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INVESTIGATION OF MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8, 1919. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON Foreign RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 11 o’elock a. m. in 
room 422, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. Fall presiding. 

The Cuarrman. The committee will come to order. We will file 
first Senate resolution 106 and Senate resolution 163, which are to 
be printed in the record, showing the authority for this committee 
to act. 


(Senate resolutions 106 and 163 are as follows:) 


Senate resolution 106. 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized and directed to investigate the matter of damages and 
outrages suffered by citizens of the United States in the Republic of Mexico, 
including the number of citizens of the United States who have been killed 
or have suffered personal outrages in Mexico, and the amount of proper indem- 
nities for such murders and outrages; the quantity of damages suffered on 
account of the destruction, confiscation, and larceny of personal property and 
the confiscation and deprivation of the use of lands and the destruction of im- 
provements thereon; the number of citizens of the United States residing in 
Mexico at the time Porfirio Diaz retired from the presidency of Mexico, and 
the number of citizens of the United States at present residing in Mexico, and 
the nature and amount of their present holdings and properties in said coun- 
try: and in general any and all acts of the Government of Mexico and its 
citizens in derogation of the rights of the United States or of its citizens; and 
for this purpose to sit at any time or place during the sessions of Congress or 
during recess and with authority to subpcena such witnesses and documents 
as may be necessary, and to make a report of its findings in the premises to the 
Senate; and the said committee shall further investigate and report to the 


Senate what, if any, measures should be taken to prevent a recurrence of such 
outrages. 


Senate Resolution 163. 


Resolved, That the Subcommittee on Foreign Relations appointed under 
authority of Senate Resolution Numbered 106, to investigate Mexican affairs, 
be, and it is hereby, authorized to send for persons, books, and papers; to 
compel the attendance and testimony of witnesses; to administer oaths; to 
conduct hearings; to travel to and from any points where a sitting of the 
committee may be necessary; to employ interpreters, stenographers, clerks, 
and any other necessary assistants; and to provide for the care and preserva- 
tion of testimony, papers, and documents. 

The expenses of said subcommittee and its necessary assistants in discharging 
its duties under the provisions of said resolution numbered 106 and of this 


$ 
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present resolution to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate upon 
vouchers to be approved by the chairman of the subcommittee. 


The CHarrMaAn. We file a letter from Mr. James G. McDonald, 
chairman, under date of August 13, 1919, and a letter from the same 
gentleman, dated August 14, 1919, to be printed in the record. We 
file these letters for the reason that this particular hearing has been 
called for the purpose of giving the gentlemen mentioned in the 
nies and the League of Free Nations an opportunity to be heard 

rst. 


(The letters above referred to are as follows:) 


LEAGUE OF FREE NATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
New York City, August 13, 1919. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Our Mexican committee is prepared to furnish you from 
time to time with trustworthy information about the Mexican situation, know- 
ing the purpose of your committee to make a thorough investigation. 

We send herewith three chapters from a book by Mr. Samuel Guy Inman, 
one of the three members of our committee recently in Mexico, and also a 
reprint of an official Mexican exposition of the petroleum industry in Mexico. 

Very truly, yours, 
JAMES G. McDONALD, Chairman. 

Hon. ALBERT B. FALL, 

United States Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. ©. 


LEAGUE OF Free NATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
New York City, August 14, 1979. 
Hon. ALBERT Bacon FAIL, 
U. S. Senator, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Str: Will you please be good enough to inform us when the subcommittee 
ot the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations will be ready to begin its hear- 
ings, in its investigation of conditions in Mexico. 

Several of the members of our Mexcan committee have been in Mexico re- 
cently, and are in a position to give information regarding present-day condi- 
tions there. They will be glad to appear before your committee at your con- 
venience. ; 

May we not venture to express the hope that the Senate subcommittee will 
exercise more discretion in its selection of witnesses than did the House Com- 
mittee on Rules? 

Denunciations of a Government with which the United States continues to 
be in friendly treaty relations by a go-between for various bandit chiefs were 
widely exploited through the press recently, and as loyal Americans we hope 
your committee will not lend itself to similar propaganda, With assurances 
of high respect, I am, 

Very respectfully, 
Jamies G. McDoNnaAn., 
Chairman. 


The CuHsIRMAN. We have been informed that Dr. Inman, one of 
the committee of the League of Free Nations, I believe, or one of 
the members, is present and desires to be heard. Dr. Inman, you 
understand that the statements made by you will be made under 
oath, of course? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. SAMUEL GUY INMAN. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The CuHairman. Senator Brandegee, Dr. Inman has requested to 
be allowed to make a statement before proceeding to give his evi- 
dence. If there is no objection to that—— 

Senator Branpecee. There is no objection whatever. 
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The Cuarrman. Doctor, you are recognized and will proceed now 
to make your statement. 

Senator BranpeEceE. Did you state your residence? 

Dr. Inman. Leonia, N. J. On the request of the committee, Mr. 
Chairman, I wish to present some documents. I have brought these 
at your request. 

The Cuarrman. You say, “ On the request of the committee.” Do 
you mean this committee ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; this committee. 

The Cyaan. Do you mean the documents in this envelope that 
you have here? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; I want to refer to those probably later on. 

The CHarrMAn. Yes; you can use them and the committee will 
examine them later. | 

Dr. Inman. In the first place, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that 
I come with pleasure at your request to testify before the committee 
for two reasons particularly, which I hope the committee will con- 
tinually keep in mind; first, the relationship of Mexico to the whole 
question of Pan Americanism; and, secondly, the relationship of our 
international friendship with Mexico to the American missionary 
work in those countries. | 

Referring to the question of Pan Americanism, I have been study- 
ing that for the last five years particularly; I have traveled through 
the South American countries, and have noted with deep pleasure 
the increased friendship for the United States, especially after we 
declared war. That friendship can now be strengthened very 
largely if our relations with all of the Latin American countries 
are carried forward, as we have claimed they would be in all of our 
statements after we entered the war with respect for small and weak 
nations. 

The CuHarrman. Doctor, may I interrupt you just there? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You say you traveled through Latin American 
nations. To what Latin American nations do vou refer and in which 
of those did you discover this increasing friendly spirit for America? 

Dr. Inman. In 1914 I went to Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, Panama, 
Peru, Chile, Argentina, and Brazil. At that time I was more im- 
pressed than ever with what most of us know, that there had been . 
great prejudice against the United States; but in a more recent 
trip, in 1917, after we had entered the war, I visited these same coun- 
tries and also Bolivia and Paraguay and Uruguay, and probably 
one or twe others; and it was then that I was impressed particularly 
with the great change that had come over these countries because 
of our entrance in the war, in the first place, which seemed to them 
to be a fight for them as well as for us for free democracies; and, in 
the second place, because of our increased commercial relationships 
and our intellectual relationships. 

The CoarrmMan. Whom were you visiting there and what was your 
business ? 

Dr. Inman. My primary business was to visit the missionary 
orces. 

The CHamman. What missionary forces? : 

Dr. Inman. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I am secretary of 
the committee on cooperation in Latin America, and represent. 30 
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mission boards doing work in Latin America. This organization 
lias been in existence about five years, and it is the purpose of our 
committee to study Latin American conditions in ois er to interpret 
them for the various mission boards. We are a kind of a clearing 
house for these various missionary organizations, and primarily I 
went to visit the missions. However, especially on the second tri 

I had letters from the universities and had made other contracts with 
the intellectual classes, so that I spoke before a number of the 
universities in the different countries, and also came in contact with 
the people in a social way because of various introductions that I 
carrie 

The Crrainman. All right. Go ahead now and just follow your 
own line. 

Dr. Inmawn. I believe that our relationships to Mexico have a great 
deal to do with our relationship with all of Latin America. We are 
now in a new day in pan Americanism. Our foreign commerce has 
increased during the period of the war from about $800,000,000 to 
$1,700.000. 000; and not only this increase in commerce, but especially 
this increase in understanding of the United States and a desire for 
friendship with the United States put us at the beginning of a new 
era of friendship for America. 

The Cuairman. The foreign commerce that you speak of is with 
Latin-American countries? 

Dr. Inman. With Latin America. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that 
there is hardly as important an international uestion before America 
at the present time as is this question of American solidarity. I 
think we can never have the influence in the world at large that we 
should have until we have gotten this solidarity. I am, therefore, 
interested in our relationships with Mexico, in the first place, because 
of its intimate relations with the Pan-American question. 

I feel convinced that, if, as has been mentioned, we should have 
armed intervention in Mexico that that would prejudice all of the 
Latin-American countries and would hold back this development of 
Pan American friendship in a way that could not be described; in a 
very, very large way. Therefore, I I think that in all of our dealings 
with the Mexicaan question we should take into account the whole of 
Pan America. 

In the second place, I would like to call the committee’s attention 
_ to the interests of the missionary forces of North America in Mexico. 
There are probably 150 to 200 “American missionaries in Mexico at 
the present time. “They have had the best year in their history dur- 
ing 1918 and 1919. The mission schools are all crowded; the churches 
are crowded. From six hundred toa thousand people come together in 
one church in Mexico City every Sunday, and the churches are crowded 
to capacity in Mexico City, in Chihuahua, in Guadalajara, in Pueblo, 
in Vera Cruz, in Yucatan, and I might say in practically every 
region of Mexico. These missionaries are scattered all over Mexico. 
in practically every part of the country. Their schools are crowded 
at the present time; their hospitals are overrun, and there are con- 
tinual demands for their services. 

It may seem strange to some to think of the American missionary 
work having anything particularly to do with this question, because 
they are likely to think of that as being a narrow-minded program 
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simply of converting from one sect to another; but, Mr. Chairman, 
I should like to correct that view, if possible. 

Missionaries have been now in Mexico for at least 40 years. They, 
I believe, know more about the Mexican people than any other Ameri- 
cans. They have certainly learned to speak the language, and have 
lived with the people and are the one class of peo ie f might say, 
who are universally acceptable to the Mexican people, who recognize 
that their friends have no ulterior motives whatever in their service. 

It may interest the committee to know that the revolution, which 
has gone on during the last few years, has served in this shuffling 
process to bring up to the top the young men who have been edu- 
cated in the missionary schools 

Practically 50 per cent of the leadership, ranging all the way from 
laembers of city councils to governors and secretaries and senators, 
have been educated in American schools in Mexico, or schools in the 
United States. : 

The CHarrman. You will be prepared to go specifically into that 
and give names, etc. ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. And, for that reason, naturally we have a 
strong belief in the ability of Mexico, if she is given an opportunity 
and given the proper kind of help and assistance, to work out her 
problems. In fact, these young men are carrying out as fast as they 
can just the things we would want to carry out if we went down 
there, as we did go into Cuba, for example, and take hold of their 
national policies. But we believe that Mexico is able to do that 
with the friendly assistance of the United States. 

I trust that this element will be taken into consideration by your 
committee, and that a number of gentlemen who are most capable 
of testifving along these lines will be heard. 

The Cuarman. If you will give the names to the secretary they 
will be called. 

Dr. Inman. Bishop Cannon, who has just returned from Mexico, 
is here to-day, and I hope he will have an opportunity of being 
heard before he has to leave at 2 o’clock this afternoon. 

The CHarrmMan. Bishop Cannon has already been notified that, in 
the event you do not complete your testimony in time to give him an 
opportunity to be heard, that you will be requested to suspend in 
Ha) that he might be heard, so as to allow him to return to New 

ork. 

Dr. Instan. I might say, Mr. Chairman, that I think that the 
churches are aned against armed intervention in Mexico, not 
because they are not equally interested with all other American citi- 
zens in the protection of American rights and in the development 
of our international friendship and in the protection of the Ameri- 
can flag wherever it may be, but simply because these interests, after 
careful study, believe that the problem can be worked out without 
war. . 

The officers of the Federal Council of Churches, the Chicago Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, the missionary boards, the missionaries 
themselves in Mexico, and so far as I know the Christian leaders all 
over the United States, are entirely opposed to armed intervention. 
I have submitted certain editorials from the religious press to sub- 
stantiate that statement. 
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Now, gentlemen, I would like to go into the statements concern- 
ing three questions that I would like the committee to consider. In 
the first place, I believe that there has been a real revolution in 
Mexico during the last eight years. I believe that because I knew 
Mexico before the revolution began, during the Diaz régime. I knew 
how little liberties were granted the people at that time. I knew the 
abuses of the jefe politicos, the politica] bosses. I knew the holdings 
of the large landed interests, which compelled peons to work for 
123 cents a day and practically kept them in debt all of their lives, 
and the fact that these conditions are being changed, not rapidly, 
but gradually at the present time; that the Government has been 
able to distribute lands to the peon element; that the abuses of the 
jefe politicos have been in a large way excluded, and that above 
all this young element is endeavoring to work out a new program. 

I do not care to create the impression at all, if it were possible, that 
things are all right in Mexico to-day; but I would like for all of us 
to realize that after a period of revolution every country has had in 
„its history a period of reconstruction, and that Mexico to-day is 
striving with the same problems largely that we strove with in the 
time following our Civil War and the difficulties of catching Villa, 
for example, are similar to the difficulties we found in suppressing 
banditry, the James boys and others in the western part of the 
United States: and that conditions are gradually growing better; 
ue more rapidly than most of us in the United States have any 
idea of. 

The CHarrman. What do you speak of as the period of revolu- 
tion? When did the revolution commence in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Madero began his revolution on the 20th of October, 
1910. 

The CuatrmMan. All right. You speak of the revolutionary period 
as from the 20th of October, 1910, down to the present time? 

Dr. Inman. I would not define it just exactly that way because 
that hardly took effect at that time. I should rather set the revolu- 
tionary period beginning in 1912. 

The CHarrmMan. Why 

Dr. Inman. Because it grew larger at that time. Peace between 
Madero and Diaz, I believe, was effected in May of 1911. However, 
Madero never was able to quiet the country. It is rather difficult to 
say gus when the revolution began. 

1e CHAIRMAN. I simply wanted to know your idea of what the 
period of revolution was that you were speaking of. i 

Dr. Inman. It would be all right to begin with the beginning of 
the Madero revolution, but it was two years before the country was 
thrown into disorder. Now, the revolution in China against the 
Manchu dynasty began just about the same time that the Mexican 
revolution began. There is greater disorder probably in China at 
the present time, and there has been for some time, or at least there 
is great disorder and fighting between the North and South; and yet 
we realize that we must have patience with China in the develop- 
ment from her monarchical government to a republic, and our pro- 
test against the Shantung grant has certainly shown our interest in 
the welfare of a weak nation. 

It seems to me that Mexico is going through more or less what 
China has gone through with and what every nation has gone 
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through with in bringing about a democratic form of government. 
The difficulty is that this is being done next door to the most ad- 
vanced nation in the world, the nation that has developed democracy 
toa larger extent than any other nation in the world, and a compari- 
son, therefore, is natural between our stable conditions and the un- 
stable conditions in Mexico; and we forget even our own history, how 
in years past, before we had subjugated the western part of this 
country, we were going through slar experiences. 

As to Mr. Carranza, who is largely the bone of contention here, I 
believe that Mr. Carranza is an honest and capable man. I recognize 
his faults. He is ultrainternationalistic. He is very sensitive and 
the attacks of the American press on Mr. Carranza have caused him 
to be exceedingly sensitive as to what has been said about him here. 
He has been called a thief and a liar and a robber and everything 
that certain parts of the American press could invent. 

That has made Mr. Carranza naturally very resentful. I knew 
hun as a neighbor in the State of Coahuila when I was director of 
the People’s Institute there several years ago. Knowing him as a 
neighbor, I formed a high opinion of him as a man, and his belief 
in a democratic form of government. I believe that he is not anti- 
American, for he has done too much for American schools; he has 
employed too many of the young men who have been educated in 
American institutions; he has sent too many teachers and students 
to the United States, and he has had friendship with too many 
American people in Mexico for me to believe that he is anti-Amer1- 
can. I believe that he is very much pro-Mexican. He is trying to 
work out a policy of Mexico for the Mexicans. He has gone too far 
in that, no doubt; but it is difficult to say just how far he has been 
pushed in that and how far it represents his own sentiments. For 
example, the Institution of Queretero of 1917, with its certain fea- 
tures of foreign investments and against religious institutions, were 
not of Mr. Carranza’s origin, as I understand through thoroughly 
reliable sources; but they were put in there by radical elements, and 
rather than disrupt his party at that time he accepted them, ex- 
pecting all the time to have them changed. 

The CratraMan. You refer to thoroughly reliable sources of in- 
formation with reference to the form of the constitution. Would 
you give your sources of information with reference to Mr. Car- 
ranzas opposition and how the constitution was formed? The gen- 
Ae statements are interesting, but this committee is searching for 

acts, 

Dr. Inman. I saw a letter from one of the gentlemen connected 
vith the financial interests in Mexico, the oil interests, which said 
that he had seen a copy of the constitution as prepared by Mr. Car- 
ranza, and had some of those objectionable features. 

The Cuamsan. Who was the gentleman whose letter you saw? 

Dr. Ixmayn. Well, Senator, I do not know whether I ought to say 
or not. It was shown to me by a gentleman here, and it was a pri- 
vate letter. 

The CHarmman. If you prefer not to disclose the name of the 
party, all mght. Is that the only source of information you have 
with reference to Mr. Carranza? 

Dr. Inmax. No. I understand that from Prof. Osuna, who has 
been a very close adviser of Mr. Carranza during these several vears, 
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and I wanted to refer to Prof. Osuna, by the way, as one of the men 
who is pro-American, who has lived in this country for many years, 
and who recently has been one of the closest advisers to President 
Carranza, and who, on account of his understanding of American 
life, was sent to the State of Tamaulipas as governor in order to 
work out the problems with the oil interests there. 

The CuHarrMan. Is he there now? 

Dr. Inman. He is not there now. 

The Cuarrman. Is he in the United States? 

Dr. Inman. He is in Mexico at the present time. The political 
pot is boiling in Mexico at the present time, and there has been a 
recent combination in Tamaulipas to oust President Osuna. 

The Cuairman. Then you learned from Mr. Osuna of Carranza’s 
opposmen to the present Mexican constitution ? 

‘Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Is there anyone else from whom you obtained 
any information on that subject? 

Dr. INmawn. I do not recall anyone else, but I know that a number 
of Mexicans have made that same statement to me. 

The CHarrMan. I do not care to interrupt you, but I want to get 
the facts as nearly as possible. 

Dr. Inman. I think I could look up that matter and give vou fur- 
ther evidence along that line. I am sure I could. 

The Cuarrman. We would be very glad to have you do so. 

Dr. Inman. Now, it is men like Prof. Osuna that I think we must 
believe are going to remake Mexico, although he is a very good illus- 
tration of what is going on there at the present time, which shows 
that Mexico has more liberty than ever before. He was sent down 
to Tamaulipas as one of the few States that are still under military 
government by Carranza. However, a combination between the two 
opposing candidates for the presidency next year were able to oust 
hin, and President Carranza did not protect this particular friend 
and keep him in the job. 

The CHairMan. How did Carranza happen to send Osuna to Ta- 
maulipas ? 

Dr. Inman. For the reason that he was familiar with American 
life, understood the American viewpoint, and hoped that Mr. Osuna 
would be able to work out a workable program with the oil intcrests. 

The CuarrmMan. Then, there is no democratic Government in Ta- 
maulipas now? That is, the people do not elect their Government; 
Carranza sends them in? 

Dr. Inman. That is one of the States that I understand is still 
under military rule. There are probably about eight of those. I am 
not sure as to the number. A very large majority of the States are 
having elections, but some of them still maintain military rule. 

The CuarrmMan. You may proceed, sir. ? 

Dr. Inman. Mr. Carranza, in referring to his not being anti-Ameri- 
can, recently invited a commission of American financial experts to 
go to Mexico to work out a new tax system for the country. That 
commission, representing some of our very best American experts on 
finances has worked out an entirely new tax system for Mexico, which 
does away with the old problem of taxing about a thousand of the 
very small minor things in Mexico and puts the taxes on the big 
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things. Now, it used to be that every little peddler on the street had 
to pay a certain tax. 

The CHarrman. To whom? 

Dr. Ixman. To the municipal Government. 

The CrHamman. Well, that is to the municipalities in the States 
and not to the national Government? 

Dr. Ix{Įmax. No; but there was a system of working out a certain 
amount for the municipalities to contribute to the national revenues. 

The Cuarrman. What was that system? 

Dr. Inman. I do not remember the details. 

The Cratrman. Would not the system of national taxation suffer 
from municipal and State taxation? 

Dr. Inman. I know in paying taxes we always got a statement 
simply as to the amount of taxes that we owed, and that was paid 
into the Treasury there and divided up; how I do not know. 

ave CHAIRMAN. You mean with reference to the municipal taxes 
now ! 

Dr. Instan. I mean for all taxes. We got one statement for the 
taxes that were due. Now, the new taxation, of course, taxes lands 
and it taxes exports as well as imports. For instance, an illustration 
in the change in taxation is—— | 

The CrargrMan. That is what I would like to confine you to, Dr. 
Inman, for a minute, because it is a very interesting proposition as 
to the change. 

Dr. Ixman. In February of 1910, if I remember correctly, the tax 
on pulque in all of Mexico was 140 pesos. In February, 1919, it was 
140,000 pesos. 

The Cuarrman. That is the national tax? 

Dr. Inman. That is the national tax. 

The Cuairman. That is not a municipal tax? > 

Dr. INMAN. No. 

The Cuatrman. Then, there is no difference except in amount 
now? There is no difference in the system of taxation. It is simply 
a difference in the levy of the amount of taxes? 

Dr. Ixmax. There is a difference, for instance, in the land taxa- 
tion, which now puts a tax on all lands. 

The CuarrMan. What was it in 1910? 

Dr. Inma. In 1910 unused lands were untaxed; and the taxation 
system, for example, on houses, as to the number of doors and win- 
dows in a house instead of the actual valuation. 

The CHAIRMAN. You mean in 1910 the house was taxed by the 
municipal authorities, the tax being based on the number of doors 
and the number of windows? 

Dr. Ix{Įax. Well, I am not clear whether that is municipal or 
national. 

The CHarrMan. Well, do you not think if you make the statement 
that there has been a change in the system of taxation, you ought to 
be able to explain it? I would like you to look it up if you will. 

Dr. Inman. May I explain it in the matter of the pulque? ` 

The CuarrMan. You are at liberty to make any explanation you 
want. I have been in Mexico paying taxes there for 35 years. 

Dr. Inmax. I know you have. The tax on land is heavier now 
than before, and, of course. there is a larger tax on exports than 
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there has been before. I do not think there was any taxation prac- 
tically on exports under the old system. 

The CuHarrMan. I will not interrupt you; go ahead. 

Dr. Inman. That this financial commission has done good work 
is shown by the fact that the national income in 1918 was about 
one hundred and forty-nine millions of pesos, and I think the largest 
income that the Diaz administration ever had was about one hun- 
dred and five millions of pesos. The increase this year is even more 
remarkable. | 

Coming, now, to Mr. Carranza’s attitude on the oil legislation, 
which is of interest to us all, he and others of the Mexican leaders 
have claimed they had no idea of confiscating foreign property and 
that the constitution would be changed in that way. I have been 
convinced from as careful an investigation as I could make that that 
was their intention. We know that recently a law has been re- 
ported which will do away with the retroactive part of article 27. 

The Cuarruanx. Do you mean to say that the law will change the 
constitution ? 

Dr. INMaAn. You see, in Mexico the Congress has practically the 
power of changing the constitution. ; 

The CHAtRMAN. It is just like a law; you can change it by repeal 
or amendment ? 

Dr. Inman. I think they must submit it to the legislatures of the 
States. but if the Congress of Mexico accepts this proposal of Presi- 
dent Carranza, I think no doubt it will be accepted by all concerned. 

There is that general desire in Mexico among the most influential 

eople to change this retroactive part to make it very clear that 

fexico does not want to confiscate foreign properties. 

I read the Mexican papers right along, and there are continual 
demands that that thing be changed, among the most representative 
Mexicans in all parties. There has been a great deal of satisfaction 
expressed over this new law which has recently been reported, which 
is simply carrying out the promise that the Government has made all 
along. 3 

I think it is difficult for the American people to understand Mr. 
Carranza’s attitude, because a great many people try to distort every- 
thing he does. It does not make any difference what attitude he 
takes, they try to make it look like another attitude. 

The Cuarrmax. Whom do you mean by “a great many people”? 

Dr. Inman. Let me illustrate, Mr. Chairman. 

It seems to me that Carranza’s recent message was really concilia- 
tory, taking into.account the things he has said in the past, all his 
ultranationalism and everything of the kind. It seems to me that 
a close reading of it would show that he is making an endeavor, in 
spite of his nationalistic tendencies, to be conciliatory with the United 
States. True, he brought in an unhappy reference to the Monroe 
doctrine, which none of us believe had any place in the message at all. 
But it was conciliatory. 

The New York Times, for example, in reporting that, headed the 
article, “ Carranza retorts to the United States.” The next morning 
we had a very fine editorial showing the message was conciliatory. 

Another one of the New York papers headed the article on that 
message, “ Carranza defies the United States.” 
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A large number of people would simply read the headlines and an 
opening paragraph or two which played up that part of the mes- 
sage. but which did not refer to the thing which seemed to me to be 
the most important, that he is earnestly trying at this time to occupy 
a conciliatory attitude toward the United States. 

The CuarrmMan. You have mentioned the New York Times. What 
other papers took the contrary view? 

Dr. Inman. The Times took a contrary view the next morning. 

The CuatrmMax. I know. You mentioned another paper, but you 
did not mention the name of it. 

Dr. Ixuax. I do not recall the other paper that said “Carranza 
defies the United States:” but reference to that is made in the edi- 
torial of the Evening Post the next day, which says that one of 
the difficulties in having friendly relations with Mexico is the 
writer of American headlines. 

The Cyarrman. What other papers or individuals commented 
pias ne Carranza message in either way? Do you recall any 
other £ 

Dr. Ixmanx. No; I do not recall any other. 

The Cratrman. I am asking because you premised by stating that 
whatever Carranza said some people tried to distort it. 

Dr. Ixmax. That is simply one illustration that I have in mind 
at the present time. | 

The Cuarmasn. I asked if you had any other information with 
reference to this particular matter which you instance, that is, 
with reference to the Carranza message. You have now mentioned 
two papers apparently which spoke favorably of the message, and 
one, whose name you do not remember, which spoke unfavorably 
of it. Have vou any other? 

Dr. Inma. I was illustrating with that one paper that the head- 
line speaks against it and the editorial speaks in favor of it. 

The CrairMan. I understand. but the committee, of course, is 
trying to get a record of facts, and vou premised by the statement 
that whatever Carranza said, apparently some people wanted to 
distort. That is exactly what we want to get, if possible. We want 
to find out just who is distorting and just who is trying to make 
trouble. if any one, between the United States and Mexico. 

I want vou to be just as frank as vou can about it. 

I will now state that in some of the literature that your league 
has sent out they have spoken of this committee, and particularly 
of the chairman of the committee, as being very much prejudiced. 
I do not want vou to hesitate for one moment to point out anything 
that the committee may have done or may have stated at any time 
which would tend to show that they are prejudiced and that they 
can not conduct a fair hearing in this matter. Do not excuse the 
committee; do not refrain for one moment from giving utterance 
to everything you have in your mind, based upon facts, of course, 
because it is facts that we want. 

Pardon me, but general statements that there is an attempt being 
made to distort what Mr. Carranza says wherein he shows his 
friendship for the United States, and thus creates an impression 
in the minds of the American people, should be supported and sub- 
stantiated by facts. That is what the committee is here for. 
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Dr. Inman. Yes. I shall be glad to turn in more clippings from 
different papers in showing that. I do not have in mind at this 
t)me—— 

The Cramar. I do not want to interrupt you. I want you to 
understand what we are after, and when you make a statement of 
that kind and then follow it with facts, it may shorten the cross- 
examination or the direct examination—the questions which the 
committee will ask of every witness who goes on the stand. 

Dr. Inman. Take, for instance, something which is not exactly 
along this line, but statements which are not true at all: In 1917, 
when I was in Mexico just at the declaration of war, I was in the 
City of Mexico, and the press there was reporting every action of 
our Senate almost every hour, with extras and everything of that 
kind. There was a very favorable sentiment for the United States 
and people seemed to be glad that the United States was going into 
the war. I went to Vera Cruz and took the boat for Habana, and 
the first New York paper that I got—the New York Sun—had on 
the front page the report that there were no connections with 
Mexico and that Carranza was overthrown by Obregon. Bishop 
McConnell was reading the other day that in coming from Mon- 
terey to Laredo the train was fired on during the night. Nobody 
was harmed. There were about a dozen shots fired. Some of the 
papers came out next day saying that there had been a big battle 
there. Things of that kind, Mr. Chairman, are so common that it 
would seem almost superflous to submit the different instances. 

The CHarrMan. Such as the last you have mentioned ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CHatrmMan. That is, the exaggeration of the reports, stating 
that the incident amounted to a battle, when, as a matter of fact, 
there were only a few shots fired? 

Dr. Inman. As the train was passing along. There were no shots 
exchanged at all. 

The CuHarrMan. That is one of the instances you would submit in 
substantiation of the statements that someone here is engaged in 
undertaking to bring about armed intervention ? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; that was simply a statement—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Just as a newspaper exaggeration ? 

Dr. INMAN. Just a newspaper exaggeration; yes, sir. As to a 
desire for friendship with the United States, which I believe is more 
profound in Mexico now than in the 20 years I have known that 
country, there are various editorials which are appearing constantly 
in the Mexican press saying that “ We desire Nendshig with the 
United States. e desire an arrangement with the petroleum in- 
terests.” That is the general tone. 

The CHAIRMAN. Since when? l 

Dr. Inman. That is the general tone of the most substantial press 
of Mexico. 

The CuHarrMan. Has there been any change, or has that been done 
since the date you mentioned in 1917 when you were in the city? 

Dr. Inman. I have noticed that particularly since my last trip to 
Mexico, during January and February. 

The CHarrMANn. You have noticed it so particularly because it was 
a change in the sentiment of the papers? 
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Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. I believe it represents largely the senti- 
went of the thinking people of Mexico. 

During the World War Mexico was not particularly interested in 
that, because she was working out her own problems, but she saw 
that the United States displayed a different side from that which 
she had ever known before. Hundreds of Mexicans were in this 
couniry, and sew our idealistic program. Many of them telieved 
that we did not have any idealism before, but were convinced to the 
contrary. They have gone back to Mexico, and have reported the 
mistaken interpretation which they had placed on those things. 
That has been one of the things which has caused a change of senti- 
ment toward the United States. 

The second thing, I believe. is the realization that all the world 
iatst live together. Mexico has thought probably she could live by her- 
self; but the war has taught her, as well as the rest of the world, that 
we are ajil bound up together, and her thinking people realize in a 
new wav that whether or not they wish to, these two countries have 
been placed alongside of one another by the Almighty, Himself. 
and we can not avoid it, and, therefore, it 15 =ense, at least, to look 
for the right kind of relationships. 

I think that our tremendous display of military power has also 
shown those few Mexicans who might have thought before that we 
would not fight, and we could not fight, and we did not have an 
Army, and all of those things, that we do have all of them; and all 
of those things together, I believe, has brought on a spirit of desire 
for friendship for the United States, just as I have found in other 
visits to other Latin American countries. 

I consider that that is a very important matter in the development 
of our relationships, because during the past it has not existed. Mex- 
rans have liked individual Americans, and they have had very close 
friendships with large numbers of individual Americans, but as a 
general thing the Mexican was afraid of the United States, and was 
prejudiced. 

The CHarrmMan. You say individual Mexicans liked individual 
Americans, and then you say that as a general thing the Mexican 
ae. like the American. You mean the individual Mexican did 
not £ 

Dr. Inman. I mean, the individual would like another individual, 
but would not like the generic American. 

The CyarrMan. How about the Governments? 

Dr. Inma.s. Of course, during the Diaz administration, I think, 
our relationships were satisfactory. 

The CnHamman. How about the individual relations between the 
two peoples during that time—the nationals of the two Govern- 
ments § 

Dr. Inman. That relationship was satisfactory in some instances, 
and, of course, in other instances it was not. There have always 
been Americans in Mexico who were not a credit, at all, to the 
American people, and their relationships, of course, have been re- 
sented. American tourists used to go down there on the trains, and 
a things which certainly would not impress the Mexican as to our 
culture. 
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The Cuarrman. The American tourist has not stopped that yet, 
has he? Is not the American tourist the same way, or has he had a 
change of heart? Does he treat the Mexicans differently now? 

Dr. Inman. There are not so many of them going down there now. 

Here is a letter which shows the attitude of the Governments— 
vou asked me about that—in 1917, for example. This letter was 
pen to me by Mr. Trowbridge, and is signed by Luis Cabrera. 

r. Trowbridge is an American business man in Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Who is Luis Cabrera? Just explain for the 
record, if you please? 

Dr. Inman. Secretary-treasurer at the present time, I believe. 

The CyarrMANn. Minister of finance? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; minister of finance. He has always been 
closely related with the Carranza Government. 

The CHarrMax. Pardon me before you go into that. Did you 
meet Luis Cabrera on your trip through South America, on either 
one of vour trips? . 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I did not. 

The CuatrmMan. Did vou know that he was down there in these 
Latin American countries that you spoke of? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; I heard he was in Argentina. 

ee CuairMAN. Did you hear anything about what he was doing 
there $ 
Dr. Inman. Nothing except through the press reports up here. 
The CrarrMan. You did not hear anything from down there? 
Dr. Inman. No, sir. 
The Cyarrman. You do not know anything about the result of his 
mission ? 
Dr. Inman. My visit was, I think, before his. 
_ The Cnairman. You were there in 1917, and then you went later, 
so he must have come between your two trips. 

«Dr. Inman. No, sir. His visit came after my last trip. I was 
there in June, July, and August of 1917, and his visit was after that. 

The Crrairman. You know nothing, then, about what he was 
doing there or what the result of his mission was to these various 
countries? 

Dr. InMAN. No, sir; nothing other than what I have read in the 


American’ press. . | 
This letter is self-explanatory, showing that the Mexican Govern- 


ment has had desire to arrange its financial matters with American 
firms: ane 


~ MeExto, March 17, 1917. 
Mr. E. D. TROWBRIDGE, i 
City. ~. 


DEAR Mr. Trowrrince: Confirming our conversation, I will be obliged if you 
will discuss with the various foreign financial groups having Mexican invest- 
ments the situation here and throughout ‘the country, in order that a better 
understanding of affairs may be had, We feel that many of those having finan- 
cial interests In Mexico do not have a very clear idea fo the situation. and 
that a free and frank discussion of all points of common interests is highly 
desirable, with that in view, we believe it would be to mutual interest if some 
joint action could be taken by the various financial interests concerned, to name 
a committee to visit Mexico and make a full study of affairs. We wish, there- 
fore, that you would on behalf of the Mexican Government, extend a cordial 
invitation to the representatives of the large interests to send such a committee 
to Mexico, assuring them that this Government desires to cooperate in every 
reasonable way in such course of action as may be desirable for mutual interest. 
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The political progress made in the past year, the great improvement in gen- 
erul and economic conditions, the change from paper currency to a metallic 
basis, and the reestablishment of a constitutional form of government, taken 
together, prepare the way for reconstruction measures. The Government is 
anxious to aid in the full development of the resources of the country, mineral, 
industrial, and agricultural, and is disposed to give such support as it reason- 
ably and legally can to all such development as is calculated to be for the pub- 
lic welfure To this end, it wishes to have, in a reconstructive program, the 
cooper: tion of all those who have interests in Mexico, and it feels that to secure 
such cooperation a full and comprehensive understanding of the situation is es- 
sential. The suggestion made above as to the naming of a committee is made 
with the hope that such an understanding would result in mutual aid and benefit. 

I wish to anticipate my gratitude for whatever efforts you can make, and 
with kind regards, believe me to be, 

Yours, very sincerely, 
LUIS CABRERA. 

Senator Branvecree. What is the date of that letter ? 

Dr. InNMayn. It is dated March 17, 1917. 

The Cuairsan. Did that committee go down there? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. Mr. Trowbridge said he spent a good deal of 
time trying to arrange for the committee, but was not able to. 

The Cuatrman. Did he tell you why? 7 

Dr. Ixmax. He said that the people with whom he consulted, the 
financial men, said that with the exception of three or four they did 
not have any interest in arranging matters with Mr. Carranza; they 
did not believe that they could make an arrangement with the Car- 
ranza Government. 

The CrarrMan. Have you the names of any one of those to whom 
he talked ? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; he did not mention names to me. 

The Crarraan. You said that with the exception of three or four 
Americans whom he approached he did not think they could make 
an arrangement with the Mexican Government. Did he state the 
conclusions of the three or four men with whom he consulted ? 

Dr. Inman. Simply that they would be very glad to send repre- 
sentatives on such a committee. 

Senator Branpecre. What business is Mr. Trowbridge in? 

Dr. Inman. Mr. Trowbridge was formerly the general manager 
of the Mexican Light & Power Co., in Mexico City. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Xou spoke of him as an American business 
man and I suppose he was doing business in Mexico. 

Dr. Instan. Yes, sir; he was in Mexico. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Is he now? 

Dr. Inman. At the present time he is in Mexico; yes. 

Senator Branprecee. In what business? 

Dr. Is{max. I do not know what his business is at the oe 
time. He is promoting certain American organizations in Mexico 
in the development of scme new business. 

Senator BranpEGEE. Do you know where he came from in this 
country ? 

Dr. Inman. I think he came from Detroit, Mich. He has re- 
cently written a book called “ Mexico To-day,” I believe. 

The Cuamman. He is a promoter, you say? 

Dr. Inman. I am under the impression that he is promoting some 
new American financial interests in Mexico at the present time. 
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Senator Branpecee. Is he friendly to the Carranza Government? 

Dr. Inman. I think so. His book would give one the impression 
that he is friendly with the Carranza Government—not that he does 
not see the faults of the Carranza Government at all, but that he be- 
lieves, as I do, that Mexico can work out her own salvation and is 
nin E a good deal more rapidly than most of us in this country 
realize 

That is the next point, gentlemen, that I should like to develop— 
the improved conditions in Mexico. 

Senator Branpecee. Improved as over what period? 

Dr. Inman. Over any period in the past. 

Senator Branpecee. Over the Diaz period? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; over the Diaz period, in a business way; not 
in the matter of bandits at the present time, because, of course, there 
are more bandits in Mexico at the present time than there were in 
the latter part of Diaz’s time. 

Senator BranpEGEE. You do not mean that the more bandits there 
are the better the business conditions? 

Dr. Inman. Hardly; but I think these figures will show, Senator, 
about what I do mean. 

Senator Branpeces. I would like to find out. 

Dr. Inman. In the first place, a great many people go to Mexico 
to-day and do not think of what Mexico was 20 vears ago. For 
example, we hear a good deal about beggars in Mexico. Twenty 
years ago when I went to Mexico there were lines of beggars. I 
was told that there were 50,000 homeless people who slept in the 
doorways in Mexico City every night. Twenty years ago all along 
the line I remember those beggars. It is not fair for us, simply 
because there are beggars in Mexico to-day, to say that that shows 
the conditions are more terrible and that we ought to go in now and 
alleviate them, and all that kind of thing. 

Senator Branpecrr. No; but what I hoped you would clear up, 
and I think undoubtedly you will before you have finished, is in 
what respects conditions in Mexico are better now than they were 
under the Diaz régime. 

Dr. Inman. For example, the national revenues this last year are 
about $50,000,000 or $45,000,000 greater than they were at any time 
during the Diaz régime. 

Senator Branpecre. Are the taxes higher? 

Dr. Inman. The taxes on some things are higher, and taxes on 
other things are lower. 

Senator Branpecre. Has the revenue increased because the value 
of Sad ae) has increased, the prosperity of the people has increased? 

r. INMAN. The revenue, particularly, has increased because of 
the new arrangement of the whole tax system. 

Senator BranpEcEE. Not because there is more prosperity in the 
country ? 

Dr. Inman. There is a better division of prosperity and a better 
division of financial responsibility all the way around. 

Senator Branpecee. Is the railroad system better than ‘it was? 

Dr. Inman. The railroad system is paying more money than it 
was, but of couse it is notably run down in its equipment. 

Senator BranpEecer. You mean travel is greater? 
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Dr. Inman. I do not know about the travel. I mean that the books 
of the national railway lines show that they are taking in more 
money than they did in any other period in their history. 

Senator Branpecee. Have rates been raised? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose they have. They have been raised in all 
parts of the world, and I suppose they have been raised in Mexico, 
too. 

Senator Branpecee. To what do you attribute the increased rail- 
road receipts? 

Dr. Inman. I do not know that I have thought about that, but 
these increased imports and exports to which I am going to refer 
would certainly indicate that there must be an increase in railroad 
activities. 

Senator Branpscese. Of course, I am ignorant about it. I am 
simply asking for information. I will wait and see what figures you 

ut in. 
: The CHarrMan. Just a moment, before you get to the imports and 
a because that will be another story. 
as the interest been paid or is it being paid upon railroad bonds 
or indebtedness in Mexico at all? 

Dr. Inman. My understanding is it has not been paid, nor the in- 
terest on the national debt. 

The CuHarrman. Was there any interest upon the railroad bonds 
and indebtedness that accrued when Diaz went out of office, which 
was not paid up to date? 

Dr. INMAN. t do not know, Senator. 

The CuarmMan. Was there any interest in default on the internal 
debt of Mexico when Diaz went out? 

Dr. Inman. I am not prepared to say. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know what the sources of internal revenue 
in Mexico were under the Diaz administration ? 

Dr. Inman. I understand that they were largely through imports. 

The CHarmman. Do you know that there were two debts, one an 
external debt and one an internal debt? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. What are the sources of the internal revenue for 
paving the daily running expenses and the interest on the internal 
debt? Upon what is the money collected? Where do they get their 
revenue for those internal affairs? 

Dr. Inman. As I say, my general understanding is that it was 
largely coming from the import duties. I do not know the details of 

at. 


The CHamman. Where do they get revenue for the payment of 
their external debt and interest? 

Dr. Inman. Would it not come from the same sources? 

The CHarmman. I was asking you if you knew, because you are 
testifying. 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I do not know. 

The CuarrMan. The reason I asked you that is because you were 
about to discuss the imports and exports, and the railroad bonded in- 
debtedness of Mexico is part of the external] debt of Mexico. 

Dr. Inman. I was referring particularly to the earnings of the 
railroads. 
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The CHama. Certainly. but you are going to show the increase 
of imports and exports and increase of railroad business. 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. I just jotted down a few figures here. 

The CHairman. I was asking you that because your figures will 
need explanation now or at some other time, and so I was trying to 
establish a few facts, if we could, upon which your figures might 
throw some light, because you are now proceeding to testify as to the 
imports, exports, and railroad business. As a matter of fact, Doc- 
tor, the imports duties are all absolutely pledged for external debts, 
and included in the external debts, finally, after taking over the 
national railroads, are the national railroad bonds, and all the 
import duties are absolutely pledged for that purpose. They were 
66 per cent pledged when Diaz went out. and the balance has 
been pledged since under Madero and Huerta. Therefore, every dol- 
lar of import duty should be paid out by the Mexican Government 
in the discharge of that debt or for a sinking fund. That is the rea- 
son I asked you whether it had been paid. They are under obli- 
gations to do that. Thev have sct aside and pledged every dollar 
and every cent of import duties, and it makes no difference whether 
they are increased or not. They may be increased from those in ex- 
istence at the time the contract was made, but they can not be de- 
creased, and they can not in any way prevent the payment of the in- 
terest or deplete the sinking fund. They may be increased, but every - 
dollar of increase must go into the sinking fund or otherwise for the 

ayment of this debt before it can be applied to any other purpose. 
That is my object in clearing the way before you make your state- 
ment. Proceed, sir. 

Dr. Inman. Well, I just jotted down a few statements. Of course, 
I have not gone into the study of Mexican finances, but it is simply 
to illustrate the development of the country. 

By the way, there is a pamphlet here, just gotten out by the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, which shows the development of trade 
and bettered conditions. Here is the closing opinion, which prob- 
ably represents the general idea brought out by the pamphlet after 
one of their investigators had been through the country for two or 
three months: 

The committee on wholesaling and manufacturing sales of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, of which Walter C. Alward, of the Chicngo office of Carson, 
Pirie, Scott & Co., is chairman, says: 

“It is the opinion of the committee that the present is an opportune time 
for American concerns to open the way for a larger and permanent trade with 
Mexico. Conditions in the country to-day are no worse, as far as the commit- 
tee can determine, than they have been for the last few years, while in many 
respects they have improved. Little could be gained either by individual busi- 
ness interests or by the country in staying out of Mexican markets at this time, 
and there is much to be said in favor of immediately entering that trade.” 

This is the opinion of all those who have recently investigated opportunities 
for selling merchandise of the sort carried by the average city shop and of 
those seeking to purchase the products of Mexico. 

The CHarrm4n. You were reading from that pamphlet? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. I understand that pamphlet is not to be dis- 
tributed, because the bank does not care to influence the present Mex- 
ican situation. 

Senator Branpecer. To what extent has it been distributed ? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know, Senator. 

Senator BranpecEer. Where did you get yours? 
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Dr. Inman. This copy was sent to the committee of the League of 
Free Nations Association, and the committee suggested that they 
could distribute a large number of them, and a representative of the 
bank said they would be very glad to do so, but afterwards they de- 
cided it was best not to distribute them at the present time. 

Senator Branpecer. Why is the Guaranty Trust Co. interested in 
the Mexican situation ? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I suppose, as a banker of these large firms doing 
business down there, they want the real facts, so they may recom- 
mend to these companies whether they should go into Mexico for 
business or not. 

(Thereupon, at 1.40 o’clock p. m., the committee took a recess until 
3 o'clock p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS. 


(The hearing was resumed at the expiration of the recess.) 
The Cuairman. Dr. Inman, if you are ready we will continue. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. SAMUEL GUY INMAN—Resumed. 


Dr. Inuran. If I remember correctly, Mr. Chairman, we were talk- 
ing about the improved conditions in Mexico. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You were talking about railroad earnings in 
Mexico. I think you were about to start on that. 

The Cuarrman. You were discussing exports, imports, railroad 
_earnings, etc. 

Dr. Inman. I had quoted some of the investigations of the trade 
bureaus and banks, etc. Here are others reported from about 20 
leading importing and exporting firms of San Francisco who do 
business in Mexico, dealing in various lines of staple products, which 
have just made reports as follows: 

Sussman, Wormser & Co. say: | 

We take pleasure in stating that our business dealings with the merchants 
of the Republie of Mexico are entirely satisfactory and the volume appears to. 
be on the increase. Our representative in Mexico states that as far as he has 
eecasion to observe conditions are tranquil and secure, which statement seems 
to be borne out by the fact that all of our shipments reach their respective des- 
tinations complete and in good order. 

The Caarrman. Where are these shipments from? 

Dr. Inman. This is a San Francisco firm. 

The Cmarm{max. They do not state where the shipments are from? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Do they not give any data at all as to whether 
thev are shipments through Guaymas, Tamaulipas, or Acapulco? 

Dr. Instan. No, sir: that is a complete statement, as far as I have 
it here. 

Daniel M. Burns, president and general manager of the San Dimas 
Co., a former candidate for the United States Senate and well known 
in the western section of the United States, says: 

Our company, the Mexican Candelaria Co., has been engaged in the mining 
and mercantile business at San Dimas, Durango, and at San Ignacio, and 


Contra Estaca, Sinaloa, Mexico, for about 35 years. We have operated con- 
tinuously during all of that period. Our mining properties were not disturbed 
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in their operations during the revolutionary period. I consider the Mexican 
situation very much improved, and believe that the present administration ís 
fully able to control the disturbances that are occurring. 


Here is a statement made by L. Dinkelspeil Co. (Inc.): 


Regarding our experiences with accounts in Mexico we wish to state that 
for the past three months our business has materially increased, and orders 
for the past month have been received in more satisfactory shape than usual. 
Payments of our accounts have been prompt and our financial experience has 
been very satisfactory, indeed. We are shipping goods in large amounts to 
responsible accounts, and we now do business in that country without hesi- 
tation. 


Alberto Scott & Co. say: 


As far as we are concerned, and have been able to ascertain from other 
firms, collections in Mexican business have been very satisfactory. We handle 
a great many accounts and advance freights and consul fees, and during the 
15 years our firm has been in existence we have suffered no loss from these 
advances, but on the contrary, they have been always promply paid. We feel 
certain that exports are increasing. 

I take it, Mr. Chairman, that there is no use reading further. 

The CHarrmMan. Where is that from? 

Dr. Inman. From San Francisco. 

The CuHarrman. What was the occasion of these statements being 
made, Doctor ? 

Dr. Inman. I beg your pardon? 

The CHAIRMAN. fow did these statements happen to be made? 

Dr. Inman. I do not know. I simply got this copy from the 
Christian Science Monitor, which just mentions the matter 

The CHarrMan. Have these statements any connection with vour 
missionary board work? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; none whatever. 

The CuHarrMAn. Or any connection with vour efforts in sending 
out material through the League of Free Nations, or missions board ? 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The Carman. You are sending out matter for publication, to the 
different papers, with reference to conditions in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. We have been, yes; for years. 

The Cuairman. This has nothing to do with that at all? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. You do not know who secured these statements 
nor the occasion for which they were secured, nor why? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator BranpEGEE. What issue of the Christian Science Monitor 
was that? What was the date? 

Dr. Inman. I do not believe this clipping states it. Unfortu- 
nately, it is not in here. I remember the clipping was published in 
the Christian Science Monitor. 

In this week’s Outlook there are a number of statements along 
those same lines. I will be glad to furnish the committee with all 
of those statistics. One of the things pointed out there is that the 
United States trade with Mexico, imports, for example, about 
doubled from 1911, when they were one hundred and ten millions, 
to 1918, when they were two hundred and fifty-six millions; and ex- 
ports just about trebled. In 1910 they were fifty-seven millions, 
and in 1918 they were one hundred and fifty-eight millions, leaving 
a Mexican trade balance in favor of Mexico of ninety-seven millions 
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of dollars. These figures are from our own Department of Com- 
merce. 

The Cnammax. What are those exports, principally ? 

Dr. Ixuan. Exports into Mexico from the United States. 

The CnarrMan. There is a trade balance in favor of Mexico. Of 
what does it consist? , 

Dr. Inman. Of course, these figures are taken from the United 
Stutes records. 

The CHairman. I understand. 

Dr. Inman. They show, for example, that we have imported more 
copper, silver, sisal, and oil, which are among the four largest im- 
portations, than Mexico has bought from us. : 

The Cyarrman. What were the oil imports? 

Dr. Inman. Imports of crude oil from Mexico: In 1915 there were 
134,000,000 gallons, at a value of $9,000,000 plus. In 1916 it had 
increased to 845,000,000 gallons plus, at a value of $11,000,000 plus. 
In 1917, 1,257,000,000 gallons plus, and the value had increased from 
$11.000,000 to $16,000,000 plus. In 1918 the imports into the United 
States had increased to 1,583,000 gallons plus, and the value had in- 
creased from $16,000,000 to $21,000,000 plus. “ To present figures for 
the years preceding 1915,” says the author, “is quite unnecessary, be- 
cause they were less than any given above, and they are not worth 
mentioning in comparison with the enormous present-day volume of 
about 4,000,000 barrels a month to the United States.” 

The CHarrmaan. What were the other imports from Mexico into 
the United States, principally ? 

Dr. Instan. The principal imports were sisal—— 

The CHAIRMAN. From Yucatan? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. Silver 

The CHarrman. What was the sisal, if you have it there? 

Dr. Insran. I have not the sisal here, in my notes, but it is given 
in that article, which I will submit to you. Sisal led, I think, in all 
of the imports to the United States, and, in fact, we get all of our 
sisal from Mexico. 

The CHarrman. We get it all from Yucatan. That part of Mexico 
they always distinguish. I suppose you know that the citizens of 
Yucatan do not call themselves Mexicans. They call themselves 
Yucatecans. 

Dr. Inman. It is part of Mexico, however. 

The CuatrMan. Oh, yes; but all the sisal that is exported from 
Mexico is from Yucatan ? 

Dr. Ixnmran. Yes, sir. The sisal, oi], lead, and zinc, and three- 
fourths of the silver that we imported from anywhere were imported 
from Mexico last year. It seems to me that it is significant that we 
have gotten all of our sisal and oil and lead and zinc from Mexico. 

Senator Branpecee. What do you mean by that? 

Dr. Inman. All we get in this country, practically. 

Senator Branpecee. All that we import? 

Dr. Inman. All that ‘we import; yes, all those four and three- 
fourths of the silver that we import from any part of the world. 
Certainly our relations have been pretty well with Mexico during 
the last year, if we have gotten these 4 principal things out of the 
12 things that we have to import from all parts of the world from 
Mexico, and have been entirely dependent on Mexico for them. 
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The CuairMan. Doctor, how do they happen to come to us rather 
than to go to other countries? How do they happen to come into the 
United States rather than to go to Europe? 

Dr. Inman. Our American manufacturers and business men largely 
hold the interests down there. | 

The CHarrman. Oh. The Americans, then, are getting these out 
in Mexico and bringing the shipments into the United States? 

Dr. Inman. Well, of course—— 

The CHarrMAN,. It is these American interests, I mean, that own 
the oe mines and copper mines and oil wells, principally. at any 
rate 

Dr. Inman. Yes; probably not so much so with sisal. 

The CuarrMAn. It is through American ownership of those mines 
and wells that we get the imports? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. But the fact that we have been able to get 
those out, and the fact that the mines and all those interests have 
been going, it seems to me is something that is not generally known 
in this country. 

The CHarrmMan. Would it interrupt you if I were to ask you this 
question? You have given out in some of your publications or some 
of your interviews, I think, the fact that some oil companies in Mex- 
ico have been paying some Mexican bandit for protection. Do you 
know anything about that at all? 

Dr. Inman. The only reference that I have made to that, Mr. 
Chairman, is in a private letter which I sent to various members of 
mission boards who were in Mexico in February. 

The CHarrMan. I will ask you about that letter later; but right 
now I just wanted to ask you about the oil. Do you think it would 
have been possible for the United States and Great Britain to have 
gotten along very well in this last vear without the oil from Mexico ? 

Dr. Inman. I certainly do not. 

The CuHarrMan. You think it was necessary for war purposes? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You know how they got it, do you not? In this 
letter that you speak of, or in some other statement, you referred to 
the fact that these oil companies pay tribute to someone. Could 
they have gotten the oil which was necessary for carrying on this 
war without paying tribute? 

Dr. INMAN. Of course, I could not say, absolutely, but I am in- 
clined to believe that the Carranza Government would have been 
able to give that protection if they had cooperated with Carranza 
in the same way 

The Cuairman. But Carranza did charge a tax on every gallon 
of that oil and received the money for it. did he not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. I understand so. 

The CHairman. Then they were cooperating with Carranza to 
the extent of paying all the taxes he levied on them? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cramar. If they were paying all the taxes that Carranza 
patna way did not Carranza protect them? You say he could have 

one ıt 

Dr. Inman. As I understand the situation, the bandit leader in 
that part of the country was continued, and therefore it made it 
very difficult for Carranza to dislodge him. 


+ 
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The CHarrman. You think that all these oil companies, just simply 
because they wanted to, were willing to pay tribute; tliat is, they 
paid all the usual taxes of Carranza and then, aside from that, they 
would also support some bandit by paying tribute to him? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I do not think so at all; but I think they were 
mistaken in their judgment about that. 

As to financial conditions in Mexico, I recognize what you said 
this morning, Mr. Chairman, that Mexico has not paid anything on 
her national debt, I suppose, since 1913. The Mexican Government 
has had to put those things in abeyance, because it has simply been 
impossible for them to meet their own necessities and still pay dur- 
ing the time of revolution; but year by year they are increasing 
their national income and they hope to come to a point very soon 
where they will be able to pay a per cent of interest on their foreign 
loans. as well as sustain their National Government. 

The Cuarrman. If it costs them more year by year to sustain their 
National Government, and they only advance their income in pro- 
portion to their own costs, what hope have the creditors for getting 
anv money ? | 

Dr. Instan. They have this hope: That about three-fourths of the 
revenue is now spent on maintaining a very large army, and when 
that army can be reduced, the bandits having been reduced, the 
money can be put to other purposes. l 

The Cuarrman. They haye had to increase their army every year 
as their income has increased ? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose that they are maintaining as large an army 
as they can for the putting down of banditry. 

The Cuarrman. Then, 1f their income were increased as rapidly 
this year as it did last year, you think they would increase their army 
as rapidly as they did last year; 1s that it? 

Dr. Inman. I should think until they get the bandit situation in 
control they will give their principal attention to that. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that conditions are getting very much 
better in regard to the bandits themselves. I read the Mexican 
papers and see in those papers accounts both favorable to the Gov- 
ernment and in oposition to the Government, of this, that, and the 
other jefe of the bandit forces having been captured, and the gen- 
eral policy seems to be to shoot the jefe and let the others go. Of 
course, Morales has been pretty well pacified. The leaders have gone 
over into Oaxaca, I understand, and with the exception of certain 
districts in Chihuahua, Tamaulipas, Oaxaca, and Vera Cruz, there 
are pretty safe conditions. In fact, I do not know of any city or 
any town of a‘thousand population in Mexico that is held by any 
force except the Carranza forces. These bandits come in and attack 
like they did at Parral. It is a question of taking and holding a 
town for a day or two and then retiring. Carranza absolutely con- 
trols all the State capitals and railroads. The trains sre running on 
practically all of the roads, and Carranza has control of all of the 
towns, except, as I say, as the bandits come in and take a town and 
then retire again: 

The CuHarmrman. Where did you get your information that you are 
now giving us? Through the reading of the Mexican papers that 
you speak of? 
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Dr. Inman. No, sir; I got it, first, from my own experience down 
there in January, F ebruary, and March, and I got it from the mis- 
sionaries who are located in all parts of Mexico and with whom I 
have continued correspondence. For instance, in January there were 
22 representatives of mission boards who went to attend a confer- 
ence in the city of Mexico. Some of them went into Mexico by way 
of Arizona and went down the west coast through Sonora, throug 
Guadalajara to Mexico City; others came through El Paso, down to 
Chihuahua and Durango to Mexico City. Others came from Eagle 
Pass and others from Laredo down through Monterey and San Luis 
to Mexico City; others through Brownesville and Tampico to Mexico 
City; others from Vera Cruz. Some of these ladies and gentlemen 
had not traveled in Mexico and did not speak any Spanish, but they 
all arrived without any untoward event whatsoever, in the city of 
Mexico, and we had our conference there. I should be glad to read 
here a resolution that was passed at the time. 

The Cuatrman. Give the date of it, please. 

Dr. Inman (reading): 

The conference of Christian workers meeting in the City of Mexico, Feburary 
17 to 22, 1919, wishes to express its deep gratitude for the cordial way in whick 
it has been received by ali the people and for the fact that improved conditions 
and the open-mindedness of the people permit Christian work to be carried 
on in all parts of the Republic, with protection and welcome for the workers. 

The 20 delegates from the United States, before arriving at the capital. have 
visited their work in all sections of the country, the routes of sume being 
through Nogales, Sonora, Sinaloa, and. Guadalajara; others through El Paso, 
Chihuahua, and Aguas Calientes; others through Laredo, Monterey, and Sal- 
tillo; others through Matamoras, Victoria, Tampico, and San Luis Potosi; and 
others through Vera Cruz, Jalapa, and Puebla. Such travel has been attended 
with no untoward incident whatever, and with a far greater degree of comfort 
than was anticipated. 

Many encouraging evidences were found of the fact that the country is 
slowly but surely returning to normal conditions, socially, economically, and 
politically. While some outlying districts are still greatly dsturbed, prac- 
tically all the centers exhibit stable conditions, 

We recognize keenly the many difliculties against which the Government is 
working in restoring the country to a normal life, and register our hearty 
sympathy with the Mexican people in their earnest struggle toward the real 


democracy. 

We pledge ourselves to do all within our power to promote a closer friendship 
and clearer understanding between the two neighboring Republics, both by 
making known in the United States the real developments and deep aspirations 
we have found among the Mexican people, and by encouraging in every possible 
way the increase of those institutions and movements which are set to aid 


Mexico in her struggle toward a new life. 

That is precisely, Mr. Chairman, the attitude that I myself repre- 
sent and which I think all of our missionary forces represent. To 
me the most significant thing in all the Mexican movement is the 
fact that there is one force of people who have a positive program 
for the solution of the Mexican problem which however much it 
might be quieted with our arms could never be solved. If we should 
go into Mexico with our army, we would only hope to quiet the 
country and put in a program of education and development. The 
missionary forces have been working on that in a very small way 
during the past, but during the last five years they have made a very 
extensive and scientific study of what the Christian forces of North 
America could do in a large way toward the real solving of the 


Mexican problem. 
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We believe that it is not a revolution that ought to be squelched, but 
it is an evolution that ought to be guided, and we have worked out 
during the last five years this positive program which is outlined in 
this little pamphlet. . 

I am aware that some people may say that it is entirely too small 
a thing for us to consider in out international relationships, but as 
I said this morning, the young men who have large influence in 
Mexico at the present time, a great many of them, are identified 
with our churches and a number of others have been under the 
influence of the American churches, who have been teaching them 
the spirit of democracy as we interpret it here in our country. 

The CHarrman. Would you object to giving us the names of some 
of those people, besides Prof. Osuna ? 

Dr. Inman. Prof. Moises Saeng, who is at present head of the 
National Preparatory School in the City of Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. What influence has he with the Carranza Govern- 
ment or with the people of a special nature? . 

Dr. Ix{Ēxax. He has probably the most influential school in Mex- 
ico. I mean it stands even ahead of the national university in influ- 
ence. During all of these years it has been looked upon as the great 
national school where most of the—— 

The CHarrmMan. During what years? 

Dr. Inman. Since its organization some 30 years ago, during the 
Diaz régime, as well as at the present. In other words, the National 
University in Mexico is more or less a name, but the National Pre- 
paratorv School is where every young Mexican of intellectual at- 
tainments looks forward to attending and fitting himself for a pro- 
fessional] career. 

His brother, Aaron Saeng, is also one of these young boys that I 
used to know in Christian Endeavor Societv down there, but who 
has come up now. I think at the present time he is the minister 
from Mexico to Brazil. He was chief of staff for Gen. Obregon 
while Obregon was secretary of war. 

The CirairMan. Have any of these young men vou speak of any 
official connection with the Carranza Government through which 
they hold Government positions? . 

Dr. Ixstan. This appointment of Mr. Saeng, for example, was 
directly made by President Carranza. | 

The Cnarrman. I understand; but he is in Brazil; he is not in 
Mexico. I am speaking of those in Mexico. 

Dr. Inman. J mean Mr. Saeng, the head of the National Prepara- 
tory School. That is the position dependent upon the President 
of the Republic for appointment. 

The CHairman. I mean in an official position, as official adviser 
in matters of government, and so forth. Have any of these young 
men that vou speak of such positions? Luis Cabrera, for instance—— 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman, Any of the other members of the cabinet or in the 
National Government in any way? . 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In an official way? 

Dr. Inman. There is a senator, Jonos Garcia, who is a former 
Protestant minister, and there are several congressmen. 

The Cuairman. How many senators are there? 
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Dr. Inman. You mean entirely? 

The CHarrMAn. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Inman. I don’t recall, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuamman. There are two from each State, are there not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. There is Mr. Alphonso Arera. who is secretary 
of the university, and one of the chief advisers in educational affairs. 
While I take it he is not a member of any Protestant Lo he 
is very sympathetic, and he just returned from eight years in Colum- 
Me University. It is the influence on education particularly of these 
things. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; I understand that you have several Protes- 
tants at the head of or connected with part of the educational insti- 
tutions, either of the Government or private institutions. Of course. 
my question was directed to the influence directly upon the Govern- 
ment itself by any of these men occupying any such position. I 
misunderstood when you made the general statement as to the in- 
fluences which are existing there. I misunderstood you. I thought 
you had reference to some official position they might have as 
governors of the States or in some official capacity. 

Dr. Inman. Well. I mean that also, Senator. | 

The Cramman. You mentioned 1 member of the Senate out of 54. 

Dr. Inman. Mr. Paralta is a congressman. I could give you a list 
of those. I think there are several. 

The CHairMANn. There are more than 100 congressmen, of course? 

Dr. Inman. I mean there are several Protestants in Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Dr. Inman. So far as those who have been educated in American 
schools are concerned, in American schools in Mexico, they are quite 
numerous. I don’t suppose there are any two men in Mexico that 
are more highly regarded by the President and have more influence 
with him than Adrios Osuna and Azor Osuna. These two brothers 
are quite prominent in our work. 

The CHarrMan. This morning you said Mr. Osuna had informed 
you that Mr. Carranza was opposed to some provisions in the 
constitution ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Article 271, if I recall it, and some other pro- 
Visions. | 

Dr. Inman. He said the radical provisions of the constitution. 

The Cuarrman. Did not Mr. Osuna meet some of the other gov- 
ernors on the border recently for a conference? Did he not meet 
Gov. Hobby, of Texas, there ? 

Dr. Inman. Probably so. 

The CHarrman. You don’t recall whether or not he at that time 
defended the radical provisions of the constitution himself, whether 
Mr. Osuna did. 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You don’t know whether he did or not, you mean ? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know whether he did or not. I don’t believe 
he did. I don’t believe he would, I mean. Of course, I never heard 
any reference to that at all. . 

he CHarrMAN. You speak of the influence with reference to the 
schools. Have you had your attention called to the closing of the 
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schools at the City of Mexico, in the municipality of the federal 
districts, lately ? 

Dr. Inmax. At what time? 

_ The CHarrmMan. Just very recently. 

Dr. Imax. I knew of a teachers’ strike down there on account of 
not receiving their salaries. 

The CuatrMAN. Was that a general strike? 

Dr. Inman. I understood it was a strike of the primary teachers 
in the City of Mexico and some probably in the federal districts. 

The CHarrman. Do you know of anything about machine guns 
having been used to put down that strike? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CuatrMaNn. You read Spanish, do you not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. See if this will inform you as to the closing of 
schools for any other reasons [handing witness a newspaper clip- 
ping]. Have you had your attention called to that? 

Dr. Iman. No, sir. I think I ought to say, however, that this 
refers to municipal schools, and the municipal schools in Mexico 
are very few indeed. The federal treasury has largely supported 
the public schools of Mexico, and during the last 10 years there has 
been this endeavor of the Federal Government to pass on to the 
municipalities the responsibility for maintaining the schools. How- 
ever. it has generally been a failure, because the municipalities, either 
because of their lack of interest in education or their deep interest 
in polities, would not. conduct these schools in a satisfactory way. 

The CHatrman. Then your information is that formerly the 
national government supported the schools? 

Dr. Invwan. And that they are largely supported by it at the 
pre-ent time. | 

The Cuairman. Is you information to the effect that under Diaz’s 
adruinistration the public schools throughout the Republic of Mexico 
were supported by the national government? 3 

Dr. Ix{Įmax. Except in a very small number of cases; yes. 

The Crama. I have been familiar with Mexico for thirty-odd 
vears. and I never heard of it. It is news to me. 

Dr. Invan. I sat on what might. be called the board of trustees 
of one of the municipalities, and I know that they endeavored at 
one time to turn all the responsibility over to the municipalities. 
That was in the State of Coahuila. 

The CrarrmMan. That is in States. You certainly differentiate 
hetween States and the nation, do you not? 

Dr. Inman. Certainly, I do. , 

_ The Crarmaax. Do vou mean to sav the national government, 
it-elf. was supporting the State schools? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. sir; I mean to say the national government was 
supporting those schools. 

The CHarrMan. In what way? 

Dr. Imax. By directly sending their salaries there, and they got 
their checks from the national treasury. This refers to that smal) 
number of schools that were supported by municipalities. 

The CuHarrmax. Do vou understand that article to state that? 
What was the strike of teachers you referred to a little while ago? 
You said that was a strike of national school teachers? 
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Dr. Inman. There has been an endeavor recently, as I say, to pass 
on that responsibility, and it has played back and forth. They 
never arrived at a decision. Now, in the federal district, the dis- 
trict had taken upon itself the supporting of the schools. The fed- 
eral district did not pay the salaries. 

The Cuairman. Are you not getting mixed up, Doctor, between 
the federal districts, the States of the union, and the nation, itself? 

Dr. Instan. I think not. 

The CuHarrMAn. We have a little different government in the Fed- 
eral District than that of the States. 

Dr. Inman. I don’t think I am mixed up, myself. Maybe I have 
mixed up my statements. So far as the illustration about the strike 
is concerned, in the federal district, which we will call the municipal- 
ity, in the municipality of the City of Mexico, the government has de- 
manded that this municipality take upon itself the responsibility 
of paying the teachers. They did so, but they did not pay the teach- 
ers, and the teachers struck. The solution of the strike was throw- 
ing back on the national treasury again the payment of the teachers 
of the City of Mexico, and that is the way the strike was settled. 

The CuarrMan. The teachers, then, are being paid now by the 
national government ? 

Dr. Inman. By the national government; if that has not been 
changed within the last few weeks. 

The Cuamrman. Why were these teachers not being paid by the 
national government, that this article refers to? 

Dr. Inman. That is simply one of those points of confusion, as I 
sav, which have existed for a number of years between the munici- 
pality and the national government. 

The Cuarrman. Where is the municipality of Tacubaya? 

Dr. Inman. That is in the Federal District. 

The CuarrMan. That is in the Federal District? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where is Guadalupe Hidalgo? 

Dr. Inman. I think it is in the Federal District. 

The CHarrmMan. Tlalpan? 

Dr. Inman. I think it is in the Federal District. 

The CHarrMan. Ixtapalapa? 

Dr. Inman. I think it is in the Federal District. 

The CHarrMan. Mixcoac? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know about that. 

The CHairMAN. Covyoacai? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know about that. 

The CHarrman. Xochimilco? 

Dr. Inman. Federal District. 

The CHarrman. As a matter of fact, all these municipalities that 
you speak of, that are represented in this article to which I called 
your attention, are in the Federal District of which you are now 
talking, where the strike of these teachers occurred ? 

Dr. Inman. Well, but in the City of Mexico the national govern- 
ment took over the payment of the teachers, and that is the way the 
strike was settled. if they haven’t taken over the payment of teach- 
ers. it would mean the strike is continuing. 

The CuarrMan. There is no strike mentioned in this article from 
the Mexico City paper. 
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Dr. Inman. Simply that the schools were closed. 

The Cuarrman. That the schools were closed for lack of funds. 

Dr. Inman. It would be the same in the City of Mexico if the 
national government had not paid the bills. They simply refused 
to pay the bills in those particular municipalities. 

he CuarrMan. Doctor, to go to another subject now, you spoke 

awhile ago about sisal industry in Mexico. I call your attention to 
the fact that that industry is confined to the State of Yucatan. Who, 
recently, since the incoming of the Carranza administration, brought 
order out of chaos there, if anyone, with reference to the sisal in- 
dustry?’ Do you remember? 

Dr. Inman. Do you refer to Alvarado? 

The CHatirman. Yes; Gen. Alvarado. He was the governor of 
that district for a long while, was he not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Did you know him? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarmMan. Well, you have read of the socialistic enterprise 
that he entered into down there, have you not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Coamman. You approved of that, did you not? 

Dr. Instan. I don’t know as I did, because I never understood it. 

The Camarma. Oh, you did not? 

Dr. Inscan. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. I supposed you had studied it. I know a good 
many people here have, and have approved of it. 

Dr. Inman. There are so many different reports about that I never 
could form an opinion. 

The CHairman. You say you knew Alvarado, or knew of him? 

Dr. Inman. I didn’t know him. 

The Cuarrman. You knew of him? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Coarmman. He has been one of Carranza’s staunchest support- 
ers, has he not? 

Dr. Ixman. Well, I take it so, although he has criticized Car- 
ranza. 

The CHamman. Do you know Pablo Gonzales? 

Dr. Inman. I never met him, personally. 

The CHarrman. You know who he is? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. He is the general commanding the City of 
Mexico? | 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuHamman. Has his relations with Gen. Carranza been close 
or otherwise? 

Dr. Instan. I don’t know, Senator. 

The CHarrman. Do you know Gen. Dieguez, commander of the 
department of the northwest or north? 

r. Inman. No, sir; I do not. 

The Cuamman. Do you know of him? 

Dr. Inman. No more than simply the name. 

The CuHamman. Do you know Gen. Fortunato Zuazua, who is in 
command in Coahuila and Tamaulipas and those States, and who 
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recently issued a proclamation that everything was quiet and peace- 
able there? 

Dr. Inutan. No, sir. 

The CHamrman. You do not know the military commanders at all 
in the district you are operating in down there? 

Dr. Inman. Why, except there were some few that were friendly 
before they went into the military service. 

me CHAIRMAN. You were stationed at Saltillo for a number of 
years 

Dr. Inman. Only for a few years. I was largely at Monterey and 
Pedros Negros. 

The CuarmĮmaxn. When did you first go to Monterey and Pedros 
Negros? 

Dr. InMAN. In 1905 I went to Monterey. 

The Cuarrman. How long did you remain at Monterey and 
Pedros Negros and Saltillo? 

Dr. Inman. I was in the country altogether for 10 years. 42 
few months in Saltillo and a large part of the time at Piedras Negras. 

The Ciamman. Among the military men in Mexico and among 
the governors, and—and they are generally a combination, I believe, 
of military and civil statesmen—they are staunch supporters of the 
Carranza administration, are they not? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I don’t feel I could answer that, Senator. 

The CyarrMan. Well, now you spoke of sisal being a large in- 
dustry there. Alvarado, whom you mentioned, had entire charge 
of the sisal industry, did he not? 

Dr. Inman. I really don’t know whether he did or not. I don’t 
know the details of that. 

The CHAIRMAN: Well, you have written a book on Mexico, have 

ou not! : ; 
Dr. Inman. Yes; but I never touched that, because I have never 
been clear about the situation in Yucatan. 

The Crarrman. Have you read the last criticism or the open let- 
ter of Citizen Alvarado addressed to Mr. Carranza and Gens. Gon- 
zales and Obregon? 

Dr. Inman. I have read the reports in the American papers, but 
not the originals. | 

The Cuarman. This is Spanish. You read Spanish? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Would vou object to reading some of those pas- 
sages, first to yourself, and then preparing yourself to answering 
some questions about it? They are various passages which are 
underscored in the article which I have handed the witness. 

Dr. Inman. That was practically summarized in our press, was 
it not? 

The CrrarrmMan. I don’t remember, Doctor, whether it was or not. 
I was very much interested in reading it. 

Dr. Inman. It has been reported twice. 

The CuHarrMan. I was so much interested in reading it that I 
have had a translation made of those matters which are marked in 
the article. | 

Dr. Inman. I read the summary, and I think it is pretty well cov- 
ered here. 
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The CrrarmMan. From your knowledge of Mexico, do you think 
the statements of Gen. Alvarado corral set forth the condition in 
Mexico or not? : 

Dr. Inman. Well, I think that, of course, he could probably sub- 
stantiate what he says, but I think he has exa worated it, just like 
all politicians do. Of course, you have referred already to the fact 
that Gen. Alvarado is more or less of a socialist, and coupled with 
that fact he is a candidate for the presidency. 

The Camarma. Oh, is he? l 

Dr. Inman. Yes. He has recently started a newspaper in the 
City of Mexico to advance his candidacy for president. 

The Cuarrman. Is he at the present time holding office by ap- 
pointment of Gen. Carranza? i 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I don’t think he is. I think he has retired 
from the Carranza Government. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know when he retired? 7 

Dr. Inuran. It is my recollection that he retired when he estab- 
lished this paper, or a few months ago. 

The CHarrMan. He is not the general in command of the Car- 
ranza forces for the department of the southwest and south? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Was he? 

Dr. Inman. In Yucatan; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Only in Yucatan? 

Dr. Ix{Įmax. I don’t know how far his jurisdiction extended. 

The CHamman. However, he held the office of governor of Yuca- 
tan for some time? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Do you mean that is when he retired and that he 
has not held office since that? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. I understand he has retired during these 
last few months, when he began his paper in the city of Mexico; 
that he thought he could do more good on the outside of the adminis- 
tration than he could on the inside; that it would give him a free 
hand. Of course, he is running his paper, and I think it is natural 
for a candidate for the presidency in Mexico, as well as in the United 
States, to make a few exaggerations in his statements. And taking it 
also into consideration that he is a socialist and has these idealistic 
things before him, it is very natural. 

The CuarrMan. You think it is only the candidates for office in 
Mexico who make wild statements? 

Dr. Inman. I wish it were only the candidates for office. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think Gen. Carranza does not make any 
statements except those that are absolutely correct? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. I don’t want to impress you, Senator, as 
being a defender of Mr. Carranza at all. 

The Cua1rmMan. Well, I have been accused of having attacked him, 
and I wanted to find some one who would defend him. 

Dr. Inman. I defend Mr. Carranza’s personal character, as I 
have known him as a neighbor, and his intentions, and that sort of 
thing, but I certainly recognize that he has made a lot of mistakes. 
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The Cuarrman. You were speaking, doctor, of some of your peo- 
ple having gone down to the City of Mexico, by way of Guaymas, 
entering at Guaymas, by Laredo, and El Paso? 

Dr. Insran. Yes; up through Nogales. 

The CuHarrman. In La Gaceta of Guaymas, Sonora, under date 
of Monday, August 4, 1919, I call your attention to an article in 
reference to the raid of the Yaqui Indians on the town of Guaymas, 
and the condition of people there with regard to protection. I 
think that is the purpose of it. Does that state the conditions in 
Guaymas? 

Dr. Inman. Don’t understand'me to say those raids are not occur- 
ring every once in a while. 

he CHarrman. I think there is some reference in that article to 
the effect that prior to the revolution they had not occurred for a 
hundred years or something like that. 

Dr. Inman. Senator, you certainly remember that the Yaqui In- 
dians have always been giving trouble over there. 

The Cuarrman. Oh. I have been among them, yes; but I don’t 
recall any raids on the city of Guaymas. The city of Guaymas 
is one of the oldest cities and one of the principal shipping points 
on the western coast of Mexico, is it not? 

Dr. Inman. I agree with you absolutely there are more raids in 
Mexico now than there were in the latter days of the Diaz adminis- 
tration. 

The Cuatrman. I understand, but you are now testifying as to 
the improved conditions in the last year in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman, Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. If you will read that article there possibly you 
might note that they do not think so, although Sonora is generally 
proclaimed to be the quietest State in the Union. 

ape Inman. You notice that refers to 10 bandits who entered 
the city. 

The CHARMAN: Yes; and the capture of certain citizens in the 
city. 

br. Inman. That simply comes back to the point that I endeav- 
ored to make this morning, that they are coming out of conditions 
such as we had to come out of in our western life, 40 or 50 years ago. 

The CuarrmMan. Their life is very much older than our western 
life, is it not? Do you know when Guaymas was settled? 

Dr. Inman. No; I do not. 

The CHairMan. Do you know about the Spanish expedition into 
New Mexico in 1541? Do you know where it started from? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. It started from Mazatlan, just below Guaymas, 
the next seaport below. It might interest you, Doctor, to go back 
into old Spanish history a little before you write another book on it. 

Dr. Inman. Well, maybe I will. 

The CHairman. You will find they had their churches and their 
schools from 1550 right there in that neighborhood, and from then 
on down to the present time, and they had sixty-odd revolutions 
before Diaz. 

Dr. Inman. Well, as I say, my belief is that those people are go- 
ing through a process of evolution, and I have no desire at all, even 
if I could make this committee believe it, to impress you with the 
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idea that there is a fine condition of things in Mexico at the present 
time. I recognize there is not, absolutely. | l 

The Cuarmax. The committee gives you credit for being abso- 
lutely sincere, of course, in what you are trying to do. 

Dr. Inman. You have referred several times to my book. Of 
course, it just simply represents a few things I have thought. 

The CHAIRMAN. Í understood you to say that you have in your 
book what you learned in your last trip down there? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. The book is an endeavor to interpret my 
view of Mexico, which I have been establishing during the last 15 
years, during which time I have been in direct contact with it. 

Senator Branpecee. What is the name of your book? 

Dr. Instan. Intervention in Mexico. 

Senator BranprecEE. When was it published? 

Dr. Inman. It is just off the press. I will be very glad to leave 
a copy with the committee. 

The CuHairMan. We will be very glad to have it. 

Dr. Inman. I do not want to work off any of my own personal 
material on you, but if you care for it, I might sell a few copies. 

The Cuarrman. The purpose of the committee is to get all the 
truth, and when you make a general statement we want to know upon 
what it is founded. There is enough general talk about Mexico, and 
this committee is charged with the duty by the United States Senate 
of attempting to ascertain the actual truth about Mexico, and then to 
report to the Senate what the truth is, as near as we can discover. 

r. Instan. I recognize that, Senator, and come with the same 
frankness and the same attention. 

The Cuarrman. And we thank you for it. 

Dr. Insran. And I am rather imposing a theory, if you please, 
right or wrong. I don’t claim it is right, but it is a theory that I 
absolutely believe in, and I have come to that theory of course because 
of certain things which appear to me to be facts, and I am pro- 
foundly convinced of the fact that Mexico has gone through a revolu- 
tion. a real revolution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; we think so. 

Dr. Ix{max. And there has been a lot of fighting down there to 
bring about a better condition, and there are a lot of young fellows 
who are interested in making those conditions a great deal better. 
I came in contact with those young fellows some years ago. I had 
something to do with teaching them democratic life. I started to 
teach the constitution in Mexico, when I was told by the Diaz au- 
thorities that that was not a thing to be taught in Mexico, that the 
constitution was something to be kept behind glass doors. to be’ 
exhibited, but not to be taught in an institution. Those are theories 
I have developed in coming in contact with the young life in Mexico 
during these years. 

The CuarrmMan. You are personally acquainted with Mr. Carranza 
and were before he led this revolution ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And you have expressed admiration for him as a 
citizen. And he is a lawyer, is he not? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I think he studied law when he was a young 
fellow, but rather went into the ranching business. f 
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_ The Cuarrman. You are familiar with his program of revolution, 
the plan of Guadalupe? 

Dr. Inman. Yes; I have read that program. 

The Cuarrman. And you have read his authority to lead the revo- 
lution, his statement that it was based upon the constitution, in the 
program of the plan of Guadalupe? 

Dr. Inman. Upon the old constitution. 

The CHarrMaNn. He cited an article of the constitution as the basis 
for his authority to lead the revolution, did he not? 

Dr. Inman. I think so. 

The CuarrmMan. He had reference to the constitution of 1857, and 
the amendment of it up to 1874, did he not? That was the constitu- 
tion he was talking about? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose so. 

The CHarrman. And it was upon his agreement of 1915 to restore 
the constitutional government that he was finally recognized by this 
Government, was he not? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose so; but I am not prepared to answer that 
question positively. | 

The Cuarrman. Of course, you have the lines upon which you 
have been writing and thinking, and this committee 1s not composed 
of theorists; we are trying to get at the facts. This Government 
recognized Mr. Carranza on and under the constitution of 1857. 
That is not in existence now, is it? 

Dr. Inman. I think the constitution of 1917 superseded that. 

The Cuarrman. And there has never been any protest or trouble 
between this country and the Mexican Government concerning any 
provisions of the old constitution of 1857 or 1874, but only concern- 
ing the new constitution of 1917? Is that not correct?. I mean pro- 
test as to the constitution itself ? 

Dr. Inman. Not that I know of. 

The CHarrman. You do know that various protests have been made 
by this Government to the Carranza Government with reference to 
the present constitution, particularlv article 27? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CHarrman. And this Government has declined to recognize 
at least article 27 of that constitution. In your judgment, would 
that have any effect upon the question of whether Mr. Carranza is 
at the present time recognized as the President of Mexico by this 
Government or not? 

Dr. Inman. In my judgment it would not have? 

. The Cuatrman. Now, I am going to ask you to take this copy of 
the El Heraldo and look at those portions of the Salvador Alvarado 
article that are underscored, and see if you correct this statement 
of amendment of interpretation or translation which I have, or 
whether this is correct. He states in his letter to Mr. Carranza, and 
he also mentions Gen. Obregon and Pablo Gonzalez— 

+ + * We are not believed, nor are our statements taken into account, 
and this is quite natural after so many years of domestic strife and of failure 
to comply with our foreign obligations. 

Do you find that correct? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 
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The CHarmmMan. The second translation that I have is as follows: 


e +» * On the other hand, can President Wilson turn a deaf ear to the 
clamor of his people, however committed he may be to the policy he has in. 
Mexican matters? 

If each objection that he raises is answered with the news of a fresh as- 
sault, of another murder, of a further dynamiting of a train * * * 

Dr. Inman. I beg your pardon; would you just repeat that first 
portion ? 

The Cuarrman (reading) : 


* + * On the other hand, can President Wilson turn a deaf ear to the 
clamor of his people, however committee he may be to the policy he has fol- 
lowed In Mexican matters? 

If each objection that he raises is answered with the news of a fresh as- 
sault, of another murder, of a further dynamiting of a train * * * ete. 

It is necessary to inaugurate a policy * * * In order to achieve it, it 
is essential that we loyally observe our international obligations. 

* * * Up to now, our incapacity to pacify the country is manifest. There 
are still regions in the power of the rebels, which do not recognize the federal 
government; while others, although occupied by federal troops, are also the 
hunting ground for innumerable rebel bands who avoid combat and are de- 
voted to an interminable labor of extermination. The result is that there are 
few states in which life and property in the fields are not at the mercy of 
bandits, where insceurity prevails. Live stock has disappeared; mining is 
almost paralyzed, and agriculture subsists in a highly precarious manner. 
Those who dare engage in operations of this kind are forced to pay all kinds 
of exactions, and those who temporize with the rebels in order to be able 
to live im peace run the grave danger of being considered accomplices of the 
bandits. 

To this critical situation there must be added the exorbitant taxes which 
make it even more unbearable * * * the federal budget a few years ago 
amounted to a little over one hundred million pesos, and to-day, with a large 
part of these sources of income closed and the remainder in a critical condi- 
tion, the budget has been doubled; and the same thing has happened with the 
budget of states and municipalities. 

The persistence of the revolt and of the banditry maintains the country in 
a constant state of uneasiness, while discontent daily grows among law-abid- 
ing, peaceful and working men. 

e +» * But when this persistence is prolonged, without its intensity being 
diminished * * * it is necessary to look for the causes carefully. The 
character of this document compels us to speak, in a general way, of some 
of them. 

* * * The election of authorities does not represent the manifest wishes 
of the governed. It is quite a common occurrence for governors working 
with the military chiefs to impose in the most shameful manner picked can- 
didates. On the one hand, the discontent which this produces, and on the 
other, the use of forces in these {gnominious farces, instead of their being 
utilized in their true mission, which is that of guaranteeing order, allow the 
continuance of this banditry, and in some cases its increase. 

s èe * It would be enough if the forces won the affection and regard of the 
inhabitants of towns for the banditry to be extinguished of its own accord 
s * * But this can not be done so long as there are forees that commit 
more robberies and outrages than the rebels themselves. 

+ $ * It may be figured that 100 men, between soldiers and rebels, are 
killed daily, making a yearly total of 36,000 men. These casualties are of men 
able to work, and the number will be appalling if the state of revolt continues. 

* * * It is very far from my purpose to generalize in stating thnt the 
causes of the revolt Iie in the abuses of the authorities and of the military 
chiefs charged with the pacification, since I can testify to the fact that there are 
among such some very honorable and conscientious men; but, unfortunately, 
there are others who are the direct and sole cause of the discontent prevailing 
in the region where they operate or govern. Their outrages and exactions are 
so Irritating and notorious that if the inhabitants of the regions where they 
have pitched their camps have not risen in arms it is due to the fear and the 
weariness that afflict their souls. 

* * * I have never believed that the hiding of facts is advantageous to- 
any government, and still less the hiding of those facts that are of common 
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knowledge, such as those that I have used as the basis for this letter * * ° 
It is then necessary to confess that if a different policy had been followed, we 
should by now have an efficient army and the country would be at peace. ‘The 
army is costly and deficient, not precisely because of the members comprising it 
but because of its bad organization and administration. It is sald that it is 
composed of 120.000 men. There have been both time and money to purify it, 
so that with 75 per cent of what it costs to-day, we might have had an army of 
60,000 to 70,000 real soldiers, well fed, trained, strong, and disciplined. 

* * We see how our political life passes successively from one extreme, 
a aii irresponsible, obstructionist parliamentarism, to the other, despotic, ab- 
sorbing, corrupt, and ultra-personalistic presidentialism. Our fundamental 
law * * * is producing unexpected and disadvantageous effects, through 
lack of conscientious regulation. It is sufficient to cite articles 27 and 125, which 
require for their regulation and ability that has up to now not been demon- 
strated by the legislators. 

+ * The taxes of all kinds that are being levied throughout the country 
are unbearable, and it is not possible that’ business and the public can stand 
them indefinitely. 

* * * The administration of justice has never enjoyed a good name in 
our country, but its present reputation could not be worse; a wave of shame- 
less and cynical immorality pervades,the acts of judges and shysters, who sell 
justice to the highest bidder. It is true that the integrity of the justices of the 
supreme court has not been questioned; but the disorder and confusion prevail- 
ing in our laws is so appalling that this high tribunal can exercise practically 
no influence at all. 

* * * The much-discussed petroleum problem is less difficult of adjust- 
ment than at first glance appears. The assuring of the true national interests 
is not incompatible with satisfying the legitimate demands of holders of oil- 
lands. 

* * * As the so-called education is to-day imparted in our schools, we are 
merely producing hot-house erudited, ready candidates for bureaucracy and the 
tall-hat sponger. 

+ * * Retinues of ignorant assassins at the call of chieftains whose sole 
aim is to attain power and wealth! And yet what a tremendous potential 
strength lies in this huge mass of beings, suspicious and distrustful of the greed 
and immorality of the half-breed ! 

* No one thinks of the man; let him die like a dog in the gut- 
va + * * ‘There are lots, and more are born every day! In the City of 
Mexico alone 8,000 children die yearly who might be saved if they had better 
houses, sufficient and wholesome food and the care required for their develop- 
ment and keep. How many more perish throughout the Republic, and how 
many adult die through lack of subsistence and through ignorance. And how 
many thousands of able-bodied men die yearly through the prolongation of the 
revolt! If we glance over the daily news items, we shall see a combat here, an 
assault there, and everywhere an uninterrupted, continual blood-letting! Who 
does not know of the hideous hygienic conditions of our country! Dwellings, 
food, slums, clothing, and ignorance are the agents of death and destruction ! 

* * No money! There is always enough and to spare for decorative 
ee the so-called material improvements. There is always money for arms, 
for ammunition, for combinations, for banquets, for the enrichment of inner 
circles and for assuring a future. * 

* * * J shall not close this brief eee of conditions without citing what 
is, in my judgment, the gravest and most fundamental of all; the loosening of 
all moral restraint in the immense army of public servants. There are stories 
by the score of immorality, of briberies, of subornation, of business deals, of 
thefts; it is a wave of immorality that threatens to engulf everything, with not 
one single thing left upright and without strain. 

And the most alarming symptom is the state of public opinion which, dead- 
ened, tolerant, and charitable. neither shows indignation nor does it rise in 
anger and righteous cursing, nor again does it spit its hatred and scorn in the 
face of the evil-doers. 

¢ $$ * Let us change the corrupt system that now prevails and we shall 
gee men of high principles come to the fore who now struggle in vain against 
the general corruption. 

¢ + +*+ Furthermore, the general indifference toward the elections has its 
origin in the disillusionment that the nation has experienced at the aight of 
our inability to satisfy its needs, breaking the promises made by the reva)ution, 
and at the proof of the lack of loyalty and magnanimity of many of the revolu- 
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tionists toward the revolution. * * * Woe to us if we allow this great 
social movement * * > to be prostituted merely to satisfy the animal 
appetites of a few rascals who instead of governing States and commanding 
troops should be occupying cells in a penitentiary. * * > It is an easy 
matter to destroy; anyone can dynamite a train, cut down trees or destroy 
crops. On the other hand, to construct or to rebuild calls for knowledge and 
virtues of which, unfortunately for the country and to our shame, we have 
proved ourselves lacking. 

* * * Bad, very bad, will our administration be in Mexico so long as we 
continue to commit the traditional absurdity of intrusting the whole life of the 
q@untry to a single man, with power to dispose of huge sums of money, of the 
army, of the navy, of deciding all the public and private affairs of all the in- 
habitants of the country, with power to declare war and to make pence, to 
enrich or ruin whole regions, to make or mar industries; on whose will depends 
the success of every business and enterprise. 

> > > The conviction exists abroad that we shall continue to be a trouble- 
some neighbor that will not comply with his obligations until the strong nations 
come to a decision that will force us to change our policy. 

What do you think of that statement of Gen. Alvarado as repre- 
senting generally the conditions in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I have said myself that conditions are very bad; 
that. there is a great deal of graft in the army; and that before 
Mexico can do very much that graft would have to be eliminated. 
That is one of the reasons I am interested in the mission work in 
Mexico. : 

The Cramar. That is the reason I was asking it, as to what part 
if any, the people of whom you are speaking as the higher class of 
young people, whom you have been assisting in educating, will take; 
and that is the reason I have been trying to ascertain from you what 
course, if any, they were taking in governmental affairs. I do not 
mean with reference to schools where their work is wonderfully suc- 
cessful, but I mean in directing governmental affairs in Mexico— 
State or municipal government or National Government. 

Dr. Inman. I would be very glad to submit a list of those, Mr. 
Senator. It would take some tittle investigation. 

The CuHarrman. Of course, you would not admit that any of the 
charges of Alvarado apply to any of those people whom you spoke 
of? 

Dr. Inman. Unless some man had fallen from grace that some 
people believe him. 

The Cuamman. He was undoubtedly referring to officeholders and 
others. 

Dr. Inman. I think it is the general impression in Mexico that 
the army is weak, that it is full of graft, and that there is one of 
the big problems Carranza can not trust his army. 

The Cuarmsman. That is the reason I ask you as to your general 
knowledge of Gen. Fortunato Zuazua. You do not connect him in 
your mind with any occurrences in Mexico relating to American 
affairs? 

Dr. Inman. No; I do not. 

The Cuatzman. Do you remember when the Red Cross was doing 
work in Coahuila and other States of the north at the same time 
that they were doing work in the City of Mexico, just before the 
Carranza recognition ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Do you remember the occasion of an attack 
upon a Red Cross train in the State of Coahuila below the border? 
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' Dr. Inman. No; I do not. ` 

a CuairMan. Occurring shortly before Carranza was recog- 
nize 

Dr. Inman. I think I was in South America at that time. 

The Cuarrman. Then, you do not remember Miss Boardman’s 
reports, or the Red Cross reports of those who had charge of the 
work down there? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I remember those reports, just in a general 
way. 

The CHairman. Do you know Mr. Weller, who was in charge 
of the Red Cross work in the northern part of the Republic? 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The CHarrMAN. You have never read his report? 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The Cuarrman. You have read the Red Cross Magazine reports 
as to the work that they were doing in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. No; I think I was out of the country at that time. 
' The Cuarirman. You do not know how the Red Cross happened 
to come out? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I have understood that they came out because 
they could not work down there. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, do you know who ordered them out, or if 
they were ordered out? 

Dr. Inman. No; I do not. 

The CHarrman. You do not know that Carranza ordered them 
out and insisted that the Government should bring them out? 

Dr. Inman. No; I did not know about that. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, I would recommend that you add another 
chapter to your book, and in doing so that you investigate Gen. For- 
tunato Zuazua. 

Dr. Inman. Senator, how many chapters do you think it would 
take for me to cover al] these things? 

The CHarrMan: I think you should take these matters into con- 
sideration if you are informing Christian people of the conditiong 
in Mexico, Doctor. I am frank to say that. 

Dr. Inman. Do you think that everybody who treats the Mexi- 
can question takes all sides of it into consideration? 

The CHarrMANn. I do not know, but this committee is going to do 
it, if it is humanly possible. Of course, we are not infallible, and 
we may err, but it is the determination of this committee to go into 
every part of it and give the American people a picture of Mexico. 

Dr. Inman. I hope so. 

The CuHarrman. You are from that part of the country. This 
man has just recently written a communication which, to some ex- 
tent, would corroborate your statement here as to peace and good 
order existing in Coahuila, Tamaulipas, and elsewhere, and I may 
say to you that I think an examination of the penitentiary records 
of Mexico would disclose the fact that he was released from the 
penitentiary where he had been incarcerated for theft and at once 
joined the revolution, and that he was a man that joined Villa in 
an attack upon a Red Cross train and tore the flag from the train 
and trampled it under his feet. 

Dr. Inman. I am not criticising, Senator. 
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The CuarrmMan. The church work down there is the side at which 
you are looking, and this committee is charged with the investigation 
of the entire matter. We do not like to es criticised, as we have 
been, by the League of Free Nations or others as going into it in 
a prejudiced way. l 


r. Inman. I have never done anything of that kind. I have 


never criticised the committee. 

The CHarman. There is nothing personal anyway. I simply want 
it understood now that we are going to examine everyone that comes 
before us. Mr. Doheny is here, and he will receive the same char- 
acter of examination as all other witnesses. He is one cf the oil men. 

Dr. Inman. I am very glad, indeed, to have your questions. 

The CHamman. You are reporting to your people as to condi- 
tions, and I am frank to say that I do not think you know all of 
the facts. 

Dr. Inman. Well, I do not think so either. I hope I have not 
given the impression, Senator, that I believe I know all the facts. 

The CHarrman. Now, I was going to call your attention before 
we get through to a letter, which is my reason for making the state- 
ments to you that I have made. This is your letter of July 31, 1919, 
I think, is it not? 

Dr. INman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. That was yours? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The Coamman. I will file that and have it printed in the record. 

(The letter above referred to is here printed in full as follows:) 


JULY 31, 1919. 
To representatires of the mission boards present at the Mexico City conference, 


February, 1919: 

I hope this letter will act as a riot call. It looks as though all our great 
missionary program in Mexico is to be destroyed. Intervention in Mexico is 
coming just as fast as certain interests can possibly force it. You have, no 
doubt, been following the hearings in Congress concerning the Mexican question 
and have seen how, by the calling of only a certain class of witnesses, all is 
made to play into the hands of the interventionists. I have just returned from 
a meeting called by the League of Free Nations Association to discuss what 
should be done to stop what seems to be the inevitable—armed intervention in 
Mexico. There were present some newspaper men and others, who have re- 
cently been to Mexico and have also been in Washington working against inter- 
vention. 

The revelations that a newspaper man made concerning the amount of money 
being spent by the oil interests to manufacture propaganda in favor of interven- 
tion are simply appalling. While I have had evidence of this propaganda for 
some time, I had no conception of its enormity until the facts were laid before 
me. The man who has gone into the matter most thoroughly says that the oil 
men have large offices in Washington and New York with unlimited supplies of 
money to carry on this propuganda; that they are playing not simply for the 
ail wells in Tampico and Vera Cruz, but for a much larger stake; that they have 
found out that Mexico is full of oil; that while they admit that Carranza so far 
bas not confiscated their properties and has promised not to do so, what they 
want is the United States to get a hold of Mexico so that they can easily obtain 
the billions of dollars of oil properties, which are certain to be developed in the 
future. You see, then, what very large stakes they are playing for and why they 
are willing to spend unlimited amounts of money and to stop at nothing in 
order to bring about their purposes. When the country has been worked up 


fust a little bit more then it will be easy to pull off a few raids by Villa and 


other bandits in Mexico, as has already been done, and inflame the people of 


the United States to such an extent that we shall be swept into war before we © 


know it. 


P 
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“ Now the people are most interested in this Mexican question are the mis- 
sionary bodies. If the oil men are putting their side of the question before the 
American people, certainly the missionaries ought to put their side forward. I 
have not heard it better expressed than by a prominent Mexican preacher, who 
recently spoke to me with a trembling voice about what intervention would 
mean. His argument as about as follows: _ 

“Intervention in Mexico by the United States would mean the destruction of 
all American mission work. For many years past the Mexican Protestant 
ministers have been accused of being bought by Yankee gold. We have, how- 
ever, swallowed our pride and continued in the employ of American mission 
boards because we believed that these Viards were representative of the best 
Christian spirit and were trying to give to Mexico the pure Gospel of Christ, 
our country’s greatest need. When the Mexican revolution began the Protestant 
churches threw themselves into it almost unanimously because they belleved 
that the program of the revolution represented what these churches had been 
preaching through the years and that the triumph of the revolution meant the 
triumph of the Gospel. 

“There were some entire congregations who, led by their pastors, volun- 
teered for service in the revolutionary army, the men going to the front, the 
women backing them up at home. 

“Many Protestant preachers are now prominent in the Mexican Government. 
The people of Mexico have seen that the Protestants were in favor of the revolu- 
tion and were willing to fight for its program. All of the liberal element have 
therefore come to have a new respect and a deep Interest in the cause of Evangeli- 
cal Christianity. Never in the history of Mexico has there been such engerness to 
hear the Gospel. I preach to a congregation of seven to eight hundred people 
every Sunday morning. In the afternoon our church is crowded with various 
different meetings of your people and other auxiliary societies. At night we 
have another great preaching service. All of our meetings are crowded to the 
doors. The same may be said nhbout the other churches in Mexico City, Puebla, 
‘Guadalajara, Monterrey, and practically all the other cities of Mexico. Now, 
what will be the result If intervention comes from the United States? 

“In the first place, frankly, the Mexican Protestant ministers would be the 
first ones to place themselves in battle array against the invaders. They will 
be found at the very front in the defense of their country. There would be 
two reasons for this. The first is patriotic. These ministers believe that 
patriotism is one of the first duties of the Christian. They do not believe 
that their country ought to be invaded by the foreigners. They will fight 
to the bitter end to defend it. Although conditions have been bad, yet every- 
body knows that they are improving all the time, and our Christian work is 
receiving more favor than it has ever received before. We are permitted 
to travel in all parts of the country to do our work. . So, for patriotic reasons, 
we would be the first to oppose the invaders. 

“ Secondly, we should be found in the front ranks because of our amor 
propria. We have suffered for a long time this taunt of other Mexicans that 
we have been bought with Yankee gold. In order to prove that this was not 
true, that we are true Mexicans at heart and willing to give our lives for 
our country, we would take the first opportunity to show our patriot- 
ism. Intervention on the part of the American people would set back Chris- 
tian work in Mexico a hundred years. It is impossible for the people 
of the United States to realize how deep seated would be the feeling 
against them. While Americans might say that they were doing this for the 
good of Mexico, Mexicans would never admit it. They believe that they should 
have a right to work out their own salvation with spiritual help from their 
Christian neighbors. Now that American mission boards have planned to 
give this spiritual help in a larger mensure and the opportunities for preach- 
ing the Gospel are so great it would be an immeasurable crime for the 
American people to make war on Mexico.” 

This Mexican preacher has presented the real big question in discussing in- 
tervention in Mexico. Granted the truth of all the oil interests say about 
Carranza’s determination to confiscate their property (though he assured that 
the greatest part of what the papers now publish is absolutely untrue), yet 
there is this other side, this tremendously important side for all those who are 
interested in the Kingdom of God. So I feel that now is the time for mis- 
sionary leaders to speak. Now, and not a little later—for then it may be 
too late. 
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At the conference yesterday it was pretty well established, by testimony of 
newspaper men themselves, that it is almost impossible to get anything into 
the daily press that is not against Carranza. One of the biggest syndicates 
in America told Mr. deBekker, an old newspaper man who has just spent 
five months in Mexico, that they could not sell to their clientele any kind of 
an article that “did not give Carranza heil.” Facing such a condition it 
seemed that the best thing to be done by all the friends of Mexico is to bring 
pressure upon Congress not to intervene. That can be done by individuals 
and I do hope that each one of you who was present at the Mexican confer- 
ence in February will write an earnest letter to your Congressman and to 
other acquaintances you may have in political circles, pointing out what in- 
tervention in Mexico would mean for our missionary work. 

We have the religious press open to us. Certainly it can be of great service 
at this time, when the daily press is practically closed against arguments for 
nonintervention. Will you not see that something gets into one or more of your 
denominational publications at the very earliest time in favor of a policy of 
friendiv relations with Mexico? If possible, have a talk with the editor of 
one of your denominational papers and get him committed to a nonintervention 
pelicy and agree to push it for the next month or two. Our office will furnish 
additional material to what you may have. 

I earnestly appeal to you in the name of all Christians in Mexico, in the 
name of our missionary work. to which we have given so much attention and 
prayer, in the name of fairness to the Mexican people, and in the name of 
Christian friendship among neighbors to help at this crucial time. 

Yours, faithfully, 
S. G. INMAN. 


Dr. Inman. I had that among my documents here, Senator. 

The Crmamm{ax. Well that is a copy of it, so we will save you the. 
trouble of producing it. Now, I believe you said that you did not 
know Gen. Zuazua, who is in general command of the army of the 
rorth in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. I mention these men because they are the men 
with whom the border people must come into contact every day, and 
I would like you, for your people, and your own benefit, to know who 
they are. I will later show oi r. Dieguez is. At this time I will 
not refer to the fact because I have not proof here at hand. I oy 
say that it has been charged that he is the man who led the attac 
upon and killed the two Metcalf boys in 1906. 

Dr. Inman. There is one matter that I wanted to tell you before 
you had finished. It really is the program that I had outlined. I 

ave a map here which makes that very clear. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Doctor. Later we will be very glad 
to have vou put it in, but I want to call your attention now to this 
letter. You can, of course, understand the reasons for some of the 
statements that I was making, if you have refreshed your memory 
about this letter. You say in this letter, which is to the representa- 
tives of the mission boards present at the Mexico City conference of 
February, 1919—that is the one that you refer to, is it not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You say in this letter: “I hope this letter will 
act as a riot call.” 

What was your meaning in saying that, Doctor? What did you 
eT by saying that you hoped that this letter would act as a riot 
call? 

Dr. Inman. Simply that it would act as a call to those who re- 
ceived it to get busy and work against intervention in Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. These ‘people who are at the city of Mexico? 
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Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; those are the people to whom I referred to 
as having gone down there. 

The CHarrman. Was this letter read there publicly ? 

Dr. Inman. Read where? 

The Cuarrman. At this conference. Were you there? 

Dr. Inatan. No; this letter was written—— 

The CuarrMan. Well, I asked if the letter was read there pub- 
licly at the conference? 

r. Inman. No; the conference was held in February. 

The Cuarrman. And you addressed it to the members after they 
came away? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. i 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether it has reached Mexico or 
not, this letter? 

Dr. Inman. Yes; it has—I think it has. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, do you know whether it has or not, Doctor ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

a CuairMan. Do you know whether it has reached Mr. Car- 
ranza 

Dr. Inman. No; I do not know whether it has. 

The Cuarrman. Has it reached anyone who would likely show 
it to him? 

Dr. Inman. Not that I know of. 

The CHarrman. You say you know it has reached Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. I know it has, because I have seen references to it in 
the Mexican papers. 

The Cuarrman. There have been publications with reference to 
it in the Mexican papers? 

Dr. Inman. In Evangelical papers. 

The Cuarrman. In Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Where is that published ? 

Dr. Inman. Mexico City. 

The CHarrman. Was the letter published in full? 

Dr. Inman. I do not think it was, but extracts of it were pub- 
lished; extracts which were secured here from the press, from the 
United States press. 

The CuHarrmMan. Do you mean to say that the letter itself has only 
reached Mexico through the American press? 

Dr. Inman. That is what I understand. That letter was addressed 
to people here in the United States. 

he CuarrMan. I understand; but you did not send, or you know 
of no one having sent, a copy of it to Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. No; I do not recall anybody having sent it. 

Senator BranprcEE. Where were you when you wrote is? 

Dr. Inman. In New York. 

Senator Branpecee. Did you send a copy of it to your Evan- 
gelical paper? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

Senator BranpeEces. So that they did not simply have extracts 
from the American newspapers, but your own paper had a copy of 
the letter that you sent them ? 

Dr. Inman. Well, as I remember—no; I do not think I sent a copy 
to them. 
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ee BranvEcEE. Well, did they have a copy in some way or 
other $ 

Dr. Inman. The part that they have published seems to be simply 
what they have gotten from the American press. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You do not know whether they had a copy 
of it or not? 

Dr. Inman. No; I do not. 

Senator Branpecee. Well, somebody in Mexico did, you say? 

Dr. Inman. The American press, I think, telegraphed references. 

Senator BranpeceE. Was it published in full in this country 
in the press? 

Dr. Inman. No; not that I know of. It was in the religious press, 
but not in the daily press. 

The CHamman. Does that religious press exchange with your 
paper in Mexico? 
rt aaa I should think not, unless it might be some who read 

panish. 

The Cuatrman. Did you, yourself, send any of the newspaper clip- 
pings from this country to any part of Mexico or to anyone there; 
newspaper clippings containing any portions of this letter? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The Cuarmman. You did send the clippings? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. To whom did you send them, Doctor? 

Dr. Inman. I sent them to Mr. Saenz, the editor of the paper. 

The CuarrMan. The editor of your paper down there? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Then, he republished them from those clippings? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. That is how he got them. You are aware of the 
provision in the constitution of Mexico which reads as follows: 

No periodical publication, which either by reason of its program, title, or 
merely by its general tendencies is of a religious character, shall comment 
upon any political affairs of the nation, nor publish any information regarding 
the acts of the authorities of the country or of private individuals in so far 
as the latter have to do with public affairs. 

You are aware of that provision of the Mexican constitution? 

Dr. Inman. Yes; but I do not think it has ever been carried out 
by any means. 

The Cuarrman. Then, you did not care anything about it? 

Dr. Inman. I did not think anything about it, but did not send 
this for publication at all; I sent it just simply in a private letter. 

The Cmamman. You say that “It looks as though all our great 
missionary program in Mexico is to be destroyed. Intervention in 
Mexico is coming just as fast as certain interests in Mexico force it.” 
That last sentence was your reason for the first sentence; that is you 
said that “It looks as though all our great missionary program in 
Mexico is to be destroyed.” Did you make that statement because of 
the next sentence, that “ Intervention is coming just as fast as certain 
interests can force it?” Is that your reason? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The Cuamman. You say: 

You have no doubt been following the hearings in Congress cencerning the 


Mexican question, and have seen how by the calling of only.a certain class 
of witnesses all is made to play into the hands of the interventionists. 
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Now, what did you mean by that, Doctor? Just explain what 
you meant by that. 

Dr. InMaNn. Well, I meant, for example, testimony like that of 
Mr. Gates. 

The Cuairman. Well, was he the only witness called ? 

Dr. Inman. There was a Mr. Mitchell, of Mexico, who is notably 
against the Government. 

The Cuarrman. Who else? 

Dr. Inman. Those are the two I had in mind particularly. 

The CuHarrman. Well, Mr. Fletcher, our ambassador to Mexico, 
was also on the stand, was he not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

ue CHAIRMAN. You did not have reference to his testimony, did 
you 

Dr. Inman. No. | 

The Cuarmman. But you say, “As to the character of the testi- 
mony that is called by the committee,” and you have mentioned only 
three, one of whom is our official ambassador. You state here that 
“by the calling of a certain class of witnesses all is made to play 
into the hands of the interventionists.” Were those the only three 
witnesses whose testimony you knew anything about ? 

Dr. Inman. The only ones that I recall at the present time. Do 
you recall any that testified in favor of the present Government ? 

The CuatrmMan. Well, my recollection is that the ambassador of 
Mexico, Mr. Fletcher, was congratulated by the Mexican Congress 
upon his testimony. Is not that your recollection? 

Dr. Inman. I think so. 

The Cuairman. And I have further information leading me to 
believe that he was denounced by other Mexicans for his testimony. 
Did you hear of that? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cnairman. Well, then, simply because of Mr. Gates and Mr. 
Mitchell having been witnesses before the House Rules Committee 

ou sound the riot call to the church people of the United States. 
You made up your mind then and there that the Congress of the 
United States was determined on intervention, did you? 

Dr. Inman. Why, Mr. Senator, I do not think that is fair at all. 

The CHAMAN. I asked you what you meant by this communi- 
cation. 

Dr. Inman. If that were the only thing, of course, it would have 
been a small matter. 

The Cuamrman. I want you to go on, but I am asking you now 
particularly about your statements here. That is your statement— 

You have no doubt been following the hearings in Congress concerning the 
Mexican situation, and have seen how by the calling of only a certain class 
of witnesses all is made to play into the hands of the interventionists. 

I will get to the balance of it in a few moments. Now, do you 
think that you were justified, from the testimony that was taken 
before the House committee, in the suggestion that they had gone 
in to play the game with the interventionists! 

Dr. Inman. Well, there were others that suggested that they 
might testify but they were not called. 

The CuHartrMANn. Do you know that? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 
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The Coairman. You suggested that you might testify ? 

Dr. Inman: No; I did not. 

The Cuamman. Do you know anyone who has even suggested 
oy trey might testify before this committee who has not been 
called ? 

Dr. Inman. I know of some already that you have called. I re- 
call, for example, that Mr. Lill, of New York, said that he had 
offered to testify but he was not called. 

The Cmarman (addressing the clerk of the committee). See 
ae Lill is notified, and if he does not come, issue a subpoena 
for him. 

Senator BranprGcee. Give his full name, please. 

Dr. Inman. I will look it up and give it to you. 

The CHarrman. Again, to go on further, Doctor, you say: 

I have just returned from a meeting called by the League of Free Nations to 
discuss what should be done to stop what seems to be the inevitable—armed 
intervention in Mexico. 

Where was that meeting of the League of Free Nations? 

Dr. Inman. In the Bush Terminal] Building. 

The Cuatrman. Who were present, Doctor? 

Dr. Inman. Mr. McDonald, the chairman; and Mr. Chamberlain, 
of New York; and a professor from Columbia University whose 
name I do not recall just at the minute. If you have a list there of 
the members of the committee, which I have not, I can tell you who 
were present. 

Senator BranpEGEE. How many people altogether were there? 

Dr. Inutan. I should say about 12. 

The CHairmMaN. Were they members of the national council and 
executive committee ? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; they were members of a special committee 
appointed by this League of Free Nations Association to consider 
Mexican matters. 

The Cuairman. The League of Free Nations has a committee to 
consider Mexican matters? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Who are the members of that committee? Mr. 
M:Donald is chairman of the executive committee? 

Dr. Instan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who else, please? I will read the names of the 
committee if you wish. 

Dr. Inman. The names might not appear there, because this is a 
special committee. It does not mean that they are all members of 
the Free Nations Association. Mr. Kellogg, for example, the editor 
of the Survey 

The Cuarrman. He is not a member? 

Dr. Inman. Yes; he is a member of both organizations. Dr. 
Winton 

The CHarrMan. He is present? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuamMan. He was present at that meeting? 

Dr. Inman. I do not recall whether he was present at that meet- 
ing or not. 

e CHarrMAN. He is here now. Were you present, Dr. Winton? 

Dr. Winton. I was present; yes, sir. 
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The CHarrman. Who else was present? 

Dr. Inman. Prof. Hays, of Columbia University. Dr. Slaugh- 
ter—— 

The CuarrmMan. He is a member of the special committee and also 
a member of the League of Free Nations 3 

Dr. Inman. He is a member of the special committee. I do not 
know whether he is a member of the other or not. Mr. De Bekker 

The Cuarrman. Who is Mr. De Bekker? 

Dr. Instan, A newspaper correspondent. 

:. The Cuatrman. He is the newepa per correspondent to whom you 
referred a little while ago, is he not 

Dr. Inman. De Bekker. 

The CHarrMAN. He is not a member of the League of Free Na- 
tions, is he? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. What is his business? 

Dr. Instan. I understand that he went to Mexico for the New 
York Tribune to report on conditions in Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Is he still with the Tribune? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; he quit the Tribune. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know why? 

Dr. Inman. He told me it was because after he had reported 
against intervention the Tribune came out in favor of intervention, 
and therefore he quit. 

The CuarrMan. They dispensed with his services, or he quit? 

Dr. Inman. He quit. 

T CHAIRMAN. They did not dispense with his services, but he 

ult 
: Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Those that you have mentioned are the only 
members of the committee that you now recall who were present} 

Dr. Inman. The only ones that I remember just now. If I had 
a list of the committee I could check them up. : 

The Cuarmman. There it is [handing the witness a paper]. 

Dr. Inman. I meant of the special Mexican committee. 

The CHarrman. That is what I am anxious to find out, who are 
the members of the special Mexican committee. s 

Dr. Ixman. I will be glad to give you the names of the com- 
mittee. 

The CHarrman. I would like to have them. The others are here 
before us. 

Dr. Inman. Kellogg, McDonald, Kennedy, who is also a news- 
paper correspondent, or, rather, in the publicity business—I do not 
suppose you would call him a newspaper correspondent; Mr. 
Slaughter—— 

Dr, Winton. He was not there. 

The Cuarrman. He was not there, you say? 

Dr. Inman. He was not there at that meeting. 

The CHarrMAN. Was Mr. Trowbridge there? 

Dr. Inman. Not at this meeting; no. He was at a later meeting. 

The Cyarrman. You have mentioned all those you can think of 
who were there? 

Dr. Inman, Yes, sir. 
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The CuHarkMAN. You say there were present some newspaper men 
and others who have recently been in Mexico and have also been 
in Washington working against intervention. Those were Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr. De Bekker? : 

i Dr. Inman. Mr. De Bekker has been to Mexico, but Mr. Kennedy 
as not. 

The CuarrMan. But you say, “recently been to Mexico and have 
also been in Washington working against intervention? ” 

Dr. Inman. Mr. De Bekker is the one I had in mind particularly 
who had been in both places. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. De Bekker is the author of one of the arti- 
cles that are being sent out by the League of Free Nations under 
release and for publication. I hold in my hand advance proof from 
the Nation, release August 30, 1919, “ Mexico’s Future,” by L. J. 
De Bekker. He is the De Bekker of whom you spoke. 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You know that the League of Free Nations has 
been sending out articles of this kind, do you not? 

Dr. Inman, Yes, sir. 

The CHarkmMan. What do you call that, Doctor? Is that a propa- 
ganda or not? 

Dr. Inman, I should think so. 

The Cuatrman. And perfectly legitimate propaganda? 

Dr. Inman. I think so. 

The CHamrMan. I agree with you. 

I have another here from the League of Free Nations’ Association, 
New York, “ Release on receipt,” entitled “ Murder and Revenge,’ 
by L. J. De Bekker. He is the same De Bekker, I suppose, is he not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Doctor, was Mr. Fornaro present? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You know him? 

Dr. Instan. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. He has not been working with you at all? 

Dr. Inman. Not that I know of. 

The Coarrman. You do not know him? 

Dr. Inman. I do not know him. 

The CuHarrMANn. I have another here, “ Free Service, the League of 
Free Nations Association, New York, by L. J. De Bekker.” Mr. De 
Bekker has been doing a great deal of this propaganda work for the 
association with reference to Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Is he assigned to this Mexican committee for which 
you speak for work? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CHarman. And consults with them, does he? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. I have here advance proof from The World To- 
morrow for September, League of Free Nations Association, New 
York. Do you see all this propaganda matter that goes out, Doctor? 

Dr. Inman. I have about all those things you refer to here in this 
envelope [indicating]. } 
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The Cuarrman. Possibly you have this advance proof—— 

Dr. Inman. To turn in to you, I mean. | 

The Cuarrman. You have this advance proof from The World 
Tomorrow, entitled “ The Truth About Mexico ”? 

Dr. Inman. I think that is in here; yes, sir. 

The CHairMAN. It does not seem to be fathered by Mr. De Bekker. 
It starts off: 

. Not content with the prejudiced House inquiry into Mexican affairs, the Sen- 


ate has appointed a subcommittee of the Foreign Affairs Committee, headed by 
that notorious enemy of Carranza, Senator Fall, of New Mexico.” 


Then you go on and refer to the fact that— 


The President has put an embargo on the supply of arms to the Carranza 
Government, the effect of which will be to cripple it in dealing with the bandits, 
who, aided by their friends this side of the border, have been successfully smug- 
gling arms into the country. 

Did you oppose the placing of the embargo upon the shipment of 
arms into Mexico 

Dr. Inman. I never opposed it; no, sir; I never took any action in 
the matter. 

The CuarrMan. I mean are you opposed to it? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman, I should judge so from this propaganda which is 
going out. 

Dr. Inman. It seems to me that we are just cutting off the power 
of Carranza to stop banditry. If he has no arms with which to pursue 
the bandits, it will be impossible, it does not make any difference how 
good his intentions are, for him to do anything, practically. 

The CuHarrMan. I notice it is stated further in this article which is 
sent out by your committee: 

Newspaper propaganda continues to inflame sentiment. The press publishes 
-everything hostile to the Mexican Government and refuses most of what is 
favorable to it. 


What foundation have you for the statement that the press refuses - 


what is favorable to the Mexican Government, Doctor? 

Dr. Inman. Bear in mind, Senator, that that is not my article. 

The CHarirMAN. It is sent out by your committee ? 

Dr. Inman. I have understood from several authors that they 
have offered articles in favor of Carranza and they have been told 
that nothing that is favorable to Carranza is acceptable. 

The CHatrmMaAN. You say in this letter that the revelations that 
a newspaper man made concerning the amount of money being 
spent by the oil interests to manufacture propaganda in favor of 
intervention was “simply appalling.” 

Would you object to stating to the committee what those revela- 
tions were? | 

Mr. Inman. Those revelations are made in print, Mr. Chairman, 
and I have those articles here. They are made in the Nation and 
in various other papers. 

The CHarrMAn. You can refresh your memory, of course, and 
then let us have the information without putting the entire article 
in the record. 

Senator BranpEcEE. Who fathers that statement? Who was the 
author of the article? 


Pah. a a ; 
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Dr. Inman. In the Nation, Mr. De Bekker is the author. Refer- 
ence has just been made to that article that you just read, Mr. 
Chairman—— 

The CHarrMANn. This is the World To-morrow. 

Senator BraNnpbEGEE. I mean, who is the author of the statement 
that the amount of money being spent by the oil interests to create 
intervention in Mexico is simply appalling? Who knows about 
that and who states it? 3 : 

Dr. Inman. Mr. DeBekker has stated that. 

Senator BranpbeceEE. Of his own knowledge, do you know? 

_ Dr. Inman. Supposedly so; because he has made these statements 


in p lic. 
e CHAIRMAN. You mean that the statements made there at 
this meeting were in your hearing, I presume? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CHarrRMAN (reading) : 

Revelations that a newspaper man made concerning the amount of money 
teing spent by the oil interests to mandfacture propaganda in favor of in- 
terventions are simply appalling. 

You have testified that De Bekker was there, and I presume that 
he made that statement there? 

Dr. Inman. He made those statements. 

The Cuarrman. Did he make the statement that you are going 
to read here now? 

Dr. Inman. No. I was simply going to read a letter, a private 
letter that I have written in answer to the only letter that I have re- 
ceived from certain oil interests concerning this matter. It clears 
up the whole thing as to my attitude, if you care to have that. 

The Cuarrmman. That is all right, Doctor, a little later, but I am 
asking you now about what revelations there were made at this meet- 
ing of the committee that you pronounce in this letter which you sent 
out to your mission as simply appalling. | 

Dr. Inman. The fact that offices were maintained both in Washing- 
ton and New York and several people employed—a large number of 
people, the way he states it—to circularize the whole country and to 
fill the press of the United States with a certain class of articles con- 
cerning Mexico. | 

The CHarrman. Did he say anything about the amount which was 
being spent ? 

Dr. Inman. No; but he said they had costly offices. 

The CuHamman. How did you come to the conclusion that these 
revelations of the money being spent by the oil interests to manufac- 
ture propaganda in favor of intervention were simply appalling? 
On what did you found that—on just the fact that he said they had 
offices here and were circularizing the country ? 

Dr. Inman. He said large offices and mentioned several people who 
were employed there, the number of agents they had out over the coun- 
try. and things of that kind. 

The CHarrman. How many offices did he mention they had? 

Dr. Inman. He mentioned particularly the ones in New York and 
Washington. 

The Cuarmman. What office is that in New York? 

Dr. Instaw. I do not know what office he referred to, but offices 
maintained by certain oil interests. 
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The Cuarrman. What offices did he refer to in Washington? 

Dr. Inman. The same organization. 

The Cnarmax. What organization was it? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose he was referring to the Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. In Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. In Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. You know something about the membership of 
that organization? 

Dr. Inman. I have a pamphlet here which shows something of the 
membership; yes. | 
-~ The Crrarrman. They have members all over the United States, 
have they not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. As well as in New York and Washington ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

_ The CHADS: And they maintain offices in New York and Wash- 
ington 

Dr. Inman. I understand they maintain them in other places, too. 

The CuarrMAn. Where? 

Dr. Inman. In San Francisco and in El Paso. 

The CratrMan. In connection with or separate from the Mexican 
Petroleum Co. or the Doheny interests? 

Dr. Inman. I think they are separate. 

The CHarrman. Who supports them? 

Dr. Inman. From the bulletin that I have here they are supported 
by the Society for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 

The CuatrmMan. About how many of them are there there? Whose 
names are on this bulletin? 

Dr. Inman. This bulletin that I have here refers particularly to the 
two offices and the organizing agents that are now doing work in 
Texas and in other Western States, organizing the whole country, 
so the bulletin says. 

The Cuarrman. That is the organization, and it is their work, 
the revelations concerning which, made by Mr. De Bekker at this 
meeting, you regarded as appalling? : 

Dr. Inman. When I wrote that letter I did not know about the 
workings of this Association for the Protection of American Rights 
in Mexico. I did not know what, for instance—I had never seen 
one of their periodicals, and I did not know what interests were sup- 
porting it, or anything of the kind. I simply understood it was 
certain oil interests doing it, and that is the reason that in my 
letter I made no reference to any particular organizations or any 
particular companies, because I did not know they were? 

Senator BranpEcEE. What oil interests were doing it? 

Dr. Inman. As I say, I do not know which oil interests. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You said in this letter that you had evi- 
dence—— 

Dr. Inman. Certain oil interests. 

Senator BranpeEcre (continuing). That you have evidence of cer- 
tain oil interests. What were the certain oil interests—which ones? 

Dr. Inman. I do not know. 

Senator BranpEGEE. What is your evidence! 
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Dr. Inuan. What I stated there is what I heard at the committee 
meeting. 

The Cuarrman. You say you had evidence of this. 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranpecEeE. What is that evidence? 

Dr. Inman. I had had evidence of it. Anybody can get that from 
reading the papers. E 

Senator Branpecee. Is that what you mean—you had seen it in the 
newspapers? 

Dr. Inman. No; I do not mean that. 

Senator BranpEGEE. What did you mean when you said you had 
the evidence of it? 

Dr. Inman. I had evidence of it; yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecer. What sort of evidence? 

Dr. Inman. For example, the Federation of Churches of Chicago 
sent a letter saying that a committee in Washington called the “ Re- 
publican Publicity Committee” had given out a statement, and that 
following that a large number of western papers had appeared for 
intervention, and that during four days eight different papers came 
out with editorials in practically the same language advocating inter- 
vention, and saying you must “spank the unruly baby,” etc. 

i anar Braxpecer. How does that prove that the oil interests are 
ong it 

Dr. Inutan. I do not say that it proves it. 

_ Senator Branpecee. That is the charge in the letter, that the oil 
interests are spending this money. : 

Dr. Inman. I say that is the charge that had been made at that 
meeting. 

Se BranpecEE. Do you know upon what evidence the charge 
was made ? 

Dr. Inman. The evidence is given in the articles that Mr. De Bekker 
has been writing. 

Senator BranpecEE. That is al] you know about it? 

Dr. Inman. I can not say that that is all I know about it. 

Senator BranpecEe. Have you any evidence that the oil men are 
contributing money to get the United States to intervene by force of 
arms in Mexico? 

Dr. Instan. I understand that from what certain of the interests 
have told me recently they are not in favor of intervention. They 
sav they are not in favor of intervention. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. That is not the question, Doctor. I asked 
you if you had had any evidence that they contributed money to 
create a feeling for intervention? . 

Dr. Inuan. I have evidence of this, that after that letter was writ- 
ten I have seen their statements, and they appeared to me to be very 
misrepresentative of the situation in Mexico, and the fact that they 
are organizing all over this country, that they have out secretaries in 
sections and in other places organizing chambers of commerce and 
urging individual citizens to come in as members of this organiza- 
ton— 

Senator BranDEGEE. What organization? 

Dr. IxĮman. The Association for the Protection of American 
nehts in Mexico. l 
Senator BranpecFe. Is that all composed of oil men? 
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Dr. Inman. No; but have I not made clear that what I said in 
that letter and what I am saying now are different things? 

Senator BranDEGEE. Yes; and that is what I am worden at— 
why it is So. 

r. Inman. I mean to say that I have come in possession of one 
of those bulletins since then which tells me what the Association 
for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico is doing. 

Senator BranpecEer. Do you believe that any oil interest is now 
contributing money to induce Congress to authorize forcible inter- 
vention in Mezico 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I do not. My only idea there is that the 
things that they gave out tend toward making the American people 
feel that they ought to intervene in Mexico. I never had any idea 
of declaring that the oil interests are trying to buy Congress or buy 
anybody else. 

Senator BrANDEGEE. You did not intimate that; you said they 
were putting up money to force intervention. 

The Cuairman. Doctor, if the oil interests are putting up money 
or securing publication for their views in reference to Mexico, they 
are doing exactly what you and your committee are doing with refer- 
ence to your views, are they not? 

Dr. INMan. Yes. 

The Cuairman. And you are perfectly sincere in sending out the 
literature that you are sending out, are you not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. | 

The CuHarrman. And you think that they must have some ulterior 
motives in sending out the literature which they are sending out? 

Dr. Inman. I do not believe in their literature—— 

The CHarrMan. They do not believe in yours, very likely. 

Dr. Inman. I do not suppose they do, but certainly—— 

The Cuarrman. Let us go a little further. You say, “ While I 
have had evidence of this propaganda, at the same time I had no 
conception of its enormity until the facts were laid before me.” 

What do you mean by “enormity,” Doctor? What does “ enor- 
mity ” mean ? 

Dr. Inman. I have just explained a while ago about the enormous 
organization 

he CHarrman. Oh. You mean it in the sense of enormous? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is that your idea of what “enormity ” means? 

Senator BranpEeGceE. The same as “appalling.” 

The Cuarrman. I thought it meant something different from that. 
Let us look up the meaning of “enormity ” in the dictionary. That 
word struck me as very, very significant. 

You say: 

The man who has gone into the matter most thoroughly says that the oil 
men have large oftices in Washington and New York, with unlimited supplies 
of money to carry on this propaganda. 

Did vou get that information from De Bekker? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarmMan (reading): 

That they are playing not simply for the oil wells in Tampico and Vera 


Cruz, but for a much larger stake; that they have found out that Mexico is 
full of oil; that while they admit that Carranza so far has not confiscated 
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their properties and has promised not to do so, what they want is the United 
States to get a hold of Mexico so that they can easily obtain these billions 
of dollars of oil property, which are certain to be developed in the future. 

Did all that information come to you from Mr. De Bekker? 

Dr. Inman. Well, there was a discussion around the table. Dr. 
Slaughter had been there. 

The Cuarrman. Did Dr. Slaughter come to this conclusion ? 

Dr. Inman. I do not remember. 

The CHarmman. Doctor, just look at the word “enormity ” here in 
this definition and let us see if you mean what it says. 

Dr. Inman. Mr. Chairman, ıt would not do any good to bring in 
dictionaries. I want to read this letter here, which will explain my 
whole attitude. 

The CuarrMan. Very well; we will allow you to read that letter, 
but I am asking yov about this letter now. 

Dr. Inman. I did not go down and write that letter. I dictated 
that letter right off, and it went off to individuals. If it had been 
a carefully prepared statement, going out to the press, I certainly 
should have been careful about what I was saying. That was a 
letter which was written to private individuals, with absolutely no 
thought in mind that it was to be published. 

Senator Branpecez. Do you not think that when you are stirring 
up actions by an organization on an international question you ought 
to be easetul even 1n writing letters to private individuals, reading 
the riot act and sounding the bugle call of alarm? 

Dr. Insan. I think that one can certainly trust his friends and 
not be so particularly careful about just exactly the wording. 

Senator Branpecee. But this was designed, was it not—this talk- 
ing about the appalling use of money, and the enormity of the 
propaganda going on by these oil interests—and intended to arouse 
them to an effort with reference to an international matter? 

Dr. Ixacan. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranpEGeE. Do you not think that in that sort of thing 
you ought to exercise some care before you blame people for mis- 
statements ? | 

Dr. Inman. That is the way it was done. 

Senator Branpecee. I thank you for being frank about it. 

a Ixn{max. I simply dictated the letter, and sent it right off; that 
is all. 

The CHarrman. Did you not send it to the New York Times? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHairMAN. It was not sent to the Times with your knowledge? 

Dr. Inwean. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. It was not sent to any paper at all, with your 
knowledge, for publication ? 

Dr. Inutan. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. By yourself or anyone else? 

Dr. Instan. No, sir. | 

The CHarrman. It did get into the paper, did it not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. . 

The Cnammax. Do vou know how? 

Dr. Inman. The secretary of the Presbyterian board gave it to 
the New Era movement of their organization, with the statement 
that we ought to do something to counteract intervention. This pub- 
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licity man thought he saw a good story in it, so he just put it out. 
It evidently was a good story, because it caused tremendous excite- 
ment all the way round. . 

Senator BranpecEE. You could do that if you hollered “fire!” in 
a theater. 

Dr. Inman. I have said nothing in there that had not been said 
in public many times before. I do not see why that particular letter 
should cause any particular excitement. _ 

Senator BranpEGEE. These are supposed to be responsible organi- 
zations. You are the secretary for a large organization which is 
supposed to father the authority of this other society of the League 
of Free Nations. There is nothing back of it all but the statement 
of Mr. De Bekker. Nobody has taken the pains to investigate the 
ats of it, apparently. You say you know nothing about it, your- 
self. 

Dr. Inman. Those statements had been publicly made. They had 
~ never been challenged. 

Senator Branpecee. Now they are made privately on your author- 
ity as the secretary of this religious body. 

The CuHarrMan. Just to clear up the record a moment. I was 
struck with this word “enormity” as being distinguished from the 
ordinary conception of the word “enormous.” I find in this dic- 
tionary, which is Webster’s New International, that the meaning 1s 
given as being “ the state or quality of exceeding a measure or rule, 
or of being immoderate, monstrous, or outrageous.” 

That which is enormous; especially, an extreme offense against order, right, 
or decency; an atrocious crime; flagitious villainy; an atrocity. 

You did not mean enormity—you meant enormous? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You should have used the word “ enormous” in- 
stead of the word “ enormity.” 

You say that Dr. Slaughter was present; he had been in Mexico, 
but you do not recall that he expressed himself as convinced that 
those people were trying to get hold of all the property in Mexico 
by persuading this Government to take over Mexico. Who was con- 
vinced of that? Who expressed this view at that meeting? 

Dr. Inman. I think Dr. Slaughter expressed the same idea. 

The CuHarrman. Is that your idea? 

Dr. Inman. Is it my idea—personally ? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Dr. Inman. Not except simply as I reported it there as what these 
eee who had gone into the thing had said. I had no basis 

or an opinion. 

The Cuarrman, This letter, then, was not in any degree settin 
out your opinions, but just what you gathered there at this meeting 

Dr. Inman. I came from that meeting with all of those things that 
had been brought out, feeling that there was a big effort being made 
to misrepresent things in Mexico which would bring about inter- 
vention. -` 

The Cuamman. For the purpose of enabling them to get hold of 
all the oil properties in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Yes; that is one of the things. 

The CuarrMan. Do you believe that now? 
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Dr. INmMan. I am not sure about that. I do not think I have 
enough evidence to make up an opinion on it, in fact. 

The CHarrman, You did have enough to make a direct statement 
then, because you say “ You see, then, what very large stakes they 
are playing for, and why they are willing to spend unlimited 
amounts of money and to stop at nothing in order to bring about 
their purposes.” 

That went out to your missions, and copies of it have been sent to 
Mexico, even, and it has gone all over the United States, has it not, 
and been considered in church meetings, missionary meetings, etc.— 
similar statements to this? 

Dr. Instan. Of course, it was published in the press. 

The CHarrman. Over your name, as authority. [Reading:] 

When the country has been worked up just a little bit more, then it will be 
ea.‘y to pull off a few raids by Villa and other bandits in Mexico, as has already 
been done, and inflame the people of the United States to such an extent that 
we Shall be swept into war before we know it. 

Doctor, I want to ask you what you know about the pulling off of 
raids by Villa? ee 
7 Dr. Inman. That is so stated in Mr. De Bekker’s articles in The 
Nation. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, you have been in Mexico since 1905. You 
had a mission there among those people, near the border. You have 
crossed backward and forward. Vou are now at the head of, or en- 
gaged in, a great religious or educational work in Mexico. Do you 
make this statement simply upon the information conveyed to you or 
statements made to you by Mr. De Bekker? 

Dr. Insstan. For instance, I have a letter here from Prof. Osuna— 
or rather the information comes from Prof. Osuna—about munitions 
offered to him while he was governor of the State of Tamaulipas. It 
is common talk about how the expedition of Blanquet, who went 
right out from New York, was certainly financed by somebody there. 
There are certainly people in this country who are helping to sustain 
this movement against Carranza in Mexico. 

The Coarmman. Where did Blanquet land? He did not go to the 
border, did he? 

Dr. Insean. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Did he have passports from the State Depart- 
ment? 

Dr. Inman. I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know whether he had passports or 
not? 

Dr. Inman. I do not know whether he did or not. 

The Caamman. You do not know where he went from? 

Dr. Inman. I understand he went from New York. It was all 
played up in the papers. 

The CHarrMan. You do not know whether he went from Cuba or 
not? 
wor Inman. He might have gone from Cuba after he left New 

ork. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Doctor; does that throw light upon this 
statement I was asking you about with regard to the Villa raids and 
similar raids, whether it came from New York or Cuba or wherever 
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$ a come from? Does that throw any light upon this statement 
ere 

Dr. Inman. I do not know as it does. 

The Coamman. You say that Osuna told you while he was gov- 
er that he had ammunition offered him by Americans on this 
side 

Dr. Inman. It was offered by people in Tamaulipas. 

The CHarrman. Oh, it was offered by people in Tamaulipas. 
That is in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. He had the ammunition oh the other side and 
was willing to sell it. 

The Cuarrman. Where was it on the other side? 

Dr. Inman. In Texas. 

The Cuarman. In Texas? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Were they Americans or Mexicans? 

Dr. Instan. I don’t remember whether they were Americans or 
Mexicans. | 

The CuHarrman. Somebody in Tamaulipas, either Mexican or 
Ar 2rican, offered Mr. Osuna, so he told you, while he was governor, 
certain ammunition which they claimed to have in the State of 
Texas? Is that the statement of the case? 

Dr. Inman. I would like, if I could find the statement which was 
sent to me by the secretary of the mission boards, to read that to you, 
but I don’t think I could put my hands on it right now. I will find 
it for you, however. 

The CHarrMan. You have all the time you want, Doctor. 

Dr. Inman. It seems to point out this fact, which is being pointed 
out in so many different ways: That there is help on this side of the 
border for those who are opposed to Carranza on the other side. 

The Cuarrman. That, yet, Doctor, does not touch the question. 
You state here, “ When the country has been worked up just a little 
bit more it will be easy to pull off a few raids by Villa or other 
bandits in Mexico, as has already been done, and inflame the people 
of the United States to such an extent that we shall be swept into 
war before we know it.” That is the statement I am asking you 
ubout. What do you know about any raid by Villa or anyone else 
which might inflame or has inflamed the minds of the people of the 
United States? 

Dr. Inman. I know that a good many people have claimed that the 
Villa raid was financed by people in the United States. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, who was it, Doctor? Just give us the name 
9f some man who made that claim. Was it Mr. de Bekker? 

Dr. Inman. Well, you certainly have seen it in the press. 

The Cuarman. Well, now, here is the statement you have made, 
und you are a minister and you are going to your churches with this 
propaganda and making these statements, and I think you certainly 
should have some foundation for the statements. 

Dr. Inman. Well, I can’t recall just at the present time how all 
these things have come into my mind. I can’t give you absolute 
authority for all those things. 

The CuatrMan. I will ask you for your personal belief. In your 
opinion, do you believe that any American financed the Villa raid 
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on Columbus, N. Mex.? I suppose that is the Villa raid you were 
referring to? : 

Dr. Inman. I think Villa had been helped by Americans; yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Do you believe that any Americans financed or 
eh to finance or sought to secure the raid by Villa across to this 
side 

Dr. Inman. Maybe not that particular raid. 

The CaarrMan. Well, any other raid. | 

Dr. Inman. I think he has been helped by Americans on this side 
of the border. 

The Coamman. What reason have you to believe that? 

Dr. Inman. Well, what reason, I can’t see how Villa can continue 
and how he can always come back again, unless he is getting his am- 
munition from some place or other and is being financed. 

The CuHarrman. Then that is just your judgment because Villa 
does continue in operation against Carranza, and you can not con- 
ceive how he can do it otherwise, unless he is being helped by 
people in the United States, and that leads you to send out state- 
ments of this kind? Is that it? 

Dr. Inman. And because also there are so many misstatements 
made by some of the financial interests in this country about condi- 
tions in Mexicc that I think they certainly must be wishing to bring 
about those conditions. 

The CHarrman. Well, now, what misstatements made by what in- 
terests? Just give us one misstatement that has been made with 
reference to the conditions in Mexico. 

Dr. Inman. Well, let me read you one or two of those statements. 

The CHarrman (handing witness a paper). Is that what you have 
reference to? 

Dr. Inman. No. Here is a statement from one of the San Fran- 
cisco papers: 


TIME To ACT IN MEXICO, ASSERTS UNITED STATES ARMY MAN—CARRANZ.A MERE 
FIGUREHEAD AND MURDER AND PILLAGE GO ON UNHINDERED—-THREE HUNDRED 
AMERICANS KILLED—MAJ. MACDONNELL HERE TO AROUSE SUPPORT OF ANY 
STEPS GOVERNMENT MAy TAKE. 


Seeking the support of local leaders, Maj. John G. MacDonnell, United 
States Army, one of Lieut. Gen. Hunter Liggett’s staff in France, arrived in 
San Francisco yesterday to promote plans to solve the Mexican problem. 
Maj. MacDonnell is field secretary for the National Association for the Pro- 
tection of American Rights in Mexico. Membership in the association is held 
by more than 600 banks, industrial and commercial institutions in the United 
States. San Francisco will be asked to fall in line, Maj. MacDonnell says, in 
upholding Congress and the administration in whatever policy is mandatory 
for the correction of present intolerable conditions. 

“The placid indifference with which killing of more than 300 American 
citizens in Mexico within the last few years is regarded,” says Maj. Mac- 
Donnell, “to say nothing of the attempted confiscation of American property 
worth more than a billion dollars, would appear to indicate the need for some- 
body to assume the leadership in arousing the torpid public conscience. 


HERE TO AROUSE PUBLIC. 


“ Some have felt and said that the Government has been remiss in protecting 
its citizens, but a democratic government can not go beyond the wishes of the 
people who create it. When the people demand it full justice will be done 
in the present intolerable situation in Mexico. 
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“Our association, for which I am seeking the support of San Francisco, 
was formed to arouse, organize, and lead public sentiment which would sup- 
port Congress and the administration in taking, without further delay, what- 
ever steps may be necessary to secure protection for the lives and property 
of American citizens wherevers they may be and to compel that respect for 
the American flag which has been so conspicuously lacking in Mexico for 
the greater part of 80 years. 


“* AMERICANS IN CHINA PROTECTED. 


“We did not hesitate to take energetic steps for the protection of American 
citizens in China in the Boxer rebellion of 1900. We recognized the right and 
duty of a government to protect its citizens temporarily residing in foreign 
lands, when Italy demanded and received, without demur on our part, repar- 
ation for the lynching of some of its citizens in New Orleans. Indeed, the 
duty of a government to protect its citizens wherever they may be seems 
to be fully understood everywhere but in America to-day. That is the pur- 
pose for which governments are created. 

“The Mexican situation concerns not alone those who have invested large 
sums in Mexico, nor the survivors of thousands of colonists who have lost 
everything they possessed and whose families have been murdered. It is a 
matter which vitally interests every man, woman, and child in America. 


“ HAVEN FOR I. W. W. 


“ Mexico is the haven or refuge to which the I. W. W. were sent to be 
tortured by German propagandists. The product of this joint labor of anarchy 
and kultur was Bolshevism, which was first put into effect in Mexico in all 
its details, even to public ownership of women and corruption of children. 
The truth is that there is no organized government in Mexico. Carranza is 
merely the nominal head of a movement and does not even control his own 
so-called government. The control rests in the hands of military chieftains 
who acknowledge no allegiance to Carranza, except that which Is gained 
through being provided with money. Only one-half of 1 per cent of the people 
of Mexico are responsible for the crimes that are committed there. 


“ COUNTRY IN CHAOS. 


“ Chaos is the only word which describes the situation when we attempt 
to view it as a whole. Under such conditions is it not imperative that America 
should be aroused to the menace of the southern border? Those who origi- 
nated the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico thought so. And no violent protests against its aims and activities 
have emanated from Washington. 

“ Among the institutions of America sponsoring the association are the 
National City Bank, Bankers’ Trust Co., Chase National Bank, Guaranty 
Trust Co., and J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; the Associated Supply Co.. San 
Francisco; A. M. Lockett & Co., New Orleans; Beaumont Iron Works, Texas ; 
Security Trust & Savings Bank, First National Bank. Merchants’ National 
Bank, Farmers and Mechanics’ National Bank, Los Angeles; and other prom- 
inent institutions throughout the United States.” 


Senator Branoecee. Is that any worse than what Gen. Alvarado 
said, which you said he thought he could substantiate? 

Dr. NMAN. Yes; I think so. 

Senator Branpecee. In what respect ? 

Dr. Inman. This nationalization of women, for example, and the 
fact that Bolshevism originated in Mexico, and German propaganda 
is circulated there. 

Senator Branpecre. Did not Alvarado say the whole system was 
corrupt and rotten in the article that Senator Fall read a while ago? 
ioe Inman, He certainly does not make any statement of that 

n 

Senator Branprecer. He did not use the expression, “the public 
nationalization of women”? 
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Dr. Inman. No, sir. | 

Senator Braxnpeare. But you admitted here, as I understood you, 
Se you thought Alvarado could substantiate the statements that 

e made. 

Dr. Inman. Well, in individual cases, but not generally. 

Senator BranpecEEe. Do you think what he meant was that now 
and then there were some corrupt men in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; that is what he says. 

Senator Branpecee. I opened your book a few minutes ago and 
read one statement there that the great task in Mexico was to de- 
velop some character. 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; that is what I believe. 

Senator Branpecee. That means that at present, in your opinion, 
they are without character, does it not? 

r. Inman. Not entirely without character. 

Senator Branpecee. I would assume that, as a rule, if they did 
not develop it. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Doctor, what has that to do with that state- 
ment you made? Shall I read your statement again to you? 

Dr. Inman. What part of it do you refer to? 

The CHarrman. “When the country has been worked up just a lit- 
tle bit more it would be very easy to pull off a few raids by Villa or 
other bandits in Mexico, as has already been done, and inflame the 
people of the United States to such an extent that we shall be swept 
into war before we know it.” Now, you have read that article, 
which I presume you say is intended to inflame the minds of the 
people of the United States. What has that to do with the pulling 
off of a raid by Villa or others across the border? Do you construe 
that to mean that Maj. McDonald was securing assistance from the 
Association for the Protection of American Rights; with the idea 
that he was going to give financial assistance or any other assistance 
to Villa or any Mexicans to raid American homes? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I don’t think so, but I think that would cer- 
tainly make that very easy for that to be done. 

The CHarrman. Well, but what do you mean by that statement? 
I must say that in my Judgment, if I may be allowed to give my 
individual judgment, formed after a good many years’ rather in- 
timate association with Mexico, and living on the border and rep- 
resenting a border State, and having been in Mexico and on the 
border for 35 years, that any statement or reference to any American 
entering into any scheme to have the border raided, or Americans 
killed. or American women outraged, or American property de- 
stroved on this border or in Mexico, for the purpose of bringing 
about intervention, is one that should be proven by anyone who 
repeats it or even suggests a repetition. It is an outrageous thing, 
it strikes me. Does it not you? 

Dr. Inman. Well, there have certainly been renegade Americans 
down there who have done a lot of things. 

The CuairmMan. Were there any renegade Americans in the Villa 
raid? , 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know. 
The Cuarmman. Did you ever hear that there were? 
Dr. Inman. No, sir. 
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The CHarrman. Did you ever hear there were any renegade Ameri- 
ae coming across from Mexico, with the Mexicans on the other 
side 

Dr. Inman. I don’t recall any particular instance; no, sir. 

The CuairmMan. I will put into the record at a later date some of 
Ane actions of renegade Americans on this side cooperating with 

exico. 

Senator BranpecEeE. When you state that after the country has 
been sufficiently aroused by this propaganda by the interests, that “ it 
will be easy to pull off some Villa raids and inflame the country,” 
do you mean to intimate that American business interests are going 
to buy Villa to raid this country, so as to force this country to 
intervene? Is that your idea? 

Dr. Inman. I think some renegade Americans are working on the 
proposition all the time. 

Senator BranpEcEE. By “ renegade Americans” do.you mean the 
oil interests and these interests that have been referrel to? 

Dr. Inman. Certainly not. 

Senator BraNnpDEGEE. Renegade Americans do not have a large 
amount of money, goneraiy do they, to buy Mexican armies to in- 
vade their country 

Dr. Inman. Sometimes they do. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You don’t mean any American business inter- 
ests would attempt to do that? 

Dr. Inman. No. 

Senator BranpeEcEE. That is all I wanted to know. 

The CHarrmMan. What object would there be in any Americans 
pulling off a raid, as you say? 

Dr. Inman. Well, because—what are these renegade Americans 
doing over there? 

The CuHarrmMan. You are connecting oil interests here who are 
oe oil properties in Mexico, and stating that they are de- 
sirous of acquiring Mexico. In that connection you are holding 
out to your people here that certain people are seeking to inflame 
public opinion to such a point that a raid can then be pulled off 
which will so inflame public opinion that war will be brought about 
and Mexico acquired for the oil interests or other interests? Is that 
what your letter says? 

Dr. Inman. Well, maybe I have not made that point clear. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, my idea is this, that if it is simply a rene- 

ade American acting independently, attempting to secure a lot of 

exican cutthroats, to raid the border, if he is acting on his own 
initiative, what has that to do with the oil interests or the American 
interests of any kind? Do you believe that the American Smelting 
& Refining Co. would be guilty of anything of that kind? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t think so. i 

The Cuatrman. Do you believe that the Phelps-Dodge Co., owning 
the Nocozari mines, would try to do anything of that kind? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t think so. 

The Cuarmman. Do you believe the Cole-Ryan Syndicate, owning 
the Cananea mine, mould be guilty of anything of that sort? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know them. 

The CuarrMan. Well, Mr. John D. Ryan is at the head of it, who 
was at the head of the Aircraft Division during the war. Thomas F. 
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Cole has been identified with the Steel Co. for many years, until he 
retired a few years ago. They are what is known as the Cole-Ryan 
Syndicate and control the Cananea.copper mine, and it is from that 
mine that a very large part of the copper you testified about coming 
into this country comes. Do you believe those people would attempt 
to bring about a war by hiring renegade Americans or certain Mexi- 
cans to raid the Americans on this side of the border? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t think so. 

The Cuargman. Now, Doctor, do you believe that any man, whether 
he is a Christian or not—any American—would be guilty of anything 
of that kind? 

Dr. Inman. Yes; I think there are some men who would be. 

The CHarrMan. Well, sir, I am sorry. I am rather glad that I 
have a better opinion of Americans than you have. I have not had 
any such associates that would lead me to such belief. 

r. INman. Americans are just like other people. They are just 
human beings, and I guess we have got our share of bad ones as well 
as other nations. 

The Cuarrman. Undoubtedly. Then, if you did not mean what 
you say, do you not think you should have explained this letter you 
sent out to your missionaries telling them that you did not mean to 
mislead them into the belief that the Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico were trying to bring about intervention 
by inflaming public opinion to such an extent that Congress and the 
administration would be compelled to intervene by armed forces and 
make war? Do you not think, if you had no real reason to make such 
a statement, that you should correct the statement you sent out? 

Dr. Inman. Mr. Chairman, I didn’t make any statements about 
any organizations or anything of the kind, and I did not intend to. 

e CHAIRMAN. Counsel has just called my attention to page 119 
of your book, which I have not read. It states there: 

But the real reason for our making war on Mexico, if we do, would be in 
order to protect American investors. Of course, the great majority of our 
people would not knowingly consent to making war for that reason, but it would 
not take a great deal more misrepresentation by the American press about the 
chaos that exists in Mexico and another sensational border raid or two, which 
could easily be arranged, to make the majority honestly vote such a war for the 
good of Mexico. 

You wrote that? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. You still adhere to it? 

Dr. InmAN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you think the natural conclusion from the 
reading of that and from the reading of that letter that the people 
to whom you sent it would draw that Americans for that unholy 
purpose would arrange to bring about raids across the border? 

Dr. Inman. I am ready to stand by what I said in the book. 

The Cuarmman. And what you said in the letter? | 

Dr. Inman. That letter was hastily written; was written without 
any thought of its publication or anything of the kind. 

The CHAIRMAN. at distinction do you make between the letter 
and this statement: “ Border raid or two could easily be arranged 

and make the majority honestly vote such a war for the good of 
Mexico”? What do you mean by “could easily be arranged ”’? 
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Dr. Inman. I mean it would be a thing that could be arranged. 

The CHarrman. What knowledge have you about arranging raids 
between Mexico and this country? 

Dr. Inman. I haven’t any knowledge except what has been pub- 
dished very widely. 

The CuHarrmMan. Where? 

Dr. Inman. In the papers. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, I am asking you about that now. What 
' papers do you mean? 

Dr. Inman. In various different papers and even in books which 
claim that these raids have been financed in that way. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think any conscientious American has 
published such a statement in a book without sufficient fact to 
sustain it? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t remember just now how they were brought 
out, but I can look up that fact. | 

The CHarrMan. I wish you would. 

Dr. Inman. I will look them up for you. 

The CwHarrman. I will promise you that if the process of this 
committee or of the Senate of the United States can reach any such 
American, it will reach him, and he will be asked to explain any 
such statement. I will be very much obliged if you will give me 
the names. Have you made any statement in your book, or else- 
where, Doctor, with reference to American oil interests or any other 
interests having financed banditry in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, I made reference to that in an article in the 
Survey. 

The CHarrMan. What was the statement? . 

Dr. Inman. It was a statement that the oil interests had supported 
Pelaez. I think they have acknowledged that they supported Pelaez. 

The CHarrMan. In what connection did you make that statement ? 
What was the purpose in making that statement? 

Dr. Inman. Well, the editor of the Survey asked me about that 
‘situation. 

The Cuarrman, I understand, but what was your object in making 
the statement, aside from simply stating what you understood to 
be the fact? You must have had some object in it. What con- 
nection did it have? What conclusion did you draw from it and 
what argument did you make on it? 

Dr. Inman. My conclusion is that those interests that supported 
him were not favorable to Carranza. 

The Carman. That the American oil interests in supporting 
Pelaez were necessarily against Carranza and were spreading that 
propaganda to bring about intervention against the present Car- 
ranza Government? 

Dr. Inman. I had thought so. 

The Cuamman. I asked you if that was your purpose. What 
are the purposes you had? 

Dr. Inman. The purpose I had was to show that the American 
financial interests have kept Carranza from regaining control of 
the country, because they were supporting Pelaez, and naturally 
Tana has not ben able to oust him as he probably would have 
otherwise. 
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The CHamman. Do you know of any person or have you any 
information—I don’t mean of your personal knowledge—but have 
you any information with reference to payments which have been 
made by the oil companies in Mexico for that purpose? 

Dr. Inman. Except the statement that is made in The Nation by 
the Association for the Protection of American Rights. 

The Cuyarrman. That was in answer to some of the charges that 
had been made? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. They undertook to give the correct figure, did 
they not? 

r. Inman. Yes, sir. 
The CHarmman. That was in answer to some of the wild state- 
ments that had been made about the enormous figures, and the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American Rights undertook to reply 
and give the exact figures, and they admitted they were paying 

money to Pelaez? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Do you know who among the Mexicans first 
obtained money from the oil interests in Mexico for protection? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. You have never investigated that? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You don’t know who established the precedent? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cnarrman. Of compelling protection at the hands of the 
Mexicans ? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Have you heard that the Government of the 
United States has very recently authorized the payment of $15,000 
to bandits on the bonde for the rescue or turning over of American 
aviators ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; I think I heard of that. 

The CHarrMaNn. You heard of that? 

Dr. Inassan. Yes, sir. 

The CnarrmMan. You didn’t think there was any harm in that? 
You thought that was all right for the American Government to 
pay o for the ransom of American Army men the sum of 

Dr. Inman. Well, I suppose that was all right. I was a little 
doubtful about that. 

The Cuarrman. If that money had been paid to Carranza, that 
would have been all right, too? If that money for protection that 
was paid by the oil interests had been paid to Caen that would 
have been all right, would it not? 

Dr. Inman. If it had been paid in a legitimate way for taxation, 
and so forth. 

The Cuamsan. Has Carranza control of the district where 
Pelaez is? / 

Dr. INmas. No. sir; I don't think he has. 

The Cuam{max. Doctor, what would become of an oil well if a 
match was struck to it? Do you know? 

Dr. Ixmax. I have a rough picture in my mind. 
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The Cuarrman. Have you ever seen any of those oil wells down 
there? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; but not since they were developed in a large 
way. | 
The CHAIRMAN. You have not been in any of those other large 
districts ? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You have an idea of what would happen? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. It would be disastrous, at any rate, to that one 
well ? , 

Dr. Inman. I expect so. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have an idea of what would follow the 
closing up or attempting to shut down one of those large flowing 
wells? | 

Dr. Inman. I have an idea, of course. 

The Cuarmax. What do you think would be the result? 

Dr. Inman. Of closing up the well? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Dr. Inman. I suppose it would have the result of pressure on the 
other wells. 

The CHarrMan. That is all? 

Dr. Inman. That would probably bring about combustion itself. 

The CuairMan. Then if you had two wells, and some Mexican ban- 
dit had possession of one and threatened to close it down unless you 
paid him some money, you would tell him to go ahead, it would Just 
increase the flow of the other ? 
ee Inman. The other might burst up in the meantime, I should 
think. 

The Cuarrman. You have no knowledge of the payment to these 
: peo further than what you have testified to, what you saw in the 

ation, in answer to some statements that had been published, a state- 
ment from this Association for the Protection of American Rights 
as to the exact amount which they were paying? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMAN. Have you any reason to believe they did not state 
the truth in that statement? Now, Doctor, do you know of any Ameri- 
cans having been compelled to pay ransom to any of the Carrancistas 
or Villistas or any of the other “ istas ” down there in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. I see that every once in a while in the paper, and I sup- 
pose it is true. | 

The CuarrMan. You think it is legitimate, do you? 
er Inman. Well, I imagine if it was one of my own people I would . 
think so. 

The Cuarrman. You would try to rustle the money? 

Dr. Inman. I certainly would: 

The Cuairman,. And pay it over? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. | 

The Cuarrman. If you had an oil well in Mexico, you would 
pay rather than have it destroyed, would you not? | 

r. Inman. Well, I suppose I would. 

The Cuarrman. Then, would you believe you were guilty of fo- 

menting or creating disturbance against an orderly government in 
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Mexico, or having been guilty of a desire to overturn that Govern- 
ment, because you paid for the protection of certain property? 

Dr. Inman. Well, Mr. Chairman, if that was continued, 1f I con- 
tinued my relations with the bandit organization, I should be work- 
ing against the interest of the Mexican Government. As I said in 
my book, the oil men probably have their side of it, but certainly 
from the standpoint of the Mexican Government they have not co- 
operated with them. 

Senator Branpecee. If the Mexican Government did not protect 
these oil men and their properties, how could they run them and sup- 
ply us with oil unless they pay the men who are in control of the 
territory where the oil wells are situated, if those men demand it? 

Dr. Instan. My opinion has been that if they did not support 
Pelaez and encourage him that Carranza would be able to take 
charge of that district. I think it is the mistaken judgment of those 
men that Carranza can not take charge of the district. 

Senator Braxpecer. He evidently was not in charge of it when 
they began to pay. If he had been, they would not have had to pay 
the bandits. 

Dr. Inman. Evidently not. 

Senator BranxpEGEE. Where would be the stopping point, in your 
opinion? If they stopped paying that, what would happen to the 
ol wells? 

Dr. Insran. I think that Carranza at the present time could send 
a force in there, and if the oil companies would make arrangements 
with him to do that and say to him frankly, we depend absolutely on 
vou to do this, and enter into an agreement with him as to the num- | 
ber of men he would send there, I believe he could do it. 

Senator BRrANDEGEE. You don’t think these oil men are paying 
these bandits for the purpose of opposing Carranza or the Carranza 
Government ? 

Dr. Inman. No; I don’t think so. The oil men are paying for 
their protection—for the protection of their property, of course— 
but at the same time it works out as opposition to Carranza. 

The CHarrman. But you say you believe that Carranza could go 
in there and take possession ? 

Dr. Inman. I think he could. 

The CHarrman. Why does he not do it? 

Dr. INstan. I mean to say, if Pelaez was not supported, if he 
didnt have ammunition, if his supplies were cut off, if he didn’t 
have any money. 

The CHarrman. Do you mean the American oil companies are fur- 
nishing him ammunition? 

Dr. Instan. No, sir; but I suppose he gets it with money he re- 
ceives from them. 

The Cuarrman. Where does he get it? 

Dr. Inman. I expect he gets it from the United States, and it is 
smuggled across. 

The Cuamman. You say this Government having closed off am- 
munition to Carranza just hurts him. Can’t Carranza buy his am- 
munition in the United States just as well as Pelaez can? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; but Carranza is a legitimate government. 
He does not care to go into the smuggling process across the border. 

The Cuamman. He does not? 
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Dr. Inman. I guess he gets a little that way. 

The Cnuairrman. I will take you down and introduce you to some 
of the merchants. | 

Dr. Inmas. No doubt he gets some. I mean he can’t get enough 
that way. 

The Cusirmax. Can Pelaez get enough that way? 

Dr. InMax. Yes, sir: Pelaez only has charge of a very small dis- 
trict. 

The Cuairmax. Then as long as Pelaez has any ammunition at all 
Carranza can’t control the district Pelaez is in charge of? 

Dr. Inman. Not unless Carranza can get more ammunition. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. How many troops does Pelaez have? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know. 

Senator Branpecer. Not as many as Carranza? 

Dr. Inman. Well, hardly. 

Senator BRrANDEGEE. Carranza has more than Pelaez? 

Dr. Inuan. Yes, sir; but Carranza has a great deal larger terri- 
tory. He has a tremendous territory. 

The Cnatrman. Doctor, have you had your attention called to this 
article in the Chicago Journal, dated August 25, with reference to 
Mexican matters? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I have not seen that. However, I had a letter 
from President Willett on that subject. He said the Chicago Federa- 
tion had passed the resolution. 

The CiairMan. Yes; this is the resolution. 

Dr. Inman. It is not exactly like the committee had first presented 
it, but it amounted to the same thing. 

The Cnairman. I am going to put the resolution in the record, 
but I want to call vour attention to the clipping, because the reso- 
lution apparently did not follow the first program outlined, which 
was along the line of propaganda, as I understand. 

I will tile this resolution, sent to me by Dr. McDonald, chairman 
of the committee, with the request that I put it in the record. It will 
be placed in the record at this time. 

(The resolution referred to is here copied in the record in full, as 
follows:) 

CHICAGO CHURCH FEDERATION, 
August 25, 1919. 
Whereas recent events have indicated a tendency on the part of the United 

States Government to heed certain questionable propaganda which has 

been carried on, through the press and otherwise, urging that it assume a 

more drastic attitude toward Mexico, which has led to certain rather pre- 

emptory representations being made to the Government of Mexico and to 


greater military activity on the border, all of which seems to point in the 

direction of armed intervention: Therefore be it 

Resolred— 

Kirst. That we disapprove and deplore the propaganda, believing that it can 
only result in harm to both countries, menacing, as it does, the friendly rela- 
tions that should exist between them, threatening continuance of a legitimate 
commerce, involving in serious danger all the missionary and educational 
interests which have cost so much of treasure and life, and which have recently 
been reestablished in a manner that gives rich promise of practical achievement, 
and involving also our relations with the whole of Latin America. 

Second. That we are convinced by reports that have come to us from men of 
prominence and character who have traveled extensively in Mexico in recent 
inonths, that great progress has been made in the pacification of the country 
and in the cstahlishment of stable government. We are not unaware that 
handitry exists in certain parts of the country, but we are convinced that it is 
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gradually being suppressed. It is unreasonable to charge the Government with 
weakness because it fails to afford protection to everyone in every place, and 
especially so when it is remembered that the country is just emerging from a 
long period of revolution; that many of its inhabitants are without education 
or training as citizens, and that it is a country of vast mountain fastnesses, 
where the population is sparce and adequate policing is almost impossible. 

Third. That we commend the policy of patience and friendship pursued by 
our Government during the period of the Mexican Revolution, and urge its 
continuance. While we are aware that American investors and others have 
suffered much because of the unsettled condition in Mexico, and that in the 
old days these experiences might have been considered cause for war, they 
can not be so considered now since our boys have fought and died to end war. 

Fourth. That we approve measures for adequately policing the border and 
punishing bandits, and all proper efforts to protect the property and life of 
American citizens, but urge that Americans residing in Mexico give due heed 
tv the admonition of the Mexican Government, voiced in a recent communication 
t» the United States Government, that they live as far as possible in populous 
cwnters and accept military escorts when they are compelled to go upon errands 
into sparsely settled places. This admonition is manifestly both right and 
rasmable and should be heeded both in the interest of personal safety and to 
avcid international complications. 

Fifth That we call upon churches and ministers and editors of religious 
tapers, upon boards of trade and associations of commerce, upon labor organiza- 
ueus and welfare institutions, upon political party leaders, upon the press 
renerally, and upon all right-minded citizens to do all in their power to 
imstrate and bring to naught efforts of propagandists to provoke hasty and 
nijustiinble armed intervention in Mexico and at the same time to spread 
information that will enable the public to assume an attitude of friendliness 
ard patience toward Mexico, confidently believing that this is the best way 
to secure the ends of justice and peace we all desire. 

JOHN THOMPSON, 
PHILIP YARROW, 
PERRY J. RICE, 
Subcommittee of the Commission on International Friendship 
of the Chicago Church Federation. 


I have this newspaper clipping from the Chicago Journal of 
August 25, which I wish to have placed in the record following the 
resolution. 

(The newspaper clipping referred to is copied in the record in 
full. as follows :) 


MINISTER BLAMES BIG BUSINESS FOR KEEPING MEXICO OUT OF LEAGUE. 


Blame for the elimination of Mexico from representation in the league of 
uations was placed upon investors of the United States and foreign countries 
ty Rev. Dr. H. L. Willett to-day in an address opening the meeting of the 
Chicago Church Federation at Central Y. M. C. A. 

Mr. Willett said that “big business” was conducting a well-organized 
propaganda to force intervention by the United States in the southern republic, 
and that if we intervened the effects of 50 years of religious work in Mexico 
would be eradicated. 


MUST BREAK FRIENDSHIP. 


“If we intervene in Mexico, we can not continue as friends of the country,” 
be said. 

Mr. Willett introduced Perry J. Rice, a religious worker, who has 
had a number of years’ experience at the border, and who submitted 
a number of resolutions pertaining to the Mexican question. 

The resolution condemned the alleged capitalistic propaganda and 
urged that this country strive to continue friendly with Mexico and 
that the administration of Carranza be indorsed, because it was mak- 
ing good; praised President Wilson’s administration for refraining 
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from intervention and condemned the United States Mexican inves- 
tigation committee, of which Senator Fall of New Mexico is the 
head, as “ prejudiced and unfair.” 


RESOLUTIONS REJECTED. 


These resolutions were rejected and new ones ordered to be drawn up by u 
committee consisting of Dr. John Thompson, general superintendent of Medical 
Missionary Societies; Dr. Perry J. Rice; and Dr. Yarrow. It was agreed upon 
that the new resolutions were to eliminate approval of the Carranza adminis- 
trtion, the censor of press, an heavy financial interests. 


The CHarrman. Do you know Dr. Rice? 

Dr. Ixman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarirMan. He is formerly from El Paso, Tex. ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where is he now? 

Dr. Inman. He is in Chicago. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know where Dr. Willett is? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; he is in Chicago, University of Chicago. 

The CHarrmMan. Does the doctor know anything about Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Dr. Rice does. 

The CHarrman. No: Dr. Willett? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know that he has any particular special knowl- 
edge of Mexico. 

he CHAIRMAN. Except just such information as he got from you 
and others? He got his information from you and others on whom 
he relies? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; although I have not given him any informa- 
tion myself. 

The CuHarrMan. You said you had a letter from him? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Have you written him? 

Dr. InmAN. No, sir. I think he wrote me. I think he began the 
correspondence. 

The CHarrMan. Has he received a copy of this letter of yours we 
have been discussing this afternoon? 

Dr. Inman. I do not know. 

The CuHarrMAN. It having been published in the press, it is fair 
to assume he has seen it, is it not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Do you think Dr. Rice can be found now in 
Chicago ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. In care of Dr. Willett? 

Dr. INMAN. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. I know that Dr. Rice used to know something 
about Mexico and I would like to have him questioned. 

Dr. Inman. I think it would be a good idea to have him before 
the committee, 

The CHairmMan. You have spoken of several documents that you 
would let us have and several names that vou would furnish us. We 
have been at work now three hours and a quarter pretty steadily. and 
I suspect you are a little bit tired, and I know I am. I see my col- 
league is getting restless. One question before we close. Did you 
go into any of the hospitals in the City of Mexico? 
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Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Have you been in any of the hospitals anywhere 
in Mexico in the last year or two? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; not in the last year or two. 

The CuarrmMan. You spoke of the nationalization of women. Did 
you mean by that that there had been no law ee women, 
or that the custom was not prevalent anywhere in Mexico 

Dr. Inman. I meant the custom was not prevalent. 

The Coarrman. Not only that there was no law, but no custom ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Have you ever been in Mexico when an attack has 
been made upon any of these little towns you spoke of, of about a 
thousand inhabitants? 

Inman. I have been in Piedras Negras when attacks were 
made. 

The CHarrman. Did you know that the hospitals in Mexico were 
filled with little girls that have venereal diseases of different kinds, 
ittle girls 13 years old? , 

Dr. Inman. The biggest percentage of the children in Mexico have 
venereal diseases, 

The Cuairmran, Is that customary? You say a large percentage. 

Dr. Inman. I would want to be very careful about those things, 
because you understand how sensitive everyone is about those ques- 
tions, but there is certainly a large percentage of the Mexican men 
that have venereal diseases. 

_ The Cuarrman. I am speaking of the little girls. I am not speak- 
ing of the men. 

r oe No; but I mean to say the venereal diseases are in- 
ented. : 

The Cuarrman. I am not speaking of inherited diseases; I am 
speaking of those acquired by contact. 

Dr. Inuan. No; I didn’t know that. 

The CHarrman. You did not? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I am going to ask you to be present and listen to 
some testimony along that line which will be offered before this com- 
mittee, and I think that will possibly open your eyes. It will be 
offered a little later on. 

Dr. Inman. I think that testimony should certainly be established 
very clearly. 

The CHarrman. What? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose you mean that so many little Mexican girls 
have been raped and have gotten venereal diseases. 

The CaarrMANn. You say you suppose it can be proven? 

Dr. Inmay. No. sir; I say I think it ought to be; it should be very 
clearly established if accepted. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t believe it? 

Dr. Inwan. I don’t believe in the legality 

The Cuarrman. I am not speaking of that. Of course you don’t. 

Dr. Inswtan. I mean it has been brought about in Mexico. 

The CHarrman. What has been brought about in Mexico? 

i Dr. Instax. What is the expression that was used? I don’t recall 
It now, 
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The Cnammax. We were reading something here about the na- 
tionalization of women in Mexico, at which you took umbrage. 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. And then as we were closing this afternoon I 
asked you what you meant by that, whether you had reference to a 
custom in Mexico during the last years, during this revolution, or 
whether you had reference to some national decree or act of nation- 
alization. You know of no such decree or acts? 

Dr. Inman. Or custom. 

The Cuarrman. And you know nothing about it? You have heard 
pane about the custom? 

NMAN. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you know nothing about the outrages of little 
children in Mexico which have filled the ae now with those 
children suffering with venereal diseases? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I never heard of that. l 

The CHAIRMAN. You have not been in the hospitals in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. You have been writing about Mexico and condi- 
tions in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you not think you might very well have spent 
a few days in the city of Mexico and in the hospitals among these 
poor people? 

Dr. Inman. If I had done everything you had suggested this after- 
noon, I never would have gotten to write that book. 

The CHarrman. If you did not do some of those things, you should 
never have written the book. I have not written a book. 

Dr. Inman. I hope some day you will write a book. 

The Cuamrman. I am going to write a chapter before we get 
through with this investigation. 

We will be in recess until 11 o’clock to-morrow. 

(Thereupon, at 6.10 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned to meet 
at 11 o’clock a. m., tomorrow, Tuesday, September 9, 1919.) 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1919. 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11.20 o’clock 
a m, In Room 422, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. 
Fall presiding. 

Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 

The CHarrMAN. The committee will come to order. Dr. Inman, 
will you resume the stand ? 


TESTIMONY OF DR. SAMUEL GUY INMAN—Resumed. 


The CHatrMAN. Doctor, there were some names and, I believe, 
some documents that you wanted to identify and file with the com- 
mittee. There were some names you wanted to give us and some 
documents that you wanted to file. If you are ready, we will pro- 
ceed with that. If you prefer to make any further statement now 
of your own before filing your documents or giving the names, just 
pursue your own course. 

Dr. Inman. Thank you. Mr. Chairman, in reference to the mat- 
ter of my letter which was before us yesterday afternoon for some 
time, I would like to read a reply to the only letter that I have re- 
ceived from any of the oil concerns with reference to that letter and 
sav that it states my position. 

This letter is dated August 19, 1919, and addressed to Mr. Ira 
Jewell Williams. 

Senator BraNnDEGEE. Who is it signed by? 

Mr. Inman. It is signed by me. The letter is as follows: 

Avctst 19, 1919. 


Mr. Ina JEWELL WILLIAMS, 
1421 Chestnue Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Drar SIR: Allow me to answer you letter of August 13, which has come to 
my office, in which you protest against published statements purported to have 
been made by the undersigned concerning propaganda in favor of intervention 
in Mexico. 

Let me say that my main interest in this whole matter is the prevention of 
intervention, which I am convinced would be absolutely unjust and un- 
Christian. I believe it to be my duty toward the particular cause I serve and 
toward my country and Mexico to do all I can to prevent intervention. In 
the course of such duty I wrote a personal letter “ To representatives of mission 
boards present at the Mexico City conference, February, 1919,” calling atten- 
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tion to the widespread propaganda in favor of intervention in Mexico; saying 
that 1 was astounded at what certain men who had been fighting the movement 
told a company of interested people concerning such propaganda, particularly 
that of the oil interests. I then went on to quote what one of our Mexican 
preachers had told me intervention would mean and urged our missionary 
forces to use their influence with Congress and the religious press, since the 
daily press was largely closed to anything favorable to work against inter- 
vention. 

This was a personal letter and not intended for publication. It was given 
out to the press without my knowledge. 

The letter does, however, represent my present convictions. That there is 
propaganda which is making for intervention in Mexico no one who reads the 
papers for himself can doubt. An identical editorial, with exactly the same 
wording, favoring intervention recently appeared in eight different papers in 
widely separated areas of this country within four days of one another. The 
Washington administration itself, according to Associated Press dispatches, has 
decided that the propaganda is so brazen that it must be stopped. The New 
York times recently described four alleged kinds of propaganda regarding 
Mexico and gave detailed information concerning one propaganda agency repre- 
senting some of the oil concerns. 

The Nation has recently published a series of articles in which very direct 
charges are made against definite oil organizations and your own connection 
with the propaganda pointed out. Lawyer Gibbons has recently contributed 
a whole book directly advocating intervention.. So I am at a loss to understand 
why a statement of mine, which happened to get into the papers, should cause 
any stir. 

While I have made no charges against any individual or organization, if any 
such wishes to consider themselves referred to and can bring clear proof that 
I have misrepresented them, I shall, of course, be glad to acknowledge my 
mistake. It certainly will not prove to be less “ defamatory and false,” as you 
call my statements, than the recent letter published in the New York Times 
in shield an association of oil producers refers to me as a Carranza propa- 
gandist. ; 

Concerning your references to the new constitution in Mexico, and all the 
questions involved, you will find what I believe, after careful investigation, to 
be the truth of the matter in my book, “ Intervention in Mexico,” where I have 
endeavored to set forth the whole situation in as sympathetic an attiude as 
possible toward all concerned. I repeat that my interest in the whole matter is 
to prevent intervention in Mexico, which I believe would be the unpardonable 
national sin, just as we have come out of a war to end war and just ns Mexico 
is beginning to return to normal life. I shall be glad to cooperate with any 
decent forces that are of like mind. 

Yours, faithfully, 
S. G. INMAN. 


Mr. Cuarrman. I regret to bring up this whole matter again, but I 
felt that I ought to present that letter and also make this additional 
statement, since the matter was dwelt on so long yesterday. 

Since the issuance of my letter to which reference has bach made, 
I have been more convinced of the unfair practices of some of the 
oil interests in their fight for their own interests in Mexico, espe- 
cially because of their personal attacks on me and endeavors to In- 
timidate me. I have been threatened with a libel suit. The Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico have pub- 
lished that I was a Carrancista propagandist. A representative has 
attacked my character, insinuating that I was dishonest in my 
efforts against intervention, has made false statements about the 
opposition to my activities by members of my committee, and false 
statements concerning the work of my committee in this connection. 

I did not desire to take up this matter before the Senate commit- 
tee, for it did not seem to me germane here; nor have I any contro- 
versy to pursue with any of the oil men; but since you have a copy 
of the only letter that I have written to the oil men—you told me 
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reruny that you had this copy of the letter that I have just 
Trea — 

The Cuamman. Written to Mr. Williams? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Yes; I have it here before me. 

Dr. Inman. I presume that they have furnished it to you as well 
as my original letter, in order to bring it before your committee. 

This continual attempt to intimidate me therefore leads me to 
wake this statement, which I hope you will allow to be my final 
one on this subject. 

Boet i BranpDEGEE. What is the statement that you are reading 
om? 

Dr. INMan. This [indicating] ? 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Yes. 

Dr. Inmax. Simply a letter—a little note—- 

Senator BranpEGEE. Oh, something that you wrote to read to this 
committee ! 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; I wrote it this morning. 

The CHargman. You are reading that to the committee and ex- 
pressing the hope that the committee will allow that to be the last 
word from you upon the subject of this letter? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I regret that you make that request of the com- 
mittee. The committee is not going to allow any witness before it 
to make a statement of his own volition and close the hearing upon 
that proposition. 

Dr. Inman. Well, I simply felt, Mr. Chairman, that while so much 
time was spent on the matter yesterday, and confessedly I was very 
confused on the whole thing and was not familiar with my rights as 
a witness or anything of the kind, my endeavor was to avoid making 
any personal issues at all. I do not care to go into it. In fact, I 
would not like, Mr. Chairman, to go into it, but I simply make this 
statement, for it seemed to me that your committee should admit 
this statement by me which has come to me from various different 
sources. 

Senator BranbEcEE. It is already in the record. You have read 
it as a part of your testimony. It. is admitted already in the record. 
What do you mean when you speak of an attempt to intimidate you? 
Who is attempting to intimidate you? 

Dr. Inman. As I said, Mr. Chairman, I would prefer not to discuss 
this matter any further. The letter that I have submitted explains 
my position. and this statement that I have just read explains what 
I mean by that. 

Senator BranpEGcEE. You come here and read a written statement 
that you have prepared in which you say there is an attempt to in- 
timidate you. And I ask you what you mean by that, and who is 
attempting to intimidate you, and you say you do not care to explain. 

Dr. Inman. I have explained that in my statement. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I may be dense and obtuse about it. Will 
you answer my question? Who is attempting to intimidate you? 

Dr. INstan. I said I have been threatened with a libel suit, and 
the Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico 
have published that I was a Carrancista propagandist, and a repre- 
sentative has attacked my character, insinuating —— 
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Sentor BranpeceEE. Wait a minute. Who has attempted to intimi- 
date you? 

Dr. Inman. I think those words are clear enough, Senator. 

Senator BranpecEE. Who is it? You say you have been threatened 
with a libel suit—by whom? 

Dr. Inman. I make that statement here. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You do not answer any of my questions, 
Doctor. I ask you who has threatened you with a libel suit? 

Dr. Inman. Shall I read this again? 

Senator Branpecee. No; give me the name of the party who has 
threatened to sue you for libel. 

Dr. Inman. I think it is made clear here. 

Senator Braxpecre, Well, give it to me, can you not? You know 
who it is, do you not? 

Dr. Inman. I have just made a plea before the committee to allow 
this statement to go in 

Senator Branpvecke. It is already in. 

Dr. Inman. And to make that my final statement on this matter. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I know; but I have the right to cross-examine 
you on your testimony. You have come here and read the paper 
which is in the cent in which you make certain statements, one 
of which is that somebody is attempting to intimidate you. You 
have not stated who it was. Another one is that somebody has 
threatened to sue you for libel. You have not stated who that was. 
I ask you to tell me who those parties are in each instance. 

Do you decline to answer? 

Dr. Inman. If I have a right to; yes. : 

Senator Branpecee, Very well. You stated that yesterday you 
were not familiar with your rights as a witness. Are you familiar 
with them to-day ? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I am not. 

Senator Branpecre. Do you want to exercise any right here? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I do not. I simply want to put in this state- 
ment of what seems to me to be fair, and then close up this matter, 
which does not seem to me germane to this committee. I want to 
say that I have an appointment with Mr. Williams in which I ex- 
pect we shall discuss all of these matters, and it seems to me that 
there is the place for us to clear up any personal difference, rather 
than here. Therefore, because of all of the things that are involved, 
I prefer not to discuss the matter further. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Of course, if you decline to answer questions, 
I shall not press you any further. 

Who is the Mr. Williams that you speak of as having an appoint- 
ment with you? 

Dr. Inman. This gentleman to whom I wrote the latter. 

Senator BranpecEE. Who is he? $ 

Dr. Inman. I think he is president, or at least connected with the 
Boston Oil Co. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I do not care to inquire any further, Mr. 
Chairman. | 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Williams present? 

Mr. Wuoui1ams. Mr. Williams is present, sir. 

Senator BranpeEcEE. Did you mean to intimate by your statement 
in which you say that yesterday you were not familiar with your 
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rights, and you say you do not wish to exercise any right to-day, or 
to claim that you have been denied any of your rights? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

Senator BranbeEcFeE. I do not then see the relevancy of the state- 
ment, myself. 

That is all I care to inquire. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, are you willing, or do you desire that it 
should go out to the public and to your Board and to the churches 
of this country that you should make a statement such as you have 
just made, that you have been intimidated and have been attacked, 
that you have been threatened with a libel suit, and that for these 
reasons you decline to go any further into a discussion touching your 
letter upon which you were examined yesterday ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. You want that to go out to the churches? 

Dr. Inman. I am willing for that to go out. 

The CHarrman. Is your purpose to make the impression upon the 
public that this committee will not assist you in guarding vour in- 
terests In any way ? 

Dr. Inman. It certainly is not. 

The CHarrMan. Then, why decline to go into the matter further 
at this time with the committee? Do you not regard it as a reflection 
upon the committee itself that you should read such a statement as 
this and then decline to go any further? 

Dr. Ix{max. I do not see how it is a reflection on the committee. 
Thad no idea of that at all. 

The CHarrMan. I think, Dr. Inman, that if you have counsel you 
might possibly be properly notified at this time that the committee 
thinks they can make you go into it, and they will consult later as to 
what course they will take 1n the matter. 

In connection with this statement of Dr. Inman’s, the chairman 
files for the record a letter of September 3, 1919, addressed to Mr. 
James G. McDonald, chairman League of Free Nations Association, 
130 West Forty-second Street. New York City. with the additional 
statement that this letter notifies Dr. McDonald of this hearing and 
requests that he should notify all the committee whom he suggested 
might attend the hearings to bring before the committee all docu- 
ments, etc. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1919. 
Mr. James G. McDONALD, 


Chairman League of Free Nations Association, 
1380 West Forty-second Street, New York City. 


My Dear Mr. McDonarp: Referring to your favors of the 13th and 14th 
ultimo, I am instructed by Senator Fall to thank you and to apologize for not 
having replied to these communications earlier. The reason for this delay is 
that the members of the subcommittee have been so engrossed in the duties 
incident to the report on the !eague of nations that they have been unable to 
get together to perfect their organization. 

I am pleased to advise you, however, that the committee expects to begin 
hearings on next Monday, September 8, and in conformity with your very gen- 
erous offer under date of the 14th ultimo, I am instructed to request that vou 
and such members of your association as compose the committee referred to. 
who recently visited Mexico, appear before the committee at 11 o’clock a. m. 
on that date. 

I am also instructed by the committee to request that the witnesses bring 
with them any documentary evidence, plants, maps, or other data which might 
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be of use in this investigation. I am instructed to request, especially, that Mr. 
Samuel Guy Inman, spoken of in your letter of the 13th, be present. 

Upon receipt of this communication will you kindly wire the writer or 
Senator Fall direct, stating at the time if it will be convenient to appear upon 
this request, also stating if it will be necessary to subpena any of these 
witnesses. 

I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, Dan M. JACKSON, 
Secretary Subcommittee. 


The CuarrMan. I also file a letter of September 4, 1919, addressed 
to Mr. James G. McDonald, with reference to certain propaganda 
matter sent out by the League of Free Nations, containing an exposi- 
tion or claimed exposition of the Mexican rights to confiscate oil 
properties in Mexico, being advance sheets of The Oil and Paint 
Journal. 


(The letter referred to is as follows:) 
SEPTEMBER 4, 1919. 
Mr. JAMES G. McDONALD, 
Chairman League of Free Nations Association, 
130 West Forty-second Street, New York City. 


My Dear Mr. McDonarp: Supplementing my letter of yesterday, the com- 
mittee will be grateful if the author of the article “Mexico and petroleum 
exploitation—An official study of oil commission chiefs,” contained in the 
advance proof from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, New York, August 
11, 1919, would also accompany the other witnesses to the hearing of September 
8, 1919. 

The committee would thank you to request that the author above mentioned 
bring with him any documents, books, or other references from which he pre- 
pared the very interesting statement mentioned. 

I regret that this communication was not contained in my letter yesterday, 
but same was dictated hurriedly at the close of the day, and by an oversight 
this matter was not included. I would thank you to construe this commu- 
nication in connection with my letter under date of September 3. 

Very truly, yours, 
Dan M. JACKSON, 
Secretary Subcommittee. 


The Cuarrzan. I also file a copy of a telegram of September 6 from 
the committee to Dr. McDonald answering Dr. McDonald’s letter of 
September 4, in which letter of September 4 Dr. McDonald notified 
the committee that the present witness, Dr. Inman, would be here, 
but that Dr. Winton, Mr. Trowbridge, and Dr. Slaughter were not 
at that time immediately available. 

The telegram of September 6 from myself as chairman notified Dr. 
McDonald that we had fixed this hearing at his request for the pur- 
pose of hearing all his committee, and with particular reference to 
the two last paragraphs of his first letter, in which he called atten- 
tion of the committee to the unfair methods pursued by the House 
committee in its investigation, stating, with reference to Messrs. 
Inman, Trowbridge, Winton, and Slaughter— 


urgently request you wire these gentlemen absent to appear as witnesses imme- 
diately. Also wire their full names and addresses, that separate subpænas may 
be served wherever they may be. 

We will be glad to have books, documents, etec., filed with the committee, 
but this hearing will be full and witness will be examined as to sources of 
information and all matters upon which they base their arguments, statements, 
and conclusions contained in such books or other writings or otherwise. Fol- 
lowing examination your committee we propose immediate examination of all 
prominent oil men and Americans interested in Mexico. Subpoenas going for- 
ward by telegram. 
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That is signed by myself as chairman of the committee, followed by 
a written subpeena and by a confirmation by mail of the same date. 

(The telegram of September 6, refererd to by the chairman, and the 
nae ae confirmation of the same date are here copied in full, as 
follows: 


(Telegram. ] 
SEPTEMBER 6. 
James G. McDONALD, 
130 West Forty-second Street, New York City: 


We are fixing meeting of committee for hearing your committee following 
your letter August 14 and with particular reference last two paragraphs. 
Committee is issuing subpeenas for yourself and Drs. Inman, Trowbridge, 
Winton, and Slaughter to appear on Monday. Urgently request you wire 
these gentlemen absent to appear as -witnesses immediately. Also wire their 
full names and addresses that separate subpcenas may be served wherever 
ther may be. 

Will be glad to have books. documents. etc., filed with committee, but this 
hearing will be full and witnesses will be examined as to sources of informa- 
tion and all matters upon which they base their arguments, statements, and 
evoclusions contained in such books or other writings or otherwise. 

Fo:lowing examination your committee we propose immediate examination 
all prominent oil men and Americans interested in Mexico. Subpenas going 
forward by telegram. Kindly wire fully. l 

ALBERT B. FALL, 
Chairman Subcommittee on Merican Affairs, 
Foreign Relations Committee. 


SEPTEMBER 6; 1919. 
Mr. James G. MCDONALD, 
Chairman League of Free Nations’ Association, 
130 West Forty-second Street, New York City. 
My Dear Mr. McDonaLp: This is to confirm a telegram which is just being 
sent to you, as follows: 3 | : 
“We are fixing meetings of committee for hearing your committee following 
your letter of August 14 and with particular reference last two paragraphs. 
Committee is issuing subpeenas for yourself and Drs. Inman, Trowbridge, Winton, 
aod Slaughter to appear on Monday. Urgently request you wire these gentle- 
men absent to appear as witnesses immediately. Also wire their full names 
and addresses that separate subpoenas may be served wherever they may be. 
“We will be glad to have books, documents, etc., filed with committee, but 
this hearing will be full and witnesses will be examined as to sources of infor- 
mation and all matters upon which they base their arguments, statements, and 
conclusions contained in such books or other writings or otherwise. Following 
examination your committee we propose immediate examination all prominent 
oil men and Americans interested in Mexico. Subpenas going forward by 
telegram. Kindly wire ful y. . 
“ALBERT B. FALL, 
“ Chairman Subcommittee on Mecican Affairs.” 
Very sincerely, yours, 
Dan M. JACKSON, 
Secretary Subcommittee. 


The Cuarrman. Dr. Inman, I want to call your attention to the 
fact that the executive chairman, from whom we first learned of your 
desire to come before this committec, had been notified by telegram 
and by letter of the course which this examination would take. 

Do you still prefer not to go further into this matter which you 
were questioned about eslardi y 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cmamman. For the time being we will pass over that matter. 

Who was putting up the money for the anti-intervention campaign 
which you were carrying on? 
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Dr. Inman. So far as I know, there was a little fund of probably 
$400 left from an old committee that was called the “ Mexican Co- 
operative Committee ” that worked during the time when Pershing 
went down there, or just before the Pershing expedition, when inter- 
vention looked so imminent, and that fund had remained with the 
treasurer ever since, the committee being inactive; and when some of 
the members of that committee saw the present crisis, they suggested 
to the League of Free Nations Association, which was a working 
organization at that time, that they should appoint a committee. 
That committee was appointed, and I think that the old funds were 
turned over to the League of Free Nations Association and they have 
app omnes those. 7 

he CHairMAN. You say $400 remained in the old committee fund, 
and it was turned over to the League of Free Nations Association, 
and the league has supplemented this fund. Do these funds com- 
prise all the sums which have been used in the propaganda work ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. sir; as to the League of Free Nations Association 
committee, or of anv other that I know of. 

The CHarrMan. I am speaking of your committee. Who is pay- 
ing the expenses of yourself, for instance? By whom are your ex- 
penses paid? 

Dr. Inman. Of course, I am the executive secretary of the com- 
mittee on cooperation in Latin America. My salary comes from the 
mission boards. I was not connected with either one of these organ- 
izations, but simply invited to come in as an outsider to work on that 
committee. i 

The Cuarmax. What salary do you receive? 

Dr. Inman. I receive $3,600 a year. 

- The Cuairman. Who pays your expenses? 

Dr. Inman. The committee on cooperation in Latin America. 

The CuHairMAN. You receive nothing at all from this committee 
on Mexico or from the League of Free Nations Association for your 
services? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cuarmax. Do you want the public to understand that this 
book which vou have gotten out on intervention in Mexico should be 
a guide to the people in the country generally with reference to 
Mexican affairs and should assist them in determining what they 
should do with reference to Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. It naturally represents my opinion and the opinion 
that I hope others will take. 

The CuatrMan. That was your purpose in writing it and sending 
it out at this time? 

Dr. Inman. Certainly. 

The CHarrMAN. Who is paying for the publicaion of it? 

Dr. Inman. It is published by publishers who give me a royalty 
on the books, if enough of them are sold. 

The CHarrMaAn. Do you object to answering as to whether you 
saw editorials in different papers, particularly in the New York 
World, stating that this letter of yours, this “riot call” letter, was 
given out by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions? 

Dr. Inman. I did not see such an editorial; no, sir. 

The CrairmMan. Did you see any statement in any of the papers 
to that effect? 
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Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Who is Dr. Halsey? 

Dr. Ix{xax.. Dr. Halsey is one of the secretaries of the Presbyteriai 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

The CHarrMaNn. Has Dr. Halsey given publicity to any statement 
with reference to this letter of yours? 

Dr. Inman. About any statement with reference to the letter? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Dr. Inuan. Not that I know of. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know whether he ever denied that the 
letter was sent out by the Presbyterian board with their knowledge, 
denying this statement you have just testified to as having seen in 
the papers ? 

Dr. Ixman. No, Mr. Chairman; again I do not like to go further 
into that matter. It seems to me it has been discussed enough. 

The CuarrMax. You say “No.” Do vou mean to say that you do 
not know or you have not seen or have no knowledge of any denial 
of Dr. Halsey such as I have referred to? 

Dr. INuan. I would like to repeat my request, Mr. Chairman, 
that I have tried to be just as kindly as I could and be as open and 
frank as possible in answering your questions, but I should prefer 
not to discuss further this matter of the letter. 

Senator BranpeEcEE. Do you take the position that you are to be 
the judge of when a matter has been sufficiently discussed before 
this committee ? 

Dr. Instan. I certainly do not; I simply make that request of the 
committee. 

Senator BranpEGEE. You have declined to answer certain ques- 
tions that I have asked you. Do you decline to answer the question 
that the Senator has just put to you? 

Dr. Inuan. I made that request to the committee. 

Senator Branpecere. I know; but so far as I am concerned, the 
request is denied. If the committee denies your request that you 
should be excused from answering, do you decline to answer the | 
question ? . 

Dr. Inman. If I have the authority to do so. 

Senator BranpEGEE. You have got to decide whether you will 
answer or not. 

Dr. Inman. If that remains with me; then I refuse to answer. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. It remains with you to say whether you re- 
fuse or not, and it remains with us to decide what we shall do about 
it if you do refuse. . i 

The Coarrman. You refuse to answer at this time? 

Dr. Ix{an. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. As showing the line of questioning which the com- - 
mittee proposes to pursue, I will, for the record, ask another ques- 
tion. Did you make any effort to correct the misapprehension of 
the public as to whether your letter was sent out with the consent 
of the Presbyterian Board of Missions or not? Of course, you can 
ae to answer, if you desire to do so. Do you decline to answer 
that! 

Dr. Inman. I decline to answer that. — 
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The CHarmman. Of course, you understand that what members 
of the committee have said does not warrant you in believing that 
you can refuse to answer the questions of this committee with im- 
punity. 

Dr. Inman. I understand. I understand that it is just kindness 
on oe er that you do not pursue the matter, and I appreciate it. 

he CuarrMAn. To follow that with one other question along 
that line. In the event it were true that impression was as vou have 
testified, you have seen from the publication in the papers, that vour 
letter went out with the consent of the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions, and that it is true also that Dr. Halsey denied such state- 
ment, repudiated such impression, and that vou have taken no steps 
whatsoever to correct such impression, then, in vour opinion, would 
you be doing what was fair and just with the Presbyterian Board of 
Missions. 

Dr. Inman. Certainly, Dr. Halsey has not denied that the letter 
went out from his office. I have never heard of that. 

The CHairman. Now you have gone back to the question which 
I asked you, and I repeat it. Dr. Halsey denied that it went out with 
the consent or was given out by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions. That is the question that you declined to answer. But 
you now say that Dr. Halsey has not denied certain things. I repeat 
the question. 

Dr. Inman. I do not know that Dr. Halsey has given out any state- 
ment on the question. ) 

The Cuairman. Do you know Dr. Teeter? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who is he? 

Dr. Inman. Dr. Teeter is a Methodist missionary in Chile, or was 
formerly a Methodist missionary there, and has been in charge 
recently of a seminary movement of the Methodist Church for South 
America. 

The Cuairman. Is he a man of good character? 

Dr. Inman. I think so. 

The CHairMan. You say you think so. Do you have any doubt 
about it? 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The CuarrMan. Then, in your opinion, he is a man of good char- 
acter? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. Do you know Dr. Fisher? 

Dr. Inman. Dr. Fred Fisher? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Inman. I know him. Not very well, personally, but I know 
of him very well. 

The CHarrMan. Where is he? 

Dr. Inman. He is in New York. 

The CuHairMAN. Have either Dr. Fisher or Dr. Teeter any connec- 
tion with the interchurch movement? 

Dr. Inman. Dr. Fisher has. I don’t know that Dr. Teeter has. 

The Cuarmman. Do you know Dr. Farmer? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMaAn. Has he any connection with the interchurch 
movement in Latin-America? 
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Dr. Inman. I think he has. 

The CHarrmMan. Dr. Teeter also has some connection, has he? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t think Dr. Teeter has. 

The Cuairman. And Dr. Fisher? 

Dr. Inman. Dr. Fisher, yes, sir. | 

The Cuatrman. Drs. Fisher and Farmer, then, have connection 
with the interchurch movement. Are they men of equally good 
character, and both of good character ? 

Dr. Inman. I should certainly say so. 

The Cuarrman. What are their duties with reference to the ac- 
uvities of the interchurch movement in Latin America? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I do not know that Dr. Farmer was connected 
with the movement until just the other day. He told me he was 
making a survey of the Philippine Islands for the interchurch 
committee. 

The Cuarrman. Do they play any part in determining the policies 
of the interchurch movement? 

Dr. Inman. Dr. Farmer and Dr. Fisher? 

The Cuarrman, Yes, sir. 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHamrMan. They do? 

Dr. Inman. I should say so. 

The Cnamman. What part do you play in determining the policies 
nf the interchurch movement in Latin America? 

Dr. Inman. I have been asked by the interchurch movement to 
direct their surveys for Latin America, and also to publish a paper 
in Spanish, or be the general editor of a paper in Spanish, to expand 
the interchurch movement in Latin America. 

The CuarrmMan. That is your sole connection with the interchurch 
movement in Latin America? 

Dr. Ixmax. Well, I am connected with the two departments, the 
survey department and what is called the field department. The 
survey department is to study the conditions in Latin America and 
to make up a book, and the field department is to work with the 
people, the members of the Evangelical churches and others, to get 
them to understand and to cooperate in the interchurch movement. 

The CHarrMaAn. You have some board or committee which formu- 
lates the policies and outlines the work which is to be done in each 
of these departments, have you? 

Dr. Ixsax. There is a department of survey and another field de- 
partment, with their respective secretaries. | 

The CHatrmgan. In operating with or under these departments, 
are you under the control or direction or advice of some one else, 
or do you act simply as you please? 

Dr. Inuan. Well, naturally we act together, in cooperation. 

The CHatrMAN. Do you have equal voice with any one else in 
outlining the work that is to be done? 

Dr. Inman. Probably in Latin America, that is my particular 
feld. Of course, there is a general secretary, who has charge, is in 
charge of all of the fields—Latin America and China and Japan and 
all the others. | 

The Cuamman. Are you authorized to inaugurate any new poli- 
cles or oe any new policies with reference to your Latin-Ameri- 
can wor 
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Dr. Inman. I should not think so. If I understand your meaning 
of “policies,” I would say not. You see the interchurch world move- 
ment is not an executive body; that is, it is not a body that employs 
missionaries, sends them out; 1t is simply a body to promote interest 
and to promote the collection of funds for the boards. 

The Cuamrman. How does it operate—through a committee or 
governing board, or how? . 

Dr. Inman, It operates through what is called a committee of one 
hundred, which numbers now about 150, and that is an executive 
committee of some 22 members, and then the cabinet of secretaries. 

The CirarrMan. The executive committee and some 22 members is 
the committee to whom you addressed this letter that we were 
talking about yesterday, is it not? 

Dr. Inman. N O, sir. 

The CuHarrman. To whom was that addressed ? 

Dr. Inman. That was addressed to the individuals who were pres- 
ent at the Mexico City conference, representing the mission boards. 

The Cuatrman. The committee of 22 whom you have just men- 
tioned is the same committee you spoke of yesterday in your testi- 
mony, is it not? 

Dr. Inman. No. Really this is not a committee that my letter was 
addressed to. 

The CuHarrMan. I am not speaking of the letter, but you testified 
to a committee yesterday, as I understood. If you did not, we will 
find out about it now. Does this committee of 22 operate by itself 
or has it an executive committee or a cabinet? 

Dr. Inman. It has a cabinet of employed secretaries. 

The CuHarrman. Who outlines the policy, if anyone, pursued by 
this committee of 22? 

Dr. Inman. Dr. S. R. Taylor is general secretary. 

The CuairMan. Does the secretary outline the policy ? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose he is looked to more than anyone else for 
that. 

The Cuaatrman. In your letter, which we were discussing yester- 
day, outlining a policy or attempting to adjust the following of a 
eam policy, was it simply your own policy or that of your asso- 
ciates? 

Dr. Inman. That letter simply represented me. 

The CHairman. Did you consult any of your associates before 
sending that letter? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t think I did. 

The CuarrmMan. You want us to understand that vou simply sat 
down and dictated that letter and sent it out yourself without con- 
sultation with any one? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. Dr. Winton suggests that you may not dis- 
tinguish between the interchurch world movement. which is of very 
recent origin, and this older committee with which I have been as- 
sociated for several years, the committee on cooperation in Latin- 
America. which is a permanent organization representing the Various 
mission boards. I admit myself that there are intricate relations in 
there and it is difficult to understand. 

The CirairMan. What is this old permanent committee on Latin- 
America? How many members constitute that committee? 
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Dr. Ix{Įxax. It is made up of one representative from 30 different 
mission boards. 

The Cuarrman. Then, there are 30 representatives, are there? 

Dr. Inman. Yes; and a few other cooperative members, making 
32 or 34 altogether. 

The CHarrmMan. Are they represented by a committee in turn or 
by a secretary, or what, and how do they operate? 

Dr. Imax. They operate with an executive committee of about 
12, and then Dr. Winton and myself are the 2 secretaries who give 
all of their time to the work. 

The Cuairmayn. Did you consult Dr. Winton before sending out 
this letter ? 

Dr. Inman. No; Dr. Winton was in Nashville. 

The Cnamman. You stated to me yesterday that vou had a letter 
which you intended to file. Have you the original or a copy of thir 
letter now in your possession ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; it is in these papers [indicating papers]. 

The CHAIRMAN. Will you hand it to me for a moment? 

Dr. Inman. I think [i babl after you showed me your copy last 
night I took it out. ere it is [producing a typewritten 
paper]. 

The Cuarr{Įmax. This is a correct copy of it, is it? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CrrarrMAn. It is on the letterhead “The American Section 
of the Committee on Cooperation in Latin-America, representing the 
American and Canadian mission boards working in Latin- America. 
25 Madison Avenue, New York. Officers: Robert E. Speer, D. D., 
chairman; Bishop William Cabell Brown, D. D., vice chairman; 
Bishop Luther Wilson, D. D., vice chairman; "Samuel G. In- 
man. executive secretary; Webster E. Browning, D. D., Ph. D.. 
educational secretary; George B. Norton, D. D., editorial secretary ; 
James H. Post, treasurer; E. T. Coulton, chairman committee on 
survey; Henry C. King, D. D., LL. D., chairman committee on edu- 
cation; Gilbert N. Brink, D. D., chairman committee on literature; 
Edmund F. Cook, D. D., chairman committee on home base; E. E. 
Olcott, chairman committee on finance. Executive committee: John 
R. Mott. LL. D.; Miss Margaret E. Hodge; Frank Mason North, 
D. D.: T. B. Ray. D. D.; S. H. Chester, D. D.; E. H. Rawlings, 
D. D. 9 

And those whose names I have already read, which names are 
marked with an asterisk. ' 

Office of the executive secretary, 25 Madison Avenue, New York City. Tem- 
lrury cable address: “ Student”; telephone, Madison Square 98090. 

You say that this was a private letter ? 

Dr. Inutan. Yes. sir. 

The CuairMAn. Signed by yourself personally ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And, of course, the fact that your name appears 
a> the executive secretary of this committee on cooperation in Latin- 

America, in your judgment would carry no additional weight, so far 
as the contents of the letter are concerned. 

Dr. Inwan. No more than my name would. 

The Cuamm{max. Your official position, in other words, would add 
nothing whatsoever to the weight that the churches or the people 
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engaged in Christian work in this country would give to any kind of 
a document ? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; not attached to that letter, where all of the 
men knew me very well, all those to whom it went knowing me well. 

The CuarrMan. These men to whom you say it went would have 
no right to assume that this letter, being written on this letterhead, 
had been presented to any of the other officials or members of the 
committee who are named on the letterhead itself? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When you intend that your correspondence shall 
be entirely private, as distinguished from your official correspond- 
ence, you nevertheless use your official letterhends? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. You know how it was treated generally by the 
press and the periodicals in the country, do you not 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The Cuarrman. I call your attention to an article underscored, 
called to my attention by the committee counsel. Do you think that 
i a to this ‘letter of yours [handing witness a marked 
article 

Dr. Inman (after examination). It probably does. 

The Cuairman. This is news to you, then, as contained in thts 
article, that this letter, being sent as it was, is classed in the Literary 
Digest as a report put out by the board of foreign missions of the 
Presbyterian Church ? 

Dr. Inman. I saw that in the New York Times. 

The Cuarrman. Well, did you correct it in the New York Times? 

Dr. Ixman. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You took no steps in that direction? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I don’t know whether the Presbyterian board 
put it out or not. I supposed that they had. 

The Cuarrman. Do you still think that they put it out? 

Dr. Inman. The explanation that has been given to me was that 
the secretary gave it to the Presbyterian New Era movement. 

The Cuarrman. What secretary? 

Dr. Inman. Dr. Halsey, with simply a statement that here are 
some things that we ought to do what we can to counteract. The 
doctor and I both were surprised when they put it out. I supposed 
ae terian board aad put it out, from what the newspaper: 
sal 

The Cuatrman. Do you know anything to the contrary now ? 

Dr. Inman. Simply that Dr. Halsey gave it to the publicity de- 
partinent of the New Era movement of th the Presbyterian Church, but 
not supposing that they would put out the letter; simply as private 
information. They are the ones that gave the letter to t ihe press. 

The Cuairman. Then you understand that it is known that this 
letter was put out by the board of foreign missions of the Presby- 
terian Church? 

Dr. Inman. I ere it was put out by the New Era move- 
ment. 

The CHarrman,. Let T see if we can discover who composes or 
constitutes, who is responsible for, the New Era movement. Who 
are at the head of the New Era movement ! 
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Dr. Inman. I am nov very familiar with that. It is entirely a 
Presbyterian organization, but it is like the Methodist Centenary, 
and those other movements that represent the whole denomination ? 

The CHarrman. Then it is your information that this letter of 
yours has been indorsed by the New Era movement, which is a move- 
ment fostered by the Presbyterian board ? 

Dr. INMAN. F ostered by the Presbyterian Church. 

The Cmarmax. Well, fostered by the Presbyterian Church, that 
Tie T indorsement of the New Era movement of the Presbyterian 

urch ? 

Dr. Inman. At least they are the ones that gave it out. 

The Cuarrman. They are the ones that gave it out and they are 
responsible for it, if they gave it out as a report? 

Dr. Ixutan. I should say they are responsible for it; yes. 

The Cuartrman. Then, if there is any responsibility for the fur- 
thering of this report at all, so far as the press is concerned, it is up 
to the Presbyterian board or the Presbyterian Church and the New 
Era movement in that church? 

Dr. Inman. Well, that is the way it went out to the press. 

The CHarrman. I am asking you a question. You say you are not 
responsible for it getting out, that you did not indorse 1t except as a 
private piece of information. Then if it is indorsed by anyone at 
all. or it goes out with any force—because you did not even write it 
in vour official capacity and did not indorse it in your official ca- 
pacity—if it has any official sanction at all, it is that of the Presby- 
terian Church, through its New Era movement? 
gee Inman. I am willing for you to make your interpretation of 

at. 

The CuHarrman. I am asking you what the facts are. I know 
nothing about it. 

Dr. Instan. Well, neither do I. I do not know just where the re- 
sponsibility would lie there. 

The CHarrman. At least you yourself are willing—although this 
was a private letter, not intended for publication, not submitted to 
any of your associates who were charged with directing the policy 
of the work in which you were engaged, purely a private personal 
communication of your own—you were willing to see it held out to 
the public in the New York Times and other papers, and similar arti- 
cles to this, which you have just read in the Literary Digest of Au- 
gust 30. as a report of the board of foreign missions of the Presby- 
terian Church; you are willing to have that go out and not correct 
it. here or anywhere else? 

Dr. Ix{Įmax. I.do not think it is my business to correct it; no. 

The CuarrMan. You were speaking yesterday of propaganda. I 
have here Collier’s Magazine of September 13, with an article, “The 
Mexican Muddle,” by William Slavens McNutt. Will you glance 
over that article and give us your opinion of it? 

Dr. Inman (after examining the article). I would not accept this 
statement. 

The CHarrman. Will you turn over and look at it further? That 
article is quite a lengthy one, and there are some portions of it 
marked. 

Dr. Instan (after further examination). I certainly would not 
agree with that, Mr. Senator. 
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The CuHarrMan. Well, why would you not agree with it, Doctor? 

Dr. Inman. Because I do not believe the statements that he makes 
there. For instance: 

A Carranzista, you see, is a Mexican temporarily soldiering under the banner 
of Carranza. 

I have too many friends like Gen. Gregorian Osuna, whom I know 
are perfectly loyal and as disinterested men as there are anywhere, 
who are giving themselves to that cause because they believe in it. 

Then this statement here: 

Carranza can not travel in his own country; does not dare move ouside of 
Mexico City. 

‘He took a an extensive trip recently through Mexico, and he 
goes out of Mexico City very often; travels wherever he cares to. 

The Cuarrman. In any particular direction? 

Dr. Inman. Why, this last trip, as I remember, was over to- 
ward Alisto. The trip before that was in what has been the dis- 
turbed region of Morales. 

The CuarrMAn. Does he travel under guard or not? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose he has a military train go before him. Most 
all the passenger trains have in Mexico at the present time. 

The Cuarrman. And there are soldiers on the train with him? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose so. 

The Cuarrman. And there is a military train with him? 

Dr. Inman. It may be; I don’t know about that. 

The Carman. As a matter of fact, you know that he never trav- 
els without troops with him outside the City of Mexico, do you not? 

Dr. Inman. I should judge that that is so; yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, you know it, do you not? 

Dr. Inman. Not that I have any proofs of it at all. I don’t remem- 
ber any statements whatever 

The Cuarrman. If you have no proofs of it, how can you deny 
Mr. McNutt’s statement ? 

Dr. Inman. I said I did not believe it. 

The CHarrMan. But you do believe that Carranza can travel with 
an army train in front of him and with troops on his own train and 
possibly a train of troops coming along behind him ? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I know he did make a trip last spring. 

The CHarrMan. You know that of your own knowledge, do you? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

zhe Cuarman. Do you know how he made it, of your own knowl- 
edge! 

r. InMan. No; I do not. 

The Cuarmman. You do not? 

Dr. Inman. I do not recall. I simply know it through the press. 
It was reported quite extensively. 

The CuarrMan. Well, you were not interested in giving informa- 
tion down there, Doctor, further than what you saw in the press, are 

ou? Is that the idea? Nearly everything you have testified to 
here you have referred back to the press or some newspaper clip- 

ing. Is that the source of your information with reference to 

atin-American affairs penerally) Do you depend on the press for 
your information with reference to Latin-American affairs gener- 
ally ? 
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Dr. Inman. The press, and books that I read and when I travel 
over the country, of course, investigations that I make. 

T Cuarrman.” Now, when did you make your last trip into 
exico? 

Ta Inman. I went the latter part of January and came back in 

March. 

The Cuarrmanx. Where did you go into Mexico? 

Dr. IxĮmax. I went into Mexico at Laredo. 

The CuarrmMan. From Laredo where did you go? 

Dr. INsxtaxn. Down through Monterey and Saltillo, San Luis, 
es Calientes, Zacatecas. Mexico City. back to Saltillo. and Piedras 
Negras. 

The Cuairman. How long did you stop at the different places? 
Did you make stops at the different places $ 

Dr. IxĮmax. Ordinarily, three or four days. 

The CHarraan. What was your business? 

Dr. Inman. I was going down to arrange a conference with the 
missionary societies at the City of Mexico, to which I have already 
made reference. 

The Cuairman. Yes. And in doing so, did you stop for the pur- 
pose of consultation with those who were to attend the conference, or 
for what purpose? 

Dr. Insran. The purpose of either gathering information about 
the conference or consultation. There was a party along with me 
of missionary secretaries and missionaries, and all of the parties 
stopped at these various cities I have mentioned. 

The CHarrmMan. You stopped at the cities? 

Dr. INmax. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Everyone of those cities has a garrison of Car- 
ranza soldiers, has it not? 

Dr. Ixman. Yes, sir. 

The Crrarrman. All of them. Is the railroad guarded—the rail- 
road upon which you traveled? 

Dr. Inmawy. I think practically all of the trains have military 
trains go in front of them. 

a a Your train had a military train and troops pre- 
ing it? 

Dr I NMAN. Yes, sir; or some times soldiers on the cars in front. 

The CHarrman. You didn’t mention that in your report you have 
given publicity to in this country, did you? 

Dr. Inman, Yes, sir. | 

The CuHarrman. Did you mention it in your book? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I don’t think I did; but I have stated that. 
Mr. Chairman, right in my addresses, right straight along. I have 
always said it. 3 

gee CuarrMan. That you traveled with a military train in front 
of vou? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; I stated it very often. 

The Cuamman, Your audiences never placed any significance upon 
that when you were telling them about the good order and the good 
Carranza government in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Well, Senator, I never claimed there was order such 
as did not need any military discipline whatever, or did not need 
military trains. I have tried to keep away from claiming that there 
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were perfect conditions in Mexico. I said yesterday, I don’t believe 
that. Conditions are torn up. 

The Cuatrman. Doctor, did you take your assoeiates, or by your- 
self did you leave the towns and go out into the country districts 
any distance from the railroads on that trip? 

r. Inman. I think only in San Luis did we make a trip of any 
distance on the outside. 

The Cuatrman. Did you meet the Cedillos brothers at San Luis? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

nae CHAIRMAN. You know who they are? Did you ever hear of 
them! — 

Dr. Inman. The name sounds familiar, but I can’t recall just who 


the 

The C Cuarrman. How far out from San Luis did you go? 

Dr. Inman. Oh, only something like 20 miles. 

The Cuamman. In one direction? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. And returned? 

Dr. Inman. And returned. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any troops with you? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did you see any troops on the road? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cuarirman. You did not see any bandits? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Which direction did you go, Doctor? 

Dr. Inman. I went out east of San Luis. I went out to a mine 
where some Americans were out there. In fact, I did not go out 
on that trip, as I remember now. Some of the other parties went 
out there, and I stayed in San Luis and did some investigating. 

The CHAIRMAN. During the course of your investigations did you 
inquire as to peace and quiet and order in the State of San Luis 
Potosi? 

Dr. Inman. Not particularly. Of course, while we were there, 
there was a raid on Catorces. 
ee ane How far is that from the capital of San Luis 

otosi 

Dr. Inman. I should think that is 60 or 80 miles above San Luis. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you know who led that raid? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I don't know who it was. 

The Crarrman. You do not know any of the so-called bandit 
leaders in Mexico at all? 

Dr. InMAN. Not personally. 

The CHarrMAN. But the name of Cedillos brothers is a little fa- 
miliar to vou? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. sir: that is a little familiar to me. 

The Crramman. Did you hear it in San Luis Potosi? 

Dr. Inman. Thev may have been the ones that went into Catorce, 
but I don’t remember about that. 

The CHarrMan. You didn’t hear of any fraternizing between the 
Carranza so-called troops and the bandit so-called soldiers, or raid- 
ers. or bandits, did vou, in San Luis Potosi? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Or anywhere else in Mexico? 
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Dr. Inatan. Well, I heard, of course, of those things. Those were 
alleged by different people and quite often in the press. 

The Cuairman. Well, you saw it in the press and you heard it 
from different people? 

Dr. Inman. That was the general impression I had. I suppose 
I must have heard it in that way. It has been about six months ago. 

The CHarrMan. Now, referring baek to this article on the Mexican 
muddle, of course, you have not read it thoroughly, but you disagree 
with some of the statements contained in it, two of which you 
pointed out. What would you call that article. or such articles as 
that. where they occur, as they do, in the papers. What do you think 
is the purpose of it? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I don’t know. Of course I suppose this man 
wants to present the side of it as he sees it. 

The Cuarrman. Which side of it? 

Dr. Inman. A very dark side. 

The Cuarrman. What would you judge from the reading of the 
article as to its purpose? 

Dr. Inman. To present the situation in Mexico as he sees it. 

The Cuarrman. As he sees it? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 
ae CHAIRMAN. You would not call it propaganda for interven- 
tion 

Dr. Inman. I think articles of that kind, of course, tend to make 
the people of the United States feel that intervention is necessary. 

The CyHarrMan. And it is articles of that kind that you criticize 
being articles intended to bring about armed intervention in 
Mexico? l 

Dr. Imax. I think such articles will lead the people of the United 
ee to believe in the necessity of armed intervention as the only 
solution. 

The Cnarraan. Do you think that was the purpose of the article? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know. I don’t know the author or anything 
abont him. He may have been simply presenting his side of the 
question, and he has a perfect right to do it. 

The CuHarrman. Is that in line with what you are calling or de- 
nouncing in your literature as intervention propaganda, which you 
must offset, which your church organization must offset? 

_ Dr. Inman. Well, the direct intervention propaganda, of course, 
is the particular thing. 

The Cnarrmax. Well. what is that? Outside of the one article 
from a man named McDonald in the San Francisco paper. what 
ele have vou in line with any intervention propaganda? 

Dr. Ixxax. Well, Mr. Chairman, I can bring you any amount of 
clippings you want from papers advocating intervention in Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. You are advocating intervention in Mexico your- 
self. are vou not? 

Dr. Imax. I mean armed intervention. 

The Cuarrman. What do you understand as to the difference be- 
tween armed intervention and a war with Mexico? 

Dr. Ixman. I think there would be very little difference. 

The CHarrMan. Then, you do not agree with Dr. Cannon that this 
country should hold off until some occasion for war arises, and then 
should make war on Mexico? 
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Dr. Inman. If there is a real occasion for war, yes; we ought to 
make war. 

The CHarrman. Then, you are willing to let things drag along as 
they are, with your efforts in educating the people, with the hope 
that war will be avoided? That is your purpose, is it? 

Dr. Inman. Mr. Chairman, I would not say “drag along.” I be- 
lieve that we ought to do everything we can. l 

The CHarrman. What ought we to do? That is exactly what we 
are trying to get at. What ought the American people to do with 
reference to the Mexican people or Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Well, in the first place, of course, I go back to my 
work. 

The CuarrmĮman. Sure. They should all read your book first? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t mean my book. My book seems to trouble 
you, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. Well, Doctor. I will sav very frankly that the only 
trouble I have with it is that it does not, as you have stated, state the 
facts with reference to Mexico. You entirely ignore the history of 
Mexico, and you do not, I think, state the facts with reference to 
Mexico. For instance, you do not state that on the trips you referred 
to in your book that vou were preceded, with your missionaries, by 
an armed military train. You do not refer to that at all. Appar- 
ently, and so far as vour book is concerned, everything was quiet 
and serene, and vou made that trip without possible appearance 
even of danger. ‘You do not refer to any armed military trains. 

Dr. Inman. May I sce a copv of the book? 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Inwan. I will show you that I do refer to those conditions. 

The Cnamman. That particular book we have digested, and if you 
have another copy vou can use that. 

Dr. Inman. I left you a copy here yesterday. 

The Crarrman. I don’t know where the other one is now. While 
you are looking for the passage, I asked you yesterday some questions 
with reference to conditions on the west coast, and called your atten- 
tion to a paper, which, of course, as you know, would not be allowed to 
be published unless it was a friendly paper, in Guaymas, Sonora, 
referring to a raid of Yaquis into Guaymas, and asked you some ques- 
tions about that city and the civilization there. You were comparing 
the civilization there with the civilization here, and seemed not to un- 
derstand anything about the history of the settlements. You seemed 
to think that Guaymas was in the Yaqui country. 

Dr. Inman. Here is one passage in my book. 

Senator BranpEcEE. What page is it on? 

Dr. Inman. Page 175: 

The Americans recognized as the worst element in the situation the graft of 
the lesser Government officials, and especially among the numerous generals of 
the army and the army organization in their dealings with the people. They are 
willing to admit that it has probably been impossible for President Carranza to 
weed out this unsatisfactory element because of the probability of their turning 
against him, in which case he would lose more ground than he would gain. 

There is one place where I point out the graft and cite an editorial 
which is criticizing very strongly these generals. 

The Cuairman. Do you cite any particular instances of graft by 
Carranza or any of his associates or generals? | i 
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Dr. Inman. No, sir: I do not cite any particular instances. 

The CHairMAN. But vou do when you refer to the Diaz administra- 
tion, do you not? 

Dr. Ixman. Yes. sir. 

Senator BranprcEF. You do not cite these instances of graft among 
the subordinate oflicers or the generals of the army as indicating any- 
thing about the danger of travel without military protection, do vou? 

Dr. Imax. No, sir. | 

Senator Branpecrr. That was the question the Senator asked you, 
and vou said in vour book vou did refer to that. 

Dr. Ixmax. Well. I referred to the abuse of the military. 

Senator Branpecre. No: that is not what he asked you. He asked 
you about it being necessary to have armed protection in order to 
travel. Do vou say anything in your book about that? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t think I say anything in my book about that. 
As I say, I have said it in addresses many times. 

The Cuarmman. So, that in so far as your book is concerned, with 
reference to this meeting of your missionaries in the City of Mexico, 
you stated yesterday that this meeting of missionaries was held by 
missionaries coming in from all parts of the republic, and you stated 
nothing at that time about the necessity of your missionary train being 

ed or preceded by a military train, and you say nothing about 
it in your book. 

Dr. Inman. That was a resolution, Senator, adopted by all of the 
conference. 

The CHarrman. What? 

Dr. Inwran. I read a resolution yesterday, explaining how the 
various people had come in. That was the resolution of the confer- 
ence and not my own personal work. 

The CHAIRMAN. You adopted it, I presume? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. sir. 

ae CHAIRMAN. You read it in and stated it for what it was 
worth $ : 

Dr. Inman. Certainly. 

The CHarrmMan. But you did not state in connection with that, 
or in connection with your testimony, that it was necessary that you 
be preceded by an armed train to enable you to get to that confer- 
ence? | 
Dr. Ixmax. No, sir. There are a good many other things we 
oe state in there, because necessarily those things have to be con- 

ensed. 

Senator Branpecre. Was not the statement at this conference of 
missionaries assembled in the City of Mexico, from all the points 
from which they started, given for the purpose of showing that it 
was safe to travel through Mexico from all these different points to 
the capital? In fact, did those delegates or clergymen that attended 
the conference in Mexico City have armed guards to protect them, 
either in the case of armored trains in advance or in the rear, or any 
other sort of military protection ? 

Dr. Inman. I have already stated that the train I traveled on did. 

Senator Branpecre. Do you know what the fact was about the 
other trains? | 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. I suppose it was the same. 
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Senator BRANDEGEE. You suppose they all had military protection 
in order to get to the capital ? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose so. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Doctor, in regard to this resolution and in 
connection with it, the resolution itself which you read stated they 
had arrived there without any trouble, without any “ untoward 
event. 

Dr. Inman. Untoward event. 

The Cuarrman. And still you are entirely silent upon the fact 
that in your travel without any “ untoward event ” it was necessary 
to have your military escort? You did not mention the military 
escort ! 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I did not mention any military escort. 

Senator Branpecre. Do you not consider it to be an “ untoward 
event ” that men have to be protected by armed forces to travel from 
one point to another ? 

Dr. InmAN. It did not seem the conference considered that. That 
has been customary a long time in Mexico. 

Senator BranpDEGEE. You mean you got so used to danger you 
did not think anything about it? , 

Dr. Inman. They did not think anything about it. 

Senator Branpecrr. And that you considered to be an improved 
condition of the country ? 

Dr. Inman. At least an improved condition of the people as to 
travel. 

Senator BranprcEE, That is, they were improved because they 
dared to travel ? 
= Dr. Inman. They were not so nervous, anyway. 

Senator Branpecer. Have we got to go across the border, Senator $ 

The Cuarrman. If we do we will certainly ask for an armed train. 

Senator BranpDEGEE. We have only two majority in the Senate. 

The CuarrmMan. I think we will stay away. Doctor, did you talk 
to the people who went in El Paso to attend that conference? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Did they go straight through on the railroad, the 
Mexican Central Railroad, from El Paso to the City of Mexico 
without any stop? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; they stopped right along. They were up 
there about three or four weeks. 

The Cuamrman. What were they doing? 

Dr. Inman. Studying the missionary Lance 

The CuarrMAn. But trains were running right along in January 
and February. There were no breaks on the railroads at all? 

Dr. Inman. They came down all right from the border. 

The CuarrmMan. Yes; but how about the country around Parral, 
just off the road, off the Mexican Central by way of Jimenez? 

Dr. Inman. They take and retake that city. of course, so that it 
is pretty hard to tell who has got it. 

he CuarrMan. In taking it and retaking it, do you know enough 
about the geography to know whether they have to cross the Mexi- 
can Central Railroad ? 

Dr. Inman. I should think that would depend on where they come 
from. 
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The CHarrMan, Well, suppose that they came from Villa, who is 
the gentleman who has taken the town repeatedly recently, and most 
recently, would they cross the Mexican Central to get to it or not? 
Do you know where they are? Do you know anything about the 
conditions generally there in Mexico or about the geography of 
Mexico? 

Dr. Ixman. I know a little bit about the geography of Mexico. 

The CuarrmMan. Very well. You have heard of Villa? You men- 
tion him in this letter? l 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman, Do you know whether, in taking Parral, from his 
rendezvous he would cross the Mexican Central Railroad or not? 

Dr. Inman. He changes his rendezvous pretty often, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

The Cuarmax. Well, possibly you are more familiar with him 
than I am. Do you not know that every time Parral has been taken, 
or any town has been taken in that vicinity, or within 50 miles 
of the Mexican Central Railroad, or any other railroad, that the 
road is invariably torn up? 

Dr. IN{max. That the main line is? 

The Cuarmman. Yes. 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I do not know that. 

The CHarrMan. They just leave it open behind them, so that the 
ee garrison from the nearby towns can close up on their rear, 

o they $ 

Dr. Insran. Parral is not on the main line. 

The CaairĮmax. I am aware of that fact. Do you know where 
Jiminez is? 

Dr. Inawran. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You know where Torreon is? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. | 

The CuHarrmn. Do you know anything about the general peace, 
order, and quiet in the country around any of the capitals or any 
of the towns you have mentioned ? 

Dr. Ixmax. Well, things seemed to be pretty quiet around Mon- 
terev. for example, and around Saltillo. I don’t think there was 
any disturbance in Coahuila. 

The CHatrMan. Since when. You are speaking of the trip you 
made down there? 

Dr. Inman. I knew of none at that time, and do not know of any 
at the present time. 

The CHarrman. What significance, if any, do you place upon the 
recent proclamation of General Zuazua that he has restored order in 
those places? 

Dr. Inman. I did not see that. 

The Cuarrman. Did you not? 

Dr. Inuran. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. It was given out; came through the consul on the 
order and given out through the State Department and published 
by the Associated Press and in the papers. : 

Dr. Inuan. I have been out of the country for some few months 
after I went to Mexico, so there were a good many things that I 
did not read. 
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The Cuarrmax. Then when you were writing vour letters and 
seeking to influence the United States through your boards, and so 
forth, against armed intervention, conducting your propaganda 
which you were called upon to conduct, your riot calls, you had 
reference to such propaganda as you have mentioned and such arti- 
cles as this McNutt article in Collier’s Weekly, and similar state- 
pen with reference to Mexico and the conditions in Mexico, did 
you? 

Dr. Inman. Of course, I have no reference to that, because I had 
not seen it until you showed it to me. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, you have read it now. Is that along the 
line of the propaganda you are talking about ? 

Dr. Inman. No; it is not the direct propaganda for intervention 
which is carried on in many different parts of the country. 

The CHarrMan. Have you read it all? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I simply read those underscored parts. 

The Cuamman. You are familiar with the newspaper propaganda 
in Mexico, are you? 

Dr. Inman. In Mexico? 

The CuatrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Inman. Well, I am familiar somewhat with the newspapers 
down there. 

The Cuarrman. You are? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You refer to the newspapers down there being 
friendly to the United States, do you not, in your testimony ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHArrmMan. Will you mention the names of those papers? 

Dr. Inman. Well, El Universal. 

The Cuarmax. Who is the editor of El Universal, Palavicini ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. And El Excelsior. 

The CuarrMAN. Since when have they been friendly to the United 
States and the Americans? 

Dr. Inman. I think Mr. Palavicini has always been friendly to the 
United States. 

The Cuammayn. Do you know when Mr. Palavicini left the city of 
Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. J think some time last year. 

The CuarrMan. Do you recall why he left the City of Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. I have heard one or two different stories about that. 

The CuairMan. Let us have one of them. 

Dr. Inman. Well, one of them was he was criticizing very fiercely 
Gen. Obregon and Gonzales. and the military element. 

The Cuarrman. Why? What was his criticism? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t remember the details, but I take it that it was 
simply along the line that the military was taking too much authority 
and the civil powers ought to displace them. 

The CHarrMaAn. Yes,sir. Now, what was one of the other stories? 

Dr. Inman. The other one was that there was pro-German in- 
_ fluence in the Mexican Government that compelled him to leave 
the country. 

The CHairman. The story was that El Universal was pro-Ally 
and pro-American ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. And that the other papers in Mexico were pro- 
German and anti-American, and that Palnvicini was compelled to 
leave Mexico himself? 

Dr. Ixman. Well, some of them were pro-German. 

The CHarrMAN. I am asking you about the story. You said there 
were two or three stories about Palavicini leaving Mexico. I asked 
you since when have these other papers become pro-American ? 

Dr. Inman. I think it is largely since the war. | 

me CuHarrMAN. Exactly. Since the armistice in November is 
it not 

Dr. Inman. I think I stated that yesterday. 

The CHarrMaAN. I did not recall that you did, because it made an 
impression on me and I intended to ask you the question this morn- 
ing. and for that reason I am asking it now. 

Senator Branpecer. Did you regard these criticisms contained in 
El Universale on the army as being justified ? 

Dr. IN{maxn. I never saw those criticisms. 

Senator Branpecer. Do you regard the article by Mr. McNutt, in 
Collier’s Weekly, which has been referred to here, as presenting a 
fair picture of conditions in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

Senator Branpecre. You think the disorder represented in the 
article is exaggerated ? 

Dr. Inmas. I think so. 

Senator Branpecee. You think it is a false picture, generally 
speaking ? 

Dr. Inman. I think it misrepresents conditions. 

Senator Branpecee. Then it is false, of course. It is an untrue 
picture of conditions in your opinion? 

Dr. Inuran. In my opinion, yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of Mueller brothers in the City 
of Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; only by reputation as to their business. 

The Cuarrsaan. What is that business? 

Dr. Insran. As I remember, they advertise safes. 

The CuHarrmax. Do you know whether they published a paper 
in Spanish during the war? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir, I do not. 

The CHamman. You do not? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You do not know that there were two papers 
published in Spanish during the war and scattered all over Mexico, 
sent out to the retail merchants, to be given out to their purchasers, 
free? You did not know anything about that? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. You do know that these papers were pro-German 
and published by the Germans in the Spanish language and sent out 
throughout the outlying districts of Mexico 

Dr. Ixmax. I do not know about those two particularly. I think 
one is called Sinalambrica. 

The CHatrman. Well, what about that? 

Dr. Inman. It was extremely pro-German, and it was published by 
the Germans, as I understood it, to effect sentiment in Mexico. 
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The Cuarrman. How was that circulated, Doctor? 

Dr. Inman. I saw copies in Mexico City, and I think at other cities, 
too. I guess it was pretty generally circulated. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now. as a matter of fact, with reference to the 
criticisms against Gonzales and Obregon, that you referred to a mo- 
ment ago, those criticisms appeared in the Heraldo, rather than in the 
El Universal, did they not? 

Dr. Inman. Do you mean recently? I was referring to— 

The CHarrMAN (interrupting). At any time. 

Dr. INMAN on A). I was referring to the time when Pala- 
vicini left the city 

The Cuarirman (interrupting). Why was it that Palavicini had 
criticized Gonzales and Obregon and the military ? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose it was because he thought that it was time 
for Mexico to go into a civil form of government instead of the 
military. It was just like the papers are criticizing the military all 
the time. It seems to me that that is one of the best signs of at least 
a promise of a democratic form of government, because the papers 
are allowed to criticize the military in that way. In the old davs 
they were not allowed to criticize. This article by Palavicini would 
not have been allowed in the time of Diaz or, say. in the A, B, C 
days, and it most notoriously opposed Carranza all the time, and yet 
it was not suppressed, and at the same time it is one of the things 
that show that the Carranza government has a real endeaver to have 
a free press. 

The CHarrMan. I read you the constitution of Mexico yesterday 
with reference to a free press, did I not, the part with reference to 
such propaganda as this down there—— 

Dr. Inman. Well 

The CHAIRMAN (interrupting). Do you call that free press? 

Dr. IxĮmax. Whether theoretically it is or not, practically it is, 
because our church papers files certainly will show that they have 
been going after the authorities hot and heavy. 

The CuarrMan. This is, in your judgment, a constitutional protec- 
tion of a free press? I will read article 130: | 

No periodical publication which either by reason of ifs program, its title, or 
merely by its general tendencies, is of a religious character shall comment upon 
any political aifairs of the nation or publish any information regarding the 
acts of the authorities of the country or of private individuals in so far us the 
latter have to do with public affairs. 

That is the constitutional protection for free-press guaranties, ac- 
cording to your judgment ? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I do not approve of them, and I do not think 
that the principal people of Mexico do either, therefore it has never 
been enacted into a statute at all, and President Carranza, as the 
executive in Mexico, has suggested changes in the constitution which 
will do away with all of those various piccolos against the church. 

The CuarrMan. You know that of your own knowledge, do you? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Have you ever had any conversation with Car- 
ranza on that subject ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; I have had quite a conversation with Car- 
ranza on that subject. 
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The Coarrman. What was the trend of that conversation ? 

Dr. Inman. Well, the trend of the conversation was that the 
Mexican Government was glad to have missionary work in Mexico, 
American missionaries, and those constitutional provisions were not 
intended at all to limit our work, and that as soon as it seemed to be 
the proper time, he, himself, expected to make suggestions to the 
National Congress for their change, and in the meantime we should 

go right ahead with our work. 

The Cuarrman. Exactly as vou are? 

Dr. Ix{Įmax. Exactly as we are. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what are the Catholics doing there? Are 
they going ahead with their work 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan,. In the same way? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And with the same freedom? 

Dr. Instan. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. You know that of your own knowledge, do you? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. And no special inducements were ever. offered to 
you at all there—— 

Dr. Inman (interrupting). No. sir. 

The Cuarraan. And it 1s simply through gratitude for that that 
you are now carrying out the pr Le En propaganda 

Dr. Ismay. No, sir. 

The Cuarmax. Well, why are you? 

Dr. Inman. Simply because I ‘believe that the Aen people 
ought to know the conditions in Mexico. 

The CHarrman. And you are giving them to the American people, 
are you? 

Dr. Ixmax. Yes, sir; as I see them; and I think it is my duty as 
one American to do my part in letting the people know the condi- 
tions as I see them. 

The CHatrMaNn. And you are doing that conscientiously, of 
course? 

Dr. Inman. I certainly am, of course. 

The CHarrman. But you do not tell the American people about 
it being necessary for armed troops to be in front of the trains going 

o Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. I did. 

The Cuarrman. But you have not done it in your book. 

Dr. Inwan. I grant that; that I have not in the book. 

The CHarruan. And you do not say—— 

Dr. Inman. I do not say that in my book; no, sir. 

e CuarmMan. Well, if you did not in your book, where did you 
tell them? 

Dr. Ixman. I told them in public addresses. 

The CHama. In more than one public address? 

Dr. Inwan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuammax. Well, where; what place? 

Dr. Ivan. It is one of the principal parts of my regular ad- 
dresses on Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Have you a copy of that address? 

Dr. Inuan. No, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Have vou written that public address on Mexico 
out 

Dr. Ixmax (interrupting). I do not recall that I have. I might 
find it in some of my public statements—that statement. 

The CuairmMan. With reference to this article 130, of the consti- 
tution of Mexico, I note that there is no trial Ly jury to be granted 
“for infraction of any of the preceding provisions.” Did Mr. Car- 
ranza tell you that that was revised ? 

Dr. Inman. No reference was made to that particular part of it. 

Senator BranpecEe. When Carranza told you that it was not the 
intention of article 130 to interfere with vour work, did he say what 
the intention of the article was? 

Dr. Inman. Why, as I said yesterday, my understanding of that, 
In ia way, was that personally he was not in favor of that 
article. 

Senator BranpecEE. You say that it was not the intention of that 
article to interfere with your work. What was the intention of 
that article? Whose intention did that article represent? 

Dr. Inman. The Government; his, as representing the Govern- 
ment. 

Senator BranpecEr. The Government is not superior to the con- 
stitution, is it? 

Dr. Inman. It is until the constitutionary principles are enacted 
into statutes. 

Senator Branpecer. The executive is not superior to the consti- 
tution, whether the statute has been passed or not; whose intention 
did you understand Carranza to be expressing when he said that 
the intention of that article was not to interfere with your work ? 

Dr. Inman. The Government’s. 

Senator BrannEcEee. Do you mean Carranza? 

Dr. Inman. Carranza, and naturally his cabinet and those—— 

Senator Branprecre (interrupting). He did not contend or claim 
that the clear intent of the article was any different from what it 
states, did he? 

Dr. Inman. He did not go into that matter. He said simply that 
I need not fear; that they did not expect for us to change our policies 
at all; that they recognized the constitution of the American protes- 
tant missionary forces, and advised us to go right ahead. 

Senator BranpecEE. That means, in spite of the clear prohibition 
of the constitution of Mexico against what you were doing, he ad- 
vised you to go ahead and do it? 

Dr. Inman. At the time, of course 

Senator BranpecEr. That is the time I am speaking of. 

Dr. Inman. The constitution had not been passed 

Senator BraNnDEGEE (interrupting). I say, that in spite of these 
articles of the constitution prohibiting you and your papers from 
commenting on the acts of the Government and criticizing them, he 
told you to go ahead without interference from him 

Dr. Inman (interposing). I do not remember that Carranza re- 
ferred to that article particularly, but simply said all of those 
articles in the constitution which seemed to prohibit our going ahead 
with our work. 

Senator Branpecee. In other words, because Carranza intended 
at some future time or other to have the constitution changed. he tolda 
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you to go ahead and you would not be interfered with in your work, 
did he? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. No matter what articles there were in the 
constitution ? - 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. That is all. 

The CHairman. Doctor, another provision of the constitution that 
I presume Mr. Carranza referred to was article 3, was it not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Do you remember what article 3 is? 

Dr. Inman. It is referring to the property 

The CHAIRMAN (reading) : 


No religious corporation nur a minister of any religious creed shall establish 
or direct schools of primary instruction. 


That was one of the articles that you had talked with him about 
that he claimed was not to be put in effect against you. What did 
he propose to do with that article of the constitution, do you know? 

Dr. Inman. No; I do not know. 

The Cmamman. I suppose that the further provision of article 
130 that— 


No minister of any religious creed may inherit, either on his own behalf or 
by means of a trustee or otherwise, any real property occupied by any associa- 
tion of religious propaganda or religious or charitable purposes. Ministers of 
relizious creeds are incapable legally of inheriting by will from ministers of the 
same religious creed or from any private individual to whom they are not .re- 
lated by blood within the fourth degree. 


Was that also to be suspended ? 

Dr. Inutan. Well, he simply made a general reference to the con- 
stitution 

The CHarrMAN. You understood that—who were these conversa- 
tions with, aside from Carranza himself? 

Dr. INMAN. Well, I had a conversation with, I think, the chargé 
here at Washington. 

The CHarrRMAN. Bonillas is the chargé. 

Dr. Inuan. And he expressed the same opinion—that this was a 
ee of administration, and I told how that thing was brought 
about. 

The CHarrman. Yes; I know what you say here. On page 8 of 
your book you say: 

During President Diaz’s administration some American missionaries began 
worrving for fear they were disobeying the reform laws by holding meetings in 
private homes. They went to the President about it. He asked if they had 
teen molested. They replied in the negative. “ Very well, then,” he said, “ go 
ahead with your work.” If they insisted on a ruling, the strict interpretation of 


the law would be against them. But why worry as long as the authorities did 
wt molest them? 


That incident that you refer to there occurred, did it? 

Dr. Imax. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Now, do you happen to know that we had a treaty 
with Mexico by which the rights of Protestants to hold meetings in 
private houses were guaranteed ? 

Dr. Inman. No. 
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The Cuarrman. Well, I can assure you that Don Porfirio knew it. 
You follow that with this statement: 

In the same way when the constitution of 1917 was adopted, with still more 
strenuous laws controlling religious activities, Carranza officials explained to 
American missionaries that they should do their work as before. “ Es cuestion 
de administracion ” was the explanation, which meant that the provision was 
there to be invoked at any time when a religious organization began to meddle 
with political affairs. 

Now, that is the true explanation of what you have been attempting 
to explain here, is it not? That is the assurance that you had from 
Carranza? 

Dr. Inman. That was with the chargé here, as I remember it. 

The CHarrman. What did Carranza tell you? 

Dr. Inman. That we must go right ahead with our work and not 
make any changes whatever and that we need not be alarmed or plan 
to withdraw our missionaries, or anything of the kind. 

Senator Branpecee. Who was with you at the time when you had 
this talk with Carranza? 

Dr. Inman. Bishop McConnell, of the Methodist Church; here in 
1 oe newon I do not know who was with me; probably I was by 
myself. 

The Cuarrman. But if Mr. Carranza were to die and some one else 
would be elected President you do not know whether this provision 
of the constitution would be invoked against you or not? 

Dr. Inman. No; except that there is already a change in that being 
considered by the congress. 

The Cuatrman. A change of the constitution ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAN. Can you give us the information with reference 
to that change? What is the proposed change of the constitution ? 

Dr. Inman. I have that information, which I think I can look up 
for you, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. Just state definitely what it is, as nearly as you 
can recall it, and I will tell vou whether we want it or not. 

Dr. Inman. What I recall is that Gen. Carranza or President 
Carranza has sent to the national Congress a suggestion that certain 
articles in the constitution which referred to limitations placed on 
these organizations should be either changed or eliminated, so as to 
give entire freedom of worship in Mexico. 

Senator Branpecee. Do you understand that these constitutional 
provisions to which you have referred as prohibiting your activities, 
and of which you are now talking, and of which you have given us 
your idea—do you understand that they can be enforced against. you 
in the absence of a statute? 

Dr. Inman. I do not understand so, Mr. Senator. I think there 
must be a statute in each case to interpret the constitution, and unless 
congress has passed a statute, or there is a presidential decree on the 
subject, then there 1s no way of enforcing the principles of the con- 
stitution. 

Senator Branprcee. Is it vour idea that the President of Mexico. 
without a statute, by the issuance of a presidential decree, can carry 
out the provisions of the constitution ? 

Dr. Inman. Well. he has been doing that. 

Senator Branxpecer. What is the use of having a statute, then? 
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Dr. Inman. This, of course, is simply the transmission of the con- 
stitution adopted in 1917, and the congress down there talk a good 
deal when they get together, and have a little of political bouts, etc., 
and they make laws rather slowly. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Do you understand that Carranza takes an 
oath to support the constitution of Mexico? | 

Dr. Inman. I think so. 

Senator Branpecer. And then tells you that he will not support 
it against you? 

Dr. InMAN. Well, if that is the way you want me to interpret 1t—— 

Senator BranpecEE. I just wanted to get at the facts about it, to 
find out whether Carranza is carrying out the constitution or some- 
- thing to the contrary. It seems to me to be not a very stable and cor- 
rect form of government, if I understand it. 

Dr. Ixman. I do not think so myself. There are many things 
that are—in many things I do not agree with him. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. But practically you are right under his thumb 
when it comes to conducting your operations in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose at any time he could stop us. 

Senator Branpecer. Well, you wanted to find out what sort of a 
position vou occupied there, and you had this conversation with Car- 
ranza, and vou had his personal assurance that you could stay there? 

Dr. Insran. Yes, sir. | 

The Cuarrman. All right, Doctor. I am very much obliged to 
you, Sir. 

Dr. Inman. Well, sir, I am very much obliged to you gentlemen. 
May I take about five minutes or so of your time? 

I have a map which I would like for you to see as illustrative of 
what we are trying to do down there. 

The CHarrman. We would be very glad to see it. However, 
we can not get the map in this record, so we can only look at it for the 
information of this committee. 

Dr. Inman. Yes. This colored map represents the division of re- 
sponsibilities by the different mission boards that are now at work in 
Mexico. About five years ago we began to study in a more scientific 
way the distribution of ork and how we could improve it. There- 
fore, at that time. for example, here in Tampico, about three large 
Protestant schools for girls—— 

The CHarrman. When were they established? Just give their 
establishment, the dates of their establishment. 

Dr. Ixman. One of them was established about 30 years ago and 
another one about 25 years ago, and all of them more than a quarter 
of a century ago. 

The Cnarrman. They were established prior to the revolution? 

Dr. Insran. Yes, sir. We found that the States here, like Michoa- 
can. with its city of 35,000 or 40,000, and the State of Michoacan, 
with 1.000.000 population. without any evangelical workers, and we 
found similar conditions. congestion in one part and no workers in 
another. The mission board came along and said that this would 
make a scientific distribution of their responsibilities, and change 
these territories. with the result now that the Presbyterian board 
extended their work all the way from Sonora to Yucatan, and the 
Methodist Church was also extending its work from the north clear 
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down into the south. They said, “ We will vacate this State, aban- 
doning much of our old territory, in order to see that every part of 
Mexico is occupied with the missionary work.” ‘This seems to me to 
be a very remarkable thing in missionary history; and it has been 
brought about within the last year. For instance, the Southern Pres- 
byterians had their work along here [indicating on the map]. 

ee CuarrmMan. “ Along here” does not indicate anything in this 
record. 

Dr. Inman. I mean Tamaulipas—and have changed their work 
over into Morelos and Michoacan; and the Southern Methodist 
board have come out of the City of Mexico and San Luis and have 
occupied this block of territory, the States of Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, 
and two others—Lower California and Sonora and—no; Sonora, 
Sinaloa, Nayarit, and Jalisco, is the territory of the Congregational 
board. They were before in Chihuahua, but they have removed from 
there and concentrated their affairs entirely over there [indicating 
on map]. The Disciples have their part in here [indicating on map], 
or had it, in Coahuila, and they have given up their work there in 
favor of the Methodists and come down to Cacapecas, San Luis, and 
Aguascalientes, and the Northern Presbyterians have given up 
their work in all parts of Mexico City and have come down here 
into Vera Cruz, Ooa. Tabasco, Chiapas, Campeche, Quintana 
Roo, and Yucatan; and this has been followed, not only by a program 
for each one of these missionary societies, but by a united program 
for all of them. 

Before this arrangement went into effect there were some eight 
missionary papers that had been published, organized by the dif- 
ferent societies. They have all been consolidated into one large 
paper, and all of the printing presses have been consolidated into one 
press, in the City of Mexico, and on that paper is prepared now 
to-day a very large service for Mexico. There is a plan here to have 
a university in the City of Mexico—not a university. in our sense, 
properly, but probably explained by the Hampton Institute, or some- 
thing of that kind—which shall train the young people for service in 
the industries and train them for teachers to go out into the rural 
districts and educate the young people to work with their hands. 
There is also planned a large hospital in the City of Mexico, and 
hospitals to be distributed in other cities. Another part of the plan 
includes the organizing of eight agricultural schools, one by each one 
of these missionary boards. We hope to be able to help immediately 
and quickly with the solution of the land problem. 

The Cuairman. Where are those schools? 

Dr. Inman. One is to be—no; one is already established’ in Tamau- 
lipas and one to be in Chihuahua, and one in San Luis; one in 
Aguascalientes, one in Michoacan, and another in Yucatan 

The CuairMan (interrupting). Are there any agricultural schools 
now in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; there is one carried on by the Government. 

The CuarrMan. Where? 

Dr. Inman. In the City of Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Is that the only one? | 

Dr. Inman. That is the only one I know of, except, of course, the 
mission work, like the Friends. have a couple of farms here. 
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The Cuairman. I mean public agricultural schools or colleges, 
governmental or city or municipal. 

Dr. Ix{Į{ax. I only know of that one near the City of Mexico. 

The Crairman. I thought there were two in the State of Chi- 
huahua ? 

Dr. IxĮmax. We will have these agricultural schools in which each 
one of the centers, and in each one of the centers we plan for some 
kind of a trade school and a social center where the people of Mexico 
will be able to learn trades and at the same time be able to have a 
place to come together and to discuss their civic and social and 
political problems, carrying out the thing there that has done so 
much for our democracy here, where we have been able to come to- 
gether in the old town hall meetings and discuss things. There are 
no places for such discussion in Mexico, and the mission boards are 
interested in that kind of service in those communities, and then of 
course we have our directly evangelistic work with these various. 
churches in all parts of Mexico. The program of cooperation as 
outlined in the map shows a university in the City of Mexico, a hos- 
pital in the City of Mexico, and these agricultural schools in as 
many different centers of the Republic, a school of mechanical arts 
in each industrial center, normal schools in such districts as do not 
vet possess them, and the strengthening of those already existing, 
and the development of the Union Theological Seminary already ex- 
isting in Mexico City. and it shows how far has been the contribu- 
ton to the evangelical instituions in Mexico, and we have trained 
large numbers of young men and women—a large number of young 
women and some young men—to go into the Government education 
schools, and we have been received not only gladly, but we have 
been told that they would take just as many of those teachers as we 
could spare. That is one of the checks to the education of Mexico, 
trained teachers. There will be the development of the Union Theo- 
lomical Seminary already existing in Mexico City. Two years ago 
we began the Union Theological Seminary at the City of Mexico, 
and the first five students who applied were members of five different 
denominations. | 

The CrrarrMan. What were they ? 

Dr. Inman. Congregationalist and Methodist, north and south, 
and the Friends, and a Presbyterian. 

Tie CHAIRMAN. And do you cooperate with the Catholic Church? 

Dr. Inman. Not in any direct organization, at these times which 
I have been speaking of. We gladly cooperate, or would gladly 
cooperate with them in such movements as temperance or civic or- 
ganizations caring for the distressed, or anything of that kind. But 
I may say. Mr. Chairman, that our object in this program is, we 
trust, not simply to convert Mexican people to our own doctrine 

The CHairMan (interrupting). You say “convert them.” How 
do vou mean “ convert them ”? 

Dr. Inman. I mean to bring them into the church. 

The CratrmMan. Do you mean to change them from one religion 
to another? \ 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. What religion have they now, those whom you 
have been converting? 
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Dr. Inman. There are a good many of them who have not any 
religion at all; but the people there are Catholics. 

i a CHAIRMAN. A large majority of the people there are Catho- 
ics 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. We are laying the movement, as you will 
see, on the plan of service in our program and while of course we 
have our religious convictions, and we intend to stand by those, yet 
poa down there simply for the purpose of changing theological 

iefs. 

The CHarrmMan. Proselyting you mean? 

Dr. Inman. Yes; and we are making every endeavor to lay the 
program on the ground of service, then there comes a community 
center or institutional church in each important center in the Repub- 
lic, a union publishing house, union paper and bookstore, in the City 
of Mexico, and in addition to all this we have recently been estab- 
lishing a campaign to popularize medical knowledge. We expect. to 
to get some of the Mexican physicians and some up from this coun- 
try, and by using the moving-picture machines and slides and litera- 
ture and everything of that kind, to go inio the different sections and 
into different factories and into the various different places and place 
before them a campaign of hygiene which is so much needed there. 

The Cuarrman. Do you go out into the rural dis.ricts with your 
work, or do you confine your institutions, whether religious or edu- 
cational, to the towns? 

Dr. Inman. No; we go into the rural districts also. Then the 
fina] thing on here is a definite division of territorial responsibility 
so as to avoid overlapping or duplication of effort. While that may 
seem a very small program in attacking such a tremendous problem, 
yet we believe if that program which, of course, calls for the invest- 
ment of several millions of dollars, if carried out, it will in a very 
few years largely affect the Mexican problem. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You spoke of schools and having a program 
as tending to the solution of the land problem. What is the land 
problem ? 

Dr. Inman. I think that the land problem is largely the breaking 
up of a great landed estate which has been owned by a few people 
and puiting the common people on the land and giving them certain 
a of land themselves to work, and therefore encourage them to 
wor 

Senator BranprGee (interrupting). How do your agricultural 
schools tend to a solution of the land problem? 

Dr. INMAN. Well, in this way, Senator. I think that the great 
difficulty in Mexico is not the difficulty of land, but it is the diffi- 
culty of knowing how to cultivate that land, and if you please in 
teaching the people to cultivate the land and to inculcate in them 
the spirit of work as well as the knowledge as to how to best bring 
out the results from the soil. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Suppose all the people of Mexico were com- 

letely educated as tillers of the soil, just as completely educated as 
it is possible to educate them; how would that contribute to the solu- 
tion of the land problem, the breaking up of the large ownerships 
and the distribution among the poorer people who have no land at 
the present time? 
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Dr. Inman. That, of course, of itself would not, but when the 
people know how to till the land, they will be more capable of taking 
care of the land | 

Senator BRaNDEGEE. But I in my question have assumed that they 
are capable of taking care of the land, that they have received their 
education and you have finished educating them, that the breaking 
up of the large estates, whether by confiscation or purchase as a 
Government policy | 

Dr. Inman (interrupting). Yes. 

_ Senator Branpecee. No amount of education along this line, know- 
ing how to plant crops and to harvest them, would help the Govern- 
ment to solve the problem | 

Dr. Ixmax (interrupting). Excepting that the Government would 
probably feel that it should work with the people also—simply giv- 
ing a man a piece of land who does not know how to cultivate it 

Senator BRaNDEGEE (interrupting). But don’t you think that the 
people who have lived there all their lives know how to cultivate 
their own land? 

Dr. Inman. A at majority of them are still plowing with a 
forked stick, like they used to do centuries ago. 

Senator BranpDEGEE. Yes; but they know that there are such things 
as other kinds of plows. 

Patt Inman. In many sections they have never seen any other kind 
of plow. 

The CHarrmMan. What districts have you reference to now? 

Dr. InMAN. Well. in the mountains of Zacatecas, for instance. 

The CHarrMan. How much tillable land is there in the entire dis- 
trict of Zacatecus, Doctor? 

Dr. Inman. Well, there is a good deal of it, the way they till it 
there on the mountain side. They till their lands there which in 
other places could not be tilled. 

The CuatrmMan. Are you testifying of your own knowledge or to 
something that you have heard or read? 

Dr. Instan. I am testifying from general knowledge. 

The CHarrman. General knowledge with reference to the State of 
Zacatecas? Are you testifving from your own knowledge? 

Dr. Imax. That is my general impression of Zacatecas. 

The Cnarrman. Well, I lived in Zacatecas 35 vears ago, and I want 
to know what you know about it: hawe you ever been very far away 
from the railroad in Zacatecas? 

Dr. Ixmax. I must admit that I do not know anything about it. if 
that helps vou. 

Senator Branpecee. What is the form of that religion “ Disciples ” 
that von refer to? 

Dr. Inuraw. The Christian Church—the Disciples of Christ. 

Senator Branprcee. Christian Science? 

Dr. Insran. No, sir. 

Senator Branpecer. Well. in this program that you have outlined 
and exhibited by the map., is there a concentrated central authority 
of all these denominations which proposes to govern the enterprise 
and raise the funds for the erection of these buildings and pay the 
expense of these teachers and the conducting of the enterprise after 
it shall have been established ? 
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Dr. Inman. Well, the responsibility is in the various ditferent 
boards and in the committee on cooperation. They simply devise all 
the ways of carrying it out. | 

Senator BranpecEeE. Who was to own and have the title to all of 
this property that vou have indicated? 

Dr. Inman. Well, when it is a mission board that does it, out in 
the field, thev own it. but when it is a union, it will be in the hands 
of a board of trustees appointed to take charge of the various institu- 
tions. ` 

Senator Branpecee. I do not think that you quite understand me. 
Is there anv central body which has authority to carry out these proj- 
ects after the different denominations have agreed upon the kind and 
the measure of their responsibility, measure of their participation, or 
is the title to be held by the different denominational bodies by trus- 
tees appointed by them? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. Of course the property will be held, when a 
particular denomination furnishes the money, held as their property, 
and it will be held by that board, just as it is at the present time. 

Senator BranpeGer. What provision is made to guarantee unity of 
action, what system of cooperation,.and how is the guaranty to op- 
erate uniformly 

Dr. Inman (interrupting). There were conferences, the first one 
held in the City of Mexico in February, and a conference in Cincin- 
nati five years ago in which the board themselves appointed repre- 
sentatives 

Senator Branprces. Is the scheme on paper now so that anyone 
con get an intelligent idea of what it is? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; I have—— 

Senator Branpecee. Have you a draft of it? 

Dr. Inman. I have a pamphlet which I put in here in this en- 
velope [indicating]. 

Senator BranpecEE: You might file it with the committee if you 
have an extra one. 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; here it is [handing same to the Chairman]. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I do not mean that it is to be printed in 
the record, you know, but we would like to look it over. | 

The Cuatrman. All of these documents that you have in your, 
envelope you are leaving with the committee? 

Dr. InMaN. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranpEGcEE. Then I will not separate it from the others. 

Dr. Inman. You said I should not leave the map? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes; you can leave it, but we cannot reproduce 
it in the record. 

Dr. Inman. I understand. 

The CnratrMan. Doctor, I presume you have some person asso- 
ciated with you who is more familiar with the land problem than 

ou are? 
/ Dr. Inman. We are asking an expert on agriculture to go down 
there at the present time, a man who has been at the head of an 
agricultural school in Brazil for many years. One of the mission- 
aries in Brazil has just wired him to buy several hundred or several 
thousand head of cattle, and he has been directing a good deal 
of the conservation of their forces. 
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The Cuammax. Have you ever in your investigations in Latin 
America had your attention called to where agriculture originated 
on this hemisphere? Would not that be rather an interesting sub- 
ject for you? 

Dr. Inman. I think it would be very interesting. 

The CHamman. Have you any idea how far back you can ac- 
curately date agriculture on this hemisphere? 

Dr. Inman. It is pretty far back. 

The CuHarrMan. Have you any idea to what time? 

Dr. Inman. The authorities that I have read so much differ on 
that question that I would not state it. 

The CHamman. Do you know anything about the date of the 
Inca civilization in Peru, about what time it is supposed to have 
antedated the coming of the Spaniards? 

Dr. Inuan. Some authorities claim—of course, the Inca himself is 
rather modern. I can not recall just for a minute the civilization 
which preceded theirs. It was certainly as much as 1,000 or maybe 
2000 years before the coming of the Spaniards. 

Senator Braxpecee. What authorities have you read onthat sub- 
jet. Doctor? ' 

Dr. Inutan. I read an article that makes large claims for the early 
beginnings of that in Norte Americana. 

The Cuarrmax. Who was the author of that article? 

Dr. Inuan. Sir Edward Markham is probably the best authority 
on that whole question. He lived for 40 years in Peru and gave his 
whole hfe to the investigation. Ofcourse, Prof. Hiram Bingham, 
of Yale University, has recently made some studies down there. 

The Cuarmax. Do you know how far back the archealogists or 
the scientists would date the history of agriculture, any of the periods 
of the history of agriculture on this hemisphere and particularly on 
the northern continent? 

Dr. Inuan. I do not know how far back the authorities would 
claim that that could be dated—not by centuries, but I should say 
1,000 years, anyway. | 

The CHarrMan. You will find a bulletin of the Smithsonian De- 
partment which will trace it back on this continent to 100 years be- 
fore Christ by accurate periods. 

Dr. Inman. You can find a good many authorities who disagree 
with that. Of course, there are such schools that always like to put 
this civilization away back, and they do. They have what they think 
is good authority. i 

The CamarrĮmax. What I was leading up to is what you know about 
agriculture. You are talking about teaching these people in Mexico 
agriculture. 

Dr. Inman. I do not know anything about agriculture. 

The CuHarrman. Understand me, I am not only not disapproving, 
but I do not intend to disapprove any of your plans that you have 
outlined to teach modern agriculture, but you scem to proceed on the 
theory that those people in Mexico know nothing about agriculture. 

Dr. Inman. They do not know anything about the modern use of 
inplements, for example. A large majority of them do not. 

The Cramrman. You make ageneral statement, now, Doctor. Have 
vov ever been in the outlying agricultural districts in the State of 
Chihuahua or the State of Sonora? 
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Dr. Inman. No, sir; I have not been over there. 

The Cuarrman. I would not make that statement again, if I were 
in your place, without going there. 

Dr. Inman. I said a great majority of them, Senator 

The Cuarrman. I know you said a great majority. I am asking 
yoi about two States in the northern part of the Republic with which 

happen to be familiar and have been for a great many years. 

Dr. Inman. In those two States are the majority of people familiar 
with modern agricultural implements and the E of soils? 

The Cuarrman. I went into the heart of the Sierra Madre Moun- 
tains in 1889, where a two-wheeled vehicle had never gone, and I 
saw sulky riding plows around Temosachic, Nuerichic, San Buena 
Ventura del Valle, Las Cruces, and other places extending from Casas 
Grandes down into the heart of the Sierra Madres and back into the 
State of Chihuahua, and there is scarcely a little Mexican farm there 
that did not have an up-to-date American plow and instruments of 
agriculture. 

Let me point out to you now that those same people were yet using 
on certain lands exactly the same methods that we are told by 
archeologists and others were in use 2,900 years ago. In other words, 
they treat their different lands differently. I can say to you that 
upon examination you will find, if you will send your agricultural 
expert there, that they know now and apply the methods of dry farm- 
ing more successfully than we have developed it almost anywhere in 
the United States. 

Dr. INmMan. You would not certainly say that was true of the 

‘majority of the Mexican people who work on the farms, would you? 

The CHarrMAN. That is a question. You use those broad terms— 
“the majority of people.” Do you know anything about the Fuerte 
River on the western coast? 

Dr. Inman. Something about it. 

The CHarrMAN. You have never been there? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then you do not know anything from personal 
snowledgg about it; you do not know what methods of cultivation 
they use? 

Dr. In{Įman. No, sir. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You have not any means and could not have 
any means to know the majority from the minority. 

Dr. Inman. Of course, in this investigation, before we go into the 
establishing of these schools, we will have those things. 

Senator a I am not talking about what you may find 
out; but you say the majority of people do not know anything about 
modern methods of farming. You do not come in contact with the 
majority of people out in the Mexican districts. 

Dr. Inman. Do you not think that you can testify about what the 
majority of people in the United States are doing as to their farming ? 

Senator BranpeceE. No; I donot. I do not pretend to be in close 
touch with them. I would not assume to say what the majority of 
people think about anything. At every presidential election each 
party thinks the majority of the voters are going te be with it. 
They are always mistaken. I always think that a man like that 
has not lived long’enough to know what makes a majority. I think 
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he is talking “through his hat” when he makes that sort of a 
statement. 

Dr. Inman. All right, sir. ; 

The CHairMAN. Doctor, the purpose of the questioning of Senator 
Brandegee is not simply to criticize you, but to call attention to the 
fact that when broad statements, such as those that you have made, 
go out to the public, generally, in the United States they create 
pretty erroneous impressions—not intentionally, of course. You sin- 
cerely make a broad statement as to what the majority of the peop!e 
may do and what you are doing for them, and you make as broad 
a statement with reference to agriculture, for instance. 

Dr. Inman. Mr. Chairman, you take the book, Forjando Patria— 
the author of that 1s certainly an authority. 

The CHatrMaAN. Doctor, I will take other books and other records 
and show you that every bean cultivated in the United States of 
America, now, from the Arctic regions to the South, originated in 
what we call Central America, and the same with corn, tobacco, and 
potatoes. 

Dr. Imax. I have full knowledge of that, of course. 

The CHatrMAN. Oh, you have? 

Dr. INMAN. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you know Dr. George W. Scott? 

Dr. INMAN. Yes, sir. , 

The CHarrMAN. Do you know what work Dr. Scott is engaged in? 

Dr. Imax. He is one of the secretaries or assistant secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board. 

The CHarrMANn. Do you know what particular work, if anything, 
he is doing now, with reference to Mexico? 

Dr. Instran. No, sir. 

The Caarrman. Do you know who are associated with him in his 
work? 

Dr. IxĮman. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You know nothing about his work? 

Dr. Inman. I know Mr. Scott now is in the Orient. I do not 
know of any relationship he has with Mexican work. 

The CuHairmayx. Do you know anything about’ work that is bein 
carried on by any group of Americans, any research work with ref- 
ewn e to Mexico. the agricultural conditions and educational con- 
ditions and all the conditions in Mexico, even water-power develop- 
ment and work of that kind, or of a philanthropic nature that is 
teing done in Mexico? 

Dr. INMAN. No, sir. 

The CuHarrman. You do not know anything about the connection, 
i instance, of Mr. Newell with such research work and reports on 
Mexico? 

Dr. Ixuan. No, sir. 

The CuamrmMAN. You state in your book that a capitalist appro- 
priated $100,000 for assisting a group of university professors to 
vestigate educational matters. Do you know anything about that 
work? 

Dr. Inman. That investigation that was made by Mr. Doheny’s 
Foundation ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Edward Doheny, who is here present. 

Dr. Inman. I do not know Mr. Doheny. 
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The Cuarrman. That is the gentleman sitting by Mr. Walker. 
You know Mr. Walker [indicating | ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. I made reference to Mr. Doheny’s Founda- 
tion in the latter part of my book. . 

The CuatrMan. Do you know anything about the work of that 
Foundation, the lines along which it is being done? 

Dr. Inman. Except that I have talked with Prof. Cox, and he has 
told me about his reports on educational work. It was along those 
same lines that Prof. Cox suggested that we are working on. 

The CuarrMan. Then there is some layman who suggested certain 
ideas that you thought were good and which you are working along? 
Dr. Inman. I do not think it was originated in that way at all. 

The Cuamman. You said that they were suggested to you by Dr. 
Cox and you know from him about the educational work which the 
Doheny Foundation was doing? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Doheny is head of the Mexican Petroleum Co. 
and large oil interests in Mexico, is he not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarrmax, You know that? 

Dr. Inwan. Yes, sir. 

The CyHairman. Prof. Cox was being financed by the Doheny 
Foundation ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You have adopted certain suggestions and have 
been working along those lines? 

Dr. Inman. I would not say that we had adopted those suggestions 
particularly. 

The Cuairman. You have not rejected them, have you? 

Dr. Inman. They coincide, I think, with different investigations 
that have been made down there, as I pounted out, in connection with 
the practical way of working with the hands. 

The CHairMan. Speaking about land problems in Mexico, do you 
know the great elevated plateau, averaging 6,000 to 8,000 feet in 
elevation, running all the way, broadly speaking, from El] Paso, 
Tex., south through the State of Zacatecas, and traversed throughout 
its entire length by the Mexican Central Road? 

Dr. Inman. I have gone along there. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know anything about agriculture along 
that route? 

Dr. Inman. Not personally; no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is something like 800 miles or 1,000 miles in 
distance ? 

Dr. Inman. I expect so. 

The CHarrMan. With very much agriculture in sight? 

Dr. Inman. Not very much. 

The Cuairman. What do you think of dividing those lands into 
small lots and turning them over to the graduates of your agricul- 
tural school ? 

Dr. Inman. I should not think it would work very well, unless 
they could put in dry farming or something of that kind. 

The CnarrMan. Doctor, what were vou doing in 1915, about the 
time that Mr. Carranza was recognized bv this Government? Where 
were you? 
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Dr. Inutan. In 1915? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Dr. Inman. I had just come out of Mexico and established my 
residence in New York. I was then organizing the Panama Congress. 

The CHarrmMan. Were you favorable to the recognition of Car- 
ranza by this Government? 

Dr. Inuran. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know any other ministers or missionaries 
who were also favoring his recognition at that time? 

Dr. Instan. I do not recall individuals. I think there were a 
number of them that were in favor of it. 

l oo CHAIRMAN. Can you mention a few who took any active part 
in it 

Dr. Inman. In getting his recognition? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The Cuarrman. And in assisting him, both before and after his 
recognition? You can not recall any at all? 

Dr. Ixman. No, sir. 

The Cnarrman. When did you quit vour mission at Saltillo or 
Monterey, or wherever your headquarters were? 

Dr. Inwawn. In January, 1914, I left Mexico for a trip to South 
America. Then I came back in the fall and was there only a few 
weeks and then moved to New York. 

The CHarrMan. Do vou know Dr. David Starr Jordan? 

Dr. Inuax. No, sir. Of course, I know of him, but I do not know 
him personally. | 

The CuarrMan. You do not know anything of his activities along 
the Mexican border ? 

Dr. Ixmax. No, sir. 

The CrrarrmMan. Or in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMAN. Rev. Henry Allen Tupper? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrMaAn. You do not know him at all? 

Dr. Ixsranx. I know of him, just as a public man, but I have never 
met him or had any connection with him. 

The CuairmMan. You knew nothing of his activities in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. I read some of his articles, one in the Outlook, I re- 
member. 

The Cmarrmax. He was favoring the recognition of Carranza and 
the Carranza government, was he? 

Dr. Ixmax. That article that I remember did not discuss the Car- 
ranza recognition. 

The CHarrman. What Dr. Jordan or Rev. Mr. Rice, at El Paso, 
or any other ministers did with reference to Carranza and his recog- 
nition, favoring the Carranza government, both before and after his 
recognition, you paid no attention to? 

Dr. Inman. Nothing more than simply a matter of interest. I 
did not have any connection with it. 

The Cunammaxn. You were interested in Mexico at that time, were 
vou not? 
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Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; I say, as a matter of general interest, but I 
had no connection with it. 

The Cuamman. Do you know of any missionaries or ministers 
who have received any money from Carranza, either before his rec- 
Ognition or since? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I do not. 

The CHarrman. None at all? 

Dr. Inman. None at all. 

The CHarrMAN. For propaganda work or otherwise? 

Dr. Inman. In any way. 

The CHAIRMAN. You know of none? 

Dr. Inman. I know of none. 

The CuatrMan. Do you know where Mr. Tupper is now? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I do not. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know anything about any publicity fund 
for propaganda work now being carried on aside from that which 
you engaged in in favor of Carranza in this country ? 

Dr. Inman. I do not. 

The CuHarrman. Doctor, you are familiar with Mexico and you 
speak Spanish. I notice among the propaganda sent out by vour 
committee or by the League of Free Nations advance proofs from 
the “ Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, New York, August 11, 1919,” 
an article headed “ The Official Mexican Side of the Petroleum Con- 
troversy,” written for the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter by com- 


'. mand of President Carranza by Joaquin Santaella, chief of the 


petroleum technical commission of Mexico, “ following our request 
to the Mexican president for an official statement of his position in 
the existing petroleum dispute.” Have you read that article? 

Dr. Inman. I have glanced over it. 

The CuarrmMan. With your knowledge of Mexico from 1905 down 
to the present time, do you think it correctly represents the Mexican 
situation with reference to petroleum, the laws, and so forth? 

Dr. Inman. Mr. Chairman, I have not read it carefully. I really 
do not know. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you allow things of that kind to be sent out 
by any committee with which you are connected without having 
read them and knowing what they are? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. A great many of the things. 

The CHarrMANn. Just send them out any way they come in? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. I have not known about it 

The CHarrman. You have no attorney who passes upon legal ques- 
tions of any kind? | 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. So that you would send out a statement of this 
kind, coming from Carranza, as part of your propaganda work, 
without investigating as to whether it sets forth the law or the situa- 
tion as it exists? 

Dr. Inman. I take it that that would be the responsibility of the 
League of Free Nations Association. i 

The Crarrman. If they are mistaken, if Mr. Santaella is not 
correctly setting out the Mexican law, the responsibility of sendin 
out incorrect things of that kind is a responsibility of the League o 
Free Nations? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. They have no attorney to whom they submit such 
news of that kind? 

Dr. Inman. I do not know; I do not think so. There are one or 
two attorneys on the committee. 

The CHarrman. Do you not think it is quite a responsibility for 
any organization to send out data or propaganda material of this 
character where there is a question being agitated, as you say, before 
the Mexican people concerning the oil interests in Mexico, unless thev 
know that they can vouch for it that it is correct ? 

Dr. Inman. I should think they ought to know something about it. 

The Cuaman. It is quite a responsibility, is it not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes; it is quite a responsibility. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any committee that passes on this 
propaganda at all—de Bekker’s articles or any other sent out? 

Dr. Ixman. No more than the people who are working in their 
offices there; that is all I know of. 

The CHarrMan. No one to whom it is submitted to pass upon its 
correctness? Just any party at all can have material sent out by 
your committee, or the League of Free Nations, without its being 
passed upon by responsible heads? 

Dr. Ixmax. So far as I know, there is no check-up along that line. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know who is paying Mr. de Bekker for 
his propaganda material? 

Dr. Inman. I understand he is employed now by this League of 
Free Nations Association. 

The Cuairman. Do you not suppose that an article of this kind 
is paid for—this that I have just called your attention to—which 
claims to be an exposition of the old Spanish law and of the law of 
Mexico from, I think, the earliest date they have mentioncd here, 
1793. down to the present time with reference to oil? Do you know 
whether that is paid for? 

Dr. Inman. I would naturally suppose that the paper pays for 
whatever article they get. 

The CHammawn. It is sent out also in another form by your com- 
m'ttee. This interview that Mr. Santaella has sent out also is a part 
of vour propaganda, is it not? 

Dr. Inman. I think I remember seeing it. 

The CHarrman. Who pays for that? 

Dr. Inman. The League of Free Nations, I suppose, pay for the 
printing of that article. 

The Cuarmax. Who pays for the printing of the advance sheets? 

Dr. Inman. The League of Free Nations Association. 

The CuHarrmMan. They send it out without referring it to any 
responsible party to ascertain the truth or falsity of the statements 
contained in it? 

_ Dr. Inman. The chairman of the executive committee, of course, 
is in the office all the time. 

The CuarrMan. That is, Dr. McDonald? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

_ The Cuamman. Then, the responsibility would be his of sending 
it out, if the information is not correct, would it? 

Dr. Ixman. I should think that the responsibility for sending 
those articles out lies with the office force there of the League of 
Free Nations Association. 
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The Cuairman. I will file this paper, not for printing in the rec- 
ord at this time. 

Dr. Inman, are you leaving this afternoon? 

Dr. Inman. I hope to, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuairman. I know of no reason why we should detain you at 
present, but if vou are not here, if you should leave this afternoon 
I would like to know it, so that in case something else came up I 
might know where to find you. 

(After conferring with counsel for the committee.) 

We have been informed by counsel, who has been digesting your 
book, that there are two or three questions that we would like to 
ask you, concerning statements in vour book; and if you will be 
present at 3 o’clock we will take that matter up. 

(Whereupon, at 2 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee took a recess 
until 3 o’clock p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The subcommittee reassembled at 3 o’clock, pursuant to the taking 
of recess, Senator Fall presiding. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. SAMUEL GUY INMAN—Continued. 


The Cuatrman. The secretary of the committee informs me that 
you have a correction you would like to make. 

Dr. Inman. A statement with reference to the correction I made 
this morning, that instead of the Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico, which I referred to in connection with 
the Carrancistas’ propaganda, that it was the Association of Pro- 
ducers of Petroleum that made that statement. 

The Crarman. Who are they? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know. It was simply their signature that ap- 
peared in the Times. 

Senator Brannecere. What is the distinction between crude and re- 
fined petroleum? . 

Dr. Inman. Simply a distinction between the names of the two 
organizations that I referred to. 

Senator BranpEGEE. What were the names of the two organiza- 
tions ? 

Dr. Inman. One was the Association for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Rights and the other was the Association of Producers of Pe- 
troleum. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Ed Doheny is in both these associations, is 
he not? 

Mr. Inman. I don’t know the organizations. I suppose that he is. 
J have never scen the roster of the associations. 

The CuarrMan. That is the only correction you want to make, is it? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. On page 14 of your book, I notice you state: 

One who will check up the number of rumors printed each week by the Amer- 
ican press concerning dire happenings in Mexico, which a short lapse of time 
proves to be untrue, will be ready to question seriously what influence is direct- 
ing our press. 
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What is your conclusion as to what influence is directing our press? 
What did you mean by saying that one “ will be ready to question 
seriously what influence is directing our press ”? 

Dr. Inman. Well, the question whether it is not influences which 
are against the Mexican Government? 

The Ciairman. What influences are they? Have you reference 
to any particular influences that are against the present Mexican 
Government ? 

Dr. Invuan. No. I simply make the statement that one would natu- 
rally question in his own mind 

The CHairmMan. You do not know what intluences are against the 
present Mexican Government; you had no particular things in mind ! 

Dr. Inman. No. | 

Senator Branpecer. To what extent are what you refer to as 
“dire reports ” about happenings in Mexico, which you say are after- 
wards proved to be untrue—to what extent are they afterwards 
proved to be untrue? 

Dr. Inuran. I think to a pretty large extent. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Are they not corrected. as a general thing? 

Dr. Ix{Įmax. As a general thing, they are not corrected; but if they 
are, it is in small type somewhere in the newspaper. 

Senator Branprcer. Do you think now, as a general statement, 
that the American press is being influenced to give the American 
people a false picture of the Mexican situation ? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I did not say that. | 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I mean, do you think so? 

Dr. Inman. I am inclined to think so; yes. | 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, any news purporting to emanate from 
within Mexico and to be brought out of Mexico is brought out how ? 
If it is telegraphed out, who owns the telegraph lines? 

Dr. Inman. The Government. 

The CHatrrMAn. The Carranza government? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. There is a censorship, is there not, by the Car- 
ranza Government over anything coming out by the telegraph lines? 

Dr. Inutan. I think so. 

The CHatrman. And cables, also, from Mexico? 

Dr. IxĮmax. I think so. I am not absolutely positive about that, 
but that is my impression. 

The CHarkMAN. You know that all the telegraph lines are owned, 
or claimed to be owned, by the Government? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CHarrMAN. So that anything coming from Mexico over those 
lines comes over the Mexican Nacional Lines. Now, then, where does 
this news that you speak of generally come from? Is it from Mexico 
or from the border ? 

Dr. Inmas. Well. I speak of news in general; some of it comes 
from the border and some of it comes from within Mexico: some 
comes from Washington and some comes from New York. 

The Cnarrman. You have reference to— 

Dr. Inman. I mean a general reading of the newspapers. 

The Cuarrman. That the news generally with reference to Mexico 
is incorrect—the news of happenings within Mexico? 
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Dr. Inman. That there are a Say many Incorrect statements, and 
if one will simply take the trouble to check up he will find them. 

The Cuairman. What method have you of checking up? Just 
suppose a case, now, that from your city, where you used to be, of 
Monterey, comes a telegram such as you have referred to on page 
14, here, of your book: “One who will check up the number of 
rumors printed each week by the American press concerning dire 
happenings in Mexico”—suppose a rumor of such dire happening 
comes from Monterey, Mexico. If it comes by telegraph, it comes 
over Carranza telegraph lines, does it not! 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, how would you check it up, and prove it to 
be incorrect ? 

Dr. Inman. I have in mind one thing—that the press of the 
United States reported that Gov. Osuna had been captured by 
bandits. 

The Crrarrman. Where did that come from? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know where it came from. 

The CHarrman. Where did it purport to originate? 

Dr. Inman. I say I don’t remember; but that was the statement 

made in the papers, and, of course, I was quite exercised about it, 
until I heard several weeks later from friends in Mexico that such 
was not the case. 

Senator BranpEcEE. Well, you never made any systematic attempt 
to check up what was false, and what was true, did you? 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The Cuarrman. Any newspaper man anywhere in the Republic of 
Mexico, where there is a Carranza garrison, a Carranza government, 
or a Carranza official, who sends out news of that kind, if he happens 
to be an American, is subject to deportation under the Mexican law, 
is he not? 

Dr. Inman. If he does anything that is considered objectionable, 
I think the President. has the authority of deporting him. 

The Cnarrman. Well, you do not hold Americans in this country 
responsible for false rumors originating in and coming out of Mex- 
ico, do you—or any special interest in the United States—do vou 
hold them responsible for that? 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The CrratrMan. Do you know that Associated Press correspon- 
ao have been arrested and deported without trial, from Mexica 
City? 

Dr. Inman. I have heard that stated. 

The es. That is done under authority of the constitutior , 
is it not? 

Dr. Inman. I understand under the authority of old Article 33. 
I don’t. know what the new article is. The Americans call it 33. 

The CHama. And do you know that there is a treaty between 
the United States and Mexico which prohibits that? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Crairman. What press dispatches have you seen coming from 
the border which you have checked up and proved to be i incorrect ? 

Dr. Inman. I do not have any in mind now. 

The CuarrMan. Have vou checked up any which have proven to be 
incorrect? 
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Dr. Inman. It is notable and general discussion of the fabrication 
on the border, fabrication of news, that is referred to in a great many 
articles. 

The CHarrman. Where? 

Dr. Inman. Well, every little while, practically all the magazines. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just in such general statements as you are now 
making? 

Dr. A There are pretty specific statements all through the 
year. 
` The Cnamman. That is what I am trying to get at. 

Dr. Inman. You must certainly recall that there is a general refer- 
ence to the fact that on the border there are a lot of statements fabri- 
cated, but I do not recall any of those. 

The CHAIRMAN. I am trying to chase it down, and if it is in the 
power of this committee we are going to trace it down and show 
whether there are any manufacturers of evidence sending out evi- 
dence from the border or elsewhere for the purpose of inflaming the 
minds of the people of the United States, and I wanted to know 
dudes the Associated Press is engaged in that business. Do you 
know ? 

Dr. Inman. No; I don’t know that it is. 

The CHarrMANn. Then you acquit the Associated Press, do you, of 
any such charge? 

Dr. Inman. I have no evidence at all that the Associated Press has 
done anything of that kind. I never made any accusation against the 
Associated Press. 

The CHarrmMan. Then against whom are you making the accusa- 
tions? 

Dr. Inman. I am simply stating, Mr. Chairman, that in reading 
these papers these things come up. I did not make any accusations at 
all. You can see things in the papers, they are simply there, with- 
out putting a hand on them and saying, “ I know this was done by 
this, that, or the other man or organization.” 

The CuamrMan. That. is one general statement of yours. 

On page 18 I note that you say that “no doubt the statements 
were made in a kind of careless way by those who thought they should 
exaggerate a bit in order to emphasize the bad conditions sufficiently. 
But in Mexico, where people actually are living in conditions en- 
tirely different, it appeared as nothing less than damnable lying for 
a purpose. When some reporter wants a ‘scoop,’ or some Con- 
gressman wants to please his constituents, say or some after-dinner 
speaker needs to wake up his follow diners, Mexico. being a subject 
in which everyone is interested and about which few know anything, 
offers a fine field.” 

What Congressman have you in mind? 

Dr. Inman. No one in particular. 

The Crrsirman. Then this was just a general statement? 

Dr. Inman. Yes; but it is—— 

The CHarrman. Have you had any instances coming under your 
observation or being called to your attention in which after-dinner 
speakers or Congressmen have made inflammatory speeches or 
speeches not founded on facts. with references to matters in Mexico? 
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Dr. Inman. Of course, I referred there to the report that had 
been made in Mexico that Carranza did not control but 5 per cent 
of the country. 

The Cuarrman. That was what you had reference to here? 

Dr. Inman. About that inflaming the people down there; yes. 

The Cuarrman. When was that? 

Dr. Inman. That was reported in the papers when I was down 
there in February. 

The Cuairman. Through the speech of what Congressman ? 

Dr. Inman. Not a speech of a Congressman, but at a dinner which 
was held. I think I referred to that just before the article that you 
have cited. 

The CuarrmMan. You refer, then, to the speech of the vice presi- 
dent of the Guaranty Trust Co.? 

Dr. Imax. As it was reported in Mexico, yes. 

The Cuarrman. Well, The World To-morrow is not published in 
Mexico, is it? 

Dr. Inman. No. | 

The CuHarrMan. You quote the speech from The World To-morrow 
under date of March, 1919. 

Dr. Inman. It was also reported in Mexico papers in large red 
headlines across the top of the page and caused a good deal of ex- 
citement down there. 

The Cuarrman. Was it misquoted in Mexico, or was it quoted as 
you quote it from The World To-morrow ? 

Dr. Imax. It was a summary in Mexico and along the same lines. 

Senator Branpecrr. Referring to the vice president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co., that is the same company whose prospectus you re- 
ferred to yesterday, advising people that it was advisable for them 
to make investments in Mexico, is it not? 

Dr. InMan. The same; yes. 

The CuarrManx. You quote this speech apparently as follows: 

Thanks to a enreful censorship, little real news has come out of Mexico 
publicly in the last two venrs. but from private sourees we learn that conditions 
there have become intolerable. American business institutions with large in- 
terests in that territory bave recently been compelled to organize, for the pur- 
pose of calling this situation to publie notice and, if possible, to secure some 
measure of protection from our Government. 

The distressing fact to all those sincerely interested in the welfare of the 
Mexican people, and who would like to see the Mexican people develop them- 
selves, is that Mexico has not the seed within herself to nchieve what manifestly 
must be accomplished before it can enjoy a free and enlightened Government. 
It must seek assistance outside of itself to lift it out of the chaotic conditions 
now existing. 

The new Mexican constitution, recently adopted, is Bolshevik in its theory 
and provisions. It decrees that the holding of property is a social function, and 


provides for the bald confiscation of property rights, as Americans and all civil- 
ized Governments understand such rights. 


Was that speech reported in Mexico ee or was that there 
some change made in it before it was published ? 

Dr. Inman. Of course, more of it was reported, and I think more 
of it was reported in The World To-morrow, but I cut out that part 
of the quotation which seemed to me to be especially offensive, because 
I did not want to give that. 

The CuHairmMan. That is the speech, then, which you have in mind 
when you say that when some reporter wants a scoop or some after- 
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dinner speaker wants to wake up his fellow diners, Mexico being a 
subject in which everyone is interested, and about which few know 
anything, offers a fine field ? 

Dr. Imax. That is not the full speech. 

The Cuarrman. That is the one you had in mind? 

Dr. Inwan. Yes. 

The Cuarrmanx. You called mv attention to the fact that you 
quoted it ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. I simply referred to that as being one of the 
things that inflamed the Mexican people down there. 

The CHairmManx. Yes: and one of the things which you think to be 
untrue? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. I notice in your book, on page 28, you place the 
confiscation of foreign property in Mexico, or the subject of the con- 
fiscation of foreign property, apparently upon a plane with the pro- 
libition amendment just passed by the Congress of the United 
states. Do vou recall that paragraph? 

Dr. Inman. I recall it; but my intention was not to place it upon 
that plane, but simply to call attention to the fact that some people 
might do so. 

The CHarrman. You say on page 28: 

We have just confiscated foreign property by the millions by passing the pro- 
hibition amendment, yet no one would think that that gave a foreign govern- 
ment the right to intervene in our affairs. 

You were comparing it with the twenty-seventh article of the 
Mexican constitution: and do you think that is a fair comparison? 

Dr. Inman. My idea there was to bring out the fact that there was 
a recognition of the State’s power to take over property which, for 
example, is being discussed in Great Britain at the present time. 

The CHatrMaN. This is your idea: That that is a fair comparison? 

Dr. Ix{Įmax. I simply wanted to throw that out as a thought. 

The Cuatirman. As a fair comparison? 

Dr. Invaw. As a thought for the reader. 

ae CrHatrMan. Well what thought did you have about it your- 
elf? 

Dr. Instan. For the reader to make his own comparisons. 

The CHarrMANn. You had some thought about it yourself, did you 
not—vou wrote it after some thought? 

Dr. Inaran. I don’t know that I did. It is simply one of those 
humerous things now that is pushing to the forefront in the na- 
tionalization of properties in all parts of the world. 

The CHAIRMAN. t notice. in referring to the Monroe doctrine, on 
page 33, that you say that— 

Chile and Colombia and Nicaragua and other countries and countless indi- 
tidual Latin Americans believe—and we must not forget that they sustain this 


mmtention by quotations from our own authorities—that it means not “America 
for the Americans,” but “America for the North Americans.” 


What American authorities do they quote on that subject ? 

Dr. Invtan. Take, for example, the book of Prof. Powers, America 
Among the Nations, written during the war; and that is practically 
the whole argument in that book. 

The CuarrmMan. Written during the war? 

Dr. Ixxean. Written during the war. 
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The Cuairman. Have vou ever heard it quoted in Latin America ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Where and by whom? ‘ 

Dr. Inman. It is quoted in a series of articles that are now being 
printed in the Norte el Americano, which goes all over Latin America. 
I have a book written in Portuguese, and practically the whole of 1t 1s 
given to such quotations. 

The CuairmMan. When was this book published ? 

Dr. Inman. The book was published about 10 years ago. 

The CuarrMaNn. I thought you said during the war? 

Dr. Inman. No; I say Dr. Powers’s book was published during the 
war. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I am asking about. When was it got- 
ten out, about? What was the date, do you remember ? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t remember. It was the latter part of 1917. 

The Cuarrman. Upon what authority does Mr. Powers rely in mak- 
ing those assertions? Did he attempt to mote any State records or 
department papers or executive documents 

r. Inman. No; I don’t think he does; but, as I say, this other book 
does, this Brazilian book, quote the words of our State Department 
and many other prominent men in Congress. 

The Cuairman. Do you agree with this Portuguese book or Bra- 
zilian book after you have examined those authorities, that that doc- 
trine is announced by any competent American authority, that the 
Monroe doctrine is declared to mean “America for the North Ameri- 
cans,” by any competent American authority, I say, or did you dis- 
agree with the Portuguese book when you read it? 

Dr. Inman. I rather disagreed with it. 

The CHairMaAn. Did you take any steps to undeceive the minds of 
the Latin Americans as to what the true meaning of the Monroe doc- 
trine is? 

Dr. Inman. I try to do so whenever I have opportunity; I try to 
show them that that is not the meaning of the Monroe doctrine. 

The CrrarrMan. It is fortunate that we have some one to do that. 
I notice in here: 

The Mexicnns are an exploited people. The land baron and the priest have 
continued their unholy alliance from the days of the Conquistadores till the 
present, playing alternately the one into the hands of the other, to keep the 
people in ignorance, superstition. and debt, se that the exploitation, both by 
padre and amo, would be sure and easy. 

That statement is made after due deliberation of the present con- 
ditions, or those existing for the past 30 years in Mexico, is it ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CrrairMaNn. I notice you say that— 

Foreign capitalists, with their immense concessions, have usually been will- 
ing to join the system of exploitation. 

That is true, is it? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The Cuairman. What immense concession do you know of, within 
your knowledge, that is held by any foreigner, American or other 
` foreigner, in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Concessions—I can not recall any just at the present 
time. 
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The CHarrMan. How would the holding of any such concession, 
unless you can recall such concession, enable one to exploit the 
people of Mexico? In other words, what character of concession 
must it be? 

Dr. Ixatax. I should think it would be a concession from the 
Government. 

The CHarMan. What character of concession from the Govern- 
ment? 

Dr. Insxax. Excusing them, for example, from taxation and giv- 
them certain privil 

e CuarrĮmaN. What character of concession have you in mind? 
Dr. Inman. You take any number of those references that are 
made in Turner’s book on Mexico. 

The CHamman. You refer to Kenneth Turner? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Barbarous Mexico. 

Dr. Inatan. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Written in collaboration, I believe, with Guit- 
terez DeLara? 

Dr. Inutan. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Do you regard that as authority? 

Dr. Inman. I regard a good many statements in there as true; 
ves, SIP. 

The CHarrman. Have you taken any steps to corroborate those 
statements in there that you say are true? 

Dr. Ixman. No steps to corroborate them; no. 

The CHarmrman. You just regard them as true because you have 
nad them? 

Dr. INMax. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Did Mr. Turner refer to concessions in that 
book ? 

Dr. Inyran. Yes. sir. 

The CuarrMayn. He did? 

Dr. Ix{ax. I think so. 

The Cuainman. And he was referring to foreign concessions at 
that time? 

Dr. Imax. He referred to foreign concessions; yes. 

Senator Branpecer. Did he not give any instance of any partic- 
ular foreign concession that was aiding in exploiting the Mexican 
people? 

Dr. Inman. It has been some time since I read the book. 

The CratrMan. I have read the book and I know somthing of 
the conditions he referred to. Was he not referring to agricultural 
conditions in the tropical regions of Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Partly; ves, sir. 

The Cnarrman. Well, is not that the whole theme of his work— 
the tropical regions of Mexico, on the plantations? That is what 
Kenneth Turner was writing about, was it not? The deportation 
of the Yaquis from the Yaqui and Fuerte River, etc., to Campeche 
and Yucatan and those regions, and the labor conditions on those 
plantations? 

Dr. INMAN. Yes. 

The CratrMAN. That is what he was referring to. Do you know 
what a concession is in Mexico? 
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Dr. Inman. There are various kinds. A concession is a particular 
privilege given by the Government to somebody. 

The CuairMan. Do you know anyone whomsoever—a Mexican or 
foreigner, American, or anyone else—to-day in Mexico who holds a 
bit of land by concession from the Mexican Government? 

Dr. Inman. I do not know of any individuals; I can not mention 
any at the present time. 

The CuarrMan. Did you ever hear of any individual or corpora- 
tion, in your knowledge of Mexico up to the present time, holding 
anv land from the Government of Mexico by concession ? 

Dr. Inman. The Government of Mexico has given land, for ex- 
ample to certain individuals, after Indian tribes had been dispos- 
sessed, and those individuals have taken charge of the land. 

The Crama. Have given lands? 

Dr. Inman. Well, they have made it possible for that individual 
to get that land. 

The Cuairman. Now, Doctor, you are voicing just what a good 
many people have voiced before you who know nothing more about 
the subject than you do. The Mexican lands are classified, and they 
are offered for sale to anyone who chooses to buy them, from the 
hectare, which is the unit, 2.47 acres. up to any number of hectares 
which he may be able to or choose to buy. These concessions you 
are talking about where Indians were ousted, do you not know 
that they were titles held, and the adjustment of these titles under 
governmental direction and with Government engineers in charge 
of the survey. and that the complaint of the Indians was brought 
about by the fact that upon surveys being made what they had for- 
merly claimed as their holdings might be curtailed? Do you now 
know that is the truth of it, or do you not? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I am not sure just about the details of that. 
Isn’t it true. for example. in the State of Morelos, that the Indians 
formerly held these lands? 

The Cuarrman. Isn’t it true that in the State of South Dakota. 
and the States of North Dakota, Colorado, New Mexico, the State of 
New York, the State of Maryland, and other States in this Union. 
Indians formerly claimed the land? 

Dr. Inman. That is true, but it is not true that a few men now 
own the whole States, as it is in Morelos. 

The Crarmman. Who has been undertaking to correct that trouble 
in Morelos? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know whether it has gotten so very much cor- 
rected at the present time. 

The Cuairman. Who has been devoting himself to it for the last 
nine years? Mr. Carranza? 

Dr. Instan. Zapata has had contro] of it. 

The Crarrman,. Zapata? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. And his work has been upon the theory that he 
was going to correct the land titles in Morelos? | 

Dr. Inman. Theoretically that was the basis of it. 

The CHarrman. Was he a supporter of Carranza or not? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t think he was. He certainly was not along 
toward the last. 
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The Cnatrman. Yes. sir. Did you ever know or have any reason 
to look into the titles by which the oil companies hold lands in 
Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. I understand that the oil companies bought their land 
direct. 

The Cuamman. Then you do not think the oil companies are hold- 
ig concessions or oper ating under concessions? 

Dr. Imax. No. sir. 

The Cuairman. You acquit the oìl companies of that, do you? 

Dr. Imax. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What Americans do you think are holding Jands 
under concessions? Do you think any of the mining companies are 
holding lands under concessions? 

Dr. INMAN. Well, I take it that all the mining companies, accord- 
ing to law, have concessions from the Government to work the mines. 

The CHatrman. That is evidence of the fact that you have not 
looked into it. Mines are not worked under concession at all. The 
very authorities you give in your book and the statement you make 
in your book controvert that. Mines are acquired, not by concession, 
tut thev are acquired by denunciation, as we call it, from the Mexican 
Government, through the nearest local mining office. 

Dr. INMAN. That is what I meant to say. 

iae CitaikMaNn. That is what you call a concession? Mines are 
concessions, are they ? 

Dr. Ixmay. Well. I suppose technically ey are not. 

The CHamman. Well, it is a patent issued by the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, signed by the President of the — just the same as 
we get patents here for our property, except they have a condition 
sub-equent, that in the event of your failure to pay taxes for three 
months in succession, automatically your title is forfeited and goes 
back and is subject to denunciation by some one else. There is no 
special privilege in that, when vou or anyone else has a right to make 
a denunciation of any mining claim, is there? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; except it is an arrangement with the Govern- 
ment. 

The Carman. Then the mining companies are not operating 
under concessions? 

Dr. Inuran. No, sir; not where they are operating their own lands. 

The Cnarrman. They may own the mine and they may acquire the 
mine, or they may take a mine under a grant. You may own the title, 
leading back 200 vears, and take it from the King of Spain, or some 
viceroy of new Spain, and you can locate a mine of metalliferous 
minerals, and then I must acquire the land from you. 

Dr. Inman. I understand. 

The Cuatrogan. If you and I can not deal for it, I go into court, 
under the Mexican law, by condemnation proceedings, the only dif- 
ference between that law and ours being a man has a right to denounce 
a mining claim, and if he does so he has the right of eminent domain, 
which is not usually granted in this country. Did you know those 
things? 

Dr. ĪNMAXN. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. Then the mining companies are not operating 
under concessions? Now, what Americans are operating under con- 
cessions? 
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Dr. Inman. Well, there are factories down there, for example, 
which are excused from certain taxation for a number of years, to 
encourage them, and I have understood they are granted conces- 
sions. If I am mistaken about that, I am glad to know it. 

The Cuarrman. The Mexican land law is published in a separate 
book. You can get it. If you haven’t it I can furnish you with a 
copy. 

These manufacturing concessions, what are they? What do they 
amount to? How do they enable anyone to exploit the poor laborer? 

Dr. Inman. Any manufacturer, of course, when he is given an 
opportunity of carrying out his organization, if he does not want to 
pay his laborers and if he is able to keep them down and keep them 
employed by him by any kind of means, dickering with the head 
politico or anybody else. 

The Cuarrman. But that is not the question. Do you call that a 
concession? How does that enable him to work men at small wages? 
Where does it enable him to employ them at small wages and keep 
them in his employ, rather than to go somewhere else? Do you ever 
hear of a concession of that kind ? 

Dr. Inman. Except from the fact that he works in with the au- 
thorities and he is able, for example, to see that these workmen do 
stay there and do work for him. 

The Cuarrman. That does not apply to a concession. That would 
apply to an individual or anyone else. If you were to go there and 
engage in any kind of business, whether it is under what you call a 
concession or not, or what is so often erroneously, or invariably erro- 
neously spoken of as a concession, when you go there and start any 
kind of business, whether it is the farming business, or a livery stable, 
or a garage, or anything else, and you employ men, if you can stand 
in with the officer and bribe him, how does that enable you to control 
your labor? 

Dr. Inman. Well, it enable you to control the labor simply by 
standing in with him. 

The Cuairman. How? Do you mean they still have peonage in 
Mexico, or slavery ? 

Dr. Inman. Not at the present time, except, I should say, in rare 
cases, but that did certainly pretty generally exist during the Diaz 
administration. 

The Canaman. Do you know what the peonage system was? 

Dr. Inman. Well. I have heard a good deal about what it was. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, what was it? 

Dr. Inman. For instance, if a man has a certain number of peons 
on his hacienda, and he would keep those peons there by means of 
debts, and if those peons who owed him anything went into another 
State he was given the authority to go in and get them and bring 
them back again. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean to sav that has anything to do with 
concessions? 

Dr. Inman. I mean to say that a man who had a concession from 
the Government, it is very natural for him to be in partnership with 
those numerous Government officials in that district. 

The Cuamman. Did you employ a mozo when you were living in 
Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Not generally. 
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The CuarrMan. Did you employ a cook? 

Dr. Inman. Very seldom. 

The CHalRMAN. You did your own cooking and brought your own 
horse and waited on yourself entirely ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMan. Did you know anyone or did you have any ac- 
quaintance with anyone who was fortunate enough to be able to em- 
ploy a mozo and a cook? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMaNn. Did they have to go and stand in with the au- 
thorities to keep their cook and mozo? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; but I am referring to out in these country 
districts. 

The CoairMAN. I know what you are referring to. You are re- 
ferring to the old peonage system that was done away with years 
go, and not a concession. It was done away with by law years ago 
in Mexico. It never had any reference to concessions, and you are 
talking of and dealing with concessions, and so forth, in your book 
here, in your general exploitation of the people. Do you not know 
that a concession, such as you have been talking about, as a matter 
of fact, is simply a franchise to do business. 

Dr. InMan. I suppose so. 

The CHairMAN. If you put in a street railroad in Washington or 
any other city in the United States, you would have to have a fran- 
chise from the authorities? 

Dr. InMan. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Do you get any special privileges, apart from sim- 
ply having a franchise to operate? 

Dr. Inman. There are certainly lots of deals between the people 
who own these francises and the officials of these cities. 

The CHarrman. Where there are corrupt deals? That is what 
rou refer to? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Therefore, your statement would apply to any 
franchise which would be issued in the United States, equally to a 
similar franchise or what you call a concession issued in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; where those combinations exist. 

The CratrMaNn. There is nothing in the franchise, however, about 
the control of labor. 

Dr. Ixutan. No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. All right. Now, you are aware that grants have 
teen made by this Government to railroads across the continent in 
times eet are you not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuyarrmMan. To induce private capital to build and operate the 
railroads ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cnamman. You are aware of the fact that cities and munici- 
palities, little settlements all over this country, have offered induce- 
ments for factories to locate there? You are aware of that? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

_ The Cnarrman. Is that a concession, such as vou have in mind 
m Mexico? 
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Dr. Inman. No; the thing I had in mind was, taking that whole 
paragraph together, when those things are issued by the officials 
and the concessions granted, and at the same time a combination 
formed of these corrupt officials, that is how it was done, not as 
the legal part of the concession but as a part of the whole deal. 

The CrarrMan, Just exactly as if, through bribery or corruption, 
you might go into the city of Cleveland, Ohio, to-morrow and secure 
a street railroad concession or electric-light or gaslight concession, 
or something of that kind, by a corrupt deal? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. That is what you had reference to in your talk 
of a concession in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman, And that is what you mean by the immense con- 
cen of foreigners in Mexico that you spoke of on page 45 of your 

ook? 

‘Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 7 

The CuarrMAn. Doctor, in 1905 did you locate first in Monterey ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How many people were employed in the smelters 
or work of that character there at that time, more or less? 

Dr. Inman. You mean altogether? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Inman. Workmen and all? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Inman. I suppose in the three smelters they probably employed 
5,000 people. 

oe CuHarrMAN,. Do you know anything about the wage scale paid 

there? 
© Dr. Inman. I think they were paying at that time—I don’t re- 
member what they they were paying at that time, probably around 
a peso. I mean for the peon labor. 

he CHarrMAaN. And from one peso or one Mexican dollar up? 

‘Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Was that institution run by Americans? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; and American institutions of that kind in 
Mexico usually pay larger wages than the Mexican institutions, more 
than Mexican laborers are accustomed to receive. 

The Cuarrman. Then the American institutions have not in that 
way injured the poor people of Mexico? 

r. Inman. No. sir. The large firms, I think I have stated, were 
a great benefit to the people in Mexico. 

The Cuamman. I noticed you have. I was going to call your at- 
tention to that, as a comparison of a contradiction in your book. 

Judge Kearful has called my attention to page 10 of your book, 
where you say “ Millions of men are dependent on American capital 
for their support.” What is the general condition of the workmen 
ea Den by Americans in Mexico, where you have any knowled ge 
of 1t 

Dr. Inman. It is better than where they are employed by anyone 
else, just as I stated about the Monterey proposition. 

The Crairman. How do you account for that? You are engaged 
in social work, uplift, education, religion. You must have thought 
on that subject. 
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Dr. Inman. I account for it in two ways, as many of the man- 
agers have explained it to me. In the first place, naturally, these 
managers are generally interested in their people from a social 
standpoint, antl they believe above all that it is a good business 
proposition to take care of the people and to make them satisfied, 
to keep them from shifting around from one place to another. 

The CHamman. And that system under your observation has 
worked out well? 

Dr. Inman. It has worked out well; yes, sir. 

The Cmamman. It has not been adopted by the Mexicans them- 
selves, has it? 

Dr. Ix{xax. Well, I wouldn’t care to say it has not been, but I don’t 
know of any outstanding instances. 

The Cuamman. It had not been, at any rate, before the Amer-. 
icans went in there? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t think so. 

The Cuarrman. Then the entrance of the American business man 
into the field of labor in Mexico has operated for the uplift and 
benefit of the Mexican laborer, has it noti 

Dr. Inman. Those that have been employed by the Americans. 

The CuHatrmMan. Does it not have the same effect when there is a 
demand for labor at increased wages all over the country ? 

Dr. Ixmax. Well, it is pretty hard, I think, Mr. Chatman: to 
affect the different parts of the country. For instance, the parts of 
the country that are far removed from the railroads and have very 
little contact with these centers, it is very difficult for them to be 
affected by anything except what happens right there in their own 
community. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think the labor employed at Monterey, 
that you speak of—5,000, we will say—were entirely residents of 
Monterey ? 

Dr. Inman. Oh, no. They were brought in from different parts of 
the country. 

The CuHarrman. They were brought in from as far back as 
Zacatecas? 

Dr. Ix{man. Yes, sir; I should say so. 

The Cuarrman, Zacatecas was a reservoir for mining labor for the 
entire Republic, after the shutdown of the mines of the city of 
Zacatecas, was it not? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; and San Luis; San Luis Potosi, also; and sev- 
eral of those southern States. The labor was brought up by these’ 
American companies into the north. 

The Cuarmrman. What are the average wages paid by Americans 
now in Monterey for Mexican labor? 

Dr. Ix{Įman. I should say around two pesos for the manual laborer, 
or peon, and the peon all over the country now is receiving from a 
dollar to a dollar and a quarter and a dollar and a half. Even the 
municipalities that used to pay their policemen 37} cents a day have 
increased that. 

The CHarrman. Yes; and they have increased the wages of the 
soldiers, too, have they not? 

Dr. Inuawn. Yes, sir; and the peons out in the country. I stopped 
some men who were bringing material] in way out on the sidetrack 
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and asked them what they were getting, and they were getting a 
dollar and a quarter, or 5 cuartillas and a maiz, I believe. 

` The Cuarrman. What is the preference of Mexican laborers, if 
they have any preference, as to who they shall work for? 

Dr. Inman. I heard it very often explained that they preferred to 
work for the Americans, because they said the Americans would give 
them a square deal. They don’t have to pay the superintendents spe- 
cial rake-offs to keep their jobs, like they very often have to pay to 
their own people. $ 

The Cuarrman. The general treatment was better ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. I will say, Mr. Chairman, that I have had a 
good many friends who were superintendents, and men who had gone 
down there as representatives of these plants, and I have had a great 
admiration for the work they haye done for the Mexican people. 
do not want to create anywhere the impression that I have objected 
to the great majority of the American people who have been doing 
business in Mexico, or that I do not believe their work has been really 
missionary work, in a sense, for I have felt that right along. 

The CrHarrMan. Yes, sir. In other words, you believe that if the 
Americans were to quit work in Mexico conditions would be worse 
than they are now ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; I do. 

The CHarrMan. One of the inducements for you to continue at the 
work in which you are engaged in Mexico, is the fact that Americans. 
are developing the natural resources of Mexico, and are themselves 
elevating the Mexican, is it not? 

Dr. INMan. I don’t know as I can say that, Mr. Chairman. 

The Cuarmax. Then what inducements would you have if the 
Americans were to quit work in Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Simply the fact that we feel we will go anywhere, 
Central Africa, or anywhere, to do our work. 

The CuHairman. Certainly; but would you look forward with as 
much pleasure to your work and as sincere belief in the ultimate 
beneficial outcome of it, or the immediate beneficial outcome of it, if 
Americans were driven out of Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; we would not. 

The Cuarrman. I mean American business men. 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. We would consider that a tremendous ca- 
lamity. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then you think they are entitled to be heard the 
same as others in the United States? 

Dr. Inman. I certainly do; yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Even if some Congressman who is wanting to 
secure the acclaim of his constituents is making a speech ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, Doctor, I notice that you have a statement 
here in your book, rather a comparison, in reference to conditions 
existing under Diaz and under the present administration. You 
state here on pages 55 and 56 what a certain colonel would do with 
reference to the owners of live stock and such as that. You speak 
of the colonel here. You recall that paragraph? : 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir; I recall that paragraph. 


The CHAIRMAN. In one of the communities where I lived the most prominent 
gentleman of the town, who owned the most real estate and who controlled 
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hundreds of thousands of acres of farming land, was called “ colonel.” After 
several years’ residence I learned how this title came to him. He was sent to 
this center some 20 years before as jefe politico. He organized a band of ruf- 
fans who would ride over the country and collect herds of sheep and cattle for 
him. If the owner of a little herd of cattle saw them being driven away and 
demanded, * Who told you to drive these cattle off?” the reply would be “ The 
colonel.” If the owner were audacious enough to go into the city and present ` 
himself before the authorities to demand that this gang be punished, before 
whem would he appear? Why, the colonel. If he insisted on demanding his 
rights, he would be thrown into jail and kept there until he recognized the 
culonel’s supremacy. Thus the jefe politico had not only got his title “ colo- 
nel,” but amassed an immense fortune. 

You know of conditions of that kind in that country ? 

Dr. Inacan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Coming under your own observation ? 

Dr. Inman. Partly under my own observation. l 

The Cuarrman. Then you follow that: ‘“ When the revolutionists, 
many of them the very same men who had been robbed by the Colo- 
nel, 10, 20, or 30 years before, went into his beautiful home in the 
ctv after he had abandoned it and requisitioned a few desks and 
beds for their headquarters, their acts were telegraphed all over the 
United States to show the barbarity of the revolutionists.” Instances 
of the character you have suggested have come under your personal 
observation, have they, Doctor ? 

Dr. InMAN. Yes, sir; that one did. 

The CuHarrMan. They requisitioned a few desks and beds for their 
headquarters ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Which was telegraphed all over the United States? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. As showing the barbarity of the revolutionists? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarm{man. You have that instance in mind? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. | | 

The Cuarrman. Do you know anything about the looting of San 
Luis Potosi? 

Dr. Instan. I heard the history of it when I was down there this 
last time. 

The CHarrman. Do you know anything about the looting of the 
City of Mexico by the Carranza forces when they entered? Did you 
ever hear of that? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Is that what they call “ requisitioning ”? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. What I referred to is what I call “ requisi- 
tioning.” 

The CHarrMan. What instances do you have in mind of the requi- 
sitioning of desks? 

Dr. Inman. Well, the instance that I referred to there is Piedras 
Negras. 

The Cuarrman. How is that requisitioning carried out? 

Dr. Ixstan. They just simply went over there and took the furni- 
ture and took it to their headquarters. 

The CrarrMan. Out of the Colonel’s house? $ 

Dr. INstan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman, And that was telegraphed over the United States 
as on instance of the barbarity of the Mexicans? 
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Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. You saw the telegrams, did you? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Where did it come from? 

Dr. Inman. It came from Eagle Pass, Tex. 
eer CrHairMAN. How did the news get to Eagle Pass, do you 

ow 

Dr. Inman. It is just a little way from Eagle Pass and there were 
a number of correspondents down there. 

The Cuarrman. Was it sent out by the the Associated Press or by 
special correspondent ? 

Dr. Inman. I don’t remember who it was that sent it out. 

The Cuarrman, Did you correct it? 

Dr. Inman. Did I correct it? 

The Cuatrman. Did you correct it? 

Dr. Inman. Oh, no, sir. ‘ 

The Cuarrman. Did you take any pains to go to the newspaper 
correspondent or any of them and explain to them this was simply 
Sone of needed articles and was not in any sense a 
robbe 

Dr. Inman. Why, I certainly did not, Mr. Chairman. If I had I 
would not have done very much else in those days, if I had been try- 
ing to correct the statements that were sent out by the newspaper men 
down there. 

The CHatrman. Now, I ask you about this propaganda with refer- 
ence to oil and the supposed Mexican law; my attention has been 
called to the fact that you refer to that in your book. You said, 
I believe, that you had not any knowledge of the law, or any familiar- 
ity with the law yourself personally, the Mexican law, as to mines?! 

Dr. Inman. None, except the general understanding that the 
mining laws provide for the ownership to remain with the Gov- 
ernment. | 

The Cuarrman. Now, you make this direct statement, and I want 
to know upon what information you found it: 

The Spanish made a distinction between surface rights and mineral rights. 
It reserved to the Crown exclusive ownership of the subsoil; and therefore 
the Crown held the title to all mining properties. When Mexico became a re- 
public, the Crown rights passed to the Federal Government. All subsequent 
mining laws of Mexico are based on this tradition of government ownership. 

Upon what do you found your statement that under the Spanish 
and Mexican law the subsoil rights were retained by the Crown and 
later by the Mexican governments? 

Dr. Inman. That is from an article by my colleague, Dr. Winton. 

The Cuairman. Is the doctor present here? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You have not studied Spanish law and Mexican 
law? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Does Dr. Winton understand that law better than 
you do? 

Dr. Ixman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And knows the difference, as you do, between 
“ metales ” and “ minerales,” doesn’t he? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 
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The CoarrMAN. Does he understand Spanish ? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHariRMAN. Very well. I will ask the doctor when he is on the 
sand something about that. Do you think that the Mexican oil 
lw, under article 27, that is what you have reference to as the Mexican 
gil law, is not different from that of all other countries? 

Dr. Inman. That it is not different from that of all other countries. 

The Coarrman. Of other countries generally ? | 

Dr. Inman. Well, that is claimed by the Mexican people. 

The CuarrMAN. And as Dr. Winton knows more about that than 
vou do, apparently, we will question him later. On page 134 of 
— this book you—perhaps I had better read the entire paragraph. 
= You state: 

In February, 1913, Felix Diaz and Bernado Reyes broke jail at Mexico City, 
where they had been imprisoned as leaders of a rebellion against Madero, and 
Raed themselves at the head of the rebel forces representing the old Diaz. 
mup. Huerta was intrusted with the command of the Madero troops. In 
inber to stop the fighting, which continued for 10 days, a conference was held 
tt tbe American Embassy with the American ambassador present, and Huerta, 
s mitor to Madero, who was made prisoner and afterwards shot. For his 
fart in the affair Henry Lane Wilson was recalled, and the United States did 
wt appoint until 1918 our next ambassador, the efficient Mr. Fletcher, who is 
silat his post. 
= There is an impression that the ambassador of the United States, 

Henry Lane Wilson, was a party to a diabolical affair resulting in 
_ the shooting of Madero and Bernardo Reyes. 7 

Dr. Inman. My understanding of it is just as it is stated there. 
ooh CHarrMaNn. You want it to go just exactly as it is stated 

eret 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. : 

The Cuarrman. You have no hesitancy in making this statement 
with reference to Henry Lane Wilson? 

Dr. Inman. I have made it in public. 

The Coarrman. And you stand by it? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What do you know about it; were you there? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; I was not there. 

The Caarrman. Where did you get the information there? 

Dr. Inman. Oh, from American sources and from Mexican 
SHUTCES, 

The CHarrman. What American sources? 

Dr. Inman. The American press has stated that several times. 

The CHarraran. Stated what? 

Dr. Inman. Stated the facts that are given there. 

The Cuarraan. Will you furnish me with any article upon that 
subject stating that Henry Lane Wilson had anything to do with 
this diabolical affair ? 

Dr. Inman. I think I can furnish you with such articles by going 
lack through the files, which would be rather difficult. 

The CHarrman. I would imagine it would be rather difficult, 
Doctor. From what Mexican sources did you learn that? 

Dr. Inman. Well, the general run. I do not remember the par- 
jae Mexicans that told me about it, but Mexicans like Prof. 

suna. 

The Cnarmman. Where was Prof. Osuna at that time? 
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Dr. Inman. He was in the United States at that time, I think. 
a CHAIRMAN. What other Mexican gave you information about 
that 


e Inman. I do not remember the individual, but that is the 
claim 

The Cuarrman. Do you know, Dr. Iman, whether or not there 
were Americans residing in the city who were present at the con- 
ference between Huerta and Diaz or their representatives and Henry 
Lane Wilson? 

Dr. Inman. I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know of that at all? 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The Cuairman, This information that you have conveyed in the 
paragraph which I have read, or this statement which you have 
made, has been made simply upon information, the sources of which 
you have given now? 

Dr. Inmax. Probably other sources; I think there are a great 
many people who will say that very thing. 

The CHarrmMan. Some have said it, and some have been sued in 
the courts for it and had to confess that it was not true. Did you 
know that? 


Dr. Inman. No. 

The CHamman. You do not know that Henry Lane Wilson had 
brought suit for libel against a certain paper or periodical in the 
. country ? 

Dr. Inman. No; I did not know that. 

The CuatrMAN. You do not know ayes about the change of 
affairs of Harper’s Weekly magazine, do you 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The Cuarrman. Then you do not know that something of a similar 
statement of this kind was lately tried in the courts? 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The CuarrmMan. Doctor, those sources were equally open to you, it 
seems to me, as to myself and the rest of the public generally ? 

Dr. Inman. Probably so, but I certainly never heard of them. 

The Cuairman. Well, I am not bringing any libel suits myself, 
and except as a citizen of the United States I am not interested 
in this particular statement. I notice that you say here—my attention 
is called to the fact that “unfortunately, one source of prejudice 
against us is the number of Americans who are living in Mexico 
because they could not live in the United States. We have had a 

eat many Americans who could not explain why they were in 
Mo Naturally, they do not contribute anything to closer friend- 
ship between the two peoples.” What Americans did you have 
reference to there? 

Dr. Inman. Why, it is a common joke on the train to meet a 
man and talk with him; you should not ask him what he was doing 
in Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Did anybody ever play that joke on you? 

Dr. Inman. Yes; I think they have. 

The CHarrman. What did you answer 

Dr. Inman. I would reply what I was doing. 

The Cuairman. Did you ever ask any other American what he 
was doing in Mexico? ; 
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Dr. Ix{max. I have asked a good many. 

The CuarrmMan. And did you secure a satisfactory reply ? 

Dr. Inman. From some of them; from practically all of them. 

The CuHairRMAN. Can you recollect an instance in which you did 
not $ 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; but I do not think any one who has lived in 
Mexico would deny that statement. There are a great many Amer- 
icans down there—I believe there are a great many Americans who 
Se not explain why they were there, and would not like to ex- 
plain. . ,; 

The CHarrmMan. Can you mention one? 

Dr. Inman. No. I have not been in Mexico to live for five years. 

The CHarrman. You did live there? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And you did not have any associates among that 
class of Americans? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I have had acquaintances. 

The CHarmMan. You have had acquaintances? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Among that class of Americans? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, , 

The CuHarrmMan. Can you mention one of them? 

Dr. Inman. No. It is too far back to remember. 

The CHamman. Are you familiar with the extradition laws be- 
tween the United States and Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. Well. in a general way. 

The CHamman. Do you know whether there are any exceptions 
to the offenses or crimes which are not extraditable under the treaties 
between the United States and Mexico? 

Dr. Inaran. Well, I think, for example, military slackers are not 
included. I know that it was reported that there was a large colony 
of military slackers in Mexico while I was down there. 

The Crarrman. And that is the only instance you can call to 
mind? 

Dr. Inman. I recall that to mind. 

The CrrarrMan. And:are those the people to whom you refer in 
your book? 

Dr. Inman. Yes; I had those in mind, I think. 

The CuarrMAN. Then why didn’t you state that military slackers 
who had gone across during this war to escape military service in 
this countrv did not contribute to close friendship between the two 
peoples? Did you think that the people reading this book would 
read between the lines “ military slackers ”? 

Dr. Ixaran. No; I do not think it is necessary. 

The Cratpman. Is it your purpose, or was it your purpose, that 
they should read in there, “ military slackers ”? 

Dr. Isman. No; not particularly, because military slackers are 
sinply a part of it. 

The CuarrMan. Did you know or did you not know—you are op- 
erating in foreign affairs, and evidently you might give a little at- 
tention to the fact—that our treaties of extradition with practically 
all countries up to recent years provide that political offenders are 
not extraditable, and a military slacker is a political offender under 
military law; you do not know that? 
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Dr. Inman. No. 

The CHarrMan. On page 147 of your book you have mentioned 
two instances of hostilities to Americans in Mexico, the second of 
which is as follows: 

The other instance of hostility to Americans is the general order which 
Huerta gave at the time of our taking Vera Cruz to have all Americans in Mex- 
ico arrested. Many outstanding Americans, including our consular officers, 
were thrown in jail and kept there until released by the Carranza authorities, 
who afterwards captured the towns where they were imprisoned. 

Upon what authority did you make that statement? 

Dr. Inman. One of those on the authority of Gen. Hanna, con- 
sul at Monterey. 

The Cuarrman. Where is Gen. Hanna? 

Dr. Inman. Monterey. 

The Cuarman. At the present time? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Any other authority ? 

Dr. Inman. That is one I particularly remember. 

The CHarrMan. Gen. Hanna stated to you—he is the only au- 
thority that you remember—that Huerta issued a general order at 
the time that we took Vera Cruz, to have all Americans in Mexico 
arrested. Gen. Hanna stated that to you? 

Dr. Inman. No; he didn’t state that. 

The CHairman. Who stated it to you? And he stated, “Many 
outstanding Americans, including our consular officers, were thrown 
in jail and kept there until released by the Carranza authorities, who 
afterwards captured the towns where they were imprisoned.” 

Dr. Inman. I had particular reference to his own case there. 

The Cuairman. Who afterwards captured the towns where they 
were imprisoned. Do you mean to say that Gen. Hanna himself was 
arrested by order of Huerta? Did he state that to you? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You are positive of that? 

Dr. Inman. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. How do you know that? 

Dr. Inman. Why, by the word of—— 

The CuarrmMan. How was he arrested? 

Dr. Inman. By the general or whoever was there at Monterey. 

The CuHarrman. Under a general order? 

Dr. Inman. Well, the general order. There was evidence of that, 
because a number of our missionaries and others were taken at the 
same time. 

The CuarrmMan. That is what I am getting at now. 

Dr. Inman. Consul Silliman and one of our missionaries in Saltillo 
were taken at the same time. 

The CuarrMan. And what was done with them? 

Dr. Inman. Gen. Hanna was released immediately. 

The Cuarrman. Why was he released immediately ? 

Dr. Inman. He was released immediately when the Carrancista 
soldiers came in. 

The CHarrMan. How long was he incarcerated? 

Dr. Inman. Only during a battle. 

The CuarrMan. Now, isn’t it a fact that Gen. Hanna was guarded, 
was taken under orders by the military authorities for the purpose o 
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guarding him against attacks by the mob because of the excitement 
roused by the landing of the troops at Vera Cruz? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. That is not true? 

Dr. Inman. That is not true, according to the story that he him- 
self told me. | 

The Cuarrman. And he was arrested, you say, because he was an 
American? 

Dr. Inman. He was arrested because he was an American, and he 
was taken to the prison, was made to walk on, and the populace 
themselves cried out “Shame” to the leaders, and they were com- 
pelled to get a carriage. 

The Cuarrman. We want to get at the truth of this. Who was 
the Carranza general who released him? 

Dr. Ix{max. I do not remember who was in command at that time. 

The CHarrmMan. And you made this statement, and you still want 
it to go out as you have made it, that Huerta issued that order to 
arrest Americans in Mexico, and under that order many outstand- 
ing Americans, including our consular officers, were thrown into jail 
and kept there until released by Carranza authorities, who after- 
wards captured the towns where they were imprisoned ? 

Dr. Inman. That is it; just exactly. 

The CuarrMan. As a matter of fact, you say that this Mr. Hanna, 
or Gen. Hanna, whichever is correct, was arrested during a battle, 
and that battle was when the forces which were allied with Carranza 
captured Monterey, was it? That is the battle you have reference to? 

Dr. Inman. I do not remember what battle ıt was, or who was the 
commander. 

The Cuamman. Well, he was arrested during the battle and re- 
leased almost immediately, because the Carranza forces occupied 
the town and they released him immediately ? 

Dr. Inman. He might have been arrested before the battle. 

The CHarrMan. How long before the battle was he arrested? 

Dr. Inutan. Ido not know. It was only, I think, a couple of days 
that he was kept in prison altogether. 

The Cuarrman. How long was Dr. Silliman kept in jail? 

Dr. Inutan. I think it was several months, several weeks at least. 

The CHarrMan. Who else was kept in jail? | 

_Dr. Insran. The missionaries that were with Mr. Silliman at that. 
time. 

The Cuarrman. Where were they? 

Dr. Inman. In Saltillo, and some of our missionaries were ar- 
rested in Queretero and Guanajuato. 

ae CHarrMan. Were the telegraph lines in operation at that 
time! 

Dr. Inman. I don’t know. I suppose a good many of them were 
cut, because it was—— 

The CuatrrMan. Were the telegraph lines in operation between 
Saltillo and Monterey ? 

Dr. Inman. I do not know. 

The CHarrMan. Were they in operation between Monterey and 
the border? 

Dr. Inman. I do not know, 
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The Cuarrman. And couldn’t Mr. Silliman and Gen. Hanna get 
a telegraphic message through to the United States? 

Dr. Inuan. I do not know. 

The CHarrMAN. Was it possible for them to get a message through 
to the City of Mexico? 

Dr. Inman. I have no way of knowing what the condition of the 
lines were at that time. | 

The CHarrMan. Well, if the lines were down to Mexico City, how 
could Gen. Huerta get an order to arrest them? 

Dr. Inman. I do not say that they were dewn; I do not know what 
the condition of the lines were in there at that time. 

an CuarrMAN. Was anyone arrested in Mexico City, any Ameri- 
can 

Dr. Inman. I do not remember of any detail 

The Cuarrman (interrupting). Do you remember generally—did 
you hear of the arrest of any American in Mexico City under this 
Huerta order—where Huerta was? 

Dr. Inman. I say I do not remember of hearing of any individuals 
who were arrested. 

The CuHatrmMan. Do you know Nelson O’Shaughnessy ? 

Dr. Inman. Not personally; of course, I know of him. 

The Cuarmaxn. Who was he? 

Dr. Inman. He was the chargé. 

The CHarrMan. Where was he at the time we occupied Vera Cruz? 

Dr. Inman. If I recall accurately, he was in the City of Mexico. 

it CuarrMan. He was in the city of Mexico? How did hé come 
out! 

Dr. Inman. I think he stayed there for some time. 

The CuarrmMan. Was he released by Carranza? 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The CuarmmMan. Was he arrested at all by Huerta? 

Dr. Inman. Not that I know of. 

The CHarrman. Now, as a matter of fact, did you ever hear any- 
thing about what took place there? 

Dr. Inman. I suppose I have, but I do not have it clear in my mind. 
I read Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s book. 

The CHarrMAN. You never saw fit to recite any of those things in 
Mrs. O’Shaughnessy’s book in your book, did you? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I 

The CuarrMan. If you had, would not you recall the fact that it is 
set out in that book that Mr. Huerta protected the American embassy 
and chargé and the Americans there, and when they left the city of 
Mexico they left under a military escort furnished by Huerta? 

Dr. Inman. I might have recalled that, but I think the other—this 
fact was so very definitely in my mind because I had friends con- 
nected with it. I do not remember about the Mexico City affair, but 
I did remember the fact of the various friends of mine being arrested. 

The CuarrMan. Don’t you know Gen. Huerta is dead, and he may 
be in one place or another; he may be now expatiating his sins, and 
do you think you are justified in placing this additional] stain against 
his name—that he issuefl an order in Mexico to arrest all of the 
Americans in Mexico—— 

Dr. Inman. That certainly is what I have understood from these 
missionaries who were arrested. 
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The CHatrman. And yet you say that because in Saltillo and 
Monterey, where the Carrancistas were attacking the towns, that 
in the City of Mexico the Americans were not arrested 

Dr. InmMAN (interrupting). I said Queretero and Guanajuato, in 
both places there were general orders to arrest all Americans. 

The Cuarrman, Issued by Huerta? 

Dr. Inman. Issued by the authorities, and they carried out those 
orders and arrested missionaries. 

The CHarrman. Can you give the names of any of your mission- 
aries who saw such orders? You did not see them yourself? 

Dr. Inman. No. 

The CHarrman. Can you give me the names of any of the mis- 
sionaries who saw the orders? 

Dr. Inman. No; but I can give you the names of the men who 
were arrested. The orders are not generally shown in Mexico. 

The CHarrman. Don’t you know that under the constitution of 
Mexico, which was observed by Huerta, you can not arrest a man 
without a written order for his arrest? 

Dr. Inman. I know that the orders were not shown. 

The CHarrman. I happen to have had more than once instances 
come under my personal observation 

Dr. Inman. Well, lots of them were not shown. 

The CHarrman. And you only know of one instance? 

Dr. Inman. These missionaries were simply told that they were 
arrested under orders. 

The CHamman. You state in your book that they were arrested 
under the orders of Huerta? | 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The CHareman. And that was by word of mouth? They simply 
told them by word of mouth that they were arrested under orders 
of Huerta? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

She CuHarrman. And you put it down that he issued a general 
order 

Dr. Inman. That is the understanding among all those people who 
were arrested in the different parts of the country. 

The CHarrMan. There are various people here in this room, who 
were in Mexico at the time, some in the City of Mexico, who are 
fairly familiar with conditions there, and I believe that we can get 
some information from some of them. 

Senator BranpecEeE. What was understood to be the purpose of 
ee when he issued that general order? What was the reason 
or it? 

Dr. Inman. Well, his resentment at the invasion of the American 
troops. 

Senator BranpecEe. And no charge was made against these people 
who were arrested under this order? 

Dr. Inman. No; but simply that they were Americans. 

Senator BranpecEe. Why was it that Huerta did not arrest 
O'Shaughnessy, since he arrested Gen. Hanna? 

Dr. Inman. Well, he did not think it politic to carry out the same 
measures in the capital of the republic as he did in the smaller towns. 

Senator Branpecegz. He was in control of the capital of the repub- 
lic, was he not? 
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Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. And do you know of any American interest, 
corporation, or individual who was doing what you designate as ex- 
ploiting the people of Mexico now? | 

Dr. Inman. No; I do not. 

Senator BranpeceE. Do you know of any foreign interests, other 
than American, who are exploiting them? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Doctor, I notice on page 3, setting forth your pur- 
pose, you say, “ What I hope to do, however, because I had special 
opportunities of knowing them, is to present the Mexican side of the 
question.” What do you mean by that? 

Dr. Inman. Well, I mean, having lived in Mexico 10 years, and 
having known very intimately a number of Mexican people, includ- 
ing officials of the former government, officials of the present gov- 
ernment, and a number of my own students in my own school having 
gone out into the revolution, and having known them personally, 
that I thought I had had special opportuities of knowing how the 
Mexicans think about the question. 

The CHarrman. And were you furnished any data by any Mexicans 
at all in compiling this book? 

Dr. Inman, No. 

The Cuarrman. You had no assistance from them at all? 

Dr. Inman. No. : 

The Cuarrman. You have been out of Mexico several years? You 
were not there during the revolution? - 

Dr. Inman. Well, I was there during, you might say, the worst 
part of the revolution. 

The CuairmMan. When? 

Dr. Inman. Up to 1915. 

The Cuarrman. At that time what position did your friend, Gen. 
Osuna, have—your special friend, Gen. Osuna? 

7 Dr. Inman. At that time Prof. Osuna was living in the United 
tates. 

The CuarMan. Well, now, since coming out of there, and since 
Carranza was recognized in 1915, you had been living in the United 
States and had simply made one or two trips back there? 

Dr. Inman. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think that you are fully informed now, 
so as to write about what you call the Mexican side of the revolution 
and present conditions in Mexico to the people of the United States? 

Dr. Inman. Mr. Chairman, I did not claim to know all about the 
subject, but I felt that I had a message to give to the people, and 
it was not my desire to put an extra book before the people, or any- 
thing of that kind, but I wrote that book from a sense of duty as an 
American citizen and as one interested in the missionary work in 
Mexico, and as one interested in Mexico itself, having a good many 
friends in Mexico in whom I have profound confidence; but at the 
same time it seemed to me that it was right for me to go forth, to 
give forth my general theory on the Mexican question and our rela- 
tionships with that country. 

The CHarrMan. How long did it require you to prepare this book? 
How long were you in writing it? 
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Dr. Inman. Well, I wrote some of those chapters practically while 
I was in Mexico, in February, and the book was given to the printers, 
I think, about June. At that time I was working on it in what- 
ever time I could get, mostly from 10 o’clock at night until about 2 or 
3 in the morning. 

The CHarrMan. No one wrote the book, or any part of it, for you? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You wrote it all by yourself? 

Dr. Inman. Neither did anyone suggest that I write it. 

The CuHarrman. And no one furnished you any data? 

Dr. Inman. No, sir; absolutely my own production; and nobody 
recognizes its weaknesses more than I do; but still I am not sorry 
that I wrote the book. I stand by what it says. 

The Cuatrman. I have no reason to be sorry, Doctor; so we are 
both satisfied. 

Dr. Inman. I think if we could get a law cutting out authors writ- 
ing so many books it would be a good thing; but as long as they are 
all writing them I thought I might as well get in. 

The CuHarman. As a merry pastime. 

Dr. Inman. “Of the making of books there is no end.” It just 
happened, Mr. Chairman, that it came out at a time when people 
were interested in Mexico. I suppose you would not consider that 
providential, but I might. 

The CHarrman. You have it headed, “Intervention in Mexico”; 
and you say you were engaged in propaganda and publicity in 
opposition to intervention in Mexico. I suppose you chose a fortu- 
nate time to write it and to have it issued. f do not see-that it just 
“happened ” at all. That was your purpose, was it not? 

Dr. Instan. I mean to say, when I first began writing it there was 
not near the interest in Mexico as developed later. 

_ The Cuarrman. I think your book has added largely to the in- 
terest. I think I can congratulate you that it has very largely added 
to the interest in Mexican affairs. 

Dr. Inman. Thank you, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF BISHOP JAMES CANNON, JR. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The CHarrMan. You may give your name, please. 

Bishop Cannon. James Cannon, jr. 

The CHAIRMAN. And your residence. 

Bishop Cannon. My legal residence is at Blackstone, Va., but my 
official residence is at San Antonio, Tex. 

The Cuatrman. And your occupation ? 
‘ PL nop Cannon. Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church 

outh. 

The CuHarrman. What is your jurisdiction? I mean over what 
territory 

Bishop Cannon. The reason for my appearance is I have been 
appointed by the College of Bishops to supervise all the work of 
our church in the Republic of Mexico, and among the Mexicans in 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and California in the United States. 

The Caairman. Very well. If you have any statement to make, 
you may now proceed. 
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Bishop Cannon. I wish to say very frankly that I do not qualify 
as an expert on governmental affairs or matters of that kind. I am 
simply here to state some facts which I think are pertinent to this 

earing. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church South has a membership of 
2,500,000 and has worked in the Republic of Mexico for many years. 

I was put in charge of that territory in June, 1917, and found 
that our missionaries had practically all been called out by the de- 
partment, owing to the disordered conditions of the country, and 
the question was put squarely to myself as bishop of the church to 
determine a recommendation as to what policy we should ‘adopt in 
the future. And so I called together a meeting of our leading mis- 
sionaries and decided to go down into Chihuahua, which was the 
worst situation we had, and see for myself. I did go down, with 
the foreign secretary, and must confess that I was greatly surprised 
at some things I found there, and it was later confirmed on the visit 
I made this summer to the States of Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, and 
San Luis Potosi, that the missionary property has none of it been 
damaged; that both the bandits and the Goaan were entirely 
friendly to the efforts of the American missionaries to help the peo- 
ple. For instance, I went into the Collegio Palmo, which has been 
under the Diaz régime for a vear. The school had not been open 
for four years. I turned on the electric lights, took the sheets out 
of the be r the women did who were in the house—and they got 
out some crockery and cooked something to eat for ws, and there 
was nothing injured except a few broken window lights. I think 
that is a fact worthy of note, that the misison and the missiona 
property has not been molested or damaged where our church 
operates. 

Of course, it may be that there is no question of gain involved 
there, and they may be a favored class, and no reason for bandits 
to pick pockets of a missionary or waylay him on the road. 

‘he CuarrMan. You found that condition existed during all the 
time that your missionaries were out in Chihuahua, did you not? 

Bishop Cannon. We found our property had not been damaged 
or molested. 

The Cuairman. That was during the time that Salazar, one of the 
bandits in that section of the country, was operating, and Morasco, 
Villa, Chao, or any of the other bandits. 

Bishop Cannon. I found a condition there, of course, that was 
somewhat abnormal. I was surprised, though, to see that trade was 
going on more than I had anticipated from the headlines in the news- 
papers. And I will have to say as to the newspapers that I can not 
give the names of the newspapers. I read all the newspapers I can 
pick up. I have been part owner of a daily newspaper for nearly 
10 years. I know newspaper reporters pretty well, and I know they 
are after news and after headlines; and sometimes it is not a matter 
of bias or prejudice so much as it is how much it will fill up and how 
much it will take to fill the space. I have seen them count them out 
with their fingers to see whether a word would go in a headline and 
make the proper sort of headline. Very often the headline, without 
aiiV special disposition to misrepresent, does considerable damage. I 
was told I ought not to go into Chihuahua; that it was a mistake to 
take a lady down there, and I was running a great risk. While I 
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was there there was a raid within 2} miles of the city, and a couple 
of men were hung to telegraph poles and cattle driven off by the Villa 
crowd, and when I got back there there had been a great battle, and 
a number had been killed. But I slept safely in Chihuahua that 
night, and the people knew of that raid. They were hunting for 
meat, and they knew a drove of cattle was going by at that time, and 
they chased them up and caught them and hung the two owners of 
the herd. Those in the city of Chihuahua all went about and felt 
safe and secure. 

And so we determined to send our missionaries in. The State De- 
partment raised a little trouble about it at first. 

The Cuarrman. Our State Deparament ? 

Bishop Cannon. Our State Department raised a little trouble 
about taking women down there, but after a conference with the Sec- 
retary of State he agreed to the proposition that a missionary had 
a right to be heroic, Just as St. Paul did, and as he was going to save 
men it was not perhaps the proper thing for the State Department 
a) whether a man could not risk his life to preach the Gospel of 

rist. 

And so our missionaries went into Mexico that year, and we have 
had a vear of operation. I want to confirm what Dr. Inman has 
said. Our schools have filled up. We have as many pupils as we can 
get teachers to care for, and people are paying a great deal more 
than I anticipated they could pay for the tuition of their children. 
We have our schools at Chihuahua, Saltillo, and Monterey in full op- 
eration, and I am trying to get more teachers to go down there and 
take care of the Mexican children whose parents wish them to attend 
American schools, and who are able to pay the money that is neces- 
sary to meet the expense. 

r churches are more largely attended than ever. I get reports 
from the missionaries in the field. I request them to send them to 
me every month, and some times I get them twice a month. In all 
these States the people certainly in the past year have been much 
more clear in their minds about the governmental conditions and are 
attending the church, and we have had large revivals. I think, per- 
haps, we have had more accessions to the church this past year, the 
old missionaries tell me, than they have had for many years. 

As an illustration, I went in at Eagle Pass about the Ist of August 
in an automobile, a Ford car, and drove through the interior of the 
country. I was very much amused to read something some gentleman 
had written, who seems to be a German—Altendorf, I think his 
name was—in which he said it was not safe for anybody to go down 
there, that they would be murdered. I went out in that car with a 
Mexican driver and a missionary and rode into the interior of the 
State of Coahuila, after dark, after 10 o’clock at night. I remember 
I stopped at Allende. I found the Mexican people there sufficiently 

rosperous to put down $6,000 if our missionaries would put down 
$65.000 to build a new church, to cost $12,000 in a town of about 10,000, 
which I didn’t think was very bad, even for the United States. Over 
in Saltillo a man came from Turan, which was either in Nuevo Leon 
or Tamaulipas, and said, “If you will put down $3,500, we will buy 
the lot and put in $3,500 to build the church.” 

Now, those are straws, but they are the straws that come my way. 
I am not a business man, but I hive to do with the business affairs 
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of the church, and I have been greatly encouraged, indeed delighted, 

with the growth of sentiment among our missionaries, that we should 

al go right in and that there was a most hopeful outlook in the 
epublic. 

I don’t think it is wrong for me to say—if you ask me for a list, I 
could give one, although Mexican names are not very easy for me 
to pronounce. I never studied Spanish. But I think, perhaps, as I 
was about to say, it is not wrong for me to say there was a conference 
in Saltillo about the 1st of August, and we had about 60 Mexicans 
there from the States of Chihuahua, Durango, Tamaulipas, Coahuila, 
and San Luis Potosi taking part in what we call our school centenary 
campaign. Of course, they were discussing intervention, the papers 
were discussing intervention, the people were discussing interven- 
tion, the United States were discussing intervention. I made it my 
business—of course, it was part of my business—to get the sentiment 
of those people. I talked with them privately, I talked with them in 
groups, and talked with my missionaries who have been there for 30 

ears. 
" The CuarrMan. You spoke in English ? 

Bishop Cannon. Oh, yes; but I had interpreters. There is not a 
missionary of our church that I know of that does not feel that 
intervention would be a great mistake. And I do not find any of 
our native Christians who do not think that intervention would be a 
great blow, not only to the aspirations of Mexico, but to the work of 
the church in that Republic. I suppose Mr. Inman can speak more 
forcibly, certainly with more information, with regard to the mis- 
sion, boards of the churches. The Congregationalists, Presbyterians, 
North and South; Disciples, North and South Methodists, and the 
Quakers are all active in the Republic of Mexico. I know Bishop 
McConnell’s views, who is in charge of Methodist Episcopal work, 
and I think the conversations I have had with the secretary of the 
Methodist Episcopal board justify me in saying that I doubt if any 
of the missionaries think that intervention would not be a mistake. 

I think that testimony is worth a great deal. These men have no 
aim in Mexico except the good of the people. These men have 
studied the situation, and are studying it all the time. While they 
are out in the interior they are studying it, back in town they are 
studying it, and they come in contact with the cross currents. 

I tried to write down a few minutes ago, as I was sitting there, 
my idea of the situation, and I think it might be summed up some- 
thing like this: The question is not whether in our judgment we could 
restore order in Mexico, whether we could make a more prosperous 
condition in the Republic of Mexico. We, perhaps, as Americans, 
think our form of government and our methods superior to any in 
the world. We might think we could do that, but that is not the 
question. And the Mexican people think that it is not. They might 
say we could do that, too. But the question is whether the people of 
Mexico desire our assistance in this matter, and whether we have a 
right to project ourselves into Mexico in a forcible way unless 
Mexico should do something that would justify an act of war. In 
other words, it seems to me that intervention is not a proper method 
to consider for Mexico. If the Mexican Government should commit 
an overt act which would justify war, such as it would be justified 
with any other nation, that is one thing; but because there is dis- 
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order in Mexico, because property values are rather in doubt, be- 
cause Americans who go into certain sections for gain run the risk 
of their lives and some of them are killed, because all bandits in 
Mexico are like bandits anywhere else, they would kill anybody that 
comes along for money, or will hold him up, is not sufficient. Even 
in the good old State of Tennessee two weeks ago they held up a 
train on the Louisville & Nashville between Montgomery and Nash- 
ville, and took money out of the express car. And also, { might say, 
I was here at the race riots in this city. We know that even in our 
own Capital City that when people determine to kill folks, if they 
have hate or passion or any other reasons, they will do it. Now 
that, I think, is perhaps the question as it has presented itself to our 
missionaries. 

There were one or two other matters I had in mind. I want to 
emphasize the statement of Dr. Inman. I had quite a conversation 
with Bishop Moore, in charge of the work of our church in South 
America, just the day before he sailed, in which he discussed my 
going down into Mexico again. He brought up the whole subject 
of Latin America, and he stated to me that elite We was not in South 
America when the United States declared war against Germany, as 
aman of inquiring mind and endeavoring to get at the situation in 
the country that he was supervising, he did try to find out the atti- 
tude of those people toward the United States, as naturally 
that would influence the attitude toward our missionary work. 
And he found there had been a great change in the attitude 
of the people down there toward the United States since 
the beginning of the war, and especially since they had been con- 
vinced that the United States had no designs ón Mexico; that the 
President did adopt the policy of watchful waiting; that the Presi- 
dent did say that the strong ought to bear with the infirmities of the 
weak, and we ought to be patient with people in the throes of revo- 
lution, and with the natural consequences of such a revolution. And 
he felt that the whole South American question had been changed 
with regard to the spirit and attitude of the people toward the 
United States, and as a result of that our trade has developed in 
South America amazingly, and the missionary work is developing 
there. He said he believed that for us to change the policy toward 
Mexico which had produced such a result would have a far more 
important effect on South America than on Mexico itself, and that 
no statesmanlike policy could be evolved that would not have an 
effect upon our relations with the whole Mexican problem and all 
of Latin America. 

Bishop Moore is a man of good judgment. He is one of the lead- 
ers of our church and has been for years. I am sure if he gets back 
in time from South America, where he is now, that he would amplify 
the statements I have made with regard to this matter. 

We believe, gentlemen of the committee, that the best solution for 
Mexico would be the largest possible amount of sympathy for them, 
the bearing with their mistakes, remembering that she has about 
70 per cent illiterate people who can not read a newspaper for them- ` 
selves, and are dependent on other people to tell them what is going 
on in the world, and who are easily influenced by these things, and 
to realize that they have been and are under a tremendous handicap. 
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It need not be surprising if they have taken 10 years, it would not 
surprise me if they would take 20 years, to get through their period 
of strife and unrest and turmoil in trying to work out a solution. 

Now, we believe if the policy of the church, which is the policy of 
helpfulness, is carried on, and we try to educate their leaders, as we 
are educating them, and try to show them that we really love them, 
that that will do more to bring the Mexicans closer to the United 
States than anything else. I may give an illustration which I think 
is worthy of mention. Last year, after seeing the State Department, 
the State Department said to me, “Now, if your missionaries will 
sign a statement relieving the Government of the United States from 
all responsibility for damages to property or life in the prosecution 
of their work, they can all go into any part of Mexico.” 

The Cuairman. Did the State Department make that in writing ? 

Bishop Cannon. They told me if they would do that they would 
permit iheni to go. 

The Cuarman. I understand; but they didn’t make it in writing 
at that time? 

Bishop Cannon. No; but here is what happened. 
The CARAN, I have no doubt of it having happened, but merely 
wish to know whether it had been made in writing. 

Bishop Cannon. No; but here is what happened: I put the mat- 
ter up to our missionaries, and I said, “ Brethren, we are here to do 
the Lord’s work, and we believe that we can go into Mexico and do 
that work. The State Department is rather doubt til about certain 
parts of Mexico. They will not let the wives of men who are en- 
gaged in business go down there with a passport. They will not 

ive them passports in certain sections. Now, shall we go?” The 

aides of our mission board said without hesitation, “ We will sign 

that waiver without the slightest hesitation. We don’t think of 
such a thing as our own risk or danger.” And certain Mexicans who 
had been anti-American heard that and said to me, “Well, whether 
all the Americans love us or not we can’t say, but these people love 
us, or certainly they would not risk their lives, or say they would 
even run the risk of relieving their Government of responsibility, 
to come and help us.” I think that spirit in Mexico will do more 
than any other sort of intervention. We believe in the intervention 
of the schools, the intervention of the hospitals, the intervention of 
the Gospel, to bring about the feeling that this Government is most 
anxious to lead Mexico out into a high state of government, even 
if our financial interests may not always develop to the state we 
would like them to be. | 

Now, that is the position that we feel should be taken in Mexico. 
I would be glad to answer any questions you like, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarrMan. You mentioned the little town of Allende? 

Bishop Cannon. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Has that town another name? 

Bishop Cannon, Allende? 

The Cuairman,. Is it Allende Brava? 

Bishop Cannon. I don’t know. 

The CuarrMan. Did you talk with the people there, any of the 
Mexicans, about the Carranza Government and how they felt 
about it? 
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Bishop Cannon. As a rule, I try not to get into any political dis- 
cussions, but I did ask them in every case about the improvement 
in conditions. I said, “How do you feel about the situation now 
as over last year? Do you think the Government is more stable 
than it was? Do you feel more willing to make investments and 
carry on your work?” I always ask those things. 

The Cuarrman. You asked those questions there? 

Bishop Cannon. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What was the general tenor of their answers? 

Bishop Cannon. All but one man, he was inclined to think that 
the Americans would come in there and destroy, and it didn’t make 
any difference what Government they had; it wasn’t worth while 
to do anything, because the Americans were going to come. 
ee BranvDecEE. What did he mean about destroying every- 
t Ing: 

Bishop Cannon. Destroying the Government, overturning the 
Government. They all agreed that if America would come in, there 
would certainly be results, there would be certain results that would 
come, if we put enough troops down there. But the most of them 
think, Senator Fall, that conditions have improved. 

The Cuarman. I have a petition which I will read in the record 
from the citizens of Allende. That is the reason I asked the ques- 
tion. 

Bishop Cannon. I talked with Mr. Figueroa. I took dinner with 
some other gentlemen, whose sons were there. Both of them talked 
English very well. And the officers of the church were there. They 
said conditions had improved. I take it they were in favor of the 
Carranza government, but they didn’t go into that. 

I went to Zaragossa, and Murelas or Morelos—I believe it was 
Morelos; I never can distinguish one of those towns from the other— 
where they were proposing to run a railroad. They were grading it 
then. I didn’t suppose there was any railroad construction going 
on anywhere, but down in Mexico they were grading a railroad to go 
from Del Reo to Allende. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, you say your schools are in Monterey, 
Chihuahua, and Saltillo? 

Bishop Cannon. Yes, sir; and Durango. 

The Cine. And Durango? 

Bishop Cannon. Yes; and we have a day school at Parral and 
Toreon. There isa very valuable school property in San Luis Potosi, 
although we have not opened that. 

The Cuarrman. Did you go to Parral? | 

Bishop Cannon. No; I did not go to Parral. Parral is a danger 
spot. 
si SAN: Has any of your property been destroyed at 

arral ? 

Bishop Cannon. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Villa has recently made a raid at Parral? 

Bishop Cannon. Yes. We have not sent any American ladies 
there. e have all Mexican teachers and an American man who is 
presiding elder. 

The CuarrmMan. You say that Parral has been a danger spot? 
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Bishop Cannon. Yes, sir. I think it is now perhaps the worst 
rot in the State of Chihuahua, from the reports the missionaries 
send me. 

The Crairman. What did you observe as to the Mexican schools— 
that 1s, not the church schools? 

Bishop Cannon. In the city of Saltillo the governor very cour- 
teously invited me to call on him, and then sent his secretary with 
me to inspect the State normal school, which was an amazing thing 
to me. I had no idea there was such a thing in Mexico. It runs 10 
months in the year, paying the teachers $100 to $125 a month. 
And really, when I walked in the alameda in Saltillo, walked 
around at night, I found the young people courting there like any- 
where else, people driving around in automobiles. 

The CiarrMan. When was that school established ? 

Bishop Cannon. The normal school ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Bishop Cannon. The normal school was established, I think, when 
Asuna was principal. I think the building was erected before the 
revolution, when Carranza was governor of Coahuila. No; I guess 
it was further back than that. 

The Crarrman. In the Diaz administration ? 

Bishop Cannon. It is being maintained now in very fine shape. 

Chairman FALL. Outside of the normal school, what have you to 
say about the day schools generally in that State? 

Bishop Cannon. Take Allende, for example: They have 10 teach- 
ers there, and they told me they were getting from 75 to 150 pesos, 
and they were supposed to run 10 months in the year, but I don’t 
think they run quite that long. But they don’t have all the teachers 
they need. They are greatly handicapped by lack of sufficient 
teachers. 

The CuarrmMan. They have plenty of funds? 

Bishop Cannon. No; I would think not. 

The Cnarrman. Do you know about the schools in Chihuahua? 
Do you know whether the public day schools are running or not? 

Bishop Cannon. I don’t think they are at present. I should say 
that was in a much more demoralized condition than any other part 
of the northern part of the Republic. 

The Cirairman. Did you make any investigation at all as to the 
system used prior to the revolution in 1910? 

Bishop Cannon. The system of schools? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Bishop Cannon. No; I did not. 

The Cuarrman. I thought possibly it might have interested you to 
know what the system was prior to that? 

Bishop Cannon. I was obliged to go to Europe and stay four or 
five months, and I did not catch up with that feature of it. _ 

The Cuarrman. I suggest it would be very interesting if you 
would take the school reports of the State of Chihuahua for the 
year 1909. 

Bishop Cannon. Before the revolution? 

The CHAMAN. Yes. You will find then instead of one normal 
school they had two, two agricultural colleges, 60 postgraduates 
from the normal schools taking postgraduate courses in Europe, 
22,000 children in daily attendance on schools for that district, and 
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had a school in every little municipality and every little settlement 
in the entire State out of a population of 327,000, including Indians. 
I was interested in that at that time, not in the same way that you 
are. but I was very much interested in the schools. I have that list 
and will place it in this record at a later time. 

Bishop Cannon. There is no question, Senator, that the disor- 
ganization following the revolution and turmoil and banditry must 
have a very demoralizing effect on rural education. 

The Cuarrman. I was simply calling your attention to the state- 
ment, which has been commented upon by others, that Diaz did not 
foster education in Mexico, and I have heard it recently commented 
upon and I think in some of the papers we have here. Another in- 
teresting book is some of Mr. W. J. Bryan’s lectures. 

Bishop Cannon. Mr. who? 

The Cuairman. William J eninge Pea “ Under Other Flags,” 
I think, is the name of the book. He recites some facts with refer- 
ence to the schools of Mexico coming under his observation. It is 
some very interesting matter. 

Bishop Cannon. Mr. Bryan is always interesting. 

The CHarrMAN, Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Doctor, you say that you talked with Dr. Moore, 
who had been to Latin American countries, with reference to the 
better feeling among the Latin Americans generally toward the 
United States because of our course in the war? 

Bishop Cannon. Toward Mexico. 

The CHatrman. Did he mention any specific instances of our 
connection with any Latin American countries aside from the fact 
that we had done nothing with Mexico, as having brought about that 
better feeling? 

Bishop Cannon. Well, of course, we discussed that in a general 
way, and our attitude toward Cuba as also having had a tendency to 
intensify that feeling. He said that the feeling was that we were 
not really endeavoring to dominate Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. We did, however, intervene in Cuba and set up a 
Government for them ? 

Bishop Cannon. So we did, but let them go afterwards. But 
Spain was in there. 

The Cuatrman. Yes; but did Dr. Moore mention Santo Domingo? 

Bishop Cannon. No; we were discussing Mexico, especially as to 
the question of intervening in Mexico. 

The Cuamman. I thought you were discussing the good feeling 
in Latin American countries because of our attitude in the war. 

Bishop Cannon. He said, in his Judgment, it would have a very 
damaging effect on the question that I have already gone into. 

The CHarrman. He did not discuss our treaty with Nicaragua? 

Bishop Cannon. No. 

The CuHarmmMan. Nor of the denunciation by Nicaragua of the 
Supreme Court? 

Bishop Cannon. No. I was bishop in charge of Mexico and he in 
South America, and we discussed sımply those two situations. 

The Cmamman. He did not discuss our actions with reference to 
Costa Rico? In other words, he said because we had not intervened 
in Mexico they had a better feeling for us in Latin America? 
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Bishop Cannon. Not only because we had not intervened, but 
because we were lenient; our policy toward Mexico had been kindly, 
Ta we had treated them as people who were in the throes of a revo- 
ution. 

The Cuairman. You yourself know nothing about whether there 
has been any aF engendered by our treatment of any other Latin 
American country 

Bishop Cannon. In South America? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Bishop Cannon. No; I do not. I am not acquainted with South 
American conditions except as I read them. 

The Cuarrman. You know under the Diaz régime we had stopped 
revolutions in Central America and stopped the fighting between 
themselves by our action joined with that of Mexico, of course? 

Bishop Cannon. I say I am not qualifying as an expert. 

The CHarrMan. Well, this is a matter of historical interest, and 
you are interested, of course, in your work in Latin America. 

Bishop Cannon. You ask me if I know that, and I might say 
yes j but if you asked me to go into specifications I would not be able 
to do so. | 

The Cuarrman. I was just asking you whether you knew it, and 
then I was going to follow that by asking you whether you knew 
that this alliance ‘which we created and the supreme court which 
we assisted them to create and to which they agreed to leave all 
disputed matters has been broken up entirely, and as to whether you 
knew the reason of the breaking up of that. 

Bishop Cannon. No; I never investigated that. 

The CHarrman. With reference to these statements that your 
missionaries were told they could sign, that is, told by our State 
Department that if they did sign them, waiving all claims for dam- 
age or injury to person or property, they might go into Mexico; 
did your missionaries sign those statements ? 

Bishop Cannon. I am inclined to think two or three of them 
did; but this is true, that the consul—I think his name is Graham— 
in Chihuahua, and the State Department said, “ Now, you under- 
stand that does not mean that the State Department is not going 
to assist you in every way it possibly can, but if you go in there 
contrary to our advice, and we tell you it is not wise for you to do 
so, and we would not allow anybody but a missionary to go in there, 
then you must take it on the Pauline basis, that if bonds and afflic- 
tions abide you, that is gospel.” That was the general attitude. 

The Crarrman. And the Government would not then interfere 
and try diplomatically to collect any damages to persons or prop- 
erty? 

Bishop Cannon. I did not mean that they would not do all they 
could. They said they would do all they could, but they were 
making an exception in the cases of the missionaries over anybody 
else. 

The CuarrMan. I understand that because they are not issuing 
passports to other people at all from time to time, and then they 
do issue such orders and do issue passports, but with reference to 
your missionaries at the time you speak of, they told you that you 
might go in there provided you would sign a waiver. 
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Bishop Cannon. Yes; that in the event the Government could 
not protect us that we had gone in there contrary to the advice of 
the Government. 

The CHamman. But I understood you to say that that waiver 
was that you would go at your own risk and that there would be 
no claim for damages? 

Bishop Cannon. That you would not hold the Government re- 
sponsible for your actions; that is about the sum of the waiver; 
that the Government was not held responsible for this action. 

The CHarrmMan. Which government? Our own Government? 

Bishop Cannon. Our Government. 

The Cuarmman. You say you think those waivers were signed? 

Bishop Cannon. I think two or three of them were; yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. You do not know of any copy that is in ex- 
istence? | 

Bishop Cannon. No; I do not. 

The CuHatrman. If signed, it would be, of course, filed with the 
State Department here? 

Bishop Cannon. I should suppose so, yes. It would not be of 
any value unless it were. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, unless there are some orders to the con- 
trary, those passports were being issued at the border ports and not 
directly by the State Department. That is the reason I asked you 
if vou knew whether they were filed. 

Bishop Cannon. I got most of these passports and I think they 
were issued here. 

The Cuarrman. That is what I want to know. 

Bishop Cannon. I think I arranged for all the passports here. 

The CHarrman. Thank you, that is the information that I 
wanted. You say that you know nothing about the schools in Chi- 
huahua and these other places; that you have not investigated as 
to the number of teachers and the number of schools and the num- 
ber of normal schools, and so forth, prior to your connection directly 
with the schools? 

Bishop Cannon. The State schools, you mean? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Bishop Cannon. Only in a general way, just as I know with ref- 
erence to our schools, that, of course, we had a very much larger 
attendance before the revolution. 

The Cuatrman. You did have a larger attendance before the 
revolution than you have now? 

Bishop Cannon. Yes. 

The Ciarrman. You are now building it up rapidly? 

Bishop Cannon. Just as fast as we can get the teachers. It is 
dificult to get the teachers. 

The CHairman. Were you in Chihuahua in 1907, when you first 
went to Mexico? 

Bishop Cannon. No; I stopped at Monterey, at Saltillo, at Mexico 
City, at Pueblo, and another place there that I have forgotten; 
Queretero, I believe. 

The CuHarrMan. Prior to 1910, when your schools had a better at- 
tendance even than they have now, did the people pay as liberally 
tor the education of their children as they are paying now? 

Bishop Cannon. Do you mean are our charges as large? 
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The Cuairman. You have stated here that the people were anx- 
ious to pay, and were very much better able to pay, for the educa- 
tion than you thought they were. 

Bishop Cannon. Yes; than they were a year ago. 
The CRAS Well, did they pay as much or practically as 
much prior to the revolution as they do now? 

Bishop Cannon. I do not know whether our charges were more 
then or not. . 

The Cuarrman. Your attendance was greater, you say? | 
Bishop Cannon. Yes; we had a larger sweep of territory the 
and our church was not confined to as small a territory. We had 

more teachers and we had more scholars. 

The CuarrMan. I mean in the individual schools; I am not speak- 
ing of the aggregate; what was the comparison, with your school at 
Chihuahua then and now? 

Bishop Cannon. I should suppose at one of the largest schools in 
northern Mexico, whose work had gone on for many years without 
interruption, we must have had twice as many students as we had 
at the beginning of last year. This year they report to me that 
their attendance is going to be very much greater after a year. That 
is the point I am making, comparative progress in a year. 

The Cnuarrman. You are not comparing, then, with further back ? 

Bishop Cannon. I am comparing the advance with the improved 
conditions in Mexico during this past year. 

The CuairMAn. In so far as your churches and schools are con- 
cerned ? 

Bishop Cannon. Yes; and the ability of the people to pay money 
for church privileges. : 

The Crarrman. But you are not comparing the business condi- 
tions or any other conditions except those with which you are per- 
sonally familiar? 

Bishop Cannon. No; except in Monterey. I saw Mr. McMillan 
there, who is president of the National Candy Factory. He is an 
American. He said that they were running now to their full ca- 
pacity of materials; that they could not possibly supply the demand 
for candies in their territory, and the trade was increasing all the 
time. I thought that that was pretty good when candy was being 
sold around pretty generally. Then. the president of the bottling 
works there is an American and happens to be a Methodist. He was 
not able to meet the demands for bottled goods—not intoxicants, but 
soft drinks. 

The CuarrmMan. You do not know anything about the conditions 
in the candy business or bottling business? 

Bishop Cannon. No; only the improvement as he tells me for the 
past year or two. Mr. Sharpton, down in San Luis, who is one of 
the leading American business men there, told me that intervention 
no doubt, if it were brought into effect, would greatly stabilize 
American property interests there and would give them more money 
at first, but that the Mexicans could not possibly stand for it; that 
they would fight it right along, and he was obliged to confess that 
his business for the past vear had increased 100 per cent. I think 
his name is Mr. Alexander Sharpton. He is quite a prominent 
business man in San Luis. 
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The Cuarrman. Doctor, another question now. Are you familiar 
with the Mexican constitution, the present constitution ? 

Bishop Cannon. Only the part that I have had to study with 
reference to church properties, and I read over something about 
oi] lands. 

The CHatrMan. With reference to church properties—we will 
confine ourselves to that and to teachers and ministers—have your 
foreign missionaries, Americans, the right under the present con- 
stitution to follow their calling in Mexico? 

Bishop Cannon. Under the Mexican constitution no foreign min- 
ister is allowed to administer the sacraments, as I understand, but 
they are not prohibited from holding conferences, from exhortations, 
from preaching. I preached there just the same as I did in the 
United States and held conferences, but I did not administer the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper; the Mexican pastors did that. That 
is the constitution as I understand it now. And I think that applies 
to the Roman Catholic Church as well as to the Protestants; that 
the Mexican priests are allowed to administer the sacraments, but 
not the foreign priests. 

The CHarrman. It applies to all denominations alike? 

Bishop Cannon. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. Do you think that condition is confined to the 
sacraments and not to preaching? 

Bishop Cannon. Well, the various sacraments. 

The Crrarrman. It does not prohibit public service? 

Bishop Cannon. Well, I have been down there and held public 
service. 

The CrrarrmMan. If you did, of course, you did not violate the con- 
stitution ? 

Bishop Cannon. Not at all; but I would not administer the sac- 
raments. However, I did talk. They might not call it preaching, 
but I did talk and was interpreted. I did not call it preaching, 
because I was interrupted all the time. 

The CHAatrMAN. Who interpreted for you? 

Bishop Cannon. Rev. Lawn Pasco. 

The CHarrMANn. He was one of your missionaries there? 

Bishop Cannon. Yes.’ 

The Cuarrman. And a native? 

Bishop Cannon. Yes. 

The Crarrmay. Do you think you would have been allowed to 
talk without violating the constitution if you had not had a pastor 
interpreting ? 

Bishop Cannon. Well, our missionaries do. That is mv under- 
standing, Senator, that it is altogether a question of the sacraments, 
and not a question of what we would call exhortations. 

The Cratrstan. You had your conference at Saltillo, and you say 
there were some 60 of your missionaries in attendance? 

Bishop Cannon. Not missionaries; missionaries and workers. 

The Cuatrman. You did not hear any criticism, of course, of the 
Mexican administration at all there? 

Bishop Cannon. Oh, I would not say that; no. 

The CHarrman. You did not hear any public criticism, however? 
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Bishop Cannon. No. I talked very freely with these gentlemen. 
I heard criticisms of President Wilson. Sometimes people criticize 
him, even to me. 

The Cuarrman. You hear that in the churches, do you not? 

Bishop Cannon. Not much. 

The CuHarrMaAn. You have heard it, have you not? 

Bishop Canxon. Some. Most of the churches are for the Presi- 
dent’s league of nations policy, I think. 

The Cuarrman. I was not discussing the league of nations. That 
is another proposition. 

ae ANNON. I really thought that was what you asked me 
about. 

The CHairman. Are you familiar with article 130 of the Mexican 
constitution ? 

Bishop Cannon. Not by number. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, are you familiar with the article of the 
constitution which prohibits any minister from discussing govern- 
mental affairs, or criticizing the administraton ? 

Bishop Cannon. No; I do not know of that. 

The CuHairMan. That is article 130 to which I have reference. 

Bishop Cannon. There was nothing said publicly. It was in 
private discussion with my own people. 

The CHarrMan. We have no ae or constitutional provision in 
this country prohibiting anything of that kind, have we 

Bishop CrON No: I think not. 

Senator Brannecre. Do you know what the feeling of the Mexi- 
can people was in regard to the Vera Cruz expedition that we sent 
down there? 

Bishop Cannon. That was before my day. 

Senator BranpecEer. You are not familiar with that? 

Bishop Cannon. Not except from the newspaper headlines and 
what I have seen. 

Senator BranpEGEE. Some of them have referred to it in the talks 
with you? 

Bishop Cannon. I do not think so. 

Senator BrannecEE. Who was the official of the State Department 
who agreed to give you the passports, previded you would waive 
protection or indemnity? You say the department told you. There 
must have been some person in the department who did that. 

Bishop Cannon, I laid before the department letters from—— 

Senator BranpecFe. Did you do that personally? 

Bishop Cannon. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecer. What person in the State Department did 
you go to see when you laid these things before the department? 

Bishop Cannon. I saw first Mr. Canova, who was in charge of 
Mexican affairs, and I had with me letters from the American board 
of commissioners in Boston, the Presbyterian board, the Methodist- 
Episcopal board, and, I think, from Mr. Inman I had a letter, too. 

Senator Branpecke. I did not care about the things you laid be- 
fore him or where you got them, but whom did you see there first, 
Mr. Canova? : 

Bishop Cannon. I saw Mr. Canova and he turned down the 
granting of the passports. I said, “I can not be satisfied with this; 
I will get letters from the various boards setting forth the attitude 
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of the churches in this matter, and insisting that our missionaries 
be allowed to go into this country if they are willing to take the 
risk of their own lives; that the Government has no right to block 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ this way ”; and I then got these letters 
from Bishop McConnell and from the various boards and brought 
them back. My recollection is that there was a gentleman by the 
name of Crane. Was there such a man there? 

Senator Branpecer. Yes; there was. 

Bishop Cannon. It seems to me there was a gentleman there by 
the name of Crane, to whom I turned over these documents and 
said, “I would like to have the ruling of the State Department on 
this matter, for it 1s very vital.” A day or two later I saw him and 
he told me that the State Department had decided that he mission- 
aries ought to be in a special class, not only in Mexico, but in all 
countries, but that when they insisted on going into a country con- 
trary to the advice of the Government, that the Government would 
not guarantee their lives and property; that they must take it at 
their own risk; and if they would sign a statement to that effect— 
now I have never seen the statement worded, but that was the effect 
of it—that the passports would be granted, and 1 think two or 
three of the missionaries did sign those statements, but I could not 
say to-day who they were. That did not apply to men; that was 
only for women. 

enator BranpecEEe. What did not apply to women? 

Bishop Cannon, That paper. They were allowing men to go in, 
in other words. 

Senator BranpEcEE. The men did not have to sign a waiver? 

Bishop Cannon. No; because they were giving passports to men 
right along, but they would not give them to wives. 

Senator BranveEcEE, If a woman went in, she went in at her own 
ris 

Bishop Cannon. She went in contrary to the advice of the State 
Department, and simply on the basis that she was a missionary and 
felt that she ought to do it; and, of course, that the authorities of 
her church felt that it was safe. Of course, I had to bear as much 
of that responsibility as anybody else, to say that I think it is safe 
and wise for you to go in there, and I think they went there largely | 
on my judgment as anything else. 

Senator BranpeEcee. Those were the two only men in the depart- 
ment with whom you had any communication—the two whom you 
have mentioned ? 

Bishop Cannon. On this subject, yes. One minute. First, I took 
` it up with the Bureau of Citizenship, and they said I could not do 
that, that I would have to go to the Mexican chargé d’affaires, but 
that was routine. | 

Senator BRrANDEGEE. As I understand it, if a woman teacher 
wanted to go and the department did not want her to go and advised 
her not to go and she insisted, with the consent of her church and 
the official in her church, that they then would issue her a passport, 
but she had to sign a waiver that if she was damaged, either in per- 
son or property, the department would do what they could, but she 
must not attempt to hold them responsible? 

Bishop Cannon. No; because she was going contrary to their ad- 
vice. 
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Senator BRrANDEGEE. Now, will you give me the names of five or 
six T the gentlemen, one of whom you think signed such a state- 
ment 

Bishop Cannon. They were ladies, not gentlemen. 

i -e Braxpecre. Will you give me the names of any of those 
adies 

Bishop Cannon. I think the party at that time was composed of 
Miss Booth, Miss Massey, Miss Wynne, and Miss McCaughan. 

Senator Branprore. What year was that in, Doctor? 

Bishop Cannon. Last year. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. 1918? : 

Bishop Cannon. Last summer; yes. The next month they were 
allowed to go in. Mr. Lancaster was allowed to take his wife and 
ee in without any waiver, I know; at least, I am pretty sure of 
that. 

Senator BranpecEr. Well, was it your understanding that these 
ladies who waived any demand or claim for damages agreed not to 
hand in to the State Department any claim for damages if they were 
damaged ? 

Bishop Cannon. My understanding was this, Senator, and I think 
I try to make it clear, that the Government warned us, told us 
frankly, “ We do not want to issue these passports, and we will not 
issue them to anybody except missionaries, but if you insist and these 
women insist that they ought not to be deprived of the opportunity 
of carrying on Christian work, and if they go in contrary to our 
protest and advice, why we will allow you to go in; we do not feel 
that we ought to step in in a spiritual matter like this, but we think 
it is only fair that the Government should be protected in this 
matter.” As I say, I have not seen the form of statement, whether 
it said that this is contrary to our advice, that the Government will 
do all it can to protect you, but it must say to you that the responsi- 
bility of life and property in this case is not the same as it would 
be in the case of an ordinary passport. 

Senator Branprcre. But vou do not know what was in the paper 
that these ladies had signed before they could get their passports ? 

Bishop Cannon. I have not seen the wording, but it was that sub- 
` stance. 

Senator Branpecrr. I am interested to know how far an American 
citizen had to waive his rights of protection by the Government when 
he went into Mexico, but I will have to get that from the State De- 
partment. 

Bishop Cannon. I do not think anybody did except the mis- , 
slonaries. 

Donate BraxpeGEE. But the missionary men did not do that, you 
say: 

Bishop Cannon. No; they did not. 

The CuHairMan. They went in there with the same protection that 
any other citizen would have, but their wives or other women went in 
there without such protection ? 

Bishop Cannon. The Government granted passports not only to 
missionary men but to other men. The Government did not grant 

assports to wives and other women. It was contrary to their policy. 
his was an exception to their policy. 

Senator Branpecee. Do you think it was a good policy? 
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Bishop Cannon. I do. I think the missionary ought not to be pro- 
hibited if he is willing to take his life into his hands; man or woman, 
he ought to be allowed to do it. 

Senator Branpecrr. That is not what I mean. Do you think it was 
a good policy of the Government to allow its obligations to protect its 
male citizens, but to deny the female citizens any protection if they 
went into Mexico? 

Bishop Cannon. I think the Government did just right about it, 
because I think the Government said to other men, “ You can not 
take your wives to Mexico; we do not think it is wise for you to do 
so. A man can take care of himself better than a woman can, and we 
will not give you a passport for a woman down there.” But here 
comes the missionary woman. She says, “I do not think you have 
aright to stop me from carrying on my work down there.” The 
Government. says, “ You must do this; otherwise every other wife 
and every other woman can come along and say, ‘ Well, you gave her 
a passport, and you can give me one.’ ” 

Senator Branpecer. I think if a lady had a right to go in, and 
said so. she ought not to be compelled to abandon the protection of the 
Government. 

Bishop Cannon. But she did not say so, Senator, as the Govern- 
ment could protect her. 

Senator Branpecer. But the paper meant something. 

Bishop Cannon. It did. She went in contrary to the advice of her 
Government. l 

Senator BranpeceEe. It meant that she did not have as much pro- 
tection if she suffered damage as if she had not signed a waiver. 

Bishop Cannon. It meant that she signed in advance. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. It meant she had to sign a waiver. 

Bishop Cannon. It did. 

Senator BranprecEe. Then, she did not have as much protection as 
aman did who waived nothing. 

Bishop Cannon. Because she was in more danger. The Govern- 
ment would not grant passports to France. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. It might be that she ought to have more pro- 
tection. 

Bishop Cannon. Possibly so. I wanted my wife to go with me to 
France. They let me go twice, but they would not let my wife go. 

Senator Branpecee. I am not criticising you or your wife, but I 
was wondering if the attitude of the State Department was every- 
thing that an American citizen could desire. 

Bishop Cannon. It seems to me it is at least in accord with their 
policy toward every woman. 

Senator BranpeceEe. I thought you said it was different because 
it was an exception, that they would not let other women go at all, 
but they let these go if they waived their rights. 

Bishop Cannon. The other women could not go at all, and if these 
went they had to take an exceptional course. 

Senator BranpEcEE. An exceptional risk. 

Bishop Cannon. Yes. And I want to say that the State De- 
partment was very much opposed to that, but the church boards 
felt it struck at the very root of missions if the missionaries were 
to be told that they could not risk their lives for their work. 
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The CHarmman. Do any of your ladies have to sign any waivers 
going anywhere in China? 

Bishop Cannon. I think they would if conditions—— 

The CHarrman. Well, I asked if they did? 

Bishop Cannon. They have not because they are not asking to go 
into disturbed areas. 

The CuarrMan. They have been; and men, too, have they not? 

Bishop Cannon. Well, I do not know of any seeking passports 
recently. 

The CHarrMan. Well, I am not speaking only of the recent days, 
but former days. 

Bishop Cannon. Well, I can not tell you what had been the policy 
of the State Department back many years. I do not know. 

The CHarrMan. You want to catch a train, I believe, Doctor? 

Bishop Cannon. Yes, sir; I have no objections, though, to an- 
swering any other questions, 

The CHAIRMAN. tf you stay over, Doctor, and have anything ad- 
ditional that you would like to say we shall be glad to hear you. 

. Bishop Cannon. I have not anything further to say, but I would 
Se Elng to answer questions if the committee has any they desire to 
ask. 

. The CHamman. There will be some questions along the line of 
pour examination, but as we have Dr. Inman here we can talk with 
m. 


(Whereupon, at 5 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned to 
meet at 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow, Wednesday, September 10, 1919.) 
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WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 10, 1919. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON Foreion RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 11.20 a. m., pursuant to adjournment, in 
room 422, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. Fall presiding. 

Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 

The Crmammaxn. The committee is in order. Let it be noted that. 
Senator Smith is absent on account of illness. 

Dr. Winton, will you be sworn? 


STATEMENT OF DR. GEORGE B. WINTON. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Cuartrman. Doctor, where do you live? 

Dr. Winton. Nashville, Tenn. 

The CHarrman. Are you one of,the committee representing the 
League of Free Nations or associated with the League of Free Na. 
tions in Latin-America work? 

Dr. Winton. I became associated with the League of Free Nations 
about six weeks ago, I think, when I joined. I do not understand 
that they are particularly engaged in Latin-American work. You 
may be thinking about the Mexican committee, of which Dr. Inman 

e. 
PThe CHAIRMAN. I ask whether you are a member of the League of 
Free Nations or an associated committee. 

Dr. Winton. Yes; I became a member of the League of Free Na- 
tions, and also became a member of their Mexico committee. That 
is the specific committee that I am connected with there. 

The CHarrmMaNn. You are mentioned in this letter, a letter received 
from Mr. McDonald, of the League of Free Nations, as one of the 
gentlemen they would like to have appear before the committee. 

Dr. Winton. So I understood. I got notice from them and left 
home very hurriedly without opportunity to provide myself with 
documents, and so forth, and I am afraid I shall not be of much 
assistance to the committee, as I have not been to Mexico recently; 
but I have for a long time taken an interest in the country. 

The Cuarrman. Any documents you may desire to file with the 
committee you may mention now and send to us later. 

Dr. Winton. I will be very glad if the committee will put among 
its papers a report on educational conditions in Mexico, of which I 
have a copy here that I can not leave with the committee because it 
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belongs to the bureau of education. They were kind enough to lend 
it to me, that I might have it on exhibition here. 

The Cuairman. We will be very glad to have that. 

Dr. Winton. I might say I have written a couple of books on 
Mexico, but two of them were by request. I want that to stand in 
the record, too. | 7 

The Cuarrman. Would you like to file those books? 

Dr. Winton. Well, if the committee feels that it would like to 
have them in its library, I will be very glad to do so. 

The Cuarrman. We will be glad to have you file them. 

Dr. Winton. I do not want Dr. Inman to get too much over me 
in propaganda of his book, although I am afraid that mine are not 
so interesting as his. 

The CuarirMANn. You say you have had some experience in Mexico. 
Do you prefer to make a statement in your own language at the 
present time, or do you prefer to have questions asked you! 

Dr. Winton. Well, I should make only a very brief statement. 
I was acquainted with Mexico, became acquainted with Mexico first 
in 1884. 1 went there four years later, in 1888, and remained in 
the country and on the border for about 14 vears, until 1902. I have 
made repeated trips to the country since then; I don’t know how 
many, but the last one in the spring of 1917, more than two years 
ago. Since then I have read, of course, pretty industriously, and 
written somewhat, and in recent years, since it was possible to do 
so, I have been getting regularly daily papers from Mexico, and I 
try to read every day, and in that way keep myself in touch with 
pens there. I have a good many correspondents down there, also, 

may say. 

Dunne the period of my residence I was rather unusually well 
favored, I may say, in my opportunities to get in contact with the 
Mexican people. My work as an E missionary put me in 
touch with the classes that the missionary agencies must reach, the 
poorer and ignorant classes, but by various happy accidents I be- 
came also well acquainted with what are usually spoken of as the 
well-to-do people. I knew Gov. Carlos Diez Gutierrez and Mr. Blas 
Escontria, then president of the State institute, afterwards governor, 
and also Don José Espinosa y Cuevor, also governor at a later date. 

_ As a consequence of those associations and of my studies since , 
then I have developed some very definite sentiments, I might say, 
and a few more or less pronounced opinions, and one of my senti- 
ments is a sentiment of very strong friendship for the Mexican 
people. They appeal to me, and I have a number of very dear 
friends among them; and on that ground and on the ground of 
not favoring war anyhow, I am always at once aroused when I see, 
as I think, any danger of war with Mexico. I consider, as the out- 
come of my studies, that the population of Mexico is in many ways 
a superior population to those of most of the Latin American coun- 
tries. The Indians of the country were in a better stage of civiliza- 
tion than even those of Peru, and, of course, far better than those 
that were found in what is now the territory of the United States. 
They make good material for citizens, in my opinion, and the mix- 
ture of the Spanish stock, of course, has strengthened the population, 
and I have always cherished the hope, and even the belief, that 
ultimately Mexico will be able to solve its political problem, and I 
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have freely said, in referring to the matter, that I have considered 
that the continuous failure of the country up to the present was 
not so much the fault of the people as their misfortune. They had 
a long training, if you can cal] it that, under autocratic government. 
They had no training in democratic institutions. And yet, for 
reasons sufficient to themselves, perhaps in part because of their 
roximity to the United States, they are not willing to accept any 
orm of government except the republican, popular democratic form. 
I am using all those adjectives, you understand, in their nontechnical 
sense. | 

Two or three attempts, as you know, have been made to establish 
monarchies and dictatorships there, and some of them have been 
temporarily successful; but the people seem infatuated with the 
idea of being a federated republic, and the first constitution which 
they adopted after they secured their liberty from Spain was largely 
taken from the Constitution of the United States, and they have 
kept to that model more or less during all these years, now nearly 
a hundred years. 

Unfortunately, that was not a very good fit in Mexico. There 
was no foundation for independent sovereign States there such as 
the original colonies of this country supplied. They had been 
accustomed to a centralized government, and probably would have 
been better off with a centralized government. But unfortunately 
also, the elements in the population that believed in a centralized 
government were those elements that were related to the old Span- 
ish administration and were looked upon by the people who had 
fought for their liberty as reactionary; and so it has been a sort 
of touchstone of liberty in Mexico, to have a federated form of 
government. 

I have watched their struggles during this century to establish 
themselves on a basis of self-government with very great sympathy, 
I may say, and do still. I do not think I need make any further 
statement than that except that I have felt, with others, that the 
exaggerated—if they are exaggerated—statements of disorder in 
Mexico, and of the weaknesses and failure of the administration 
there, have a tendency to make the impression on the mind of the 
average man that there is no remedy for the situation in Mexico, 
but that we must remedy it, and Pe! and probably by force 
from the outside. That, naturally, I have deprecated and have 
tried to counteract. 

The CHarrMan. Doctor, you speak of the population of Mexico 
generally. How many languages are spoken in that country, if you 
remember ? 

Dr. Winton. There are a number of tribes of Indians who still 
preserve their aboriginal tongues. Some of them speak some 
Spanish and others almost no Spanish at all. I do not remember 
just how many there are. The number of important tribes is not 
great, but the number of unimportant tribes js still quite large. 

The Cuarrman. I think the ethnological reports, even the more 
recent of those reports from the Smithsonian Institution, speak of 
50 distinct languages in Mexico, as well as innumerable dialects. 

Dr. Winton. Yes; I think that is correct. 
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io amma Doctor, have you ever been in my State, New 
exico 
Dr. Winton. Only in transit, I think, Mr. Chairman, on the rail- 


way. 

The CuarirMAN. You know, however, more or less of the history of 
my State? 

r. WINTON. Yes, in a very general way. - 

aoe CHAIRMAN. You have met native people of my State, have 

ou 
a Dr. Winton. No; I could not say that I have. I have known a 
few individuals, but it has just so happened that I have not had 
occasion to stop over in New Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. What is your general impression or opinion as to 
the comparison between the people of New Mexico, the original stock 
of New Mexico, and the Mexican people, of whom you speak? You 
know that in New Mexico there are numerous Indian settlements ? 

Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The CuHarrMAn. What is your opinion as to the comparison of the 
a) Uae ons originally of the two countries? 

r. Winton. Well, I can only say that my general impression of 
the Mexican population on this side of the river might be expressed 
something like this: That the better families, the people of means 
and education have been to a large extent absorbed by intermarriage 
and other influences by the Americans. Others have not found it: 
pleasant to live there under what pee have thought of as a foreign 
government, and they have gone back, and there has been a rather 
overplus of the uneducated elements left, which is a hardly fair 
sample left of the total population of the Republic of Mexico, al- 
though undoubtedly, it is largely represented there too. 

The Cuarrman. I call your attention to the original stock, as they 
must have existed say 60 years ago. 

Dr. Winton. I assume that the agricultural Indians of New 
Mexico were pretty much of the same people as the agricultural 
Indians of the plateau of old Mexico. That has been my impression 
in a general way. 

The CuarrMan. We have some 19 Pueblos in New Mexico, the 
agricultural Indians, speaking nine different languages, and number- 
a Stet cans something like 20,000 souls. 

r. Winton. Yes. Is it not true that they also had reached a 
fairly advanced stage of social administration and personal char- 
acter so to speak? 

The Cuairman. They certainly had when, from historical ac- 
counts, they were found by the Spaniards in 1541. 

Dr. Winton. Yes; and that was my point. 

The Cuamrman. You know generally that the churches have ex- 
tended their work among the native population of New Mexico and 
that work, of an educational character, has been carried on by the 
churches, and by the Government of the United States, among those 
people, do you not? 

Dr. Winton. Yes; so I understand. 

The Cuamman. We have at present, I may state for your particu- 
lar information, two large Indian schools supported by the Gov- 
ernment, one at Albuquerque and another at Santa Fe, and we have 
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daily schools under control of the Government, a school superin- 
tendent in each of the Indian pueblos, as we call them. | 

Dr. Winton. Naturally your educational movement there is in the 
direction of the teaching of the ee language and the promotion 
of American citizenship and ideals 

The CuarrMaANn. Yes; and those Indians I speak of under the laws 
of the United States, as well as under the Spanish laws, are citizens, 
and they have the rights of citizens, including the right to vote and 
take part in all our public affairs in New Mexico. Has your atten- 
tion ever been called to the fact that they decline to do so, that they 
have nothing to do with our political affairs at all? | 

Dr. Winton. No; I was not aware of that. I might say that im 
connection with the work of my own church, part of my time həs 
been spent in Texas, and we have made a distinction between the 
kind of work of an educational character which we do within the 
boundary of the United States and that which we carry on in Mexico, 
in the sense that we encourage the Mexicans who have made up their 
minds to live in the United States to become citizens and learn the 
English language and adjust themselves to the life of the United 
States and not try to preserve their nationalistic feelings or their 
language to any great extent. 

'HAIRMAN. ‘I have often thought, Doctor, that those who were 
making a study of that kind might profitably spend some of their 
time in New Mexico, which has been a portion of the United States 
for 60 years now, and there you could study the progress, educational 
and otherwise, made by the Indians, and their character, their par- 
ticipation or nonparticipation, in the affairs of government locally 
and otherwise, their systems of agricalture and agricultural improve- 
ment, under aid from the United States departments now for 60 
years, and in that way get a fair view of what we might expect of a 
civil population in old Mexico, even under the most advantageous 
circumstances. | 

Dr. Winton. Yes. I might say that it has been the policy of my 
own church lately to concentrate more our efforts, our work, along 
the border, as you see by the map that was shown here yesterday. 

The CuarrMaNn. You spoke of your very strong feeling and appre- 
ciation of the Mexican population of Mexico. May I ask you if those 
same sentiments are not common among all the Americans that know 
the Mexicans as you know them? 

Dr. Winton. I do not think that I have ever found an exception.. 
I have often mentioned. it in conversation, that ‘anybody who lived 
in Mexico long enough to become really acquainted with the Mexican 
people, entertained sentiments of that kind. There is a fascination 
about the people; there is a fascination about the country topograph- 
ically and geographically, and there is one about the people too, 
there is no doubt about that. 

The Cuairman. Do you think that the average American business 
man in Mexico entertains those same feelings for the Mexican work- 
man and the Mexican population generally E 

Dr. Wiıxrtox. Yes; I think the average Mexican workman considers 
the American boss the most desirable of all bosses. That has been 
my observation down there, and I have been greatly interested in the 
good will and active work of many business men who had affairs in 
Mexico and who had the interest of the people at heart. | 
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The CuHarrman. Do you know anything of the interest taken— 
whether there is any interest taken—by the Americans who are de- 
veloping Mexico in educational affairs? I mean, in the public 
schools, in the municipalities in which their works are situated? 

Dr. Winton. I have heard comparatively little about that, be- 
cause I have not traveled in Mexico much in recent years. While I 
knew the oil zone fairly before the oil developments, I have not been 
back since. I think it is 20 years or more since I was in that section. 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, in so far as any privileges, protection, or 
assistance in your work directly go, what is, comparatively, the differ- 
ence between the conditions existing now and those existing at San 
Luis Potosi under the governors whom you have mentioned ? 

Dr. Wixton. Well, none of our people have been hurt, and only 
once or twice, I believe, has anybody been put in jail. Conditions of 
travel, however, are very much disturbed and have been for some 
time past, and we do not feel the same security in going about as in 
the days of President Diaz. In my very early period down there, in 
the eighties, there was a great deal of brigandage, principally in the 
outlying districts. 

The CuarrmMan. Particularly on the border? 

Dr. Winton. Yes; onthe border more than in the interior, although 
I knew the conditions more in Michoacan, Guanajuato, Aguas Cali- 
entes, and in the mountain districts there was always some feeling of 
insecurity. . 

The Cuarrman. Did you receive protection from the authorities in 
Mexico in 1884 and subsequent to that time in your work in the 
interior ? 

Dr. Winton. Yes, sir; in the later eighties, after President Diaz 
came back to power in 1884, at the end of the administration of 
President Gonzales, there was from time to time a little disturbance 
because the evangelical work was pretty active and President Diaz 
always seemed to feel a little humiliated when there was a religious 
outbreak, so that he was very severe on those who precipitated such 
outbreaks, and in a secondary way that reacted in our favor. I do 
not think he meant to especially favor us, but he thought it was a 
reflection on the country to have an outbreak of religious persecu- 
tion, so he was rather stern about it. 

The CuarrMan. In his appointments to office, in his substituting 
one governor for another andl making appointments for the jefe po- 
{iticos in the different districts, in the different States, did he ap- 
point Catholics generally ? 
= Dr. Wrxton. No. In those days he was a pretty vigorous Liberal, 
in the old definition of the word, and it was worth practically as 
much as a jefe’s job was worth to allow one of these outbreaks to 
take place within his district. 

The CuairmMan. Do you know whether President Diaz himself be- 
Jonged to any order of which he could not be a member, and be a 
good Catholic at the same time? 

Dr. Wintox. I had evidence that he belonged to the Masonic 
orcler. 

The Cuarrman. The York Rite Masons? , 

Dr. Winton. Yes. The question of the rites was a little confused 
in those days. but he was in an order that was in relation with the 
Masonry of the United States. 
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The Cuarrman. In making his appointments he preferred to ap- 
point Masons to office? 

Dr. Wixton. I could not answer that from personal knowledge, 
but I suspect that was true. 

The CHarrman. Then you received as full protection under the 
Diaz administration as it was possible for it to see that you had? 

Dr. Winton. Yes. I think I can say very frankly that that was 
true, and it was very effective from about 1888. 

The Cuairman. You lived there and were intimately acquainted 
in Mexico until 1902, you say? 

Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Did you take any notes of the progress of Mexico 
during those years in a business way, a commercial way? 

Dr. Winton. I could not say that I kept anything like a memo- 
randum. I could not fail, from the ordinary point of view, to ob- 
serve the great developments, so much so that when I prepared my 
first book on Mexico, I gave it the name of “ A New Era in Old 
Mexico.” I think I wrote that about 1905. That was just after com- 
ing out, when it was all fresh in my mind. 

The CHarrMan. That is one of the books-that you said you would 
file here, is it? , 

Dr. Winton. I had not mentioned that as one I would file, because 
the others were written after that, but I should be glad to file the 
one just referred to also. 

The Cuarmman. The committee would be glad to have it. 

Dr. Winton. It expresses a good deal of my sentiments in refer- 
ence to the political situation at that time in a casual way. Of course, 
I did not go into volitics seriously. 

The Cuarrman. Now, Doctor, to get back to the population for a 
moment. Granting that there are 50 different languages spoken, 
different tribes of Indians forming the original stock, aside from the . 
ear and upon which the Spanish has been more or less grafted, 
what is your experience, or what has been your experience with those 
different tribes of the Indian native population and mixed popula- 
tion with reference to their forms of government and their senti- 
ments generally? Do the tribes mix with one another or do they 
have their separate sentiments? 

Dr. Winton. Well, I can hardly claim to be an expert on the 
ethnology of Mexico. I studied it in an amateur way and observed 
a good deal. My impression was that the Indians of the central 
plateau, the real productive sections of Mexico, had become pretty 
thoroughly incorporated in the population and were a very im- 
portant element of the population. 

The CHarrman. Just what part of that central plateau do you 
have reference to? 

Dr. Winton. I refer to the great corn-growing district that they 
themselves call the Bahia—Guanajuato and Michoacan and part of 
Jalisco and part of Hidalgo, ete. ? 

The CHarmman. And Bolson de Mapimi? 

Dr. Winton. No; not that section of Mexico, but the corn-grow- 
ing section. The Mapimi section is dependent on irrigation, but the 
corn-growing section is not dependent on irrigation, although they 
irrigate to some extent. 
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Now, in that section, which had been occupied by the Spanish set- 
tlements from the beginning, the Indians have lost their identity as 
Indians to a large extent. A man you might recognize as an Indian, 
and who calls himself and his friends call Indito, but he is a Mexican 
ae es one of the population and has more or less actual Indian 

ood. | 

a CuHarrMAan. They are all citizens under the Mexican constitu- 
tion 

Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And all have an epa! right to vote? 

Dr. Winton. Yes, so far as I understand. There may be some 
tribes in isolated districts that are not recognized as citizens. I am 
not positive on that. 

The Cuarrman. The constitution makes them all citizens. 

Dr. Winton. I think that is correct; yes. In the isolated moun- 
tain sections, where the foreign influence has not sufficiently pene- 
trated, I have occasionally encountered Indians who did not speak 
Spanish as well as I did, and I thought that was a pretty bad sign 
as to their knowledge of Spanish. 

The CHarrmMan. You have had much experience, have you, in the 
highlands, the mountains, and canyons of Sonora and Chihuahua and 
‘Sinaloa and Durango? 

Dr. Winton. No. I regret to say that that great mountain system 
up there is unknown to me as far as personal contact with it is con- 
cerned. I have always wished to travel in the mountains of Durango 
and Chihuahua. I know a great many men who have traveled there 
extensively. One of my sons was an engineer in the State of Durango, 
building an extension west from the town of Durango, some years 
ago, and he was a member of Gen. Pershing’s expedition into Mexico, 
and in various ways I have formed opinions and ideas about that 
country, but I have never had personal knowledge of it. 

The CHairman. The Indians with whom you were acquainted more 
particularly, as you say, were more or less amalgamated, and pos- 
sibly to a greater degree amalgamated with the Spanish? 

Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The CHatrMan. Than the Indians of the other sections? 

Dr. Winton. Yes; no doubt. The two pronouncedly Indian tribes 
with which I became most familiar were the Huastecas and the 
‘Tarascos. 

The CrHarrmMan. Do you know from what original stock the Ta- 
rascos came? Were they similar to the Zapotecos? 

Dr. Winton. That is rather obscure, so far as my studies go. I 
have tried to follow the matter up when I visited them, and I was 
very much interested in the subject, but I was never able to secure 
any satisfactory literature on the subject. They were a strong, inde- 
pendent tribe—looked upon as a sort of kingdom by themselves in the 
days of Montezuma. They had their capita] at Tzantzuntzan, on the 
lake of Patzcuaro. I have visited the place, and the story is a very 
interesting one. 

ne CHAIRMAN. They did not recognize the supremacy of Monte 
zuma 

Dr. Winton. No; but they were rather beguiled by the Spaniards 
and maneuvered into a treaty that did not redound very much to 
_ their advantage. 
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The Cuamman. They were allies of the Spaniards rather than of 
the Aztecs? 

Dr. Winton. I think so, in later developments. 

The CHarrMAn. Do you know what stock Benito Juarez was? 

Dr. Winton. He was a Misteca, one of the tribe of the State of 
Oaxaca. He is usually spoken of as a Oxacan, but the tribe he be- 
longed to was a Misteca tribe. 3 

The CuatrMan. He was supposed to be pure blood ? 

Dr. Wixton. I think there was no question that he was. He did 
not know the Spanish language until he was 14 or 15 years old. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know what the Diaz Indian blood was? 

Dr. Winton. It was supposed to be about one-quarter, I believe, 
in Porfirio Diaz. It was really less than that. ‘He was generally 
spoken of as a full-blood; but my own investigation led me to con- 
clude that he was about one-sixteenth. The truth is that while he 
had some Indian characteristics, he came pretty near being a rever- 
sion to the old conquistador type. 

The CuammMan. What was the Indian stock? 

Dr. Winton. He was a Zapotec. 

The CuHarrman. They were the allies of the Indians that the 
aera knew as the Tlascalans, who joined the Spanish at Vera 

ruz? 

Dr. Winton. Yes; they were with the Spaniards. Marina, whom 
we know in history, was a Tlascalan and the interpreter and assistant 
of Cortes. 

The Cuarrman. I am speaking of this because of your familiarity 
with it, and because it seems to me that these matters which we are 
discussing are not sufficiently taken account of in any attempts of 
the average American to write intelligently of the future of Mexico. 

Dr. Winton. Most men in these days look on the situation from 
the point of view of a mere superficial appearance, and you can not 
judge Mexico, as you can some other countries, by a mere superficial 
appearance. There are a lot of things that ought to be known to 
explain some things that exist there. = 

The CuarrmMan. Were you ever in the Maya country, in that lower 
country ? 

Dr. Winton. No; I do not know the Mayas. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, we have the Mayas on the Rio Fuerte, 
on the west coast, who are first cousins of the Yaquis. 

Dr. Winton. Are they the same as the Mayas of the Yucatan? 

The CHarrman. No; they are different. 

Dr. Winton. I never quite had that matter cleared up. 

The CHarrman. Then, in your judgment, as I understand, to get 
an intelligent perspective of conditions as they exist in Mexico, and 
as to the future of Mexico, one must take into consideration the 
original stock and the people as they actually exist. 

Dr. Winton. You are almost quoting the words that stand at the 
beginning of this little book which I wrote about four or five years 
ago at the request of the missionary educational movement, for use 
in the study of Mexico by young people, in which I undertake to 
give the racial] setting, and stating that nobody can understand the 
country without getting some insight into what the people of 
Mexico are. as 
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The Cuarrman. I am glad to know that, and I am sorry I have 
not had the privilege of reading your book; but I am glad to know 
that we very generally agree. 

Dr. Winton. I believe it is in this other little book that I made 
that particular assertion. This book is prepared in reference to edu- 
cation in Mexico and was written later, in 1915. “Any study of edu- 
cational conditions in Mexico must take account of the racial history 
of the Mexican people.” That is the first sentence in the book. 

The CHarrman. Something that is overlooked by many people? 

Dr. Winton. Yes. I put it strong. 

The CuarrMan. Doctor, in about the first words of your statement 
you spoke of your feeling that war with Mexico must be averted if it 
ìs possible to do so. Is not that the general impression of all Ameri- 
cans who know Mexico? 

Dr. Winton. I think so, of those who know Mexico; yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you not think that the great majority of the 
Americans who have any knowledge of Mexico will go to almost any 
extreme to avert a war with the Mexican people? 

Dr. Winton. I hope that is true, and I think it is true. I have been 
quite horrified by the casual way in which men of average intelli- 
gence propose to make war on Mexico. It shocks me, always. 

~The Cuarrman. Has your attention been called to any distinction 
between the two lines of thought there, that some people may think 
that the only final solution of the Mexican problem is by some out- 

side assistance in the shape of possible armed intervention, for the 
time being, and that spirit hich is very often spoken of as the war 
spirit, a desire to bring on war with Mexico? 

Dr. Winton. Oh, undoubtedly. Undoubtedly there are people who 
are apparently honest who think that we could send troops into Mex- 
ico without bringing on a war with Mexico. I greatly doubt it my- 
self, because the Mexicans are extremely sensitive, and they have a 
feeling of nationalism that would make any man who accepted such 
help as that be looked upon as a traitor by the Mexicans, a word that 
they object to very much. So even if a man might feel and think that 
way he would not venture to come out with it. i 

The CuarrMan. Would not dare to say so? 

Dr. Winton. No. 

The CuarrMan,. That is it exactly. That feeling is true of the 
majority of the Mexican people, who are quiet, law-abiding, working 
people, not politicians, at this time, is it not? 

Dr. Winton. Well, I think it is. I have been surprised at the 
extent to which that kind of thing prevails among what you would 
call the ignorant people of Mexico. They have a very definite sense 
of patriotism. Now, in the case of my own work, I had a school for 
a number of years there, and the boys, many of them quite poor, and 
I may say rather ignorant, when they came to me. Whenever we 
had any kind of public exercises in the school it was the patriotic note 
that always got the emphasis. It seemed to be instinctive with them. 

The CHairMAN. Was that patriotic note in the old days struck by 
the Grito—the que viva la independencia ? 

Dr. Winton. Yes. I was going to say that many of them do not 
know what kind of an animal independencia is, but they believe in it 
just the same, and it is very dear to them. 
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The CHarrMan. About how many of the population of Mexico do 
you understand to have been engaged in this revolution ? 

Dr. Winton. I think a high estimate would be about 2 or 3 per cent. 

The CuarrMAN. Considering all sides? 

Dr. Wrxton. Yes, sir. | ` 

The CHarkMaN. Everyone under arms or in a turmoil or confusion ? 

Dr. Winton. However, I think that the Madero movement ap- 
pealed very largely to the sentiment of the country, and that the 
feeling that they must not submit to a military dictatorship has pre- 
vailed very largely even among those who have not been active one 
way or the other. 

The Cuarmman. Did you have your attention called to the activities 
of what was known as the revolutionary junta, operating from this 
side of the line prior to 1906 and during the years 1906 up to 1910? 

Dr. Winton. No; I was not able to keep up with that. I was 
aware it was going on; but it was illusive, and I could not keep a line 
onit. I was pretty busy in those days. 

The CuHarrman. Did you ever know the Magon brothers—Flores 
Magon and his brother Saravia ? 

Dr. Winton. No. I knew of them, but never met them. — 

The CuamMan. Did you meet Antonio Villareal? 

Dr. Winton. No; I never met him. 

The CHarrman. He was a member of that revolutionary Junta. 

Dr. Winton. On this side? 

The CHarrMaAn. Yes. — 

Dr. Winton. I rather got into bad odor with some of my own 
friends as to my judgment about Mexico when I protested in those 
days that no movement of that kind could overthrow Don Porfirio as 
long as he choose to stay it. They said, “ Well, you have been out of 
Mexico for 10 years and you do not know how things have changed 
down there.” Evidently things had changed, and also it was evident 
that the thing that caused Don Porfirio to quit was the fact that 
the once efficient military machine that he had at his command had 

n to disintegrate and become moth-eaten. Besides the old gen- 
tleman felt that there was popular talk against him and he said, “I 
have tried to do my best, and if you don’t want me I am done.” 

The CuHarrMan. He was quite old? 

Dr. Winton. Yes. He was at that time up in the eighties. 

The CHarrman. He was past 80. 

Dr. Winton. No; let me see. He was born in 1830 and was 80 years 
old in 1910. He was just about 80 at that time, then. 

The CHarRMAN. He was past 80 when he resigned. 

Dr. Winton. When he resigned ; yes. . 

Dr. Winton. I had several interviews with President Diaz, and 
came in very pleasant contact with him in different matters. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, not having had your attention called 
directly to this work of the revolution junta, you would know noth- 
me of their propaganda in Mexico? 

r. Winton. No. It is evident that there were some influences at 
work down there to undermine the authority of the Government as 
it was then. Just how it had been operated I had no means of know- 
ing. 
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The CHarrman. You had no means of knowing whether that revo- 
lutionary junta was then or was later actively cooperating with the 
I. W. W. of this country ? 

Dr. Winton. No; I knew nothing about that at all. I knew that 
Mr. Madero had some rather extravagant notions of a social and 
economic kind. 

The CHairman. And do you know anything about the labor or- 
ganizations of Mexico? 

Dr. Winton. Well, I can not say that I do. Of course, I have 
watched their development as one of the interesting phenomena of 
the social situation there, and they seem to have grown a great deal 
stronger within the last few years, so I would dae by my reading 
of the papers in Mexico and the reports of the activities of Congress 
and this and that and the other, and the statements and letters and 
manifestos of the politicians, and from them I got the impression 
that the labor movement is a pretty influential one at the present 
time in that republic. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever come in contact with Dr. Atl? 

Dr. Winton. No; not personally. Of course, I knew a good deal 
about him, but I never met him. , 

The CHarrman. Do you know his name? 

Dr. Winton. No; and I have often wondered what that name 
might be. | 

he CHarrMAN. His name is Murillo. Do you know whether this 
labor movement in Mexico, this so-called labor movement, that its 
organization was directed in any way from Barcelona, Spain? 
Dr. Winton. Well, I can not say that I know anything on the sub- 
ject, but I have observed that on two or three occasions when the 
abor agitation took definite form, that there were Spanish leaders 
to such an extent that I thought in at least two or three instances 
that I had read—TI could not put my finger on them—well, the Span- 
ish were expelled under article 33 as being responsible for the dis- 
turbances. 

The CuHairman. That is a very interesting line, but as you say you 
have made no particular study of it, I do not know as we will pursue 
it further. 

Dr. Winton. It has been impossible for me, being outside of the 
country, to pursue it, and even if I had been in the country it would 
not have been easy. 

The CuHatrman. And you know nothing of what the platform or 
the charter of the labor organizations in Mexico or any of them? 

Dr. Wrxton. I could not say that I do. I take it that the rather 
extreme articles on labor, in this new constitution, represent the ef- 
forts of the politicians to satisfy the ideals, let us say, of the labor 
leaders of the country. 

The CHarrman. And you know nothing about the history of the 
Red regiments who cooperated with Obregon ? 

Dr. Winton. In Chihuahua and up through there, the Colorados, 
as they call themselves—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Dr. Winton. No; I can not say that I know much about them. I 
read about them and saw references to them, and I read his book. 

The CuHairMAN. You never saw these so-called insurgents or con- 
stitutionalistas, or whatever they call them, under arms? 
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Dr. Winton. Yes; I have been in Mexico off and on I do not know 
how many times, but I was there in 1916, when things were stirring 
around more or less. 

The Cuarman. Did you ever see the red flag used by them? 

Dr. Winton. No. 

The Cuarmman. Doctor, reference was made by Dr. Inman yes- 
terday to your having suggested a passage in his book with refer- 
ence to the mining law of Spain and Mexico. Have you familiarized 
yourself to your satisfaction with the mining law? 

Dr. Winton. Well, I could not say that I have what I might call 
a satisfactory knowledge of it. Mining has, of course, been one of 
the greatest industries of the country, and great interests have been 
tremendously developed there, and the body of literature, legal and 
otherwise is large. I only got what I thought were some general 
outlines of principles, so to speak. I do not think that I could give 
my authority. I doubtless have somewhere among my books at home 
essays on the mining laws of Mexico, reports, or something of that 
kind, but this was a general statement that I gave to Dr. Inman, 
and I do not think that he asked for it, but I think that I told him 
that the Spanish Crown claimed those substances that could be listed 
in a general way as treasure of the subsoil. Now a list of those 
treasures—— 

The CHatrman. Pardon me for just a moment for interrupting 
you. You do not recall where you got that expression ? 

Dr. Winton. I could not say. I think probably from some of the 
vearbooks on Mexico. I have read it, I think, in Spanish and Eng- 
lish both, and I did not think that there was any who doubted it. 

It was those substances that could be listed as treasure of the sub- 
soil as distinguished between the surface and the mineral rights. 

The CrrarrmMan. Did you ever find that in the yearbook or any 
other library prior to 1910? 

Dr. Winton. I could not give you the dates on that subject, but 
the citations were made on the different decrees and laws. I think 
that the Crown decrees are still in existence. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; they are, doctor, and I am going to call your 
attention to them. 

Dr. Winton. Yes; and I will be very glad to see them, because I 
do not pretend to have specific knowledge on the subject. But I 
think merely in a general way it referred to those substances, and 
they were held by the Crown, and I think that lists were made later, 
but I do not profess to be familiar with them, in a general way of 
the precious metals and stones and included some things, and some 
things were excluded. building stone, and sand, and so on. 

The Cuarrman. Did you find that oil was included ? 

Dr. Winton. That came along in the course of development; as I 
understand it, the first influence that brought these matters to the 
fore was that the framers of the new constitution were simply mak- 
ing an effort to include coal oil among the treasures of the subsoil. 
These rights of the Crown passed to the federation when the country 
became a Republic, I will say for the record. 

The CHarrman. Have you seen this article, Doctor, or the advance 
proofs or sheets from Oil, Paint and Drug Reporter, to which I 
called Dr. Inman’s attention yesterday ? 
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Dr. Winton. No; it was in my mail the day I left home, but I 
have not gone over it. 

The CuHarrMman. Now this is a study by Senor Joaquin Santaella, 
chief of the Mexican Petroleum Technical Commission of Mexico, 
and it is very interesting. It is along the line that you have just 
been calling our attention to. However, Mr. Santaella, in his dis- 
cussion does not go back prior to the year 1761, and he commences his 
discussion 

Dr. Winton. Is there not a decree or something earlier than that, 
about 1723? 

The CHarrMaNn. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Winton. I know that I have the poorest head imaginable for 
dates, but it seems that I have a date in my mind, a date in my head, 
or I had a notion that there was a decree of about 1723. 

The Cuarrman. In 1761 he says there were published at Madrid 
Commentaries on the Mining Statutes, by Don Francisco Javier de 
Gamboa, a leading jurist of Jalisco. 

3 Dr. Winton. That, I take it, refers to the mining statutes of New 
ain. 

ET he Cuarrman. de Gamboa’s commentaries on the mining laws. 

Dr. Winton. Of the empire or of New Spain? 

The Cuarrman. Both. 

Dr. Winton. But this man was writing from Mexico? 

The CHarrman. This man was writing his commentaries or discus- 
sion of the laws—— 

Dr. Winton. Is not the author of that commentary writing in 
Jalisco ? 

The Cuarrman. The author of this commentary is Don Francisco 
Javier de Gamboa—the author of this here [indicating] is Mr. San- 
taella, who is now at the head of the Mexican Petroleum Technical 
Commission. He speaks in this of Mr. Gamboa, who was writing 
from Jalisco. 

Dr. Winton. He was writing from Jalisco, I understand. 

The CuarrmMan. And that was because this hemisphere had become 
the great treasure house of Spain? 

Dr. Winton. The center of mining interests, in other words. 

The Cuaimrman. And he refers to this commentary, and I suggest 
to you that you will find the translation of Gamboa’s commentaries 
in Rockwell’s Mexican Law. 

Dr. Wixton. Rockwell’s Mexican Law. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes; and they have it in the public library here 
and in many other libraries. Those of us who are lawyers in the 
Southwest, and who have studied not only the laws of our country 
but the laws of Mexico, have had to deal with the old Spanish law, 
are more or less familiar with Gamboa’s commentaries, and those 
who have not had those commentaries have gotten them from Rock- 
well’s translations. I notice in all the reports that Mr. Santaella 
made, and I may say that the same thing is true of the reports made 
by a similar commission, of the Republic of Columbia, and in other 
Latin-American States, that no one of them attempts to go beyond 
the mining ordinances, and almost any student, as yourself, for in- 
stance, I take it, would take up the study of the mining law from 
the mining ordinances of New Spain. 
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Dr. WINTON. It indicates that there were some decrees antedat- 
ing that. : 

The CHarrMaNn. Yes, sir. That is what I want to call your atten- 
tion to, and that is where the mistake is made. 

Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The CHamman. The general term, as Mr. Santaella states here, 
and it is used in his quotation from the fifth chapter of de Gamboa, 
he quotes: 

1. The mines on the property of my royal Crown, both by their nature and 
origin as by their reunion as ordered by the Fourth Law, title 13, sixth book 
of the new revised code. 

Dr. WinTon. Yes. 

The CHarmman. Now, the law referred to there is the old law of 
Spain of 1375, before the discovery of New Spain, and the law of 
1559, after the discovery of this country, and the law which was 
passed to cover conditions existing in this country. 

Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. I have a little memorandum, merely a memoran- 
dum without going into the matter specifically and without giving 
pages, etc., which I prepared for the use of our State Department in 
connection with certain other matters in Latin-America and for the 
use of the Foreign Relations Committee. 

Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Under law 1, adopted or decreed by Don Juan 
the First, in 1387, it is provided: | 

All minerals of gold, lead, silver, and every other metal whatsoever in our 
realms belong to us. 

Now, Doctor, I will ask vou to fix your attention on that expression. 
You know what the word “ metal ” is in Spanish—“ metales ”? 

Dr. Winton. Yes; they distinguished between “mineral” and 
“ metal.” 

The Cuarrman. And the word is the same in both languages— 
“metal” in Spanish and “metal” in English, and “mineral” in 
Spanish and “ mineral” in English. 

Dr. Winton. And they mean by “mineral” what we usually de- 
scribe as “ ore.” 

The CuarrMan. And it had been a question until there was a deci- 
sion of a Pennsylvania court as to whether oil should be classed as a 
mineral. Of course, it is a nonmetalifferous mineral. The law re- 
ferred to provides: 

All minerals of gold, silver, lead, and every metal whatsoever in our realms be- 
long to us. 

That was the old original Spanish law of 1375, decreed by Jon, as 
lie spelled his name at that time. That decree, doctor, I may say to 
vou from my studies, applied to the crown lands and did not affect 
private property. 

Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. I know that it is rather a peculiar proceeding for a 
member of a committee to undertake to explain the law, but I want to 
impress upon you what I have attempted to get at. 

Dr. Winton. I shall be very glad to get it. 

The Cuarrman. And they proceeded to make grants to various bod- 
ies, and to make numerous grants to the Catholic Church. 
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Dr. Winton. And did they withhold the mineral rights? 

The Cuarrman. They did not. 

Dr. Winton. I see. 

' The Cuarrman. By a later law, of 1559, they commenced to operate 
under the old Spanish law of 1359, and they wrote into all the titles 
the reservations of the Crown to the metalifferous minerals. 

Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The CuairMAn. I would say to you in passing that that was the 
same law that prevailed with Great Britain as to gold and silver, 
they were Crown minerals; and that no one acquired the right to the 
Crown land—anyone who did acquire that right did not acquire the 
right to the gold and silver. In 1559 and prior to that time the law of 
King John the First existed. In the year 1559 Phillip the Second, 
and during his absence the Princess Donna Joanna, issued at Valla- 

_dolie, a decree, practically reincorporating into laws the law of King 
John, but going further and retaking from the land of private owners 
the mineral rights, the owners to be compensated for any surplus lands 
taken in operating mines and any injury done to their mines by such 
operation. The wording of this law, or decree, with reference to pri- 
vate land is as follows: i 

We reclaim, resume, and incorporate in ourselves and in our Crown and 
patrimony all mines of gold, silver, and quicksilver— 

They still held the title to the metalliferous metals to the Crown 
lands, and they retook from the clergy and notables to whom they 
had some of the grants of the Crown land, the rights to min- 
erals, of gold, silver, and quicksilver. Never did they undertake by 
any decree whatsoever to assume conirol of anything which Gamboa 
calls sedimentary deposits, and which he instances by iron and things 
of that kind. They did go so far as to say that copper was a by- 
product, and always was silver, gold, and lead directed as one of 
the Crown metals, but no further. 

Dr. WINTON. Yes. 

The CuarrĮman. This decree says: 

We reclaim, resume, and incorporate in ourselves and in our Crown and 
patrimony, all mines of gold, silver, and quicksilver in these, our kingdoms, 
in whatever parts or places they may be found, whether the estates of the 
Crown or of the nobility, or clergy, or belonging to the public, or to town- 
ships. or vacant lands, or in the estates, and portions, and lands of individuals, 
notwithstanding the grants which by ourselves or by the kings, our ancestors, 
have been made to any and all persons whatsoever, of Whatever state, rank, 
and dignity they may be, etc. 

Only once was any question ever raised as to nonmetalliferous 
minerals 

Dr. Winton. Pardon me for interrupting you, but what is the 
date of that decree? 

The CuarrMan. 1559. 

Dr. Winton. 1559? 

The Cnairman. Yes, sir. That was the first applied to New Spain. 
and in 1761 it was amended, and in 1769, as referred to by Mr. San- 
taella, there was adopted the ordinances regulating the methods of 
mining, the methods of denunciation of mines, the making of claims 
for mines, the method of drainage of mines, the government of the 
Indians and the workmen in the mines, but that simply refers to 
the mines? 
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Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And does not grant or undertake to make any 
other reservation but that made in the former decree. 

Dr. Winton. And the application of that then would depend, I 
take it, somewhat upon an analysis of the title in 1559? 

The Cuarrman. In 1821 Mexico took the law of Spain, with the 
ordinances, and adopted a new law, in 1821, and incorporated into 
the Mexican law all the Spanish laws with reference to mines, in- 
cluding the ordinances with reference to mines, but never from 
that date down to the present time, except with reference to one 
coal mine, has there been any reference or any attempt to change 
the law. Now, the attempt is to go back and by reading all ordi- 
nances regulating the workings of the mines, to claim that under 
those they have the right—they have a legal right to reserve the 
nght to minerals. 

Dr. Wixton. And that limitation of the three metals pertained 
to private property at the time of the decree. 

The CuairMan. Only to metalliferous minerals, we claim—— 

Dr. Winton (interrupting). Yes; I understand that. 

The Crairman. There was an effort made at one time by Spain, 
shortly before the freedom of the colonies was finally gained by 
them, and a successful effort, of course, to reserve on certain public 
lands certain deposits of iron, the lands, however, belonging to the 
State, that is, to the Spanish Crown, certain deposits of iron and 
certain deposits of coal for the use of the Spanish Navy, but that 
was a reservation made of the minerals in their own lands and not 
in private lands, but lands belonging to the Crown. No one doubts 
that they could do that. The United States Government can pass 
title to land in the United States, reserving the hydrocarbons if 
they choose to do so. Spain and Mexico can do that, but there is a 
mistaken idea engendered in the discussion by Mr. Santaella as to 
what the Spanish law was, and that is the matter that 

Dr. Winton. It is true in a general way that the minerals of 
Mexico have not been developed on the theory of the ownership of 
the central Government—— | 

The CHarrman. The metalliferous minerals? 

Dr. Winton. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Certainly. 

Dr. Winton. And vou can see how the average layman, like my- 
self, gets but a general idea 

The CuarrMan (interrupting). Exactly; and that is the reason 
that I have been saying this. 

Dr. Winton, And you pay as a mining operator in Mexico royal- 
ties. rather than taxes, and I think you have eminent domain 
there—— 

The Cuarrman. Yes; the individual has eminent domain there. 

Dr. Winton. Which makes it a liberal law. 

The CuarrMan. But the owner of the surface in Mexico, obtaining 
his title from an owner, or obtaining his title from the Mexican 
Government itself, prior to any law being passed by the Government 
reserving coal, takes the coal, but he does not have the metalliferous 
minerals. That is the distinction 

Dr. Winton (interrupting). Yes. 
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The CuatrmMan. And it is exactly such a misunderstanding as 
this that has been on the verge of causing trouble between this 
country and Mexico. 

Dr. Winton. Is it not true, however, that because of this the subject 
in the new constitution, which is more or less clumsy and ill-advised, 
that it is the object to perpetuate this general principle in regard 
to the subsoil? : 

The CuarrMan. No; and I would say that if it was, I as an Amer- 
ican, would have no objection to it, or to anyone in Mexico, if it was 
an effort to perpetuate the same law—— 

Dr. Winton (interrupting). And perpetuate that principle, ap- 
plying it to a substance not known nce time of the original decrees. 

he CuarrMan. There is no doubt of the right of the Government 
to apply it to its land, but not to that of others. 

Dr. Winton. I think myself that if land had been acquired on the 
basis of the laws existing at a certain time of the Government the 
conditions at the time the title was given must be respected, and in 
Mexico the Mexicans, the intelligent Mexicans, have assured me 
always that that was the feeling in Mexico, that that doubtless would 
be the interpretation Congress would put upon the constitution when 
it did pass that law. 

The Carman. I am informed by rumor that Congress is contem- 
plating the passage of some law of that kind. But that does not 
obviate the difficulty, because the law may be amended or it may be 
repealed or changed the day after. 

r. Winton. The Senate committee had brought a petroleum law, 
so I understand, and there were some energetic objections to the 
effect that certain members of the committee were interested parties, 
and they withdrew it. 

The Cuarmrman. No American doubts the power of the Mexican 
Government to reserve petroleum in the public lands of Mexico, but 
we do doubt the right of the Mexican Government, constitutionally 
or otherwise, to take away what has once been granted, just as 
England doubted the right of the United States to take the lands 
of the Tories after the treaty of peace with the United States, and 
compel them to recognize their rights and to go into a future treaty 
guaranteeing them absolutely. 

Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The CuHarrMan. Doctor, this $400 fund mentioned by Dr. Inman 

esterday, coming to the League of Free Nations from some former 
boi. do you know anything about that? 

Dr. Winton. I know merely the general story. About 1915 or 1916 
a Mr. Paul Kennedy, of New York, a friend of mine who has inter- 
ested himself in international and other matters, consulted me as 
to the possibility of Steaming a sort of association of the people 
who had a friendly feeling for Mexico and try to do something to 
better conditions in Mexico in a quiet way. I do not know exactly 
what he called the association, but it was the Association of the 
Friends of Mexico, or something like that. Now, I have always 
made it a rule to engage at once with people who were working 
for the same thing that I am, so I went in with him. He worked on 
it pretty industriously until the Great War broke out, and then he 
became a war worker, and he laid aside this other matter, and he 
had a fund amounting to about $400. I did not know that the fund 
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existed until about six weeks ago, when while in New York we were 
discussing the matter of trying to do something, and he mentioned 
the fact that he had the money then. He had been so busy with-other 
matters. At about the same time we came into contact with the 
League of Free Nations Association, which was contemplating a study 
of the situation of Mexico, and the members of this old association 
came along and voted this money to the League of Free Nations. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know who was associated in that Kennedy 
movement ? | 

Dr. Winton. No; I could not tell you. It was a somewhat loose 
organization, and he was practically the active force in it, but no 
doubt there are lists of 1ts members, and I think I have his letter- 
head, etc., and could get you the letterhead list out of my files at 
home, but I do not recall just who they were. Some of them were 
members of a previously formed committee headed by Dr. Dabney, 
president of the Cincinnati University. That committee had inter- 
ested itself wholly in educational matters. It was for it that I pre- 
pared this report on conditions in Mexico. | 

The CHarrman. Was it in connection with this movement, or any 
other movement of that character that you heard of, or came into 
contact with Dr. Atl? 

Dr. Winton. No; I do not think he had intervened in any of those, 
so far as I know. What did you say his name is? 

The CnHatrman. Murillo. Do you know Dr. David Starr Jordan? 

Dr. Winton. I think I met him casually once, and I have had a 
very little correspondence with him from time to time. Of course we 
all know who he is. 

The CuHamsman. And you do not know anything about any com- 
mittee which Dr. Jordan and Amos Pinchot and Mr. Storey were 
members, Moorfield Storey ? 

Dr. Winton. Well, I do not know which committee that is. I 
know there was a little activity along in 1916, perhaps, on the part 
of Dr. Jordan and some other people. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you know Dr. Henry Lane Tupper? 

Dr. Winton. No. 

The CuHarrman. Did you hear of him in connection with Dr. 
Jordan ? 7 | 

Dr. Winton. I do not recall that I connect the two. I remember 
some of Dr. Tupper’s writings on Mexican affairs only in a general 
way. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes. Have you had your attention called to the 
activities of Drs. Jordan and Tupper along the border at El Paso? 

Dr. Winton. I knew that Dr. Jordan went to El Paso once and 
met a committee of some kind. I never was able to get the story 
of what took place, but there was some episode that was more or less 
interesting and exciting, but I do not know the history of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. I wanted to ask you if you knew of his denuncia- 
tion of Americans along the border as poltroons and the fact that 
he and Dr. Tupper were invited by the mayor to cease their activi- 
ties —— l 

Dr. Winton. I knew there was something of that kind, but I never 
got any definite news in regard to what it was. 
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The CHarrMan. Doctor, sometimes those of us who take an interest 
in matters of this kind are misquoted or misunderstood, and some- 
thing we say is garbled, and sometimes we are quoted correctly. I 
have had handed me by counsel here an article from the Bloomfield 
(Mo.) Vindicator, of August 29, in which you are quoted by Dr. 
J. M. King from an article in the St. Louis Christian Advocate. 
Have you had your attention called to this publication in the Vindi- 
cator ? 

Dr. Winton. No. 

The CHarrman. I will hand it to you before I ask you anything 
about it, in order that you may see the quotation. 

Dr. Winton. That seems to be a correct quotation. 

The Cuarrman. It appears from this publication that you wrote 
an article entitled “ Pernicious Propaganda,” which was published in 
the Christian Advocate? 

Dr. Winton. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAn, In, the course of this article, quoting from your 
article in the Christian Advocate, you say: 

But Mexico is not.in a state of chaos. On this point a lot of lying has been 
done, and it is still going on. It is widely asserted, for example, that 
even now the Carranza government controls only a third of Mexican territory. 
As a matter of fact, it controls it all. There are bandits in various places 
where the rough nature of the ground aids them. 

Is it your opinion that the Carranza government controls all of 
the country of Mexico except merely the rough places? 

Dr. Winton. We might differ, perhaps, as to the definition of 
the word “control,” but as far as administering any kind of gov- 
ernment and the general direction of things, I think that is my 
impression of the situation. 

The Cuarrman. That is, so far as there is any government in 
Mexico. you think it is represented by Carranza. 

Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The CnHarrmMan. Doctor, do you know whethere there have ever 
been any State constitutions adopted in the several States of Mexico 
since Carranza’s recognition by this Government? 

Dr. Winton. I am not sure as to constitutions. I have seen some 
reference to the discussion of constitutions, and there have been, I 
think, once or twice, some things promulgated by a military gov- 
ernor, but I am not informed on that question. 

The CHarrmMan. Are you aware of the fact that Carranza, by 
decree, set aside the State constitutions of Mexico prior to his recog- 
nition by this Government? 

Dr. Winton. No; I did not recall that particular decree. There 
was a period in which he held that governmental functions of the 
country were all in his own hands as executive of the preconstitu- 
tional government, or in the preconstitutional period—I forget just 
the exact phrase. 

The CuHarrmMan. You are aware of the fact that he set aside and 
changed things in Mexico and created new States or new political 
divisions by Nearest 

Dr. Winton. No; I.was not aware of that. 

The Cnarrman. You recall the provision of the constitution which 
he claimed he was fighting to sustain by which the national govern- 
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ment is limited absolutely with reference to State line or the crea- 
tion of new States? 

Dr. Winton. Yes; I think there is such a provision. 

The Crrarrman. You are not aware of the fact that he destroyed 
that provision and had created new political subdivisions by decree? 

Dr. Winton. I remember that one of the previous territories is 
now called a State, but other divisions I have not been informed 
about. I had always been a little hazy as to what was going on in 
the peninsula of Yucatan. They have a territory there, and there 
are some subdivisions of it that I do not understand very well. 

The Cuairman. Doctor, at the election following the resignation 
of Diaz, and during the ad interim government when Madero was a 
candidate and he and Piño Suarez were finally declared elected 
president and vice president, respectively, do you know whether 
there were State elections held at that time for the election of gov- 
ernors of the different States? 

Dr. Winton. No; I do not recall that detail. I kept up more or 
less carefully—the best I could—through the press with what was 
going on, but that particular point has escaped me. 

The Cuarrman. Do you recall whether there was a congressional 
election held at the same time? 

Dr. Winton. I recall there was a congress sitting during the period 
of Madero. 

The CHatmsman. Do you know whatever became of the Congress 
that was elected at the time Madero was elected ? 

Dr. Winton. No; there was a great deal of confusion in that 
period when Madero was substituted by Huerta, and I have not the 
details of that at hand. I just know it in a general way. 

The CuHarrMan. You do not know whether Carranza ever recog- 
nized any governor elected during the Madero régime or whether he 
ever recognized a congress elected during that time? 

Dr. Wixton. No; I can not say that I know that. My impression 
is that pretty much all the governors agreed to the intervention of 
Huerta, and the fact that Gov. Carranza, as he was then, started a 
movement against Huerta put him rather against the rest of the 
governors. How many there were, as I said, I do not remember now. 

The Cuarrman. There were no governors at the time of the death 
of Madero in any of the States that had not been elected and had 
not been friendly to Madero, were there? 

Dr. Winton. I think that is correct. They were all of the Madero 
party, so to speak.. 3 

The CHarrman. And Mr. Carranza raised the standard of revolt 
because of the death of Madero and Piño Saurez ? 

Dr. Winton. Yes; primarily that. 

The CrairMan. I notice you state that there are a few rebellious 
Indians in the State of Sonora and a few others in Oaxaca, both 
of them remote and mountainous States. “All together it amounts 
to about what Sitting Bull’s rebellion did on our own western 
frontier.” Is that your idea of the condition in Mexico now? 

Dr. Winton. I confess I do not know very much about Sonora, 
but down in the interior of Mexico, where I used to live, it seemed 
to me a long way off. You know there is not much transporting across 
those mountains up there, and those disturbances among the Indians 
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of Sonora always seemed to us of that type. There would be an 
outbreak from time to time. 

The Cuarrman. If you confine that statement to the disturbances 
among the Yaqui Indians in the State of Sonora, I would say un- 
hesitatingly that I agreed with you. - 

Dr. Winton. That is what I had in mind. 

The CHarrMan. But I think the inference that would be drawn 
is that Villa or Felix Diaz, whom you mentioned here later, are 
operating in Sonora alone, and that there are some outbreaks among 
the Indians there and that conditions in Mexico, generally, are 
comparable with the conditions in the United States during the 
Sitting Bull outbreaks. 

Dr. Winton. I probably was not altogether clear in what I said, 
but what I meant to say was that the Indian outbreaks were of that 


type. 

The CuHatrMAN. Do you know where Felix Diaz is operating, or 
is supposed to be operating? 

Dr. Winton. He has been mostly in Vera Cruz in the last few 
months, as I understand it. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know anything about the conditions in 
the State of Chiapas? . 

Dr. Winton. No, sir; they have been very obscure to me. I could 
not get any light on Chiapas, and have not for a long time. 

ay CHAIRMAN. Do you think that Morelos and Guerrero are 

ulet 
i Dr. Winton. I have been.told that Gen. Gonzales was operating 
in Morelos and has changed his activities to the southern part of 
Puebla and Oaxaca and has been leaving Morelos alone for some 
time and my Mexican friends, with whom I have corresponded, 
say that those States are quiet. 

The Cuairman. Do you know anything about conditions that 
have prevailed in Oaxaca generally? 

Dr. Winton. No, sir; I simply know that the Oaxaca Indians have 
been rather restless and seem so to be still, but the Government is 
in control of the capital and has been opening up that railway and 
has kept it running. 

The Cuarrman. You mean the road out of Guadalajara ? 

Dr. Winton. No, sir; into Oaxaca. I do not know just how it 
runs now. l | 

The Cmarrman. You have not had your attention called to the 
fact that the Government of the State of Oaxaca declined to have 
anything to do with the revolutionary movement against Carranza 
and declined to recognize Carranza and proceeded to operate and 
function as a State Government with a State legislature in its reg- 
ular course? 

Dr. Winton. It seems to me I did see something of that. When 
was that? 

The Cuarrman. In 1915. 

Dr. Winton. That is my recollection. 

The Crnarmax. Do you know Aguilar? 

Dr. Winton. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Candido Aguilar? 

Dr. Winton. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. You do not understand that the recent movement 
you have heard in the State of Oaxaca was an attempt to oust the 
government, which is claimed to be the State government of Oaxaca, 
and put it back under Carranza’s rule? 

Dr. Wrxrton. As to that, I have not been very clear. I know that 
Gen. Gonzales has recently taken charge down there in that section, 
and I gathered from the best evidence I could learn that it was 
simply to pacify the Indians and get them lined up with the central 
government if possible. 

The CuHarrman. You do not know anything about the governor 
of Oaxaca, regularly elected, and the State legislature? 

Dr. Winton. No, sir; I am not posted about those matters. I have 
no means of knowing except from Mexico City papers. 

The CHAIRMAN. f am questioning you about it because of ths 
statements made in this article. 

Dr. WıxtTox. You know how we make wholesale statements when 
we are writing and making speeches. 

The CuHairMAN (reading) : 

Any man who now says that rebels control two-thirds of Mexican territory 
is either a liar or an ignoramus—probably both. 

That is one of those statements that I suppose we would make in 
making speeches? 

Dr. Winton. Yes. 

The CrairmMan. Doctor, have you served on any other committees 
investigating educational affairs and others in Mexico than those 
which you have mentioned ? 

Dr. Winton. I am not sure whether I got it clearly into the record 
that I was a member of the committee that Dr. Dabney headed. That 
was the first one I was connected with. 

The CuHarrman. Did you serve on any committee with which Mr. 
Edward Doheny was connected in any way? 

Dr. Winton. The Dabney committee was mostly made up of col- 
lege presidents and men of that type, not famous for their wealth. 
and they secured some money. I was at that time asked by them to 
do this special bit of investigation, and I was paid by this committce 
during the time I was doing it, in the summer of 1915. Later I 
learned that the source of the money was Mr. Doheny. Either he paid 
it personally or it came through his organization. I never was in- 
formed on that point. I was at first largely in the attitude of an 
emplovee of the committee, though my name appears on the list of 
members of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Was there any attempt made at that or at anv 
other time by Mr. Doheny or anyone associated with him to influence 
your activities or your report in any way? | 

Dr. Winton. None whatever; I had the cooperation of several men | 
that I did not altogether agree with, and we fought over things, but 
it was merely matters of that kind. I was very glad to have them. 
There was a Mr. Chavez, for example, whose name you will find here 
in this book [indicating] at the bottom of various pages in foot- 
notes. I was very glad to have his cooperation. He had been an 
active educational man in Mexico under President Diaz, and some- 
times did not take quite the same view of things I did. 
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The CHarrman. You can understand my object. There has been 
a great deal of criticism of the American business men and the 
Americans in Mexico, and the American oil men. They have been 
accused of being engaged in propaganda of what you would consider 
an improper kind, to say the least. Among them there has been men- 
tioned Mr. Doheny. You have served on a committee financed by 
Mr. Doheny, and I simply wanted to know of you, in fairness to him, 
whether there has ever been an attempt made to influence your ac- 
tivities or to influence the report which you have made. 

Dr. Winton. Not the slightest. As a member of this committee 
I was left with absolutely free hands. This report is practically ver- 
batim as I wrote it, with a little introduction prepared by Dr. Dabney 
and an afterword written by him and a few notes inserted by others 
who examined the manuscript and cooperated with us to that extent. 
I was not interfered with in the least in expressing myself with per- 
fect freedom. 

Tho Cuarrman. From your experience on that committee, it would 
lead you to believe that some American business men, at any rate, are 
perfectly fair in their treatment of Mexican questions ? 

Dr. Winton. Yes. I rather regretted when I learned later that 
the committee of Mr. Doheny had not continued to operate—I do 
= not know whether he is here or not, but I may say in his hearing 
that I was very strongly tempted to go and have an interview with 
Mr. Doheny myself—— 

The Cuairman. If you will allow me to express myself personally, 
I peroneal regret that vou did not. 

r. Winton. Some folks are afraid of rich people and some others 
are not. 

Mr. Doueny. If I may say something at this time, let me state 
that I am very sorry that the committee could not have continued 
its work and that the doctor could not have been a continuous mem- 
ber of it. I will explain, if I may, just why the committee did not 
continue its work. I would certainly have been glad if it had con- 
tinued its work with Dr. Winton and with all members of it. What 
I have heard of Dr. Winton and what I have myself heard from him 
this morning leads me to say that I am sure he is the kind of man 
that would be qualified to give a report on Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. I am glad to hear that expression from Mr. 
Doheny. I was entertaining the same sentiments and guessing at 
what I would undertake to say would be Mr. Doheny’s sentiments 
from not quite a lifetime personal knowledge of him, but from rather 
an intimate association with him since 1888, at any rate. I know that 
after hearing you this morning he would have been glad to have 
continued association with you. 

Dr. Winton. He had equipment for doing some things that I 
could not do, and I found that he had somewhat the same sentiments 
toward Mexico that I had. 

The Cuairman. Doctor, one of my associates on the committee is 
ill and unable to attend the meeting—Senator Smith; and Senator 
Brandegee has been compelled to go on the floor of the Senate for 
a little while. I have, personally, nothing further to ask you. I 
thank you very much, sir, for your appearance here and for the in- 
formation you have given us. If you have any further statement to 
make we will be glad to hear you. 
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Dr. Winton. I might say just one word, Mr. Chairman, before I 

leave the stand. 
_ In deprecation of misunderstandings among those of us who are 
interested in Mexico, you will find among other things that I have 
written phrases that seem to point in the direction of a charge that 
there are persons interested in promoting intervention, and that they 
are active. What I wish to say in regard to that is that the weaken- 
ing of the hands of the Mexican Government in. the present juncture 
by painting very gloomy and exaggerated pictures of social and 
economic conditions in Mexico, creates the impression in the mind 
of the average man that the only way it can be remedied is by 
armed intervention. That is how it arises that sometimes the phrase 
is used that those who speak and write against Carranza are speak- 
ing and writing in favor of intervention. It is not a charge that they 
are intending to do that, necessarily ; it is simply qualifying the out- 
come of their work. I am obliged to say that have had a good deal 
of experience in that line, and i am afraid that is the tendency of it. 

You know, of course, in a popular uprising, such as that which has 
taken place in Mexico, a great deal of scum comes to the surface, and 
even a man like Gen. Alvarado ventures to suggest phases of the 
situation which make it look very dark. There are naturally, how- 
ever, many other phases, and Bishop Cannon comes forward stating 
that the situation is very good. 

My own hope is that the present organized Government may be 
stabilized in some way and that it may be transferred to the hands 
of another man when there is another election, without any serious 
fighting among the Mexicans themselves, and certainly without an 
act on our part which would result in war with Mexico. 

I am very apprehensive when any armed movement takes place, 
because I know the nationalistic pride of the Mexican people, and I 
feel that there is always danger in a thing of that kind. We some- 
times say that people who are opposing the present Mexican Govern- 
ment are working for intervention. My Mexican friends are very 
generous, usually, when they refer to things of that kind, and charge 
them up to the expatriates, as they call them. I know a great many 
people who were connected with the old administration and are now 
in a sense exiled from Mexico. They are often very admirable and 
attractive people, and no doubt are quite influential in this country 
and Cuba and in other places. 

There has been a revolution. The wheels can not be turned back. 
It is not probable that a military dictatorship would succeed now, 
because even Gen. Alvarado, although he paints a dark picture, 
winds up with the condemnation of Carranza because he is dictatorial. 
We can all see the disease, but it is not so easy to put our fingers on 
the remedy. We can all agree in that statement. 

The CHamman. Along that line, I think that it is proper—I am 
probably not using the correct word—what do you think of the 
policy of sending out to the church people, the Christian people of 
this country, a statement that recently missionaries met in the City 
of Mexico, that they went there from all points of the compass; they 
entered Mexico from various dirctions; that they proceeded to the 
city. arrived there with no untoward event—I believe that is the 
wording of it—and accompanying that by statements with reference 
to these very overexaggerations which you refer to and by state- 
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ments that Mexico's condition is improving and that the Carranza 
government is in control, not stating that the missionaries who went 
there, went there under armed guard, preceded by armed trains ? 
Do you not think that if we are to tell the truth, we should tell all 
the truth ? 

Dr. Winton. Oh, undoubtedly. A statement of that kind is neces- 
sarily brief. I am sure that these people—— 

The CuarrMan. Pardon me; it is not necessarily brief if it is 
embodied in a book of several hundred pages? 

Dr. Winton. No; but the statement published from Mexico City 
was brief, necessarily. It was intended to be merely a very short 
resolution expressing the experiences of the men and women who 
went there. These individuals have frequently spoken and written, 
as I understand it, about the condition prevailing there. It seems 
to be a matter of common knowledge that there are military trains 
now with most passenger trains on the Mexican railroads. 

The CHairMan. Have you read a recent article from a paper 
published in Mexico called the “A. B. C.” with reference to con- 
ditions? 

Dr. Winton. No, sir; I see reference to use the A. B. C. every 
day in my Mexican papers. I am only getting one at present, and 
that is Excelsior. I have never secured any copies of A. B. C. 
Just at the present time I have no friend in Mexico City to send it to 
me. 

The Cuarrman. I have a quotation here from the A. B. C. The 
publication itself you might not consider very authoritative, but 
there is no doubt of the fact that the translation and the quotation 
from the A. B. C. are correct. I have read it in the original. For 
your thought I will read it now. This is the issue of July 26, 
1919. As you know, A. B. C is published in Mexico City: 


Before examining the forms of intervention, one by one, we will glance 
at the present state of our society in relation to said intervention. 

The prolonged civil war in which our people have been sunk now more than 
eight years, the deep divisions existing between all Mexicans, the lack of hope 
for a political and social regeneration, the physical and moral bankruptcy of the 
nation, the total disappearance of. the cult of heroes, the lack of an emi- 
nently religious spirit, the slight confidence or lack of confidence in public 
servants, the absence of justice, the almost complete lack of respect for 
private property, and the lack of vested interests, unfortunately has brought 
about the result that no less than 80 per cent of the inhabitants of the Re- 
public look at intervention with indifference. 

Perhaps upon reading this some chauvinists will call us unpatriotic; but this 
is the truth supported by practical proof. When society had not yet come 
to the moral weariness which it feels to-day, and to the corruption that is 
now defiling us, the Americans retained in their power the port of Vera Cruz, 
overran the whole State of Chihuahua in a warlike way—in the face of in- 
difference of the Mexican nation. 

But there is something graver still which must be stated with all civie valor: 
Ninety per cent of our educated class which has come to the conclusion that 
there is no salvation for Mexico except through influence, would look at inter- 
vention, sad to say. almost with pleasure. Our present moral state is far from 
that of heroic Belgium or of patriotic France, which gave the blood of their 
intellectuals to save national sovereignty. 


When such articles as that are printed in the press of Mexico City 
and such letters as that of Gen. Alvarado are given publicity, do you 
wonder that statements corresponding in some degree are made here 
in the United States press? 
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Dr. Winton. It is perfectly natural, of course. These are gloom 
eritics. The Latin has a tremendous power of caustic criticism. If 
they were as able in reconstruction and constructive work as they are 
in criticism, they would be very successful in all their affairs. 

The Cuarmman. That is the point, exactly that has struck so many 
of us: “ If they were as able in reconstruction as they are in destruc- 
tion. | 

Dr. Winton. I may say that in my own paper for some little 
time—which is rather an antiadministration paper, by the way—I 
find a t deal of evidence that the agitation in this country is very 
faithfully reproduced in Mexico City and is impressing the people 
there and they are beginning to be quite anxious, quite interested, 
at least. That was really the point of Gen. Alvarado’s letter. He 
wanted to stop them from troubling themselves with political affairs 
and to see the gravity of the international situation. 

I have prepared here a little memorandum which I sent out to the 
committee of the League of Free Nations. I do not know whether 
they ever made any use of it or not. If the committee cares for it, 
I shall be very glad to leave a copy. 

The CHarmman. We shall be very glad to have it, Doctor. 

Dr. Winton. It is entitled “ How intervention looks to the Mexi- 
cans.” It is simply an impression that I get from this paper. I 
have here also resolution, being the action of the Partido Liberal 
Constitucionalista and Related Groups, taken at a public meeting, 
Mexico City, August 24, 1919. It is a rather free translation, but I 
am willing to say that this gives the substance of it. 
` (The memorandum referred to, entitled “ How intervention looks 
to the Mexicans,” and the resolution referred to, are here printed 
in full, as follows:) 


HOW INTERVENTION LOOKS TO THE MEXICANS. 


For several months the leading papers in Mexico City have made a point of 
keeping in touch with affairs in the United States. They have alert corre- 
spondents in New York who cable translations of all important matters per- 
taining to Mexico. Ambassador Bonillas sends a daily telegraphic report to his 
Government of what is said in Congress and in the press, and this also is fur- 
nished the Mexico City papers. 

As a result the people of Mexico are well advised of the persistent propa- 
ganda in this country in favor of armed intervention. The threat made by 
cur Secretary of State of a “radical change of policy ” puzzled and alarmed 
them. When soon afterwards a troop of cavalry accompanied by airplanes 
was sent into Mexico in pursuit of bandits, the impression naturally followed 
that intervention had begun. Only in this way could they explain the words 
and acts of our Government. 

Now, in spite of all the talk about their raiding across our border, their con- 
fiscation of our properties, their love of Germany and hatred of us, the Mexicans 
greatly dread a conflict with the United States. They continually speak of it 
as a “ menace,” a possible “ calamity,” a “ disaster.” They cherish no illusions 
as to the relative strength of the two countries. Yet they hold any Mexican 
a traitor who is not ready to fight, even in a losing struggle, and to fight to 
death. This is the gist of the speeches made at two public mectings held in 
Mexico City on Sunday of the week our troops were in Mexico. One was called 
by an influential political party, the other by leading professional men of the 
capital. 

At the same time those in attendance on these meetings agreed that every- 
thing possible ought to be done to avert an armed conflict. Both asked by formal 
vote that congress hurry forward the framing of a petroleum law, and that the 
said law make a point of enacting that article 27 of the new constitution is not 
retroactive, thus guaranteeing all legitimate property rights. The general feel- 
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ing apparently was that while nothing humiliating ought to be done or agreed 
to, all real cause for complaint on the part of Americans having interests in 
Mexico should be removed. 

Both meetings, also, by formal vote, asked the President of Mexico to publish 
all correspondence between his Government and that of the United States in 
regard to the various matters in controversy. One of them urged that the 
Senate appoint an investigating committee; another that a commission be sent 
to the United States with the purpose of bringing before the “ intellectuals ” 
there the real situation in Mexico, explaining to them the true sentiments of 
the Mexican people toward their neighbor country. 

During the excitement which arose over the pursuit by American Cavalry 
of bandits in Mexican territory many individuais and groups throughout the 
country took occasion to send messages to President Carranza, assuring him of 
their adhesion and support. In fact the episode caine to be quite a unifying 
influence. The opponents and critics of the President have agreed to postpone 
their activities, aud the two houses of Congress show a disposition to stop 
playing at politics and give their attention to needed legislation. The present 
Congress, which passed from a special to a regular session on September 1, is 
more favorable to Carranza than that which preceded it. But even now there 
is so much jealousy as to the respective prerogatives of the Executive and the 
legislature that both houses rather take pleasure in balking his plans. In view 
of the troubles he has had, first with the constitutional convention and later 
with two successive congresses, the popular notion which blames Carranza with 
everything that has happened in Mexico is not without humor. As well hold 
Wilson to account for Lodge or Fall. 

When the American troops crossed the river, the Mexico City papers printed 
the news with great headlines. Everybody jumped to the conclusion that it 
was a formal invasion and meant war. Early one morning at one of the stands 
in the market a woman was reading aloud to a group who had come to buy pro- 
visions. A few men were in it, but mostly it was women—poor women. At the 
news of impending war they began to weep. Nobody knows better what war 
means than the Mexican women. But as the reading went on and the danger 
to their country was set forth, they began to dry their eyes on their rebozos, 
and one of them said, angrily, amid general approval, “ If the Yankees come, 
we women will fight, too.” 

These two extremes, the “ intellectuals ” in their Sunday meeting and the poor 
women in the market place, seem fairly representative of Mexican sentiment. 
It is practically unanimous in the resolve to make a bitter fight against foreign 
aggression. There are probably a few tepid patriots who would welcome a pro- 
tectorate. There were in 1847, when we invaded Mexico, and again in 1864, 
when the French Emperor intervened. But the masses of the people, while 
deprecating the fate which should thrust them into an unequal conflict, are set 
in their determination to fight. They will resist, as one orator put it, till their 
country is destroyed rather than see it handed over to alien control. 

Resolved, 1. To urge on Congress that as among the subjects it has pending to 
give preference to legislation in regard to petroleum and other matters involved 
in article 27 of the constitution. At all costs this law should recognize rights 
previously acquired, whether by Mexicans or others, and declare that no pro- 
vision of the said article is retroactive. 

2. That there should be introduced in one of the Houses of Congress and 
pushed through to enactment a law providing indemnities for damages suffered 
by renson of the revolution, since the present law does not command popular con- 
fidence and is evidently defective. 

8. That by means of special legislation a fund be created to cover these 
claims for damages, and that once the amount of them is adjudicated they be 
counted as a part of the national debt. 

4. That Congress be requested to advise the Congress of the United States 
of these laws when passed, as a proof that Mexico extends the fullest possible 
protection to the legitimate rights and interests of foreigners. 

5. To urge upon the Senate that it request the President to furnish full in- 
formation of all negotiations he has had with the Government of the United 
States in regard to the various causes of the present strained relations be- 
tween the two countries. Also that it secure a complete list of all Mexicans 
killed or wounded in the United States during the last six years. 

6. To secure action by Congress urging the President to publish all corre- 
spondence with the United States since 1915, with regard to outrages on Mexi- 
can citizens in the United States and on Americans in Mexico. This will serve 
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to quiet the national alarm and will enable the Senate to aid more adequately 
the Executive in connection with his weighty responsibilities. 

Dr. Winton. I will leave also, if you care for it, the action of the 
League of Mexican Students addressed to the Students’ League in the 
United States. It is inthe original Spanish. — 

The Cyarrman. We shall be very glad ‘to have that left with the 
committee. : 

Dr. Winton. This [indicating] is the report that I made to the 
Doheny committee, and this [indicating a book] is the study I made 
of the subject. A later edition has been brought out, and I will 
supply copies. . 

e CHAIRMAN. If you will do so, the committee will be very glad 
to pay you for it, Doctor. They do not want you to pay for it. 

Dr. Winron. I shall be very glad if I can see you and your col- 
leagues reading my books. 

The Cuarman. I have a telegram here, Doctor, that counsel has 
suggested that you may know something about. Do you know any- 
thing about any subsidy to a schoo] at Piedras Negras granted by 
Gov. Carranza í 

Dr. Winton. I can not say that I know anything worth while about 
it, except that it has frequently been stated publicly that he did 
grant subsides to this work of Dr. Inman there. It was a school and 
reading room and lecture room and a lot of things like that that he 
called the people’s institute. 

The CuHarrman. That was an institute under the charge of Dr. 
Samuel Guy Inman who testified here yesterday ? 

Dr. Winton. Yes, sir. : 

The CHarrman. Do you know the amount of the subsidy granted 
by Mr. Carranza ? | 

Dr. Winton. I do not. I have a sort of vague impression that it 
was about a hundred dollars a month in Mexican money. 

The Cramar. The statement is made in the telegram that it was 
a hundred and fifty dollars a month. 

Dr. Winton. That is probably correct. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether that school is still in opera- 
tion? l 

Dr. Winton. As Mr. Inman explained yesterday, his board is 
abandoning that section of the Republic in favor of my board, and 
we are in the stage of negotiation just now, trying to arrange for the 
perpetuating of their work and for their taking over our work 
farther down. 

The Cuarrman. In those negotiations has your attention been 
called to this subvention ? 

Dr. Winton. That is a matter of more or less common knowledge, 
because our school at Saltillo received one also, in view of the fact 
that it was preparing teachers. 

The Cuarrman. What is this subvention received by your normal 
school ? 

Dr. Winton. It is not receiving it now, but it was. I believe, too, 
Gov. Miretes has restored it. It was $100 a month. You are 
uware, of course, that the matter of titles to property for church 
affairs in Mexico is a very complicated one, and that delays our ar- 
rangements for exchange. The boards look at matters in a very 
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direct way. They say,“ We have got a good piece of property, worth 
so much, here, and you have got one worth so much over here.” It 
is a*simple enough matter to them, but when you go down and try 
to arrange how best you can go before the Mexican legal situation 
it is not so easy. We do not know just how we are going to be able 
to work all those problems out. : 

The Cuarrman. The statement, however, of Dr. Inman’s school 
receiving assistance from Gov. Carranza might be of interest, in 
view of the provision of the Mexican constitution, which prohibits an 
minister or other person connected with a school taking part in politi- 
cal affairs? 

Dr. Winton. Yes; those are new provisions. Nobody has got very 
well adjusted to it yet. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Inman’s testimony yesterday that he has been 
assured by Mr. Carranza that he would not be interfered with you 
can corroborate. That is, you have that general assurance from the 
Mexican Government? 

Dr. Winton. So far as I know we have not been parties to seek- 
ing any such assurance as that. My advice to my people—I have 
not been officially active in the matter—has been simply to get a 
reasonably fair interpretation of what these provisions mean and 
then conform to them. Just what they mean, of course, is open to . 
question, until they are more or less defined by statute. The re- 
striction in regard to schools pertains to primary schools, only, 
which would seem to leave the way open for normal schools and 
high schools. Even then there is a prohibition against a minister 
teaching in them, and we do not know just where the thing will 
go. Part of the school property in Mexico has been held by boards 
of missions in the United States on the basis of a law that pertains 
to foreign corporations. They are ecclesiastical bodies, of course, 
and under the Mexican law, they do not have exactly the same 
status as, for example, an order of the Roman Catholic Church. 
The thing has been allowed to drift along that way. The effort of 
the Mexican Government has been to provide an effectual separa- 
tion between church and State, and they have put in a good many 
laws and provisions with that in view. When they meet that, they 
do not need to meet those other things. It is in some degree a matter 
of construction. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any subvention from the governor 
vf San Luis Potosi when you were working there? 

Dr. Winton. No, sir; my work was wholly carried on by my 
missionary board. The government was friendly and exempted the 
property from taxation, as I recall, but that is all. 

The Cuarrman. I called Dr, Inman’s attention yesterday to the 
treaty between the United States and Mexico in which the right 
to worship by the two peoples of the two countries was guaranteed. 
Have you had occasion to look into the treaty of 1831, followed by 
that of 1848 and 1854? 

Dr. Winton. No, sir; I regret to say that I have never made any 
careful study of those treaties. They contain a good many interest- 
ing clauses, by the way. 

The Cuarrman. I will say to you that there was a question which 
arose in 1860 and 1865 with reference to the reciprocal rights of 
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Americans in Mexico under those treaties, whether they were guarded 
as specifically as the rights of the Mexicans residing in this coun- 
try. That treaty was construed by Benito Juarez in the treaty of 
1859, which was ratified by his government but never ratified by the 
Senate of the United States. However, he adopted a protocol ex- 
plnining that the Mexican Government had always understood the 
same guarantees to apply to Americans in Mexico as were specifi- 
cally applied to Mexicans in the United States. N 

Dr. Winton. There were only two very slight restrictions that 
I recall affecting my status as a minister. One was a restriction 
Against open air meetings, and the other was a matter of clerical 
dress. I had a clerical vest when I went down there and I bundled 
it up in the mail and sent it to my brother. I was very greatly re- 
lieved, because it had been given to me and I never did like to wear 
the thing 

The CuHammnan. That is all, Doctor. Thank you. 

I would suggest, if it would suit you just as well, that we recess 
now for lunch and that you meet us at half past 2. 

Dr. McDoxarb. Very well, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 1:20 o’clock p. m., the committee took a recess 
until 2:30 o’clock p. m. 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The committee met at 2.30 o'clock, pursuant to the taking of 
recess. 


STATEMENT OF JAMES G. McDONALD. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the Chairman.) 

The CuHarrman. State your full name, residence and occupation, 
if you please, Mr, McDonald. 

Mr. McDoxarb. James G. McDonald, 103 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City; Chairman of the League of Free Nations 
Association. 

The Cuarrman. Do you prefer, Mr. McDonald, to make a state- 
ment rather than simply reply to questions? 

Mr. McDonatp. If I might, I would be glad to just read a portion 
of the statement which I have prepared, Just a half page or so of 
this, first. 

The CHarrMan. Just suit yourself about the course you desire to 
pursue. , 

Mr. McDonaxp. I will not bother you with reading the whole 
thing. In this statement I have merely tried to point out in a brief 
paragraph what the League of Free Nations Association is and how 
it came to be. It was an association formed a year ago this fall; 
that is, in November of 1918, as the result of a series of study con- 
ferences held weekly in New York and participated in by 40 or 50 
editors and publicists and students of international politics durin 
the summer and fall, and in November of last year they formed 
this Association, on the basis of a statement of principles which had 
nothing specifically to do with Mexico at all, but a statement of prin- 
ciples which they believed ought to underlie the possible settlement 
and what they want—some sort of new form of world organization 
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to remove the causes of war and to build up closer and more friendly 
relations between nations. 

The members of the executive committee are enumerated here on 
this first page, with just a word as to who they are; and the members 
of the national council of this association are indicated on the second 
page. 

This association did not take an active interest in Mexico, cer- 
_ tainly did not take an interest to the extent of forming a subcom- 
mittee on Mexico, until the end of last July. At the meeting of the 
executive committee on July 25, I believe it was, it was decided to 
organize a small committee on Mexico, with a view to studying con- 
ditions there and giving publicity to the truth about economics and 
social development there since Diaz’s régime. 

The members of the Mexican committee are indicated here on the 
rest of this second sheet. 

The program of this Mexican committee is summarized on the 
third sheet. | 

The immediate program is, first, syndicating gratis daily and 
Sunday feature material to the press throughout the country, pre- 
senting fact statements of actual conditions in Mexico. 

Second, cooperating with societies throughout the country inter- 
ested in justice for Mexico. 

Third, preparing for a Mexican conference in New York City, 
and urging the holding of similar conferences elsewhere. 

Fourth, arranging, in cooperation with other societies, for a mass 
meeting at Madison Square Garden. 

Fifth, acting as a medium for the creation of a commission of five 
or six nationally known and representative Americans, to investi- 
gate and report on actual conditions in Mexico. This commission 
will probably leave about October 2. 

Sixth, studying the situation from every angle, with a view to 
aiding in the formulation of a Mexican policy, at once economically 
sound and socially justifiable. 

This commission will probably leave about October 2, study the 
tenn there thoroughly, with the idea of aiding, as I have 
stated. 

By the way, before I forget it, I would like to have noted that Mr. 
Inman’s title on page 2, as a member of our Mexican committee is 
given here incorrectly. His exact title, I take it, will appear in yes- 
terday’s proceedings. It is executive secretary of the committee on 
cooperation in Latin Americia. 

e respectfully suggest to the Senate subcommittee that the fol- 
lowing individuals be asked to testify with reference to Mexican 
conditions. Leo S. Rowe, of the Treasury Department; Bishop 
Francis J. McConnell, of Denver, Colo.; Dr. H. S. Chester, Secretary 
of the Southern Presbyterian Mission Board; Dr. A. W. Halsey, 
of the New York Presbyterian Board; Ross A. Hadley of the 
Friends’ Mission Board, Indiana; David Lawrence of the New 
_ York Evening Post; Prof. Joseph Chamberlain, of the Columbia 
University. 

This association will be glad at any time to supply to the com- 
mittee an auditor’s statement showing receipts and expenditures 
since the conformation of the committee on Mexico, or, if you wish, 
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since the association was formed; names of all contributors will be 
gladly supplied. 

I would like to add here this statement to my forma] statement. 

We respectfully suggest that the Senate Foreign Relations Sub- 
committee ask a similar auditor’s statement from the National As- 
sociation for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. In this last statement you suggest, by making the 
request you have, that there is some antagonism between the work 
of your committee and that of the last committee to which you have 
referred, the Committee for the Protection of American Rights. 

Mr. McDonaxp. I am not conscious of any antagonism, sir. 

The CHarmrman. The request is made of the committee that we 
should request the committee on the protection of American rights in 
Mexico to file an auditor’s statement of their expenditures, following 
a statement that you are prepared to file an auditor’s report of your 
expenditures, aad that rather suggests that you thought one com- 
mittee was laboring along one line possibly, and another on another 


e. : 

Mr. McDonaxp. Well, they are both interested in Mexico, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The Cuaamman. The committee is glad to have your suggestions, 
of course, and the committee for the protection of American rights, 
or any other responsible committee or persons’ suggestions with ref- 
erence to its investigations, and would take such suggestions under 
proper consideration. 

You state, Mr. McDonald, that you expect the committee or a- 
subcommittee of your Mexican committee to leave about October 2, 
for the study of actual conditions in Mexico. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes; not a subcommittee of our committee, really, 
but acting merely as a clearing house for the formation of this 

up. 

The CHaIRMAN. It will leave about October 2 for the study and 
report npon actual conditions in Mexico? 

fr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. That is under the fifth head? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Yes, sir? 

The CHatrrman. Who will form that committee? 

Mr. McDonatp. The committee is not completed, but Bishop 
McConnell of Denver will probably be one member of the committee; 
Roval S. Davis, of the New York Evening Post, a second member; 
and a Mr. Taylor, whose initials, I think, are J. S., representing the 
Friends of Philadelphia, a third member. The other members have 
not yet been selected. . 

The CHarrman. Have any approaches been made to the Mexican 
officials with reference to the visit of this committee to Mexico? 

Mr. McDonatp. None at all, sir. 

The CnHarrman. Mexico has not been notified of your intentions 
in this matter? 

Mr. McDona.p. No, sir; except as they would receive notification 
through a circular letter which went out to our members. That is, 
there are no Mexican officials members of our association. They may - 
know of this plan through that general letter, but we have had no 
oficial communication. | 
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The Cuarman. Do you forward to Mexico, through sources in 
this country, transmit to Mexico the work of your committee, as evi- 
denced by bulletins, circulars, letters, and statements, etc., which 
you are sending out in this country ? 

Mr. McDona.p. I do not know what our Mexican mailing list is. 
I presume our Mexican correspondent receives all our our material. 
Certainly we receive material from Mexico City. 

The Cyarrman. Who is your Mexican correspondent? 

Mr. McDonatp. Mr. George F. Weeks. 

The Cuarrman. And his location is what? 

Mr. McDonaxp. He is editor of the Mexican Review. 

The CHarrmMan. Where? 

Mr. McDonatp. Mexico City. 

The Cuarrman. You have referred to La Revista Mexicana. You 
state here, first, that you are engaged in syndicating gratis daily and 
Sunday feature material to the press throughout the country, present- 
ing fact statements of actual conditions in Mexico. What method 
do you pursue of ascertaining the truth of the facts contained in the 
statements which you are syndicating ? 

Mr. McDona.p. We get the best evidence available to the members 
ORU or other people whom we consult in New York or else- 
where. 

The Cuarman. Your committee are James G. McDonald, chair- 
man; Rev. Henry A. Atkinson, and others whose names you have 
fiven, whom it is not necessary for me to repeat now. How often 

oes your committee meet ? 

Mr. McDonavp. Our committee has met actually since its forma- 
tion was authorized, on July 25—I think its first meeting was per- 
haps July 29—it has met, I should say, three times, or possibly four 
times since then. 

The CuarrMan. Has the material which you are sending out been 
submitted to your committee at any meeting? 

Mr. McDonatp. Not all of it. 

The CHarrMAn. Has any of it? 

Mr. McDonabp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What has been submitted to your committee 
among your material? 

Mr. McDona.p. That would involve a detailed knowledge of each 
thing we have sent out, sir, and I am not prepared off hand to tell 
you, because we have sent out a good many things. I would be glad, 
if there is any question as to any specific matter, to answer you. 

The CuHarrmMan. I will take it up in more detail. I have here, 
under the caption “ Free service—The League of Free Nations Asso- 
ciation, New York—Release on receipt,” an interview given by Engi- 
neer Joaquin Santaella, Chief of the Petroleum Section of the Mexi- 
can Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, translated from 
Excelsior, of August 14, 1919. Was that submitted to your com- 
mittee ? 

Mr. McDonatp. I do not know, sir. 

The CuHarrman. What method did you pursue before sending this 
out to ascertain the facts set forth, the truth of them? 

Mr. McDona.p. We sent it out as a statement of the head of the 
Mexican Technical Commission, presuming, as an official document, 
it would set forth the truth. 
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The CHarrman. You caused no investigation to be made of either 
the law or the facts or the statements set forth in it? 

Mr. McDona.p. Well, the material was prepared by certain mem- 
bers of the committee, who presumably knew. 

The Cuarrmaan. Who prepared it; what members of the committee 
prepared this particular document ? 

Mr. McDonavp. That particular document was edited, I think, by 
De Bekker. 

The Cuatirman. Who is Mr. de Bekker? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Mr. de Bekker, to the best of my knowledge, sir 
was a correspondent in Mexico for the New York Tribune, returne 
in Mav and resigned from the Tribune. Formerly he was what you 
call editor of secondary news for a number of years on the Evening 
Post; and prior to that he was with the Herald, I believe, and pos- 
sibly with some other New York paper. 

The CuHairman. Do you happen to know whether Mr. de Bekker 
is a lawyer? 

Mr. McDonatp. I have a very definite impression that he is not, 
sir. 

The CuarrMan. This article, then, was suggested to you by Mr. 
de Bekker, brought to you by Mr. de Bekker, or prepared for you 
by Mr. de Bekker? 

Mr. McDona.p. I do not know how the thing came into the office. 
It was suggested to me by Mr. de Bekker, yes, and issued on the re- 
sponsibility of the person who prepared it. 

The CHarrmMan. De Bekker? 

Mr. McDonatp. No; Mr. Santaella. 

The CrarrmMan. This appears to be a reprint from the Excelsior? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who obtained it from the Excelsior and presented 
it to you ? 

Mr. McDona.p. I presume it came from Mr. Weeks along with 
other material. I do not know about that. I say that because we 
get the Excelsior occasionally, but we have not any complete file. 

The Cuarrman. Did you give any personal attention to this arti- 
cle before sending it out? 

Mr. McDonavp. I glanced it through. 

The CuarrmMan. Are you now familiar with the contents of it? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. 

The Crarrman. As nearly as you recall now, it was only passed 
upon by Mr. De Bekker? 

Mr. McDona.p. It was aes upon by me before it went out, but 
I did not go through the thing thoroughly, and I am not thoroughly 
acquainted with it now. 

The Cuarrman. That is your custom in sending out your material, 
is it? 

Mr. McDonavp. Some material, yes. 

The CyarrmMan. It was in this case, at any rate, the procedure 
which you followed? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

The CnarrMan. I have here advance proofs from the World To- 
morrow. the League of Free Nations, New York, “The Truth About 

Mexico.” Who prepared that article? 
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Mr. McDonavp. That article was written by Mr. Norman Thomas, 
the editor of the World To-morrow. 

The CuarrMan. Who called attention to it? 

Mr. McDona.p. Mr. Thomas talked the thing over with me before 
he prepared it, and said he would like to have our judgment on it 
before he set it up, and I read it before he set it up, and after it was 
set up we thought we would like to send it out. 

The CuarrmMan. Who thought? 

Mr. McDonavp. I should say in this case it was submitted to the 
members of the committee, and I think the committee very generally 
felt that it ought to go out. 

The Cuarrman. That was submitted, then, to the Rev. Henry A. 
Atkinson, Prof. Joseph Chamberlain 

Mr. McDonaxp. No; it was not submitted to the full membership 
of the committee. It was submitted to the members that I could get 
over the phone. It was submitted to Mr. Kellogg, I believe. 

The CuarrMan. Paul Kellogg, editor of the Survey? 

Mr. McDonabp. Yes, sir; and also submitted to Mr. de Bekker. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes 

Mr. McDona.p. And probably those are the only two members of 
the committee besides myself. 

The CuarrMan. I notice in this article reference in these words: 

This testimony is supported by the Protestant missionaries who work in 
Mexico, by that trained and impartial observer, Mr. de Bekker, and by the 
simple fact that the Mexican official commission on financial reorganization 
turned to America for nine of its expert advisers. 

This is the- Mr. de Bekker to whom this article was submitted, 
among others, is it? 

Mr. McDona bp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecer. The chairman being interrupted a moment, I 
will ask you a question or two. You spoke of having got these 
gentlemen over the phone. Did you get them together so that they 
sat together ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Not in connection with this. 

Senator Braxpecre, The article was sent to each one of them? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes; it was sent; but I mean that just those two 
gentlemen gave their opinions before the thing was sent out. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Thomas, you say, wrote this article? 

Mr. McDona tp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman, And he is the editor of The World To-morrow ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmMan. What has been Mr. Thomas’s attitude, if you 
know, during this war which is Just over? 

Mr. McDonatp. I don’t know, sir, except very casually. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t know Mr. Thomas at all personally, or did not 
know him until the last two or thre months. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know whether his leanings were pro- 
Ally or not? 

Mr. McDonatp. I do not know whether they were pro-Ally or not; 
no, sir. 

The CHarrman. You have only known him very recently? 

Mr. McDona.p. Very recently; yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You have had not reason to think that his lean- 
ings were pro-german? 
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Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. | 

The Cuarrman. You have not made an investigation along that 
line, have vou, Mr. McDonald? 

Mr. McDonap. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. He simply called this article to your attention and 
you took it up with Mr. de Bekker and Mr. Kellogg, of the com- 
mittee, and you agreed that it should be passed out? 

Mr. McDoxatp. Well, Mr. Thomas was very strongly recom- 
mended to us as an honest man by friends in Philadelphia, in whom 
we have confidence; but about Mr. Thomas’s war record I know 
nothing of my own knowledge, sir. 

The Cuamsman. Who recommended Mr. Thomas to you? 

Mr. McDonatp. Mr. Harvey, of the Society of Friends in Phila- 
delphia, and Mr. Taylor, that I spoke of a moment ago, and he is 
very prominent in ahul is called the Young Friends’ Movement in 
the Society of Friends. 

The Cnam{max. I have here, under the caption— 

Free Service—The League of Free Nations Associations, New 
York—Release on Receipt—Crops for the Year 1918 in Mexico. 

Who prepared that article? i 

Mr. McDoxaro. I can not answer, sir, except that Mr. de Bekker 
has had general charge of publicity material, and I should say that 
he prepared it. 

The Cuam{max. Did you pass upon it? 

Mr. McDoxarn. In a casual way only, sir. 

The Cuamrsan. Did you undertake to check it up to ascertain 
the truth? 

Mr. McDonaup. Personally I did not. 


The Cuamman. Did you present it to any other members of your 
committee? f 


Mr. McDonaxp. No. sir. 

The Cmarmax. Did you authorize Mr. de Bekker to send it out, or 
did you send it out yourself ? 

Mr. McDoxaup. I do not know quite what to say to that, because, 
of course, neither he nor I actually sent it out. It was sent out by 
the outer office, but Mr. de Bekker probably asked me whether it 
should go and I probably told him yes. 

The CHarruan. What do you mean by the outer office? 

Mr. McDonaup. Where the mailing and sealing is done. 

The Cnamman. That office does not just pick up stuff? 

_ Mr. McDonatp. No. I mean that Mr. de Bekker told them to do 
It. but practically I told him to go ahead. 
e Cuamrman. But it was not passed on by any committee? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. 

The Crairman. Have you reported to your committee what you 
were sending out? 

Mr. McDonatp. The committee received everything. 

The Cyamman. I understand they received everything, but I 
a you whether you made any report to them as to what you sent 
out? 

Mr. McDoxaro. Yes, sir. 

The Cmammax. Have you a copy of that report? 

Mr. McDoxatp. You mean a formal writen report ? 

The Cmamman. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. McDonatp. No, sir; we do not make a formal written report. 

The CuHarrMan. I note here: “Free service. The League of Free 
Nations Association, New York. Release on receipt. Huerta and 
Revenge, by L. J. de Bekker.” Presumably that was prepared by 
Mr. de Bekker? 

Mr. McDonatp. He signed it, sir. 

The Cuairman. Who sent it out? 

Mr. McDonatp. Our association, sir. 

The Cuarrman. By whose order? 

a McDonatp. By my order, as far as there was an executive 
order. 

The Cuarrman. Was that presented to any of the members of your 
committee ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Not in advance of its being sent out. 

The Cuarrman. I have here: 


Free service. The League of Free Nations Association, New York—Release 
on receipt—Weeks versus Creel. 


Do you recall that article? 

Mr. McDonanxp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who prepared it? 

Mr. McDona tp. If it is the article I have in mind it is an extract— 
may I ask whether that is the exact title? 

The CuHarrmMan. Yes. I will read the first part of it so as to 
refresh your memory: ' 

Mr. George Creel, lately chairman of the committee on public information, 
but who has not been in Mexico recently, has been writing about the oil 
situation there, apparently on second-hand information. Mr. George F. Weeks, 
lately of the Committee on Public Information, who has spent a quarter of a 
century in Mexico and is there now, and is in close contact with the Petroleum 
Technical Comunission® of the Mexican Government, differs from his former 
chief, both as to facts and the inferences drawn from them. 

The League of Free Nations Association, which desires only that the truth 
about Mexico be known, offers the following excerpt from a letter from Mr. 
Weeks to help clarify the situation. 

Mr. McDonatp. I presume the rest of that is from Mr. Weeks’s 
article in La Revista. 

The CuarrMan. “ But,” you say, “ there is an official record of the 
amount of oil shipped by each company of its value and of the export 
taxes paid thereon. For 1918 it was as follows.” 

Now, what was the source of your information on this subject— 
just the Weeks letter or the article in La Revista? 

Mr. McDonatp. That I can not answer. 

The CuarrMan. You do not know who prepared this, then? 

Mr. McDonatp. I presume Mr. de Bekker prepared it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was it presented to any member of your com- 
mittee? 

Mr. McDona.p. No, sir. 

The CuarrMANn. And you did not check it over yourself? 

Mr. McDona.p. No, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. It was sent to the outer office or handed to the 
outer office by yourself or Mr. de Bekker to be sent out? 

Mr. McDonatp. Presumably by Mr. de Bekker; yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMAN. I have here: 

Free service—The League of Free Nations Association, New York—Release 
on receipt—Improved conditions in Mexico. 
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Do you recall that article? 
Mr. McDona tp. I recall it in a very general way, sir. 
The CuarrmMan. Who prepared it? | 
Mr. McDonatp. It was prepared precisely as the last one, I take it; 
that is, by Mr. de Bekker on the basis of information he had. 
The CHarrMan. And submitted to any member of your com- 
mittee ? 
Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. 
The CuHarrman. Verified in any way by yourself? 
Mr. McDona.p. Not personally; no, sir. 
The Cuarrman. And sent out. as the other material was sent out, 
either handed in by Mr. de Bekker or yourself ? 
Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. | 
The Cmarman. I have here: 
Free service—The League of Free Nations Association, New York—Release 
August 30, 1919—Small-town stuff, by Kincheloe Robbins. 
Do you recall that article? 
Mr. McDonavp. I recall the title, simply, sir. 
The CHarrman. It was sent’out by your organization ? 
Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. Do you know who prepared it? 
Mr. McDona.p. I presume Mr. de Bekker did. 
a ba ae Then Mr. de Bekker sometimes signs other names, 
oes he? ; 
Mr. McDona.p. Well, may I see it? 
The CHairman, Certainly. You sent it to me, Mr. McDonald. 
Mr. McDona.p (after examining the paper handed him). I con- 
ard do not know who Mr. Kincheloe Robbins is. It may be Mr. de 
ekker. 
The CHarrman. Did you ever read it before? 
Mr. McDonatp. No. 
The CxHarrman. Do you know anything about it at all? 
Mr. McDonaxp. Only what I have seen now. 
The Cuarrman. Did you know it had been sent out? 
Mr. McDona.p. Yes. 
The Cuarrman. Then you have seen it before? 
a McDonatp. Yes, sir; I had seen it before; I had not read it 
ore. 
The CHarrman. It was not presented to your committee? 
Mr. McDona.p. No. 
The Cuatrman. Who presented it to you when you saw it before? 
Mr. McDonatp. I remember once seeing it, after the thing was 
printed: and Mr. de Bekker may have shown it to me before. 
The CHarmman. You only saw it after it was printed. 
Mr. McDona.p. I may have seen it before; I don’t remember. 
The Cuarrman. It was sent out from your outer office, having ar- 
rived there in the usual course? 
Mr. McDona.p. It was sent out by us; yes, sir. 
The CHarrman. Which you have described? 
Mr. McDonabp. Yes, sir. 
The CuHarrman (reading): 
Reprinted from the New York Sun, Tuesday, August 26, 1919—United States 


prepared to run Mexico as it did Cuba—Intervention plans complete as to land 
and sea operations—Country is helpless—Bankruptcy and confiscation of 
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foreign property unescapexnble—Special dispatch to the Sun—Washington, 
August 25. 

Who prepared this? 

é Mr. McDonaxp. Of course, that was merely extracted from the 
un. 

The Cuairman. Who did it? 

Mr. McDonanp. I did, sir. 

The CHairman. You yourself? 

Mr. McDonap. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Did you submit it to any of your committee? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Except as I talked to them over the phone—talked 
to one or two members. 

The CHarrman, What members? 

Mr. McDoxaro. Mr. Kellogg in this case and perhaps one other 
member. | 
. The CuarrMan. But you do not recall his name? 

Mr. McDonanp. No. 

The CuarrMan. And not with Mr. De Bekker? 

._ Mr. McDonatp. Yes; Mr. De Bekker and myself talked the thing 
over, but I meant other than Mr. De Bekker. 

The Cuamman. This is the one article so far referred to which 
you yourself prepared? 

Mr. McDonatp. I did not prepare it except as I used the shears in 
cutting it out of the Sun. 

The Crairman. I understand that you did not write it, but you 
used the shears and cut it out of the Sun and prepared it for your 
outer oflice for printing and being sent out? 

Mr. McDonabp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And this is the only one of these documents so far 
referred to which you did so prepare? 

Mr. McDonatp. I do not know what my connection was specifically 
with the article about the “Truth about Mexico,” but, in general, 
that is an accurate statement. 

The CHairMan (reading) : 

Reprinted from the New York Evening Post, Tuesday, August 5, 1919—Gates’s 
notes show relation with Mexican rebels testified recently at Congress hearing 
would overthrow Carranza—Failed to get Washington interested in plan to send 
ee rebel factions—By David Lawrence, special dispatch to the Evening 

OST. e 
Who prepared this for sending out? 

Mr. McDoxar»b. I would say that was my selection from the Post. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have the authority of the Evening Post to 
use it as propaganda matter? 

Mr. McDonabp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And you prepared it yourself? 

Mr. McDonabp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You are the exchange editor for your 

Mr. McDonatp (interposing). I am not normally; no, sir. If I 
were, I would know more about those other things, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who is your exchange editor? 

Mr. McDonatp. We do not function quite as a newspaper. We 
have no exchange editor in the technical sense. 

The CrarrMan. Well, who would know more about these things? 

Mr. McDonaup. Mr. De Bekker. 
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The Cyarrman. Mr. De Bekker? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. This article by Lawrence, then, appearing in the 
Post. vou think was prepared as propaganda material by yourself 
and by authority of the Post? 

Mr. McDonatp. The Post knew we were using it; yes. 

The CuarrMan. You notified them that you proposed to use it? 

Mr. McDonatp. I do not know specifically that we notified them. 

The Cuarrman. Well, it is a copyrighted article. 

Mr. McDona.p. It is a copyrighted article, and we give them 
credit for it. I presume they were asked about it. At any rate, 
there was never any objection. 

The CHaIRMAN. You did not ask them personally ? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It was prepared by you with the shears, and sent 
by you to the outer office for mailing, as part of your propaganda 
material? 

Mr. McDonabp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you before sending that out bring the matter 
to the attention of Mr. Gates, who is quoted in it? 

Mr. McDona.p. The Evening Post, I understand, before Mr. Law- 
rence prepared his article, had Mr. Gates on the long distance phone 
and talked it over with him. | 

The CHarrmMan. You yourself did not? 

Mr. McDonanxp. No, sir. 

The CHarmman. Have you talked with Mr. Gates since about it? 

Mr. McDona tp. I have not talked with Mr. Gates, before or since. 

The CHarrman. I have here: 

Free service—The League of Free Nations Association, New York—Release 
on receipt—wWilson’s mistaken policy, by L. J. De Bekker. 

Presumably this article was prepared by Mr. De Bekker or Mr. 
Kincheloe or somebody. Do you know just who prepared it? 

Mr. McDonatp. Mr. De Bekker prepared it, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. Is Mr. De Bekker an employee of your as- 
sociation? | 

Mr. McDonatp. He is, sir. 

Senator BranpEGEE. Employed by the year? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. 

Senator BranpEecEE. By the month? 

Mr. McDonavp. Well, he was employed by us practically on a 
weekly basis, beginning the Ist of August. He is still in our service, 
sir. 
Senator Branpecee. The ist of August of what year? 

Mr. McDona.p. This year. 

r A BranpEcEE. What is the title of the position which he 
olds? 

Mr. McDonatp. He has never been honored with a title, sir. He 
is ever of the committee and has done most of our publicity 
work. 

Senator Branpecre. He is a member of your association, then ? 

Mr. McDona.p. He is a member of the committee. I don’t know 
whether he is a member of the association or not. 
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Senator Branpecee. Is not the committee composed of people 
who are members of the association ? 

Mr. McDonatp. The members of the committee are not of neces- 
sity members of the association, because all the members of the 
association are $5 members. | 

Xa BranpecrEe. How many members of the association are 
there i 

Mr. McDonaxp. Of actual $5 members, about 1,250, I should 
say. 

Senatit Branpecee. Is there a different class of membership be- 
sides the $5 membership ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. No. That is the only kind of members we have. 
We have others who contribute, however, who may contribute in 
less amounts than $5, and then we have still others on the mailing 
list who contribute nothing. | 

Senator BranpeceeE. Is the League of Free Nations Association an 
incorporated body? 

Mr. McDona.p. No, sir. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Just a voluntary association ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranpEGEE. You say in this paper that you filed with the 
committee a few moments ago, that, as the result of those confer- 
ences held during the summer and fall of 1918, this group formed . 
the League of Free Nations Association on the basis of a statement 
of members issued in November, last year. 

Mr. McDonanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. Have you put that statement in the record ? 

Mr. McDonatp. No; it has not been put in, but it is here, and if 
you would like to have it—— 

Senator Branpeces. I would like to look at it and then see whether 
it should go into the record or not. 

Mr. McDona.p. I would be glad to supply you with any number 
of copies. Here is another copy. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Your paper purports to state those principles, 
emphasizes the necessity for some sort of new form of world organi- 
zation, to remove the causes of war, and to build up closer and more 
friendly relations between nations. 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranpEGcEE. Now, have you made this association world- 
wide yet? 

Mr. McDonatp. Not in the sense—I did not mean that our asso- 
ciation was to be world-wide. I merely meant that we here would 
urge the adoption of—well, specifically, for instance, the league of 
nations. That was one of the cardinal principles in our statement 
of principles. 

Senator Branpecre. “Some sort of new form of world organiza- 
tion.” | 

Now, as a matter of fact, have you adopted resolutions, or in any 
wav taken cognizances in your association as to whether they are 
in favor of the proposed form for a league of nations now pending 
in the Senate? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. I would like to have that also. 
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Mr. McDonatp. We took a referendum of our members in the 
course of the spring, and we asked them, as I remember it, four ques- 
tions. If you like, I will give you a form of that. We asked them 
specifically this. They were permitted to mark whether they favored 
m is set forth in this referendum ballot. I will read it. 

irst : 


I favor unreserved ratification by the Senate of the treaty with Germany, 
including the league of nations covenant. 


Second: 


I favor unreserved rejection by the Senate of the treaty with Germany, in- 
cluding the league of nations covenant. 


Third: 


I favor ratification by the Senate of the treaty with Germany, including the 
league of nations covenant, provided reservations are made by the Senate on 
article 10 of the covenant. 


Fourth: 


I favor ratification by the Senate of the treaty with Germany, including the 
league of nations covenant, and urge the following qualifications or interpreta- 
tions by the Senate: That Kiaochow and the German concessions in Shantung 
be immediately restored to China; that nothing in the league of nations cove- 
nant be interpreted to inhibit the right of revolution; that Germany and 
Russia be admitted without delay into the council of the league of nations. 


That was the referendum, and, as the result of that referendum 
and as the result of a meeting of our membership in New York, the 
following resolution was adopted : 


Resolved, That the League of Free Nations Association, In accordance with a 
referendum of its full membership, calls upon all forward-looking citizens to 
urge the United States Senate: 

1. To ratify without reservation the treaty with Germany, including the 
league of nations covenant. Such ratification would establish immediate peace, 
the world’s most urgent need in the interest of order and progress, would 
abolish many international injustices which have proved prolific causes of war, 
and would create an agency for the rectification of remaining injustices and 
fur the establishment of mutually advantageous and just relations between 
nations. 

2. To accompany its ratification with a resolution declaring it to be the 
purpose of the United States, as made possible by the league of nations cove- 
hant, to: 

(a) Press for the immediate restoration of Kiaochow and the German con- 
cessions in Shantung to the Chinese Republic. 

(b) Hold that nothing in the treaty or the covenant shall be construed as 
authorizing interference by the league of nations in internal revolutions or 
as preventing genuine redress and readjustment of boundaries, through orderly 
processes provided by the league, at any time in the future that these may 
be demanded by the welfare and manifest interest of the people concerned. 

ic) Call for the inclusion of Germany in the council of the league as soon 
as the new republic shall have entered in good faith upon carrying out the 
treaty provisions; for the inclusion of Russia as soon as the Russian people 
establish stable government; and for the full participation of both Germany 
and Russia on equal footing in all economic intercourse as the best insurance 
against any reversion to the old scheme of balance of power, economic privilege, 
and war. 

td) Press for the progressive reduction of armaments by all nations. 

(e) Throw its whole weight in behalf of such changes in the constitution and 
such developments in the practice of the league as will make it more demo- 
cratic in its scheme of representation, its procedure more legislative and less 
exclusively diplomatic—an instrument of growth invigorated and molded by 
the active, democratic forces of the progressive nations. 
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Mr. McDonatp. I have quite a lot [examining]. There is one 
thing that has gone out since that. It is an open letter addressed to 
the tin of the United States [handing document to the chair- 
man]. 

The Cratrman. This document which you have just handed me is 
headed “ League of Free Nations Association, 130 West Forty-second 
Street, New York City, September 3, 1919; to the Hon. Woodrow 
Wilson, President of the United States of America, Executive Man- 
sion, Washington, D. C. Mr. President,” and it is signed by “ L. J. 
de Bekker, James G. McDonald, for the committee on Mexico.” Mr. 
McDonald, was that article, before being sent out, submitted to your 
committee ? 

Mr. McDonaup. The thing was submitted to all the members of 
the committee, but answers from all of them were not had before the 
thing was sent out. 

The CnHairman. From whom—from what members of the com- 
mittee did you have answers? 

Mr. McDonatp. Well, when I left New York, sir, we had an 
answer from Dr. Lynch and Dr.—the thing was submitted; it was 
not read at the committee meeting when Mr. Davis was present, and 
Mr. Inman, and one or two other members of the committee. It was 
also submitted to Mr. Moors before it was sent out, and to two or 
three other persons not members of the committee, whom we hoped 
would lay it before the President. It was submitted to them because 
the atk going to present it to the President, and that part of it fell 
through. 

The Cuatraan. The other members of the committee to whom it 
was sent—did they approve it, all of them ? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. After reading it? 

Mr. McDonarp. Yes, sir; I presume so. 

The CHarrman. You presume so? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And did thev have any explanation of it in addi- 
tion than simplv the article itself? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. I should say that Mr. Moors suggested 
certain changes, and three or four other persons to whom it was sent 
suggested changes, and these changes were incorporated in the letter. 

The Crairman. Can you point out where those changes were in- 
corporated ? 

Mr. McDonatp. I could not, sir, because I have not the other copy 
here. They are matters of stvle and emphasis rather than anything 
else, I should judge. You will notice that this says that we had a 
membership of 2,400. I said a moment ago that we had a paid 
membership of 1,250. This membership included those who received 
this service on the list 

The CramrmMan. Yes; but that did not attract any attention; but 
it happens that I looked rather to the end of the letter, and I note 
about the fourth from the last paragraph the following: 

The only people, in fact, Mr. President, who have been actively engaged in a 
shameless effort, by the publication of alleged atrocities and by the slander 
of the whole Mexican nation, to force an intervention, are a group of oil inter- 


ests and mine owners who, by subsidies to bandits, are fomenting armed 
rebellion against the Government of Mexico, although bound by terms of the 
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concessions under which they operate to regard themselves as Mexican citizens 
in the eyes of the law, and not to seek diplomatic aid in the settlement of their 
grievances or claims against the Mexican Government. 

Now, Mr. McDonald, to what oil interests do you refer? 

Mr. McDonaxp. I personally had no specific oil interests in mind. 

ay CuarrMAN. You say that you had no specific oil interests in 
mind? 

Mr. McDona.p. No, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Then you intended to refer generally to the 
American oil interests; you intended that, did you? - 

Mr. McDona.p. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. You did not? 

Mr. McDona.p. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. What did you intend, Mr. McDonald, by it? 

Mr. McDonavp. I intended that I had the impression that all the 
oil interests were interested in painting a black picture in Mexico, 
to paint the picture in Mexico rather black. I had no specific infor- 
mation in regard to oil propaganda at all, sir. 

The Cuairman. But you joined in this statement, Mr: McDonald? 

Mr. McDonaxp. I did, sir. 

The Crarrman. And you have no specific information upon the 
matter whatsoever ? 

Mr. McDona.p. The matter of specific information beyond what I 
indicated ; no, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I have not heard you indicate any. What infor- 
mation did you have with reference to the oil interests and their 
activities in Mexico and their propaganda? 

Mr. McDonatp. I had no specific information beyond the fact that 
it seemed to me that we were getting in the daily press for the last 
two or three months an exceedingly unusual amount of information 
about Mexico, most of it painting the picture very dark, and I under- 
stand the chief economic difficulty is the oil problem in Mexico. Be- 
yond that I have no reason for accusing anybod 

The CuarrMan. You also referred to the “ mining interests.” You 
did not confine your statement to the oil interests— 

Are a group of oil interests and mine owners, who, by subsidies to bandits, 
are fomenting armed rebellion against the Government of Mexico. 

That is a pretty strong charge, Mr. McDonald. And you say you 
have no specific or other information upon the subject ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. No, sir. The matter of fomenting rebellion, the 
only specific reference I had was the case of Pelaez in Tampico. 

The CuarrMan. What do you know about that? 

Mr. McDonavp. Only the particular thing—that is, the charge 
that Mr. de Bekker made in The Nation. 

The Cnammasx. And your information is a charge made by Mr. de 
Bekker? 

Mr. McDoxarb. Yes, sir; the charge made in The Nation and the 
answer that came from the departments. 

The Crnarm{man. And that is all that you had upon the subject— 
all the information that you had upon that sabiect) 

Mr. McDonatp. We wrote a letter to the State Department, to 
Mr. Lansing, calling his attention to that charge and asking whether 
it was true that the State Department knew of the payment to Pelaez 
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of money, and Mr. Adee replied, saying that before he answered our 
request he would like to know where we had got our information, and 
my answer to Mr. Adee was that the charge had been made in The 
Nation by Mr. de Bekker, and I repeated what Mr. de Bekker told me, 
that Mr. Prussing, I think it was—I am not sure of the spelling—that 
in an interview with Mr. Prussing and Mr. de Bekker in the office, and 
according to Mr. de Bekker’s statement Mr. Prussing said that he 
i employed by certain oil interests and admitted payments to 
elaez. 

The Cuarrman. And you wrote all of this to Mr. Adee? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairMan. Have you copies of that correspondence? 

Mr. McDonatp. I have. I can find it for you. Do you want me 
to put it into the record? 

he CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. McDonavp. Do you want—— 

The CuarrMANn. Have you the answer received to that? 

Mr. McDona.p. We have not received an answer. 

l ae CuairmMan. Did you receive an acknowledgment of your last 
etter 

Mr. McDona tp. No, sir. | 

The Cuarrman. And the only communication upon the subject that 
you have received has been the acknowledgment of your letter by Mr. 
Adee with the request that you furnish him with the source of your 
information ? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. : 

The Cuairman. And that is all you have heard from him? 

Mr. McDona.. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did Mr. de Bekker at any of these conferences 
eoir tell you that he knew about payments to anyone else except 

elaez ? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Did you ever hear of payments to anyone else 
except Pelaez? | 

Mr. McDoxarn. No, sir. 

The CHarrman,. Do you speak Spanish or do you read it, Mr. Mc- 
Donald? 

Mr. McDoxarb. I speak it and read it sufficiently to have some 
credit in college, but that does not say very much about my knowledge 
now. I can read it; yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. You can read it? The Spanish documents and 
the pi ers that you get, can you read them yourself? 

Mr. McDonanxp. I can read them. 

The Cuarrman. And you do read them yourself and not have Mr. 
de Bekker read them for you? That is what I mean. 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sır. If I do not find those letters for you 
right now, may I send them to you? 

The CHarrmaNn. You can send them later. Now, Mr. McDonald, 
this is an appeal to the President of the United States, and Mr. de 
Bekker and yourself for your committee stated to the President of 
the United States, I read again, that— 

The only people, in fact, Mr. President, who have been actively engaged in a 


shameless effort, by the publication of alleged atrocities and by the slander of 
the whole Mexican Nation, to force an intervention are a group of oil interests 
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and mine owners who, by subsidies to bandits, are fomenting armed rebellion 
against the Government of Mexico, although bound by terms of the concessions 
under which they operate to regard themselves as Mexican citizens in the eyes 
of the law and not to seek diplomatic aid in the settlement of their grievances 
or claims against the Mexican Government. 

You made that statement as a fact to the President. Now you say 
that you had no other foundation for that statement than what you 
have given us—statements made by Mr. de Bekker? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir; that is my only concrete information. 

The CuHatrman. Then: you took the matter up by correspondence 
with the State Department? 

Mr. McDowna tp. I submitted the charge to the State Department. 

The Crarmman. Was that following the preparation of this letter 
or prior to it? 

Mr. McDonatp. Prior to it. 

The CHarrMan. Then, after you had written to the State Depart- 
ment, you did not wait for an answer from them before getting up 
this letter ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. We waited a matter of two or three weeks. 

The CHarman. And in two or three weeks, not having received an 
answer, then you issued this letter to the President and sent it out to 
the public? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, what do you mean by the oil companies and 
mining interests securing the publication of alleged atrocities? Have 
you any information upon the subject? 

Mr. McDona.p. I have no information, sir, beyond the fact that a 
good many of these stories of things happening in Mexico have been 
upon investigation proven to be not exactly as terrible as the first 
stories sent out. 

The Cuarrman. Investigations made by whom? 

Mr. McDonatp. I mean to say, after two or three days there was 
an opportunity for the facts to be known, and after that opportunity 
had been given 

The CHatrman. In what instance? 

Mr. McDona.p. Well, I had in mind, for instance, the robberies 
of certain Americans, a matter of two months ago. Our initial im- 
pressions was that our honor had been besmirched, and all sorts of 
things had happened, and finally the sum and substance of it was 
that—that one of them lost a pair of shoes and another a watch, a 
gold watch, or a watch of some sort, and apparently the honor of 
the country was not involved. — 

The Cuairman. Where did that report first receive publicity, from 
what source? 

Mr. McDona.. I do not. know, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You do not know that it came from the State 
Department itself, do you? | 

Mr. McDona.p. I do not remember. 

The Cuarrman. And do you think that that was one of the slan- 
derous articles printed by the oil interests? 

Mr. McDonatp. I do not know; no, sir. l 

The Cuarrman. Don’t you know that it was given out by Mr. 
Daniels, who said that he had had a telegram a few days since and 
his attention had been called to it, and he gave it out himself? 
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Mr. McDonatp. I do not know, sir. 

The CuHairman. That is the matter. You say that you have in 
aoe of the specific instances that, you say, justified this state- 
ment 

Mr. McDonatp. I was saying that was one of the specific instances 
in which our initial impressions | 

The Cuairman. I am asking you about this letter that you sent out, 
in which you state, as a fact, to the President, that the only people 
who had been actively engaged in a shameless effort, by the publica- 
tion of alleged atrocities, and by the slander of the whole Mexican 
nation, to force an intervention, are a group of oil interests and 
mine owners who, by subsidies to bandits, are fomenting armed re- 
bellion against the Government of Mexico, and I asked you to give 
one instance where they had done that, and to give one instance 
which had been brought to your attention, where the publication of 
any alleged atrocities which are shown to be untrue had been made 
by any American interests, and to that I am directing your atten- 
tion. You cited an instance where the publication came from a de- 
partment of this Government itself, and that you cite as a basis for 
this statement. 

Mr. McDonatp. I did not cite that specifically as a basis for that 
charge. I do not know of concrete cases where oil interests—— 

The Cuarrman. Then what justified you in sending a letter of this 
kind stating to the President of the United States that, as a fact, stat- 
ing that it was true? 

r. McDonatp. Because I took Mr. de Bekker’s judgment of the 
thing and my general impression of the situation. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. de Bekker is your authority for these state- 
ments here, which you told the President of your country were the 
facts. 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. That is the only instance that you can now recall 
where a mistake has apparently been made in the publication of some 
atrocity, which later investigation has shown not to be correct or true 
or to be exaggerated or overdrawn? 

Mr. McDona.p. The only one which I remember at this moment. 

The CizarrMan. And you felt justified, Mr. McDonald, in the name 
of your league, of 1,250 or 2,400 membership, in signing this statement 
upon the facts which you have given, signing it for the committee on 
Mexico and sending it to the President of the United States and then 
sending it out to the public? 

Mr. McDonatp. I did it, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. I know that, but do you feel that you were justified 
in doing it? 

Mr. McDona.p. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Why? What justification have you? | 

Mr. McDona.p. Because my 1mpression—it is not more than an im- 
pression—is as it is indicated there. 

The CuarrMAN. Do you think that the President would appreciate 
the fact if you had set forth in this letter that that was your impres- 
sion? 

Mr. McDoxarn. I had no reason for knowing what the President 
would appreciate. | 
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The Cuarman. Suppose the President of the United States were 
to write to you upon a similar subject, and it should develop that he 
had no facts within his knowledge upon which he based a statement 
of this kind, would you not feel, if he later said that it was simply 
an impression upon his mind, that he should have stated that it was 
but an impression ? 

Mr. McDonaxp. Evidently ; yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And don’t you think that you should treat the 
President of the United States as he would treat you in a matter of 
this kind? 

Mr. McDonatp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Of course, I suppose that you know nothing more 
about these predatory capitalists than you have shown that you know 
about these selfish mining interests? 

Mr. McDonatp. No, sir. 

The CuHairman. That is all, Mr. McDonald. Mr. McDonald, may 
I ask where you were born? 

Mr. McDona.p. I was born in Coldwater, Ohio. Is that all, sir. 

The Cuairman. That is all. I had forgotten to ask you that in 
the first place. Are there any other members of your committee, Mr. 
McDonald, present? 

Mr. McDonatp. I think not, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Trowbridge, 
whom we mentioned to you, is, I understand, now in Mexico on this 
business, and Mr. Slaughter is, as I understand now, in Texas on busi- 
ness, and he was expecting to testify before your committee when the 
committee would hold its sessions there. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD L. DOHENY. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. 

n CuarrMan, Please state your name, residence, and occupa- 
tion 

Mr. Doneny. Edward Lawrence Doheny; residence, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; occupation, at present, oil producer. 

o CĦairMaN. I will ask you a preliminary question or two, Mr. 
oheny. ‘ 

Where are you engaged in the production of oil? 

Mr. Domeny. In California and in Mexico. 

The Cuairman. How long have you been engaged in the produc- 
tion of oil in Mexico? I will say, rather, I will qualify that: How 
ong have you been engaged in Mexico in prospecting or producing 
oil ¢ 

Mr. Doneny. A little over 20 years; in fact, 20 years last May I 
made my first oil prospecting trip into Mexico. We brought our 
first well in 19 years ago last May. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Doheny, you have been present during the 
hearings before this committee and you know the general course of 
the investigation and have heard the testimony. I think it might be 
well for you just to make a statement of your efforts in Mexico, what 
you have done, how you commenced, under what laws you were oper- 
ating, whether you have any concessions or special grants, or what is 
the source of your titles to your properties, and leading up to what 
you are doing now. I think if you will do that in your own narra- 
tive way we will get along better. 
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Mr. Doneny. Commencing with my experience in prospecting for 
oil or earlier? 

The CuHarrMan. Earlier, if you choose to. You were always pros- 
pecting for something, and have been, have you not? 

Mr. Doneny. Well, since 1875. 

The CuHarrman. When did you go to Mexico? 

Mr. Doneny. I first went to Mexico, into Mexico prospecting, in 
Ee . I first became acquainted with Mexico and New Mexico in 
1873. 

The CHarrman. And you speak the Spanish language, do you? 

Mr. Doneny. I have been trying to speak it for something like 46 
years, without very much success. 

The CHarrMan. Suppose I just help you out a little by asking you 
a question or two. What were you doing in New Mexico? 

Ar. Doneny. I went down to New Mexico from Fort Leavenworth, 
Kans., with a bunch of shave-tail mules for Lieut. Wheeler, of the 
United States Geological Survey, to use for pack animals in the sur- 
vey of the boundary line between Arizona and New Mexico. We ar- 
rived at Fort Marcy on the 9th of May, 1873, and Fort Marcy is situ- 
ated near Silver City. Soon after that I took up the business of 
prospecting for gold and silver and followed it with varying suc- 
cess until 1892. 

The CuarrMan. Now. in prospecting, Mr. Doheny, were you pros- 
pecting for some one else, in behalf of some one else; in other words, 
were you representing capitalists or were you doing it personally? 

Mr. Doueny. Well, Mr. Chairman, I have always been prospect- 
ing for myself. JI was never fortunate enough to get a position to 
wean me away from the desire to prospect. 

The CHarrMan. You had plenty of money at that time to live 
on, did you, Mr. Doheny ? | 

Mr. Domeny. I did—weli, I often lived a whole year through 
on less than $50. The cost of living did not interfere with a good 
shot, where game was plentiful, and where salt did not cost very 
much. I did not always have sugar in my coffee, but I had an 
appetite which helped to make everything we eat very satisfactory. 

The CuHarrman. And you continued prospecting for minerals, 
you say? 

Mr. Doneny. Until 1892. In 1892 I turned my attention to pros- 
pecting for oil. 

The CuHarrman. That was after you left Silver City, N. Mex. ? 

Mr. Doneny. That was in Los Angeles, after I left Silver City, 
N. Mex.; it was in Los Angeles, 

The CHarrMan. You were in Kingston, N, Mex. 

Mr. Doueny (interrupting). I discovered Kingston district; was 
one of the discoverers, with Harry Elliott and Bob Forbes, Tim 
Corcoran, Sam Miller, Jim Delaney, and Tom Brady. We were the 
first partv that discovered mineral on the head of the Percha Creek 
in New Mexico. 

The Cuarrmax. That was the North Percha? 

Mr. Doneny. That was the Middle Percha. We made our dis- 
coveries on the Saw Pit Gulch branch of the Middle Percha. 
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The Cuarrman. Before you became interested in oils in Cali- 
fornia ? 

Mr. Douexy. Yes, sir; I discovered the Los Angeles oil field irr 
the fall of 1892, and continued in the oil business with the discovery 
of three different fields in California before I finally went to Mexico 
in the year 1900. During my prospecting I will say that I became 
acquainted with a man with whom I was associated until his death, 
Mr. C. A. Canfield. Together with him and Mr. A. P. McGinnis 
I made a prospecting trip to Mexico in May, 1900, and saw some 
good indications of oil in a certain region lying west of Tampico, 
in the State of San Luis Potosi, and returning to the States we de- 
cided upon the acquisition of lands in that section and an endeavor 
to develop petroleum in Mexico. We were largely induced to do 
this by the representations of the president of the Mexican Central 
Railroad, Mr. A. A. Robinson, lately deceased that if we would 
make a development of petroleum in Mexico they would purchase 
the oil from us for fuel on the Mexican Centra] Railroad. 

Mr. Robinson became acquainted with the desirability of oil as 
a fuel through my efforts in introducing fuel oil on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad in California, of which company he. 
had formerly been a vice president and chief engineer. He, in fact, 
suggested to me to make a trip to Mexico, saying that Mexico was 
without any substantial fuel supply, the coal being of indifferent 
quality, and that his railroad company was obliged to get its coal 
from Alabama in the United States. He sent to me transportation 
_ for a car and party and I had it for several years, each year for 
several years, before I finally found the time when I took with me 
the two companions above named. We had letters from Mr. Robin- 
son introducing us to his agricultural agent and the officers of his 
road, who kindly moved our car to various parts, so that we might 
examine for oil indications. As a consequence, we found very 
satisfactory indications about 35 miles west of Tampico in the 
Sate of San Luis Potosi, near the boundary of the State of Vera 
Cruz. In May of 1900, we were importuned at that time by cer- 
tain Americans in Tampico, of which they were few, who evidently 
saw a chance to exploit us by endeavoring to act as our representa- 
tives in the procuring of oil lands, and to avoid them we returned 
to the States and came back again in August to interview the owners 
of these oil lands. 

The first property which we purchased was a tract of land known 
as the Hacienda del Tulillo, meaning the hacienda of the tule. This 

roperty contained about 280,000 acres and was owned by a man 
by the name of Mariano de Arguinzoniz, a Mexican who lived in 
the ciudad del Maiz. This gentleman had the property on the 
market for sale and asked $250,000 for it, or about something like 
$1 per acre, American money, and he found out what we desired 
it for and what I could do, and he finally told us that he had taken 
something of the Chapopote, which is an Indian word and which 
means tar, and had sent it to England to have it analyzed. He gave 
us a copy of the analysis which he received. He encouraged us to 
believe that it contained a large amount of illuminating oil, not, how- 
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ever, at our request, as we knew more about such oìl indications than 
he did. He succeeded in getting us to pay him $325,000 for the prop- 
erty, $75,000 more than his original price. 

he CHAIRMAN. Just one moment. You had the title to that 
property, of course? 

r. Doueny. Yes, sir. I will go back and say that before I 
went to Mexico on this trip, I interested some other gentlemen in 
addition to the two who accompanied me. Among them were R. C. 
Kerens, of St. Louis, late ambassador to Vienna; E. D. Kenna, at 
that time first vice president of the Atchison, Topeka & St. Louis 
R. R., Chicago; Mr. W. G. Nevin, general manager of the Atchison, 
Topeka & St. Louis R. R. Co., in tos Angeles, long since deceased ; 
and J. A. Chanslor, of California, the latter an associate of Mr. 
Canfield. Mr. Kenna, who had visited Mexico, was also well ac- 
quainted with Mr. Robinson, the president of the Mexican Central, 
and he suggested that he ( Kenna) give me a letter of introduction 
to some attorneys whom he knew, and who he thought might be use- 
ful to us in case we decided to buy any land in Mexico. 

The CuHarrmMan. Mr. Kenna was a lawyer also, was he not? 

Mr. Donexy. Mr. Kenna was a lawyer also, and he was the head 
- of the law department of the Santa Fe. He gave me a letter of 
introduction to Senor Pablo Martinez del Rio, who, he said. spoke 
English well, and was the attorney for the Mexican Central Rail- 
road. Mr. Del Rio has long since deceased. He gave me a letter of 
introduction to Joaquin de Cassasus, also since deceased, who he 
said was the leading attorney of Mexico. Mr. Cassasus was after- 
wards the ambassador to the United States from Mexico. 

When we arrived at Mexico on our August trip we had already 
wired to Mr. Arguinzoniz, who owned the property which we de- 
sired to buy, and met him at Las Tables, in San Luis Potosi, and 
closed the bargain verbally, or orally, and we asked him to travel 
with us to the city of Aguas Calientes to meet one of these attornevs 
who would act for us in drawing up the minuta or bill of sale. 
We told Mr. del Rio—he was our choice as attorney, we had wired 
him telling him who we were and what the nature of our visit would 
be, and we asked him if he would come to meet us at Aguas Calientes 
and close the transaction. We received a message in the affirmative, 
and we made the contract there at Aguas Calientes, and closed the 
preliminary contract or minuta by the payment of $25,000. Our 
check on a California bank was given, which Mr. del Rio unhesi- 
tatingly indorsed on the strength of the letters which we showed 
him. 

Sr. Arguinzoniz, the owner of the land, agreed to furnish him 
with all the evidences of title, and the final papers were to be drawn 
up for us to receive title tc the land at a later date, which was ac- 
complished in November of the same year. 

I might say here, now, with reference to these particular titles, 
or to this particular tract of land, rather, that among the title doeu- 
ments which we received from Sr. Arguinzoniz, was a book about 
14 inches long by 12 inches wide by about 6 inches thick, which 
contained very many documents in writing concerning the title to 
this property. They were of various dates, in the handwriting of 
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various scribes—the most wonderful chirography I have ever seen. 
The change from one scribe to another was evidenced in the char- 
acter of the handwriting. They bore the signature and rubricas of 
the various grantors and grantees. It seemed that the property had 
been granted by the King of Spain to the Marquis of Guadalcazar 
in the year 1581, and bore evidence that the title had remained prac- 
tically in the same family down to the time of the granting to our- 
selves, merely changing from one set of heirs to another. 

Mr. del Rio assured us that if all the lands which we purchased 
had titles as perfect and clear as the Hacienda del Tulillo, we never 
need have any concern about our right of ownership. 

The incidents connected with the acquisition of this land and our 
relations with the owners would cover more pages, perhaps, than 
you desire my testimony to take up, but it might be stated briefly 
that Mr. Arguinzoniz, when I last saw him alive three or four years 
ago, after 16 years of the relation of grantee and grantor, he was 
still my very warm friend and never had expressed any regret that 
he had parted with the property which afterwards proved to be 
more valuable than he supposed it was. 

Attorney Del Rio took the precaution to tell us that under the 
Mexican code unknown or unsuspected values might represent, if 
not referred to in the purchase documents, a possible claim on the 
part of the former owner to an interest in the property, so he secured 
arelease from Mr. Arguinzoniz of all of his mghts to what was then 
called in Mexico the derechos del subsuelo. That means the rights 
of the subsoil. In all of our dealings, so far as I know, the right of 
the subsoil was purchased in addition to the right of the superficie 
or the surface. 

Having acquired this piece of ground we immediately proceeded to 
develop it, with results that are shown from year to year in the 
annual reports that I have sent out to stockholders, copies of all of 
which that I have in my possession, together with the first prospectus 
that we ever issued, I will be glad to furnish to your committee if 
you desire me to. 
fine CHaIRMAN. We shall be very glad to have you file them, sir, 

ou can. 

fr. Doneny. They contain a statement to our stockholders of the 
result of our expenditures and efforts from year to year in a way 
that my memory could not possibly enable me to state at the present 
moment. 

The CuHamman. What dealings, if any, in connection with this 
ty development did you have with the Mexican Government or 
officials? 

Mr. Domeny. I may say that we acquired, of land adjoining the 
land above named, about 150,000 acres more in the extinguished 
hacienda of Chapacao, making, all told, about 448,000 acres of land 
in one tract. 

Our titles were similar to those to the Tulillo, but the lands were 
divided up among families in very much smaller tracts. 

We were so certain of the absolute honesty and integrity of Senor 
Del Rio that without any further introduction than just our sae 
acquaintance and the letter of Mr. Kenna, we met him at our ban 
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in Mexico and placed in his hands $600,000 to be used to make pay- 
ments on the various properties when and as they became due under 
the contracts of purchase. 

As proof of his appreciation of our confidence in him Mr. Del Rio 
proceeded to inform us that he thought that it was a very unwise 
thing for us to expend so much money in Mexico without first being 
certain that we were going to make a valuable discovery. He really 
felt sorry to see us so anxious and sanguine about the development 
of something which would mean a great deal to the people of 
Mexico. He wished to have us meet the president of Mexico and ex- 
plain our plans to him. Mr. Del Rio was not exactly persona grata 
with President Diaz, as his father, the elder Del Rio had been the 
minister in France of the late Emperor Maxamillian, and as Diaz 
had been a war opponent of Maxamillian and largely responsible for 
his overthrow, he naturally did not feel very friendly toward the 
Del Rio family. 

The introduction to Gen. Diaz was brought about, however, 
through the efforts of our own minister in Mexico at that time, Gen. 
Clayton, and when we explained to Gen. Diaz our hopes and ex- 
pectations with regard to the development of petroleum, he was 
very much pleased, and said that he would be glad to facilitate our 
efforts in every way; that the development of petroleum that could 
be used for fuel would save the public domain from being denuded 
of the immense quantities of timber that were being continually cut 
off for use on railways and for other purposes, and that it would 
augment the supply of native fuel and save the money which was 
being sent out of the country for foreign coal. 

I suppose that the general was in the habit of making these assur- 
ing remarks to everybody, but I am quite certain that he did not 
think our little enterprise was going to be successful. 

Mr. Canfield and myself were really, I think, the only two mem- 
bers of our own party who were very sanguine of the results. 

The CuarrMan. Pardon me right there, Mr. Doheny. Were there 
any oil wells at that time in that vicinity or neighborhood ? 

Mr. Doneny. I am just coming to that, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Del Rio, our attorney, suggested to us that inasmuch as our 
undertaking was a very hazardous one, we might as well take ad- 
vantage of all the opportunities offered by the Mexican Government 
to those who would undertake to establish a new industry, and he 
told us about the statute which required the Department of Fomento, 
upon presentation of the proper kind of evidence that an industry 
was to be inaugurated not in active operation anywhere in the Re- 
public, the said department was obliged to give a so-called conces- 
sion for the right to import free of duty, the foreign materials for 
starting the enterprise, and also freedom from Federal taxation, ex- 
cept the stamp tax, on those materials for a period of years. 

We were obliged, in order to get this immunity, to furnish a cer- 
tificate from the governor of each State of the Republic of Mexico 
to the effect that the oil-producing business was not being carried on 
in his State. This was very easy to obtain from the governors of 
all of the States except Vera Cruz. Gov. Dehesa, of the State of 
Vera Cruz, hesitated very much in giving it, because an effort had 
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been made to produce petroleum in Vera Cruz and he was not, him- 
self, certain that it had been abandoned. But when we furnished 
proof that it had been abandoned for several years, the certificate 
was Obtained and our attorney obtained in his own name a concession 
from the Department of Fomento, at that time presided over by 
Señor Escontria, whose name has been mentioned here, giving him 
the right to import, free of duty, for a period of 10 years material 
and supplies with which to develop petroleum on lands which were 
described and which were the lands that I have already told you 
that I purchased, and with which description we had to file a map 
marking the places upon said lands where we expected to do the 
developing. 

We also had to agree to expend a certain amount of money within 
a certain number of years. I think the amount was $500,000 in 
Mexican gold within five years. At any rate, when the concession 
was presented by Mr. Del Rio, to us, with the offer to assign to us 
or the company which we might organize, Mr. Canfield hesitated 
about our taking it because he could not see where the word “ con- 
cession,” as we understood it, applied to the sort of a contract we 
were making. 

We were obliging ourselves to spend $500,000 on that property 
within a ealain length of time, but after that we were merely to be 
relieved from the duties which were not very considerable and the 
taxes, which were also inconsiderable, unless we made a big develop- 
ment, for a period of years. | 

We finally accepted that concession, and that is the only conces- 
sion of that sort ever granted in Mexico to anybody, and has lapsed 
nearly 10 years ago. 

The CHarrmMan. That was simply to induce you to invest capital 
in an entirely new enterprise in the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Doneny. Yes, sir. Our first effort to find oil was begun in 
the spring of the following year, in February, in other words, by 
the establishment of a camp on the Tampico branch of the Mexican 
Central Railway at a point which was known as Kilometer 613, as a 
telegraph pole at that point indicated, showing the distance south 
of Aguascalientes. 

Mr. H. R. Nickerson, since deceased, vice president of the Mexican 
Central Railroad, kindly cut the main line for us and put in a siding 
200 or 400 feet long, so that our private car and freight cars could 
be shunted onto this line siding and we could have delivered to us 
on the ground the materials needed for establishing the camp. 

I mention this fact, though it may seem trivial, because of the asso- 
ciated facts, which are that the Mexican Central Railway for the 
greater part of the distance between Tampico and the town of Car- 
denas, about 150 miles distant, ran through a country which, al- 
though one of the earliest visited by Europeans and having evi- 
dences of civilization existent long before the European visitation, 
was still what would be known in western parlance as a “ wild coun- 
trv.” The railroad was cut through a jungle so dense that, except 
where breaches were cut, only a bird or other small animal could 
penetrate it. The climate and rainfall were such that in cutting the 
ties it was soon supplanted by a new growth so that the stumps of the 
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cut trees were hidden within a year or two. The forest on either side 
of the railroad had furnished ties for more than 20 years, and still 
the roads through which those ties were hauled to the railroad were 
so covered that they could scarcely be discovered. 

The right of way for a distance or 20 meters on each side of the 
road was kept clear; except for that, the land which we purchased, 
so far as could be ascertained for the railroad, was a dense, impen- 
etrable jungle covered with fog in the night and in the morning. Be- 
ing below the Tropic of Cancer, we had extraordinarily hot weather 
at the time we first visited it, although the winters were very de- 
lightful, and at the time we undertook to establish our camp the 
weather was especially fine. 

I am afraid I am going to get this too long, Senator. 

The Cuarm{man. It is very interesting, indeed. 

Mr. Domeny. Our first effort to develop, because of the distance 
from supplies, necessitated the building of a home for the superin- 
tendent and employees to live in; the building of an ice and cold- 
storage plant; a water-distillation plant so they could have fresh, 
cool water; and an electric plant so that they could have fans to make 
living bearable during the night. We put in the materials for a saw- 
mill, machine shop, boiler and blacksmith shop, and brought our sup- 
plies for all these materials from Bii buren, Pa., by Ward Line 
steamer from New York to Tampico; and then by rail, stopping at 
a 613 in the jungle, which is now known as the town of 

ano. 

The camp was started there on the 12th of February. The first 
rig was up and ready for drilling on the ist of May. The first well 
was brought in on the 14th day of May, 1901. 

Before buying the land, however, the summer previous I went 
with Mr. Maginnis to Boston to see Mr. Robinson to get him to make 
good his promise to contract to purchase oil from us if and when we 
acond it, and to make good his promise, also to facilitate us in 
moving men and supplies there by giving us freight and passenger 
accommodations. We made a satisfactory contract to supply his rail- 
road with oil from Aguascalientes to Tampico, a distance of about 
500 miles. 

The Cuamman. Was that the first oil ever used in Mexico? 

Mr. Doueny. The first oil ever produced or used in Mexico in sub- 
stantial quantities. 

The Cnarrmax. The first used on locomotives? 

Mr. Doneny. It was not used at that time on locomotives. The 
terms of the contract required that we should notify the railroad 
companies that we had a supply of oi] available, and they should 
then turn over to us a locomotive that should be equipped at our own 
expense and operated with all the costs for equipment and for recon- 
version to the coal in case we failed to consume the oil satisfactorily. 

On the 15th day of May I notified Mr. Robinson that our company 
was prepared to supply oil for one locomotive, from a well that we 
had just brought in the day before that seemed to be good for 50 
barrels a day. I notified him by telegraph, using the language of 
the contract in the notice. 

Much to my surprise and great disappointment, about two weeks 
Jater I received a letter by mail from Mr. Robinson stating that he 
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had been instructed by the new chairman of his board of directors 
to notify us that the contract had been abrogated. 

To make a long story short, we did not sell any oil to that railroad 
company for. nearly five years. We did not have any market for our 
oil before we pai | as we had thought we had provided by a 
perfectly good contract, but we simply had a good case for a law- 
suit. We did not bring the suit, but we organized a paving company 
in the City of Mexico and put up a little refinery at Ebano, in order 
to prosecute our development. 

As a result of the organization of that paving company, we finally 
paved about 50 per cent of that part of the City of Mexico that is now 
het and did all of the paving done in the cities of Guadalajara, 

forelia, Tampico, Duranzo, Puebla, and Chihuahua. Thus failure ~ 
to have a railway contract with the Mexican Central Railroad gave 
Mexico the best pavement on terms cheaper than probably any coun- 
try in the world, and the cities named soon became among the best 
paved cities in the world, having an asphaltum pavement, what is 
called an A-1 asphalt pavement, consisting of a 6-inch concrete base, 
an inch of binder, with 2} inches of asphaltic wearing surface. 

That company did business until the revolution on the basis of half 
payment of the contract price when work was completed and the 
remaining 50 per cent to be paid in equal payments over a period of 
10 years. 

When the payment became due the engineer of the City of Mexico 
was to examine the work in question and furnish a certificate that it 
was in good condition. In other words, the pavement must be just 
as good at the end of 10 years as it was when it was first accepted 
by the city engineer. This was under the Diaz administration. 

The contracts in every way were patterned after a form suggested 
by ourselves and approved by them. There was no big profit in that 
business, but it gave us a reason for being in Mexico and something 
to show our stockholders as to what we were accomplishing there, 
until such time as our production would be great enough to enable 
us to go to the expense of taking it to a distant market. 

The Mexican Central Railway Co., whose line ran for 35 miles 
through our property, had not yet made up its mind that it was a 
wise thing for it to buy its fuel from us. The wells which were 
developed during the first four years varied anywhere from 10 barrels 
a dav to 50 barrels a day. They were shallow wells, and while we 
had felt that greater production was to be obtained at greater depth, 
the entire lack of a market kept us from drilling to the greater 
depths, which afterwards proved to be most productive. 

In 1904 we determined to put one well down, and it was the No. 1 
well, to what we believed to be a lower producing formation. 

The doubts in the minds of the drillers and even of the superin- 
tendent, and, I may confess, of the president himself, made this 
work necessarily very interesting, and 1t was watched closely. Ata 
depth of 1,450 feet we developed a flowing well, which produced the 
first day about a thousand Dartel of oil. The second day it in- 
creased, and it eventually was producing, when I arrived there from 
Los Angeles, about 1,700 barrels a day, of about 10 gravity, the 
heaviest oìl I had ever seen produced from an oil well in such 
quantities. 
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That well, by the way, is still capable of producing about 800 
barrels a day after 15 years of continuous flowing. 

When we again called the attention of the railroad company to 
the supply of fuel which was available for their use, they claimed 
the oil could not be used, it being, as they said, too heavy. At our 
own expense we equipped an engine for them and proved that the oil 
could be used, and I later on made a contract with Henry Clay 
Pierce, the chairman of the executive committee of the road, to fur- 
nish his company with oil for a period of 15 years. That contract 
will expire next year; and as long as Mr. Pierce had control of the 
road the contract was lived up to by him and by us, and since he lost 
control of the road to the national railways of Mexico it was lived 
up to by the national railways. ; 

After the national railways lost possession of the road to the con- 
stitutionalist government, we furnished oil to them at a very much 
reduced price, and are doing so at the present time at that price. 

The original price for which this oil was sold was 55 cents a barrel, 
graduated down to 45 cents a barrel, averaging 494 cents a barrel 
delivered on board cars. Three barrels and a half of the oil were 
equal to a ton of coal. The vice president of the railroad, Mr. Hud- 
son, who is now president of a railroad in Cuba, told me at the end 
of a year that their saving had been greater than their total cost of 
oil; in other words, the oil had cut their fuel bill down to less than 
one-half of what it had originally cost. 

During this period the Government of Mexico took little notice 
of the oil business. There seemed to be a hostility toward us on the 
part of the minister, Mr. Limantour. That hostility, however, did 
not appear to be shared by any of the heads of the other depart- 
ments, with whom I may say we became very well acquainted during 
the first years of developing in Mexico. 

The International Geological Congress met in Mexico in the year 
1905, I think—I will not be certain about the date—and the presi- 
dent of the Geological Institute in Mexico City at that time was 
Prof. Aguilera. Prof. Aguilera had made up his mind that there 
was no oil to be eee a er Mexico, and was very much agerieved 
to think that his predictions had been disproved by the work of a 
couple of American prospectors; so that during the years when we 
were selling as much as 1,000 barrels a day the puble records in 
Mexico City did not show any production whatever of oil. Those 
records to that extent are incorrect to-day. 

I might say here that shortly after we began, at the suggestion of 
President Diaz, the minister of Hacienda sent two experts to our 
property to investigate the oil possibilities and make a report, so that 
the Government would have some knowledge of the progress of our 
work and its possibilities. The two men sent were both well-known 
yous geologists, one being Ezequiel Ordonez, the other being Mr. 

irreyes. Those two men made very different reports. Mr. Ordoñez 
— made a report to the Government almost in line with our own report 
to our prospective stockholders made the year previously. Mr. Vir- 
reves in his report confirmed the opinion of Mr. Aguilera that oil 
could not be discovered in any quantities in Mexico. Because of 
his difference with the president of the Geological Institute, Ordoñez 
was discredited and had to leave the institution. 
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The moment our first big well was brought in, Mr. Aguilera and 
uthers, who seemed to be imbued with socialistic instincts, endeav- 
ored to bring about nationalization of petroleum, and in that year 
President Diaz was prevailed upon to appoint a committee made up 
of attorneys, members of the supreme court, and one or two scientists 
to investigate the question as to whether or not petroleum could be 
nationalized or included among the minerals that the Government 
could reserve even under the surface of privately owned lands. 

Our attorney, Mr. Del Rio, notified Mr. Canfield and me by wire 
about this, and we went down to the City of Mexico and were there 
during the period of the investigation, which we followed, of course, 
with great interest, because our right to operate these lands under 
the statutes depended largely upon the report made by this com- 
mittee. 

As the records show, when the matter had finally been argued, 
after several weeks of discussion and study, all of the members of 
the academy of jurisprudence except one voted in favor of the reso- 
lution which was made to the President that the Government had no 
claim whatever to the oil beneath the surface of private lands. 

This report, of course, relieved us of a doubt, but only a doubt, 
which we had that they were not justified in obstructing our efforts 
to develop petroleum, and we continued with renewed energy. The 
condition of affairs in the United States, however, especially after 
the steel depression of 1903, together with the failure of the rail- 
road company to live up to its contract with us, discouraged so many 
of our stockholders that they sold out. As will be observed from 
the prospectus which I expect to place on file, our stockholders at 
that time included 54 names of men who were widely known 
throughout the Nation as serious and successful business men. ' 

The uses of petroleum in the United States had not at that time 
developed to such a great extent as they have since. The gasoline 
engine was not known as a vedy successful piece of machinery ; gaso- 
line, though not exactly as it had theretofore been, a waste product, 
did not command the price that ıt does at the present time. Fuel 
oil was being used on a few railroads in California and in Texas. 
The development of the Beaumont, Sour Lake, Saratoga, Batson 
Prairie, and Humble fields in Texas furnished an oversupply for 
that region, and the jungles of Mexico did not seem attractive to 
our own stockholders, much less to other oil developers, to start 
hew companies in Mexico, so that we were practically the only 
company for a period of five years. I think I will increase that and 
say for a period of six years, except for a desultory effort made by 
Sir Weetman Pearson to develop a field many hundreds of miles to 
the south. Nevertheless, Mr. Canfield and I had such faith in the 
productiveness of this territory—and the fact since then has been 
developed that we had not found the richest spots—that we pros- 
pected north and south of Tampico, on horseback, on foot, or with 
railroad train, and even bought a yacht in the city of New York 
and took it down to Tampico on the Matanzas, a Ward Line steamer, 
and penetrated the numerous rivers as far as the draft of the yacht 
would permit. 

_ We saw enormous oil exudes, which to us were absolutely certain 
Indications of the existence of profitable pools of oil to be developed. 
We found those exudes in every instance a source of danger, not 
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only to animals, but to human beings. They were a death trap, in 
which birds, reptiles, and animals had been captured from time im- 
memorial, like the Brea beds west of Los Angeles; their victims 
reach back into the dim ages of the past. 

Here I may say, for purposes of illumination, that west of Los 
Angeles, on a property of which I was a party to the development, 
bones were found near the surface and are still to be seen, some of 
them within 2 feet of the surface, which had been exhumed and 
assembled in the museum of Los Angeles, which showed that the 
tar exudes had been coming to the surface there for a period of not 
less than one-quarter of a million years—the complete bones of the 
giant sloth, the imperial elephant, the saber-tooth tiger, the camel, 
and many other animals, such as the original] California horse, the 
giant bear, the giant wolf. Numbers of thes animals’ bones have 
been gathered, to the extent of not less than five or six hundred of 
each class, except, perhaps, the hairy elephant and the camel, of 
which there were less than 50 of each found. 

These exudes are typical exudes in an asphalt-bearing country 
where geological disturbances have permitted or compelled the oil to 
find vent on the surface. This is true in Mexico as it was in Cali- 
fornia; and the Mexicans, like the early Californians, found these 
exudes, which they did not understand, a great source of danger to 
their stock and to their children. 

They surrounded them with fences made of thorny brush or of 
barbed wire, if it were convenient, so as to prevent them from de- 
stroying their live stock and persons. This condition exists all 
through the Huasteca region of Mexico, as it does in many places in 
California. 

The exudes have always been known to the inhabitants, even to 
the primitive inhabitants of ancient times, as shown by the build- 
ings, the roofs of which have been tarred to keep out the tropical 
rains. 

Into this country we went, talking to the inhabitants, through an 
interpreter, telling them of our desire to buy these places that they 
themselves avoided and neglected; and where we could not buy the 
surface we would offer sometimes to buy the subsoil rights, and in no 
instance did we hide from the owners the fact that we wanted to buy 
the subsoil rights, even though we had to buy the surface to acquire 
such rights. In no instance was there any deception practiced upon 
_ these people. In every instance the deeds were eied in the pub- 
lic registry whenever the amount involved in the transaction was of 
sufficient volume to justify registration. I believe there is a sum 
below which they will not register a document. 

Every trip we made to Mexico—and I made 65 trips during a 
period of 15 years, my wife accompanying me on 28 of these trips— 
I sought out the officials of the Government with whom we had to 
deal in the City of Mexico and kept them informed constantly of our 
progress. I was engaged very busily in denying rumors published 
in Mexican periodicals to the effect that we were an agent of the 
Standard Oil Co. or a subsidiary of that organization. 

At that time the Diaz Government was very much opposed to 
monopolies, and Gen. Diaz asked me point blank if we were in any 
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way connected with the Standard Oil Co. When I told him no, he 
asked me to promise that I would never sell out to them without first 
letting him know, so that the Mexican Government could have the 
opportunity of buying the property before allowing it to pass into 
the hands of a very strong foreign organization. 

I have kept my promise to him and to his successors up to the 
present time. 

The character of the country I have described in many of my re- 
ports, but I will say briefly here it was on which was enormously 
attractive to Mr. Canfield and myself, after we lost fear of the 
malaria and yellow fever which seemed so prevalent when we first 
went there. 

Tampico at that time was a miserable little seaport, where disease 
of many sorts, filth and poverty, and pestilence seemed to prevail. 
Men that we met one day we would see carried off to a cemetery the 
next, having died of yellow fever. We buried 45 men from one of 
our own camps who ited of “ vomito.” The dangers of the country 
there seemed to be more to the health of the person than in any other 
Way. 

A familiarity with the climate and the fact that we could live there 
without being victims of the climate and diseases that were prevalent, 
finally gave us a feeling of security and we ignored the climate en- 
tirely and have since found that there is no objection to the climate 
of the jungle country; that by proper hygienic conditions bein 
established and careful living, life is just as comfortable there an 
Just as secure as it is in more salubrious climates. 

The people of the country, I may say, were almost as strange to us 
as was the climate when we first went there; and I want to say that 
there really ought to be a chapter recorded here on the nature of our 
experience with the people of that country. 

Our then superintendent was a man named A. P. Maginnis, who 
had been a contractor and later on was the tax commissioner of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway Co. in California. He was a 
very genial, pleasant man who knew nothing at all about the tech- 
nology or development of oil, but had a great heart and was a man 
of great fortitude. When we dropped him in the jungle at Kilometer 
613. and our train pulled out for the United States and we sat on the 
observation end of the private car looking at him and his family 
whom we had left there, I think I felt almost as sorry for him as if 
we were marooning him in the middle of the Gulf of Mexico without 
anv wav of getting to the shore. 

He showed, however, his great ability for withstanding the hard- 
ships of a pioneer life, even in that jungle country; and when we 
returned some weeks later he had a very comfortable house built, 
with cots covered with mosquito bars, so that we were protected from 
mosquitoes, and everything to make the place a very desirable and 
delightful place in which to live. 

He commenced in February, and we returned again in Mav, just 
before the first well came in. We guessed about the time the first 
well ought to be finished, and as we have frequently done since, we 
hit it within two days’ time. 

On the trip which we made in May I had people from Pittsburgh 
St. Louis, and some friends from Los Angeles, with my wife an 
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myself; we had a large party and a very fine trip. We craveled 
through the Jungle. We met the people that Maginnis was employ- 
ing, the Mexicans being largely machete men, called peons. They used 
the long-bladed knife in their work, whether it was cutting brush 
or digging up the soil to plant, or anything else; the machete seemed 
to be their principal tool to work ba They had to be broken in to 
use a pick and shovel for excavations and railroad cuts, etc., but 
they were tractable, and while very awkard at doing anv kind of 
physical labor, they soon learned and became like other laborers, 
very satisfactory. 

When we first took this territory we found that our vendor had 
employed 45 or 50 men as ranch hands, principally looking after 
cattle. The wages were 36 cents a day, Mexican currency. The 
Mexican dollar at that time was worth 38 to 40 cents in American 
money, so that their wages varied from 12 to 15 cents a day, Ameri- 
can currency. 

On the railroads a little higher wage was paid the section hands; 
they got 50 cents a day, Mexican currency. We started our em- 
ployees off at 60 cents a day. Mr. Maginnis, being a railroad man, 
was opposed to breaking the custom of paying wages; but, without 
any intimation from Canfield and myself, he increased the wages 10 
cents a day, and when Mr. Canfield and myself arrived on the scene, 
I suggested to him that he pay 75 cents a day, which he did; and 
then a little later on we increased it to a dollar a day. 

This was not done, however, without a good deal of protest on the 
part of the railroad company and the other employers of labor in 
the country, principally the haciendos (the farmers), who found 
that our greater rate of wage was demoralizing the labor element. 

By the way, the laborers of this section were not natives of the 
Tierra Caliente, or jungle country, but were brought from the higher 
altitudes, in the Tierra Templada, or Tierra Frio, most of them com- 
ing from a town called Cerritos, on the Tampico Branch of the 
Mexican Central. When we first started in there, our first work was 
to clear away the jungle and make room for the camps. As soon as 
it was possible to employ skilled American men to do carpentry 
work, drilling, etc., they were brought from the States. 

The problem which we realized we had to solve was how to accom- 
modate the Mexican laborers to contact with the more highly skilled, 
high-tempered, and highly paid American laborers, and how to keep 
harmony between them at all times, and not make ourselves disliked 
in the country of the people where we had come to establish this 
new industry. 

The Carman. Will you please suspend a moment? This is a 
very interesting chapter in the history, this labor proposition. 
Would it inconvenience you for us to take a recess now before going 
any further? You are opening this labor chapter, which is very in- 
teresting and instructive. | 

Mr. Doueny. I am here at your command, Mr. Chairman. 

The CramrmMan. The committee will be in recess, then, until to-mor- 
row morning at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. Doneny. If I am making too long and rambling a story of 
this I wish you would suggest it, so I can cut it down in some way. 
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The CHarrMan. We have made up our minds in going into this 
to try to get for the American people a true picture of Mexico and 
the conditions there, and what ericans have done in Mexico, and 
I do not know anyone who is more capable of giving at least the 
latter part of it, at any rate, than yourself. 

Mr. Doweny. I thank you. 

(Thereupon, at 5.50 p. m., the committee took a recess until to-mor- 
row, Thursday, September 11, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 11, 1919. 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met at 11.15 a. m., pursuant to adjournment in 
room 422, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. Fall, presiding. 

Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Doheny, will you take the stand again ? 


TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWARD L. DOHENY—Resumed. 


The Cuarrman. If you are prepared to continue your very inter- 
esting relation, we will be glad to bear you. 

Mr. Doneny. If I remember rightly, Mr. Chairman, I was relating 
the result of our operations down there in Mexico upon the labor con- 
ditions in that part of Mexico. 

I have brought with me to-day some copies of the annual reports 
which I made to our company, the Mexican Petroleum Co. (Ltd.), 
for the years 1912 down to 1918, inclusive, during which years I 
thought it advisable to comment upon the labor sonidition as well as. 
the other conditions, so as to keep our stockholders informed as to 
the effect of the varying conditions there and elsewhere upon the 
business in which they were interested. 

With your permission, a little later on I will undertake to read 
specific portions of those reports so that you can catch the idea that 
was in our minds then and now as to what our duty was and is toward 
the Mexican people and the Mexican Government. I will also offer 
for you to place in your records if you desire, a copy of each one of 
those reports. 

In the meantime, and as a prelude to this placing in the record of 
these reports made from year to year, I think it would be throwing 
some light upon the situation here if you knew that from the very 
beginning of our industry there we were deeply interested in the 
question of our relations to the laboring classes of Mexico. 

It is needless to say that I myself was quite familiar with the fact 
that a great many of the people of Mexico, who worked for wages, 
had for a great many centuries been employed under conditions 
which are entirely foreign to those of our own country; and without 
desiring to criticise the laws and customs of Mexico, I am compelled, 
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however, to admit that the system which obtained there was not 
altogether to the disadvantage of the laborer or peon; that there 
were many features of it which were to his advantage, and many 
others, again, which were abused so as to operate greatly to his dis- 
advantage, but never, except in very rare instances, to the extent 
detailed by the letters of John Kenneth Turner, published in the 
American Magazine, and in which Mr. Turner picked out the very 
sorest spot in Mexico to describe as a sample of the conditions there. 
Mr. Turner’s description of the conditions in Mexico, relating what 
he saw in the Valle Nacional, are much more exaggerated and, con- 
sequently, much more unfair, than many of the statements made in 
the famous book which was published before the Civil War and 
which had so much to do- with inflaming the minds of the people 
of the North against the people of the South in our own country. 
I refer to the book of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, which has been 
dramatized and presented to all the people of the United States so 
many times under the name of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

The people of the Southern States never had one-hundredth part 
as mach cause to complain of the exaggerations stated in that book 
as have the fair-minded and well-meaning and humane haciendados 
of Mexico to complain of the publication to the world of the condi- 
tions in one of the sorest spots in that country as being typical of the 
entire conditions there. 

In 1903 or 1902—I am not certain now which year—there was held 
in the City of Mexico a Pan American conference at which there were 
in attendance a great many men from the United States and from 
several Central and South American States. 

I happened to be in the City of Mexico at that time with friends 
from Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and Los Angeles, and, not wishing to 
intrude upon the President of Mexico at a time when there were so 
many other strangers there demaning his attention, I merely sent 
word of my presence and desire to pay my respects, through the 
medium of a messenger, so that I could make a record which I have 
kept up ever since of always having called upon the chief executive 
of the nation whenever I visited the capital. 

Gen. Diaz, however. sent for me and the party who were with me, 
and when I apologized for trespassing on his time when he was so busy 
he said he was very pleased indeed to talk to men who came to tal 
about practical affairs: that he was not as much in sympathy as peo- 
pie might think with the discussion of affairs in a general way which 
ed to no practical solution. He endeavored to get us to develop iron 
in his own State of Oaxaca, told us about the prospects he had seen 
in the mountains in his boyhood; told us that he desired our company 
to have success, for three reasons: First. because he thought that any 
foreigners who left their own country and went into a distant land 
to make investments were entitled to reward for their energy and 
daring; next, he was quite sure that the development of petroleum, 
such as we were hoping to find, would result in the saving of the for- 
ests on the monntains and cheapening the fuel to the industries, thus 
enabling the industries of Mexico to profit and expand because of the 
new supply of fuel. But, more than all else, he hoped we would be 
successful, he said, because he knew that in undertaking to develop a 
new industry of this sort we would necessarily be obliged to bring 
into the country skilled workmen from America, and that his 
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acquaintance with the working conditions in the United States was 
such that it was his ambition to have as many of those methods trans- 
lated to Mexico as possible. 

He told us of his early hopes with regard to the bettering of con- 
ditions of his own people, and in the midst of his conversation about 
the futility of his endeavor tg alleviate the working conditions of his 
own people he stopped, choked up with emotion, and the tears rolled 
down his cheeks. He begged our forbearance, and later proceeded 
to apologize for his emotion by saying that he never contemplated 
the failure of his design in bringing good conditions to the working 
people of Mexico without being overcome as we had seen him. 

The men who were with me were hard-headed men, coal producers 
of Pittsburgh. iron men from Pittsburgh and St. Louis, a farmer from 
Nebraska, and prospectors from California. Every one of us be- 
lieved, and every one of them who were with me and who are still ` 
alive, believes that Gen. Diaz’s heart was as close to that of the labor- 
ing man of Mexico as any other Mexican who has ever lived there 
before or since. 

He told us that the way to treat the Mexican peon was to treat him 
as a friend, not as a mercenary; that he should be made to believe 
that the place where he worked was his home. If a small piece of 
land and a house to live in could be assigned to him as his own he 
ee be contented, but as a mercenary he did not make a good 
aborer. 

He told us that we must be patient with the ignorance and the 
lack of initiative in the Mexican workman. He called our atten- 
tion to the fact that they could not learn by instruction, that they 
must be taught by precept, by example; that they were very imita- 
tive, that anything they saw others do they could (eam to do, and do 
well: that they would be faithful to those whom they worked for if 
they were treated well. He told us that his greatest desire for our 
prosperity in Mexico was the example which our workmen would 
present to the Mexican workmen of how to work, how to live, and 
how to progress. 

We left that meeting feeling that as long as we treated the Mexi- 
can laborers well in Mexico we would have the friendship of the 
chief executive. This afterwards proved to be true. 

At that time, as I related yesterday, our superintendent was a 
railroad man who was little experienced in the oil business. We 
had developed oil and found that our market had disappeared at 
the command of the chairman of the executive committee of the 
company with whom we had the contract. Being a prospector, and 
having led many a forlorn hope, I was not as discouraged as it was 
thought I would be, and did not desist from the endeavor to develop 
oil in Mexico because of the failure of a market with the natural 
customer with whom we had an agreement—a railroad company 
crossing our own property. Many of our stockholders became dis- 
couraged, however, and sold out. From being a one-eighth owner 
of the property in the beginning, I soon became the owner of over 
40 per cent by purchasing the holdings of all those who wished to 
sell, and always at cost or a profit to such investors. 
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My associate, Mr. Canfield, was at that time not easy in a finan- 
cial way, so that he could not partake to the same extent that I dic 
in this accumulation of the stock of deceased stockholders. 

Senator BranpEGEE. What was your capital at that time? 

Mr. Doueny. The capitalization of the company was $6,000,000, 
and we had expended about $2,800,000 before we made any substan- 
tial development or developed any market, except the market which 
I referred to in my testimony yesterday, which came to us through 
the building of an asphaltum refinery and the taking of contracts 
to als streets in the city of Mexico. 

enator BRANDEGEE. You had no bonds? 

Mr. DoHeny. At that time we had no bonds outstanding. All of 
our expenses were paid for in the first instance by loans which I 
made to the company and which at one time amounted to the sum 
of $652,000. These loans were repaid to me later on by assessments 
levied upon the stock. All of our stockholders were well-to-do or 
rich men; consequently, we thought it was only fair and just to ask 
them to contribute to the expansion of the company by practical con- 
tribution in the form of assessments. It may be that that tax upon 
them was the cause of many of them losing their faith in the com- 
pany and being desirous of selling out. : 

Senator BrAaNDEGEE. Was your corporation organized under the 
laws of Mexico? 

Mr. Donexy. Our corporation was organized under the laws of 
the State of California. 

By the way. I might interject. here, if it is to the interest of the 
committee, that later on in my testimony, in the proper place, I 
would be glad to explain the system of inside financing which enabled 
us to develop this wonderful territory in Mexico without going to the 
people with either a stock issue or a bond issue that would be sold to 
the public. 

Senator BranpEcEE. Was your company always of the same name 
as it has now ? 

Mr. Doueny. The Mexican Petroleum Co.; ves, sir. 

Senator BranpFGcEr. What is the capital of it now? 

Mr. Doneny. The capital of the company remains the same, but 
we organized a new company with the same name, except that we 
added the word “ Limited,” under the laws of the State of Delaware— 
The Mexican Petroleum Co. (Ltd.) of Delaware. That company ac- 
quired about 99 per cent of the stock of the original company—the 
Mexican Petroleum Co. of California—and also all of the stock of 
three other companies which were organized to take over lands which 
we had purchased subsequently and which the stockholders of the 
original company did not desire to participate in. 

The capitalization of the Mexican Petroleum Co. (Ltd.) of Dela- 
ware, which holds all of the stock practically of the Mexican sub- 
sidiary companies, as well as of our Mexican Petroleum Corporation, 
which has large distributing stations and refineries in the United 
States and South America, is $60,000,000. 

Senator Branpecer. Is that the company whose securities are 
listed on the exchanges? 

Mr. Domeny. That is one of the companies whose securities are 
listed on the exchanges. 

Senator Branpecer. That is the holding company? 
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Mr. Domeny. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranpeEceE. The reason I ask these questions at this point 
is that you were saying how you acquired the stock of the others who 
wanted to sell out. 

Mr. Doneny. That was the stock of the first original company. 

Senator Branpecer. I will not pursue this inquiry now because, I 
assume, that later on you will probably file some statement giving a 
financial explanation of the affairs of the company. 

Mr. Doneny. Yes, sir; I will be glad to do so. 

I might as well say, while we are dealing with that phase of the 
subject, that we have still another company called the Pan American 
Petroleum Transportation Co., which has furnished all of the ships 
for carrying the oil away from Mexico to distant markets, the capi- 
tal of which is also quite large and whose investment indirectly in the 
Mexican business has been as essential to the development of the 
Mexican business as the investments of the Mexican Petroleum Co., 
which were made within the Territory of Mexico. 

Senator Branpecee. I think, perhaps, inasmuch as you have this 
all in mind in your own way, I had better Jet you proceed in your 
own way and make your general statement first and then later on, 
if anything occurs to me, I will ask you about it. It tends to throw 
you off in the continuity of your thought—— 

Mr. Doneny. Just as you please, Senator. My first thought was 
to explain the labor situation and, probably, I have done so in a 
very verbose way; but I want to say that because of the discourage- 
ment of the development of oil in Mexico—oil sold as low as 3 cents 
a barrel at Beaumont, Tex. There was small consumption of oil, 
and not the many uses to which it is now put and for which it is 
being used in a very large way. The panic of 1893, or the depression 
which followed the flotation of the great United States Steel Cor- 
poration, the opposition on the part of Americans interested in sell- 
ing imported oil to Mexico, the failure to be able to make earnings 
in substantial amount because of the abrogation of our contract, 
all caused the discouragement of most of our stockholders and the 
consolidation of the stock in the hands of a very few. 

I am telling this because it is a part of the essential history of the 
company and shows the difficulties under which we labored. 

I had a very valuable property in California, which I sold to one 
of the large railroad companies for a very substantial sum of money, 
over a million and a quarter dollars. I made up my mind that I 
would devote my entire time and capital to the successful develop- 
ment of Mexican properties, notwithstanding the discouragements. 
I bought for that purpose three lots in an addition to the City of 
Mexico and calculated on duplicating my present residence at Los 
Angeles in the City of Mexico, and, if necessary, making Mexico my 
home and becoming a resident there without, however, giving up 
my American citizenship. 

I was so convinced of. the enormous production that it was poss)- 
ble to develop in the Mexican fields that I felt justified in giving the 
personal attention which the business would require from somebody 
deeply interested, in order to prevent its abandonment by the stock- 
holders. 
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As a first step in this campaign of development which I determined 
upon, I acquired the services, or at least retained the services, of the 
gentleman who had managed my property in California which I 
sold to the railroad company. 

I wonder if it will be considered lengthening this testimony too 
much if I make a little comment upon his character and upon what 
his association with me really means? 

The CuarmMan. The committee are inclined to let you just follow 
your own course. We think that the story that you are telling is one 
which is not only very interesting, but that it is necessary in order 
that the American people themselves should understand w hat Ameri- 
cans have done in Mexico. 

Mr. Doueny. The gentleman I referred to is Mr. Herbert G. 
Wylie, who was the general manager of the Petroleum Development 
Co. and who had been known to me for seven or eight years and asso- 
ciated with me for nearly four years. I realized that to develop this 
property economically, advantageously and in every way successfully 
I must have a man with the greatest possible constructive genius, 
energy. and fortitude to endure all of the hardships and privations 
and difficulties and obstacles that were to be encountered in this far 
away and little frequented country. Mr. Wylie was born in Dublin, 
Ireland, raised in Belfast of a family of four brothers, clergymen : 
an uncle who was chief justice on the supreme bench of Ireland. 
His family was divided between Home Rule and Orangeism. His 
own father was a very strong opponent of Home Rule, and he him- 
self had been the president of the Christian Endeavor Society of 
California, and was a very devout Presbyterian, as he still is. I was 
and am of Irish-Catholic origin, south of Ireland parentage, born of 
two rebellions: and the association between the north and south of 
Ireland in the Mexican Petroleum Co. has, in my opinion, produced 
the greatest staple producing organization in the world to-day. 

I selected by Wylie because of his known religious convictions, his 
great energy, his constructive genius that I fad already become ac- 
quainted with through his four years of association with me and the 
four vears of knowledge of him that I had had prior to employing 
him. My only fear was that because of his restless energy and dy- 
namic force he would be too impatient and intolerant of the easy- 
going. awkward and, I might say without reflection, ignorant ways 
of the Mexican laborer. But I talked with Mr. Wylie and told him 
what my idea was about how these people ought to be handled, quot- 
ing as largely as I could from the language of Gen. Diaz. Without 

much comment he suggested to me that he thought he could handle 
- the situation. 

He went to Ebano and took charge. in October, 1902. We were 
employing at that time two or three thousand Mexican laborers to 
clear away the jungle, make roadways, build a refinery, and carry 
on the general operations of the field, but we increased the number 
largely, built fairly good houses for them to live in, gave instructions 
throughout the camp that any white man or any American who 
found that it was impossible for him to work with ae Mexicans must 
come to the office and get his time; that we were in a country where 
the labor must necessarily be that of the citizens of the country : 
that we could not expect or hope to change their customs except as 
they might change them themselves, voluntarily, by the example we 
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had set them. We must be patient with them. To my own knowl- 

edge, he rebuked and dispensed with the services of one of our most 

Meets foremen because he found him impatient with the Mexican 
r. 

I think this phase of the history of our company hight probably be 
better described by reading clauses out of the various reports. 

I have with me here the annual report of the Mexican Petroleum 
Co., Limited, of Delaware, and its subsidiary, the Huasteca Petro- 
leum Co., for 1912. 

Perhaps before I read from this report I ought to tell about the 
organization of the Huasteca company. I have not referred to that. 

After Mr. Wylie had been at Ebano in charge of operations there 
for four or five vears and had developed a large supply of very 
heavy oi] which was proving to be a satisfactory locomotive fuel, 
Mr. Canfield and I made up our minds that it was worth while to un- 
dertake to find oi] of a ‘lifferent character which could be devoted to 
more diverse uses. 

With that end in view we explored the regions to the north and 
south of Tampico and acquired some extensive properties there, 
shown on the maps which are attached to these annual reports which 
will be submitted later on. 

Some of those properties were obtained in fee simple, as were the 
properties of the Mexican Petroleum Co. of California. Some were 
obtained by cash rental. We did not succeed in getting any of them 
on a royalty basis. The natives who wished to dispose of the land 
usually wanted to sel] outright for cash or else receive a specific sum 
in cash annually for the right to the subsoil values. When we 
talked about a royalty, they did not have any faith in the discovery 
of oil, because none had ever been discovered. The material which 
promised a supply of oil was always considered a nuisance and a 
danger, and they would rather get some certain value for it than to 
run the risk of getting a profit as the result of the exploitation. 

We therefore organized three companies, one, the OA Petro- 
leum Co., in which we put the largest tracts which we acquired in 
fee simple; the Tamiahua and Tuxpam Petroleum Cos. we organized 
with lands which we carried under lease, some of which we have since 
acquired the fee simple title to. 

In order to acquire this property it was necessary to have road- 
wavs and other means of transportation from the city of Tampico 
through the jungles to our first scene of development. It was also 
necessary to be able to move this production to such market as we 
might find after production commenced. We adopted a plan of pre- 
paredness which did not commend itself to very many of our asso- 
ciates. That plan was to prepare for the thing which we hoped and 
expected to develop—prepare for the production of oil; so that when 
we commenced the development in 1909 of the Huasteca properties 
we also commenced the building of a pipe line 70 miles long, with 
10 pumping stations and facilities for the storing of oil, all at a 
cost of about $1,700,000. At the same time we commenced to drill 
the wells. The facilities were ready even before the walls came in, 
and many of the people who knew about the efforts which were 
made to be prepared for a big production were rather sarcastic in 
their comments that they tet upon our forehandedness. Never- 
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theless, within a few weeks after the first well came in the pipe line 
was completed in time for the second well. 

The first well, by the way, Casiano No. 6, we succeeded in shut- 
ting in as soon as it filled all of the storage tanks in this vicinity. 
The second well, Casiano No. 7, we brought in unexpectedly. The 
pipe not being cemented, the oi] could escape from behind the pipe, 
and did escape through crevices in the ground, so that when the well 
was shut in a great spring of 3,000 barrels of oil flowed daily from 
the ground 200 yards away from the derrick, with the result that we 
had to leave the well open, with quite a flow into a reservoir and 
thence into a creek, and had to burn up several hundred thousand 
barrels in order to keep it from creating a greater devastation by 
flowing undirected. 

This well started off with a production of about 70,000 barrels a 
day unrestrained and 25,000 barrels a day partially shut in, with a 
pressure of 285 pounds to the square inch. It came in on the 10th 
of September, 1910. It was 9 years old vesterday, and is flowing 
at the same rate that it did when it-first came in. It has produced 
over 100,000,000 barrels of oil. all of which has been marketed and 
saved, except the first loss, which was occasioned by our not having 
the entire pipe line quite completed when it came in. 

As to the other companies, we have never made much development 
on their properties, and they have remained as they originally were, 
the properties of the subsidiaries that I have named. 

This report, therefore, of 1912 refers to the operations of the 
Huasteca Petroleum Co., which I have just described, and of the 
Mexican Petroleum Co. (Ltd.). I will rapidly read these parts that 
I have marked here for reading and then submit the report to the 
stenographer. This is dated April 8, 1913, and is the report for 
1912: 


HISTORICAL. 


The companies owe their origin to the hope and belief of a very eminent 
railway manager and president (Mr. A. A. Robinson, of Topeka, Kans.) that, 
inasmuch as the discovery of fuel petroleum in substantial commercial quanti- 
ties had been made by two of the organizers of your companies in the State 
of California, and that successful appliances and processes had been developed 
for the satisfactory use of the same us railway-locomctive fuel, that there 
might be found somewhere adjacent to the railway lines of the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railway, in the Republic of Mexico, deposits of similar fuel that could be 
likewise used profitably by said railway company in lieu of the high-priced 
coal fuel then and theretofore being imported into Mexico from the United 
States. 

Encouraged by the liberal offers of assistance from Mr. Robinson. the presi- 
dent and first vice president of your company jeurneyed to Mexico early in 
1900, for the purpose of prospecting for possible petrolewin-bearing lands. 
Being pioneer prospectors of very meny years’ experience, they were not long 
in discovering the existenee of plentiful surface indications, in the form of 
extensive oil exudes, which identified what is now the most productive (in 
proportion to the developments) and famous of all the oil regions of the world. 

Their first trip was made in May, A. D. 1900. On a return trip, in August 
of the same year, they purchased two large haciendas, which now comprise 
the holdings (about 450,000 acres) of the Mexican Petroleum Co., of Califor- 
nia. Upon their return to the United States, they immediately proceeded to 
organize said company for the purpose of developing the lands so acquired. 

Damediately after the organization of the company steps were taken to have 
it protocolized in Mexico, so that it would be authorized to do business in that 
Republic. The Department of Fomento of the Republic of Mexico at that 
time, as ever since. was earnestly endeavoring, under the laws of Mexico, te 
promote the investment of domestic and foreign capital in the building up of 
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new industries. This department is authorized and empowered by law to 
grant certain privileges to companies and individuals crenting new industries. 
Under the provisions of said law your subsidiary acquired the right to im- 
port. free of duty, for a period of 10 years, the materiuls necessary to develop 
the petroleum industry; also the right to immunity from all Federal taxes 
(except the stump taxes) for a like period. The granting of this concession 
establishes the fact that the industry of producing petroleum was not then 
teinz carried on anywhere within the Republic of Mexico. Your company is, 
therefore, the pioneer in its line of work in that Republic. 

The Mexican Petroleum Co. never asked for or obtained any other conces- 
sion of any kind from the Government of Mexico. At the time that the 
Huasteca Petroleum Co. was organized. its lands being situated many miles 
south of Tampico and remote from any railway transportation, it was known 
to its organizers that pipe lines would be necessary for the transportation 
of any petroleum which might be developed. to Tampico, the natural delivery 
point of that region. A concession was, therefore, solicited and obtained from 
mie Department of Fomento for the free importation of materials for the 
struction of such pipe lines and freedom from taxation for the customary 
period. oxcept for the concessions herein named. no concessions, special 
privileges, or aid have ever been solicited or received from the Government of 
Mexico, or any State thereof. All of the lands belonging to and controlled by 
your companies are either owned in fee simple, having been purchased from 
individual owners, or are held under lease at cash rental, under contracts 
with individual owners. Your companies acquired no public lands in Mexico, 
by concession or otherwise. 


The reason for putting that in the report is the reason for now 
giving it to the committee, because we did not want to fall into the 
category of those who caused the Bolshevik tendencies to-day in 
Mexico, notably through the writings of people who are to-day 
largely responsible for the Bolshevik conditions in Russia. 

I really should not comment very much on that, because when I 
go into the subject I get to expressing an opinion; and if I were to 
express my opinion of some of those who are responsible for the 
bloodshed in Mexico and the bloodshed in Russia, I might possibly 
be subject to a charge of libel. 

The Cuarrman. If it would not interrupt your train of thought, 
and if you can recur to it, you used an expression with reference to 
your company’s preparing to do business in Mexico that is not gen- 
erally understood. Of course, you and I understand it. You re- 
ferred to the protocolization of your company. Americans generally 
do not understand what “ protocolization ” means. You were deal- 
ing with an American company in Mexico? 

Mr. Doneny. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What procedure did you have to follow? 

Mr. Doueny. No foreign company can have any standing in the 
courts of Mexico to defend itself or to initiate litigation for the pur- 
pose of acquiring any legal protection unless it is known in the courts 
of Mexico; and ıt becomes known through a law which provides for 
the protocolization or the registering of foreign companies. When a 
company is protocolized there, as I understand it, they can proto- 
colize themselves either as a foreign company holding all of their 
rights as a foreign company, or they may protocolize themselves 
abandoning their right to appeal to their own Government, making 
themselves purely a Mexican company. This was stated to us by 
our attorney, and we asked him to have our company protocolized 
as a foreign company which retained all of its rights as such to ap- 
peal to its own Government for the settlement of any dispute which 
was properly subject of diplomatic appeal. So that our company is 
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registered in Mexico in such manner that it may bring suits or be 
sued in the courts of Mexico in the ordinary way. 

The Crarrman. The method used is to have the Mexican Ambas- 
sador here certify that the company is legally organized under the 
laws of some State of this Union. With that certificate attached to 
the articles of incorporation they are taken before a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction in Mexico, which court appoints an interpreter. 
The interpreter, after regular court proceedings, makes a translation 
of all the documents and the court authorizes the company to do 
business and issues a testimonial or a copy of the articles of incorpo- 
ration in Spanish. Under the Mexican he you then become author- 
ized to do business and have all the protection of the courts. 

Mr. Doneny. Many of the legal acts which we had to perform 
down there were, of course. better known to our attorneys, and I did 
not give much attention to it. 

The CyarrMan. Certainly. For that reason I call attention here 
now to it, because the majority of the American people do not know 
about it. 

Mr. Doneny. But it constitutes a notice that such an organization 
is there. It can not do anything surreptitiously, because its purposes, 
its own charter, are as well known to the authorities of that country 
as they are to the authorities of our own country. 

The Cuarrman. And it legalizes you absolutely to the same effect, 
as a matter of fact, as if you have been organized under the Mexi- 
can law. 

Mr. Doneny. The next document which I wish to submit, and 
from which I will read a short passage, is the annual report of the 
Mexican Petroleum Co. (Ltd.) of Delaware and its subsidiaries, the 
Huasteca Petroleum Co. and the Mexican Petroleum Co. of Cali- 
fornia, for the year 1913. Most of these reports contain a historical 
statement of the company for the benefit of new stockholders each 
year, so that much of it reads very much like that of the former 
year, but it also refers to developments made and contains what- 
ever there is new that will be of interest to the older stockholders. 

What I am about to read now may be of interest, because it refers 
to the preparations which our company made to take care of the 
employees in Mexico. This is on the fourth page of the report for 
1913, the last paragraph, beginning: 

The company began its work in a country foreign to its stockholders. The 
place of beginning was more than 2,500 miles from the nearest oil-well supply 
establishment at that time. There was not sufficient population in the im- 
mediate vicinity of its property to supply the requirements of the company, 
and all classes of labor, skilled and otherwise, both foreign and native, haa 
to be brought from distant places. The first development was begun in the 
midst of a tropical jungle, the effect of the climate of which had to be met by 
the immediate installation of proper sanitary facilities for the workers. The 
native laborers, while working for a very low wage (36 centavos per diem), 
were not accustomed to the continuous application which was necessary in the 
opening up of an oil field. The American imported workingmen found it 
difticult to perform their customary duties in the much warmer climate of that 
region. The railroad companies had to be persuaded and educated to use the 
oil as fuel. The same was true of all the other Mexican industries, which have 
since come to depend for fuel upon the production of the oil fields. The com- 
petition of a wealthy and well-established paving corporation in the City of 
Mexico had to be met before a market could be found for any of the asphalt 


product of the company’s refinery. The very limited and slowly increasing 
market did not seem to justify carrying on development at a very extensive 
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rate. Nevertheless, the stockholders of the Mexican Petroleum Co. showed 
their faith by authorizing the immediate installment of an ice and cold-storage 
plant, a sawmill, a machine shop, a boiler and blacksmith shop, an electric 
plant, an asphaltum refinery, a cooperage plant, a large warehouse, the build- 
ing of 15 kilometers of standard-gauge railway, the purchase of 2 locomo- 
tives, of 25 tank cars, the building of one-half a million barrels of steel oil 
storage, the building of proper housing for employees, the employment of a 
competent doctor, the provision of a fully equipped modern hospital, and the 
construction of a 6-inch water line from the Tamesi River, 14 miles distant, 
with necessary pumping station. 

Before any other company commenced to produce oil in Mexico the Mexican 
Petroleum Co. had been in operation for four years, had produced and sold 
several million barrels of oil, had contracted to supply for a period of 15 
years the Mexican Central Railway Co. with 6,000 barrels of fuel oil daily, 
which contract it still continues to fill, and to which it has added contracts 
with the National Railways of Mexico, the Interoceanic Railway, the Vera 
Cruz & Pacific Railway, and the Mexican Southern Railway, thus supplying 
with fuel oil nearly 85 per cent of the railway mileage of Mexico until May 
10, 1920. The total production of the Mexican Petroleum Co. up to March 5, 
1914, was 15,020,927 barrels of oil. The company now owns 450.000 acres of 
land in fee; its (pioneer) concession having expired four years ago, it has no 
concession of any kind. The titles to this land, which were purchased from 
individual owners, are traceable back through said owners by documents in 
the possession of the company to the year 1583. 

Owing to the unsettled condition of the country during the year 1913 a 
limited amount of drilling was done on the property of this company, one well 
having been completed in the company’s ‘ Chijol district’ having a capacity 
of 1.500 barrels daily. The producing capacity of the older wells has remained 
unchanged during the year. However, they have not been permitted to flow 
to their full capacity because of the interrupted and uncertain deliveries of 
oil to the company’s customers. AS no change can be discovered in the 
character and quantity of the production, we feel warranted in holding the 
belief that the present rate of production can be continued for many years 
to come and can be greatly increased by drilling whenever conditions justify. 


In this same report I have devoted a chapter to the disturbed gov- 
ernmental conditions in Mexico; and I want to say here that attached 
to this report is a map of that portion of Mexico on which our prop- 
erties are situated, which was copied from the very best Federal 
map of Mexico and which contains marks indicating just what prop- 
erty we acquired. 

This chapter begins: 


It is not possible to analyze the indirect effect upon general business in 
Mexico—the business of foreigners in that country—the business of Ameri- 
eans—the Mexican oil business in general—and the business of your particular 
companies, without dissertating upon the vexed questions of that Republie in 
a manner entirely at variance with the policy of the management of your com- 
panies. Your company officials have always endeavored to hold the company 
in an absolutely neutral position with reference to political affairs in Mexico, 
discouraging all expression of opinion on the part of its employees, and at all 
times meeting all of its legal obligations to the de facto Government in control 
of the vicinity in which its business is being done. 

Much has been printed, by many newspapers and other periodicals in the 
United States, on the one hand about the unfair exploitation of the people of 
Mexico by wealthy and so-called grasping corporations, owned and controlled 
by foreign capitalists. and on the other hand about the unjust and flagrant 
Violation of their rights and violent interference with their liberties on the 
part of the different Mexican authorities toward foreign corporations and their 
employees. It is not our desire to animadvert upon the correctness or fairness 
of such publications. It is deemed advisable, however, owing to the immense 
amount of information and misinformation that has been given publicity with 
regard to Mexicans and their attitude toward foreigners, and especially Ameri- 
cans, to enlighten you as to the real situation anent your companies. 

From our first advent into the jungle regions of the Huasteca, 30 miles west 
of Tampico, then a commercially unknown, though favorably situated, port on 
the Gulf of Mexico, your management was under the necessity of dealing with 
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Mexican people of every degree of poverty, wealth, education, social and po- 
litical standing. Your lands were purchased from landowners and prices paid 
therefor higher than had ever before obtained in that region. In fact, your 
agents found the hacendado a keen, shrewd trader, not easily hurried into 
concluding a bargain, who formed his conclusions as to the price he should put 
upon his property as much from the eagerness displayed by the would-be pur- 
chaser as from its value to himself, or the ordinary prevailing prices. Every 
landowner who sold us land during the early years of our operations was the 
envy of his neighbors, and was convinced that he had made a good bargain. 
Our Mexican attorneys, who were among the most prominent in the Republic, 
were convinced that we were paying altogether too high prices for these lands 
and often advised us against our seeming waste of money, because our desire 
to accomplish as much as possible in a short space of time frequently resulted 
in the price of desired lands being increased greatly by the owner, who, like 
our attorneys, had little faith in the ultimate success of our efforts to develop 
petroleum, and regarded the opportunity that offered of selling their land as 
being an especially fortunate epoch in their lives. 

The commencement of development gave us our first introduction to the 
Mexican laborer, generally known as the “ peon,” and let me say here, in contra- 
diction of all that has been heretofore said or may be said hereafter, that the 
Mexican “peon ” is, and has been from the beginning, for us a most satisfac- 
tory employee. He performs his task whether in the cold, drizzly wenther of 
the “norther ” season or under the full glare of the tropical noonday sun with 
as much fortitude and much more good humor than the average laborer of any 
class known to the American employer. He prefers ‘“ piecework,” called 
“tarea” work, to day’s work, because with the former arrangement he can 
work at will, beginning his task before sunrise, resting during the midday heat, 
and completing as much as he desires to do during the cooler hours of the 
evening. He will work, however, at day’s work, and work well, according to 
his knowledge and experience in the work he has to do. 

Your companies have constantly employed for more than 13 years from 
2,000 to 5,000 peons, provided them with food and housing for themselves and 
their families, thus bringing your officials into direct contact with and main- 
taining upon your properties from ten to fifteen thousand people. All of 
the centers of employment were established at places that had heretofore not 
been occupied. In other words, at the scene of yeur oi] developments new 
towns have sprung up, five of which are now established centers of population 
where are to be found every convenience of the most modern farming or mining 
town in the United States. 


At this point I would like to submit a photograph of the schools 
down there, and of the children coming from them. I do this in 
defense of our company against the possible inferences from the 
creditable work being done by other institutions that the oil com- 
panies are neglecting the children in their part of the country. 
This is a picture of the school children, and this is a picture of the 
schoolhouse on the Huasteca Petroleum Co.’s property. Those school 
children were taught by teachers who were nonscectarian, and the 
buildings are open to any representative of any church who may 
desire to come there and use it for religious purposes. 

The CuarrMan. At whose expense was that schoolhouse built? 

Mr. Doueny. All the work done on all our properties, including 
that house, was done at the expense of the Huasteca Petroleum Co. 
and the Mexican Petroleum Co. 

The Cuatrman. How are the schools maintained ? 

Mr. Doueny. They are maintained at the expense of our com- 
pany’s treasury. If you desire, I would like to leave those pictures 
as part of my testimony. 

The Cuatrman. They are so interesting that we will make an effort 
to have them put in the printed record. 
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Mr. Doneny (reading) : 


These five places are Terminal, Ebano, Tres Hermanos, Casiano, and Cerro 
Azul. Telephones and electric Hnes, automobile roads, good brick, stone, and 
lumber houses for offices and dwellings, store to accommodate the needs of the 
population, good bathing facilities, absolute absence of any liquor-vending 
establishment, a schoolhouse for children, an officer to maintain peace and 
order, these are the things which distinguish the vil camps established by your 
companies in these hitherto primitive regions. 

The “ peons” have collected in these camps from every ‘direction, largely 
from the table-lands of Mexico, although a great many of the laborers belong 
to the native Indian population of the Huasteca. 


„I want to call your attention to what I am going to read now, Mr. 
Chairman, because you are familiar with the western towns of the 
United States. 


It is quite noteworthy that although the Ebano, now more than 13 years old, 
has had a population varying from five to ten thousand people— 


In 1913 the eee was from two to seven thousand people. 
{Continues reading :] 


All of the adult males of which were constantly employed at good wages, 
it has never been distinguished by that first awl most familiar addition to the 
Western prairie or mountain town in the United States, a graveyard occupied 
by men who “died with their boots on.” No Mexican, nor, for that matier, 
American, has ever been killed in a quarrel among our employees. 

The “peon” first cume to your company to take employment at 50 cents 
Mexican currency per day, at a time when the Mexican peso was worth 40 
cents in American money. The 50 cents paid by us was a large increase over 
the 36 cents per day which was the going wages in that country before our 
advent. The labor supply not being plentiful, inducements were offered to 
men to come from more distant parts of the country, and the rate of wages 
Was increased to 60 cents, then to 75, nnd within two years to $1 per day, 
The more apt laborers were, us necessity suggested, given employment that 
required more skill and their wages were correspondingly increased. At the 
present writing we are paying from $1.50 to $9 per day, Mexican currency, to 
Mexican workipgmen of various degrees of skill and intelligence. 


I may add that at the present time, in 1919, the lowest wages we 
pay is $2.50 per day, and we pay as high as $16 per day to Mexican 
workingmen. Most of the skilled workingmen have developed their 
skill on our own properties. [Continues reading:] 

At your companies’ stores, all of the employees have ever been enabled to 
purchase such goods as are sold, at prices which did not contemplate any 
profit to the company. 

Any profit that might be shown on the books was always credited 
to the stores and the prices lowered accordingly, so that our stores 
have been maintained at a risk of loss, and at no profit. [Continues 
reading : | 

They are furnished with pure drinking water, plenty of ice, the care of a 
doctor when required, and their houses are, at the company's expense, in- 
spected and kept in good sanitary condition. 

I wish to say that we did not go any further, because we did not 
want to make ourselves competitors of he merchants in the country. 
We only wanted to supply our people with such things as they 
must have from day to day and could not get in the town. [Con- 
tinues reading :] 

To the merchants of Tampico and the surrounding country, the estabiish- 
ment of our industry has been u great boom. The company stores were merely 


supplied with such goods as it was absolutely necessary for the inhabitants 
of your camps to have at hand for daily consumption. The system else- 
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where in vogue, of supplying practically all the needs of employees from 
company stores, has not been adopted by your companies. Cunsequently, the 
bimonthly payments of large sums in wages to the thousands of workingmen 
in your employ have necessarily increased the business of all producers, mer- 
chants, and vendors of goods and food, of whatever character, thus adding 
very materially to the general prosperity of that section, the industrious 
population of which had been and is being, as hereinbefore stated, greatly 
increased by the importation of Mexican and foreign employees, to carry on 
the business of oil development. 

I might interject this statement, in proof of the last paragraph 
I have read, that the town of Tampico had a populaion estimated at 
about 8,000 in 1900, when we first went there. Its streets were paved 
with rough stones, lower in the center than at he curb, which made 
the center of the street the natural drainage and, I might say, sewer- 
age of the city. The city now has a population of fifty to sixty 
thousand people. It has many new business blocks built by the 
American people. Its streets were paved by our companies with 
arched centers. 

Before we paved the streets an American contractor took the con- 
tract and put in a good sewerage and drainage system, and a good 
supply of healthy water has been brought in, so that Tampico to-day, 
with its fifty or sixty thousand population, is not only one of the 
most sanitary but is one of the busiest and has one of the happiest 
communities of any city in the world, not excepting the United 
States. And it is the only city in Mexico which to-day can lay claim 
to all the advantages that I have named, and which are directly 
traceable to the advent of Americans into Mexico, in a business which 
had never before been carried on in that Republic. [Continues read- 
ing :| 

At the time that your company made its first contract with the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railway Co., in August, 1900, that railway company was paying $4 a ton 
United States currency for coal fuel delivered to it at Tampico. Later, when 
deliveries of fuel oil were actually begun to the railway company at 75 cents 
American currency per barrel, the cost of the coal which the railway company 
was buying, delivered at Tampico, had been reduced to $3.45 United States 
currency per ton, 3} barrels of oil being fully the equivalent of 1 ton of coal. 
All economies considered, it is easily understood how it was possible, as stated 
by the vice president of the Mexican Central Railway, for said company to save 
50 per cent of its former fuel cost on such locomotives as were converted to use 
oil fuel. The labor of handling the fuel on the locomotives was also changed from 
the man-killing process of shoveling coal in the hot, tropical weather to merely 
giving proper attention to the automatic oil-burning appliances substituted 
therefor. 

I want to say, in connection with what I have just read, that from 
this paragraph this conclusion is inevitable: That is, that the rail- 
way which at that time—the time of this report—was largely owned 
and controlled by the Mexican Government, was saving in fuel cost 
a larger amount of money than was actually being paid for the fuel 
to the oil producers. So that the profits which, as has been said, 
might be shown in the oil business, was at that time shared to a cer- 
tain extent by the Mexican people, in better wages to the employees, 
a better price for goods, more profit on goods because of greater 
quantities sold, taxes upon the oil produced, ap taxes upon all the 
books used to keep account of oil operations, and, last but not least, 
an amount of profit which was equal to the entire price received for 
their efforts by the oil companies, in the way of a saving on fuel used 
by a railway which was one-half owned by the Mexican Government. 
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It seems to me, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that the charge that the 
only people who derived any profit from the production of oil in 
Mexico must have been made by people who were not informed as to 
the Mexican oil situation. [Continues reading :] 


You can thus realize that the pioneering begun by your company and after- 
wards supplemented by many other oil developers resulted in the increase of 
wages from 36 centavos per day to an average of more than 200 centavos per 
day and the establishment of better living conditions and increased opportuni- 
ties for employment to all the laboring people in that part of Mexico. 

It increased the market value of his land to every landowner of the Huasteca 
region to whose property even a suspieion of oil value attached from = the 
nominal price of 1 peso per hectara for unimproved, and 10 to 15 pesos per 
hectara for improved farming land, to the extravagant prices which ure now 
being obtained by many landowners for lands that it is deemed advisable to 
exploit for of] production or oil-stock selling. 

It reduced the cost of fuel to the railways and all industries that were so 
situated that they could take advantage of the substitution of oii for coal fuel, 
an amount greater than the total amount received by the oil producers for 
the oil thus consumed In Mexico. 

In brief, your company discovered the basis for, and pioneered the develop- 
ment of, a hitherto unsuspected resource in the Republic of Mexico. which 
Increased wages and brought about better conditions of living for all the 
poor people, which increased the land values for all the landowners, which 
gave increased business to all the farmers, merchants. bankers and artisan, 
which reduced the cost of operation to the railways and other industries, all 
Without taking away from any individual. municipality or political division 
of Mexico, anything the existence of which had theretofore been known or 
even suspected. We, therefore, clam that those who, even in their minds. 
include the petroleum companies among the corporations that have exploited 
the people of Mexico or their country disadvantageously, are misinformed, or 
have not given proper consideration to the true history of petroleum develop- 
ments in Mexico. ; 

Your company, and so far as your officers know, all petroleum companies in 
Mexico have been a blessing to the communities in which they have operated. 
They deserve the respect and protection of the Government of Mexico and of 
the United States. They deserve the good feeling and friendship of all the 
people of Mexico. and particularly of those residing at and near Tampico, who 
have been more directly benefited as before related. They deserve commenda- 
tion of all people everywhere, because of their confidence in nature’s resources 
which gave thenf courage to undertake developments in a new region of hitherto 
unsuspected wealth, the first step in the carrying out of which necessitated the 
establishment of modern villages, and the bringing of opportunity for honest 
employment at good wages. and the necessary education and enlightenment 
which accompanies such employment, to a multitude of human beings not 
formerly so fortunate. 

Notwithstanding much that has been reported which might suggest the 
contrary, we believe that the feelings of the Mexican people of our vicinity to- 
ward our companies have largely been influenced by the above-mentioned 
considerations. As to their attitude, we have this to record: That during 
more than three years of internecine strife, carried on in a country rough and 
wild in its character, sparsely populated, with few railroads and few wagon 
roads, where none were anxious openly to declare allegiance to either con- 
tending party, where more or less disorganized bodies of armed men roamed 
at will, privileged to commit depredations upon those who were suspected of op- 
posing the party to whom they professed allegiance, no attack was ever made 
upon your employees or your companies’ oil camps. 

Frequently armed bodies of men invaded your camps, demanding food and 
money, and taking such arms as they could find, and live stock as they required. 
Their demeanor toward the camp superintendents was invariable courteous, 
and no malicious destruction of property was ever indulged in. Even at the 
time in the latter part of April and during the first half of the month of May 
of the present year, when the feeling against Americans ran very high in all 
parts of Mexico, and especially near Tampico and in the State of Vera Cruz, 
when it was deemed necessary that all Americans should withdraw from that. 
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part of Mexico, which they did, and left the property of oil companies of great 
value scattered throughout a wide region entirely at the mercy of a people 
with whom it seemed probable our people might soon be at war, the natural 
fidelity of the Mexican employee and his friendliness toward your company, 
which had been a friend to him, was amply demonstrated by the care with 
which he conserved the property left in his charge. Except for the appro- 
priation of horses, mules, automobiles, auto trucks, cattle, etc., as necessary 
war measures by both armies, no damage was done or permitted to be done to 
any of your company’s properties. The provisions of every sort—store supplies, 
small hardware supplies, and many other valuable and easily removable arti- 
cles—were entirely unmolested. 

No act of vandalism was perpetrated against the oil reservoirs, pipe lines, 
pumping machinery, or refineries. The product of your continuously flowing 
wells was so faithfully conserved by the Mexican employees in charge that your 
general manager was able to report that not more than 5,000 barrels of oil 
were lost during the 30 days’ absence of your American employees from the 
properties. 

Upon their return to the property, they were welcomed by the Mexicans in 
charge as returning friends, not as whilum enemies. The business of the com- 
pany was resumed as before the hegira of the Americans, and your company’s 
officers recognize that the company and its stockholders owe a debt of gratitude 
to these particular individual employees, and that the Mexican working people 
are entitled to more respect and confidence than had theretofore been positively 
known. 

This rather unusual accompaniment to the annual report of a corporation is 
submitted to you for the purpose of convincing you that the basis of your 
company’s business in Mexice is not such as to class it among the so-called 
predatory corporation that exploit a people and a country and derive sustenance 
and profit by sapping the life blood of the country and unjustly withholding 
the profits due to labor. Neither is it so regarded by the great mass of the 
people of its acquaintance in Mexico. 

It thrives on no special concessions; its lands were all purchased outright, 
at higher than going prices; the labor and material it uses are paid for with 
honest money; the result of its development have been beneficial to all 
affected; the profits which it made were more largely shared by the Govern- 
ment-owned railways of Mexico than by ourselves, the stockholders; the mil- 
lions of dollars expended for all purposes have by no means all been recovered 
in the form of dividends. The principal part of your great investment is repre- 
sented by the lands honestly acquired, which have great value, and by the 
developments judiciously made, which have produced gratifying results. 


I want to submit this for your files, if you care to use it, Mr. 
Chairman. 

The CHairMan. It will be filed. 

Mr. Domeny. Each of these reports contains something worth 
while reading, it seems to me, to throw some light on the subject, but 
this one, I assure you, is the longest one, and you will not be tired 
by the sound of my voice in connection with the other reports, as in 
connection with the one just submitted. These others contain more 
yictures and fewer words, and probably will be more interesting and 
instructive. 

I want to read from page 41 of the annual report for 1914 of the 
Mexican Petroleum Co. (Ltd.), of Delaware. I copied in this report 
a part of the last report, because I thought there were so many new 
stockholders of the company that they might be interested in know- 
ing what we had to say the year before, which still applied to the 
present situation for the current year. So what I first read will be 
with reference to this excerpt from the last report. 

The above excerpt is quoted from the report of last year, because the facts 
and opfnions therein expressed have not in any way changed. 


During the past 12 months of continual struggle between warring parties 
in Mexico, each endeavoring to obtain ascendancy over the other and establish 
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a Government with officials of its own choosing, large bodies of armed men 
have moved back and forth over great areas of the country foraging upon 
the towns and farms. bringing about much destruction of property and causing 
a state of fear and unrest to pervade communities everywhere, with the 
result that business of nearly every kind has largely stagnated, but more 
especially the business of producing foodstuffs. 

The region where your properties are situated is the latest to become the 
scene of struggle for possession on the part of the warring parties. Imme- 
diately after the taking of Tampico from the Huertistas by the Constitu- 
tionalists. in May, 1914, an era of peace and progress began in the Huasteca 
region. Your companies, and many other oil companies, resumed work of 
development, which gave employment at good pay to all who desired work. 
The schism in the ranks of the Coxrstitutionalists later on did not imuine- 
diately affect conditions in the Huasteca oil region. 


I might say the schism I referred to is that resulting from the 
disagreement between Villa and Carranza. [Continues reading :] 


Toward the latter part of 1914, however, the railroads of Mexico having 
largely fallen into the hands of the particular division not in possession of 
the oil regions, an effort was made by them to drive their adversaries away 
from the only available native sources of supply of locomotive fuel. This 
mused the coal fields north of Monterey and your oil district at Ebano to 
tecome the scenes of many sanguinary conflicts. The party that held the town 
ef Ebano nearly all of last year is still in possession of that place, but 
besieged by a large army of the opposing force. 

I want to say that the town of Ebano and the oil camp were be- 
sieged for four months by Tomas Urbino, with about 14,000 Villa 
troops, and it was held in opposition to him by Jacinto Treviño, a 
Carranza general with about 6,000 troops. As a result of the siege 
of Ebano hundreds of cannon shots penetrated our different steel 
reservoirs, making holes from 4 inches to 8 inches in diameter, 
through which the oil escaped. Our pipe lines were broken, the 
smokestacks shot away from all our refineries, our office pen te 
partially destroyed with cannon shots, hundreds of thousands, prob- 
ably millions of pockmarks on the steel tanks where rifle bullets 
struck them without penetrating, and sbout 800,000 barrels of oil 
destroyed, showing that the siege was not merely an attempt to 
starve out, but an actual attempt to capture the town, which was 
favorably situated for defense, and which was surrounded with 
trenches in every direction occupied by the attacking force, at a 
time, I think, prior to the making of any trenches of the European 
war: at any rate, contemporaneous with that time. [Continues 
reading : | 

As a result of the war in the neighborhood of Tampico, food supplies have 
heen cut off and the quantity on hand either commandeered for military uses 
or almost entirely consumed. There was little or none for sale in the market 
places. A large number of the poorer people in Tampico were facing starva- 
tien. Upon being notified by your terminal superintendent of these conditions, 
your Management immediately authorized the purchase in Texas of quantities 
of rice, corn, beans, and flour, their transportation to Tampico and distribution 
among the people, thus relieving the situation. At the present writing there is 
no actual want in that city, although conditions farther south in some of the 
interior towns are pitiable and fast becoming alarming, ordinary articles of 
food, such as flour, rice, corn, beans, etc., being entirely exhausted. 

This account of the conditions, and the action taken by your officials, is 
given here so that you may appreciate the fact that the Mexican Petroleum Co. 
and its subsidiaries are known in Mexico as the friends of the people and the 
supporters of no faction. 

In conclusion we feel rather grateful to say that, notwithstanding the four 


years of changing governmental conditions in Mexico, no great direct loss or 
injury has been suffered by your companies because of the struggle for su- 
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premacy between the opposing parties in that Republic. The indirect loss, 
because of the interruption to business. was necessarily very great. The direct 
losses, while considerable, were entirely incident to war conditions and were 
not the result of malice or desire on the part of any of the warring parties to 
injure your properties. The interruption to your business, due to the great and 
deplorable conflict in Europe, have also caused substantial indirect losses, 


I would like to submit this copy of this report of 1914. 

The CuarrmMan. It will be filed. 

Mr. Doneny. This accumulation of evidence is offered just for the 
purpose of showing the attitude of foreign corporations, and I think 
I am justified in saying that every other company down there has 
assumed the same attitude; that there has been no effort made to 
favor any faction, and while the individual employees, both Mexican 
and American, may have had their own likes or dislikes, or their own 
opinion as to who ought to succeed, it has never been allowed to in- 
fluence our companies or, I am quite sure, any other company oper- 
ating in the Huasteca region. 

I am going to read an extract from our annual report for 1915, on 
page 11. This is going to carry vou back to a time which precedes 
the organization of our companies. I quote in this report a letter 
which I tried to find. and telegraphed to New York yesterday for it 
and was unable to get it, that I wrote to Mr. R. C. Kerens. of St. 
Louis, who has since deceased, but was formerly United States amı- 
bassador to Austria. This letter shows what we thought about the 
country in 1900, when few people knew anything about it. and fewer 
had any faith in the success of our enterprise Aon there. I quote 
from my letter to Mr. Kerens: 


The geological construction of the country we found to be somewhat similar 
to the eastern portion of the Joaquin Valley in California-—the sedimentary 
rocks being still practically horizontal—the disturbances, therefore, being very 
few and not very extensive. 


In that particular I want to acknowledge that I was wrong. 


The oil exudes of that region are to be found in the locality of these disturb- 
ances and are of the most promising character. The place visited in June, near 
Chijol, about 34 miles from the Mexican Central Railway, was such as to en- 
thuse us very much as to the prospect of developing oil there in large quanti- 
ties and Suitable for fuel purposes. A visit to a point called Cerro de la Pez, 
about 3 miles from the Mexican Central Railway, on the south side of said 
railway, not only confirmed the opinion which we formed at our first visit but 
satisfied us beyond all doubt of the existence of a very extensive region which 
is underlaid with a rich deposit of oil-bearing sand, the ofl from which makes 
its appearance on the surface at such points as the disturbances in the over- 
lying rocks will admit of. 

At the particular point above referred to we found a conical-shaped hill, the 
apex of which was composed of a dark, crystalline rock of igneous origin, 
which had undoubtedly been forced up through the sedimentary strata. From 
the rocks so disrupted the oil had exuded and flowed down the hillside into 
the valley, forming great beds of asphaltum by passing off of the volatile parts 
thereof. At various points around the base of the hill the gas and oil could 
still be seen issuing from the ground: and at one point a great pool of oil had 
accumulated in a depression immediately overlying the point of exude, and 
the gas rising through the oil kept it in a constantly boiling condition, the 
bubbles and froth formed by the escaping gas covering the surface of the oil. 
Mr. Canfield ran a pole down into it to a depth of 10 feet or more and 
“ swished ” it around, demonstrating that there was quite a pool of oll of excel- 
lent quality for fuel purposes. The nature of this exude would indicate that 
that the quantity of ofl was not only considerable, but that the gas pressure 
would be great enough to insure wells of large daily production, and probably 
sufticiently light in quality to be more valuable for other purposes than for fuel. 
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We visited other oil exudes on the same rancho, and examined in many 
places the rock exposures, and satisfied ourselves fully that the existence of 
these asphaltum deposits at such points as the oil prospector would naturally 
expect to find them, taking into consideration the stratigraphy of the country 
rocks, their frequent occurrence over such a large area, and their similarity 
in every respect to the very best and richest exudes to be found in California, 
justifies the belief that we have obtained possession of a vast field of liquid 
fuel, which may possibly prove to be more valuable as a refining oil. 

Without wishing to make it appeur that we are extravagant in our ideas, 
we do not feel at all timid in saying that the Mexican lands which we have 
acyjuired have all the earmarks of containing within their limits oil territory 
equal in oil value per acre and many times greater in extent than the Bakers- 
field district in California. 


This letter was written in September. 1900, and before the organi- 
zation of the Mexican Petroleum Co. 


In February of the following yenr—1901—the Mexican Petroleum Co. (Cali- 
fornia) having been organized, the first work of development was undertaken 
at a point on that company’s property, now known as “ Ebano,” then merely a 
kilometer post on the Tampico branch of the Mexican Central Railway, 85 
miles west of Tampico, in the midst of a tropical jungle, and likewise well 
within the boundaries of a 400,000-acre tract belonging to the Mexican Petroleum 
Co. in fee and fully paid for. 

With supreme faith in the accuracy of their judgment, the managers of the 
Mexican Petroleum Co. procured the building of a railway siding and the 
establishment of a station, which they named “ Ebano.” 

Ebano has the distinction of being the first oil camp established in the 
Republic of Mexico. Its founders were ardent believers in “ preparedness.” 
Not without misgivings on the part of some stockholders and directors who 
invested in this enterprise because of their faith in its originators, the camp at 
Ebano was early provided with facilities which are usually considered as 
justifiable only where a permanent industry is to be established. An ice and 
cold-storage plant to provide pure distilled water and proper refrigeration for 
meats, etc.: an electric-light plant to furnish light which would not menace the 
safety of the camp from possible gas development; a sawmill and carpenter 
shop to facilitate the construction of proper housing for men and supplies; 
an up-to-date machine shop, blacksmith shop, and oil-supply warehouse all 
followed each other in quick succession as important adjuncts of the new 
camp. 


I might read more from that on that same subject of preparedness, 
and if it suits the chairman I can do so. | 

The Cumammax. Just. suit vourself. 

Mr. Doneny (reading): 


Within a month after the first drilling rig was completed the prophecy of 
satisfactory oil development was fulfilled by the bringing in, at a depth of 525 
feet, of a well which yielded 50 barrels of oil daily. 

Disappointed in finding a market with an expected customer—located in a 
country where oil as a fuel substitute for coal was entirely unknown—with a 
product so heavy that it offered little inducement to refine it for illuminating or 
lubricating oils, the prospects of profiting by the discovery thus made seemed so 
remote that the holders of a large proportion of the stock of your oldest company 
withdrew their support and disposed of their interests. 

The certainty, however. of eventually developing a sufficient market to justify 
the enterprise was so great in the minds of a few of the stockholders that the 
work of development was continued and an efficient operating organization 
provided. 

For tive years the annual reports to the stockholders were most monotonously 
similar in their recital of substantial sums expended with encouraging results. 
so far as production was concerned, but with practically no sales and no net 
earnings. 


I might say that continued for nearly five years more. so that 
those who think the American oil developers who went into Mexico 
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found a bonanza at hand by means of which they immediately be- 
came rich need to study the history of the first 10 years of occupa- 
tion of the oil territory by Americans. 


Eventually a contract was made with the Mexican Central Railway Co. to 
supply its locomotives with fuel oil for a period of 15 years. Eleven years of 
that contract have expired and neither the railway company nor the Mexican 
Petroleum Co. have defaulted in their compliance with its terms, except as 
prevented by “ Fuerza mayor.” Sixteen million barrels of oil have been de- 
livered and consumed in its fulfillment. Its operation furnished nearly the 
whole basis for many very satisfactory annual reports. 

Six years after the establishment of Ebano, and still before the advent of any 
other oil companies in that part of Mexico, the wonderfully rich lands—now 
owned and controlled by the Huasteca Petroleum Co. and its subsidiaries, the 
Tuxpam Petroleum Co, and the Tamiahua Petroleum Co.—were acquired by the 
founders of the Mexican Petroleum Co. (California). 

Six years of experience in Mexico in developing and supplying a market for 
petroleum and its products had forewarned your associates against the errors 
which many others have later committed. Having visited the scene of the 
abandoned efforts of the late Cecil Rhodes and other British financiers to dis- 
cover petroleun’ under the guidance of the most prominent and widely known 
English “oil geologists,” and having purchased. or acquired under terms of 
cash rentals, these supposed “oil lands “ from native owners, who were skepti- 
cal of their oil value and unwilling to lease them on a royalty basis, but willing 
and anxious to sell for cash, your associates then determined to carry out 
their policy of “ preparedness,” which was to be rewarded so satisfactorily 
after the five years of persistent application, without return, on your Ebano 
property. 

I might say here, to throw a little light cn the history of oil de- 
velopment in Mexico, that many years before we undertook to pros- 
pect Cecil Rhodes, the great explorer of South Africa, had his 
attention called to the possibilities of Mexico A company was 
organized, called the London Oil Trust, through the efforts of a man 
named Burke, who was an associate of Rhodes, and operated under 
the direction of the late Sir Boverton Redwood, who died last year, 
a most eminent oil geologist They expended over £90,000 without 
any results, and abandoned their efforts i 

We now have on one of the properties which they acquired, but 
a short distance remote from their attempted development, developed 
the greatest oil well the world has ever known and probably ever will 
know—Cerro Azul No. 4—which yields the measured production of 
261,000 barrels per day 


In 1909 the machinery for drilling several wells, the pipe for building TO 
miles of 8-inch pipe line, 10 mammoth oil pumps for the establishnient of tive 
pumping stations, 70 miles of right of way, and hundreds of acres of land for 
storage tanks, and twelve 55,000-barrel steel tanks to complete the first unit 
of development were all planned for, purchased, acquired, and constructed in 
anticipation of the oil development which followed. 

These acts of “ preparedness,” at a cost of nearly $2,000,000 (American 
gold), were not fully completed when the first great gusher at Casiano was 
“brought in.” The second gusher followed close upon the first, being conf- 
pleted on the 11th day of September, 1910. 


I see I was mistaken, Mr. Chairman, in my statement a while ago. 
It is nine years old to-day. 


The storage tanks at Casiano had been filled by the first gusher. The pipe- 
line to Tampico, 70 miles distant, was not yet quite completed. A delay in ac- 
quiring a right of way left a gap of 12 kilometers in the line, when Casiano No. 
7 commenced to belch forth oil at the rate of over 60,000 barrels per day. The 
unexpected bringing in of this gusher made it impossible to complete control of 
the well. When shut in to about 285 pounds pressure per square inch it yielded 
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oil at about 25,000 barrels per day. When completely shut in the oil flowed 
to waste through numerous crevices and around the outside of the casing. AS 
a result the right of way was quickly obtained und the 12 kilometers (about 
{T miles) of the gap in the pipe Hine were completed in less than a week. 

It required nearly 18 months’ time to purchase the right of way, acquire and 
lav the pipe line. and construct the pumping stations. If preparation to store 
and transport the oil had not been begun until after Casiano No. 7 was brought 
in, your Company would have lost oil at the rate of 750,000 barrels per month 
duriug all of the time that was required to build sufficient storage and a pipe 
line to care for it. 

The annual report for that year should have brought much satisfaction and 
consolation to the stockholders of the Mexican Petroleum Co. (Ltd.), which 
had ulready been organized two years. It contained so much of mere promise, 
however, and such a long recital of expenditures and debts incurred, and so 
little in the way of net earnings, except such as consisted of oil placed in 
storage, for which there seemed, to them, no adequate market, that one of 
your oldest officers and directors (whose faith in the enterprise, by the way, 
is evidenced by the fact that he has increased his holdings of stock and securi- 
ties every year during the 16 years of its existence), stated in a semijocular 
tene, * If our prosperity were much greater, it would bankrupt us.” 


That was after we had been 10 years in Mexico. We had made 
such immense sums of money by robbing the Mexican people that 
one of our stockholders, a man 80 vears of age, said if we had a little 
luore prosperity we would go bankrupt. 


As in the vears from 1901 to 1905 with the Mexican Petroleum Co. (Call- 
fornia) when its wells were capable of producing many thousands of barrels of 
oll daily and no market was available, and the company was financially unable 
to build adequate storage, so the Huasteca Petroleum Co. seemed to be con- 
fronted with a similar situation, except that it was financially able to and did 
provide standard steel and concrete storage to the amount of over 10.000,000 
barrels capacity. 

Nevertheless, the advantage of a substantial and adequate market appealed 
to your management. with the result that two substantial contracts were 
quickly entered into. which extended over a period of five years each. The 
earlier contract has already been completely filled. The second and larger con- 
tract for 10,000,000 barrels will be completed in August of this year. It is 
obvious that these deliveries were necessarily made at the end of the company’s 
pipe line in Tampico Harbor. 

A campaign was immediately entered into for the sale of larger quantities 
of oi! for fuel and other uses locally in Mexico. The possibilities of such a 
market were soon largely exploited with satisfactory, though necessarily lim- 
ital results. The great need of your company at that time was an unlimited 
market, which could only he reached with marine transportation facilities. 
Unremitting and unsuccessful efforts were made to acquire tank vessels by 
charter. Without depending, however, solely upon the chartering of vessels 
from strangers, your associates formed n compeny to contract for the build- 
ing of necessary tank steamers for the purpose of placing the same at the serv- 
ice of the Huasteca Petroleum Co. A fleet of six steamers was contracted to 
be built in England. The first of the fleet, S. S. Herhert G. Wylie, was received 
in February, 1913, and the remaining five by dug course of contract. 


I think, Mr. Chairman, that unless vou desire me to read further 
I will submit this annual report for 1915 for such purpose as you 
desire. 

The CHairMan. It will be filed. 

Mr. Doneny. I merely desire to comment on this by saying that 
not only had no American oil company, except our own, paid a divi- 
dent on its stock, but that all of the investments made in Mexico 
which resulted in the discovery of oil would have been absolutely use- 
less except for the enormous investments made outside of Mexico. 
So that brings me to the point of calling your attention to one of 
the great errors made by Mexicans and Americans as to the value 
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of Mexican oil. It is not exactly a parallel illustration, but I am 
going to use it, nevertheless. by saving that the value of oil under- 
ground, that is not known or demonstrated to exist, is measured by 
the oval circle. When it is brought to the surface it then bears the 
same relation to its value at a market that any other substance does. 

And I want to state that there are oi] wells in Mexico to-day that, 
if their valves were opened, would produce a large amount of oil, 
but the owners have no pipe lines, no harbor facilities, no tank 
steamers with which to carry it to market, and consequently the 
oil has very much the same value, so far as the present time is con- 
cerned, as ice has in the continent of Greenland. If it could be trans- 
ported to New York or Washington these warm days it would ‘un- 
doubtedly find a ready market and be very valuable, but nobody 
would pay a very high price for it in its present location. That is 
true of the oil underground in Mexico, even where wells have tapped 
it and it is available. So that the taxes, such as Mexico has placed 
to-day upon oil, should be compared with its value at the derrick, not 
at New York City, where American capital has expended millions 
upon millions of dollars in building refineries and storage facilities 
and tank steamers for transporting it. The taxation to-day levied 
by Mexico on oil products runs from a minimum of 20 per cent to 
over 50 per cent of the value at the well. That can easily be dem- 
onstrated by figures, and if vour committee is interested in that phase 
of the dispute between the oi] companies and the United States Gov- 
ernment on the one hand and the Mexican Government on the other, 
we will be glad to submit a table illustrating our ideas of what the 
values are in Mexico, and what percentage of that value we are pay- 
ing in the way of taxes to the Mexican Government. 

The CuHarrMan. We will be glad to have the table submitted. 
The Treasury Department of the United States has requested the 
committee to furnish it with eight copies of the hearings of this com- 
mittee, as the hearings proceed. 

Mr. Doneny. I read briefly from the annuel report of 1916, a 
marked paragraph, on an unnumbered page, but it is the next page 
to the last: 


During the month of November, 1916, the president of your company, accom- 
panied by several of the officers and some stockholders, with their wives, 
visited Tampico by sea and went to the various parts of your properties, in- 
cluding Ebano, 38 miles west of Tampico, and Cassiano and Cerro Azul, 90 
miles to the south. The traveling to the interior was done without arms, with- 
out a guard, wholly unprotected, and with no expectation of other than 
the very best of treatment from the people who might be encountered, in 
which we were not disappointed. Another trip of inspection was made during 
the month of March, 1917, covering the same ground. The party, 15 in number, 
included the president, two vice presidents, and several large stockholders of 
your company, also representatives of several influential New York financial 
houses and journals and some California oil men not interested in your stock. 
As to the physical condition of the property, the “esprit” and optimism of the 
local management, the demeanor and attitude of the people of the country, 
and the prosperous and active appearance of the vicinity and business generally, 
and especially that of your companies, all the visitors expressed themselves 
in the most enthusiastic language. 


There is a particular reason for reading that one paragraph. The 
report has much in it that may be of interest, and if you desire I 
will file it. The reason I have read the one paragraph is because I 
wanted to call attention to something which most people up here in 
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the United States. and even most Mexicans, do not seem to under- 
stand, and that is that there is an immense amount of risk attached 
in going to any part of Mexico by rail. Consequently my voyage 
with my wife and friends and their wives was made by water from 
Galveston to Tampico. After we reached Tampico and were in the 
vicinity of the oil camps we thought it was safe to go through the oil 
region with our people. That was a little over two years ago. So 
that the security with which Americans prospected and traveled, 
both for pleasure and for business, all over Mexico 20 or 30 years ago 
and up to 10 years ago was narrowed down to a much smaller region 
as soon as political troubles commenced, and that, of course, in my 
opinion, was very natural, The district i in which it was safe to go 
has since narrowed, until to-day it is deemed unsafe to even go in 
the places where we thought it was safe two years ago. 

So that security for travelers in Mexico has not increased with the 
quietness that is said to prevail down there. 

The best evidence of that is that people wishing to go to those 
regions are afraid to go by rail, and no trains are running from 
Monterey to Tampico. At least so I am informed by Mexican gentle- 
men who arrived in New York from Mexico a few days ago. One of 
those gentlemen said that if I wished to send somebody to Tampico 
the route by way of Victoria would be unsafe; it would be necessar 
to go from Monterey to Saltillo and San Luis Potosi, and then bac 
to Tampico, a detour of some 300 miles. That is in the State of 
which Gov. Osuna is at the present time governor. It is a border 
State, adjoining the Rio Grande and the Gulf of Mexico, and has 
for its largest city and southern terminus the port at Tampico, 
where all of the oil companies, or nearly all of the oil companies, 
have their offices, receive their supplies, and ship much of their oil; 
but. nevertheless, the road e that State, governed by the 
appointee of Gen. Carranza, is considered unsafe—in fact one of the 
most unsafe in Mexico. 

I am merely calling attention to the facts in reference to this, just 
as they exist to- day. 

I will read a little from a report of 1917, the annual report for 
1917. I wish you would bear in mind, Mr. Chairman, that these 
reports were all issued fairly late in the year following that which 
they bear date of. [Reading from Annual Report of 1917:] 

As with all other large business concerns of this country, the past year has 
been an epochal one with your companies. It was expected, and logically so, in 
the early part of 1917 that the gross business and earnings of your companies 
would be greatly increased during the current year. Preparation had been 
made to increase largely, in fact to more than double the amount of tonnage 
which would be used to mo%e oil from your company’s terminals at Tampico 
to the market. In no spirit of criticism nor complaint, it is necessary to inform 
you that in this respect you were doomed to meet with disappointment. The 
menace of war, which made itself Known in the spring of 1917, brought with 
it. to your management, a realization of the necessity of a greatly increased 
supply of petroleum to meet the coming war needs. They realized also that it 
is the patriotic obligation of every American citizen and business concern to do 
the utmost to strengthen the hands of the Government whenever the need 
might arise. With a desire to do our part, your management wired to the 
President of the United States an offer of all of the facilities of your companies, 
to be used for such purposes as he might deem necessary. 

In the month of June, when your company had nine steamships of 60,450 


tons, one having already been commandeered by the British Government, six of 
the remainder were volunteered at the request of the Navy Department, and 
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were placed in the service of the United States Government to carry petroleum 
products transatlantic. As new steamships which had already been ordered 
built for your company’s service were completed, additional takings were made 
by the Government, with the result that 64,000 tons of shipping provided for 
moving oil for your company from Mexico, to its customers, were used to carry 
petroleum products of other companies from north United States Atlantic ports 
to the war zone, for the use of the various allied armies. 

You were told on page 27 of the report of 1915 that “ anticipating the delivery 
of these steamers, your management made contracts for the sale of crude and 
fuel oil to responsible customers * * * equal to the total deliveries possible 
with the tank steamers on hand and to be received from builders.” 

The volunteering of a large part of your fleet, the requisitoning of others 
of your tank stezmers, and the delays which occurred in the construction of 
the remainder, limited your company to supplying only the customers to whom 
they were bound on time contracts at former prevailing prices, and of fore- 
going the sale of any oil at the better prices which the greatly increased de- 
mand stimulated. <A calculation was carefully made of the loss of earnings 
to your company, by reason of the diversion of some steamships and the failure 
to get others. That amount, conservatively determined, is in excess of $6,- 
000,000 for the last six months of last year. 


We figure it out for the period of the war at a httle over $17,- 
000,000. [Reading further from report :] 


You may have the consolation of knowing that in so far as your investment 
in this company is concerned, you have made the supreme investment sacrifice 
of risking the very existence of the ships, without which your business could 
not be carried on, and of sacrificing all of the eurnings and profits which it 
was planned the ships should produce for your company during the remainder 
of last year, after they went into the Government trans-Atlantic service, and 
for such period in this year as they will continue in such service. Inasmuch 
as the average price of the contracts which we are legally and morally bound to 
fulfill with the use of the steamships that remain in your possession, is very 
much below the price which now obtains for like products in similar markets, 
your sacrifice is much more than what might be cnleulated by considering the 
percentage of your ships which has been employed exclusively in war service, 
moving none of your products, 

In this great emergency, when the struggle, not on for national existence 
but for civilization itself, is being carried on against a most ruthless and power- 
ful foe, no citizen of business concern does its full duty unless it does all that it 
is possible for it to do. The consciousness that your companies have not been 
backward in this respect should bring to you great satisfaction. 


I think that brought many a peculiar smile on the faces of our 
stockholders, who looked to the profits of this company to meet the 
higher cost of living brought on by the war. [Reading further:] 


The production and the sales of oil from your properties in the past year 
were nearly identical, the increase of oil in storage during the year being 
limited by the storage capacity, which was already nearly full at the end 
of 1916. 

It is desired to call your attention to the following: That the total number 
of barrels disposed of during the year was 17,587,138; that the price received 
therefor was $17,457,292.49, un average price of 99} cents per barrel. In 
former years the average price received per barrel was much less than shown 
for this year, being S5 cents in 1916, 67 cents in 1915, 64 cents in 1914, and 58 
cents in 1913. 

The greater price received this year was not due, however, to any increased 
price for the oil at the point of production in Mexico. There were very many 
more productive wells in existence in Mexico during 1917 than during any 
prior period, and the proportion which the potential capacity of the wells bore 
to the transportation facilities was much greater than formerly, and conse- 
quently, although no regular market price exists for oil at the well in Mexico, 
it is a fact, nevertheless, that purchases could have been made at as low a 
price per barrel as during former years. The increased average price received 
by us was due largely to an increase in the proportion whith was refined and 
whieh was delivered at distant points, the selling price of which was increased 
Py adhe cost oof reGning and transportation, Six milhon pbt hiuacred six 
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thousand and forty-seven barrels of crude and fuel oil were sold f. o. b. Tam- 
pico at an average of 534 cents per barrel, while 46,134,430 gallons of crude 
gasoline, produced at the Topping plant at Tampico, sold at approximately 11 
cents per gallon, and 9,682,174 barrels of crude oil were sold and delivered at 
various foreign ports at 91 cents per barrel. 

From the above it will be seen that the average selling price of oil at Tam- 
pico. whether fuel or crude, has not varied greatly over the last three years, 
the variation being due entirely to the fluctuating cost of transportation. 

During the past vear, your affairs having reached stage where the expendi- 
ture of funds for betterments justified it, your directors declared dividends on 
yenr common stock for the last two quarters, which amounted to $1,180,263, 
the rate being $1.50 per share, the equivalent of 6 per cent per annum. The 
above dividend, added to the preferred-stock dividend of $960,000, makes the 
sum of $2,140,263 disbursed for 1917. 

And I want to say that that is the first dividend paid on our com- 
mon stock for six years—that dividend for the first half of the year 
1917. With your permission, I will submit this also to be filed. 

The CHarrman. You may file that. 

Mr. Doneny. Just a few words from this report of 1918, which 
will bring another phase of the whole Mexican situation before vour 
committee, and it comes in the form of comments upon the exhibits 
which are connected with the report. | 

The CuarrmMan. Suppose we take a short recess here, if vou are 
going to another phase of the subject. The committee will be in 
recess until 2.15 o’clock. | 

(Thereupon, at 1 o’clock, the committee took a recess until 2.15 
p. m.) 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


The committee met at 2.15 o’clock p. m., pursuant to the taking of 
recess, Senator Fall presiding. 

The CuHatrman. Mr. Doheny, whenever you are ready ‘we will 
proceed. 


STATEMENT OF EDWARD L. DOHENY—Continued. 


Mr. Doneny. Mr. Chairman, I have still one annual report that 
I have not filed, and I will say a few words in explanation of it and 
submit it. as I have the others, as a part of the evidence which we 
have to offer as to what the conditions are in Mexico. 

It seems to me that there can be no better evidence of the dual 
nature of the oil business, or of anv other business carried on by 
Americans in Mexico, than an explanation of the relative contribu- 
tion of foreign and of Mexican labor and capital to the production 
of the materials produced and sold and the proportion of which 
gocs to the benefit of Mexico and the proportion which goes to the 
henefit of foreigners. and the percentage which each proportion 
bears to the contribution from each source. This is the annual re- 
port of the Mexican Petroleum Co. (Ltd.) for the year 1918, just 
sent out to the stockholders of that company. It reads as follows: 

The consolidated statement and report submitted herewith ineludes the 
seventeenth annual statement of the Mexiem Petroleum Co, (California). the 
eleventh annual report of the Huasteca Petroleum Co., the fourth annual re- 
port of the Mexican Petroleum Corporation, the first annual report of the 
Mexican Petroleum Corporation of Louisiana (Ine.), and is the eleventh annual 
report of your company, which owns 99 per cent of the stock of the Mexican 
Petrolernm Co, (California), and all of the stock of cach of the other sub- 
sidiaries. 
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During the year 1917, for reasons set forth in the last annual report, the 
volume of your company’s business was far below normal expectations. The 
causes which prevented the natural expansion of the business during 1917 
obtained to a large extent during 1918. The nutting in commission last vear 
of a part of the new fleet of steamers which had been provided, resulted, how- 
ever, in a noticeable increase in the volume of business over that of tbe pre- 
vious year. ; 

Attached hereto will be found a consolidated balance sheet nnd n consoli- 
dated profit and loss account for the year 1918. A study of the exhibits and 
comparison with 1917 will show that: 

Oil inventories are valued at cost instend of at average contract selling 
values as heretofore. 

Mexican taxes paid in 1918 are more than double the amount paid in 1917. 

We make no complaint about this increase in taxation, but we 
want to call your attention to the fact that we shipped 16,700,000 
barrels in 1917 and 18,500,000 barrels in 1918, or an mcerease of 11 
per cent. But the taxes were more than doubled. 

The amount set aside for income and war taxes inereased nearly 800 per 
cent over 1917. 

Taxes paid, plus the amount set aside for completion of tax payments. 
amount to 60 per cent of the net profits and over 26 per cent of the gross 
income. 

Profits, before deducting war taxes, are more than double the profits for 
1917. | 

Dividends paid during 1918 were $4,128,008, as compared with $2,140,263 
naid in 1917. . 

That is not on account of any increase in the value of the oil at 
the well in Mexico, because the value of the oil at the well in Mexico 
had not increased during that period, but it is because a larger per- 
centage of the oil was refined, and ‘all of it was carried a much 
greater average distance from Mexico, adding the cost of transpor- 
tation and refining to cost of production, which made a much larger 
investmént for a given quantity and consequently a larger profit 
for a given quantity of oil. . l 

As I have said, the dividends paid during 1918 were $4,128,008, 
as compared with $2,140,263 in 1917. That was because we com- 
menced paying dividends for the first time in six years on the stock 
of the Mexican Petroleum Co. (Ltd.) during the last half of 1917, 
and we paid them during the whole of 1918. 

(Reading further from report:) 

Taxes paid to both Governments were nearly $3,000,000 greater than the 
amount paid in dividends. 

That is a matter that I want to call attention to, and I wish it 
could be put in double-leaded type in this report, because it is some- 
thing that concerns every industry that is carried on abroad by 
Americans or abroad by any foreigners in any country; with their 
costs at home, with their investments in foreign countries, at the 
risk of confiscation or unjust treatment by foreign governments, 
they still continue to pay, if they make a profit, their taxes to sup- 
port their own Government. Therefore, as a matter of right, they 
should have protection, even if it was not guaranteed to them by the 
constitution and by the laws of the country from the time of the 
adoption of the constitution up to the present time. 

(Reading further from report:) 


Taxes paid to both Governments were nearly $3,000,000 greater than the 
amount paid in dividends. 
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We paid nearly—or, in fact a little over—$7,000,000 in taxes and 
something over $4,000,000 in dividends. 
(Reading further from report :) 


Oil sales for 1918 were 18,500,000 barrels. as compared with 16,736,000 bar- 
rels sold in 1917, an increase of 11 per cent. The selling price in 1918 was 
$26,320,545, as compared with $17,007,209 for the preceding year. This dif- 
ference is accounted for by the fact that a large proportion of oil sold in 
1917 was disposed of in crude form, while nearly all of the oil sold in 1918 was 
either reiined at the company’s plant at Destrehan or partially refined at the 
company’s plant at Tampico, Mexico. Still another cause for the increased 
return from oil sales is the fact that a much larger proportion of the oil sold 
in 1918 was carried to distant markets, thus using a larger amount of tonnage 
per barrel of oil moved and adding to the selling price the added cost for 
transportation. 

The selling price of the crude and fuel oil in Mexico has not varied as 
greatly as the selling price at North Atlantic United States ports. The price 
at the latter ports was and is affected by the high charter rates for tanker 
tonnage. 

Well, as I am going to file this report, I do not know whether it is 
necessary to read much more of it, but there is an article here on the 
market which, while it does not touch directly, does indirectly have 
some effect on the consideration of this entire subject, and I think 
I will presume on your good nature to read this article for you. 


[Reading further from report :] 

The necessities of the great war required the use of all tanker tonnage for 
the delivery and storage of as large an amount of petroleum products as possi- 
ble to points where it would be available for various war uses. The signing 
of the armistice immediately discontinued a very large percentage of the con- 
sumption of fuel oil for Navy uses, and of motor spirits and gasoline used by 
launches, lorries, tanks, autos, and aeroplanes. So successful was the work of 
the petroleum industry in Keeping an adequate supply of all the needed petro- 
leum products at the war bases, that the cessation of fighting found all of the 
Allied storage on the Continent filled with oil, many loaded tank steamers on 
route to Europe, and the United States Atlantic storage stations also fairly 
well filled. 

And inasmuch as the oil industry is involved in this Mexican dis- 
pute, and may be the subject of contumely not only for its work in 
Mexico as well as in the United States, I would like to say, without 
claiming to hold any brief for any other oil company than our own— 
but I want to include in this statement all the oil companies of the 
United States—that during the war every American, as well as every 
English, French, and Italian industry, contributed their utmost to 
supply the needs of the war, whatever they might be, and wherever 
they might be required; and it has been stated by those connected 
with the war supplies in the United States—it was first volunteered 
by the French, and then by the English war-supply agents—that the 
only industry connected with the war supplies which was 100 per 
cent efficient was the petroleum industry. It supplied every need 
of the Navy, the transport service, the armies, including the air- 
plane service, without any failure and without there being at any 
time any shortage, although there were two or three times in the his- 
tory of the war, especially in the midsummer of 1918, when there 
was a threatened shortage of airplane gasoline, but it never occurred, 
and the service was so good, carried on entirely under the manage- 
ment of the oil companies themselves, that the close of the war, the 
signing of the armistice, found every storage tank in western Eu- 
rope filled with oil, all the tank steamers en route to Europe filled 
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with oil; and many of them had to remain months before they 
could be unloaded, because the consumption of oil from the reservoirs 
did not make room for them as at early periods. 

[Reading further from report:] 

This condition immediately demoralized the movement of oil. A period of 
transition ensued. New uses for oil are being developed so rapidly that there 
is likelihood of a shortage both of the supply and of the means of transporting 
it from the wells to the consumer. The great merchant marine of the United 
States, which it is said will amount to more than 20,000,000 tens when com- 
pleted; the substitution of oil for coal because of its greater economy at 
many industrial plants in the United States as well as Europe; its demon- 
strated superiority as a naval fuel, which results in its being substituted for 
coal in all the navies of the world as rapidly as convenience and economy 
will permit, all tend to develop a demand for fuel oils and motor spirits that 
will fully tax the future supply. Your management with a view of early 
benefiting your companies by the new adjustment has been instrumental in 
organizing a supply company with associates largely interested in the indus- 
tries of Great Britain, whose efforts will be devoted to marketing the petroleum 
products of your properties. 


The remainder is of little interest not being connected with the 
subject that I am testifying on, so that with your permission I will 
submit the report as it is. 

While talking on the subject of oil fuel, I was asked by the Fuel 
Administration oil branch to submit to them a letter with my opin- 
ion on the value to the United States, especially during the war 
time, of the American-owned oi] fields in Mexico. In answer to 
that request, I hurriedly wrote a letter on the 15th of March, 1918. 
I was asked by many people, who read it. to have it published, 
which I never did. But, much to my satisfaction, I have seen it 
quoted in a great many articles since given to the public through 
the medium of newspapers and other periodicals. This is not a 
very long letter, but it sheds a new light upon the interest which- 
the United States ought to take in the oil fields in Mexico, as well 
as elsewhere in the world, and if it will not be considered too 
remote in connection with this matter, I will attempt to read it to 
you. 

The CHarrMAN. Proceed, sir. 

Mr. Doneny. This is dated March 15, 1918. - 

Tt is addressed to Hon. Mark L. Requa, Fuel Oil Administrator, 
Washington, D. C. 

The future welfare and prosperity of the United States, both during and 
after the present great World War, may be said to be largely dependent upon . 
or at least affected by the uninterrupted operation and control of the oil fields 
in Mexieo now owned by American companies. 

I wish to say for the purpose of showing the importance of this 
letter at the time it was written, that it was at the time of the great 
German concentration and drive in the spring of 1918, when there 
was certainly some doubt as to what the outcome of the war might 
be, and this was asked for because of its importance at that time. 

(Reading further from letter :) 

About 20 years ago Americans discovered, and have developed by the ex- 
penditure of scores of millions of dollars and made availible, the great ofl 
production which is now finding its way into the markets which supply the 
United States and its Allies, both for industrial and war uses. 


Statistics show that approximately 300,000,000 barrels of oil per annum 
are being produced in continental United States, from 200,000 oil wells. 
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Prior to the great development and u:e of motor engines for many pur- 
poses, notably, automobiles, trucks and tractors, aeroplanes, launches, ete., 
there was being produced in the United States more oil than was being used 
to supply both the home and foreign markets, and consequently the amount 
of oil in storage increased to over 150,000,000 barrels. 

This surplus resulted from the discovery of phenomenal oil fields in the mid- 
continent region und on the Pacific coast. The gradual falling off in the yield 
of the great bonanza vil districts, and the rapid increase in the use of various 
grades of petroleum both for the operation of the motor engine and as : team 
fuel, have brought about a change in the relation between supply and demand, 
sv that during the year of 1917 the use of petroleum to supply the United 
tates markets has been many millions of barrels in excess of the United 
States production. 

The excess of use over production on the Pacific coast in 1917 amounted to 
more than 12,000,000 barrels, notwithstanding the fact that western South 
America, formerly supplied with oil from California, had drawn on Mexico 
for more than four and one-quarter million barrels of crude and fuel ofl. 

In the oil field east of the Rocky Mcuntains an equal amount was withdrawn 
from storage to supply the demands of the market. ‘Chis reduction of sur- 
plus was unavoidable, notwithstanding that some very rich new oil territory 
wis discovered and developed in the State of Kansas and fortunately made a 
substantial eontribution to the production of 1917; and likewise notwith- 
standing the fact that more than 30,000,000 of barrels of Mexican oil, in ad- 
dition to that sent to the west coast of South America, were imported to sup- 
wy the United States and its allies. 

The present and coming years will doubtless witness the discovery and 
development of additional oil fields within the borders of the United States, 
whose production may largely make up the present deficit of petroleum. 

The ensuing year will certainly be one of extraordinary increase in the use of 
petroleum in its various forms. The new United States aero fleets, whose 
service is so greatly relied upon, the great numbers of motors and trucks 
needed to facilitate the movement of American troops, supplies, and munitions 
in the wer area, the fleet of destroyers and submarine chasers that is being 
creared) Yor use in the war zone, the plan for extensive tonnage of petroleum- 
driven ciree vessels and transports, all lead to the conviction that increasing 
quantities of petroleum will be constantly required: and that all its sources 
ray need te be utilized to their utmost to provide a sufficient supply. 

To rely upon the uncertainty of the discovery of new fields in the United 
States would be to invite disaster to our arms in the great impending struggle. 

Where is relief from this danger to be found? The reply is, by continuing the 
present ond incrensing the future movement of petroleum from the oil fields 
of Mexico to the United States and its allies, 

I am going to ask your indulgence while I relate some incidents that sug- 
gest the Mexiean oil fields as a logical and natural source of supply for petro- 
leum for the United States. . 

A large part of the lands which are recognized to-day as the richest part 
of the oil fields in Mexico were discovered and purchased by Americans in the 
year 1900. Their active development was begun a verr before Beaumont, 
Tex.. was known to the history of petroleum. The difficulties of the climate, 
the primitive character of the region and people where developments were 
first begun, its inaccessibility for supplies, the unbelief in its value as petro- 
leum lands, were all fully appraised by its developers. They were encouraged 
by the Government of Mexico, which understood all of the difficulties hereto- 
fore mentioned, to nudertake and persevere in the task of proving the truth of 
the ivers which they formed rezarding the quantity and character of the oil 
deposits of that unfrequented and little-known region, the Huasteca Vera- 
CTU Tye. 

Millions of dollars of American money, furnished principally by the original 
prospectors, were poured into the jungle in payment for pipe lines, railroads, 
drilling machines, houses, water supply, ice plant, electric plant, machine shops, 
American labor, and Mexican labor, everything necessary to initiate a petro- 
leuin development in a new country. For nearly 10 years the efforts of these 
Americans, while crowned with success in the matter of the development of 
oil, from the very beginning of their efforts—their first substantial well being 
bropeht in within two weeks after drilling commenced in WOT vere proccretive 
of coinparatively meager earnings and no profits. The bringing in, in 1910. of 
ie iest productive oil well the world has known, precipitaced a situation which 
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threatened financial bankruptcy to the original discoverers of this prolific field. 
The unrestrainable flow of this well, amounting to three-quarters of a million 
barrels per month, necessitated the rapid building of reservoirs of steel and 
cement so that the flow of petroleum would not go into the streams and 
devastate by flood and fire the region of its location. 

Over 10,000,000 barrels of storage was built before plans could be developed 
for the movement of the petroleum produced by this well to places of con- 
sumption, 

The original discoverers of this wonderful oil region were Americans, They 
had been successful oil prospectors in the United States before turning their 
attention to the neighboring Republic. Their proposed efforts in Mexico were 
welcomed by the Government of that Republic. which desired to stimulate new 
industries therein; by the railroad company near whose line the first develop- 
ment was undertaken and which hoped to and did benetit by the development 
of a superior locomotive fuel supply at 50 per cent of the cost of that which 
theretofore had been imported for its use: by the merchants of Tampico and 
Vicinity whose business promised to be enhanced by activities thus initiated : 
by landowners of the region about Tampico who anticipated a wider market 
for their products and better prices for lands whieh might be supposed to 
contain petroleum. Even the laborers, known as peons, who could not then 
realize the advantage which might acerue to them, have since shown their 
appreciation and gratitude. by kindly feelings and helpful actions, for the 
treatment which these Americans accorded to them and which became possible 
only through the successful carrying on of the plans of these prospectors, 

Millions of aeres of supposed oil lands in the Tampico region have since been 
acquired by American, English, Dutch, French, and Mexican companies. The 
city of Tampico has grown from a comparatively unknown, squalid, pestilential, 
semi-tropic seaport of about 12,000 inhabitants, to a modern, well-drained. well- 
paved, metropolitan center of approximately 50,000 inhabitants. Lands that 
were purchaseable at from 1 pese to 10 pesos per hectare (2.47 acres) have in- 
creased in price to a maximum of thousands of dollars per hectare and to an 
average increased market value of several thousand per cent. The daily wages 
of laborers have increased from 36 centavos (about 14 cents) in 1900 to 3 
pesos per day in 1917, or over 800 per cent. ) 


That three pesos per day is taken as the average of all the wages 
paid, high and low, by all the American companies to the Mexican 


workingmen. 
(Reading further from letter :) 


Many millions of dollars’ worth of oil-well machinery, supplies, engines, 
boilers, and pipe have been brought into this region from the United States to 
be used in the development of these oil-containing lands. Other millions have 
been paid out in wages to American and Mexican employees, mostly Mexican. 
Still other millions have been paid in taxes on petroleum and increased valua- 
tions of property to the various governments of Mexico. Wells have been 
drilled that. conservatively estimated, may be said to have a potential capacity 
of more than a million barrels per day (which is grenter than that of the 
United States). <All of this change has been brought about through the enter- 
prise and energy of Americans who were stimulated by the American pioneer 
spirit of development and encouraged by the kindly feeling evinced and prom- 
ises of help and protection made by the Mexican Government under President 
Diaz and renewed by the late lamented President Madero. During 17 years 
American and other foreign money has poured into this region in Mexico for 
the purchase of Innds, establishment of camps, and carrying on of oil-well de- 
velopment and production, with no objection from any governmetal authority 
or suggestion of interference until 1917. 

In my opinion, 80 per cent of the known valuable oil land holdings of the 
Tampico region belong to Americans or American companies. 


I think I am understating the percentage that is owned by Ameri- 
cans and American companies; that they really own more than 85 
per cent of the demonstrated oil territory. 

(Reading further :) 


The existing wells of these American companies can now, in my opinion, 
furnish an amount of oil annually much in excess of the difference between 
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the United States production and the amount required to supply America’s 
needs. The present pipe-line and barge facilities are sufficient to deliver at 
the port of Tampico more than 100,000 barrels per day. There is in the Mex- 
ican storage of these companies more than 10,000.000 barrels of oil. The 
tank-steamer capacity of their fleets is fully sufficient to carry the above- 
mentioned daily quantity to the average United States Atlantic port. The 
-american owners, as a whole, belong to the class of patriotic citizens who 
would be greatly gratified if their properties can and will be made to perform 
a national service in this time of need of their country. 

It seems to me, therefore, that these American holdings in the sister Repub- 
lic are a logical and presently available source of supply for the indispensable 
petroleum needs of the war. 


This letter was written at the request of the Fuel Administration 
by a man who was known to have had experience in the oil business 
and judgment as to what our sources of supply of oil were for the 
immediate needs of the United States and its allies in the war. It 
was not written as an argument against the spoliation of Mexico. 

(Reading further :) 


The very latest movements of the German Government, as recorded in the 
morning papers— 


And this I want to call especial attention to, although it does not 
relate directly to the Mexican question. It does, however, relate 
indirectly to the situation, because it details the enterprising move- 
nents of our British neighbors, commenced during the war. 

(Reading further :) 


The very latest movements of the German Government, as recorded in this 
morning’s papers, point not only to the intention of that Government to extend 
its political and commercial influence over vast regions heretofore subject 
to the influence of and commercially tributary to other nations, but Indicate 
that in so doifig the fact has not been overlooked that one of the sources from 
which naval and commercial strength may he derived is by the acquisition 
of the great petroleum fields of the Black Sea region and of the regions to 
the south. 

Great Britain’s military campaign in Mesopotamia has been said to be largely. 
due to its desire to protect its holdings in some extensive oil regions and to 
acquire rights in other still undeveloped lands having similar values. 

There was published in the papers of the United States many months ago a 
statement attributed to Walter Runciman, president of the British Board of 
Trade, to the effect “that it is the policy of Great Britain to acquire as large 
a control as possible of the world supply of petroleum.” This statement is 
said to have been made openly before the House of Commons at the time the 
British Government acquired an interest in the Anglo-Persian ofl fields. 

Three years ago this month I spent several weeks in London in consultation 
with men who are largely interested in England’s maritime commerce. The 
subject of our negotiations was a supply of petroleum for several steamship 
lines. During the course of the negotiations it developed that one of the gen- 
tlemen had made extensive and expensive experiments to determine the relative 
value of petroleum and coal as a marine fuel. He told us the result of his 
experiments, which was to the effect that, used for steam-producing purposes. 
one ton of oil was the equivalent in power value of two tons of coal. Also, that 
used with an internal combustion engine, one ton of oil developed a power 
equivalent to that of six tons of coal, or of three tons of oil consumed to produce 
steam power. These experiments, made three years ago, were made public 
a few days ago through one of the scientific journals of America. 

I make use of the above information for the purpose of illustrating and em- 
phasizing what I am about to declare with regard to the importance of the 
Mexican ofl fields to the United States. 

The experiments above referred to, made by Lord Pirrfe— 


I would like to interject right here a remark or a few words which, 


again, I want to say, do not bear directly upon it, and they are to 
this effect: That I have just lately returned from Great Britain, 
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having spent nearly seven months there and on the continent, and 
the things which I told the Fuel Administrator a year ago last spring 
were being worked out have since been worked out. The British 
Government owns 65 per cent of the stock of the Anglo-Persian Oil 
Co., which has a concession from the Persian Government on 55,000 
square miles of oil territory in Persia, and quite recently, it appears 
from the newspapers, the British Government has assumed closer 
relations to the Persian Government, of some port, and it is expected 
that a mandatory on Mesopotamia ‘will be given to Great Britain, 
and that the great expenditure of life and money for the purpose of 
acquiring and holding that territory and preventing the Germans 
from occupying it, may be partly made up to them by the enormous 
oil values that are known to exist in Mesopotamia. 

It is also known that the British troops occupied the Baku region, 
which is known to be one of the richest oil fields in the world. 

So that by considering the present in connection with the quite re- 
cent past, the past when this letter was written, it is easy to be seen 
that my warning to the United States Government. in this letter, 
which I understand was handed to President Wilson, was not. un- 
worthy of some study. 

As Cardinal Mercier so kindly acknowledged yvesterday—a rather 
rare acknowledgment from anybody living in Europe—in 1918 the 
American troops at the supreme moment turned the balance of the war 
in faver of the Allies. The British Government in the great drive in 
March, 1918, when Sir Douglas Haig’s “ back was to the wall,” might 
be compared to a lion with his tongue stretched out about 18 inches. 
the German Kaiser with his foot on the Hon’s throat, hut that lion 
shiftily scratching with the toe of his right hind leg, a location 
claim to the section around Mesopotamia, While his front half lay 
prostrate across northern France and Belgium. 

The British Government then saw the necessity of holding for its 
citizens and for the “ glory of the Empire.” the great oil resources. 

even though it had to obtain and hold them by what might be con- 
sidered questionable means, and I say to-day that the United States 
ought to hold for its industries and for its people—the people who 
use the flivver, as well as the people who ride in the limousine—the 
oil lands that are owned and have been acquired by Americans any- 
where in the world, and they should not be allowed to be confiscated 
by any Government, whether it be British, Mexican. or any other. 
They ought to be maintained. 

I make use of the above information for the purpose of illustrating and em- 
phasizing what I am about to declare with regard to the importance of the 
Mexican oil fields to the United States. 

The experiments above referred to, made by Lord Pirrie—— 

I may say that Lord Pirrie is my associate in the oi] business, and 
he is one of the greatest business men in Great. Britain, and is suc- 
cessful in every respect, and is a thoroughly liberal-minded man and 
understands fully what oil is to this country as well as to ‘other 
countries. 

The experiments above referred to, made by Lord Pirrie, demonstrate that 
. the people or nation using the internal-combustion engine for power purposes on 
freight ships can successfully compete with the nation which is confined to the 
use of coal as a marine fuel and even with the nation whose freighters are 


equipped with steam engines whose power is derived from the use of oil as 
fuel. | 
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As between the use of oil and coal the coal user can not successfully com- 
pete with the oil user. and hence the fleets, of whatever nation, that depend 
upon coal as a fuel will. in competition with oil-using fleets, be as surely 
driven from the sea as the sailing vessel was in competition with the steam 
freighter. The use of coal for maritime purposes requires coaling stations 
at many places over the globe, often at places where the nation whose flag 
the steamer flies has no territory or jurisdiction. The necessity for coaling 
stations has been one of the many causes of friction between the great 
Governments of the world. The fewer of these stations that are required 
the less danger from such friction. The radius of an oil-using steamer is 
more than twice ns great as that of a coal-using vessel. Hence, only half as 
many fuel-oil stations would be required as coaling stations. The possession 
of an adequate oil supply suggests the probability of a very large ue of 
the marine internal-combustion engine. With such a freighter fuel stations 
are almost unnecessary. At any rate, their use would be reduced to a minimu. 

As to the advantages in the use of oil instead of coal on naval vessels 
nothing need be said by me, as the subject has been so thoroughly studied and 
is so well understood by the Navy Department. It is an acknowledged fact 
that. other conditions being equal, the ofl-using navy can vanquish the soal- 
using Navy. 

Inasmuch as both Germany and Great Britain are seeking and acquiring 
sources of supply for large quantities of petroleum, it seems to me that there 
can be no question but that the United States must avail itself of the enter- 
prise and ability and pioneer spirit of its citizens to acquire and to have ana 
to hold a reasonable portion of the world’s petroleum supplies. If it does 
net it will tind that the supplies of petroleum not within the boundaries 
of United States territory will be rapidly acquired by citizens and Govern- 
ments of other nations and that our dream of maritime grentness and corn- 
mercial equality with other nations of the earth will prove indeed a dream 
and that we have slept while other nations have taken advantage of the 
opportunities which a bountiful nature has offered to all. 

Is such a needed supply of petroleum available to the United States now 
from within her boundaries? The answer is no. 

The rate of increase in the use of petroleum and its products for interior 
purposes has been so great that it must be expected that within a few years 
the United States’ production will barely suffice for its own consumption. 
This statement is not intended to, nor should it. be a cause for alarm as 
to the internal supply of petroleum and its products. 


That time has already arrived. At the time this was written we 
were credited with having less than 4,000,000 motor engines in use 
on all kinds of vehicles. To-day we have over 6,000,000, and Mr. 
Durand is credited with the statement that in less than 10 vears we 
will have 15.000,000 motor vehicles. Now it requires some 850,000,- 
000 barrels of oil to supply the motor machines in use for every 
purpose. In 10 years it will require two and a half times that amount 
unless we use the heavier Fans products and the heavier gaso- 
line, but even admitting that, there is no question but that we will 
use at any rate within a year or two more oil than we can produce 
in the United States. We are up against the necessity for import- 
ing oil to-day in order to supply the demand of every family in the 
United States that can afford a flivver. 

To the uninitiated, the uverage rate of decrease in the production of ofl 
wells might well be a source of grent anxiety. The oil producer, however, is 
fully aware that the initial production of the first few wells in a new field 
can not be sustained, even by the continuous drilling of a large number of new 
wells, and is cognizant of the long-lived character of the decreasing production 
of existing wells, and also the unceasing efforts which are being made to de- 
velop the use of a larger percentage of the crude petroleum. 

The oldest fields in the United States, those of the Appalachian region, 
nearly 100,000 in number, yield an average of less than two-thirds of a barrel 
per day. 
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They yield sixty-two and one-half hundredths of a barrel of oil 
per day. 


In the newest oil region of importance, the Rocky Mountain, while not a 
large producer, the 400 wells average over 40 barrels per day. The great mid- 
Continent field, of comparatively recent development, with nearly 50,000 wells, 
averages approximately 9 barrels per day. And California, some of whose wells 
are nearly as old as those of the Appalachian region, and some of its ofl dis- 
tricts less than a year old, yields over 90,000,000 barrels per annum at an aver- 
age of over 30 barrels per day. Twenty wells in Mexico, unrestrained, will 
yield over 600,000 barrels daily, or an average of 30,000 barrels per day per well. 


Perhaps it is not a safe thing to admit that, because that might be 
one of the reasons why the cupidity of certain elements of Mexico 
have been excited to the extent to forget all international laws for the 
purpose of getting possession of the wells and keeping possession 
of them from those who are really entitled to them. 


To keep up the American production of 300,000,000 barrels unnually from 
200,000 wells, whose yield perceptibly decreases from month to month, is a 
herculean task, requiring rare courage on the part of the prospectors for new 
regions, and strong faith and large capital investments for closer drilling and 
extension of developed fields. 

Where, then, is the United States to look for the 100,000,000 barrels per an- 
num additional oil now needed for war and industrial purposes, and hereafter 
needed in increasing quantities in peace times to carry on the pursuits of com- 
merce and industry ? : 

Will we pursue the policy of a hermit state and endeavor to live within our- 
selves, or will we continue as heretofore to pay tribute to the nations that pro- 
vide the means for ocean transportation? 

As never before in the history of the human race, the need of adequate 
transportation facilities hus recently been brought home to the civilized peoples 
of the world. For nearly half a century our country has been building at an 
unprecedented rate great inland railways for the transportation of the people 
and supplies from centers of production to centers of development and con- 
sumption. During this period of rapid interior development and growth, which 
occupied a large proportion of the time and energies of our people. we have ap- 
parently lost our interest or been weaned away from the consideration of one 
of our former great sources of wealth and power as a nation. For 50 years the 
American merchant marine has been undeservedly neglected. The necessities 
of the present struggle have undoubtedly at last awakened all of us to a reali- 
zation of a fact, heretofore ignored by most of us, which fs that adequate trans- 
. portation facilities are just as necessary for the growth and prosperity of a 
nation as is great productive capacity. The genius and enterprise of Ameri- 
cans, stimulated by a forward-seeing governmental personnel, will undoubtedly 
give the proper encouragement and aid to the development of the ocean trade 
of the United States. : 

Some difficulties we have, however, to overcome, the principal one being the 
handicap resulting from the higher paid labor in our country. This handicap 
must not be overcome by a reduction in wages of labor. To some extent, it can 
and will be offset by the greater efficiency of American labor and its manage- 
ment. Cost of production of sea-going vessels and cost of operation have here- 
tofore interfered with the building up of our merchant marine. Cost of opera- 
tion suggests not only the labor problem but the fuel problem as well. 

Not many decades ago the windjammers gave place to the steam freighters 
using coal us fuel. The era is beginning jn which the coal steamer will be 
forced to give way to the more economical, more efficient ofl-using steamer, 
which will have a greater radius and greater cargo space per ton capacity. 

It has been difficult, except in some few favored localities, to establish any 
basis for computing the oil value of oil-containing land: that is, the amount of 
oil which is contained under a given area per acre and the percentage of that 
amount which is likely to be yielded to the efforts of the producer. Various 
methods of caleulation have been used both by vil geologists and oil-stock sellers. 
Most if not all of the methods so adopted have been plausible and worthy of sonfe 
credence. In 1893 the writer made an estimate of the amount of oil producable 
from a given area within the city of Los Angeles, where the thickness of the oil 
measures had been determined by drilling and its porosity arrived at by ex- 
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perimentation. The boundary of the oil field being also fuirly well established, 
it was estimated that the district should produce approximately 120,000,000 
barrels of oil, or about 40,000 barrels to the acre. Statistics now show that 
approximately that amount has been pumped from the Los Angeles oil field. 

In the Bakerstield oil territory calculations made on a similar basis gave ex- 
pression to the opinion that 400,000 barrels per acre would be produced from 
certain areas therein. While that field is not yet entirely exhausted, the ap- 
proximate correctness of the estimate has been sustained. From less than 300 
acres at Spindle Top, it is said that over 60,000,000 barrels of oil have been 
produced without exhaustion. A small area developed by the writer in Califor- 
nia has yielded nearly 300,000 barrels per acre. The Casino Basin, owned by 
the Mexican Petroleum Co., in the State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, with an area of 
less than 1,000 acres, confined within a perimeter of balsatic nonoil-bearing 
rock, has yielded (through one well whose production has been restricted to a 
litle over 20,000 barrels per day by closing the valve until it shows a pressure 
of 320 pounds to the square inch) over 65,000,000 barrels of oil, and is still 
yielding at the rate of approximately 700,000 barrels per month. The limits of 
the Casiano pool are remarkably well defined and the production has already 
reached the enormous quantity of approximately 75,000 barrels per acre. 

All of the foregoing is stated for the purpose of arriving at a basis for belief 
in the following estimate. 


This is the point that I want to lead up to and that explains 
Mexico. 


There are somewhere between 50 and 100 American companies, large and 
small, that have holdings of supposed oil lands in Mexico, acquired either by 
purchase or lease. 


I think that the latest record shows 152. 


The aggregate amount of land so held is not less than 2,000,000 acres—prob- 
ably nearer double that amount. The writer, who is familiar with that entire 
region through journeyings made for nearly 18 years for the purpose of pros- 
pecting it for oil indications, estimates that perhaps 10 per cent of the supposed 
vil lands may really contain oil beneath the surface. 

There are other vast regions in Mexico where there are indications of com- 
mercially valuable oil pools existent beneath the surface. The American- 
owned area in the State of Vera Cruz, however, is the part whose approximate 
oil value I desire to call attention to. 

Extraction of oil already made in California and the middle continent fields 
proves that 100,000 barrels per acre is not an excessive amount to expect from 
favorably constructed oil horizons. 

Without going into an explanation of the nature of the oil horizons or oil 
pools of Mexico, I desire to state that the 90,000,000 barrels of oil already pro- 
duced by the companies with which I am associated in Mexico seem to justify 
expectation that the oil pools of that region will yield an amount equal to at 
least 100,000 barrels per acre. If so, the 10 per cent of the American holdings, 
which I estimate at about 200,000 acres, will contain 20,000,000,000 barrels of 
oil. 

I do not fix this sum as a calculation; hardly as an estimate, but I mention 
it as a reasonable amount that may be expected to be yielded by the American 
holdings of of] lands In the Huasteca Veracruzana lying between the Tamesi 
River on the north and the Tecolutha River on the south. 

This oil field, discovered by Americans, acquired lawfully under the then 
existing laws of Mexico, through purchase or lease, developed not only without 
protest but with the approval of the Mexican Government, at the cost of scores 
of millions of dollars, having a potential daily productive capacity nearly, if 
net quite, equal to that of the United States, having a reasonable oil valuation 
of some billions of barrels, is the source to which the United States must look 
for the supply of petroleum which will justify the building of a commercial] 
fleet that can compete for cost of operation with any other fleet which the great 
nations of the world may have or construct. 

Without this legitimately acquired supply, and with the certainty that the 
other great oil pools of the world are or will be placed at the service of the 
other great commercial powers, the hope for an American ocean-transportation 
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system which will serve the purposes of this country in its extension of trade 
and influence over the seven seas can not be realized. 

Mexico is not the only source for petroleum in large quantities, but it has 
the greatest developed and demonstrated supply, and all other probable 
sources of great supply are politically, nationally, and geographically less 
favorably situated than are the American oil holdings in Mexico. 

If you consider that letter worth going into the record as part of 
the history of the oil developments of Mexico, brought out by the 
request of the Government, I will submit it. 

he Cuairman. It is already in the record. | 

Mr. Doneny. Now, there are some other phases of the Mexican sit- 
uation that are not covered by the documentary testimony or the 
remarks that I have made in reading it that I am sure ought to be 
known to this committee, if you want to know what has most agitated 
the minds of people who have been trying to justify the carrying out 
of article 27 of the recent constitution. It has been said that the 
right to tax is the right to confiscate. I do not believe, though, that 
that character of confiscation 1s one which is reprehensible without 
examination, but where the confiscation strikes at the title of the 

roperty which is being attacked, it is one which, it seems to me, is 
indefensible, and for the purpose of showing that the oil men are 
to-day the subject of more or less confiscatory action, which, in my 
opinion, is entitled to the intervention of our Government in a diplo- 
matic way, I want to call attention to the fact that crude oil from 
Panuco district can be purchased at Tampico for 25 cents per barrel. 
I think it has been offered for something less. It costs about 8 to 10 
cents per barrel to carry it down to the Tampico, so that its value 
to a is is the selling price less that cost, or maybe 15 to 18 cents 

er barrel. 
j The Mexican tax on that oil is 5 cents per barrel, so that I do not 
think it requires much of a mathematician to figure out that the tax 
at the well is 334 per cent, although the Mexican statute says that 
the tax must be 10 per cent. 

Fuel oil, which is the product of the refineries in Mexico, and 
which is the residuum of the latter oil, has recently been offered to 
the United States Government to the extent of 8,000,000 barrels at 
35 cents per barrel in Tampico. The cost of transporting that oil 
to the place where it was to be delivered to the United States Gov- 
ernment in Mexico is 10 cents per barrel, so that the value of that 
oil to its owners must be admitted to be about 35 cents per barrel. 
The tax that is paid on that oil, on millions of barrels of it, no matter 
what it sells for or where it goes to, every month, to the Mexican 
Government is 10 cents per barrel, or nearly 40 per cent of its value 
at the well. The law also provides for a 10 per cent tax on this oil. 

Crude oil is being sold by the millions of barrels per month to 
various American concerns and transported from Mexico at the 
price of 45 cents per barrel f. o. b. steamers at the pipe-line terminus. 
Admitting a cost of 10 cents per barrel as a fair charge for piping 
this oil, its value at the well would be about 35 cents per barrel. 
The export tax on this oil is 114 cents per barrel. I will not under- 
take to figure out what percentage that is, but it is much more than 
10 per cent. 

Senator Branpecer. Are all these taxes that you have been re- 
ferring to export taxes? 

Mr. Domeny. Yes, sir; all export. 
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The CuHarrMan. In addition to that, are there other taxes paid— 
stamp tax on the books? 

Mr. Doueny. Yes, sir; there are stamp taxes on the books, and land 
taxes on the land, and we pay port charges for going in and out of 
the harbor with our vessels at so much per ton, but the direct tax on 
the oil is not only greater than the statutes of Mexico provide for, and 
to that extent are illegal, but they are the only national or Federal 
tax placed on any oil produced in any country. There is no other 
nation that places a Federal tax upon the production. The United 
States Government never raised one cent of revenue from taxes for 
oil produced in Pennsylvania or any other State. It is an innova- 
tion in Mexico, which nobody complains of because of the needs of 
the country, but it is a new thing and not the custom of any other 
civilized country. In order to increase the revenues, they openly 
and obviously violate the law; the petroleum commissioner has chosen 
to value this oil. not at the well in Mexico, where it has its Mexican 
value, but at the port in New York, where it has been increased in 
value by the cost of transportation, which is often from two to three 
times the value of the oil at the well. 

There is another form of confiscation which is not quite as 
direct as the confiscation provided for in article 27 of the constitution, 
but it is nevertheless a confiscation and more reprehensible than the 
confiscation which results from taxation, and that is the confiscation 
of the rights of the lessee or lessor to take from lands, which he is 
entitled to take oi] from, that which he depends upon for his profits 
from the land—by preventing him from drilling wells thereon. 

The constitution of 1917, with its confiscatory clause 27, was 
adopted early in that year. Early in the following year President 
Carranza issued a decree, the legality of which we will not discuss, 
but it has been attacked not only by the amparos of the oil men, but 
by the Mexican legal lights in the City of Mexico. 

I will submit for your information a copy of the decree of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1918. | 

The CHarrMan. It may be received in the record. 

(The decree aboved referred to is here printed in the record in 
full as follows:) 


PROVISIONS REGULATING ARTICLE 14 OF THE DECREE OF FEBRUARY 19, 1918, WITH 
AMENDMENTS DATED AUGUST 8, 1918. 


(Translated from Diaro Official, Aug. 12, 1918.] 


ArticrE 1. From and after August 16 next entries on petroleum properties 
may be filed on free lands. 

ArT. 2. A “petroleum claim” shall be understood to he a solid of indefinite 
depth. limited laterally by vertical planes passing through the boundaries of 
a continuous area of not less than 4 hectares and devoted to petroleum de- 
velopment. 

Art. 3. By “petroleum development” shall be understood the extraction, 
reduction to possession or enjoyment of the following substances: 

L Petroleum to be found in ore bodies, beds, and natural deposits. 

2. Gaseous hydrocarbons to be found in the subsoll or those seeping through 
the ground to the surface. 

3. Natural deposits of ozokerite and asphalt. 

4. All mixtures of hydrocarbons of the several kinds having their origin 
in natural phenomena. 

Art. 4. No land shall be deemed free which shall have received a patent 
(titulo) for the development of petroleum, or on which there shall be a patent 
pending. 
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ART. 5. No land whose owner shall have filed with the Department of fu- 
dustry, Commerce, and Labor the statement required in pursuance of articles 
14 and 17, and transitory article 1 of the decree of July 81. 1918, shall be 
deemed free; but land shall be deemed free if, though the above-mentioned 
statement shall have been filed, no claim thereon shall have been made by the 
person filing the statement or by transferee of this preferential right, within 
the three months next following the 15th of the present month. 

ART. 6. No land shall be deemed free which shall have been leased for pe- 
troleum development and the statement relating thereto filed with the depart- 
ment of industry, commerce, and labor in pursuance of articles 14 and 17, and 
transitory article 1 of the decree of July 31 of the present year; but land shall 
be deemed free if, although the statement shal! have been submitted, no entry 
thereon shall have been filed by the person making the statement or the trans- 
feree of this preferential right within the two months next following the 15th 
of the present month. 

ART. 7. Nor shall land be deemed free which shall have been leased for petro- 
leum development and the statement relating thereto filed with the departnfent 
of industry, commerce, and labor in pursuance of articles 15 and 17 of the 
decree of July 31, 1918; but land shall be deemed free if, although the state- 
ment shall have been submitted, no entry thereon shall have been filed by the 
person obtaining the preference referred to in article 15 of the decree herein- 
above cited, or by the transferee of this preferential right, within the two 
months next following the declaration of preference mentioned in the article of 
the decree above cited. 

Transfers of the preferential right mentioned in this article and in the two 
foregoing articles shall be recorded by public deed. 

ART. 8. Nor shall land be deemed free, for the purposes of this decree and 
without prejudice to article 27 of the constitution, which shall be covered by 
any franchise (contracto de concesion) granted by the federal government 
to any individual or corporation for petroleum development. 

ART. 9. Lands of common use, waste and national lands, town sites (fundos 
legales), and commons (ejidos) not subdivided shall not be open to entry. 

ArT. 10. Each entry shall refer to a single petroleum claim. 

ART. 11. Each applicant for a petroleum property-shall file his entry in dupli- 
eate, with the prover agent of the department of industry, commerce, and 
labor: such entry shall contain the name, age. profession, domicile, and na- 
tionality of the applicant, as well as the location, aren, boundaries, and other 
pertinent data necessary to identify the property in question. 

Arr. 12. If the applicant be an alien individual, he shall attach to his appli- 
cation a certificate of the department for foreign affairs, establishing that 
he has coniplied with the requisites prescribed by article 27 of the federal 
constitution, 

Akt. 13. If the applicant be an alien corporation which shall have previously 
filed the necessary statement regarding the lands which it may own or the 
rights of the development of which it may be the assignee, the entry shall 
be admited and the regular procedure followed, but patent thereto shall be 
issued only to an individual or a Mexican corporation organized under the 
laws of Mexico, to whom or to which the applicant corporation shall transfer 
its rights. 

ART. 14. The applicant shall file with his entry a certificate from the stamp 
office. setting forth that he hus deposited the value of the stamps to be affixed 
to his patent, according to the area of the property on which entry has been 
filed. 

ART. 15. The agent of the petroleum bureau (Ramo de Petroleo) shall re- 
ceive the entry, shall enter it in his register, and shall record thereon, as well 
on the original as on the copies, the date and hour of presentation. The 
applicant may demand that these annotations be made in his presence. If, 
in the judgment of the agent, the claim be lacking in clearness, he.shall request 
such explanations as may be necessary, and shall record them in the original, 
in the copies, and in the register book. The absence of explanations shall 
not be ground for a refusal to register the entry. The duplicate shall be 
returned with the corresponding annotations to the applicant. 

Art. 16. Within the three days following the presentation of an entry, and 
in view of the explanation submitted, the agent shall decide whether it is 
or is not to be admitted. In the former event he shall dispatch it in accord- 
ance with the regular procedure; in the latter event, he shall set down in 
writing the ground for his decision, which shall be subject to review by the 
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department of industry, comnferce and labor, on request submitted by the 
applicant to the same agent, so soon as the latter shall notify him of his 
decision not to admit the entry, or within the ensuing three days, 

ART. 17. Whenever two or more entries presented simultaneously and referring 
to the same tract of land shall be declared admitted, the choice between them 
shall be determined by lot, unless the preference as to the particular entry 
to be admitted shall be agreed upon between the interested parties. 

ART. 18. Whenever several entries on different claims are filed, but having a 
portion common to all, a drawing covering all entries shall be held. Should the 
entry favored by lot embrace all entries filed, all remaining entries which shall 
hive been included in the drawing shall, by virtue of this fact alone, be defi- 
hitely rejected: but should the entry favored by lot comprise only a portion of 
the Jand on which entry has been filed, the remainder shall be included ina 
new drawing to be held as among all applicants. excepting only the applicant 
favored in the first drawing; and should there remain any portion of the land 
in dispute after the second drawing, one or more successive drawings as may 
be necessary shall be held, at which the procedure detailed above shall be ob- 
rerved. Drawings shall be held at intervals of three working days. so that 
applicants may be present at each of them with their claims duly prepared. 
Applicants failing to attend any drawing to which they have been summoned 
shall thereby forfeit the preferential rights acquired under the first drawing. 

ART. 19. So soon as an agent admits a claim he shall post it on his bulletin 
heoral (tabla de avisos) for a month and shall furthermore cause it to be 
published three times within this period in the Official Gazette (Diaro Oficial) 
and in two other journals chosen from among those having the largest circula- 
tion in the particular locality. The interested party shall take steps on his 
ewn account to see that the insertions are made. 

ArT. 20. The following shall constitute grounds for adverse claims (oposicion), 
which shall suspend action upon the claim: 

1. The total or partial encroachment upon a petroleum claim on which patent 
has been granted and which has not been declared forfeited. 

2. The claim of the whole or a part of a property on which entry has already 
heen filed, legally submitted, and a ruling on which is still pending. 

3. The nonexpiration of the term within which under these regulations pref- 
erence is granted to any individual or corporation with regard to the whole of a 
claim or a part thereof. 

ART. 21. An adverse claim based on any of the grounds set forth in the pre- 
celing article shall be submitted to the agent óf the petroleum bureau within 
60 d2yvs, reckoned from the date on which the entry shall have been posted on 
the bulletin board of the agency. 

ArT. 22. The adverse claimant shall submit with his adverse claim a certifi- 
cate of the chief stamp office setting forth that he has deposited the amount of 
the rental for one year corresponding to the property in question in accordanee 
With articles 47 and 47 of this law; no adverse claim shall be admitted without 
the presentation of such certificate. ; 

ART. 23. On the presentation of the adverse claim the interested parties shall 
be summoned to a meeting at which every effort shall he made to reach an 
acreement. In this action the procedure set forth in the regulations of the 
mining law at present in force shall be ohserved. If it be impossible te reach 
an agreement, the interested parties shall forthwith be notified that the merits 
of the adverse claim may be settled either by administrative or judicial pro- 
cedure. 

ABT. 24. If the interested parties fail to choose immediately the administra- 
tive procedure. action shall be suspended and the records transmitted wi thin 48 
hours to the judicial authorities for the institution of judicial proceedings. 
The adverse claimant may only allege the grounds on which he based his origi- 
hal adverse claim and which expressly appear in the record transmitted by the 
administrative authorities to the judicial authorities. 

ART. 25. If the interested parties choose the administrative procedure for the 
settlement of their differences, the record of the ease shall continue the usual 
course, in order that the department of industry, commerce and labor, after 
hearing both parties, may render its final decision in the case. 

ART. 26. When once the interested parties have chosen the administrative pro- 
cedure, they shall not be permitted to resort to judicial proceedings: but if they 
have chosen the latter, they may, pending the rendering of the final judicial 
decree, submit the case to the ruling of the department of industry, commerce 
and labor. 
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ART. 27. Any ground for adverse claim differing from those laid down in 
article 20 hereof shall be submitted to the agent, who shall not, however, sus- 
pend the regular procedure of the record. The department of industry, com- 
merce and labor, so soon as it receives the case for review, shall decide 
whether the ground alleged shall or shall not be taken into account. In the 
former event the case shall be heard and a ruling handed down in accordance 
with the provisions of articles 23 to 26 hereof. Should the department refuse 
to admit the adverse claim, the case shall proceed as if no such adverse claim 
had been submitted, but the rights of the adverse claimant shall subsist. 

ART. 28. The department of industry, commerce and labor may take into 
account during the review of the case any adverse claim submitted, provided the 
adverse claimant prove that he failed to submit his adverse claim to the 
petroleum bureau ugent through no negligence of his own. 

ART. 29. Applicants failing to make the insertions required under article 19 
hereof within the terms set by the said article, those falling to give the ex- 
planation requested in order that the entry may be admitted within the term 
set, and those failing to attend the meetings for the purpose of effecting an 
agreement shall be declared in default (morosos). Every defaulting applicant 
shall forfeit the deposit referred to in article 14 hereof. 

ArT. 30. The adverse claimant who shall fail to attend any of the meetings 
for the purpose of effecting an agreement shall be deemed to have desisted 
from his adverse claim, except in the case of vis major. 

ART. 31. Every adverse claimant who shall desist from his claim or whose 
adverse claim shall prove to be not well grounded shall forfeit the deposit 
prescribed by article 22 hereof, which deposit shall be applied to the payment 
of the rental for one year on the property, reckoned from the date of the claim. 

ART. 32. Should no final ruling on the claim be handed down within a year, 
the applicant and the adverse claimant shall each deposit the amount of rental 
for one year in the chief stamp office; the same procedure shall be observed each 
year until a final ruling is given. 

The deposit or deposits of the party in whose favor the final ruling is ren- 
dered shall be applied to the payment of the rental on the property, and the 
deposit or deposits of the party against whom the decision is rendered shall 
be applied to the federal budget in the form of diverse profits (aprovechamien- 
tos), but the right of the former to bring suit against the latter for damages 
in cases where such action is permissible shall subsist. 

ART. 33. The department of industry, commerce, and labor may excuse the 
absences of the delinquent applicant whenever he shall prove, during the regu- 
lar procedure of the record or its review, that such absences were due to vis 
major or fortuitous circumstances, 

ART. 34. If no adverse claim causing the suspension of the regular adminis- 
trative procedure in the case shall be presented within the period of 60 days 
allowed, the petroleum bureau agent shall transmit to the department of in- 
dustry, commerce, and labor a copy of the record of the case as of that date. 

ART. 35. Patents covering petroleum claims shall be issued through the de 
partment of industry, commerce, and labor after the petroleum bureau shall 
have reviewed the record submitted by the agent. These patents grant lesni 
possession of the respective claims without the necessity of any further fog- 
mility. 

ART. 36. Patents shall be issued in favor of the applicant, without prejudice 
to the rights of third parties excepting in the cases prescribed in article 18 
hereof. They may be issued in favor of a person other than the applicant only 
on proof of the transfer of the rights of the applicant in favor of the said per- 
son in a public deed. The interested party shall prove that he has paid the 
rental corresponding to his property before receiving his patent. 

ART. 87. In the case of lands held in commen the petroleum development. of 
which shall not have been legally granted, only coowners may make entry on 
petroleum claims, and all action under such claim shall be suspended until all 
the coowners or their representatives shall meet under the chairmanship of 
the secretary of industry, commerce, and labor and make an express declara- 
tion, duly verified, of their individual rights; upon agreement a patent cover- 
ing the ownership in common shall be issued to the petroleum claim compris- 
ing the subsoil of the land “ pro indiviso.” The share of each coowner shall be 
stated In such patent. The enll for the meeting of the coowners shall be posted 
on the bulletin board of the respective petroleum agency within a term of 60 
days; it shall likewise be published three times within the same term in the 
Ofticiul Gazette und in the two newspapers of largest circulation in the locality. 
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The department of industry, commerce, and labor is hereby authorized to 
appoint a committee charged with negotiating before the proper authorities the 
issue of patents of ownership in favor of such coowners. 

ART. 38. If on the expiration of a period of 90 days reckoned from the date 
of the call to which reference is made in the foregoing article, all the coowners 
of the property in question fail to present themselves, such thereof as fail to 
present themselves shall be deemed to have forfeited their rights and patents 
to the property shall then be issued, subject to the compliance with the pro- 
visions of this law, to such coowners as do appear. Whenever those present do 
not seek to obtain patent covering the petroleum claim to all the land held in 
common, patent shall be issued for such portion as they wish, and the balance 
shall be declared free land. 

ART. 39. The grantee of a petroleum property may at any time solicit a reduc- 
tion in area. The petition to this effect shall be submitted to the proper 
petroleum agent together with the plat of the reduced claim and the original 
patent. 

The new patent shall cancel the former patent, and no stamp tax by way of 
patent shall be assessed; but the grantee shall be bound to fix the boundary 
marks of the reduced property within the period set by the department of in- 
dustry, commerce, and labor. So soon as the reduction shall have been agreed 
upon, the excess land shall be declared free. 

ART. 40. The grantee of a property may extract therefrom all substances 
mentioned in article 3 hereof, without any other limitation than that of not 
trespassing by means of his extraction work on adjoining properties and that 
of complying with the provisions of this law and of such regulations as may 
later be enacted on petroleum department. 

ART. 41. Operators of a petroleum property may occupy within the boundaries 
of a claim, subject to authorization of the department of industry, commerce, 
and labor, the surface area necessary for the work of extraction and for the 
immediate storage of the oil extracted, paying in such event the corresponding 
compensation to whomsoever may be thereto entitled; any fudicial action in- 
stituted hereunder shall not delay the prosecution of the work. 

ArT. 42. Operators of a petroleum claim shall acquire easements of passage 
and of pipe lines on obtaining permission from the department of industry, 
commerce, and labor; they may likewise build such pipe lines and pumping 
stations as the development of the property requires on payment of proper 
compensation to whomsoever may be thereto entitled; any judicial action in- 
stituted thereunder shall not retard the carrying out of the work. 

ART. 43. Operators of a petroleum property shall have the right to establish 
storage tanks and refineries, subject to the approval of the department of in- 
dustry, commerce, and labor, and to the assent of the owners of lands it is 
sought to occupy. In the event of failure to obtain such assent, condemnation 
proceedings of the area necessary for such work shall be instituted. 

ART. 44. Operators of petroleum properties shall have the right to build 
wharves, loading stations, and submarine pipe lines, subject to the approval of 
the department of industry, cammerce, and labor, and in conformity with the 
provisions enacted on the subject by the department of finance and public 
credit and of communications and public works. 

ART. 45. Only the respective grantees shall have the right to build storage 
tanks or refineries on petroleum claims. 

Art. 46. The grantee of a petroleum claim may enjoy the surface waters for 
the needs of his operations, in pursuance of the general law on the subject. He 
may use the subsoil waters for the same purpose, subject to the approval of the 
department of industry, commerce, and labor, and on payment of the corre- 
sponding compensation to whomsoever may be thereto enfitled. 

ArT. 47. The grantee of a petroleum claim on leased land shall pay the tax 
fixed by articles 2, 3, and 5 of the decree of July 31, 1918, making such distribu- 
tion as is established in article 12 of the same law. 

Art. 48. The grantee of a petroleum property on land not leased shall pay an 
annual rental of five pesos per hectare and a royalty of 5 per cent of the output. 

Art. 49. Taxes shall be due and payable from the date of the entry and shall 
be paid in two monthly periods in advance; payment shall be made during the 
first fortnight of each period of two months. 

Ant. 50. Within a period of one year from the date of the issue of a patent 
the interested party shall build boundary marks at the vertices and other 
clearly defined points and such other intermediary marks as are necessary 
to make each boundary mark readily visible from the one next before; he shall 
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be bound also to present in duplicate to the petroleum bureau the plat of the 
land thus marked out. This plat shall fulfill the requirements of the depart- 
ment of industry, commerce, and labor, and the ratification or rectification of 
the patent shall be in conformity with such plat. 

If the grantee shall fail to comply with this obligation, the department of 
industry, commerce, and labor shall impose upon him a fine varying between 
50 and 1,000 pesos, according to the size of the property and the recurrence of 
the offenses; it may likewise cause this work to be done at the expense of 
the grantee. 

ART. 51. The interested party shall, within two years reckoned from the issue 
of the patent submit in duplicate to the petroleum department the plans and 
descriptive data relating to the proposed work for the development of the 
petroleum property. These plans and data shall follow the requirements fixed 
by the department of industry, commerce, and labor. 

If the grantor fails to submit the documents provided for in this article, 
the department of industry, commerce, and labor shall assess him a fine of 
50 to 1,000 pesos, according to the size of the property, granting him another 
term within which to submit the said documents; no development work shall 
be begun until compliance shall be had with this requirement. 

ArT. 52. Within three years, reckoned from the issue of a patent, the grantee 
of a petroleum property shail be bound to prove to the satisfaction of the 
petroleum bureau that work on the development of this property has been 
begun. 

ArT. 53. The ratification or rectification mentioned in article 50 hereof may 
be made at the request of the owner of the property, of interested adjoining 
owners, or as a matter of course by a ruling of the department of industry, 
commerce, and labor. In this last event the final decision of the department 
of industry, commerce, and labor shall not affeet the rights of the owner of 
the claim nor those of the adjoining owners who believe their interests are 
prejudiced. 

ART. 54. Grantees of petroleum properties shall be bound to furnish the depart- 
ment of industry, commerce, and labor such technical and economic data as it may 
demand through the petroleum bureau; they shall likewise be bound to admit 
on their properties pupils from public schools who may be sent for practical 
study of the petroleum industry and to afford them every facility in their task. 
These obligations shall likewise be imposed upon the grantees of pipe lines, 
refineries, storage tanks, and loading stations. 

ART. DO. Patents to petroleum properties shall be forfeited for the following 
reasons: Through failure to pay the tax referred to in articles 47 and 48 
hereof; through failure to comply with the conditions laid down in articles 52 
and 54; through suspending work for a period of six consecutive months with- 
out cause, after the work of development shall have begun; or through any 
grave infraction of the regulations of development (reglamento de explotacion). 

ART. 56. Forfeiture shall be declared by the administrative authorities 
through the department of industry, commerce, and labor, after opportunity 
shall have been given to the interested party to be heard in his own defense. 
provided he can not prove that his failure was due to " force majeure.” 

ArT. 57. In the event of forfeiture through failure to pay the rental pre- 
scribed, the corresponding declaration shall be made within four months fol- 
lowing the period of two months within which the failure to make such pay- 
ment occurred. 

In the case of forfeiture through failure to pay the rovalty prescribed, the 
declaration shall be made within the period of two months following that in 
whieh the ground for forfeiture occurred. 

ART. 5S. In the case of the declaration of forfeiture of any petroleum claim, 
patent to which shall have been issued to any assignees, such claim shall only 
be open to entry during the three months following the declaration of for- 
feiture by the prior assignees and by the owner of the surface of the property, 
who, to this end, shail make a declaration in the form prescribed in articles 
15 and 17 of this law in order that the petroleum bureau of the department of 
industry, commerce, and labor may admit the entry of the last assignee of the 
right of development. 

If the property whose patent shall have been declared forfeited be operated 
by a third party through a contract still in force, the contract of development 
shall subsist, the new assignee taking the place of the former assignee for the 
purposes of the said contract. 
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Arr. 59. The actual operator of a property, officially recognized as such, 
whose patent shall have been declared forfeited, but who is not the grantee 
of the property, shall enjoy a preferential right of entry, valid within the 30 
days following the term granted in the foregoing urticle to the several as- 
signees of the right of development and to the owner of the surface of the 
property, provided none of them have made use of these rights. 

He shall likewise enjoy this preference in the cases of forfeiture not in- 
cluded in the foregoing article, within the 30 days following the date on 
which the declaration of forfeiture shall have been posted on the bulletin 
board of the respective agency. 


ART. 60. Every property comprising leased lands, patent to which shall have 
been declared forfeited, shall be deemed to be “ free land” on the expiration 
ot the terms fixed in the two foregoing articles and of the 30-day period from 
the date on which the declaration that the land is subject to claim shall have 
been posted on the bulletin board of the respective agency. 

ART. 61. Every property comprising lands not leased, and title to which 
shall have been declared forfeited, shall be deemed to be free land 30 days 
after the declaration of forfeiture shall have been affixed to the bulletin board 
of the respective agency. 


TRANSITORY ARTICLES. 


L Entries may be made only on land, statement regarding which shall have 
been duly submitted and whose area exceeds 4 hectares, provided there exist 
at present on them wells either in a state of production pr which are being 
drilled, and provided further, that they are corrected by permits previously 
granted, and provided still further, that statements relating thereto shall 
have been filed in accordance with the decree of July 31, 1918. 

2. The decree of July 8, 1918, and all laws, regulations, and provisions are 
hereby repealed in so far as they conflict with the present decree. 

V. CARRANZA. 

Mexico City, August 8, 1918. 

Mr. Domeny. This decree provides that article 27 should be put 
into execution by the recognition of the Government as the owner 
of all the oil beneath the land which for years has been operated by 
the various oil companies, and that in carrying out such recognition 
they shall file manifestos or documents showing the basis of their 
titles, etc., and that they shall pay rental for those lands at a certain 
rate per given area, and also royalties at a certain percentage upon 
the production; that any company refusing to do so would have its 
titles confiscated or, at least, the right to operate the land would 
revert to the land government by May 27 of the same year, 1918. 

This decree brought forth from the State Department a letter, 
dated April 2, 1919, which established the policy of this Govern- 
ment with regard to such decree. 

I would like to submit a copy of the letter of April 2, 1918, as 
showing the attitude assumed by our Government, and which atti- 
tude has been attacked within the last few days by witnesses, who 
find fault with the sense of justice of our State Department, by 
attempting to prove—although they were not qualified to do so—that 
the Mexican Government has not attempted to confiscate American 
property. 

The Caisse We shall be glad to have that letter go into the 
record. 


(The letter above referred to is here printed in full in the record as follows:) 


Mexico, April 2, 1918. 
ExcCELLENCY: The decree of the 19th of February, 1919, which was published 
in the Diario Oficial on the 27th of February last, establishing a tax on oil 
lands and oil contracts executed prior to the ist of May, 1917, ete., has heen 
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brought to the attention of my Government, and I am under instruction to 
state to your excellency that my Government has given careful considera- 
tion to the effect which this decree, if carried into operation, will have upon 
American interests and property rights in Mexico. 


PROVISIONS OF THE DECREE. 


The said decree provides for the imposition of certain taxes on the surface of 
oil lands, as well as on the rents, royalties, and production derived from the 
exploitation thereof. It is noted also that among the provisions for the collec- 
tion of such taxes is one requiring that payment in kind shall be delivered to 
the Mexican Government at the storage stations of the operators. Articles IV, 
XIII. and XIV of the said decree seem to indicate an intention to separate 
the ownership of the surface from that of the mineral deposits of the subsur- 
face and to allow the owners of the surface a mere preference in so far as con- 
cerns the right to work the subsoil deposits upon compliance with certain 
conditions which are specified. 

While the United States Government is not disposed to request for its citi- 
zens exemption from the payment of their ordinary and just share of the bur- 
dens of taxation, so long as the tax is uniform and not discriminatory in its 
operation, and can fairly be cosidered a tax and not a confiscation or unfair 
imposition, and while the United States Government is not inclined to inter- 
pose in behalf of its citizens in case of expropriation of private property for 
sound reasons of public welfare, and upon just compensation and by legal pro- 
ceedings before tribunals allowing fair and equal opportunity to be heard and 
given the consideration to American rights, nevertheless the United States can 
not acquiesce in any procedure ostensibly or nominally in the form of taxation 
or the exercise of eminent domain but really resulting in the confiscation of 
privute property and arbitrary deprivation of vested rights. 


NOT A NEW PRINCIPLE. 


Your excellency will understand that this is not an assertion of any new prin- 
ciple of international Jaw, but merely a reiteration of those recognized prin- 
ciples which my Government is convinced form the basis of international re- 
spect and good neighborhood. The seizure or spoliation of property at the 
mere will of the sovereign and without the legal process fairly and equitably 
administered, has always been regarded as a denial of justice and as affording 
internationally a basis of interposition. 

My Government is not in a position to state definitely that the operation 
of the aforementioned decree will, in effect. amount to confiscation of Ameri- - 
can interests. Nevertheless. it is deemed important that the Government of 
the United States should state’ at this time the real apprehension whieh it 
entertains as to the possible effect of this decree upon the vested rights of 
American citizens in oil properties in Mexico. The amount of taxes to he 
levied by this decree are in themselves a very great burden on the oil in- 
dustry, and if they are not confiscatory in effect—and as to this my Govern- 
ment reserves opinion—they at least indicate a trend in that direction. It is 
represented to the State Department that the taxation borne by the oil fields 
of Mexico very greatly exceeds that imposed on the industry anywhere else 
in the world. Moreover, it would be possible under the terms of the decree, 
in view of the fact that the Mexican Government has not storage facilities 
for the taxes or royalties required to be paid in kind, by storing the same in 
the tanks of the operators, to monopolize such storage facilities to the point of 
practical confiscation thereof until emptied by order of the Mexican Government 
or by the forced sale of the stored petroleum to the operators at extravagant 
rates. 

SURFACE AND SURSURFACE RIGHTS. 


It is. however, to the principle involved in the apparent attempt at separa- 
tion of surface and subsurface rights under this decree that my Government 
desires to direct special attention. It would appear that the decree in ques- 
tion is an effort to put into effect as to peroleum lands, paragraph 4 of aricle 
°7 of the constitution of May 1, 1917, by severing at one stroke the ownership 
of the petroleum deposits from the ownership of the surface, notwithstanding 
that the constitution provides that “ private property shall not be expropriated 
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except by reason of public utility and by means of indemnification.” So far 
as my Government is aware no provision has been made by your excellency’s 
Government for just compensation for such arbitrary divestment of rights 
nor for the establishment of any tribunal invested with the functions of de- 
termining justly and fairly what indemnification is due to American interests. 
Moreover, there appears not the slightest indication that the separation of 
mineral rights from surface rights in a matter of public utility upon which 
the right of expropriation depeads, according to the terms of the constitution 
itself. In the absence of the establishment of any procedure looking to the 
prevention of spoliation of American citizens, and in the absence of any assur- 
ance were such procedure established, that it would not uphold in defiance of 
international law and justice the arbitrary confiscations of Mexican authorities, 
it becomes the function of the Government of the United Stutes most earnestly 
and respectfully to call the attention of the Mexican Government to the neces- 
sity which may arise to impel it to protect the property of its citizens in 
Mexico divested or injuriously affected by the decree above cited. 

The investments of American citizens in the oil properties of Mexico have 
been made in reliance upon the good falth and justice of the Mexican Govern- 
ment and Mexican laws, and my Government can not believe that the enlight- 
ened Government of a neighboring Republic at peace and at a stage in its 
progress when the development of its resources so greatly depends on its 
maintaining good faith with investors and operators, whom it has virtually 
invited to spend their weaith and energy within its borders, will disregard 
its clear and just obligations toward then. 

Acting under instructions, I have the honor to request your excellency to 
be good enough to lay before his excellency, the President of Mexico, this 
formal and solemn protest of the Government of the United States against 
the violation or infringement of legitimately acquired American private prop- 
erty rights involved in the enforcement of the said decree. 

Accept, excellency, the renewed assurance of my highest consideration. 

HENRY P. FLETCHER. 


Mr. Doueny. I did not intend, when I started in on this line of 
talk, to make an argument. but I merely intended to call attention 
to another plan of confiscation that has grown out of these decrees 
and article 27, which are existing menaces to the oil producers, and 
I will skip over this matter of the direct dispute between the oil men 
and our Government on the one hand with the Mexican Government 
on the other. I simply touch on that matter because it is one that 
even though this other dispute may remain unsettled for a long 
period of time—ought to be settled now because of its obvious injus- 
tice and its lack of any benefit to the Mexican Government. 

After the decree of February 18, 1918, the Mexican Government 
adopted the policy of refusing a permit to drill to any company 
which had not filed these documents required by the decree of Feb- 
ruary 18th. And inasmuch as 95 per cent of the oil producers en- 
gaged in Mexico had refused to do the thing which would be an ad- 
mission of the lack of ownership of their own properties, they were 
refused the right to drill upon those properties, and are still so re- 
fused. In a later communication from one of the Mexican authori- 
ties, I think Mr. Santaella, he asserts that the only reason why the 
American oil producers had been refused the right to drill was be- 
cause they refused to obey Mexican laws. That statement on his part 
is an intentional falsehood. The American companies, with the con- 
sent and approval and at the a ane of our own State Depart- 
ment, refused to file these manifestoes, which would have been an 
acknowledgment of the confiscation of their own properties. The 
decree which they disobeyed is not a law of Mexico. It is merely an 
illegal decree issued by President Carranza, which his best legal ad- 
visers tell him is illegal, because it is beyond his power to issue any 
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decree, under his extraordinary powers granted by Congress, except 
those that relate to matters connected with the department of finance, 
and this relates to matters connected with an entirely different de- 
partment, that of Fomento. 

In other words, the Mexican Government has attempted, by con- 
stitutional legislation, followed by decree, to obtain the surrender 
by the American petroleum producers of all of their rights in Mex- 
ico, and their acceptance in lieu thereof of some sort of a mining 
claim which would be more easily confiscated at some later date than 
those titles which they now have, because those which they now have 
are based upon a legal right and are held in such a way that they 
are entitled under international law to look to their own Govern- 
ment for the protection of such rights. 

Failing to get them to surrender their properties willingly, they 
now refuse them the right to drill upon those lands. The refusal of 
the right to use a property, which you have the right to use, is cer- 
tainly confiscation. That form of confiscation is being carried on 
to-day in Mexico, and, notwithstanding all their assurances that they 
do not intend to do anything to deprive Americans of their rights, 
there has been no attempt on the part of any Mexican official to 
explain why they have refused drilling rights to companies which 
they admit have the right to drill upon the land. 

I do not of my own suggestion think of any other matter of which 
you might be willing to have me give some information, but I ain 
ready to answer any questions that you see fit to submit to me. 

Senator BrANDEGFEE. I was going to ask you about this decree of 
April 2, which the stenographer took out. 

{r. Doueny. The letter? 

Senator BranpEcEE. The letter by Mr. Fletcher. 

Mr. Doueny. Yes. 

Senator BranpEcer. What ground did they take? I didn’t have 
the opportunity to read it. Can you state substantially the position 
of our State Department? 

Mr. Doueny. Well, it took the ground that, under international 
law, the right of foreigners could not be set aside by mere legislation 
or the adoption of a new fundamental law, and that any act that 
led to that would be considered a sufficient ground for interposition, 
quoting exactly the words, I think, used by Secretary Bayard in a 
communication made to the Government of Peru during the presi- 
dency of Mr. Cleveland. 

Senator Branprcrr. What was the reply of the Mexican Govern- 
ment to that representation of our own State Department? Is that 
in one of these books? 

Mr. Doneny. Yes, sir; I think it is. 

Senator Branpecer. Can that go in the record also? 

Mr. Donenxy. I would like to submit a dossier we have made up, 
containing an immense amount of information collected by our at- 
torneys on this subject. T am not familiar with the wording of 
these documents, nor with the purpose and intent of all of them, but 
if you desire I wil] have those portions marked with a pencil that 
I think you would be interested in. 

Mr. Waker. I made a mistake when I said the Government. reply 
had been published. It has not been published. The United States 
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Government asked for permission to publish it. and although the 
Mexican Government published a United States note without per- 
mission they have refused the United States Government the per- 
mission to publish this reply. 

Mr. Doneny. Nevertheless. we have included a copy of it with 
these documents. 

Mr. Waker. No, sir. 

Mr. Donexy. I will see that the committee gets a copy. I will 
file a copy of it. because we have a copy. 

Senator Branxvecee. If you file this document vou speak of 

Mr. Doneny. The reply from the Mexican Government ? 

Senator Branpecre. Yes: and the other thing you referred to— 
dossier. I don’t know what you mean by it; I suppose you used a 
Spanish word: but this tabulation by vour counsel to which vou have 
referred—then we can order any portion of it that we think proper 
to be put in the record. 

Mr. Doneny. I will have it marked so as to call your attention to 
the portions I think are explanatory. In fact. the whole thing really 
is a record of the actions that have been taken by our own cued 
ment, the Mexican Government, and by our association in connection 
with this entire dispute. | 

Senator Branpecee. What is the quality of the oil produced in 
your field, as compared with that in the Texas and California fields? 

Mr. Doneny. There are many different kinds of oil produced in 
the California and Texas fields, but in Mexico up to date we have 
only two distinct classes of oil, and both of them are the heavy type 
of oil. The oil which was first developed and which is produced in 
the Pamico district is of very heavy Baumé gravity, 10° to 12° 
Baumé, is viscuous, as thick as cold honey, is a very satisfactory 
fuel oil, produces a very fine quality of asphaltum, does not yield 
a high percentage of gasoline, and is not refined to any great extent. 

The oil that is produced in regions farther south, commencing 
about 5 miles south of Tampico, is a much lighter oil, averages about 
20° Baumé, yields about 12} per cent gasoline, contains a consid- 
erable percentage of kerosene if Sonic and its ultimate commer- 
cial product will yield a substantial percentage of lubricant and- 
2 or 3 per cent of paraffin. It is usually refined for the purpose of 
producing two commercial products, mainly—that is, gasoline and 
fuel oil—although quite a substantial percentage of kerosene is also 
taken out in rean This lighter oil which I refer to contains a 
much larger percentage of gasoline than any other oil of the same 
gravity produced in the world. The average percentage of gasoline 
in the oll produced in California and Texas is 5 to 7 per cent, and, 
as I stated before, this Mexican oil yields about 124 per cent. 

Senator BranpEecEe. What is the most valuable ingerdient of the 
oil as it comes out from the ground? 

Mr. Domeny. The gasoline. The lubricants are not so valuable. 

Senator BranpEecEe. Would it be possible in a general way to state 
to ee, of the oil you produce in Mexico? Is it better or inferior 
to that of Texas? 

Mr. Doneny. Well, the oils we produce in Mexico are less valuable 
than the Texas oils. That does not mean they are inferior, but the 
produce a smaller percentage of the more valuable commercial prod- 
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uct, such as gasoline, although they are much more valuable than 
some of the Texas oils. But the reat production of the Ranger and 
other fields in northern Texas of light oils, carrying a higher per- 
centage of gasoline, has raised the standard of the Texas oils from 
that of the very low standard that prevailed several years ago to 
among the best oils produced in the country. 

Senator Branpecee. I thought I remembered your stating yester- 
day, in regard to some oil that you got out in Mexico, that it took 
four and a half barrels of oil to equal in efficiency 1 ton of coal. 

Mr. Doueny. I said three and one-half. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I understood you to say a little while ago, 
referring to some oil used by the English, or some report made by 
them, that one barrel of oi] was equal to 2 tons of coal. 

Mr. Doneny. One ton of oil is equal to 2 tons of coal. 

The English speak of all fuel by the ton. As a matter of fact, 
during the war all the oils that were sold on that side were sold 
by the ton for export to the war zone. It is not a bad way to speak 
of oil where it is used for consumption in transportation, because 
the weight of the fuel has quite as much to do with its value, where 
it is carried a long distance, as the cost of it. This is not a direct 
answer to your question, but it contains some information as to why 
oil is more valuable as green fuel that as fuel under a stationary 
boiler, because the further oil is carried, as compared with coal, 
the cheaper it is. It takes 2 tons of coal to do the work of 1 ton 
ofoil. That takes the place of a ton of freight which might be earning 
something, or if you look at it in another way, the same bunker 
space or the same tonnage capacity will carry a ship to its port 
of destination and back, where you would have to take coal at both 
ends of the voyage. 

Senator Branpecer. How many barrels of oil will it take to 
weigh a ton? 

Mr. Doneny. Approximately seven barrels. That depends on 
whether you use the United States ton of 2.000 pounds, the metric 
ton of 2.204 pounds, or the English ton of 2.240 pounds. The weight 
of oil is a little less than that of water—the weight of fuel oil. 

I might suggest that, in order to put before the United States 
Government and the people of the United States an unprejudiced 
study of the entire Mexican situation, at the suggestion of a promi- 
nent New Yorker, four vears ago I authorized him to organize for 
me a committee of 12 college presidents to take up the study of Mex- 
ico, in the interests of humanity and of Mexico and the United 
States, and to report to the President of the United States, and have 
the report published in book form. I never learned the names of 
those gentlemen, although I put up nearly $20,000 to meet the ex- 
penses which they were incurring. 

I am mentioning this. not for the purpose of exalting myself as 
a giver of money for eleemosynary purposes, nor for the purpose 
of advertising myself as a man whose name ought to read “ E. Z.” 
instead of “ É. L.,” but merely for the purpose of calling attention 
to the facts that there are people interested in Mexico who are also 
interested in an impartial and unprejudiced report of the condi- 
tions there by men qualified to make such a report, and which would 
be dignified by the character of the men themselves. And I was 
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gratified to learn yesterday that among the gentlemen operating on 
that committee was Prof. Winton. who testified here. 

Senator Branpecee. Is the committee operating yet ? 

Mr. Doueny. No. They dropped it, and I will explain why, be- 
cause Prof. Winton did not seem to know. The committee was 
organized with Prof. Dabney, of the University of Ohio, I think, as 
chairman. I named one or two members of the committee myself, 
and one of the two I named could not act. I named Bishop Conaty, 
of Los Angeles, and also Dr. Norman Bridge, the treasurer of our 
companies. The other names I will secure for you and place in the 
record, because I am proud to have been associated, even though very 
Indirectly, with these men. | 

Senator BranpDEGEE. You were about to state why they dropped it. 

Mr. Doneny. They had several meetings. I think Prof. Winton 
aes a report to them last year on knowledge he already had about 

eXico. 

The Cuaimrman. Yes, sir; he called our attention to that. 

Senator Branpecee. I will not bother you about that. 

Mr. Doueny. It was not stated before. Prof. Winton didn’t know. 
The work was carried on for several months, but it was being carried 
on while I was in Europe. I went over there after the war com- 
menced and was there during the months of March and April, and 
while I was gone they had their meetings. When I came back I 
arranged with them to go through Mexico, and I attempted to ar- 
oe hae get transportation facilities so they could go where they 
wished. | 

At that time there were two armed forces in Mexico opposing each 
other, it seemed, with nearly equal chances of success, and the Gov- 
ernment of the United States had already made some overtures to 
them to lay down their arms and get together with representatives of 
South American countries and of the United States and arrive at 
some satisfactory settlement of the Mexican situation. The two 
leaders at that time were Francisco Villa and Venustiano Carranza. 
They were joint leaders of the constitutionalist forces against Huerta, 
and disagreed later on. At that time Villa held a portion of northern 
Mexico, and had advanced as far south as Mexico City and had 
placed the president that he favored in charge in Mexico City. 

The Carranza forces were badly scattered. Gen. Obregon was 
somewhere in Hidalgo os Vera Cruz, and Gen. Carranza was at 
Vera Cruz, on the island of San Juan de Ulloa. 

I attempted to get what is called in Mexico a safe conduct for 
these gentlemen through northern Mexico, and I was told by people 
in communication with Villa that that would be granted throughout 
his territory. I endeavored to get it, through a representative I had 
in Vera Cruz, from Gen. Carranza, but he would not grant it. 
Nevertheless, we intended to endeavor to make the trip, but about 
the time they were ready to go a battle took place between Gen. 
Obregon, who was returning to his home in southern Mexico, and 
the forces of Villa in the town of Silao, which resulted in the defeat 
of Villa, the scattering of his forces over northern Mexico, and the 
demoralization of transportation facilities to such an extent that 
the people who headed the organization made up their minds. with 
me, that it was not wise at that particular time to undertake a study 
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of the situation, because it would have to be made under such 
unfavorable auspices. So it was dropped. 

Later on, about two years ago, another gentleman who knew about 
the effort that I had made to have this carried out came to me and 
suggested that he was willing to take up the work and make a study 

«of the Mexican situation, After giving it full consideration I told 

him I was willing to devote up to $100,000 for the purpose of making 
the study, as he unfolded the plan to me. I wrote him a letter of 
authority, a copy of which I will place in the record later on. I 
haven’t 1t with me. I actually expended to date nearly $120,000, and 
the work is not yet completed. 

But I have got with me a statement of the names of the men who 
were engaged in it, and I will file this list, so the stenographer need 
not take down the names, just for the purpose of showing you what 
the work was and that it was not propaganda work. nor anti-Carranza 
work, nor intervention work. 

(The list above referred to is as follows:) 


DOHENY RESEARCH FOUNDATION—LIST OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN GATHERING 
MATERIAL, GIVING SOMEWHAT SPECIAL ATTENTION TO SUBJECT OPPOSITE TO 
HIs oR HER NAME. 


Percy Martin, Stanford University, California__.._______- Labor. 
Theodore Macklin, University of Wisconsin-------------- Agriculture. 
Robert Cleland, Occidental College, California__.._._____- Mining. 
F. W. Powell, Columbia University, New York_________~_-_. Transportation. 
W. W. Cumberland, University of Minnesota------------- Manufacturing. 
Isaac J. Cox, Northwestern University------------------- Education. 
Harry A. Bard, formerly commissioner of education, Peru- Education. 
Arthur N. Young, Princeton University__-_.-.._-______-- Public finance. 
W. F. McCaleb, Chicago University---------------------- Banking. 
Chester Lloyd Jones, University of Wisconsin------------ Commerce. 
Julius Klein, Harvard University ----------------------—- Commerce. 
George Winfield Scott, formerly of Columbia University- Foreign relations. 
W. L. Blair, journalist --------------------- -MMM Government. 
H. I. Priestly, University of California------------------- Government. 
Albert Noel, journalist-------------------------------——. Public health. 
James Robertson, Latin American Division, Department 

Ol (COMMMCIUC 2s 6 ee E Pubiic health. 
Wallace Thompson, journalist. _.------__-_----------_--- Social conditions. 
Miss Ida A. Tourtellot, Hampton Institute, Virginia_-____. Social conditions. 


These are the people who gathered the material, and gathered 1t in 
some way I know nothing about. I have had detached accounts 
occasionally that this. that, or the other than had gone into Mexico, 
with a passport or without a passport. Most of them were refused 
passports by Mr. Bonillas, the minister from Mexico, because it was 
the work of somebody they had determined to make an enemy of. 
The parties in power in Mexico had determined to make an enemy 
of me on account of my success, and I want that to go in the record. 
They have tried to prevent me from doing the things I would hke to 
do to help out those people down there, and for whom I lay down 
to no man in desire to give assistance, both as a friend of humanity 
and a friend of the people who have always been friends of mine. 
There were 78,000 pages, more or less, of matter gathered by these 
men. This is a list of the people who were engaged in research and 
foundation work, and I don’t suppose I have met 10 of the men 
engaged in it. I don’t know what they have done. The work has 
not been completed. So, good or bad, it has not done much harm to 
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Mexico and has not accomplished much in the way of bringing about 
intervention, if that was its purpose. 

The Cuarmm{max. That was not its purpose in any sense. 

Mr. Doueny. Absolutely not. This is the list: 


DOHENY RESEARCH FOUNDATION. 


LIST OF PERSONS ENGAGED IN INTERPRETING MATERIAL, GIVING SPECIAL ATTENTION 
TO SUBJECTS OPPOSITE THEIR NAMES. 


Elwood Meade, University of California---------------- Irrigation. 
Frank Probert. University of California__.._......-.___- Mining. 
Victor S. Clark, editorial staff Atlantic Monthly and 
NV Ca E Manufacturing and 
commerce. 
W. E. Dunn. University of Texas____.-.___-_--___._-_-_- Banking. 


W. T. Sedgwick, director School Public Health, main- 
tained jointly by Massachusetts School of Technology 
and Harvard Medical School------------------------- Public health. 


LIST OF PERSONS COMPOSING STAFF OF RESEARCH ASSISTANTS, TRANSLATORS, AND 
COMPUTERS IN VERY FINE DOUBTFUL POINTS. 


Herbert Thompson. J. M. Butterfield. 
W. L. Blair. A. L. Tays. 

Percy Martin. Livingston Porter. 
W. W. McEuen. l Franklin Schneider. 
H. H. Havermale. Albert Noel. 


Senator Branpecee. I want to ask you a question about oil. How 
long is it possible to store oil? 

Mr. Doueny. Oil loses its value by evaporation from month to 
month, if it is stored, but it can be stored indefinitely with that con- 
stantly changing condition. 

In regard to this “ Doheny Research Foundation,” I want to say 
that after having presented the letter, by the terms of which I au- 
thorized the work to go on, to the president of the University of 
California, that university kindly allowed them space in their build- 
ing and many facilities of their institution for carrying on the work. 
I just received a letter, sent to me to London, from President Ben- 
jamin Ide Wheeler, of the University of California. This just came 
to me last night, and I would like to read it as showing the opinion 
which he has of the work of this research foundation, and which, of 
course, is information to me, because I never followed the progress 
of the work and did not know what they were doing. 

(The letter referred to is here copied in full as follows:) 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, 
26 University Library, Berkeley, July 21, 1919. 


My DEAR Mr. DOHENY.: Now that we have created a full year of experience 
in the workings of the Mexican Commission founded and developed by you, I 
want to express to you my appreciation of the success which has attended the 
undertaking. It was evidently a venture. You were undertaking something 
toward which you could only grope. There was a lack of definite data re- 
girding similar undertakings. I doubt if there had been any such a plan. 
You were willing. however, to go ahead and take the initiative. The university 
seconded your endeavors by giving you shelter. The value of the academic 
shelter is not to be underestimated. It means on the whole an assurance that. 
inquiries conducted under the name of the university shall be disinterested and 
fair to all parties and points of view. Universities frequently make mistakes 
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like other institutions, but they have the interesting quality of scientific dis- 
interestedness. At least that is so for most of the time and for most people. 

Really the best assurance of disinterested inquiry rests with the character 
of the men employed by the commission. This commission has, in matter of 
fact, been made up of excellent men, upright, and honest, and able. It is 
evidently of great importance for the United States to get on well with Mexico. 
The only way for the two parties to get on together is for them each to un- 
derstand the other—to know exactly where the difficulty lies and what the 
need is. The only way to get at that is through scientific enquiry on a scientific 
basis with a scientific goal. I reckon also with the consideration that we must 
bring this scientifically developed matter to public attention and public un- 
derstanding. A considerable variety of publications will be necessary in order 
to bring the material fact fully and effectively to the attention and the knowl- 
edge of the two communities. It will not only be necessary to publish scientific 
pamphlets and scientific books, but there must be tracts and pamphlets which 
appeal to the public interest—which get a hearing and stir the hearing into 
reasonable and sensible action. I think your Commission has made a good be- 
ginning. So far as I can now see it promises well for the future. Nothing can 
defeat its purposes unless it discloses itself as apparently devoted to some kind 
of propaganda or as having an “ax to grind.” There are frequent inquiries 
made as to what the purposes of the commission are, and it would be un- 
doubtedly easy to make a mistake. There is no safety except in absolute 
scientfic disinterestedness. So far as I have been able to see nothing has been 
done that could impair the claims of the commission to scientific honesty. 1 
believe it is our duty to go steadily ahend on the path we have been going and 
continue on earning a good name. I congratulate you on the work you have 
been able to do. It seems to me altogether worth while. 

Very faithfully, yours, 
BENJ. IDE WHEELER. 


E. L. DoHENY, Esq., 

Care William Salomon é Co., London, England. 

Mr. Domeny. I would like to put this letter in for the benefit of 
those who may care to read this testimony. 

The CuHarrMan. It will be placed in the testimony following the 
list of names. 

Mr. Domeny. In other words, I would like to show the attitude of 
the oil people toward the people of Mexico, and to show we have not 
been unmindful of the needs of those people down there, as well as 
the rights of our own stockholders. When I first became acquainted 
in Mexico I became very well acquainted with a gentleman who was 
our second attorney, Mr. Joaquin De Casasus. We had to dispense 
with our first attorney, because he had to choose between the rail- 
road company, whom he had for a long time represented, and our 
oil company, which had so recently become his chent, because of the 
contract and threatened lawsuit which existed between them. So 
Mr. Casasus became our attorney and my very warm friend. 

I ventured one day to say to him, in a moment of generosity, that 
I would like to have the opportunity of doing some good in the way 
of developing the best instincts of and of educating the people who 
were in our employ and who lived in our vicinity of the Huasteca 
region. I asked him if he would request his wife and ask Secretary 
Lemantour if he would request his wife, to become the sponsors for 
an academy I would establish at Ebano, or Chijol, or some other 
suitable place to be selected by us jointly, for the education of the 
children of those who worked for us as well as those who might care 
to come from more distanct localities. I offered to place at their 
disposal, for the purpose of carrying on this education, $50,000. I 
asked them to furnish us with the teachers and to be sponsors for 
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the school, so we could not be accused of doing something contrary 
to the laws of Mexico. That was submitted to Mr. Limantour in my 
presence by Mr. Casasus. It was acknowledged, and I never heard 
another word about it. 

Years later, when Mr. Madero came into power, I told Mr. Madero 
of my desire to do something to start an educational institution on 
our property, or near it, at some suitable point, to develop a technical 
and agricultural school. I told him of the developments we had 
made which justified now a larger institution than the one I had 
talked of to Mr. Cassasus, and I suggested that one of the healthiest 
places on our property, a place called Chijol, would be suitable, and 
that I would get our company to grant a thousand or more acres of 
land, or hectares of land,-if that amount were needed, and we would 
start an institution there for the training of Mexicans of any age 
who might desire to learn agriculture; that we would build machine 
shops and other places needed to do the work in the oil camps and 
educate the young men and give them technical training. 

I offered to contribute for that purpose $500,000. I made the offer 
again later on through Mr. Calero, who had been the minister of 
foreign relations for Madero and who was at that time ambassador 
tothe United States. Mr. Calero promised me to take it up with Mr. 
Madero and see if a law could not be framed that would permit of the 
organization of such an institution and to have for its control such 
trustees as might be selected to see that the money was properly used. 

The death of Mr. Madero the next spring prevented that from 
being carried on. | 

I just mention those as incidents to show the feeling which our 
company has always had toward the people among whom we were 
doing business since nearly 20 years ago. 

Senator BraNnpDEGEE. Was this to be a free academy ? 

Mr. Doneny. A free academy; yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You have, however, carried on the schools, the 
photographs of which you showed here this morning? 

Mr. DoHeny. We have carried them on at our own expense with 
competent teachers and they are training a large number of pupils. 
They are not public schools, but they are open to the public; they are 
privately maintained, but open to the public. 

Here are some more photographs showing how the people live 
down there. I would like to place these on file to show we take care 
of our employees [handing photographs to the chairman]. 

Tbe CHarrMan. They are very instructive. 

Mr. DoHeny. These show the homes of the peons. 

" The CHarrmMan. What rent do you charge your employees for those 
ouses ? 

Mr. Douexy. I am afraid I could not answer that. 

Mr. Waker. Nothing, Mr. Doheny. 

Mr. Douenxy. I am perfectly willing to answer that under oath, on 
account of the source of the information. 

The CHairmMan. What is the source of their water supply ? 

Mr. DoHENy. We bring the water through a steel pipe line a dis- 
tance of about 45 miles—or we did bring it that distance. Now we 
have developed some water about 4 or 5 miles away, good, clean well 
water, and they have baths and hydrants in their houses just exactly 
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the same as the Americans have. Their source of supply of water is 
the same. Their ice is from the same place; their food is of the same 
quality, and their houses are inspected for sanitary purposes by our 
health officers. 

The CHarrMan. What do they pay for water; do you know? 

Mr. Doueny. They pay nothing for water, nothing for hght, noth- 
ing for fuel of any sort. I am quite sure that is true—I do not testify 
as to this under oath, but I am quite sure this is true as to every 011! 
company operating in the Huasteca region—as to every American 
company, and the others, too, I think. 

The CrarrmMan. Mr. Doheny, you said you would see that the com- 
mittee had a copy of the reply of Gen. Carranza to the note of Mr. 
Lansing. Would you care to give us in ‘general words from your 
memory the purport of that reply, or do you prefer to wait until you 
can furnish us with a copy of the letter? 

Mr. Doueny. I think you would get it more nearly correct if Mr. 
Walker were to give it. Mr. Walker has been our representative 
here before the State Department in connection with all these mat- 
ters. and I think his memory would be better as to the language of 
that letter. 

Do you chance to remember it, Mr. Walker ? 

Mr. WALKER. I remember the purport of it. 

Mr. Donreny. Only the purport? 

Mr. WALKER. Yes. 

The CHairMan. We will take that subject up later. 

Mr. Doheny, you spoke of the increase in your taxes within a 
year, something about the percentage of increase being approximately 
800. Is that simply a tax to the regular Government paid through 
governmental channels? 

Mr. Doneny. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did it include any other expense connected with 
your properties there ? . 

Mr. Donexy. No, sir. I think those other expenses are carried to 
“General expenses ” if I remember rightly. 

The CHatrmMan. What are the other expenses? I do not mean in 
amount, but what is the occasion for them ? 

Mr. Doneny. With the advent of the first revolutionary forces 
into the Huasteca region came the occupation of the oil territory by 
an opposing force to that which occupied the harbor of Tampico, 
and at the time that the Huerta forces, or Federals, were in charge 
of Tampico, the surrounding country was quickly occupied by what 
were called Constitutionalists, who were opposing Huerta, and were 
supposed to be following out the ideas of Madero and were deter- 
mined to oppose the usurpation of Madero’s power by one of his 
generals—Huerta. 

The first demand upon us for the payment of taxes or contribu- 
ciones, or whatever they might be called. was from a general of the 
Constitutionalist Army who had organized a force in Vera Cruz, and 
who had come up from central Vera Cruz toward Tampico, and had 
located near Tuxpan. He sent word to Mr. Walker or Mr. Green, 
our superintendent, that he must pay $50,000 (pesos) under penalty 
of being prevented from shipping o1] from our properties. 

The Cama: At that time were you paying taxes to the Huerta 
government on your oil shipments? 
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Mr. Domexy. Up to that time we had been paying; but right there 
there are two subjects that really might be discussed at the same 
time. In reply to your last question, I will say that as soon as our 
Government turned its back on Huerta and refused to recognize him, 
we refused to pay him any more taxes. Up to that time we paid 
taxes to Huerta. This other man, being merely a revolutionist who 
was opposed to Huerta, and at that time not, so far as we knew, con- 
nected with any other particular revolutionist, we hesitated to pay 
anything to him. 

The CHa ce He was in charge of the oil fields where your oil 
wells were? 

Mr. DouEeny. He was located near the oil fields at that time. 

The Cuarrman. He was not in Tampico itself? 

Mr. Doureny. No, sir; he was outside of Tampico, about 100 
miles south. His name was Gen. Candido Aguilar. 

The CHairaman. Was he the same Candido Aguilar who was in the 
city of Washington recently ? 

Mr. Doueyy. Yes, sir; the same man. He was at that time a 
self-appointed general of forces he had collected in central Vera 
Cruz, and was what might be called at present a rebel or a revolu- 
tionist or a bandit, if you please. Those names are all interchange- 
able in the country at the present time. : 

Let me make a correction. I was mistaken in the amount that he 
demanded. It was $10,000. 

The CHairman. If you have a memorandum there, you can, of 
course, refresh your memory from it. 

Mr. Doney. That money was paid to him, or part of it, by Mr. 
Walker, who went to Tuxpam for that purpose, thereby risking his 
life in order to save our properties, and with the knowledge and 
consent and after consulting John Lind, the United States presi- 
dential representative in Mexico, through the American consul at 
Vera Cruz. 

That was the first contribution which we ever made to other than 
the government in authority at Tampico. 

The CHatrman. That was to Candido Aguilar? 

Mr. Doneny. Yes, sir. 

The next contribution which we made—and, by the way, this is 
connected with our refusal to pay taxes to Huerta—was to Gen. 
Carranfia, through Felicitas Villareal and Rafael Zubaran y Cap- 
many. Mr. Walker was living in the City of Mexico at that time 
as our representative there, and the Huerta or Federal officials were 
m power in that city. They demanded of Mr. Walker that he pa 
the taxes which we had failed to pay upon oil exported, but on ad- 
vices from me he refused. Finally his life was threatened. He was 
threatened with arrest, imprisonment, and execution by the treasurer 
of Mexico if he did not pay the tax. So I advised him by cable to 
make a draft for $100,000 in favor of the Huerta treasury and then 
get out of Mexico, which he did, coming down to Vera Cruz. I 
immediately stopped payment on the draft, on the theory that it was 
obtained under duress by a government which our Government re- 
fused to recognize, and we were not in honor or in any other way 
bound to pay it. Luckily for Mr. Walker, our troops had just 
taken Vera Cruz, so when he got to Vera Cruz he was at home. 
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But what I am going to state now is for the purpose of showing 
how we acted toward the Constitutionalist forces which at that time 
were headed by the present President of Mexico—Venustiana Car- 
ranza. I sought out his representative, Felicitas Villareal, who was 
the treasurer of the Constitutionalists, and Rafael Zubaran y Cap- 
many. I told them of our refusal to pay taxes to Huerta and said 
that if they would give me their promise that if that draft came into 
their hands after they captured the City of Mexico they would re- 
turn it to us and not present it for colle:tion I would now pay them 
the amount of the draft in money, in New York, so that they could 
use it for the purpose of helping to finance their needs. I paid the 
cash and Dr. Bridge was with me in the Hotel Belmont in the city of 
New York. I also sent to see Sefior Carranza, our attorney, or one 
of our attorneys, a man named Pedro Rendon, whose brother was the 
first man sacrificed by Huerta. I told him to assure Gen. Carranza 
of our friendship toward the cause of the Constitutionalists and of 
our refusal to pay taxes to Huerta and of our desire to act in accord 
with our own Government’s attitude in connection with Mexico, and 
to tell him that if they needed fuel of any sort we would be glad to 
furnish them the fuel, keeping an account of it, and that we would 
refuse to pay taxes to Huerta, and that some time later when he came 
into authority we could adjust the matters and strike a balance as to 
the account against us for oil taxes and the amount which we might 
have charged against them for fuel oil delivered under our contract 
with the National Railways of Mexico. 

This arrangement he agreed to and we carried it out to the extent 
of a credit to the Mexican Government of $685,000 and a charge 
against ourselves for taxes of $662,000. These figures are not exactly 
correct, but they are approximately correct. 

About that time the situation had changed greatly. Huerta had 
resigned and left Mexico. Gen. Carranza and Villa had become 
estranged from each other. Carranza was living in Vera Cruz and 
Villa in some other part of Mexico. 

When a representative from Mr. Carranza, the first chief of the 
Constitutionalist forces, arrived in Tampico with an account sub- 
mitted by us to them of oils exported and a demand for the payment 
of the $662,000, of course, our representatives at Tampico were very 
much surprised, because they knew that the balance in our accounts 
with them were in their favor. 

Nevertheless, he insisted upon our payment. Cablegrams were ex- 
changed between our genera] superintendent in Mexico and myself. 
I instructed him not to pay. They threatened to detain our ships, but 
I continued to insist that he should not pay. Our ships were ac- 
tually detained. An embargo was placed upon their movement. I 
telegraphed to Mr. Walker, who was spending New Year’s Day with 
his bal in the States on a vacation from Mexico, to immediately 
proceed to Galveston, where I would send to him a statement of our 
accounts against the Carranza Government with a copy of the draft 
which I had paid to Felicitas Villareal and Señor Zubaran y Cap- 
many, and that he should go to Tampico and get such other evidences 
of our account against the Constitutionalists and of our indebtedness 
to them and proceed to Vera Cruz and get the account O. K.’d by 
Señor Carranza. 


í 


| 
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I had a little yacht at that time as to which, by the way, I will take 
the liberty, if you will allow me, of placing its history in this record. 
It was a yacht called Wakival I, which I purchased and sent down 
to Mexico to remain in the port of Tampico under a full head of 
steam so as to be a haven of refuge to any of our employees who 
might be compelled to seek shelter because of the strained relations 
between the United States and Mexico. 

I kept that yacht there under a full head of steam, using it oc- 
casionally for traveling to Texas across the Gulf, until the time I 
speak of, when I cabled to have it sent for Mr. Walker’s use to 
Galveston. He attempted to go into Tampico on the yacht in a 
heavy norther, and left it on the outer end of the south jetty, where 
what is left of its skeleton still remains. He escaped with his life, 
got a tugboat, and went down to Vera Cruz. He presented evidence 
which I had sent to him and which he collected in Tampico, to Mr. 
Carranza, and got the release of our tank steamers; but in the mean- 
time, I must say, in justice to the State Department, that we had 
never up to that time asked for any aid or assistance or protection 
or interposition on the part of our Government, but I did then cable 
to our attorney, Mr. F. R. Kellogg, of Morristown, N. J., asking 
him to come to Washington and see Secretary Bryan about this 
matter. 

A cable was sent to Mr. Carranza, signed by Mr. Bryan and by 
the late Sir Cecil Spring-Rice, who was British ambassador at that 
time to the United States. 

As result of that cable the emba1go was immediately lifted from 
our steamers, and as result of Mr. Walker’s conversation with Senor 
Carranza an order was given to settle our account with the Govern- 
ment on the basis of our statement of the difference between us. 

This is merely one of a hundred or more incidents which show 
the checkered career of a company doing business outside of the 
boundaries of its own country, and is given merely for the reason 
that it shows the attitude of our company toward the Constitutionalist 
forces when they were in need of help. 

So far as we know, every American corporation doing business in 
Mexico extended sympathy or aid, or both—and we extended both— 
to Carranza from the time that President Wilson turned his back 
on Huerta. We were true to our own Government, and because of 
that were friendly and of aid to the Carranza Government. 

The CHarrmMan. Is the Carranza Government now in control of 
the oil fields near Tampico? 

Mr. Domeny. The Carranza Government, I believe, is in control of 
some of the oil fields. I read in the paper this morning that the 
Carranza forces had defeated the forces of Pelaez in the Tampico 
district, and I know that some of the forces are stationed on some of 
our properties farther south in what we call the Huasteca district. 
But outside of the immediate camps of the Carranzistas the country 
is held by a force under a local landowner whose name is Pelaez. He 
is one of the owners of properties leased to, some years ago. and 
which are still operated by the Mexican Eagle Co., which was then 
Lord Cowdray’s company, and now is controlled by the “ Royal 
Dutch.” 

This man Pelaez has an organized force of some numbers, and 
has held possession of a large portion of the country for the last 
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two years. I think his force was organized at about the promulga- 
tion of the constitution in 1917 and in opposition to that constitu- 
tion. He calls himself the only constitutionalist there is in Mexico, 
because he adheres to the constitution of 1857. 

He was in a position to and did prevent us from shipping oil from 
our southern properties, from Castano and Cerro Azul. He cut our 
pipe line three times between Casiano and Cerro Azul. His men 
threatened to kill our employees if they repaired it again. Not 
being desirous, however, of killing our employees, he decided on a 
plan of taking away a part of one of our pumps, which absolutely 
prevented the passage of the oil beyond that station. He held that 
until we ae | not to restore the pipe line nor to ship any oil until 
we paid him a tribute. I do not remember the exact date—Mr. 
Walker can probably give it—that I first received information that 
he a ded. of us tribute for protection. 

Senator BraNpEGFE. Protection against himself? 

Mr. Doneny. Against anybody. 

I received the following radiogram from my steam vacht, my 
present yacht, Casiano. I may say as apology for owning a yacht. 
that I have owned a yacht, one or another, for seven years, and I 
have occupied one for just two months—so I am not guilty of being 
a yachtsman. I am just merely the owner of a yacht, because it was 
necessary to have one to bring Americans whose lives were threat- 
ened, out of Mexico, and we brought the little vacht there, at the 
time of the invasion of Vera Cruz, and at the time that Nafaratte de- 
clared war against the United States, and we brought out 192 on the 
yacht and an amount totaling 900 on our tank steamers, so that our 
presence ìn the harbor has been a source of safety or an immense 
amount of mental relief to a large number of Americans who took 
advantage of the offers we made to go to the States when these dan- 
gers threatened them. I really think their lives were saved. because 
I think their continued presence there would have caused a general 
massacre. 

This last vacht that I have and which I am now using as a resi- 
dence in the harbor of New York. has a wireless apparatus, as did the- 
first, one; and I had sent. me on the 4th of February, 1916, the follow- 
ing radiogram : 

Peluez’s forces again control Huasteca. He has sent us notice as follows: 
“I have assigned to Huasteca Petroleum Co. the sum of $30,000 every month, 
which should be paid without any excuse from January 1, 1916. In case the 
company should refuse to comply with this disposition we will proceed to 
stop all the work on the exportation of oil and also to advise the employees 
of the company to leave the different camps.” First paragraph of notice states 
he has given protection to companies in his zone for past 16 months without 
their paying anything for its support. Therefore each company will have to 
pay hereafter. and we are taxed thirty thousand or fifteen hundred gold at 
present. Don’t know what Aguila or Penn Mex are taxed. Latter camp looted 
on first stop. My fear is danger from other side if we pay, as Pelaez is now an 
outlaw, but Carranza unable or unwilling drive Pelaez out permanently. Also 
Peleuz now desperate and apt to take vengeance on Americans. Believe ad- 
visable shut down all developments for present until we are guaranteed protec- 
tion from Washington. Have told Flick and Green we will pay, if necessary. 
Will wire you full text communication from Galveston to-morrow, as believe 
matter should be taken up with Washington. Matter could be easily disposed 


of if present Government had not been recognized. Due Galveston early to. 
morrow. Would like return Sunday as payment due 10th. 
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That was sent by wireless from the vacht. It could not be sent 
from the telegraph office in Mexico; it had to be sent from the yacht 
by radiogram., because if it were put on the wires there it would 
immediately have come to the attention of the Carranza authorities 
and our people would have been imprisoned. This is from our gen- 
eral manager, Mr. Wylie: 


Wetke> : od I have discussed your message from yacht. Do not believe we 
can do other than pay Pelaez. Not in favor of abandoning camp an danxious 
to get new developments soon us possible. Sending your message to Doheny 
at Los Angeles and waiting reply. 


Another, sent by Paddleford from Galveston. He says: 


Arrived ashore 10.30 this morning. Am wiring Doheny full copy Pelaez com- 
munication. Fully agree with you and Walker that Pelaez will have to be paid. 
My only anxiety is that Washington should know facts, so that in case of 
reprisal by other people we will have our Government baek of us. Believe 
Pelaez will be driven out before March 1, and think Washington should insist 
that Carranza leave enough forces in the field to keep Pelaez out. Otherwise 
bringing in big well places us in precarious condition. Getting clearance for 
vacht to return to-morrow. 


That. was sent just before we brought in our big well which I told 
vou about this morning, which yielded 250,000 barrels a day. 

I call particular attention to this because, so far as our being the 
advocates and supporters of Pelaez, as charged in the newspapers and 
by Cabrera, in the Mexican congress, we were insisting that Can 
should keep force enough there so as to keep Pelaez out. And, of 
course, he could not do it, and has not done it up to date. 

This is a communication giving further information on the ques- 
tion of the demand of Pelaez: 


Following full text Pelaez communication: ° The General this day wrote me 
as follows: ° To the representative of the Huasteca Petroleum Co. in Cerro 
Azul: Please go to Cerro Azul Camp to-day and notify the Huasteca Petroleum 
Co. that in view of the fact that for one year and four months the forces under 
my orders have given ample protection to the different companies that are 
located in the zone controlled by my forces without paying any contribution to 
their support, and that the said companies have been paying big sums to the 
cause of the Constitutionalist Government, I have thought it best, in order to 
save the poorer classes of people from suffering any damage that the said eom- 
panies contribute every month to the support of said forees, I have assigned to 
the Huasteca Petroleum Co. the sum of 30,000 pesos every month, which should 
be paid without any excuse, from the Ist of January, 1916. 

** Please notify the company thut the amount that is already due should be 
paid on the 10th of this month, and in future payinents should be made the last 
day of every month. In case the company should refuse to comply with this 
disposition we will proceed to stop all the work on the exportation of oil and 
also to advise the employees of the company to leave the different camps. 

“° This for your information. 

“-Reform, liberty, justice, and law. 

“Cerro Zul, February 1, 1916. 

“The colonial chief of the column. 

** (Signed) D. MARTINEZ HERRERA.” ` PADDLEFORD. 


Those messages were always formal. They were not merely 
“ Hands up”; they wrote them in the most formal wav, as though 
they were decrees from a court. 

I then wired Wylie to New York, as follows: 


Just received yours from Paddleford. Please instruct him to pay the fifteen 
hundred monthiy under duress until further notice or until no duress exists. 
We cean not afford either to shut down or to oppose such demands. If Walker 
can call attention of minister quietly believe no harm would be done. Other- 
wise, not advisable under existing circumstances. 
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I decided what amount we would pay and did not leave it to him, 
and I decided on $1,500. Then this telegram to Paddleford by 
Walker: 

Your telegrams regarding Pelaez. Am going Washington to-night to show 
whole file to Lansing file to Arredondo. Thoroughly appreciate your attitude 
and believe frank statement our position most beneficial to company from both 
viewpoints. 

Mr. Walker received the following message from Wylie, our gen- 
eral manager: 


Doheny wires you he expects leave Los Angeles Wednesday en route Tam- 
pico. Wants know if you will meet him Galveston. Says will wire date later. 


Then this telegram from Wylie to Walker: 


Doheny asks that you communicate with him the result of your various 
interviews regarding Paddleford’s business. Vaddieford delighted with your 
wire. 


The telegram that I read before comes after that: 


Doheny wires you he expects leave Los Angeles Wednesday en route Tam- 
pico. Wants know if you will meet him Galveston. Says will wire date later. 

Now, that file contains evidence, such as it is, of the communica- 
tions which passed between the officials of our company relative to 
the first demand made by the revolutionist or bandit that they called 
Gen. Pelaez. I instructed Mr. Walker to go to Washington, see our 
State Department, make a statement of the situation, go to Arre- 
dondo, and tell Mr. Arredondo what the situation was, and get the 
opinion of both as to what they thought we ought to do, but at the 
same time tell them that we expected to comply with this of our own 
election, because we were the best judges of what we ought to do to 
save our own property. 

So I am telling this secondhand now. If you like, later on, you 
can put Mr. Walker on the stand to corroborate it or change it. 

Mr. Walker reported to me that he went to the State Department 
and saw Mr. Lansing or Mr. Polk, stated the situation to them, and 
that he was going to put the matter up to Arredondo, and that they 
advised him that we hould use our own best judgment; but they did 
not advise him that we were doing anything that should subject us 
to blame or criticism or criminal charge if we were to pay this money 
as demanded. Mr. Walker says he went to see Arredondo and told 
Arredondo what the facts were, and that Arredondo at first objected 
to the payment of it, and that Walker called his attention, as we had 
agreed he would, to the fact that we were paying to the Carranza 
Coa at that time something like 60,000 pesos per month in 
taxes, and that that would be cut off by the action of Pelaez if we 
did not pay Pelaez the least amount he would be willing to take; 
and Arredondo agreed that it was a good thing for Carranza to have 
this money paid bv us to Pelaez so as not to cut off the revenue he 
was getting. So that he was in the same boat with us. His revenue 
would be cut off if our revenue was cut off. And Mr. Walker and 
Arredondo agreed it was a good thing to do. 

So Arredondo, the representative of Carranza, and through him 
Gen. Carranza, and through him his Government. was responsible, 
was a party to the payment of the first money to Palaez, the begin- 
ning of this tribute; and we have never made a payment since that 
has not been known; and the fact that we have been obliged to make 
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payments since, in increasing sums, has been known to Carranza, 
who now charges us with supporting rebels by paying these amounts 
to protect his revenue and protect our oil property. 

Senator BranpEcEE. What do you mean by saying something about 
never having made a payment since? 

Mr. Doneny. I say we have never made a payment since that was 
not made with their knowledge. 

The Cruairman. Has our State Department been aware of the fact 
that you have been making payments to Pelaez? 

Mr. Doneny. Yes; not only aware of it, but so far as they could, 
without giving it in writing, they have approved of it. 

Here is a communication which is better evidence of what I am 
stating than merely my verbal statement. This is a communication 
sent by Mr. Walker to the State Department November 5, 1917, ad- 
dressed to the Hon. Frank L. Polk, counselor for the State Depart- 
ment : 


My Dear Mr. Pork: In view of the recent reported statement of Deputy Luis 
Cabrera in the Mexican Congress, to the effect that the Huasteca Petroleum 
Co. has been voluntarily furnishing arms and munitions and paying tribute to 
rebel factions under mere pretense of fear or damage to properties and em- 
ployees, we believe it essential to send you inclosed detailed memorandum 
denying the accusation and stating the actual experience of our company from 
the beginning of disorders in the oil fields, bearing on depredations and pay- 
ments of forced tribute. 

I believe that the files of the State Department contain record of every state- 
ment made in the adjoined memorandum. 

I have the honor to remain, my dear Mr. Polk, 

Your obedient servant, 
H. WALKER, 
For the Huasteca Petroleum Co. 


The memorandum of facts presented by Mr. Walker to Mr. Polk 
with that letter is as follows: 


MEMORANDUM OF FACTS PRESENTED BY THE HUASTECA PETROLEUM CO. 


MATTER OF PAYMENT OF TRIBUTES TO MEXICAN FACTIONS EXERCISING DE FACTO 
CONTROL—FURNISHING OF ARMS AND MUNITIONS. 


The Mexico City press reports that on October 17 Deputy Luis Cabrera, in a 
speech in the Chamber of Deputies, stated that the Huasteca Petroleum Co. 
(American) and a British petroleum company had been and are voluntarily 
lending support to armed rebellion in the oil fields, furnishing supplies and 
munitions. The facts are: 

(1) During the past seven years of turbulence in Mexico all industries have 
been exposed to “forced loans,” double taxation and seizure of supplies by 
armed bands in temporary control of the producing districts, 

(2) American industrial concerns have been advised by American repre- 
sentatives, including Messrs. John Lind and John R. Silliman, to pay taxes to 
whatever party was in de facto armed control of the district in question. 

(3) Certain American industries in Mexico like mines, smelters, factories 
and farms, when subjected to threat of violence for not complying with de- 
mands of armed forces for money or supplies, could abandon their properties 
with loss only of time and temporary production, and did so abandon them. 

(4) Producing oil fields in Mexico can not be so abandoned. Wells can not 
be safely stopped. The oil must be continuously pumped away from the wells, 
or catastrophes of world-wide import result. It is therefore necessary for oil- 
producing companies in Mexico to continue pumping at all costs. This has 
made the oil fields a fruitful source of local levies. 

(5) The experience of the Huasteca Petroleum Co. in this regard, of which 
record exists in the State Department, has been— 

Under the de facto President Huerta: 

(6) On May 15, 1913, Constitutionalist General Larraga, appearing in Ebano, 
San Luis Potosi, at the camp of the Mexican Petroleum Co., an allied concern, 
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with a force of 200 troops. He arrested the superintendent, took such supplies 
us he needed, made a forced loan of $5,000, and went away with all the rifles 
in camp, which rifles the company had secured for “ protection “ at the request 
of Hon. Ernesto Madero, Minister of Finance, under President Madero. 

(7) In October, 1913. the Huerta Government, through a packed and spurious 
supreme court. imposed a tine of $400,000 United States curreney on the com- 
pany, and threatened stoppage of operations in case of nonpayment. The com- 
pany, through its representatives in Mexico, having in mind the policy of finan- 
celal blockade then followed by the American Government, referred the question 
of paying this fine to the Hon. John Lind, personal representative of the Presi- 
dent of the United States. On Mr. Lind’s request to resist payment of this im- 
posed “ fine,” the Huasteca Petroleum Co. did resist, at the risk of the destruc- 
tion of its business and at the jeopardy of the liberty of its officials in Mexico. 
and succeeded in delaying settlement, which was still pending when Huerta 
was forced to leave Mexico. 

(8) In December, 1912. Constitutlonalist Gen. Candido Aguilar appeared at 
the company’s producing camp at Casiano, Vera Cruz, with a large armed force, 
demanding a loan of $10,000. He took supplies and all the rifles the company 
ever owned, which rifles also had been imported on request of Minister Ernesto 
Madero, At the same time another of his bands appeared at the Potrero eamp 
of the Eagle Oil Co. and demanded the same sum. 

The Eagle Oil Co. (British owned) refused to make the payment. Aguilar’s 
men stopped the company’s pumps, eausing the oil and gas to break out around 
the well and under the Buenavista River. The escaping oil and gas have since 
been ignited by lightning and burned for three mouths. The well is forever 
in a dangerous condition by reason of the stopping of the puinps in December. 
1913. 

The Huasteca Petroleum Co., desirious of cooperating with the American 
Government in its Mexican policy, referred the Aguilar request to Mr. Lind, 
then in Tampico, through the American consul, Mr. Lind advised the company 
to pay the “loan.” which it did promptly. Its pumps were not then and never 
ufter stopped. 


I want to interject this in the middle of this memorandum: That 
at that time it was a well-known fact that the British assisted in the 
sale of a large amount of Huerta bonds and they were distinctly 
favorable to the Huerta Government at that time. Our Government. 
had shown its animosity to Huerta and its desire to support his op- 
ponents. So that our action was in line with our own Government 
and that of the British was in line with the supposed sympathies of 
the British Government. 

(Continuing the reading of the memorandum referred to) : 

(9) The Larraga and Aguilar visits deprived the companies of their last 
arms, and subsequently they have heen defenseless and at the mercy of what- 
ever armed forces occupy the oil districts. 

I want to add that we have never since been allowed to have any 
arms there, and foolish as it may seem for Americans that can fight, 
as proven lately, we have gone into that country without arms and 
allowed ourselves to be abused in every way that makes a red-blooded 
man feeling like wishing to die. 

(Reading further :) 

(10) The only arms and cartridges ever owned or imported by the Huasteca 


or Mexican Petroleum Cos. were delivered to the above-named constitutionalist 
generals. 


e DURING THE VILLA REVOLT. 


(11) Gen. Aguilar left the oil fields and moved to Tuxpam in May, 1914. 
Local residents of the district organized under the leadership of Manuel Pelaez 
in opposition to the Carranza faction. They were classed as Villistas, though 
they had no sympathy with Villa. During the Villa revolt, August, 1914— 
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November, 1915, they levied on all the companies for supplies and one for 
“Monelava ” paper money. As the American Government favored neither side 
in the contest, the company handled each demand as it came up without 
troubling the State Department for instructions, but notified the American 
consulate of everything it did. 


So that even before the United States had taken sides between 
Villa and Carranza we were obliged to pay tribute first to one man 
and then to the other, and we never knew what their allegiance was 
until they declared themselves, and then we did not know whether 
they were telling the truth or not. 

Senator Branpecre. Do you mean Villa and Carranza? 

Mr. Doneny. Yes. Villa and Carranza both, and often parties 
that vowed allegiance to neither one. 


(12) When the Eagle Oit Co. failed to deliver “ Monelava ” money demanded 
by Pelaez in the spring of 1913 his forces stopped their pumps, renewing the 
damage done by Aguilar’s troops in 1913. The paper money was delivered and 
pumping resumed. 

(13) The stoppage of the “Aguila “ Co’s pumps. in execution of his threat 
by Peleaz, proves that his menaces are serious, and answers the charge nt- 
tributed to Mr. Cabrera that the companies paying tribute to Peleaz are only 
pretending payment under duress. 


AFTER THE DE FACTO RECOGNITION OF FIRST CHIEF CARRANZA. 


(14) By recognition of the Carranza branch of the revolution of 1913 the 
American Government gave the oil companies a basis for their conduct toward 
the factions. Carranza was recognized as in de facto control. Pelaez, in fact, 
occupied the oil region. In view of the American Government’s evident desire 
to consolidate the Government under Gen. Carranza, the officials of the com- 
pany agreed to accompany, and did accompany, Gen. Vera and Col. Teran, of 
the Carranza forces in Tamaulipas, to meet Pelaez in the jungle for the pur- 
pose of urging his surrender to the recognized faction. During the parley 
Pelaez learned that the Carrancista general, Galindo, had arrived in Tuxpan 
with forces and was threatening his rear. The parley ended, and Pelaez has 
subsequently been suspicious of conferences. 

(15) The Huasteca Petroleum Co. has, notwithstanding, whenever asked to 
bring Pelaez together with constitutionalist commissioners to talk surrender, 
cooperated to that end. As an example, in September, 1917, its officials were 
able to put Deputy Eugenio Mendez, of the Carranza Congress, in touch with 
Pelaez’s chief of operations for a parley. 

This was within one month of the time when Deputy Cabrera is reported as 
charging the companies with voluntarily supporting the Pelaez rebellion. 

(16) In the first days of February, 1916, Pelaez made a demand for a regu- 
lar payment by the producing oil companies, for protection, of what amounted 
to $1,200 per month, under threat of stopping oil pumps, just as he had stopped 
the “Aguila” pumps 10 months previously, and sending the American workers 
out of the country. The demand was communicated to the president of the 
Huasteca Petroleum Co. on February 8. 1916, by radiogram sent from his yacht, 
which put out from Tampico for the purpose, this being the only possible means 
of submitting the demand in time for its approval to prevent destruction. 

The officials of the company in Mexico had, and have, strict orders to make 
no agreement to pay money to armed factions without approval of the president 
of the company. The president of the company would not approve the payment, 
in view of the recognition of the Carranza faction. without consulting the 
American State Department, in spite of the destructive effect of refusal to pay. 


Notwithstanding that, I am now accused of having been a sup- 
porter of the rebels, although I ran the risk of having our property 
destroyed by delaying until we could put the matter before the 
proper authorities here. 

(Reading :) 

(17) The representatives of the Huasteca Petroleum Co., on February 6, 
1916, laid the question before the American State Department and the Mexican 
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ambassador designate at Washington. Both authorities advised the company 
to make the payment to avoid destruction. 


This is a declaration in a letter to the State Department, telling 
our State Department that they authorized us to make this payment. 
We have since received no letter from the State Department call- 
ing attention to this sentence and saying that it was not warranted 
by any action on their part. 

(Reading further :) 


The same advice was given at the same time to the Penn.-Mex. Oil Co. The 
Aguila Oil Co. was, we are informed, advised by the British Government to 
pay the tribute. 


The reason only three companies were mentioned here was because 
only three companies were moving oil and the only ones that could 
be forced into payment by the stoppage of pipe lines, etc. 

(Reading further :) 


All oil-producing companies in the district controlled by Pelaez have since 
paid the monthly tribute demanded by him. His forces occupy their camps 
and eat at the restaurants furnished for employees. The companies must 
keep food and other supplies on hand. These the Pelaez forces take as they 
need them, just as the Larraga and Aguilar forces did in 1913, and as the 
Trevifio (Carranzista) forces did at Ebano from November, 1914, to May, 
1915. This form of contribution to the need or caprice of controlling forces in 
Mexico can not be prevented except by abandonment of properties which, in 
the case of oil-producing properties, can not be considered. 

(18) No successful military expedition has as yet been sent against Peluez'’s 
movement. His forces have absorbed much of the arms and cartridges anu 
many of the men sent against them. In December, 1916, the movement was 
credited with having armed 2,900 men with captured rifles and munitions. 

(19) In December, 1916, the superintendent of the Huasteca Petroleum Go. 
made a special trip to the United States to report to the president of the 
company that Pelaez, having learned that the de facto government's tax 
receipts from the oil produced in his district had greatly increased, had 
demanded an increased monthly payment. The State Department was agar 
consulted, and letters were exchanged in the matter, of date December 22, 
1916, and January 5, 1917, in which the decision arrived at was set forth. 
Conditions as to payment of monthly tribute have not subsequently changed. 

(20) It is within the knowledge of the counselor of the State Department 
that in the month of February, 1917, pressure was brought to bear upon the 
Huasteca Petroleum Co. from important sources to make a shipment or ship- 
ments of rifles and cartridges to the Pelaez forces, and that the Huasteca 
Petroleum Co. would have nothing to do with such procedure without tne 
request and consent of the State Department and opposed the proposal for 
reasons then explained, principal among which was the evil effect of strength- 
ening any Mexican rebel faction with military supplies. 

It did not then, it did not before, it has not subsequently ever delivered 
arms or munitions of any sort to forces in rebellion against the Carranza 
Government. 


I want to say here that while we have never declared our sympa- 
thies in Mexico, there is one thing that we always have declared, 
and that is that it is dangerous to let arms go into any Mexican’s 
hands at a time when there is likely to be a feeling stirred up 


against Americans, and we have always opposed sending any arms 


to any faction in Mexico, so far as our opinion has been asked, 
and we will always do that so long as an unstable Government 
exists there. 


It did not then. did not before, and has not subsequently ever deliv- 
ered arms or munitions of any sort to forces in rebellion against the Carranza 
Government. 
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(21) It is the belief of the officials of the Huasteca Petroleum Co. that no 
other oil-producing concern has furnished arms or munitions from the United 
States to rebels against the Carranza Government. Such delivery is impos- 
sible, first, on account of the American embargo, and, second, on account of 
the enreful search by customs guards of all ships arriving at Tuxpam ana 
Tampico, the only possible ports for such traffic. 

It is not to be believed that Mr. Cabrera made the false and damaging 
statements attributed to him by the Mexican press. If he did in fact make 
the statements reported he has been grossly misinformed as to the attitude 
and acts of the Huasteca Petroleum Co. He is reported to have said: 

(1) That the company gives arms to rebels. 

This ts answered by the facts set forth herein in (6), (8), (9), (10), and (20). 

(2) That the company gives supplies to the rebels voluntarily, and that its 
claim of duress is a pretense. 

This is answered by the notorious results of refusal to pay tribute to 
Aguilar and to Pelaez, set forth in (8) and (12). 

(3) That the company has given supplies to the Pelaez rebels. 

This is true only as set forth herein. The result of refusal of supplies to 
Pelaez and his troops, while they are predominant in the producing district 
at this time, when the United States and their allies need petroleum and its 
products more urgently than ever, woulc be a more far-reaching calamity 
than before we were at war. 

The Huasteca Petroleum Co., and we believe other American companies, 
has from the beginning of the disorder in Mexico attempted in every way 
to cooperate with the policy toward Mexico assumed by the American Gov- 
ernment and aut the same time to continuously produce and supply the 
petroleum products so vital for the United States in peace and war. Special 
conditions of disorder and disputed authority have forced the company 
to pay tribute in various forms to more than one faction at a time. The 
work could not be suspended. From the time Gen. Aguilar occupied Casiano, 
its producing fields and its terminal have been controlled by opposing armed 
factions. It has had to satisfy the exigencies of both, maintaining a neutrality 
as perfect as possible, and it has never in any way favored either side except 
when acts of favoritism were patently desired by the American Government. 

Respectfully submitted. 

H. WALKER, 
For the Huasteca Petroleum Co. 


I suppose it is all right to put this in the record, is it not, Mr. 
Walker! 

Mr. WALKER. I presume so, but this is a private communication 
to the State Department. Has this committee the power to subpoena 
such documents? This is brought here in response to your sub- 
poena. 

The CHarrman. I think we are entitled to it. At any rate, we 
have got it and we will keep it. 

Senator BranpeceEr. Is this Candido Aguilar the son-in-law of 
Carranza ? 

Mr. Doueny. He is the son-in-law of Carranza; yes. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Is there any doubt about that? 

Mr. Doneny. He is reputed to be and I think he is, although there 
is always some doubt about most er nE 

Senator Branpecee. I did not know whether he was recognized by 
his father-in-law. 

Mr. Domeny. I think he is. 

The CHarrMAN. He was reported to be on a mission for Carranza 
about two weeks ago. l 

Mr. Domeny. When the property Ebano was occupied for four or 
five months by contending forces we had one white man, an Ameri- 
can, killed on the property, but probably it was because he was 
with Mexicans and was running away from the attacking force. I 
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think the killing was merely an incident of the attack at that time. 
This man’s name was Ely, an American citizen from Iowa, who had 
children living in Mexico and some children in the United States. 

The CHalrMAN. We are not going into the details of killings and 
robberies and so forth in Mexico with Mr. Doheny, because we have 
various witnesses who will testify to those things who were on the 
ground and will be able to testify from personal knowledge. I do 
not know, at this time at least, that there is anything else that the 
committee desires to interrogate you about, Mr. Doheny. Your 
testimony has certainly been very clear, and enlightening, and very in- 
teresting, and, to state my personal opinion, it should be appreciated 
by the people of the United States, to whom it will go sooner or 
later. We thank you. 

Mr. Doueny. I expect to be in New York for several weeks to come, 
and if it is deemed necessary to have me here again for the pur- 
pose of clearing any point or adding to the information in any way 
or correct any misstatements I will be glad to come over at any time 
at the request of the committee. 

The Cuarrman. I thank you. 

Senator Branpecrr. You may have answered what I am about 
to ask, as I have not been here during all of your testimony, but 
have you been in the room while the witnesses who testified before 
you were on the stand ? 

Mr. Doueny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branppcre. Did you hear the testimony of the witness. 
more particularly, I think, of Dr. Inman, who testified about the 
proves conditions of Mexico now over what they were a few years 
ago 

Mr. Doneny. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranpecEr. Have you given any testimony as to the gen- 
eral conditions in Mexico? 

Mr. Doneny. I think no general testimony; no, sir. 

Senator BranpecEeE. Have you been in any portions of Mexico, 
except where your oil fields are located ? 

Mr. Doneny. At various times I have been at very many places 
besides those. I commenced to go into Mexico, I think, as I stated 
In my introductory statement, in 1878. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I mean more recently—in the last three or 
four years—have you traveled about Mexico! 

Mr. Doneny. In the last three or four years, no; except in the 
vicinity of our oil fields. 

Senator BranpEcEE. The object of my question was to get your 
judgment as to whether, and, if so, at what rate, general conditions 
are improving in Mexico since Gen. Carranza took possession or 
became President. How rapidly is the country increasing in pros- 
perity or how rapidly are peaceful conditions being resumed and law 
and order being established ? 

Mr. Doueny. I think that is partially answered by testimony I 
gave this morning, to this effect: That three ne: ago I went to 
Mexico and two years ago I went to Mexico, and on both occasions I 
took with me large parties and went down over our property for a dis- 
tance of 90 miles south of Tampico and went over our property for a 
distance of 35 miles. I had a number of ladies with me in the party 
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at both times. There did seem to be some fear in the United States 
that they were going into dangerous places, but when I arrived down 
there and talked with our own people I judged the situation to be as 
it turned out to be—safe for them to go where they wished to go. 

Senator BranpecEee. Where was that? 

Mr. Doneny. That was two years ago. | 

Senator BranpecEe. Not when, but where, did you say it was? 

Mr. Doneny. We wished to go all over our oil fields, and I went 
there, and I took my wife with me, and several gentlemen with their 
wives. We found it safe. Very recently I was asked about the 
possibility of making a trip at this time, or rather I asked about it, 
and I was told by no means to do it. A Mexican gentleman arrived 
in New York a few days ago, whose name I will not mention for 
vbvious reasons, but who is a very warm friend of President Car- 
ranza, or of President Carranza’s government, and I asked him for 
the purpose of information whether or not a certain party who 
wished to go to Mexico could go safely by rail. The fact of the 
matter is that a California company had wired to me to know if I 
could send down on one of our tank steamers one of their repre- 
sentatives. We are not allowed to carry passengers on our tank 
steamers, and there is some little trouble in getting the department 
to give us permission to do it, and at the same time we feel that 
we will be responsible in some way or other for what they may do 
when they arrive there. 

I wanted to be in a position to tell them that they could send him . 
by rail, and I asked about it, and his answer was, not by way of 
Monterey and Victoria, but he said, “if you want to send him by 
Monterey, Saltillo, San Luis Potosi, and around in that way, it will 
be safe all right, but to go down through the State of Tamaulipas, it 
is not safe to go. The State of Tamaulipas joins the Rio Grande 
and the Gulf of Mexico, and the City of Tampico is in that State, 
and capital is Victoria, and Osuna, the man appointed governor by 
President Carranza, is governor of the State, and in his State the 
railroads are reported to be unsafe to travel on at the present time. 

Senator Branpecee. Are you now having to pay tribute to any- 
body for protection at the present time? 

Mr. Doneny. We are paying tribute to Pelaez. 

Senator Branpecer. Now, Mr. Doheny? 

Mr. Doneny. Now. 

Senator BranpecEee. Every month? 

Mr. Doneny. Every month. 

Senator Branpecert. At what rate, now? 

Mr. Doneny. I do not know the rate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know the total payment to all of the com- 

anies | 
: Mr. Doneny. The total payment to all of the companies is less 
than $30,000. 

Senator Branpecee. In your judgment, is it within the power of 
Carranza to disperse these bands which you have to pay tribute to? 

Mr. Doneny. My judgment would be that it is not within his 
power, or else he would have done it, because it is the one big blot 
on his claim of dominating Mexico, and the most valuable spot in 
Mexico, the most valuable spot in all the world is this—under his 
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claim of jurisdiction—but it does not prevent these people from levy- 
ing tribute. . 

The CHAIRMAN. I will ask you another question or two, Mr. 
Doheny. Have you had your attention called recently to a statement 
or an affidavit which must be filed before the Mexican consul in New 
York City, and other Mexican consular officers, by anyone desiring 
a passport from that Government in order to go to Tampico? 

r. Domeny. Yes, sir; that is a new requirement. Our employees 
going to Mexico to the oil fields near Tampico have been required to 
sign the following affidavit. This fact was brought to my attention 
by the officers of my company this week. The affidavit reads as 
follows: 

The undersigned, under oath, deposes and says that he has been warned that 
the Tampico oil region is a dangerous district on account of the activities of 
bandits operating in said region. That deponent, by reason of his business as 
employee is on his way to that region, and travels at his own risk. Thut in 
case some accident might happen to him, hereby he formally renounces the right 
that he or his heirs might have, to present a claim to the Mexican Government, 
either directly or through any other channel. 

Senator Branpecer. It is a rather significent statement, “his 
heirs,” do you not think? 

Mr. Doneny. It certainly does not encourage a man to seek a 
job in the oil fields. 

The CHarrman. Are you a member of the organization for the 
protection of American rights in Mexico, as testified to here? 

Mr. Domeny. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. Some of the witnesses who testified in your hear- 
ing seem to have the idea, or desire to convey the idea that that asso- 
ciation, with yourself at the head of it, is organized for the purpose 
of bringing about a war between this country and Mexico. Do you 
have any such purpose? 

Mr. Doneny. I would like to correct a misstatement in your 
statement just now, if you will allow me. 

The CuarrMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Donueny. I am not at the head of it. 

The CHarrman. You are a member of it? 

Mr. Doneny. I am a member of it, and I am glad that the op- 
po any is allowed me to say something about the organization, be- 
cause I had it in mind to ask permission to do so, but it slipped 
my mind, among many other things. The fact of the matter is this, 
that I am chairman of an organization known as the Oil Producers’ 
Association, and we were presenting a united front against what 
we believe to be the unjust claims of the Mexican Government, and 
with such effect that other people having properties in Mexico de- 
sired to join with us, and they came to my ofħce and suggested the - 
organization of a larger association to be made up of groups, of which 
we are only one. There are seven groups in the association for the 
protection of American rights in Mexico, and the exact names of the 
groups Mr. Boynton can give you, as he is the managing director 
of the association, employed under a salary to do the work. 

The first chairman elected was Mr. Con Kelley, of the Anaconda 
Copper Co., and I believe I was elected vice chairman at that time. 
- I went to Europe immediately afterwards, as did Mr. Kelley, and 
who presided or what was done during my absence I do not know, 
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as I have not had the time to read the minutes, but I do know that 
arrangements were made to do effective work, for the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth, to have that put in the papers 
about Mexico. Of course, there is a good deal of trouble in getting 
the whole truth. However, I have not seen anything that has been 
published that has been anything but the truth, so far as it could 
be determined. 

The pur of this organization is indicated by its name only. It 
has no other purpose. I will say further that there has never 
been a word said in any meeting that I have attended which would 
indicate that the members of it are in favor of intervention, or any 
member of it. I will state further that as a matter of fact one of 
the gentlemen whose name is on the committee of the league of free 
nations, was one of the charter members of the association, and was 
the principal speaker at a meeting which I attended, and that is Mr. 
Thomas W. Lamont, of J. Pierpont Morgan & Co. Another party 
that association are of themselves a sufħcient guaranty that they 
favored Mexico, and who is a representative of the committee of the 
Nationa] Association for the Protection of American Lives in Mexico, 
is a vice president of the Guaranty Trust Co., which is our treasury. 
The names of the gentlemen who represent the different groups in 
that association are of themselves a sufficient guaranty that they 
are not propagandists in favor of intervention in Mexico, and never 
will be connected with anything that is not creditable in that or 
any other line of effort. They are well-known men who would not 
be connected with anything that was not perfectly right and proper, 
and the name of the association indicates that ıt is only for their 
rights, and, I hope, a very propitiously right movement at this time. 

Senator Branpecee. Mr. Lamont is owner of the New York Even- 
ing Post, is he not? 

{r. Doneny. Yes. 

Senator Branpecer. And the New York Evening Post does not 
indicate that he or that paper is in favor of intervention ? | 

Mr. Doueny. No; we regard the New York Evening Post as lean- 
ing over the other way a little bit. | 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Doheny, have you had any experience with 
other propagandas at any time, if I may use the word without mean- 
ing to reflect upon any gentlemen, or with other propagandists who 
have sought to create the impression that to educate the American 
people as to the purported: views with reference to Mexico, along 
the line of some of the recent views we have had here; that is, to 
the effect that Americans were sending out distorted statements of 
conditions there with some ulterior purposes in mind—I mean, have 
vou come in contact with those efforts for several years past, or at 
any period during the last six or seven years? 

Mr. Doweny. Yes; but not in any very direct contact. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Dr. David Starr Jordan? 

Mr. Doneny. Yes; I have heard of him, and have met him. 

The Cuarrman. Do you also know Rev. Henry Allen Tupper? 

Mr. Doneny. By name, very well. — | 

The CHarrMan. Did you hear of the efforts of either of these 
gentlemen along this line that I have indicated ? | 

Mr. Doneny. Well, I am quite familiar with the incidents that 
happened at El Paso, which were reported in the newspapers, and 
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which, among other things, reported David Starr Jordan as having 
been so desirous of having the sympathy of the United States con- 
tinued with the Carranza government that he made the charge that 
Villa was instigated to make his raid into Columbus by American 
interests, and was furnished money by them, and that they were 
particeps criminis to the raid. I was very sorry to read the next day 
that he got out of El Paso without the thing happening which had 
been threatened. 

The CHarrman. Do you happen to know of your own knowledge 
whether any of the gentlemen whose names have been mentioned 
here by any of the witnesses, or by myself, have received any funds 
from Carranza or those associated with him? 

Mr. Doneny. Well. I hoped that that might not be brought up, 
Mr. Chairman, but I had evidence that one of them received money. 

The CHarrMan. You were requested by the committee to bring 
with you such evidence that you had on that. 

Mr. Doneny. Yes. sir. 

Tne CHarrMAN. Have you brought it? 

Mr. Doneny. Yes. sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Will you produce it? 

Mr. DoweEny. I have sent a photograph of it to the State Depart- 
ment at the time it came into my possession, several years ago. 

The CHarrMan. What is that? 

Mr. Doueny. It is a draft. No. 8, made out in favor of the Mexican 
treasurer general by the Huastica Petroleum Co. in payment of 
the sum of $3,466.86, to discharge the bar dues for the months of 
May and June, 1915. It is signed by our representative in Mexico 
and paid in New York. 

The CHarrMAN. Were there any indorsements? That draft was 
paid in New York? 

Mr. Doneny. Yes, sir. It is voucher 1061, contains the cancellation 
of the stamp signed by our representative in Mexico, and was in- 
dorsed bv the treasurer genera] of Mexico, paid to the order of Dr. 
Henry Allen Tupper, for value received, Vera Cruz, July 31, 1915, 
and it was receipted—payment was receipted in New York, August 
19. 1915, signed, Henry Allen Tupper. 

The Cuatrman. Was that gold money—that is, United States gold 
money, currency? 

Mr..Doneny. That was United States Currency; yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecer. What was the value received ? 

Mr. Doueny. We were never told. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know whether Dr. Tupper was in El Paso 
with Dr. Jordan at the time of these occurrences? 

Mr. Doueny. The papers reported that he was: yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Will you leave this draft with the committee, or 
do vou prefer to have it returned? 

Mr. Doneny. I would be perfectly willing to furnish it, either the 
original draft or a photographic copy of the draft: Have always 
felt as though we ought to retain the original draft, because it may 
be very significant, and it might be possible that we will be called 
upon to prove its existence, in which case a photograph might not 
be satisfactorv. 

The Cuarrman. A photographic copy will be satisfactory to the 
committee. 
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I will state, Mr. Doheny, that the pipon of the committee, or at 
least of myself, in requesting you to bring this paper with you, as a 
witness, was that there were various Americans who were very ac- 
tive—so they stated themselves, and as was stated to the committee 
members—in securing recognition of Carranza by this Government, 
and among those gentlemen were Mr. Tupper, and the names of 
others are well known to myself, at any rate, and there may be 
some further evidence brought out along that same line; and know- 
ing that uncontrovertible evidence, at least, existed that some of our 
philanthorpists had received accemmodation of some character from 
the Carranza government at about the time of his recognition, I 
desired to have it in evidence now. 

Mr. Doneny. We sent a photographic copy of this draft to the 
State Department at the time we received that from the bank, so that 
the State Department has been informed of its existence. 

The CHairman. As the Foreign Relations Committee have an im- 
portant hearing to-morrow, and have requested a full attendance, at 
least, for the morning session of all its members. Of course, Senator 
Brandegee and myself are members of the committee, and we being 
compelled to attend the meeting of the committee to-morrow, will 
not have a session of this hearing, but we will endeavor to have a 
session to-morrow afternoon, and invite certain other witnesses, if 
it is possible for us to do so, as we have their addresses here and can 
reach them by telephone. m 

Mr. Doueny. I would like to say this, Mr. Chairman. At the time 
that we brought in that great well in Mexico, that has been described 
in the testimony here, we had on the ground a eae ile oe whom 
we had been employing for a couple of years to take pictures of 
various portions of the camp, and he was there the day it was 
drilled in, and he has taken moving pictures, showing Tampico Har- 
bor and the vicinity of the canal where cost of the murders took 
place, and showing the character of the country, and this wonderful 
well, the most wonderful in the world, and the picture is just as 
clear as though you were at the well, except the smelling of the oil, 
and I showed it to the Geographical Society about three years ago, 
and if this committee should arrive at the conclusion that it would 
be valuable in any way to have that shown here at some place in 
Washington, I have the films in New York. I showed them in Lon- 
don, and I would be very glad to bring them over and show them to 
the Foreign Relations Committee of the House and Senate, or any 
others who might desire to see them. It may be that it would be 
desirable to have them show the character of the country, and the 
work being done by the Americans on this land, which seems to be a 
storm center. 

The CnHarrmMan. I am sure that it would be very interesting, and I 
will take up the matter before the full committee. 

Mr. Doneny. I would be very glad to bring it over next week or 
the week after. 

i: poner BranveceEE. That well that you described, does that well- 

eep u 

r. DoRERT I will say that we laid two pipe lines before we 
drilled the well, and the well furnishes all the oil that we can carry 
in the two pipe lines. It does that besides the—— 

Senator BranveceEe. There is restraint there also? 
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Mr. Doueny. Yes, sir. 

See BranbeGege. Did you not say that it was 250,000 barrels 
capacity 

r. Domeny. Two hundred and sixty-one thousand barrels, and 
10 per cent overflow, wasted, in 24 hours, and is now 45,000 or 50,000 
barrels, with 900 pounds back pressure. 

Senator Branpeaer. How many years has that been flowing? 

Mr. Doueny. It will be three years next February. 

The CHarrman. I desire to make the further statement in con- 
nection with those remarks I made a few moments ago, as to the 
purpose of securing this last testimony: I do not want it to be under- 
stood, as chairman of this committee or personally, in intimating 
that there is anything wrong in any American securing pay for his 
services, if they did secure such remuneration, in attempting in any 
way to secure the recognition of Mr. Carranza; but in view of the 
fact that various charges have been made as to selfish interests along 
the border and in this country being desirous of bringing trouble 
with Mexico, and bringing raids on the other side of the country, 
some of the gentlemen who made such statements are posing as 
friends of the Mexican people, I think this further testimony to 
show that they may have had their expenses paid and received re- 
muneration for such friendship—I think that it is the duty of the 
committee to show it, and if we can get the evidence we will show it. 

Mr. Secretary, has there been any return on the subpena, or 
have we heard anything from Mr. de Bekker? 

The Secretary. No, Mr. Chairman; the address given us at the 
Bush Terminal] investigation shows that no such person is known at 
the Bush Terminal, and there has been an attempt to locate him at 
130 West Forty-second Street, the address given by Mr. McDonald, 
and the Sergeant at Arms notified me at noon that he had no returns 
from there. 

(Thereupon, at 5:20 o’clock p. m., the hearing was adjourned, 
subject to the call of the chairman.) 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 12, 1919. 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON Foreiacn RELATIONS, 
` Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met at 3 o’clock p. m., pursuant to adjournment, 
in Room 422, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. Fall, presid- 


ing. 
Preti Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 
TESTIMONY OF MR. LEVI SMITH. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Cuarrman. State your name. 

Mr. Smiru. Levi Smith. 

The CuHarrman. Your residence. 

Mr. SmirH. Comanche, Texas. 

The Cuarrman. Your occupation. 

Mr. Smirx. Oil producer. 

The Cuarrman. Where are you now engaged in the business of 
producing oil? | | 

Mr. SmĮmrra. In Texas and Louisiana. 

The CuHairman. Were you at any time engaged in the production 
of oil in the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Smıra. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. When? 

Mr. SmirH. From early in 1914 until the end of 1918. 

The CHamman. 1914 to 1918? , 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir, inclusive. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Smith, have you read or heard read any por- 
tion of the testimony given here, in the statement of Mr. E. L. Do- 
heny before this committee in this hearing? 

Mr. Smiru. I have a portion of it. I hurriedly read a portion and 
heard a portion of it read. 

The CHamman. Commencing on page 899 of the transcript of the 
hearing there was read into the record by Mr. Doheny yesterday a 
memorandum of facts presented by Mr. Walker to Mr. Polk, with 
Mr. Walker’s letter of transmittal to Mr. Polk, under date of Novem- 
ber 5, 1917. Have you read that memorandum of facts? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir; I read a portion of it hurriedly and heard 
the remainder read. : | 

The Cuarrman. Of your own knowledge, do you know anything 
of the truth of the facts contained in that memorandum ? 
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Mr. Soiru. So far as I am able to recall, so far as I remember, the 
things set out in that statement are true, every statement is true. 

The Cuarrman. You are familiar with the facts as stated, as hav- 
ing come under your knowledge? 

r. SMITH. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In what capacity were you acting, that you hap- 
pened to have information as to these facts? 

Mr. SmirH. I was here in the interest of the Penn-Mex Fuel Co., 
of which I was manager at the time. 

The Cuarrman. Where was the Penn-Mex Fuel Co. operating? 

Mr. Smiru. In the State of Vera Cruz, Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. In what particular district? 

Mr. Smit. Largely in the Panuca district. 

The CHatrman. Near Tampico? 

Mr. Smırtu. About 15 or 20 miles south of Tampico. They were 
also operaning somewhat in the Tuxpam district, but not so exten- 
sively as in the lower district. . 

The Cuarrman. Did the Penn-Mex Co. contribute anything to 
anyone other than the Government at that time recogniged by the 
United States while you were with that company? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. To whom did they first make contributions, if 
you know? 

Mr. Satu. The first and only contribution of any consequence 
was made to Gen. Pelaez. 

The Cuarrman. When did you sever your connection with the 
Penn-Mex Co. and its operations in Mexico? 

Mr. Smıru. January 1 of this year. 

The Cuairman. Up to that time do you know whether these con- 
tributions continued monthly? 

Mr. SmirH. You mean subsequent to that time? 

The Craimrman. Subsequent to the first payment. About when 
was the first payment made? 

Mr. Smitn. These statements of mine are more or less general, 
because I have no memoranda with me. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; I understand. 

Ph Smiru. As I recall, my first payment was made in April of 
1917. 

The CHarrmMan. Were the payments more or less continuous? 

Mr. Smrru. They were made monthly. 

The Cuarrman. Up until the time you left there? 

Mr. Snir. Yes, sir. | 

The Cuarman. Do you have any reason to believe they have been 
discontinued up to this time? : 

Mr. Smıru. I could not state positively, but my impression is they 
are still being made. 

The CuHarrman. Are they being made under the conditions and 
circumstances as related in this statement of Mr. Walker’s to the 
State Department? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Were you in Washington at the time that Mr. 
Walker went to the department ? 

Mr. Smirn. I was. I was with Mr. Walker. 

The Cuarrman. In the department? 
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Mr. S{mrra. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Were you present at the conversation between Mr. 
Walker and Mr. Polk? | 

Mr. Sarrn. I was. , 

The Cuammaxn. Did you take part in that conversation ? 

Mr. S{mırra. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It was concerning the question of your making 
your payments to Pelaez, as per his demands? ~ 

Mr. Situ. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And what was the understanding with Mr. Polk? 

Mr. Saturn. If you will pardon me, Senator, I will give you the 
exact language, as near as I can. 

The CuHatrman. If you will. 

Mr. S{mrra. I said to Mr. Polk, “ I should like to know the attitude 
of the department toward the various companies and ours in particu- 
lar, should we be compelled to make this payment, as it now looks 
like we will have todo?” His exact language, as I recall, was, “ You 
appear to me very much like.a man around the corner being held up 
and no policeman in sight.” He said, however, he should like to dis- 
cuss the matter with Mr. Lansing before he went into it further. 
He spent a half an hour in Mr. Lansing’s office and came back and 
said Mr. Lansing agreed with his idea of it. I pressed him for a 
further statement, and he finally said to me, “ You are helpless. You 
can not do otherwise than pay it.” I asked him if he cared to put 
that in writing, and he refused to do so. : 

The CHarrman. Did you know Mr. Arredondo, at that time the 
representative of the Carranza government in this city ? 

r. SMITH. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did you meet him at or about the time you had 
this conversation with Mr. Polk? 

Mr. Smrru. I met him in New York directly after that. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any conversation with Arredondo 
concerning the payment to Pelaez? : 

Mr. S{mırra. I did. 

The Cuarrman. What was the effect of that conversation ? 

Mr. Smita. He first said he would report the matter to his Gov- 
ernment and ask that they give us protection. I replied to him that 
unless we were given the necessary protection we would be compelled 
to pay it. After we had discussed the matter in its various phases © 
he agreed that it was the safest thing to do. | 

The CHarrMan. Were the payments continued to be made to 
Pelaez under those circumstances ¢. 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Did you ever have any protest from the Carranza 
Government later against making the payments to Pelaez? l 

Mr. Smrru. No, sir; not directly from the Carranza Government. 
I might say prior to that time I had a very strenuous protest from 
Gen. Alaman, when Pelaez was pressing for the payment, and Pelaez 
had up the matter with me in this manner: “ If you don’t pay, I will 
raid your camp and destroy your property.” Alaman said two days 
later: “ If you do pay, I will shoot you.” 

The Cnarman. So Pelaez threatened to destroy your property if 
you did not pay? | 
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Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And Alaman was a Carranza general? 

Mr. Sir. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Supposed to be? 

Mr. Smuru. Yes, sir. : ; 

The Cuarrman. And he promised to shoot you if you did pay ? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. But subsequent to your talk with Arredondo did 
you have any protest from the Carranza Government or officials ? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t recall that I ever had. 

Tne CxHarmman. Do you know anything about the activities of 
Americans in Mexico during the years that you were operating 
there—that is, from 1914 to 1918—with reference to the recognition 
of one faction or the other, or the nonrecognition of one faction or 
the other? 

Mr. Situ. No, sir; I can’t say that I have any knowledge of any 
activities on the part of any Americans. I paid very little attention 
to matters of that sort. AJl of my men had specific instructions to be 
absolutely neutral. Aside from that, I know very little of what was 
going on. 

The CuHarrman. Do you know Rev. Henry Allen Tupper? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. Where did you become acquainted with him? 

Mr. S{mrru. I believe I met Dr. Tupper first on a trip from Vera 
Cruz to New Orleans. 3 

The CuarrMan. About when was that? 

Mr. Suir. That was either in 1914 or 1915. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know what he was doing at that time? 

Mr. S{mırru. No, sir; I do not know what he was coing. 

The CHarrman. Were you going to or coming from Mexico? 

Mr. Smrru. I was coming from Mexico at that time. 

- The Cuarrman. Do you know where Dr. Tupper was coming from? 

Mr. Sarr. He was coming from Vera Cruz. We had taken ship 
at Vera Cruz? 

The CHarrMAaN. Who was occupying Vera Cruz at that time, 
Huerta or Madero? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; that was after the Americans had evacuated 
Vera Cruz and the Carranza forces were occupying the city. 

The CuarrMaN. You do not know what Dr. Tupper’s business was 
at that time? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; I could not say positively what his business 
was. I know what he was generally supposed to be doing, but that 
is only a matter of hearsay. 

The CuHarrMan. You did not have any talk with him about what he 
was doing? 

Mr. S{mrru. Not directly about his personal affairs. I discussed 
Mexican matters with him frequently. 

The Cuamman. Did you ever meet Mr. R. H. Cole in Mexico? 

Mr. Smirn. I don’t recall him. 

The Carman. Did you meet Mr. John Lind in Mexico? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; I arrived there directly after Mr. Lind evacu- 
ated Vera Cruz. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know Mr. William Bayard Hale? 

Mr. Smit. No, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. You did not meet him? 

Mr. Surru. No, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Did you ever meet Mr. George Carruthers? 

Mr. S{mrra. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When you went to Tampico and became identified 
with the oil industry there, had the Madero government been over- 
thrown at that time? 

Mr. Smuru. It had been. Huerta was in power at that time. 

The CHatrmMan. Huerta was in power at that time? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. I should like to correct one statement I made. 
I said that Mr. Lind left Vera Cruz directly upon our arrival. He 
bee in Vera Cruz when I was there the first time, but I did not meet 

im. 

The CHarrman. What was the general condition in and around 
Tampico and northern Mexico, as you knew it at the time you went 
there in 1914? 

Mr. S{mrru. Well, it was what you might describe as very chaotic. 
The Carranza forces were besieging Tampico directly after I arrived 
there in the early part of April, 1914, and there was a continuous 
battle from Monday until the following Sunday, as I recall. Con- 
ditions generally were very much distined. 

F m C Was that before the American occupation of Vera 

ruz? l 

Mr. Smrra. Yes, sir. 

The Cmarman. Where were you when Vera Cruz was occupied by 
the Americans? 

Mr. Smıra. I was in the United States. I left Tampico three days 
before the occupation of Vera Cruz, as I recall. 

The CHarrman. Do you know anything about the attitude of the 
Carranza officials toward Americans or American companies? 

Mr. Smrru. In what particular, Senator? 

The CHarrMan. Well, in their dealings with the American com- 

anies, particularly the oil companies with which you were connected. 
Were they friendly or antagonistic? 

Mr. Smrru. Well, they were not especially ee There were 
times when they were more or less antagonistic, but I regarded that 
more as personal than otherwise. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you know Gen. Nafarette? 

Mr. Smr. Yes, sir. 
ang CuHarrman. Was he in Tampico at any time when you were 
there: 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What was his attitude, generally ? 

Mr. S{mrru. His attitude was generally rather antagonistic. 

The CHarrman. He was the Carranza representative there for 
quite a while? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman, Were you there in June, 1916? 

Mr. Smrru. I was there in the early part of June, 1916. I came to 
the United States late in June, 1916. 

The CHarrMan. Were you there when the Americans were ordered 
out of Tampico in 1916? 

Mr. S{mrru. No, sir. I arrived in the United States some four or 
five days before that happened. 
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The Cuarrman. What were the conditions when you left there, 
as to the safety of Americans? 

Mr. Smit. Well, we regarded the situation as rather serious. 

The Cuarrman. Why? What was the occasion for that? 

Mr. Suiru. That was directly after the Villa raid at Columbus. 
The United States troops had entered Mexico, and it was the opin- 
ion, both of the Mexicans and Americans, that we were just on the 
verge of war. 

ie CHarrmaNn. Do you know anything about any orders or 
directions issued at that time by the American consul to American 
citizens of Tampico with reference to their leaving the town? 

Mr. Smıru. I know nothing of the consular instructions other 
than hear-say, because I was not there at that time. I never even 
saw a copy of it at that time. 

The Cuarrman. Did you see it later? 

Mr. Sarrn. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaNn. Examine these papers which I hand you and 
state whether those are duplicates of. as you saw. 

Mr. Smıru. I should say those are verbatim copies. 

The CuHarrman. I desire to file this and have it placed in the 
printed record. 

(The document referred to is here copied in full as follows:) 


Meeting at 10 o'clock. 

I. Each man take his district. 

II. Tell Americans in district: 

(1) Pack in handbags everything absolutely necessary for trip. Do not lock 
same. Leave all arms at home. 

(2) Pack in one trunk for each family articles desirable for trip. Leave 
same unlocked near entrance inside of house or flat. Pack no arms, 

(3) Leave house promptly at 6 o'clock with handbags (no carcadores), not 
_ hurrying and not losing time, and come to Bergan Building, Victoria Hotel, or 
Colonial Club. . 

(4) Come by route not leading through plaza or along any street facing 
plaza. 

(5) May bring a limited amount of bed clothing, and not over 10 pounds of 
feed for family. 

(6) Advise people they will not have time to return to homes; that they 
will go to boats later in harbor and that transport will not enter harbor. 

(7) Advise people tell all their American neighbors, and report any in- 
terference to fifth floor Bergen Building. 

(S) Advise people American consul has ordered all Americans to leave 
immediately, and state that you think no protection will be accorded those 
who remain. This includes men, women and children. 


“AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE, 
“Tampico, Mexico, June 24, 1916. 
“To whom it may concern: 

“ American citizens are hereby urged to leave for the United States without 
any further delay; and to this end they should heed the suggestions to be 
made by the bearer hereof. 

“ CLAUDE I. Dawson, American Consul” 


III. Three men to patrol Southern and Imperial corners and Jefatura, be- 
ginning at 6 o'clock, and report frequently to consul. (Bell, Mines, Moore.) 

IV. Two men at near end of bridge, taking position at 6 o’clock. (Powers, J., 
Dillman.) 

V. Three men on wharf to help boats and take charge of baggage if of- 
ficials Interfere. These men to be at wharf at 6 o’clock and report to Navy 
officer on tanker when latter arrives. (Sutton, Chapman, Martin.) 

VI. Consul to be on top floor of Bergen Building and Newell and Buckley 
to be with consul. 
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VII. Entire committee to report, where not otherwise occupied, at fifth 
floor of Bergen Building at 7 o'clock. 

VIII. Two men to stay at consulate, commencing at 6 o'clock and report 
to consul at Bergen Building. (Gamble.) 

IX. Dr. Garnett will attend to hospital. 

X. Kinechelee in charge of Tampico Co. Building; Moats in charge of 
Colonial Club, and Jones in charge of Bergen Building. 

XI Not tv leave buildings for wharf until ordered by these three men, 
and these three men must receive instructions, directly or indirectly, from 
consul. 


The Cuamman. Mr. Smith, during your residence, or during the 
time you were in and near Tampico, what were the general conditions 
with reference to peace, quiet, order, law, safety of life, etc. ? 

Smrru. There was hardly a time while I was there that it 
was not more or less dangerous to get very far away from the centers 
of population, and particularly so in the last two years. 

The CuarrMan. In the last two years? 

Mr. Smıru. Yes, sir. There was far more danger connected with 
travel through the country districts than there had been prior to that. 

Senator BranpecEer. What two years were those? 

Mr. Smutn. 1917 and 1918. : 

The CuHarrmMan. Do you remember when Carranza undertook to 
and did send an expedition into the oil fields in 1918? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes, sir. 
ae CHAIRMAN, What was the purpose of that expedition, if you 

ow? 

Mr. S{Įmrru. Well, ostensibly the purpose was to drive Pelaez out 
and gain control of the producing area, of which Pelaez had and 
had had control for some little time. 

The CHarrman. What had been the conditions existing in the oil 
fields prior to this expedition of Carranza’s, as compared with the 
conditions later, as to safety ? 

Mr. S{rru. Well, during and subsequent to the time of this expedi- 
ponies were in much more of a turmoil than they had been prior 
to that. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any murders of Americans occur- 
ring at that time, after that expedition ? 

Mr. S{mıru. Well, there have been a number of killings since that 
time or during that time. I was not a witness to any of them. I 
know of them in a general way. For instance, the paymaster of the 
Texas Co. was killed a few miles out of Tampico when he was being 
held up for the pay roll. That, as I recall, was early in 1918. I am 
not positive as to the date. 

The CHarrMan. Were there any murders coming within your 
knowledge, what you regarded as accurate information, prior to the 
time of this expedition ? 

Mr. Smirn. I do not recall any specific instances. Now, do I un- 
derstand, Senator, that this applies to foreigners? 

The Cnarrman. Yes; foreigners, 

Mr. Ssrrn. I do not recall any specific instances of any killings 
in our district prior to that time. I might add, in regard to the 
killings during and subsequent to that time, various employees ‘of 
the Gold Co. were killed at Tampico during holdups of the camp, 
various incidents of that sort that I would not attempt to B 
now from memory. 
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The Cuarrman. That was prior to the sending of the Carranza 
expedition ? 

r. SMITH. No; that was subsequent to that. 

The CuHarrMAn. You do not recall any at all prior to that? 

. Mr. Smirn. No, sir; not from memory. I would not trust my 
memory that far. 

The Cuarman. Did you have any information as to who it was 
that killed the paymaster you referred to? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. It was given out that it was bandits. 

The CuarrMan. You say “it was given out that it was bandits?” 

Mr. Smita. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did you make any investigation, or did you know 
of any investigation being made? 

Mr. Smitn. No, sir. 

‘The Cuarrman. Did you know of any investigation being carried 
on by any Americans? 

Mr. Smiru. No; I did not. 

The CuarrMan. Was the story as given out generally accepted 
as true by Americans there? 

Mr. SmirH. Well, it was generally supposed by Americans, openly 
talked, that it was Carrancista soldiers, but we had no evidence 
and I have no evidence of that. i 

The CuarrmMan.. Mr. Smith, are there’ any matters within your 
knowledge, occuring at Tampico or in that vicinity in Mexico, dur- 
ing the time that you were there, which you do not care to testify 
to in open hearing for any reason? 

Mr, S{ıru. Yes, sir; there are some matters I would rather tell 
in executive session. 

The Cuarrman. What is your reason for preferring to tell some 
matters in executive session ? 

Mr. Smiru. I have lived in Mexico for the past five years, and 
more than likely will have to live there again, and any one telling 
all the facts, possibly, coming under his observation in that time, 
and going back to Mexico, it might make it more or less uncom- 
fortable. 

The Cuamman. Then you have some facts within your knowledge 
as to conditions there, that you think might be of interest to this 
investigation, but you prefer to give them in executive session ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is al] I want to ask you at this time, unless 
Senator Brandegee has some questions. 

ara BranbDEGEE. What oil company did you say you repre- 
sente 

Mr. Smiru. The Penn-Mex Fuel Co. 

Senator Brannecee. Was that a large concern? 

Mr. Sir. Yes, sir; one of the three largest producing in Mexico. 
i ST Braxpecer. Did you state what particular position you 

e 

Mr. S{mrru. I was general manager in Mexico; had charge of all 
the work. 

Senator Branpvecrer. How far were your oil fields from those of 
Mr. Doheny ? | 

Mr. Situ. Nearly all of Mr. Doheny’s productions were in the . 
Cerro Azul district, possibly 30 miles. 
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Senator Branpecee. How large an area has what is known as the 
oil country there? 

Mr. Surrn. The oil producing area ? 

Senator BrANDEGEE. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. It is nearly or quite 100 miles north and south, and 
of variable width; narrow, however. 

Senator Branpecee. About what is the average width? 
real Smiru. You understand, there are just little sections here and 

ere. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Yes; I know. 

Mr. Smrru. I would say the average is 2 miles. 

Senator Branvecee. About 100 miles long and 2 miles wide? 

Mr. Sarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranvEecEE. Two hundred square miles? 

Mr. Smitu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. How many oil wells are there in that terri- 
tory that you refer to? Not exactly, but just give me an idea. 

Mr. S{mrru. At the present time? 

Senator BranpEcEe. Yes; about. 

Mr. Smiru. Well, roughly speaking, I should say there are a 
hundred producing wells, outside of the Panuco district. There has 
been a good deal of building in that district. 

Senator Branprecer. Have you any idea what the population is 
that works on these oil wells or in connection with that industry in 
that area ? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir; that would only be the wildest sort of a guess. 

Senator Branpecer. How many does your concern employ ? 

_ Mr. Smiru. We employ from 50 to 90 foreigners, mostly Amer- 
icans. 

Senator Branpecer. Is there any particular place where your 
wells are located that has a particular name? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes, sir; the bulk of our production is at Hacienda 
Alamo, 52 kilometers from the Gulf Coast on the Panuco River. 

Senator BraxnpecreE. How far from Tampico? 

Mr. Smırru. About 10 miles from Tampico. 

Senator BraxpeGEE. What I am trying to get at is this: How large 
a force would it be necessary for Carranza to maintain there, if he 
wanted to protect you and was able to, in order to give you reasonable 
security against these disorders and bandit attacks? 

Mr. Sarru. Well, it would not require a very large force to pro- 
tect the companies at the various camps, no very large force. As to 
the probable number of troops necessary to maintain order in the dis- 
trict, Palaez was popularly supposed to have about 1,000 men under 
arms, possibly two or three times as many subject to call, and he, 
pretty generally maintained order in that particular district with 
that. 1,000 men under arms, provided he had a thousand or more. 

Senator BraxnpecFE. I have no doubt he maintained order when he 
was paid for it. What I am wondering is, Why is it that Carranza 
can not dislodge him, if he has only a thousand men? 

Mr. SaurrH. He never seems to have made a serious effort to do it. 
That is the only reason I can give you. 

Senator Branprcee. In speaking of the attitude of some of the 
Carranza officials or the Carranza governors as not being particularly 
friendly or cordial toward the oil companies, is there any distinction 
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between his attitude and that of his officials toward American com- 
panies or the companies of any other nation? 

Mr. Sasitn. So far as I was able to observe, so far as J did observe, 
there was comparatively little difference. The British people some- 
times suffered as much as the Americans, and they were the largest 
interests there besides the American interests. The Holland people 
were interested quite largely, but I never came directly in contact 
with them. I think there was comparatively little difference in the 
treatment. 

Senator BranpecEg. Do these killings or disorders occur near the 
wells or near where your employees reside, or are they out in the 
country ? 

Mr. Smirn. Oh, no; they are as a rule in or near some of the 
camps, in connection with paymasters, in particular, coming to and 
from the camps. 

Senator BranpeceEe. Is your train service safe between Tampico 
and the oil fields? 

Mr. Sauitru. We have no train service. There is no railroad except 
some small private railroads that the companies own merely for the 
transportation of freight from the head of navigation to their camps. 

Senator BRAaNDEGEE. I was under the impression that Mr. Doheny 
testified yesterday that there were railroads. He testified about con- 
structing a railroad through the jungle. 

Mr. Smirn. That was his private road, running from the head 
of navigation down to his wells. We had the same sort of railroad 
from the head of navigation to Tuxpam. 

The Cuarrman. There is a road from Monterey down to Tamrico 
that Mr. Doheny testified was out of commission. 

Mr. Smiru. Tampico was the nearest railroad. 

Senator BranpeceEr. That is all I have to ask. 

The CuHarrman. Do you anticipate that if Carranza had driven 
Pelaez out your oil-well production would have been protected any 
better than it has been with Pelaez there? 

Mr. Smiru. No, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. Why not? Would you not feel any safer 
under Carranza’s soldiers than you would under Pelaez’s soldiers ? 

Mr. Smairu. The experience of the average worker in the field 
was that he felt safer with Pelaez’s troops in camp than with Car- 
ranza’s troops. The Pelaez troops, I will say, maintain better 
order in that district than the Carranza troops did when they were 
occupving any of the camps. 

Senator Branpecre. Have you any distrust of the Carranza troops, 
yourself? 

Mr. Suru. Yes, sir. 

' Senator Branpecee. Are they not well disciplined? 

Mr. Smitrn. As a rule, not. 

Senator BranpecEE. Have vou not confidence in their officers? 

Mr. Sairn. Generally speaking, no. 

Senator Branxpecre. What is the trouble with them? Do you 
think they are bad characters? 

Mr. Smıru. If you do not mind, Senator, I would rather go into 
these matters in executive session. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Very good. It would be better, Mr. Chair- 
man, to hear the other witnesses before we do that. 
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The Cuarrman. Yes. There is one other witness this afternoon 
who wanted to appear. 

After the hearing closes this afternoon the committee will recess 
until half past 10 o’clock Monday morning, and will hope to have 
hearings then, in the mornings, possibly until 1 olod. or half 
past 1 o’clock, daily during next week. We will not be able to hold 
afternoon hearings, as the presence of Senator Brandegee and myself 
will be necessary on the floor of the Senate after 2 o’clock, at any 
rate. The committee will have no session to-morrow. 

Mr. Smith, we will excuse you temporarily and go into executive — 
se-sion later. 

The committee desires to examine Dr. Gates. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. WILLIAM GATES. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The Cuarrman. Dr. Gales. it will not be the purpose of the com- 
mittee this afternoon to go as fully into matters with you »s we 
will desire to do later. You have simply requested to attend at this 
pees upon one point, particularly, which has been brought out in 
© 1aence., 

(Addressing Mr. Smith:) I will state for the record, publicly, that 
you are here under subpoena, Mr. Smith. For your protection, I 
think that should be done. | 

Will vou state your full name, Dr. Gates? 

Dr. Gates. William Gates. 

The Cuarmm{man. What is your residence? 

Dr. Gates. I am living in Baltimore, although my home is in 
Cah fornia. | 

The Cuarrman. What is your occupation? 

Dr. Gates. Retired. 

The CHarrman. What have you been engaged in for recreation 
or otherwise within the last two or three years? What have you 
been doing? 

Dr. Gates. A little over two years ago I made a trip into Mexico, 
which occupied nearly a year. Since returning to this country I 
have been digesting the printed and other matter that I brought out 
of Mexico and have written a series of.articles—one for the North 
American Review and five for the World’s Work upon the results 
of my trip. 

The Cuarman. Dr. Gates, did you testify before the Committee 
on Rules of the House of Representatives in this city recently ? 

Dr. Gares. I did. 

The CrarrmMan. Upon Mexican matters generally? 

Dr. Gates. Yes, sir. 

The CnHarrman. Did you later read an article in the New York 
Evening Post of August 5, 1919, copyrighted, and under the name 
of David Lawrence, referring to the testimony which you gave 
before that committee? | 

Dr. Gates. I did. 

The CHamman. Has your attention been called to the testimony 
of any of the witnesses who have recently been heard by this com- 
mittee l 
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Dr. Gates. I have looked over the testimony of Dr. McDonald 
and Dr. Winton. I was present during a part of Dr. Inman’s 
testimony. 

The Cuamman. In the testimony of Mr. McDonald before this 
committee, wherein he was being questioned as to certain propaganda 
material being sent out under his direction by the League of Free 
Nations, he was questioned concerning a reprint of the David Law- 
rence article from the New York Evening Post of August 5, 1919, 
and he identified this document which I have now in my hands as a 
reprint of the article and as one of the propaganda publications 
which he was sending out. 

Dr. Gares. May I say that that is not the complete David Law- 
rence article? The Evening Post cut out a portion of the last para- 
graph. It was printed in full in the Baltimore Evening News, but 
the Post cut a portion of Lawrence’s statements before printing. 

The Cuamman. Do you desire now to complete this article by 
reading into the record or furnishing the committee with that por- 
tion which was cut out, or do you think that is material ? 

Dr. Gates. I have not it with me, but I can do so. It was interest- 
BE what was cut out. 

he Cmamman. That may be done, then, later, because you will 
be called upon at a later date to testify. 

Dr. Gates. I think that portion was something that the Post 
probably thought Mr. Lawrence was implicating Bae peopie than 
myself in and cut it out for that reason. That is a surmise on my 
part. 

The Cuarmman. For the purpose of this present investigation, for 
the investigation to-day at any rate, the propaganda article to which 
you have had your attention called will be sufficient. 

I notice in this Lawrence article sent out as propaganda, Mr. Law- 
rence states that— 


Documents have come to light showing that Mr. Gates, whose home is in 
Baltimore, but who spent many years in Mexico, has been actively at work 
against the Mexican Government, and that he boasted of alleged aid given 
him by Newton L. Baker, Secretary of War, and of interest displayed by the 
late Col. Roosevelt in various Mexican elements in this country. 


He states further: 


Investigation at the War Department reveales that Mr. Gates was listened 
to as any American traveler who comes from the southern Republic with infor- 
mation, but that at no time was any of his data presented by the Secretary, 
either to President Wilson or the Department of State. On every occasion the 
Secretary told Mr. Gates, with whom he had previously been personally ac- 
quainted, that matters affecting the political relations of the United States 
and Mexico must be presented directly to the Department of State or the 
White House, Mr. Gates tried very hard to get the sympathetic ear of the 
War and State Departments in his efforts to bring about a union of factions 
which would overthrow the Carranza Government. Failing in this, he indicated 
that he would put the whole matter before the House Committee on Rules, 
which is now investigating Mexican conditions and which is, of course, domi- 
nated by the Republicans, who, just now, are endeavoring to show that the 
Democratic administration did not handle the Mexican problem at all well. 


He goes on to say that Mr. Gates— 


has testified at length and his testimony has caused the Mexican Government, 
which is duly recognized by the United States, to wonder why an American 
congressional committee will give audience to a man who has had relations 
with a rebellious faction in Mexico. 
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Have you any statement to make with reference to your so-called 
eal math the War Department, Dr. Gates, and the results of such 
efforts $ 

Dr. Gates. Yes, sir. In its implication, Senator, and nearly in 
detail, everything that you have read is inaccurate or else totally 
false. I did not at any time boast of alleged aid given me by Mr. 
Baker. I did have two talks with Col. Roosevelt, one for five minutes 
at the Harvard Club, and the other at Sagamore Hill for a short time, 
as I would with any other man in his position. Some of his friends 
or relatives in California I knew personally, which was my intro- 
duction to him; and I had a short talk with him upon the Mexican 
situation. 

The statements which Mr. Lawrence makes with regard to Mr. 
Baker’s so-called statements to me are exactly contrary to what Mr. 
Baker wrote me in his letters. I dictated to a reporter of the Balti- 
more Evening News, who called upon me while this was being put in 
type on August 5, a statement which was printed in the News nearly 
in full, and in full in the New York Evening Post. They called me 
on the wire from New York, having received this, I suppose, from 
David Lawrence while I was dictating to the reporter of the Balti- 
more Evening News. 

The CHarrman. Who called you? 

Dr. Gates. The New York Evening Post. I told them I was 
dictating an answer to the News, and they asked me to have the 
News wire my statement on to them, which was done, and both 
papers printed it. | | 

The Camarma. Prior to the publication of this article, prior to the 
time you speak of, were you called upon by the Post? 

Dr. Gates. No. 

The CHarrMan. Before they printed this article, as to the truth of 
it or not? 

Dr. Gates. I never heard of it at all. 

The CHarrMAn. Then, Mr. McDonald was mistaken in une 
that the Post, prior to the publication of this article, had calle 
upon you for verification or denial ? 

Dr. Gates. I knew nothing of this until the reporter called upon 
me about 4 o’clock on the afternoon of the 5th and showed me the 
proof of the first part of Lawrence’s article. 

Senator BranpeceEe. The 5th of what? ; 

Dr. Gates. The 5th of August, the same day it appeared, while 
it was being put up in type. 

The Cmarmavn. I show you a proof of the article [handing the 
witness a paper. | 

Dr. Gates. A portion of it, about this much [indicating]; the 
rest was not yet in type. In my answer J went to my files and took 
my letters from Mr. Baker and dictated into my answer sentences 
from Mr. Baker’s letter directly contrary to Lawrence’s state- 
ments. ,; 

The CHarrMan. Have you with you a copy of that letter of Mr. 
Baker ? 

Dr. Gates. Yes, sir; I have. : 

The CHarrMan. Have you any other correspondence with Mr. 
Baker on this subject? 
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Dr. Gates. I then wrote a letter to Mr. Baker, whom I have 
known and have had very warm feelings for for many years, 
especially in the old years, complaining, as an old friend, that it was 
not quite fair, to which letter I got a reply from Mr. Baker. 

The CHarrMan. That what was not quite fair? | 

Dr. Gates. It looked like Baker was saying what Lawrence said 
he said, and I told Baker that it was not quite fair, after I had been 
visiting him as a friend, to claim that I was trying to claim his 
friendship and that I had been told things which I had not been 
told. In response to that I got a very nice letter from Mr. Baker. 
I have my whole correspondence with Mr. Baker. In response to 
that, I say, Mr. Baker answered me in effect disavowing everything 
that Mr. Lawrence said about it. 

The CHarrman. Have you that answer of Mr. Baker’s? The 
counsel of this committee has the copies which you have furnished 
the committee, and the counsel of the committee is not in the city 
this afternoon. 

Dr. Gares. That was a letter in which, in substance, Mr. Baker 
said he had not even spoken to Lawrence and had not met him, had 
not told anybody whatever anything of my conversation with him, 
except that he had told the State Department what I had told him. 

The CuarrmMan. You have no copies of that letter with you? 

Dr. Gates, I have not that letter with me. I had given it to your 
counsel before. It was a statement that he had not even seen 
Lawrence. 

The CuarrMan. That letter, of course, will be put in the record 
with your testimony. The committee itself has not had the letter 
before it. It is in the hands of the counsel for the committee. I 
supposed at this time that you had another copy of it. ` 

Dr. Gates. That was about all, except that I referred to my 
former letter to Mr. Baker upon the jee of my general corre- 
spondence with him prior thereto, and said that the correspondence 
showed the contents so opposite to what Lawrence was saying, that I 
asked Mr. Baker if he had any objection to my printing and usin 
the letters that I had written to him. In this answer to me, whick 
was very nice and friendly, he said, “ Certainly not. I have no ob- 
jection at all to your making public your entire correspondence 
with me.” | 

The CHatrman. You have this former correspondence of yours 
with Mr. Baker, and his answers? 

Dr. Gates. Yes; beginning with the 2d of January of this year 
and running up to the 15th of August, or a little later. 

The Cramar. In this article of Mr. Lawrence, he has printed 
various letters of yours to one H. L. Hall—— 

Dr. Gates. Mr. Hall was an emissary of the State Department in 
Mexico for a number of years. For some time he was with John Lind, 
and he accompanied Paul Fuller, and I understand from his own let- 
ters to me, he met President Wilson by Secretary Bryan’s introduc- 
tion. He lived in the consulate at Vera Cruz for atime. He is now 
in Los Angeles. 

The Cuarrman. These letters you wrote to Mr. Hall, did you? 

Dr. Gates. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know how Mr. Lawrence secured them ? 
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Dr. Gares. Mr. Hall wrote me that in amazement at seeing these 
letters printed he went to his apartments and found that the locked 
cabinet in which he kept his correspondence had been opened, broken 
into in his absence, and these letters were missing. I had a talk with 
Mr. Rollo Ogden. The Lawrence article stated that they were in the 
possession of the Mexican Government and about to be transmitted 
to the Mexican Embassy and to the United States Government. 
Some one in New York, I think—I do not remember who—told me 
that Mr. Lawrence was saying that he was the transmitter of them, 
the medium by which they were coming to the United States Govern- 
ment. So I then dropped in to see Mr. Rollo Ogden, who told me 
that he had not seen the original letters from me to Mr. Hall but had 
seen typewritten copies of them before the Lawrence article was 
written. 

The Cuarrman. Where did he see them—in Mexico or in the United 
States? 

Dr. Gates. No; in the office. 

The Cuarrman. In New York? 

Dr. Gares. In New York; yes. I had been told that Lawrence had 
said that they were given to him by the Evening Post to write an arti- 
cle about. Upon that I questioned Mr. Ogden, and the most that he 
knew personally was that he had seen copies of them before the 
Lawrence article came out. 

The CHarman. They had been in possession, then, of some one con- 
nected with the Post? 

Dr. Gates. With the Post; and were being, as I heard—this is only 
hearsay—sent to the Mexican Embassy through David Lawrence. ° 
Back of that I can not go. 

The Cuarrman. Where was Mr. Hall when he missed these papers, 
in Mexico or in the United States? 

Dr. Gates. In the United States. 

The CHarrMan. Where? 

Dr. Gates. In Los Angeles. He is in Los Angeles a good deal of 
the time. I believe his apartments are in the Santa Monica. 

The CrHarrMan. Have you with you the letter from Mr. Hall in 
relation to the disappearance of these documents? 

Dr. Gates. No; I have not, but I can bring it. I might in the 
matter state that the letters as printed in David Lawrence’s articles 
are not complete. You will notice some stars there. Those stars 
indicate matter quite derogatory to the Carranza government, matter 
which I am positive is technically accurate in every way, and for 
that oo I presume, was omitted from the David Lawrence 
article. 

The Cuarrman. Do you desire to file this correspondence whick 
vou have here between yourself and Secretary Baker? 

Dr. Gares. I see no reason why you should not have it. I am 
under subpæna, and you are entitled to it. As Secretary Baker has 
given me permission to use it, I see no reason why you should not 
have it. It is my own file. I would like to have the copies back in 
time. 

The Cuarman. Very well. You can furnish the correspondence 
to the committee. The committee will have copies made for the 
record and the secretary will see that your copies are returnof to 
you. , 
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In calling you to the stand the committee was under the impression 
that you had your recent correspondence with Mr. Baker with you, 
not that we had it ourselves it is absent from the files at this par- 
ticular time. For that reason we want you at this juncture to identify 
the correspondence since the publication of the article. 

Dr. Gates. The only missing letter is the one which Mr. Baker 
writes to me stating that he had not seen the Lawrence article which 
I described. His original letter is in the hands of the counsel for 
the committee. I was asked for that the other day. 

(The correspondence referred to is here printed 1n full as follows:) 


2016 Mount ROYAL AVENUE, 
Baltimore, January 2, 1919. 


My Dear Baker: In the January number of the North American Review you 
will find an article under my name upon “ Mexico to-day,” to which I invite 
your most earnest attention, including most especially the Meixueiro letters 
printed at the end, with their definite implications. And now that I at last 
have this article in print, I want to write you with all the seriousness J can 
command, recalling to myself all the high regards I had for you in every way 
in the years past, when we saw more of each other, in the sympathy of co- 
alumini and co-many other things in feeling. 

You will recall my calling upon you immediately on my return to this coun- 
try last May and the few minutes’ talk we had along the lines of the present 
printed article. You closed the talk by wishing to renew it more at length, 
saying you would send word to me as soon as you could. I did not, however, 
wait upon this to put myself and the results gathered on the year’s trip through 
Mexico at the service of the administration, but at once went to Col. Van 
Diemen, upon whom Maj. Campbell, of the embassy in Mexico, had urged me 
to call, and at his request went over the matter in long detail with Capt. 
Keppel the afternoon after seeing you. This was followed by other visits from 
’ time to time later. 

Some time later I came in touch with Mr. Leland Harrison; we had an ex- 
tended talk, in which I read him the Meixueiro letters, and at his request also 
handed the much longer reveiw of the matter I then had written out and of 
which this North American Review article is but a part. On returning the 
paper later Mr. Harrison said he had “passed it further” for reading in the 
meanwhile. He also at our first meeting—September—asked me whether I 
did not think the anti-Americanism of the Carranza party—as to which with 
the opposite pro-Americanism of the others, the opponents of Carranza and Car- 
rancismo, he at least implfedly granted what I had said as quite correct— 
whether this attitude of the Carranza Party had not suffered modification 
“since July 18.” I answered I did not believe so; the roots went deeper than 
that. He then asked me if I would not like to go back at once to Mexico, since it 
was clear I “had the entrée” that got me across with the Mexicans—to bring 
my information of the previous spring up to date, to see especially whether the 
Carrancistas had suffered such change of heart in any substantial manner—the 
attitude of the others being conceded. I answered I saw nothing to be gained 
by such a trip, but would be glad to place myself unreservedly at the service 
of the administration if it so desired. 

At the date of this talk with Mr. Harrison the copy for the article was already 
in Col. Harvey’s hands for appearance in the October number. I wired at once 
to hold it back until further directions; it was obvious its publication would 
impede the service Mr. Harrison suggested I might render. I held the matter 
in statu quo for some time, giving Mr. Harrison time to consult with Ambassa- 
dor Fletcher on his last visit to Washington as to the usefulness of any such trip 
as suggested. And the matter terminated, I confess, to my relief. Not, however, 
without a number of further talks between Mr. Harrison and myself, on which 
I was able to pass on to him various pieces of information—everything, in fact, 
of which he might make use in the situation. l 

As to this matter of specific items of information, there is one incident 
which I think should be noted. About a month ago I had occasion to call at 
Mr. Lamb’s office in the Customs at New York on a small personal matter. 
Quite casually he asked, “ By the way, do you know anything about a man 
named Habermann in Yucatan?” “ Certainly, he is the leader of the Bolshe- 
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viki.” “Good. We will stop that package here of cards for the Ligas de 
Resistencia marked for export to him.” 

This Habermann applied for a passport here about the time we declared war. 
Without waiting action on the application he slipped over the border into 
Mexico. Our people heard that he was maintaining an anti-German attitude 
and speaking everywere for us. All perfectly false and sent back to mislead us. 
But we had no “ goods on him” nor enough information to warrant Mr. Lamb’s 
action until I “ happen in.” All this Mr. Lamb told me. 

A few days later I was in Mr. Hengstler’s office in the State Department and 
just as a bit of news told him of the incident in Mr. Lamb’s office. He broke 
into a smile and said, “ Humph, that is news that I want also.” 

Now, this is placing not the slightest discredit upon either Mr. Lamb or Mr. 
Hengstler. But they were the two Government officials whose business it was 
to know just this thing. Habermann and Felipe Carrillo are the center of the 
whole anti-American business in Yucatan; it is public knowledge down there, 
easy to get at and verify without the least trouble, and I can verify it to you 
by much more than my personal information. 

But even our officials whose office it is to have all such information have 
not got it. The reason, Baker, is just this: Having recognized the Carranza 
government, information to its discredit is not desired, and certainly not sought. 
You may answer me that I do not know what information our Secret Service 
has gathered. That is perfectly true; I do not. There are beyond question 
many reports in its files of which I know nothing, can know nothing, have tried 
to know nothing. But I have talked with a great many people in both Mexico 
and this country in the past 18 months. I am satisfied that our service agents 
do all they individually can; and I also know positively that some of our 
people have told the exact truth in unmistakable words in confidential reports— 
which remain bureaud. Others, including the consul at Progreso, see nothing. 

I am writing this letter, Baker, simply to put on record to you that both 
in Mexico and since returning to this country I have put my information and 
services wholly and first at the disposition of the Government, if it wished 
them, including these most important Meixueiro letters, and a great deal more. 

But we are moving as inevitably toward an insoluble situation with Car- 
ranza as we did with Germany; friendship and cooperation is as impossible 
in one case as the other. You nfay disguise it as you please; may try to be 
optimistic in face of all the facts, and the conviction of everyone, in and out of 
the Government, who knows them. 

We are facing them with a situation something like that in Turkey. I did 
not meet Ambassador Fletcher in Mexico—he was in the United States all the 
time I was in the capital. But I said one day to Mr. Summerlin, in an effort 
to phrase the situation diplomatically, “In fact, our trouble is that Von Eck- 
hardt has no diplomatic scruples and we have.” To which Summerlin an- 
swered, “ Exactly.” Of course that could be taken to apply to our action or 
nonaction in a “ neutral?” country in war matters; but I meant it to cover 
the broader American questions affecting the whole future welfare of the conti- 
nent, wherein Carranza is our enemy, and I am inclined to consider Mr. Fletcher 
an able and capable diplomat; he plays the game very smoothly. But he plays 
it quite like the Austrian Pallavicini in Constantinople, so deeply schooled in 
the old-time formalities (which were manifestly being intentionally exploited 
for the purpose) that he could not call on any one but the dummy foreign 
minister, even in the name of humanity to save millions of lives. 

Our ambassador was different; he was the true American, when humanity 
or great need called, mere formal precedent had to yield. To such action 
Woodrow Wilson must be the last man to object—equally with Roosevelt. We 
were at peace (7?) with Turkey, technically, and stayed so even when she openly 
aided Germany; the matter of the Armenians was absolutely none of our busi- 
ness; it was an interior matter; but as Morgenthau has confessed in his last 
installment, he not only took steps wholly outside his formal province to do with 
the responsible Turkish heads, but actually saw to it that the truth got pub- 
licly known in the United States. And when he was charged with it in Turkey 
he openly acknowledged it. 
eee Fletcher has played and is playing the Pallavicini part in 

exico. 

If America stands for anything in this world, it is that thing which has 
been represented by Morgenthau and Whitlock and Hoover, which freed Cuba, 
and in a crisis saved China, in the name of humanity. Mexico is crying to us 
for salvation, not by intervention, but by mere recognition of the facts. I have 
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barely touched the fringe in this article in the North American; and I know; 
I have seen and gotten at the documentary proofs. In a way far superior to 
that in the case of the Armenians far in the other hemisphere, and long difficult 
to come at the facts we are responsible for Mexico’s destitution or health. She 
is also at our Immediate border, and the facts are waiting for a very little 
effort. The consequences also are all set on the stage to influence for good or 
ill for indefinite decades into the future. And not a word comes out. I assure 
you, Baker, I am writing with the utmost seriousness; the responsibility must 
some time be accounted for—not so much politically as for humanity, and the 
future of all America. 

Since returning to this country I have talked the Mexican question with every 
kind of person; the interest is only equaled by the universal confession of a 
state of noninformation. This is a democratic country; I know you of old as 
to your devotion to that, and its implication of public opinion as the ultimate 
savior for right action. Public opinion, as has been said, when fully informed, 
rarely goes wrong; when only half informed, rarely goes right., 

And I want finally to recall your attention to the two letters I wrote you in 
June, 1917, just before starting from California for Mexico, and showing my then 
prepossession in favor of Carranza, and not against him. 

With the very best regards, 

Most sincerely, yours, 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 7, 1919. 


My Dear GaAtTEs: I have your letter of January 2, and will take great pleasure 
in reading the article in the North American Review. I am also glad to know 
that you made contact with the State Department and with the Military Intel- 
ligence, so that we have the benefit of your observations and reflections on the 
situation in Mexico. 

Of course, I owe you an apology for not having made an appointment to per- 
sonally go over the situation with you, but the European problems have ab- 
sorbed my time exclusively; and after all, the things you observed are more im- 
mediately appropriate for the State Department than for the War Department. 
However, if you feel that there are still some things which ought to be gotten 
to the State Department through me, and any opportunity arises for you to 
come to Washington, I will be glad to see you either on Thursday of this week 
or Tuesday of next; between those two days I sha)l, for the most of the time, be 
out of Washington. 

Cordially, yours, NEWTON D. Baker, Secretary of War. 


2016 Mount ROYAL AVENUE, 
Baltimore, January 21, 1919. 


My Dear Baker: The clouds arè gathering steadily over the Mexican ques- 
tion, and as the clipping bureaus supply me I find one thing above all which 
seems to me to impede a statesmanlike and proper solution—the fact that what- 
ever the writer’s point of view, “all Mexicans are alike” to him, and the solu- 
tion sought is a mere reaction to his interest or prejudice. 

In our encouraging talk of 10 days ago we broached a point which affords a 
elue through all the devious lines of action and party. I am going to delimit 
those divisions more definitely and succinctly than our time then permitted. 

Keep as your fundamental the three great political divisions, always marked 
under conditions of stress—ultra to conservative; moderate; liberal to ultra- 
radical. 

Mexican patriotism is as varied as the spectrum. The reaction to exploita- 
tion and dictation from abroad (which goes back to the conquest) is comparable 
to our past “ bloody-shirt waving ” and lion’s tail twisting. It is always vocifer- 
aus; it is political; it is the Mexican jingoism. It really is characteristic of a 
very small part of the people, though its seed is there to sprout when stimulated. 
I have heard different people estimate this troublesome class as, say, 150,000 in 
the whole Republic. At the present time they are the anti-Saxons, the anti- 
capitalist syndicalists; they control the press in Mexico. They have been and 
still are pro-German. They do not want democracy. And they forever wave 
the Yankee peril. Generally they are Jacobin; now antiall religion. 

At the other end is an equally small class politically, but also important. This 
is the propertied, haciendado class, at the same time the “very Catholic.” 
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Wherever I met that combination, Haciendado plus very Catholic, I find a com- 
plete lack of the anti-Saxon spirit—going to the extreme of desiring American 
control I have in my possession letters written by the official representatives 
of this element, proposing an American financial administration or protec- 
torate, a sort of Platt amendment. I had these in Mexico and took them as 
topics in conversation; I found them an unfailing touchstone. 

This element is totally lacking in political Mexicanism. Members of it in 
Yucatan asked me whether we would not take Yucatan in. In Mexico this 
class is that which feels itself Spanish; Mexico is its “estate.” It has many 
members in this country now (naturally); I am on intimate terms with a num- 
ber of them. One of them lately told me they expected to be back on their 
haciendas in two months, annuente Washington. I was shown a code message 
saying that Ambassador Fletcher had agreed that “the operation ” on our sister 
should take place immediately, at Manuel’s house; Fletcher being referred to 
as“ Dr. Arrow ” and Manuel’s house being the oil district under Manual Pelaez. 
This was shown me in good faith by a man who believed it as veracious—which 
I, of course, did not. I later learned that I was myself being quoted in Mexico 
City as authority for news that Washington was willing and ready for action 
to overthrow Carranza and restore the old Diaz régime; I having at that date 
not even written a single letter to anyone at all. I had to take immediate pains 
to have it squelched. 

This element has representation in this country, I being on cordial terms 
with them, as a friend in general of Mexico, and socially acquainted with 
so many of their friends and relatives there. This fact limits much of what 
I might say, but I can say that they have expressed great hopes to me of 
securing most ample funds for direct action in Mexico, and have a candidate 
whom I must not name. Names of favoring (?) members very high in the 
Government have been given me, as was the Fletcher story. 

At different times people from Mexico have shown me their claims on behalf 
of this party. At present they claim to represent “all the elements in the field ” 
except the Felicistas. Some moaths ago this claim was made to me, as sup- 
ported by verified credentials emanating from the military leaders. Since 
my good will was desired, these papers were shown me. They were not good. 
From knowledge in my personal possession the signers were not qualified. 
They claimed to represent Zapata; the man who signed for him was an 
unknown; knowing Zapata, that he should be yielding military authority to a 
“ Catholic-Hacendado’”’ party, which he had been fighting since 1909, needed 
more than that. I was told that the State forces of Oaxaca accepted the “ new 
unified command.” The signature indicated to prove this was that of an 
unknown man, signing for Higinio Aguilar, and the “others of the south.” 
Aguilar is a general under Felix Diaz, and to my positive knowledge has no 
authority whatever to sign for Oaxaca. Gen. Meixueiro gave me most specific 
tests to verify anything claiming to come from him. All these claims are to 
get money and standing and assistance from Washington. 

In immediate alliance with this element is the ultrachurch party, whose object 
is restoration of a church régime. This element may be called the high finance 
church party; it will be found in alliance with any element in the United States 
that will pull off intervention and make “ business safe.” 

One point here is of special interest. Whenever I have met one of this ele- 
ment—that is, the Haxcendado plus the very Catholic—even in ordinary social 
intercourse and ventured to take the part myself of the Indian as “ fit for some- 
thing,” the temperature always dropped so fast I had to change the subject 
yuickly. In response to my North American Review article, in which I say a 
very little in that line, I received a flattering letter, but correcting me on that 
point. I am given a long argument to show that the Hacendados and the whole 
Spanish conquest were the benefactors of the Indians, “ I am merely asking for 
justice for the much-abused landowners—under Diaz we were the oppressed, 
not the Indians.” 

We thus have a limited “vociferous” class, which makes war on “the 
exploiters,” and the Saxons above all, by every means of to-day—Pan-Latinism, 
confiscation of all the properties class of 10 years ago, by some form of so-called 
legislation, under a military dictation that bears no resemblance to democracy, 
and is developing the present situation out of which forceful intervention for 
dollars is held to be the only solution. And then we have the opposite class, 
not vociferous, but with a very definite “ voice” in things. These two classes 
act and react in this country. The Ashurst resolution, the “ make Mexico pay,” 
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etc., are the natural counter expression of the jingo Bolshevism across the 
border, and both are oil on the flames which Wilson hoped to put out. 

Between these two lies the great mass of the Mexican people—voiceless. By 
the Carranza control of communications in Mexico, by the fact that they have no 
representatives in this country and do not maintain a propaganda, as do both 
the others, they are unknown to exist. But they exist in Mexico in the great 
mass of the common people, in the great incountry stretches from which no word 
comes, and in the armies in the fleld against Carranza. It is not true that the 
forces in the field are united under Gen. , and the Partido , which 
seeks to bring in Sefior -by a cuartelazo, having arranged things with the 
banking house of , and given the nod by , who is said to speak for his 
kinsman, a certain cabinet officer. (Of course, I am giving you this in the 
strictest confidence. ) 

The forces in the field are fighting to verify the revolution which Carranza 
and Alvarado have exploited to their own ideas. All this great middle class, 
and this fleld aggregation of separate forces, is opposed to an American pro- 
tectorate but anxious for American help to rebuild Mexico. They are not anti- 
religion nor ultra-Catholic; generally stated, they are Catholics as their religion, 
but not as their politics, and eternally opposed to a renewal of church domi- 
nation and to the abrogation of the laws of reform of 1857, which effectively 
separated the two (this abrogation being a specific object in the plan of the 
ultramontane party). 

This middle class and this revolutionary class is led in Mexico by the main 
military political units, as I told you, Zapata, the State forces of Oaxaca under 
Meixueiro, and the “ reorganizing army ” under Felix Diaz, and quite effectively 
controlling the greater part of all southern Mexico, starting from Tamaulipas 
(in contact with Pelaez) down through Vera Cruz and Tehuantepec to Chiapas 
and Tabasco. I can place in your hands their political program in full; com- 
paring it with those of the other two it is seen immediately to be a moderate, 
balanced solution, which only needs a standing ground to begin to rebuild Mexico 
by Mexicans. (But here I must frankly say Mexico is sick and destitute, and 
we must stand by.) 

This third, the moderate, element is substantially voiceless in this country. 
Felix Diaz has an official representative in New York; he was the chairman 
of the Mexican division of the foreign language committee on the fourth loan, 
being chosen for that after the Carranzistas in New York refused to take 
part in the matter. There is no one to speak for Zapata officially; though 
from my intercourse with him and his people I can bridge that personally or 
tell what I am sure would have his support. The Oaxaca sovereignty and 
Gen. Meixueiro have no progaganda, but can be spoken for here. 

The claim of all the elements opposed to Carranza is that his 1917 consti- 
tution is simply a nullity. It was adopted by a packed military convention of 
his supporters; I have in my possession public posters prohibiting the election 
to office of anybody “ opposed to the present administration” as evidence of 
Carranza democracy. By elections under such conditions and armed control 
of the poles legislatures and a Congress were inducted, out of which came “ ex- 
traordinary authority in legislation or matters of finance or war.” That is 
Carranza and his appointed governors have ruled by fiat decrees of their own. 
The 1917 constitution has never been ratified by the required majority of local 
State legislatures, and hence either as a reform of the 1857 or a new consti- 
tution by its own terms is still only “ operating ” but not valid. 

From all these grounds the revolutionists, opposed to Carranza’s anti-Ameri- 
canism, pro-Germanism, his military distatorship, his total failure to settle the 
real interior questions of the revoluton—freedom of electons, local municipal 
freedom, the land question, etc.—simply stand on the Carranza constitution of 
1917 as a nullity. That position on their part in itself would solve all the 
present intervention danger; for it would go back to the status of law instead 
of the confiscation plans that are making all the trouble. 

Of the various cooperating military elements those in the south have definite 
plans and platforms of reconstruction, which with hetp would rebuild Mexico 
and give democracy a chance. All of these I have in my possession. The 
various military elements around the west coast, the north, and down the north- 
east, and in communication and agreement; but they are not fighting for the 
restoration of Cientifico-Catholice control, as my friends of the first class above 
constantly assure me. 

The revolutionary forces dominating in so mucn of the territory have what- 
ever de facto position that involves in such cases. Especially in the south 
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they are maintaining peaceful normal administration in large reaches of the 
country by the support of the country people and wthout large standing 
or moving forces. It is a sort of minute men proposition. Zapata has adminis- 
tered his territory in the State of Morelos and adjoining parts as to make a 
de facto administration; the Felicista control is mainly a military protecting 
and operating organization, save in Chiapas, where over a large part of the 
State it amounts to civil administration, under Gov. Pineda. Among these 
cooperating elements, however, the State of Oaxaca occupies a unique position, 
from the de jure standpoint. Once admitted the nullity of the Carranza dic-: 
tated but not ratified constitution Oaxaca stands out as the one sole representa- 
tive of constitutional legitimacy in the Republic. For the Government there is 
that which was duly elected and installed by peaceful elections in 1914. The term 
of Gov. Canseco ended December 1, 1914; Guillermo Meixueiro was elected 
governor, but resigned for other service, on which the legislature selected an- 
other man who has since then, with Meixueiro’s aid as general in command 
of the State forces, continued the administration. To bring this down to date 
read the Meixueiro letters at the end of my article in the January number 
North American Review. 

As you know I am against intervention in the most positive manner, you 
will not misunderstand the following summery of the attitude of the many 
Mexicans toward us. Those who are thinking of their property interests want 
intervention and a protectorate. The ultra-Catholic party want to make 
Wilson their spokesman “for religious liberty.” Both the foregoing are few 
in numbers, but powerful, and with manifoid connections in this country. 
The 150,000 jingoes want to follow Lenin’s example; it is they who (with 
German and syndicalist aid) shriek nonintervention and the Saxon peril. 
Their patriotism is the “chip on the shoulder,” which is rot patriotism at 
all. The great middle mass, with some education, love their couptry, and do 
not want intervention, but help and friendship, for which they will give 
friendship. The ultimate mass, the Indian:—the 60 per cent or more—would 
welcome us as new and “ trustable ” masters. They are not after “ patriotism ” 
and sovereignty, but bread and a chance. It would be only a change from 
oppression. We would try to make the Indian a man; no one else ever has. 

So we see how the danger point lies in just that summing them all up as 
“the Mexicans,” while our ears and newspapers are filled only with the news 
of thore who have the door to a hearing—the vociferous and the soft voiced, 
we can call them. 

Am going to New York to-morrow for a week; if I dig out anything worth 
while, will advise you. 

Most sincerely, yours, 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 23, 1919. 


My Dear Mr. Gates: The Secretary asks me to acknowledge your note of 
the 21st and the very full informaiion which you have outlined regarding the 
present political divisions in Mexico, which he is very glad to have. 


Cordially, yours, 
STANLEY KING, Private Secretary. 


2016 Mount ROYAL AVENUE, 
Baltimore, January 380, 1919. 

My Dear BAKER: This is a letter which for every personal reason I do not 
want to write. In the first place, I have put 18 months solid upon this Mexican 
political condition; I am tired, and I want to get off and do many other things 
which are good to do and waiting. With the completion of the series now running 
in the World’s Work, I will consider the trip at an end, and then mean to 
go off into northern Canada for some months to build up, and then in the 
fall to interior Guatemala for work among my Indians there, both archaeologi- 
cal and sociological. 

Also, this letter will have to look like the million others written to this or 
that Government official. This is the hardest reason to get over; but I am 
going to remember that ever since first knowing you I have spoken of you as 
one of the very few men with whom I could always lay the cards out on the 
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table. And at our last talk you closed by saying I was the only man you had 
talked Mexico with who did not have an interest. And so because the subject 
is so important and critical, I have to sidetrack the weariness and the distaste 
and write the letter. 

To do it I must put all the cards on the table, including this first: You know 
I am a Republican and a Roosevelt Progressive one. In my preference for you 
and Johnson in Cleveland it was as against Hanna and “ politics for business.” 
You and Johnson cared to do the good things—as McKisson only wanting to get 
the credit for seeking it. I voted for Roosevelt in 1912, and would have done 
it again in 1920. When 1916 came I charged Wilson's intervention with the 
entire responsibility of Mexico’s desperate condition. But notwithstanding that, 
I voted for Wilson against Hughes, because I saw coming under the latter the 
same phenomenon as Lincoln saw coming after the Civil War—business expan- 
sion in the reconstruction era, with the swollen fortunes coming from the war, 
going out and buying up the weak countries. On the one hand, Wilson’s refusal 
to permit American banks to join in the international tying of China; on the 
other the “ purchase” of Nicaragua. In spite of the practical failure of the 
Mexican policy, I still chose Wilson for his principles, seeing in Hughes the 
“made” candidate of a new and overwhelming world-wide dollar diplomacy. 

What I did in Mexico you know. I did it not because of interests, for I have 
none; but because I care for my Indians; because they can come back; because 
they are the great bulk of the population and are not an “inferior race "—only 
& suppressed one; and because their economic regeneration means the peaceful 
solution forever of the Mexican-Central American problem. And I do not sup- 
pose I have to say that Carranza will never do it. 

Since returning to this country I have talked with every class of men, from 
Boston to Washington, Wall Street men, men in the service, newspaper and 
magazine room, and from Sagamore Hill to your office and Leland Harrison's. 
I did this to get in touch with American sentiment (or American ignorance) on 
Mexico, and also to try to find one special thing—the point of view of the 
statesman or the publicist—the care for the results. 

In the current Editor’s Desk in the World’s Work they say they were at- 
tracted to my articles because they were “the first that seemed to make the 
situation in that distracted country intelligible, cuusing to emerge a picture of 
Mexico that actually makes sense—that does not leave the impression that 
Mexico is simply an eruptive volcano of political lunatics and strange monsters, 
called foreign exploiters; but a real people, who, though badly led and suffering 
from inherited wrongs and ignorance, really are fighting their troubles with 
some intelligence and with some hope (under helpful guidance) of ending 
them.” 

I have been trying to find that viewpoint here. I have found it in a quite 
encouraging number of cases, but they are an insignificant number in the whole 
mass. And New York especially I find almost wholly submerged in the “trade ” 
standpoint; almost nobody either believes in Mexico or cares for her. I could 
get millions to reestablish business in Mexico, and plenty of it speculatively in 
anticipation. But I do not remember a single man who has wanted and been 
ready to do something for Mexico—except Ford’s tractor-gift scheme, which, 
from ignorance of the state of things, is misdirected, as it would only have the 
fate of our Red Cross in 1915—the generals would profit and no good reach 
those in need. 

The American people do not want intervention, but public opinion, and 
especially all newspaper opinion, is going toward it overwhelmingly. Mexico 
is coming on the first page, and is going to face Wilson when he returns, 
The reaction between Carranza'’s whole conduct of flat enmity, the hundred 
and more slaps in the face which, if you ask the M. I. D.. they can tabulate 
for you (though still unpublished Jest the public opinion become irresistible), 
the King and Ashhurt resolutions, the “ Make Mexico pay,” and the association 
of $2,000.000,000 of investiments, American, Canadian, and English—all these 
things are setting the stage against Wilson's return. And the keynote is 
going to be force. I:verybody is going to demand that we “clean up the 
Mexican question ’’—which simply means that we once and for all assert 
what amounts to a Platt amendment status, to the permanent lesion of 
Mexico’s independence of action—the one thing of all that hurts—and which 
Wilson has been against. 

I am getting the Mexican papers, and also private reports; they show 
desperate efforts to report victories nnd the surrender of the revolutionists, 
I have talked here with Carranistas with whom I am friendly, and his situa- 
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tion is getting desperate, and he knows it. The amount of lies that I get, 
which I know are lies, is amazing. 

In my last letter I gave you the picture of the three Mexican elements. 
They correspond to three courses of action. There can be only three: Leave 
Mexico to Carranza—that we have been doing, and it is breaking, after 
reducing Mexico to an abyss. Take it in our own hands—intervention and 
superior supervision, whatever you call it. This is desired by an increasing 
group of “interests” and by the unpatriotic Mexican element—of which I 
wrote last. Or, third, cooperate in a rehabilitation with the decent class for 
the great needy class. During these past years Carranza and the dual cen- 
sorship have built a Chinese wall between us and that third class. Now, 
against Wilson’s return the pendulum is swinging, and the other class, 
the Mexican-American interventionalists, are about to step once more be- 
tween us and the real Mexicans. The great plain people never get a say— 
and you know how true that is—the demagogue and the exploiter are always 
there, but only in the rarest cases a Tom Johnson, who both Knows and cares, 
and gets on the job. 

Now, Baker. I am tired and want to get away from it all; my articles 
will soon be off my hands, and they are going to do just what the editors 
say—they will prevent this question “popping in” in a state of complete 
noninformation; they will give the public something to orient itself by; 
they will make the thing “ understandable,” will arouse some public sympathy 
and American good feeling, fellow feeling. For one thing, I am planning to 
include a detailed list of how Mexico through her whole history has had 
to pay millions for a few thousands advanced (usually corruptly) and then 
stolen; how her first loan was put out at 32 per cent; how 145,000 grew to 
1,971,000, to 15,000.000, and Maximilian; how Henry Lane Wilson’s and Wil- 
fley’s (etc.) swollen claims against Madero shrunk. When I have done this 
my job is done. I will have redeemed my promises to thuse plain, sincere 
people I met through all Mexico, Zapata, Meixueiro, and the rest—and spoken. 
I will have given a voice to that part of Mexico which has been inarticulate 
and for whom no one has given his work. 

I said I would put the cards out on the table. When in Mexico I believed 
I would be on hand at the psychological moment for one of two courses—to 
provide Wilson with the needed proofs of the conditions, to support the neces- 
sarily coming change of policy we heard of a year ago in Mexico (after the 
sudden discourteous departure of Luis Cabrera) as being already then realized 
in Washington; or else to force Wilson’s hand in his support of Carranza, by 
the facts,made public. I got the goods; and I am wholly frank to say that 
after all I saw of Carrancismo in Mexico I would have done all I could by 
publicity to force his hand to a change, if that were the only thing left. 

But courses have worked otherwise; it is other forces that are bringing things 
to a climax. It is not I who am developing the situation by what I print; 
others are doing that—while I have brought back the data and made the con- 
nections that make possible the third solution. And in spite of all, that is what 
I am sure Wilson wants—and, too, I do believe he is sincere. 

When I saw you three weeks ago, you asked what would I do were the 
making of policy in my hands. I said I would prepare what way I could for 
a cooperative rehabilitation, not offensive to Mexico’s dignity, with the decent 
non-Carrancistas. You asked whether they would not again split up when 
they came to power; I said if we could find a way to make ourselves a central 
stabilizing factor, without actual political domination, and if economic reha- 
bilitation for Mexico’s good were immediately gone at as a fact, it could be 
done. 

The great danger at present is that things are going so fast between the 
Carrancistas, the rising revolutionary force, and the move for intervention, 
that there may suddenly be no time left for the preliminary negotiations that 
must take time. And since leaving you I took upon myself unofficially to make 
those preparations. 

Carranza falling, we must then come to deal in the Mexican affairs, with his 
present opponents. You then appoint some emissary, who sits across the 
table; the negotiations are official and dominated according to circumstances 
by one of two factors, up to this date not arrived. If the revolutionists in 
the field drive Carranza out of the capital, they are in a position to dictate 
terms, in some degree. They will no longer need us for their main objective. 
If conditions force us to take the upper hand against Carranza, we become the 
dominating factor de facto. In either case, the resulting intercourse will be 
official—between two distinct interests, ours and theirs. 
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You know my relationships with all the different Mexican elements against 
Carranza; all regard me as their friend, receive me as one of them, and in 
desire to promote rehabilitation with cooperation and without intervention. 
As the Cientificio element wants a financial intervention and protectorate for 
their personal interests, I have not gone to them. But I have gone to the 
others and asked them to draw up what we might call a memorandum precedent 
to a protocol of cooperation in Mexican rehabilitation. I have spoken as one 
of themselves, in a way no official from the Government could do; have said 
they must go to the very limit of the edge of yielding American supervision, 
still saving Mexico’s dignity. That the plan must be one that would command 
support in Mexico and give confidence in Washington and New York. I im- 
pressed that they can go much further with full grace, while the initiate in 
preparing such a plan is with them. 

This memorandum is now under preparation. I wrote about it at once after 
my talk with you three weeks ago, and have just been over its main lines in 
conference in New York. The future lies with the gods, but the memorandum 
does give a way out. It will imply political sanction but is economic in essence, 
and does provide under very effective guaranties and a central stabilizing factor 
for the actual economic rehabilitation of Mexican industry and agriculture. 
We are going further than a mere statement of principle; we are providing 
for immediate action. As we described it, the politician’s objective is attained 
when he assumes office; the engineer’s only begins there. This is not a proposi- 
tion by the statement of which one hopes to be helped to get the Government 
in Mexico; it is a plan of reconstruction, an operative plan, not just one to get 
into power and control. And it includes the actual doing of those things for 
the Indian and common people of Mexico which I want to see done. We are 
working out this plan just as if we already had the power and were about to 
begin. We are seeking to save Mexico’s independence and yet meet every sound 
business requirement. And (most hopefully) we are agreed that the dignity 
question is essentially one of form and wording. 

This memorandum is being prepared at my instance and with my cooperation. 
I have specified ə number of things as details, to which all have agreed. I am 
doing this wholly unofficially, so far as you are concerned. I can say to my 
colleagues, “ We must do so and so,” and they can accept without loss of grace, 
for I am working on their side, not yours. And we are trying to offer what both 
Wilson and New York will be able to accept—Carranza once out of it. 

In these past 18 months I have done work ahead of time and intentionally 
to meet this crisis which now comes. The administration was tied officially by 
its relations with the Carranza Government. I have made all the connections 
with all the other Mexicans which will carry forward Wilson’s policy. I can 
get more concessions from Zapata, from Felix Diaz, from Meixueiro (and that 
means the whole revolution) than any official you can send, just because I was 
there as their friend, believing in them when you did not. I can not help a jot 
while Carranza lasts, save by helping public opinion to understand; but with 
Carranza out, I can accomplish for the work what no one else can—not because 
of any great ability, but because of these friendly connections I have made in 
all these 18 months and my present intimate knowledge of all the factors—all 
which now there is no time for another to do. 

When I last left you, you said in parting that you would send for me “ when 
it pops.” I have been doing this other thing since, that the bridge might be 
actually constructed ready to throw over when it does. This is all going to rest 
on Wilson. There is not another man I could write to as I have here to you; 
it is possible even you will think it exaggerates. Do so if you will. But I know 
it does not. I want to quit and rest, but I can not do it honestly without writing 
you clearly and finishing the memorandum as at least a starting point for new 
action when that becomes necessary. 

And so I write this. When the memorandum is in shape, I want to put it 
in your hands with whatever conversation is required. With it I want you to 
have mainly my three articles, the one in January North American Review and 
those in February and March World’s Work. When the case comes to issue, 
that you lay it before Wilson. It is then with him, and I am out. 

Most sincerely, yours, 
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2016 Mount ROYAL AVENUE, 
Baltimore, February 28, 1919. 


My Dear BAKER: I think the inclosed copy from a letter I have just written 
will interest you. 
Yours, sincerely, 


[Copy.] 


In regard to your idea that I would have done better not to be quite so 
plain in saying that Wilson’s Mexican policy had failed completely, ‘“‘ because 
the only way to treat Wilson is to flatter him,” I have this to say: 

No one can possibly read my three articles without seeing that I am fighting 
with all I have for Wilson’s 85 per cent, for our Indians, for the dispossessed 
small farmers, for the Mexican common people, whom I love—that I am fight- 
ing to give actual result and effect to Wilson’s principles. To put it bluntly, 
I am fighting for Wilson, although against his policy in some ways, but chiefly 
against those who have betrayed the trust he placed in them. I can not show 
this without showing that he has not succeeded in getting what he sought. 

I have listened to and read everything that has been said on the subject; I | 
have heen through all this as no one else has. I have heard everything said 
against Wilson—that once he makes up his mind he simply will not listen to 
anything; that he will neither take advice nor hear testimony; that he will 
have no man who is not a “rubber stamp.” and all that. 

I disagree with him vitally in many ways, but I voted for him in 1916. I 
am a Republican. I was here at the Hopkins when he was in 1885, but I do not 
remember meeting him. I do not know the man. He has his ways, and in 
politics I do not like those ways. But I am not going to believe—on any 
evidence that I have yet—that the only way to treat him is to flatter him, and 
that, therefore. I should be silent on a question like this. If he is that kind of 
a man I will not be silent anyhow; but where it comes to the heart of the case, 
as it does here, I will not be silent for fear he may be so. 

And can anyone deny that Wilson is being faced with an impasse because 
of facts which no one knew to exist when he gave Carranza support. Earl 
Grey hoped for peace in Europe because he could not see the menace which 
was then unknown to the world. Many men’s policies have failed in all these 
years. 

You may be right, of course; yet I still do not believe it enough to keep silent 
on what must be told in order to save Mexico, and those very people whom I 
am wholly satisfied Wilson wanted to serve. And again remember, at bottom of 
my platform is Wilson’s—the Indians, the 85 per cent, the land, peace, and 
friendship with Mexico. Carranza is only the incident, the obstacle. What I 
think of Americanism in business is all clear in my last article; Wilson himself 
can not accuse me of pleading the case of the “ exploiters.” either Mexican or 
foreign. On the contrary. the only criticisms I have received—out of many 
appreciations on the articles—have come from Cientifico friends who complain 
because I talk of justice to the Indians, and who claim that they—the large 
landowners—“ were the oppressed under Diaz, not the Indians.” Also, from 
sonie friends connected with some of our largest interests in Mexico, who “ cor- 
rect ” me on what I say about Henry Lane Wilson and his circle. 

Of course, I hope Wilson will see and read my articles when he comes to be 
faced with the now-focusing problem of “ rehabilitation or intervention.” They 
are too full of facts which I know have not reached him. But if the result 
when he does depends on my suppressing things just to flatter him, he is not 
the man I am still sure he is. And if he were, I would not do it anyhow. I 
will not keep silent on the heart of the truth, where it is my place to speak, 
and where, as in this case, I am the one man who by reason of past years’ work 
and 18 months intensive travel and work can talk—and still have no “ inter- 
ests ” whatever, yet have covered all the phases and party lines. 


2016 MouNT ROYAL AVENUE, 
Baltimore, July 6, 1919. 


My Dear RAKER: Here is a letter I wrote you last January, and did not 
send: it is more live now than then, so I send it. 

I have been called by the committee on the coming Gould H. R. hearing on 
Mexican affairs for what, I am told, is to be extended testimony. The matter 
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is political dynamite; I was given undeniable proofs recently in Canada of 
what I received much previous evidence on here, that Wilson promised Balfour 
and Borden some little time ago (just about the time, as I understand, that 
Blanquet sailed for Cuba, and the Monroe doctrine clause was added to the 
league covenant) that he would put an end to the present hopeless condition 
in Mexico. Notwithstanding the known “ good standing ” of Limantour and the 
other old Cientifico elements in European capitals, and the general hint of 
“high finance” and a new practical protectorate, all involved in what I hear 
in New York and elsewhere, I will never believe that Wilson will yield the 
destinies of Mexico to that element. For this reason I do not desire that this 
Gould hearing shall put me in an antiadministration light or attitude before 
Wilson has a chance to settle the question (let us hope, now, once for all) for 
the benefit of the Mexican people. 

Nothing can now possibly save Carranza or his whole régime. But the 
alternative—rehabilltation or intervention—is still open for a very short time. 
People tell me on all sides that Wilson must come to intervention and, at least, 
a financial (perhaps also military) protectorate.’ I answer them, this violates 
all his principles of his whole two administrations and confesses failure, after 
six years’ trial, right here, where he is extending those principles to world 
scope. To this they reply he will find some way to “ explain it.” 

The effort, or one effort, of this coming hearing will be to take the solution 
out of Wilson’s hands. I have seen and known of the coming of this hearing 
for some time, and have intended all along that when it should come I would 
go to you first for consultation. I still am satisfied the matter can be saved, 
with dignity on both sides, and I wish I could help. 

Very sincerely, 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 10, 1919. 
Mr. Wittram E. GATES, 
2016 Mount Royal Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


My DEAR GATES: I have your letter of July 6, inclosing the letter which you 
wrote me on January 30 but did not send at that time. Whether or not your 
forecast is accurate, of course only time can tell. I shall not forget, however, 
that you have special opportunities for information, and if the matter comes to 
a place where I should consult with you, I will let you know. Primarily, of 
course, all of this is a matter for the State Department, in which I, as Secretary 
of War, have not only no function, but have no right to intervene or to take 
any other than a citizen’s interest. 

Cordially, yours. 
NEWTON D. BAKEK. 


2016 Mount ROYAL AVENUE, 
Baltimore, July 11, 1919. 


My Dear BAKER: I am inclosing you a translation of a document of which 
I have had the original autograph signed copy for a long time, but have 
never had the time to translate. As a protest against the illegality of the 
Carranza régime, and as a well-balanced State paper, issued by people who have 
been the only ones actually to protect their part of Mexico from lawlessness 
for these four years, I think it is of such importance now that it should go 
directly to the President's own hands. You can, of course, do this, so I send 
it to you for that. 

I have yours of yesterday answering mine of the 6th. I do not think I quite 
want to agree with you that all this Mexican matter is just for the State De- 
partment, so that you, as Secretary of War, have not only no function but no 
right to intervene or take any other than a citizen’s interest. Diplomatic 
intercourse with the Carranza administration is, of course, a direct function 
of the State Department; but the Mexican matter in its present condition, 
involving the immediate issue of military operations, is rather a matter per- 
taining to the President and his Cabinet, wherein you, as his close personal- 
intimate no less than his Secretary of War, have a very lively interest and 
intervention. 

Whether the coming necessary solution of the Mexican question shall be one 
to antagonize all Mexicans as such, or shall recognize that there are other 
Mexicans, besides the Carranzistas who are equally their enemies and ours, is 
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an administration matter in the broadest sense. And it, with the resulting 
indicated issue. is and will be also a matter concerning Congress. None of 
us, almost least of all you, cnn have a mere citizen’s or inactive interest— 
inactive I mean of urging counsel where the doors lie open to us, as to you in 
the Cabinet they do. 

If the thing should come to what, for instance, the New York Times of yes- 
terday foreshadowed, a request by the President for congressional authority 
to intervene by force, and if some such preparation is not taken to gain Mexican 
good will and cooperation, instead of driving many again to Carranza’s side, 
“to resist the foreign enemy,” and everywhere in Mexico now controlled by 
the Carranza forces, American and other foreign men will be killed before we 
can reach them with our protection, women will be worse than killed, and 
property destroyed which should remain intact to the rehabilitation of Mexico. 
These dangers are the subject of my past letters to you. They are matters 
which you will necessarily, in your official capacity especially, have to discuss 
with the President. And I have addressed the letters to you because on the 
one hand of my long-old high regard for you yourself and because you happen 
to be the only Cabinet member I know—and I have no taste for hunting Govern- 
ment officers. i 

With sincere regard, 

Cordially, yours, 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, July 15, 1919. 


My Dear GATES: Gen. Churchill to-day handed me your letter of July 11. I 
have read the paper of which you inclosed a translation and will be glad to 
bring it to the attention of the President and the State Department when an 
opportune time comes to discuss the questions to which it is pertinent. 

Naturally, it is my duty to get all the information I can about this whole 
situation, but clearly I have no right to express opinions or to indicate possible 
courses of action in such a matter, the whole situation being primarily one for 
the President and the Secretary of State. This does not mean that I in any way 
undervalue the importance of your fund of information, but it does seem to me 
necessary, to Keep the record clear and to have definite understanding, that the 
only use I can make of any information given to me is to transmit it to the 
department of the Government appropriate to consider it. 

Cordially, yours, 
NEWTON D. BAKER. 

Mr, WILLIAM GATES, 

2016 Mount Royal Avenue, Baltimore, Md. 


2016 MounT ROYAL AVENUE, 
` Baltimore, July 20, 1919. 


My Dear BAKER: A sentence in your letter of the 15th leads to a response 
which, although a fact, through the whole of the correspondence with you on 
this subject, I have not before thought proper to put in words. 

First, I must say that I have in no case either tried to invite or even desire 
from you the expression of opinions or the indication of possible courses of 
action ; such would have been both improper and untimely. 

It has been both my desire and duty to acquaint you, as a personal acquaint- 
ance in the position you occupy, with essential matters; ns it was a matter we 
hoped would never need your attention as Secretary of War, my purpose in all 
these letters and our talks has been that you being advised might in conversa- 
tion communicate the data directly to the President and not through the State 
Department—a matter within your competence and privilege. 

You say the only use you can make of the information I have given you is to 
transmit it to the department of the Government appropriate to consider it, that 
meaning what you say earlier, “the President and the State Department,” and 
not just “the President through the State Department.” 

The key to the whole you will find in my letter of January 2, where I say, 
referring to the State Department, “ having recognized the Carranza govern- 
ment, information as to its discredit is not desired, and certainly not sought ”; 
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with what I say in the same letter comparing Ambassador Fletcher with 
Ambassador Morgenthau. 

I am fully aware and in sympathy'with the necessities that hedge an aibassa- 
dor; but those necessities are no reason why he should refuse to inform himself 
and his own Government of critical facts; there are certain polite generalities 
he may use, but that does not extend to statements he knows are untrue and 
other like methods. 

When I was in Mexico and had seen for myself the state of things I was 
amazed at what I may call Fletcher’s supineness; I said very little of it outside 
the embassy, but I did comment on it to your military attaché, who told me I 
should not criticize Fletcher because he was only following the lines Wilson 
insisted on, and that Fletcher himself knew all the facts just as I had seen and 
learned them for myself. 

Now, Baker, I am not entirely too sure of all this. Many things counter it. 
Maj. Campbell dropped me a friendly, though unneeded, hint to stay on good 
terms with the State Department if I wanted to help Mexico by taking real 
facts back to Wilson; I said, “ You mean the State Department does not like 
citizens interesting themselves until it is ready to change its policy?” “ Ex- 
actly.” On returning I found the same spirit. Naturally the State Department 
has to deal with formalities; it has been told to recognize Carranza as the 
Government of Mexico. and its idea was to work it out through Carranza— 
even though it has to be “more Catholic than the Pope” in doing so, and 
characterize all efforts to take thought for the coming storm and crisis as 
chronic opposition to the administration. There is a great deal in all this 
that makes me doubt most seriously whether it is all fair to the President. 
Some one (in service) in a late conversation where others of the service were 
present and I made a remark, “Oh, we won’t put what we know all in the 
reports to the President; ” and if some one wishes to he is told “ The President 
don’t want that kind of information.” 

I am only giving you State Department intimations, and correct ones as 
everyone in the military service knows. You do not have to admit them, but 
you know them; the lack of coordination between the State and War service 
is notorious. 

And the point I am making is, I am doubting seriously if it {s fair to Wilson. 
Though he is going to have to stand for its results. And it is not out of 
possibility that it may before long come to the question of whether Fletcher 
or Wilson is to “be the goat.” Wilson has had his whole attention on the 
European end. 

Here are two bits of information that you may accept as absolutely reliable: 
First, that Fletcher’s real opinions on the impossibility of the Carranza crowd 
have been an open secret among his personal friends for some time, notwith- 
standing an absurd and needless laudatory interview he gave out. Second, 
that some time ago his friends—personal—suggested to him the idea that 
had he chosen diplomacy as his life calling he might have lost. 

Now, the matter of my letters. Things being as above, and it being clear as 
day that things were going just as they since have gone, that Carranza was 
not a “government,” but an outlaw, legally and actually; that he was our 
implacable enemy, and no stable, prosperous, and friendly Mexico ever could 
be built up under him; that Mexico herself was ready to be our friend, and 
take our help, given in a decent way—it was clearly laid on me in the unique 
position I found myself, as a neutral center of friendship among all the 
Mexicans save only the Carrancistas, to prepare by information and personal 
negotiation with them to meet the coming crisis. The State Department was 
refusing to do it, and was impeding its being done even in legitimate ways by 
the military intelligence. It was my clear obligation as an American, and 
the only one in a position to do that work, to do it in as prudent and diplomatic 
way as I could. That I succeeded is now manifest, for I did not even queer 
myself with the State Department. 

It fell to where I could do it, and it was my bounden duty to do it. I was 
able not only to gather data and facts. concrete, from official and public 
sources in Mexico; to bring them into clear form by a study of the whole 
problem from its beginnings long age—but I was also able to discuss with 
the various leaders of the main armed forces—levitimate constifutionalists 
and not bandits, home protectors and a peasant people fighting for their right 
to live and work—is to their attitude on all questions, including that of 
cooperation with us. It was my duty to go on with this against the time 
when Wilson should need it in just the present crisis. 


e 
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If peace came with the retention of the Carranza régime, all I did was use- 
less and to no end. But on the day that “the President and the State 
Department” (in whose hands you rightly say the matter lies primarily, 
but which means actually only “the President ”)—on the day he recognizes 
that, because of unrevealed purposes. as concenled then as were those of 
Germany 10 years ago, Carranza has betrayed both Wilson and the Mexican 
people, as well as democracy in Mexico—that day everything I have done, and 
done alone in this past two years. becomes completely justified. 

I have been doing for Wilson the work which was the province of his State 
Department and ambassador to do, and which they refused; I have done it 
without compromising any person; my protection has been that I have been 
notoriously *“ nonofficial ’; I have @iscussed these matters with Mexicans just 
as their personal sympathizer. 

Further, let this be clear in the record: I have kept myself nonpartisan as 
hetween the various Mexican factions against Carranza. My files of cor- 
respondence prove this. I nave no propaganda for any faction—and they all 
recognize that fact and treat me accordingly. 

I have through it ali played fair with my own Government; I have con- 
cealed nothing, have constantly cooperated with facts and as I could. I 
have sought one thing only—to find and concrete—in time—the solution for. 
Mexican rehabilitation without armed intervention. The facts I have printed 
have helped. Word was sent me from the foreign colony in Mexico: “ Give 
Mr. Gates our most grateful thanks; he has broken the wall of ice, and now 
the truth wili be no longer possible to conceal, and Mexica can be saved; 
the State Department will now have to admit the facts.” 

When I began to publish the truth I dared the disapproval of the State 
Department if not its censorship. Now every paper, and magazine, and every 
Congressman, and one department after another is beginning to print. piece 
by piece, what I said months ago in the North American Review and World’s 
Work. But with the printing also had to go on a special line of data and 
information to you. that you might be advised, and in the*‘ wish that you 
might transmit it uncolored to the President in person. I am writing very 
plainly, but this is a private letter even though to an official, and so, in a 
way, “part of the record.” 

Now, on this July 20, things are multiplying so fast I am fearing it may 
climax before it can be cared for. Let me, therefore, say what I must: 

The day we openly (or even privately) acknowledge Carranza’s impossibil- 
ity all my two year’s work is confirmed as that of a good American who 
could not go to France but did something elsewhere. 

It is possible to form a new Mexican administration, by a coalition of all the 
decent and patriotic Liberal elements, who will initiate a policy of reconstruc- 
tion, with our accepted help. This new administration can be made to com- 
mand the support of all the main armed elements against Carranza; the State 
of Oaxaca and Miexueiro, Felix Diaz and his supporters, the Zapatists, 
Pelaez, and even Villa and Angeles. I am not speaking by guesswork; I am 
qualified to speak positively. (Remember all these people feel kindly to me 
personally, for what I have done for them when no one else cared or tried.) 
To protect such a rehabilitating Mexican administration, a stablizer center 
must be had; we can with our power and resources become that center, and 
yet In a way that will not violate Mexico’s independent political self-deter- 
mination, nor submit her to conscienceless and usurious financial control. 
Again I am not speaking carelessly. I am ready to be challenged to prove it— 
to Wilson's satisfaction. But I do not care to reach him at second-hand, for 
reasons stated. 

As to the make-up of such a new administration, I am formally qualified to 
state that Felix Diaz would not ask to be made president (I think he would 
like to he free to stand later in a fair and open consitutional election, as is his 
undoubted privilege as a Mexican citizen), that the Zapatista element would 
consent to some one, a Liberal, not of their own party; that Pelaez has no 
thoughts of it; and finally that neither Villa nor Angeles will be an obstacle. 
Also that Miexueiro, and I never even discussed such a possibility as for him, 
and I know he has never sought it; he has only been for over four years de- 
fending the homes, schoolhouses, and laws of his own people against destruc- 
tion. 

Remember again, this is not theory and hopes I am telling; I have been for 
two years trying to see it worked out; I have it where it can be proven—when 
the right call for it comes. 
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The only alternative about to be left to us, is to permit such a reconstructing 
administration to start, on terms satisfactory to us and beneficial to Mexico 
(and I already have a very definite outline of such terms framed and officially 
agreed to—against a possible possibility of such a case) or dictation by us, 
openly, with force majeure. Do I have to ask you which of these two alterna- 
tives I should have sought to prepare for, or which is “ Wilsonian ” ? 

Finally: Events are crowding. After all, it may be too late, as it so often 
is, Wars can be prevented, if facts are considered in time. But this may be 
now too late; and Wilson may be facing armed action. 

I must make this as strong as words can make it. 

Nearly all the foreigners are along the railroad lines, controlled by the Car- 
ranza forces, who are showing their temper these days. I do not have to recall 
the terror that followed all over, in Carranza lines, at the time of Pershing’s 
expedition, nor the Vera Cruz time before. Now, with the Bolshevik element 
and the years of taking loot and blood since, if we announce an expedition, 
what will happen to foreigners and especially Americans, men and women, is 
as certain us that the sun will rise. If you make your determination to change 
things in Mexico coincident with such announcement, you bring this on. fatally. 
But if you want cooperation of the real Mexicans, welcoming you as Mexico’s 
friend, and their effective protection of foreign lives and property, as well as 
Mexican, you can have it—if you will consider it. Again I am not speaking 
carelessly ; you may challenge me to prove it to you authoritatively. 

There will be some difference, in the future of Latin America, if we go in 
this as friends of the Mexicans, or whether to the final technical end we hew 
the diplomatic line, that there is no Mexico but Carranza, who has existed to 
her destruction. 

I expect to come to Washington to-morrow, to stay several days, if the Gould 
hearing lasts. 

Cordially, yours, 


2016 Mt. ROYAL AVENUE. 
Baltimore, May 24, 1919. 
Brig. Gen. M. CHURCHILL, 
War Department, Military Intelligence Division, 
Washington. 

Dear GEN, CHURCHILL: There are so many sectors in the world a part of your 
province you can not read all that is written, but the March and June (just 
out) articles in World’s Work contain so many particular facts related to the 
special work you have told me of, and the June article particularly might 
equally well be a Military Intelligence Division report, that I am hoping you 
can read at least those two. 

The June article evades naming a number of guilty Mexicans, as to which 
I can well give you the actual names, and you should Know them. 

Beginning on page 219: The general who demands the 20,000 pesos with a pis- 
tol, was Heriberto Jara, a year ago in command in Vera Cruz; now Minister to 
Cuba. The cattle shipments, with a Nogales bank hint, refers to Carranza 3 
this loot with other, said to amount to some six millions, is deposited for him 
personally in Japan, in Salvador and Argentina. The official at the head of 
the tariff evasions, and many similar tax frauds (for which very purposes ex- 
cessive imposts are laid, that they may be brought out of) is intended for Nieto. 
The purchasers of the French exchange with canceled paper, were Luis 
Cabrera and Obregon, Pablo Gonzalez and Luis Patino, his immediate subor- 
dinates, are the men higher up in the gray automobile robberies: but a bit ago 
when the attack was getting warm they threatened to pass the blame “on 
up ”—where it belonged. This I take more a threat by them, than positive evi- 
dence against Carranza; Carranza takes his in his way, on the north border 
and from German and other sources, and the army loot is “Army.” Not men- 
tioned in the article is the fact that Obregon is no cohead of the reds with 
Alvarado, as proven in the Felipe Carrillo papers I got track of in New York. 

Please regard me as always at your service for anything I can do. 

Very cordially, yours, 
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2016 Mount ROYAL AVENUE, 
Baltimore, August 6, 1919. 
NEwWTon D. BAKER, Esq., 
Secretary of War, 
Washington. 


My Dear BAKER: David Lawrence has appeared with an article, on its 
face inspired by the Mexican Embassy, and while charging me with having 
been “long a secret agent of the revolutionists in Mexico” makes another 
effort to discredit me as having claimed to have support and authority from 
you and from the State Department, which is “emphatically denied: Wash- 
ington disavows him.” 

I have been writing to you on this matter for seven months and have 
had conversations with you. Through all this, one thing has been absolutely 
clear—that it was all based on whut Consul Thompson in the Times for 
Sunday called “the most thorough study of Mexico under revolutionary con- 
ditions ever made by any one man, Mexican or foreigner.” It was based on 
ny belief resulting from that study (which I began predisposed toward Car- 
runza) that Carranza had betrayed Wilson, was our enemy, and a still worse 
enemy of his own country; that he would have to fall. at which time we would 
either have to intervene by force and administer Mexico for ourselves or 
find some way of establishing a stable. honorable, and friendly Mexican ad- 
Ininistration; that steps preliminary to that end were diplomatically impossible, 
of course, while we continued recognition to Carranza; but that I in a wholly 
personal way, without having and just because, I could truthfully say, I did 
not have any official connection or authority from our Government, could of 
my own motion keep in friendly intercourse with these others. | 

Of all this there has never been the least secret between us. I told you and 
others the exact facts; also there is not a letter; nor did I ever in words tell 
anyone claiming to have authority. I asserted the exact opposite, because the 
opposite was not only true but the only way I could hope to carry on. 

Now, I brought all this to you as a matter of obvious duty as an American. It 
was my duty to give the administration first call. In one of my letters I told 
you that I had neither sought nor desired expressions of opinion from you, 
only to give you information, which you replied, acknowledging my special 
facilities for acquiring such and your duty and pleasure in receiving it. 

I began and carried on not only this independent work but my letters to 
you in the effort to avert what is now coming very close—armed intervention. 
I took this information to you because of our past acquaintance, and because 
by its very nature it was outside the province of our offici:ds to gather at first . 
hand, and I did it that through vou the President, in whose hands the final 
action lies, might be informed. You received it for transmission to him and 
the State Department in proper course; now, David Lawrence says none of: 
it has heen transmitted to either him or the State Department. 

You never on any occasion told me, as Lawrence says, that my information 
must be presented directly to the President or the State Department; you wrote 
me to the exact contrary effect. 

I did not threaten, as Lawrence implies, that if you or the State Department 
refused to lend me a sympathetic ear, I would put the matter before the Rules 
Committee; I wrote Şou as a friend to you, and to the President, urging you 
to pass the facts on before the Rules Committee brought it out (as they were 
sure to do, once I was called to make political capital). 

The chairman asked me if I had made any reports on conditions in Mexico 
to any Government officials, when I said I had written to you and to Gen. 
Churchill, with information, he served me written notice to bring copies. I 
did not think all my letters to you should be so introduced, and I kept them out 
only by claiming they were not official, but letters to a personal friend, “ of 
whom I have always been very fond.” (Quite true—in the old days I knew 
you in Cleveland, I did have the highest liking and regard for you.) But now 
this is all turned around to charging me with “claiming” your close friend- 
ship and special intimacy, at least implying authorization. This is not a 
proper return for what I was trying to do. 

Lest you may not have seen my response in the papers, I wish to call your 
attention to the end of Lawrence’s article, where after a talk with “a State 
Department official” I am said to have gone out to do a certain thing on the 
ground I had been encouraged by the Government to do so. I met that official 
at the instance of a mutual friend, a warm supporter of Wilson; we had four 
talks; it was understood the whole was completely confidential; I have so 
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kept it; the information to Lawrence can only have come from the other man, 
himself opening the confidence, and in an effort to discredit me. But for- 
tunately (our fjnal talk having been at my room in the Willard last Thursday 
evening), Friday evening, after due consideration, I tried to reach him to say 
I could not go on; failing to reach him, on Sunday I wrote him that: “ Under 
political conditions as they now are, I can not go on with the matter we 
lately discussed.” This letter he must have had on Monday; and on Tuesday 
he gives the matter to Lawrence—48 hours after I had declined to do further 
with the matter. 

Now, Baker, there is not one thing in all this past year’s record that has not 
been legitimate, or which I have not openly let you and other officials know. I 
have not been an “agent,” in the accepted meaning; no one has either directed 
me or paid me. You told me yourself I was the only man you had talked 
Mexico with, who did not have an “interest.” The part I have played has 
been that of pleader for an oppressed people, parallel, though not yet so awful, 
as with the Armenians. In addition I have tried to do something to help my 
own administration when a crisis came I believed would come, and is now 
at hand. The fact that I put myself at your and Wilson’s command first, is now 
used to discredit me—or to try it, since the record is too clear to allow it. My 
one great object in it all was to avert armed intervention, and my whole cor- 
respondence with you, which for the reasons above I kept out of the Gould 
hearing record, shows that and everything else I herein say, absolutely. 

I therefore wish to ask you now, whether you know any reason why I should 
not allow my letters to you to be made public—since they were not official, and 
therefore did not and could not compromise you officially in any way. Have 
you any objection to my printing them, if I so desire? 

As I size the present situation after many talks with many people, the Re- 
publicans are against armed intervention for reasons, at least, of economy ; 
also for the higher reasons; the Democrats in Congress seem to be for it; the 
Military Intelligence is against it; but departmental circles seem to regard it 
as inevitable, and in some cases to regard it with complacency. I repeat again, 
it is neither honorable nor necessary, and what is most needed is knowledge of 
the real facts to avert it. For that, and that only, I have been working. 

I am sending a copy of this to the President. 

Very sincerely, yours, 


AUGUST 15, 1919. 


My Dear BAKER: I have yours of the 10th, on my return from the North. I 
‘ want to say that in both form and content it is very gratifying. However 
radically one may differ with another in political opinions, one hopes to keep 
unbroken at least the memory of friendly estimations, and this latter your 
letter has maintained, for it is apparent that David Lawrence misrepresented 
you quite as he tried to do me. His whole article implied that he was quoting 
you, among others. 

You are entirely correct: There is no mystery whatever in either my letters 
or conversations with you, nor has there been in my other activities in the 
Mexican matter. 

I went to Mexico predisposed toward Carranza and his movement; I found 
a condition of unbelievable misery, oppression, and anti-Americanism, boding 
ill for the future of the whole continent. I became convinced that with the 
end of the Great War our Government would have to come to the “ radical 
change of policy " now indicated in the note of July 22 to the Carranza gov- 
ernment. I besides found the whole régime there one of force, of chaos and 
crime, founded on usurpation, and resisted by liberty-loving Mexicans through 
the whole country, men of standing and probity, and ready to be our friends. 
From top to bottom I found Carranza soldiers to be the real “ bandits.” Dip- 
lomatic exigencies, to speak so, however, completely confounded the Carranza 
element with “ Mexico.” Its crimes were charged against the nation in general. 
And it remained the dictum that “It is Carranza or armed intervention, for 
there are not other Mexicans to turn to.” This was covered by the diplomatic 
technicality that, while maintaining relations, we must not take any steps to 
safeguard the future, however black and positive that might be. This diplo- 
matie technicality has been completely brushed aside time and again in our 
late European dealings—Greece, Turkey, Austria and her now released peoples, 
Belgium while still “ neutral” with Germany. 
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Convinced that Carranza would fall, and then would come the crime of 
armed intervention, I set out to do what I could as a private citizen to avert it. 
Mavy Mexicans say we have only been letting Carranza destroy Mexico, and 
letting his insults to us go on, that we might enter and take more territory. If 
we go in now with force, still confounding Mexico with Carranza and ignoring 
the aid of these others who have begged us for the relief, we as Americans have 
the heart and spirit to give—we will foreclose for all time before the bar of 
history our chance to disprove that charge. As an American I am going to 
protest to the end against such a course—the course of dishonor for us. 

I have done no act to “ promote revolution ” against Carranza. I have given 
myself the task of seeing that the crisis did not come in a state of noninforma- 
tien on the part of the American people and at a moment of inflamed sentiment. 
I dared to go into print, not in cheap publications, but in those of the highest 
standing in the countryv—including the one at whose head was our ainbassado, 
to England; I did this eight months ago, when mine was the only voice; now the 
whole set of facts I gave out are acknowledged from one end of the country to 
the other; and they were and are acknowledged as not inspired by either enmity 
toward Mexico or a desire for armed intervention, but by the very opposite of 
those motives—an abiding friendship for “ Mexico ” and a belief in her possi- 
bilities of even democratic self-government and national respectability—in time, 
and with support in her present transition crisis. In this I still seem to be 
ahead of many—who know the matter less well than I do. In to-day’s paper I 
find, referring to note of July 22, that “the State Department has proceeded 
cautiously because there is no one outside of Carranza with whom the United 
States Government can deal, and a break with Carranza apparently has no 
other alternative than armed intervention or war.” 

It is exactly to prepare against that situation, for the benefit of my own Gov- 
ernment, that I have been trying; and it has been solely to declare to you that 
there is at least a way to begin that safer path, that I have written my letters 
of the past months. 

I have not tried to overthrow Carranza, as such words are usually meant; I 
have based my action on a predicated passing of Carranza by the sheer neces- 
sities of the case, and that I might then have a way to show to rehabilitate— 
without war. I found various Mexican parties; the general belief was that 
none of these would come together—but nobody save myself has tried to find 
out practically whether they would or not. I have, for instanee, much influence 
with the Zapatista element—an influence that can be a moderating and restrain. 
ing one if need comes—just because I went among them in a friendly way, 
found what they are longing for (which is just what you and I and Wilson all 
proclaim), and treated them as just men. I am certain I can bring them into a 
coalition administration (after Carranza is gone), instead of their continuing 
to be an obstacle to peace. 

I can exert the same influence in Oaxaca, und Oaxaca provides that legal 
point upon which a diplomatic recognition could be based; if we withdrew 
recognition from Carranza, the State of Oaxaca, as the residuary of the con- 
stitutional order under the old, the real constitution, becomes ipso facto the 
bearer of Mexican legality; it is at least well arguable whether withdrawal of 
the one recognition does not automatically grant the other. 

I have a similar influence with the Felix Diaz party. I find them, in natural 
loyalty to their leader, disposed to think about a new administration, with him 
dominant; this especially whenever some one tells them “ Wilson is about to 
recognize Felix Diaz,” as has been done several times in the past few months 
by people who had much appearance (to them, at least) of authority. But my 
influence there is constantly exerted to a genuine coalition, and it can be 
brought about. 

I have not made contact with Villa and Angeles. but I have been visited by 
supporters of theirs, assuring me that if I will take the pains I can get all the 
assurances I can ask from them. | 

That is, through all this I have sought to prevent any of these elements be- 
coming an obstacle to unification when the critical time comes, and this is an 
end to which no one else has taken a single step, but an end I am willing to say 
I can put through if permitted. Does not that mean peace instead of war? 
Honor instead of dishonor? 

In all this I have made no secret with you or anyone. I have put myself, first, 
at the disposal of the administration, because it is that the Republicans natur- 
ally want to take credit to themselves by finding and putting over a solution 
that will stand criticism; some people would be quite willing to see Wilson 
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invade Mexico, though the Republicans in Congress are against it. Most of 
them want intervention no more than I; but all have been ignorant of the funda- 
mental facts, and the State Department has continued to insist there is no 
solution but Carranza or war, and that is daily more certainly meaning war. 

In these days our political opinions constantly shift our associations, we are 
radically opposed to one vital issue, unqualifiedly at one upon another. In this 
Mexico matter I am neither Republican nor Democrat; I am anti-intervention, 
because it can be avoided. And Mexico can be rebuilt by our friendship, coop- 
eration, and resources. 

This association of mine with the various anti-Carranza Mexicans has now 
lately, under Carranza inspiration, been attacked as secret intrigue. In spite 
of the fact that the only possible way for me to carry on successfully in such 
an effort wns to be, and be openly, merely a private citizen, without “ authoriza- 
tion from Washington.” David Lawrence has made absolutely false statements, 
apparently quoting you and others directly, to discredit me on that line. And 
he has long been considered the “administration mouthpiece "—the one who 
says what Wilson and Fletcher want said. Your letter is therefore most 
gratifving, agreeing as it does completely with my own understanding of our 
relations and not David Lawrence’s. And with you I see not the slightest 
reason for any controversy in the papers. It is still my intention to try to find 
out how he got the letters to H. L. Hall, whom you will remember long as an 
emissary of the State Department in Mexico, acting with Lind, Fuller, ete., and 
so a man I am quite justified in talking Mexico to. Mr. Hall writes me now in 
the matter, and it appears that his apartments were entered in his absence and 
my letters stolen from a lock compartment where he kept various papers and 
correspondence. I think it is up to Lawrence to explain how they came to him. 
He says they came to him from the Mexican Government. 

So far, therefore, from denying the activities asserted, I gladly acknowledge 
them in the form above—not of “Intrigue for intervention” or to force that by 
bringing about another Columbus raid, all in collusion with the “oil men.” as 
the New York Call monstrously charges me on the strength of the Lawrence 
article. And the associations thus formed can be of use to you in either of 
two events: 

If you go on to intervention, I can use these formed connections to provide 
protection for American lives, American women, and for property in general, 
in that critical period in Carranza territory before we ourselves are able to 
give that protection. I do not think you would dare refuse such an offer as 
this in such event. 

If you want to know what can be done to establish a new friendly Mexican 
adininistration that will take our proferred aid in a proper way for the re 
habilitation of the country, actually, and without the stigma of force and arms, 
or a “financial protectorate,” you may have an answer. : 

Eight or ten months ago my ability to do anything in either of these two 
Ways might have been doubted; you will not do so now. 

And so, now that your letter has restored the cordiality which for a time 
seemed to be threatened. I beg you to consider me still at your service—just 
becnuse, though a Republican in all other matters, in this I am neither Re- 
publican nor Democrat. 

Very sincerely, yours, 
WILIAM GATES. 

The CuarrMan. Have you any connection, financially or otherwise, 
with the Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico? 

Dr. Gares. None whatever. I am not a member. l 

The CHamrman. Have you any connection with any Americans who 
are interested in Mexico in getting out propaganda for them or for 
anyone else? , 

Dr. Gares. No, sir. l 

The Cuamrman. These articles to which you have referred, and 
which you have written for various magazines—were they written at 
the suggestion, or request, or with the knowledge of Americans in- 
terested in Mexico? 
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Dr. Gates. No, sir; upon my own Initiative entirely and before I 
had ‘i any Americans interested in Mexico—that is, of the present 

ople. 

The CuarmaN. Have you been in any conspiracy with any one, 
Mexican or American, to bring about intervention in Mexico? 

Dr. Gates. It is a part of my complaint that I have been charged 
with being an interventionist, whereas I claim myself to be about 
the most pronounced anti-interventionist in the country. 

The CuairmMaNn. Have you any connection with any Americans in 
this country or in Mexico ey you are influenced in your ideas 
either for or against intervention 

Dr. Gates. Not in the slightest. 

The Caarmrman. Then you have been presenting to the public, sole- 
ly upon your own initiative, such information as you have given; and 
the testimony which you gave before the congressional committee 
Was given in the same spirit in which your ‘articles have been 
written £ 

Dr Gates. Exactly. In fact, I might say that I think the Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico was founded 
in January, and the greater portion of my articles were already 
written or outlined before that time, before that association was 
formed, and months before I met any of the people connected with 
that, or any of the oil men. 

The Cuarrman. Then you are not one of the American “ vul- 
tures” who are seeking to secure annexation of Mexico and its great 
cil and mining wealth for the benefit of some exploiting Americans? 

Dr. Gates. Senator, I would like to take occasion on that ques- 
tion to tell you how I first met any of the oil men. It will take only 
amoment. I think it was in February there were some resolutions, 
J think, in Congress, and the newspapers printed these with several 
heads—* Make Mexico pay.” I remember that particularly. It was 
a resolution that Mexico has been very bad and must pay claims. It 
was also at that time that somebody started the idea that we should 
buy Lower California in order to take payment for the outrages on 
American citizens. 

The first loan that the new independent Republic of Mexico put 
out was at 35 per cent discount off, and. with commissions, it 
amounted to 68 per cent discount. Mexico has often paid thirty- 
three per cent a year for a loan put out by a temporary dictator which 
did not profit the Republic at all. 

There was a claim, I remember, against the Mexican Government 
of 145,000 pesos for some lands which somebody was said to have 
owned—this was a Mexican—which in the course of some nine or 
ten years was paid by the Mexican Government with 1.700.000 pesos, 
and so on and so on. The extent to which Mexico has had to pay, 
and as you remember, in connection with a 750.000 loan by. I think, 
Miramon. which was expended corruptly, in which 15,000.000 of Na- 
poleon ITI 

The Cuarman. We will be glad to go into those matters a little 
later. 

Dr. Gates. May I finish, in just a moment, Senator? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. 

Dr. Gates. With all that in my mind I thought that would be a 
good article to write, how Mexico had been paving. I wrote to the 
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New York Public Library, to Herbert Putnam and to Mr. John Bar- 
rett if they had any material to add to mine, to send me some ma- 
terial. Mr. John Barrett referred me to a Mr. Harold Walker who 
was said to have some material upon that subject. 

That was the way I came to meet any of the oil people to get 
something of that kind from them. I had never met or seen any of 
them before. 

The Cuairman. Did you go into any agreement with Mr. Walker 
to get out propaganda in favor of intervention in Mexico? Did you 
have any such discussion with him? 

Dr. Gates, Absolutely not. 

The CHarrman. For the present I have no further questions. 

Senator Branpecer. I have none. 

The Ciarrman. We will be glad to summon you again later at 
another phase of the question. 

The committee will go into executive session to complete the evi- 
dence of Mr. Smith. 

(Thereupon, at 4 o’clock p. m., the committee went into executive 
session, and after the consideration of executive business the com- 
mittee adjourned, to meet at 10.30 o’clock a. m., Monday, Septem- 
ber 15, 1919.) 
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MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 15, 1919. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 
11.40 o'clock a. m. in room 422 Senate Office Building, Senator Albert 
B. Fall presiding. 

Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 

The Cuamman. Is Mr. de Bekker present? 

T. DE BEKKER. Yes, sir. 
The Cnamman. Will you come around, please? 


TESTIMONY OF L. J. DE BEKKER. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

e CHammMan. Give your full name, please. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Leander J. de Bekker. 

I regret, Senator, not having received the notification that my 
presence was desired last week. There [producing paper] is a notice 
that came in lieu of the telegram directed: to my office. The telegram 
itself I did not receive until the 12th. 

The Cuamman (to the secretary of the committee). Have you the 
i of the subpeena ? 

n accordance with the custom of the Senate, telegraphic sub- 
Penas are sent, and one was sent to you on September 9. 

r. DE BEKKER. Yes, sir; that is the one I received, Senator. 

The Cuarmman. Another on September 10. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. That I did not receive. 

The CHarrman. On September 10 the Sergeant-at-Arms received 
notice from the Western Union Telegraph Co. that telegram dated 
September 9, addressed to L. J. de Bekker, Bush Terminal Building, 

ew York City, was not delivered; reason, party unknown. 
= fr. DE Bexxer. I made inquiry about that, and was told by the 
owe Union they made an attempt to deliver it to the League for 
the Enforcement of Peace, of which Mr. Taft is president. 

e CHarrman. We want to clear the record now. There was 
some newspaper report about it, and this is simply that the whole 
matter may be cleared up. 

'. DE BEKKER. Yes. 
the Cramman. On September 10 another subpeena was sent to 
Fo ie dress given by Mr. McDonald. “Mr. L. J. de Bekker, 130 

Y-second Street, New York City.” 
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Mr. pe BEKKER. I received a telephonic communication from 
Washington, probably in response to that. 

The Cuarrman. The Sergeant-at-Arms has turned over to us your 
telegram of the 11th acknowledging your receipt of the telegraphic 
subpoena of the 9th, and stating that you had not received it until 
“to-day ”—that was the 11th—owing to insufficient address. On 
September 12 the Western Union Telegraph Co. notified the Ser- 
geant-at-Arms that a telegram of the 9th to L. J. de Bekker, Bush 
Terminal Building, New York City, was delivered O. K. 

Mr. pe Bekker. Yes; it came by mail, however, Senator. 

Senator BranprEcEe. By mail from Washington ? 

Mr. pe Bekker. No; by mail froin the Western Union office in 
New York. 

The Cuammayn. On the 13th the Postal Telegraph Co. notified the 
Sergeant-at-Arms of the Senate as follows: “ Your telegram of 10th 
to de Bekker, 130 W. 42 St., signed Barry, undelivered. No such 
number. Can you give better address?” 

Mr. bE Bexxer. The number should be 130. Senator. 

The Cuamman. And we have here my telegram of September 12 
to you, “You will appear before the committee Monday, 15th, 11 
a. m. 

Mr. pw Brxker. I received that. 

The Cirrsirmax. 426 Senate Office Building. You had a telephone 
vommunication also, did you? | 

Mr. prt BEKKER. Yes. I have not, Senator, seen anv of the min- 
utes of your committee except as to the hearing of Mr. McDonald. 
There were some questions addressed to Mr. McDonald which he 
himself apparently was not able to answer, and as a matter of sav- 
ing time I have made a brief memo giving such information as I 
ean on those subjects. May I submit it to you? 

The Cnarrman. Yes. First state your business, please, your oc- 
cupation. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I am a writer. 

The CHairMan. Engaged in any particular line of writing now, 
Mr. de Bekker? 

Mr. poe Bekker. No; I am not doing very much in the writing line 
at this moment. 

The Cuairman. For newspapers or publicity or otherwise? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Oh, I am handling the matter for the League of 
Free Nations Association. 

Senator Branpeare. Mr. Chairmen, in relation to this memoran- 
dum he submits, I would like to hear it read if, gt is going into the 
record. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. I would be very glad if you choose to— 

Senator Braxpecre. That is, I do not think matters ought to be 
put into the record bodily without our knowing what they are. 

The Crarrman, I agree with you entirely. 

So, Mr. de Bekker, you may read the memorandum. 

Mr. be Bexser. I will, if you desire, but possibly your clerk would 
make a better job of it. 

The Cuarrman. I think you had better read it yourself. l 

Mr. pe Begkrr. “ This memorandum is submitted to save time by 
furnishing the information sought from examination of previous 
witnesses as indicated by questions in the stenographic reports. 
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“ I am a member of the Mexican Committee of the League of Free 
Nations Association and of the association itself, and have been 
chiefly responsible for the activities of the committee in its attempt 
to reply to the propaganda favoring an intervention in Mexico. 

“ Having been threatened with a libel suit by the Association of 
Oil Producers in Mexico in their letter published in the Nation, 
I have avoided any specific mention of the oil interests by name. 
The Nation of July 26, 1919, page 108——” 

The Secretary. What is that reference, please ? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. The Nation, of July 26, 1919, page 108. But 
assuming that the statements made before the committee are privi- 
leged—I am right in that, am I not, Senator? 

The Cuarrman. If you desire to claim privilege; yes, sir. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I do desire to claim privilege. 

“T give the list of the oil interests concerned, which Mr. McDonald 
our chairman, did not have in his possession when testifying before 
the committee: California Petroleum Co., Continental Mexican Pe- 
troleum Co., Freeport & Mexican Fuel Oil Corporation, Huasteca 
Petroleum Co., Mexican Gulf Oil Co., Mexican Petroleum Co. 
(Ltd.), of Delaware, Mexican Petroleum Corporation, National 
Oil Co., Pan-American Petroleum & Trading Co., Panuco- 
Boston Oil Co., Port Lobos Petroleum Co.. Snowden & Mc- 
Sweeny, Southern Oil & Transport Corporation, Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, Tamiahua Oil Co., The Texas Co., Tuxpam 
Petroleum Co., Union Oil Co. of California, Union Petroleum Co. 
Among the most active individual propagandists are Edward L. 
Doheny, leader of the entire group of oil interests operating in 
Mexico; I. Jewell Williams, a Philadelphia lawyer, who is also 
president of the Boston-Panuco Oil Co.; and Burton W. Wilson, 
a New York lawyer in the employ of the Standard Oil Co., or 
those of its subsidiary corporations operating in Mexico. Charles 
Hudson Boynton, at one time superintendent of the Associated 
Press in Washington, is the press agent for this group. The list is 
probably not complete, but Mr. Boynton can give a complete list 
of the Association of Oil Producers in Mexico, of which he is also 
press agent. All of the corporations above named are members of 
the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico, of which Mr. Boynton is ‘executive director’ (which may 
be interpreted press agent), with offices at 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; Frank J. Silsbee is styled secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, and in 
the absence of these persons the office appears to be in charge of 
Harry W. Berbie. 

“As to the mining and ranch interests involved in the effort to bring 
about an intervention, Mr. Boynton, who, if not present at this ses- 
sion, can easily be reached, can give you more accurate information 
than I can. A ‘mining and melting group’ is carried in the mem- 
bership of the list of the National Association for the Protection 
of American Rights in Mexico, but there is a possibility that some 
members of this group would be averse to intervention. among them 
Nicholas F. Brady. This statement is true also of the ranch eroups 
and other groups listed in the Boynton organizations. Thus, Thomas 
W. Lamont, of J. P. Morgan & Co., may be averse to intervention. 
and I should be disposed to give the benefit of the doubt to many 
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others claimed as adherents in the Boynton propaganda. The facts 
may have been represented incorrectly, as when Prussuig, a legal 
hirling of the propagandists, told Oswald Garrison Villard in my 
presence that ‘the oil men don’t want an intervention.’ 

“As to the pen name of Kincheloe Robbins, concerning which the 
chairman sought information from Mr. McDonald, I might say 
that it was adopted for reasons which appeared sound to me and 
to the New York Tribune as a signature for certain articles of mine 
published last year. Maj. Thomas L. Kincheloe, a soldier of the War 
of Independence, was my great-grandfather, and so was Daniel Rob- 
bins, of Baltimore, a shipowner of the same period. The only other 
pen name I have used in the last 10 years was ‘An Abstracter of the 
Quintessence,’ signed to a series of nonpartisan political articles in 
the New York Evening Post during the last presidential campaign. 

“ My article on ‘ Wilson’s Mexican Policy,’ incorrectly quoted in 
the stenographer’s minutes as ‘ Wilson’s Mistaken Policies,’ was 
based on a contribution of mine to the New York Evening Post in 
1916, brought down to date by including his address to the Mexican 
editors. It contains nothing that can be construed into an attack 
upon the President, nor can anything else issued by the League of 
Free Nations Association since my connection with the organization 
be so construed. 

“ The editorial from ‘ Excelsior,’ and also the interview had by that 
newspaper with the archbishop of Guadalajara, were translated and 
sent to me by Mr. Winton, lately a witness before the committee. 

“ The ‘Appeal to the President ’ was written by me in collaboration 
with Mr. McDonald, at his request, and was submitted to several mem- 
bers of our association for criticism and to several persons not mem- 
bers of our association. By the time the revision had been completed 
it was announced that the President was preparing to leave Wash- 
ington. We struck from the printed copies the names of members 
of our committee on Mexico, as they had not had an opportunity of 
discussing it in meeting. All members present of the committee on 
Mexico agreed to it at a meeting held last Friday, and their signa- 
tures will be printed with ours hereafter. Our assumption that Presi- 
dent Wilson 1s aware of the nature of the propaganda against Mexico 
now being printed is based on his statement ‘ issued from the White 
House’ to the Associated Press, dated March 25, 1916, which reads 
as follows: 

Convineed that powerful influences are at work to force intervention in 
Mexico, administration officials were to-day considering just what steps shall 
be taken to bring the agitation to an end. * + + President Wilson is said 
to be determined to stop the circulation of inflammatory rumors and to tuke 
legal steps if necessary. 

“ We believe that the President is well informed as to the nature 
of this plot against Mexico, and that he is at this time in possession 
of documentary evidence regarding some of its ringleaders. And 
it is our sincere hope that he will produce this evidence in time to 
avert an intervention. 

“When the Senator desired that Mr. McDonald give him a specific 
instance of propaganda against Mexico, I fancy the Senator must 
have been in a jocular mood, for I can not suppose that he does not 
read the newspapers, or that he does not possess a complete file of 
the articles issued by the various Boynton agencies. If he will re- 
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fer to the newspapers detailing the adventures of a German spy in 
Mexico, he will find that it is sponsored by the National Association 
for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico. Although there 
is no reason to suppose that this person ever saw President Carranza, 
and a specific denial to that effect was made in dispatches from 
Mexico City by President Carranza himself, its serial publication 
was not interrupted. 

“T submit herewith, although I am confident that the Senator has 
seen it already, the monthly bulletin of the National Association for 
the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, wholly devoted to 
attacks on Mexico, and, in many instances, unsigned attacks. 

“ I submit herewith the announcement of a series of atrocity stories 
written by Agnes C. Laut, the letter of her manager frankly saying 
that ‘in view of the fact that the Monroe doctrine was only written 
into the peace terms on condition of a clean-up in Mexico,’ etc., and 
speaking of Miss Laut, who represented, herself in Mexico as being 
staff correspondent of the Saturday Evening Post as having ‘ just 
returned from a long trip to Mexico for the financial journals of 
England, Canada, and the United States.’ 

= o is Miss Laut? 

“ She is of Canadian birth, and was named as a pro-German sus- 
pect in the list given out last winter by the United States Department 
of Justice. She is the author of an article in The Independent which 
was accompanied by a fake atrocity picture, as recently exposed by 
the New York Call. 

« Who pays Miss Laut? 

«Ask her, Senator, as she has been an interested spectator at these 
hearings. Ascertain if her real masters include the list of petroleum 
trade papers named by Mr. Boynton’s propaganda societies as be- 
longing to them, or if she has any interest in a great philanthropic 
work for children in Mexico backed by Dr. Norman Bridge, of Chi- 
cago, a member of the National Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico. 

«I submit herewith a letter from Mr. Boynton to Mr. Villard as 
evidence of the care he exercises in watching the metropolitan press 
for any symptom of a word friendly to Mexico. I submit other 
letters from him to the same publication, establishing his connec- 
tion with the oil interests he is especially hired to defend. and ask 
that he be required to produce similar letters attacking me, addressed 
to the editor of the New York Tribune, with whom also he desired 
to renew old acquaintances. 

“ Who pays Mr. Boynton? : 

“ Let him answer for himself, since he has also been an interested 
spectator at these hearings. 

“I submit herewith a copy of the New York Call, containing a 
photograph of the letter by which William Gates, a go-between for 
various Mexican bandits, is accredited as agent to the chairman of 
the House Committee on Rules, who recently ‘investigated ’ Mexi- 
can affairs for ‘General’ Mexcua, now exiled in Habana. 

“ Who is Mr. Gates? 

“ His letters and that of Secretary Baker in the same publication 
tell the story rather more completely than when he gave his remark- 
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able testimony before Mr. Campbell’s committee, where three New 
York dailies disagreed as to his business and residence. 

“ Who pays Mr. Gates? 

“ He has been an interested spectator at these hearings, and also a 
witness. Is he a millionaire, traveling for pleasure, as he told an 
editor in Yucatan? 

“ Senator, if I were in a position to subpoena witnesses, and com- 
pel evidence, I think I would interrogate some of the propagandists 
against Mexico, of whom, I am told by friends, there are sometimes 
a dozen present at these hearings. . 

“The suggestion that I made months ago that there should be a 
congressional hearing for Latin-American affairs in general was well 
meant, but when I made it I confess that I had not foreseen the pos- 
sibility of such a hearing as this. 

“In conclusion, Senator, I beg that you will understand that my 
attitude toward Mexico is that of a loyal American who merely 
desires a ‘square deal’ for Mexico, as for all the world. I do not 
believe that, under the tremendous difficulties of a reconstruction 
with the rest of the world just emerging from war, the present gov- 
ernment in Mexico has created ideal conditions. But I am con- 
vinced that President Carranza is the strong man of that country, 
that he is honest, intelligent, and sincere. At this moment he 1s, 
I believe, giving a better government to the Mexican people than 
we could. I speak with knowledge of conditions in Haiti and Santo 
Domingo. And if there had been in any Mexican city within the last 
six months as such disorders as we have had in New York, Boston, 
Chicago, and Washington, to say nothing of the sporadic outbursts 
of mob violence to which we have grown accustomed in Texas, our 
newspapers have been strangely silent. I saw, Senator, with my 
own eyes, a prosperous Mexico, except in places where American 
influence is strong, as in bandit ridden Tampico. I know and you 
know that dynamite with which to blow up trains and wreck build- 
ings is not made in Mexico by Pelaez and such like bandits, but in 
the United States. I know that the Americans killed in Mexico 
are victims of deadly weapons made in America.’ I deplore the 
crimes in Mexico, but I deplore the crimes in the United States, and 
it does not seem to me that in our present international situation we 
should throw mud at our neighbors.” 

The CHarrMan. Mr. de Bekker, the testimony to which you have 
referred, that of Mr. McDonald and Mr. Inman, was with reference 
to the identification of various documents, articles or reprints sent 
out by the League of Free Nations Association for publication as 
well as for other propaganda purposes. You have read that tes- 
timony, you say? 

Mr. ve BEKKER. I have read the testimony of Mr. McDonald, 
but only the newspaper reports of the appearance of Mr. Winton 
and of Mr. Inman. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McDonald’s testimony was to the effect that 
you and himself prepared and sent out, or that you largely prepared 
and sent out various material. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. That would be correct. 

The CuarrmMan. One of which articles was a translation from 
Excelsior of August 14, 1919. Did you pass upon that? 

Mr. pe Bexker. Might I see it, Senator? 
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The CuamMan. Certainly [handing paper to witness]. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. That I believe was sent to us by Mr. George F. 
Weeks, of Mexico City. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Weeks, I believe, has been identified as the 
editor, or one of the editors, of La Revista Ilustrada, the illustrated 
review of Mexico. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. That is correct, Senator. 

The Cuamman. Do you happen to know for whom he is working? 

Mr. ve BEKKER. I think he is working for Mr. Weeks, and very 
industriously, Senator, from his correspondence. 

The Cuamman. Do you know—of your own knowledge, of course; 
if you do not, we can interview some one else about it. 

Mar. DE BEKKER. Why don’t you ask him to come to your hearings 
in Texas, Senator? I think he would be glad to give you all the 
information he can. 

The Coamman. I thank you for your suggestion. Arrangements 
have already been made to secure Mr. Week’s evidence. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Good. 

The CoArrMAN. So we are in accord in some matters at any rate. 

Mr. pp BEKKER. Good. 

The CuarrMaNn. However, I am simply going to ask you whether 
you know of your own knowledge who is paying Mr. Weeks? 

Mr. pp Bekker. Why, I should say that he had a subscription 
list of about 15,000 or 20,000 and rather heavy advertising income. 

The CHarrMAN. You do not know whether he is on Carranza’s 
po idea | 

r. DE BEKKER. No, sir; I do not. I have heard other people ask 
the same question and I have not been able to give them any in- 
formation. 

The CoarmMan, This advance proof from the World To-morrow— 
ri a ae You say this article you think was sent you by 


Mr. oe BexKxer. That is my impression, Senator. It was either 
sent by Mr. Weeks or Mr. Winton. Both have contributed occa- 
sionally translations from the Mexican papers. 

_ The Carman. What we are seeking to know is whether you 
sent it out? 

Mr. oe BEKKER. Yes; we sent it out. It bears our heading at 
the top, Senator. We send out nothing of an anonymous character. 

The Cmamman. Answer my question. I am seeking to know 
who passed upon it and nothing else. 

Mr. pe Bekker. Yes; both Mr. McDonald and I passed upon it. 

The Carman. This article I hand you? 

Mr. pe Bexxer, Yes; this is by Mr. Norman Thomas. Admirable, 
I should say, Senator. 

The Cuamman. Mr. McDonald and yourself passed upon that 
and sent it out, did you? 

Mr. pe Bexger. Well, we agreed it was one of the very best 
statements of the case that had been made and the public seems 
to agree with us. We have recently had to reprint some 5,000. 

The Cuarrman. You sent it out? 

Mr. pz Bexxer. Yes; you notice it contains a line “ Free Service. 
League of Free Nations Association” at the top. There could be 
no question we sent that out. 
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The CHairman. The purpose of this committee is to find out 
who passed on these articles in the League of Free Nations Associ- 
ation. 

Mr. pe BexxKer. That is very simple. You have already been 
told by Mr. McDonald and myself that we do. 

The CHarrMan. I am identifying the specific articles, and pur- 
suing my own course with your consent. 

r. DE BEKKER. I beg your pardon, Senator. 

The CuairMan (handing paper to witness). Reprinted from the 
New York Sun. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Yes; that would seem to be a pretty thorough 
indication of what we are charging; that the plans for an inter- 
vention are more or less perfected now, Senator, and this was sent 
out as a reprint from the New York Sun, so stated up here, to- 
gether with the article of Dr. Thomas, and I think an explanatory 
letter issued by Mr. McDonald, of which doubtless he gave you a 
copy. If he did not he gladly will, ore I will. We wish to link 
up the article in the New York Sun, which we have no doubt is 
entirely correct—we have a great deal of respect for the Sun and 
always read it carefully, and I fancy that this article from the 
New York Sun, together with the statement of Dr. Thomas, would 
convince almost anybody of ordinary sanity that there is a plot 
against Mexico for an intervention in that country. 

The CuarrMan. I thank you for your suggestion. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Quite welcome, Senator. 

The CuHarrMan. But if you will just answer my questions—— 

Mr. pe BEKKER. To the best of my small ability. 

The CHarrMan (continuing). Then you cah have all the time you 
want to make comments. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I had all the time I wanted. 

The CuarrMan. Then answer the question. 

Senator BranpecEE. What do you mean in commenting on the 
article just shown you by the Senator, from the New York Sun, 
by saying that that indicates that the plans for intervention are 
already made? | 

Mr. be BEKKER. It purports to give the plans, Senator. l 

Senator Branprcer. I have not read the article myself, so I am 
asking you. 

Mr. ne BEKKFR. I say it purports to give the plans. 

Senator BranpEGcee. Well, whose plans? 

Mr. be Bexxer. The plans of the United States Government. 

Senator Branpecre. Very well, that is what I wanted to find out. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Yes, sir. 

The CnairMan. This article, “ Free Service, League of Free Na- 
tions Association,” by Kincheloe Robbins, is one of the articles which 
you are testifying vou wrote under your pen name? 

Mr. ne BEKKER. Yes, sir; I wrote that. 

The Cramman. That was sent out by Mr. McDonald and your- 
self 

Mr. pe Bexxer. By the League of Free Nations Association, of 
which we are both servants. 

The CuarrmMan. Who sent them out? 

Mr. be Bexxer. The stenographers, I presume. I personally do 
not. 
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The Cuarrman. You prepared this article? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. To whom was it submitted ? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Mr. McDonald, I believe, sent it to the printer or 
the stenographers. | 

The Cuairman. Who sent it out? 

Mr. pe Bekker. The stenographers. The League of Free Nations © 
Association is responsible for everything that is sent out, Senator. 

The CHairman. This article [handing paper to witness] talks for 
the year 1918 in Mexico. Who prepared it? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. That was prepared by Mr. Weeks and is, I believe, 
advance matter for the Mexican Review, sent out to us, and being 
included as being informative as to the conditions in Mexico. 

The CHarrman. Who sent that out? 

Mr. pe Bekker. The League of Free Nations Association, Senator. 

The Cramar. Acting through whom? 

Mr. pe Bekker. Mr. McDonald and myself and the office force. 

The Camarma. This Free Service, League of Free Nations Asso- 
ciation, “ Murder and Revenge, by L. J. de Bekker”; you prepared 
that, did you? 

Mr. oe BEKKER. J wrote that; yes, sir. 

The Cyarrman. Who sent it out? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. It was sent out by Mr. McDonald and myself 
through the office force of the League of Free Nations Association. 

The Cnamman, “ Improved Conditions in Mexico,” the same char- 
acter of slip. Who prepared it? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. That, I think, is also advance matter from the 
Mexican Review, Senator, sent out in the same way, by the same 
people. 

The CuairMAN. This “ Weeks vs. Creel,” who prepared it, where 
was it obtained, how was it obtained, and who sent it? 

Mr. pe Bekker. Mr. Weeks wrote a lengthy reply to an article of 
Mr. Creel’s in an American publication in which Mr. Creel gave 
Mexico the devil, and the editors of that publication declined to 
print the response, and having a copy of it with me I simply made 
this adaptation of it from Mr. Weeks’s reply answering Mr. Creel. 
Mr. Weeks’s article has since been published in the current number 
of the Mexican Review, of which I will be glad to submit a copy, 
Senator. 

The CuairMaAn. This was sent out in the same way? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. In the same way. 

The CHarrman. “ Advance proof from the Nation.” “ Release 
August 30, 1919,” “ Mexico’s Future, by L. J. de Bekker.” 

Mr. DE BEKKER. Yes; you need not bother to show me that, Senator. 

The CrrarrmMan. You wrote that, did you? 

Mr. DE BEKKER. Yes; I wrote that. 

The CHarruan. It was sent out by the League of Free Nations 
Associations? 

Mr. p—E BEKKER. Yes, sir. 

The CHareman. Sent out in the same way the others were sent out? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Precisely as you see it there. That will be, I be- 
lieve, in the next number of the Nation; but I am never sure. 

The CHamman. The Free Service article, League of Free Nations 
Association, New York, “Release on receipt,’ headed “ Wilson’s 
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Mexican policy,” is the one to which you refer when you say that 
the stenographer made a mistake and said “ mistaken policy ”? 

Mr. DE Doe Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. That was written by you? 

Mr. pe Bekker. Yes, sir. That, as I said awhile ago, Senator, is 
based on an article published in the New York Evening Post, to 
which has been added the President’s address to the Mexican editors. 

The Carman. That has been sent out in the same way ? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. In the same way. 

The CuHarrmMan. This open letter to the President, “ League of 
Free Nations Association, 130 West Forty-second Street,” September 
3, 1919, addressed to the Hon. Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States of America, The Executive Mansion, Washington, 
D. C., “Mr. President,” and signed “L. J. de Bekker, James G. 
McDonald, for the committee on Mexico ”—you assisted in the prepa- 
ration of this article? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I just gave the details in that memorandum. 

The CHarrMan. I desire to identify it as the article concerning 
which you are testifying. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Oh, yes. 3 

The CHarrman. I notice that in this article you state among other 
things: | 

The only people in fact, Mr. President, who have been uctively engaged in a 
shameless effort, by the publication of alleged atrocities and by the slander of 
the whole Mexican Nation, to force an intervention are a group of oil interests 
and mine owners who, by subsidies to bandits, are fomenting armed rebellion 
against the Government of Mexico, although bound by terms of the concessions 
under which they operate to regard themselves as Mexican citizens in the eyes 
of the law, and not to seek diplomatic aid in the settlement of their grievances 
or claims against the Mexican Government. 

Now, you have referred in this memorandum to propaganda, and 
you have given the names of oil companies here. Were those the 
companies to which you referred in this statement? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who were “ actively engaged in a shameless effort, 
by the publication of alleged atrocities and by the slander of the 
whole Mexican Nation.” 

Mr. pe Bexkrnr. See the bulletion of the National Association for 
the Protection of American Rights in Mexico and I think you will 
find that statement amply confirmed, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. To what date did you have reference? 

Mr. pve Bexxer. Almost any date, I think, Senator; at least two 
numbers. 

The CuHarrMan. Do you happen to have a copy? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I am not sure, Senator. I would be very glad to 
look ina moment. If I have not, there is no doubt it can be obtained. 

The CHArRMAN. You may be excused while you look. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Yes; thank you. I do not seem to have it, Sena- 
tor, but I have no doubt Mr. Boynton can give it to you. 

The CuarrmMan. I have no doubt he can, sir, and Mr. Boynton is 
here under supoena for the purpose of giving us anything for which 
we call, just exactly as you are. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I thank you. 
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The CHamsan. I might say to you, for vour satisfaction at this 
time, that you refer to the chairman of the committee as being 
familiar with the literature sent out by this association. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I presume you would be. 

The Cuarrman. Well, I will inform you I have never read a copy 
of their bulletin. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Oh, I beg your pardon. 

The Cuarmsan. That is for your information. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I thank you. : 

The Cuarrman. You are cooperating with Mr. McDonold. Have 
you seen that letter of Mr. McDonald’s [handing letter to witnevss] ¢ 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I think I have seen it, or a copy of it, Senator. 
However, it is signed by Mr. McDonald. 

The CHairman. Well, I know it is; and you have testified, as he 
has, that you and he were acting for the lengue of Free Nations 
Associations? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarm{an. That is the reason I ask you whether you have 
seen this letter? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You say you have seen it or a copy of it? 

Mr. ve BEKKER. I have seen it now at any rate, Senator. 

The CHarrMax. Had you seen it before? 

Mr. pk BEKKER. I am not positive about it. 

The Cmarrman. Did you know of Mr. McDonald’s request of this 
committee for a hearing for the League of Free Nations Assocaition’s 
Mexican Committee ? 

Mr. De Bexxer. Oh, yes; that was discussed between us. 

The CHamman. You knew that! 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. McDonald expressed the hope there that “ the 
Senate subcommittee will exercise more discretion in its selection of 
witnesses than did the House Committee on Rules. Denunciations 
of a Government with which the United States continues to be in 
friendly treaty relations by a go-between for various bandit chiefs 
were widely exploited through the press recently, and as loyal Ameri- 
cans we hope your committee will not lend itself to similar propa- 

da. 

Mr. Gates has been before this committee—I am not sure that you 
are aware of that fact—for the purpose of placing in the record 
certain documents for which the committe called, consisting of cor- 
respondence and alleged correspondence between Mr. Gates and the 
Secretary of War. He has not as yet been questioned by this com- 
mittee upon any other subject. You have been subpmwnaed because, 
in answer to his request, as chairman, a letter was written Mr. Mc- 
Donald and an answer received from him indicating that the com- 
mittee he desired to have before this subcommittee had dispersed 
and was at other places and that only Dr. Inman was available. 
Immediately upon receipt of that note, subpenas were sent out for 
the gentleman whom Mr. McDonald had indicated he desired to 
have appear here, and also a subpeena for Mr. McDonald. As soon 
as your name developed in connection with this matter, indicating 
that vou might be able to give us some information with reference 
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to this propaganda, you were subpenaed. Mr. Boynton and other 
members of the committee of the Association for the Protection of 
American Rights, I believe they call themselves, are under subpena 
here. Mr. Boynton has brought various papers and documents and 
newspaper clippings and other material, which he has placed at the 
disposal of the members of the committee and which they will use at 
the proper time. The committee is desirous of being advised at this 
time with reference to the article concerning which you are being 
now interrogated, as to what foundation you have for the statement 
made here, to which your attention has just been called, the “ Publi- 
cation of alleged atrocities” and “By the slander of the whole 
Mexican nation.” You have referred me in answer to that question 
to a copy of the bulletin of the —— 

Mr. pe BeEKKeER. The last two issues of the Bulletin, Senator, con- 
tain stories of that character. 

The CuarrmMan. Alleged atrocities? 

Mr. be BexKer, Well, I do not know whether they were actually 
atrocities or not, Senator, so I say alleged, not being sure whether 
they were atrocities, 

he CuarrMan. Why did you use that term, Mr. de Bekker, in 
your letter to the President? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Because I am very doubtful, and I would be very 
much distressed, if they were true. "There are, unfortunately, atroci- 
ties on both sides. The Mexican Government, as you probably know, 
has very lately, through its secretary of the interior, compiled a list 
of outrages committed. or alleged to be committed by Americans 
upon Mexicans. If you have not heard of that or have not seen it 
I should be very glad to see that a translation is sent to you. 

The CuarrMan. I would be very glad to have you send a transla- 
tion. I think it would be very indicative of the business in which you 
are engaged, at any rate. 

Mr. be Bexxer. I think it would, Senator. You are right. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I desire to have the truth on both sides told. 

i The Cuarman. That is the purpose of the committee, and we will 
ave it. : 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Good. 7 

The CuarrmMan. The foundation for your statement that this com- 

any or this association is engaged in the slander of the whole 
Mexican nation is the same as that which you have just given, is it? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Oh, Senator, I have given you in that memoran- 
dum I just read several specific instances of the same character. 

The CHarrMan. What? I have not the memorandum before me. 

Mr. pe BexKer. Well, the Altendorf rot that has been going 
through the Sunday papers, carrying the informata of the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 

The Cuairman. Anything else you have in mind? 

Mr. pe Bexxker. Well, I might be able to help you out in some- 
thing else, Senator. 

The CHarrMAN. Your assistance is all we are seeking, sir. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. That is very kind. Is Mr. Boynton present? 

Mr. Boynton. I am. 

The CyarrmMan. Mr. Boynton, have you copies of your last two 
bulletins? 
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Mr. Boynton. I think I have. 

The CHamman. Furnish them to Mr. de Bekker, then, will you? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. If you care, Senator, there are further details in 
regard to the Creel article [handing paper to the chairman]. 

The Cuarrman. If you desire to read any portion of it yourself, 
sir, you may do so in connection with your testimony. I have no de- 
sire to read it. I have not read it and have no desire to read it. If 
I want Mr. Creel I will have him here. 

Mr. Boynton. I am sorry to say I have the bulletins in this brief 
case almost every day, but they do not seem to be here this morning. 
Ican have them in a few moments. 

The CuarrMAN. It seems to be a remarkable coincidence. Pos- 
sibly, one of you may be able to discover them. : 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I apologize, Senator. I had no intention of slip- 
ping up on it. ] 

ere is an article on the invasion of Mexico from the Arizona 
Labor Journal recently. 

The CuatrrMan. To what has that reference? I was asking you 
about your statement as to “ the slander of the whole Mexican nation.” 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I had in mind the issue of the bulletin in question 
which contained an alleged refutation of the report of conditions in 
Mexico made by the Mexican ambassador when he returned, and I do 
not remember the text of it, but I will be very glad 

Senator BranpecEE. When he returned from where? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. When he returned to Washington, Senator. 

Senator BranpEcEE. From where? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. From Mexico. 

Senator BRaNDEGEE. When was that? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. That was about two months ago, I should say. 
He gave out a statement at that time to the general effect that con- 
ditions were much better now than in the past. 

The CoarnMan. We will have time to take up that bulletin matter 
a little later. 

You write for the Nation, amongst other publications, do you? 

Mr. pe BEKEER. At times; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. In connection with the memorandum which you 
just read, I marked a paragraph in an article in the Nation for Satur- 
day, August 9, 1919, apparently one of a series of articles written by 
yourself, headed “ The plot against Mexico—ITI, by L. J. de Bekker.” 
On page 164 of that publication, appears this quotation from Wash- 
ington, a dispatch by the Associated Press, which you read into the 
poe a short time ago in this memorandum which you had, as 
ollows: 


WILSON TO END PILOT AGAINST MEXICO. 
[By the Associated Press.] 


WasHrIneton.—Convinced that powerful influences are at work to force inter- 
vention in Mexico, administration officials were to-day considering just what 
steps shall be taken to bring the agitation to an end. * * * President 
Wison is said to be determined to stop the circulation of inflammatory rumors, 
and to take legal steps, if necessary. 


You recall that quotation ? 
Mr. pe Bexxer. Yes, sir. 
The CuHarrman. You have used it here now? 
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Mr. pe BEKKER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I notice in this article published on August 9 that 
you say: 

Careful reading of recent anti-Mexican ofl propaganda shows that the press 
agency desires to impress four points on the public: (1) There is no plot 
against Mexico; (2) the plot against Mexico was discovered or invented by 
an author of artistic temperament; (3) the oil men are spending only $30,000 
a month in maintaining armed rebellion against the legitimate and recognized 
Government of Mexico through subsidies to the bandit Pelaez, and not $200,000 
a month as they told the American Embassy in Mexico City; (4) the oil 
interests are really engaged in missionary work in Mexico, seeking rather to 
benefit the downtrodden peon than to exploit the natural wealth of the country 
for selfish purposes. These statements may seem contradictory, but they can 
be reconciled easily by any mind which has been thoroughly lubricated with 
petroleum. For my part, I rarely express doubt at any statement a press agent 
may make. It seems so useless. But points 1 and 2 are flatly denied in a 
document which is entitled to consideration. 

Then you follow with this quotation I have read from a Washing- 
ton dispatch. Now, in this article, Mr. de Bekker, I note there is 
no date to the telegram itself. 

Mr. DE Bekker. Yes, sir. 

The CyarrMan. That statement was sent out three years ago, in 
1916, was it not? What was your purpose in quoting the telegram 
without the date? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I thought it would be interesting to see someone 
come along with a denial such a telegram had ever been sent, Sen- 
ator. 

The CuHarrman. You thought you possibly were the only one who 
had noticed the telegram? 

Mr. ne Bexker. I thought it might well have been forgotten. In 
fact, I think it has been. 

The CHarrman. You did not know it had caused comment and 
answers at the time it was sent out? 

Mr. pe Bexxen. I have the article from the Evening Post, Senator, 
which that is quoted from, giving the date. 

The CHarrMaANn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. pe Bekker. And I believe closing just about that time. 

The Cuarmax. Do vou remember that at about this same date— 
I have not the date of it here as I only have your article before 
me, and as the telegram there has no date I can not give the exact 
date—can you give me the date? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Of what, Senator? 

The CuairmMan, Of this telegram that we are just discussing. 

Mr. pe Bekker. March 25, 1916, I believe it was. 

The CHairMan. Has that date any significance for you at all? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I do not quite get you, Senator. 

The CHarrmMan. Where was Gen. Pershing at that time? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Oh, the article that I have used in obtaining 
that material was written probably about the time of the Pershing 
expedition. In all probability that was the purpose of the article. 

he CHAIRMAN. You did not publish all of this telegram, did 
ou? 
É Mr. pe BEKKER. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. There was some 

Mr. ve Bexkenr. It is published in such a way as to indicate there 
have been deleted passages. 
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The CHarrmMAn. Yes; there is a deleted passage in it. Do you 
know whether the President called the newspaper men together at 
the White House or at the State Department on or about that date, 
ae hat, (bat was what he said to them, what was referred to in this 
telegram: 

Mr. pe Bekker. I should think, Senator, that the Washington 
newspaper men might be able to tell you definitely. I can not. I was 
not in Washington. 

_ The Cuamman. I am asking you because you keep track of this. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I was not in Washington at this time and do not 
know how the matter came out. 

The Cuarrman. You happened to discover this telegram ? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I happened to have written it once before. There 
{handing paper] is a part of the article. That is the reason I hap- 
pened to discover it. There is the first part of it. 

The CnarrMan. This is an article. This is not the telegram, or 
the date. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. But you find the telegram quoted in the article, 
Senator. 

The Carman. Yes; that is one of your articles. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Quite true. 

The CHarrman. I am trying to identify this telegram, and you 
are familiar, apparently, with Mexico, and writing upon Mexico 
for the information of the public, and I am seeking now to show 
your knowledge, and to acquire some information from you if I 
-Ccan. 2 

Mr. pe Bexxker. That is very flattering, Senator. 

The CaarrMan. This is the only portion of this telegram on what 
occurred at that time here with reference to the news that made any 
particular impression on you, is it? 

Mr. ve BEKKER. At any rate, Senator, it is the only portion I 
quoted in this article in the New York Evening Post published 
shortly after. - 

The Cuatrman. And it is the only portion that you quoted in 
this article published in the Nation? 

Mr, pr BEKKER. Quite so. 

The Cuarrsan. Have you ever seen this House document, printed 
under date of June 20? 

Mr. ve Bexker. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. You have never seen that? 

Mr. pr BEKKER. No, sir. 

Senator BranpEecEee. What year? 

The CHarrman. 1916. This telegram, Mr. de Bekker had stated 
was published on the 25th day of March, 1916. Columbus was 
raided on the 9th of March; Pershing was in Mexico at this time. 
This is a House document published 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You had better give the record of it. 

The CuarrMan. I will give it in a moment. I want to get the 
thing together. This is a House document published shortly after 
June 20, and is a note of the Secretary of State of the United States 
to the retary of Foreign Relations of the de facto government 
of Mexico. It is House Document No. 1237, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
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first session. Note of the Secretary of State of the United States to 
the Secretary of Foreign Relations of the de facto government of 
Mexico, dated June 20, 1916, Libary saa Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1916, and is headed and dated “ Department of State, Washing- 
ton, June 20, 1916.” | 

You say you have never read it? 

Mr. pr BEKEER. Senator, I very rarely read documents sent out 
by the House in that form. 

The CHarrman. Would you consider that the Secretary of State 
of the United States would be guilty of this alarming propaganda 
and slanderous articles upon Mexico which you have been testify- 
ing had been given out by the Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico? ‘ | 

Mr. pve Bexxer. I should say, Senator, that vou are trying to 
cross-examine me on a subject on which I have frankly confessed 
complete ignorance at this moment. l 

The Cuarman. No; I'am simply asking your opinion as to 
whether yon think that he would be guilty of it. 

Mr. pe Bexker. I decline to express any opinion that would be 
either derogatory or flattering to the Secretary of State. I have no 
interest in politics, Senator. 

The Cunarman. Nor have I. We are not discussing politics, and 
this is not a political question we have here. 

Mr. vE Brexxer. But I can not express an opinion as to a docu- 
ment I have not read. 

The CHarman. Your opinion as to the document is not asked, or 
called for. 

Mr. pe BexkKeRr. I beg your pardon. 

The Cmarman. Your article in The Nation, in which you used 
this statement coming from Washington on the 25th of March, 1916, 
was not intended to be verified by this telegram which you quote? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. It was intended, Senator, if I may say so, simply 
to indicate that the President of the United States had made the 
charge that there were powerful influences at work to bring about 
intervention in Mexico, and that he was then opposed to the idea. 

The CHarrman. And still you recall now that at that time Per- 
shing was in Mexico. do you not? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I do not recall the exact date of Mr. Pershing 
having gone to Mexico, Senator. I will be willing to take vour word 
for it, but I realize he went in to get Villa, and great man that he 
is, and eminent soldier that he is, he came out without having gotten 
him, and I do not think your next invasion will succeed any better. 

The Cuarmmawn. Of course, your opinion is very valuable to the 
committee. 

Mr. ve Bexxer. I thank you for that. sir. 

The Carman. After consulting with my colleague on the com- 
mittee present, I will read you a note and get it into the record at 
this time. This is a note of the Secretary of State of June 20, 1916, 
following this Associated Press telegram which you have auoted 
now into your statement to us, and in your article in The Nation, 
which ee Press telegram you have stated was dated March 
25, 1916. . re 
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The note is as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 20, 1916. 

Sm: I have read your communication, which was delivered to me on May 22, 
1916, under instructions of the chief executive of the de facto Governinent of 
Mexico, on the subject of the presence of American troops in Mexican terri- 
tory, and I would be wanting in candor if I did not, before making answer to 
the allegations of fact and the conclusions reached by your Government, ex- 
press the surprise and regret which have been cuused this Government by the 
discourteous tone and temper of this last communication of the de facto Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. 

The Government of the United States has viewed with deep concern and 
increasing disappointment the progress of the revolution in Mexico. Con. 
tinuous bloodshed and disorders have marked its progress. For three years 
the Mexican Republic has been torn with civil strife; the lives of Americans 
and other aliens have been sacrificed; vast properties developed by American 
capital and enterprise have been destroyed or rendered nonproductive; bandits 
have been permitted to roam at will through the territory contiguous to the 
United States and to seize, without punishment or without effective attempt 
at punishment, the property of Americans, while the lives of citizens of the 
United States who ventured to remain in Mexican territory or to return there 
to protect their interests have been taken, and in some insances barbarously 
taken, and the murderers have neither been apprehended nor brought to 
justice. It would be difficult to find in the annals of the history of Mexico 
conditions more deplorable than those which have existed there during these 
recent years of civil war. 

It would be tedious to recount instance after instance, outrage after outrage, 
utrocity after atrocity, to illustrate the true nature and extent of the widespread 
conditions of lawlessness and violence which have prevailed. During the past 
nine minoths in particular, the frontier of the United States along the lower 
Rio Grande has been thrown into a state of constant apprehension and turmoil 
becuuse of frequent and sudden incursions into American territory and depre- 
dations and murders on American soi] by Mexican bandits, who have taken the 
lives and destroyed the property of American citizens, sometimes carrying Ameri- 
can citizens across the international boundary with the booty seized. American 
garrisons have been attacked at night, American soldiers killed and their 
equipment and horses stolen; American ranches have been raided. property 
stolen und destroyed, and American trains wrecked and plundered. The attacks 
on Brownsville, Red House Ferry, Progreso Post Office and Las Peladas, all 
occurring during September last, are typical. In these attacks on American 
territory, Carrancista adherents, and even Carrancista soldiers took part in the 
looting, burning, and killing. Not only were these murders characterized by 
ruthless brutality, but uncivilized acts of mutilation were perpetrated. Repre- 
sentations were made to Gen. Carranza, and he was emphatically requested to 
Stop these reprehensible acts in a section which he has long claimed to be 
under the complete domination of his authority. Notwithstanding these repre- 
sentations and the promises of Gen. Nafarrete to prevent attacks along the 
international boundary, in the following month of October a passenger train 
wax wrecked by bandits and several persons killed 7 miles north of 
Brownsville, and an attack was made upon United States troops at the same 
place several days later. Since these attacks leaders of the bandits well known 
both to Mexican civil and military authorities as well as to American officers, 
have been enjoying wlth immunity the liberty of the towns of northern Mexico. 
So far has the indifference of the de facto Government to these atrocities gone 
that some of these leaders, as I am advised, have received not only the protec- 
tion of that Government, but encouragement and aid as well. 

Depredations upon American persons and property within Mexican jurisdic- 
tion have been still more numerous. This Government has repeatedly requested 
in the strongest terms that the de facto Government safeguard the lives and 
homes of American citizens and furnish the protection which international 
obligation imposes to American interests in the northern States of Tamauli- 
pas, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Chihuahua, and Sonora, and also in the States to 
the south. For example, on January 3 troops were requested to punish the 
bands of outlaws which looted the Cusi mining property, 80 miles west of 
Chihuahua, but no effective results came from this request. During the follow- 
ing week the bandit. Villa, with his band of about 200 men, was operating with- 
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out opposition between Rubio and Santa Ysabel, a fact well known to Carran- 
cista authorities. Meanwhile a party of unfortunate Americans started by 
train from Chihuahua to visit the Cusi mines, after having received assurances 
from the Currancista authorities in the State of Chihuahua that the country was 
safe and that a guard on the train was not necessary. The Americans held 
passports or safe conducts issued by the authorities of the de facto Government. 
On January 10 the train was stopped by Villa bandits and 18 of the American 
party were stripped of their clothing and shot in cold blood, in what is now 
known as “the Santa Ysabel massacre.” 


The Cuarrman, I will interject for the information of my col- 
league that Santa Ysabel is about 60 miles west of Chihuahua and 
is on the railroad running out from Chihuahua. The Carrancistas 
at that time were apposed to have quite a large garrison at the city 
of Chihuahua, and, as the Secretary of State here has stated, and as 
I know to be true, not only issued safe conducts to insure the Ameri- 
can in charge of this party that he could go to perfect safety but that 
they had troops along the railroad, and that no armed guard was 
necessary, although they requested an armed guard of the Carran- 
cista commander. 


On January 10 the train was stopped by Villa bandits and— 
I am repeating— 


and 18 of the American party were stripped of their clothing and shot in cold 
blood, in what is known as the Santa Ysabel massacre. Gen. Carranza stated 
to the agent of the Department of State that he had issued orders for the 
immedite pursuit. capture, and punishment of those responsible for this 
atrocious crime, and appealed to this Government and to the American people 
to con ider the difficulties of according protection along the railroad where the 
massacre occurred. Assurances were also given by Mr. Arredondo, presumably 
under instructions from the de facto Government, that the murderers would 
be brought to justice, and that steps would also be taken to remedy the law- 
les conditions existing in the State of Durango. It is true that Villa, Castro, 
und Lopez were publicly declared to be outlaws and subject to apprehension 
and execution, but so far as Known only a single man personally connected 
with this massacre has been brought to justice by Mexican authorities. Within 
a month after this barbarous slaughter of inoffensive Americans it was 
notorious that Villa was operating within 20 miles of Cusihuiriachic, and pub- 
licely stated that his purpose was to destroy American lives aud property. 

Despite repeated and insistent demands that military protection should be 
furnished to Americans, Villa openly carried on his operations, constantly ap- 
proaching closer and closer to the border. He was not intercepted, nor were 
his movements impeded by troops of the de facto Government, and no effec- 
tual attempt was made to frustrate his hostile designs against Americans. 
In fact, as I am informed, while Villa and his band were slowly moving to- 
ward the American frontier in the neighborhood of Columbus, N. Mex., not 
a single Mexican soldier was seen in his vicinity. Yet the Mexican authori- 
ties were fully cognizant of his movements, for on March 6, as Gen. Gavira 
publicly announced, he advised the American military authorities of the out- 
law's) approach to the border, so that they might be prepared to prevent him 
from crossing the boundary. Villa’s unhindered activities culminated in the 
unprovoked and cold-blooded attack upon American soldiers and citizens in 
the town of Columbus on the night of March 9, the details of which 
do not need repetition here in order to refresh your memory with the 
heinousness of the crime. After murdering, burning, and plundering, 
Villa and his bandits, fleeing south, passed within sight of the Carrancista mili- 
tary post at Casas Grandes, and no effort was made to stop him by the officers 
and garrison of the de facto Government stationed there. 

In the face of these depredations not only on American lives and property on 
Mexican soil but on American soldiers, citizens, and homes on American ter- 
ritory, the perpetrators of which Gen. Carranza was unable or possibly con- 
sidered it inadvisable to apprehend and punish, the United States had no re- 
course other than to employ force to disperse the bands of Mexican outlaws 
who were with increasing boldness systematically raiding across the inter 
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national boundary. The marauders engaged in the attack on Columbus were 
driven back across the border by American cavalry, and subsequently, as soon 
asa sufficient force to cope with the band could be collected, were pursued into 
Mexico in an effort to capture or destroy them. Without cooperation or assist- 
ance in the field on the part of the de facto Government, despite repented re- 
quests by the United States, and without apparent recognition on its part of the 
desirability of putting an end to thesé systematic raids or of punishing the 
chief perpetrators of the crimes committed, because they menaced the good 
relations of the two countries, American forces pursued the lawless bands as 
far as Parral, where the pursuit was halted by the hostility of Mexicans, pre- 
sumed to be loyal to the de facto Government, who arrayed themselves on the 
side of outlawry and became in effect the protectors of Villa and his band. 

In this manner and for these reasons have the American forces entered Mexi- 
can territory. Knowing fully the circumstances set forth, the de facto Gov- 
ernment can not be blind to the necessity which compelled this Government to 
act, and yet it has seen fit to recite groundless sentiments of hostility toward 
the expedition und to impute to this Government ulterior motives for the 
continued presence of American troops on Mexican soil. It is charged that 
these troops crossed the frontier without first obtaining the consent or per- 
mission of the de facto Government. Obviously, as immediate action alone 
could avail, there was no opportunity to reach an agreement (other than that 
of March 10-13 now repudiated by Gen. Carranza) prior to the entrance of such 
an expedition into Mexico if the expedition was to be effective. Subsequent 
events and correspondence have demonstrated to the satisfaction of this Gov-. 
ernn:ent that Gen. Carranza would not have entered into any agreement pro-- 
viding for an effective plan for the capture and destruction of the Villa bands. 
While the American troops were moving rapidly southward in pursuit of the 
riiders, it was the form and nature of the agreement that occupied the atten- 
tion of Gen. Carranza rather than the practical object which it was to attain— 
the number of limitations that could be imposed upon the American forces to 
impede their progress rather than the obstacles that could be raised to prevent 
the escape of the outlaws. It was Gen. Carranza who suspended, through your 
note of April 12, all discussions and negotiations for an agreement along the 
lines of the protocols between the United States and Mexico concluded during 
the period 1882-1896, under which the two countries had so successfully re- 
stored peaceful conditions on their common boundary. 

It may be mentioned here that. notwithstanding the statement in your note 
that “the American Government gave no answer to the note of the 12th of 
April,” this note was replied to on April 14, when the department in- 
structed Mr. Rodgers by telegraph to deliver this Governments answer 
to Gen. Carranza. Shortly after this reply the conferences between Gens. 
Scott, Funston. and Obregon began at El Paso, during which they signed 
on May 2 a project of a memorandum ad referendum regarding the 
withdrawal of American troops. As an indication of the alleger bad faith 
of the American Government, you state that though Gen. Scott declared ip 
this memorandum that the destruction and dispersion of the Villa band “had 
been accomplished,” yet American forces are not withdrawn from Mexico. It 
is only necessary to read the memorandum, which is in the English language. 
tv ascertain that this is clearly a misstatement, for the memorandum states 
that “the-American punitive expeditionary forces have destroyed or dispersed 
many of the lawless elements and bandits, * * * or have driven them far 
into the interior of the Republic of Mexico,” and further, that the United States 
forces were then “carrying on a vigorous pursuit of such small numbers of 
handits or lawless elements as may have escaped.” The context of your note 
gives the impression that the object of the expedition being admittedly accom- 
plished, the United States had agreed in the memorandum to begin the with- 
drawal of its troops. 

The memorandum shows, however, that it was not alone on account of partial 
dispersion of the bandits that it was decided to begin the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can forces, but equally on account of the assurences of the Mexican Government 
that their forces were “at the present time being agumented and strengthened 
to such an extent that they will be able to prevent any disorders occuring in 
Mexico that would in any way endanger American territory,” and that they 
would “ continue to diligently pursue, capture, or destroy any lawless bands of 
bandits that may still exist or hereafter exist in the northern part of Mexico,” 

and that it would “ make a proper distribution of such of its forces as may be 
necessary to prevent the possibility of invasion of American territory from 
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Mexico.” It was because of these assurances and because of Gen. Scott’s confi- 
dence that they would be carried out that he stated in the memorandum that 
the American forces would be “ gradually withdrawn.” It- is to be noted that, 
While the American Government was willing to ratify this agreement, Gen. 
Carranza refused to do so, as Gen. Obregon stated, because. among other 
things, it imposed improper conditions upon the Mexican Government. 

Notwithstanding the assurances in the memorandum, it is well known that 
the forces of the de facto Government have not carried on a vigorous pursult 
of the remaining bandits and that no proper distribution of forces to prevent 
the invasion of American territory has been made, as will be shown by the 
further facts hereinafter set forth. I am reluctant to be forced to the conclu- 
sion which might be drawn from these circumstances that the de facto Govern- 
ment, in spite of the crimes committed and the sinister designs of Villa and his 
fcllowers, did not and does not now intend or desire that these outlaws should 
be captured, destroyed, or dispersed by American troops or, at the request of 
this Government, by Mexican troops. 


Mr. ve Bexker. Who was the Seceretary of State, Senator, if I 

might ask? 
he CHarrMan,. Robert Lansing. 

Mr. pe Bekker. Was it Mr. Lansing who was instrumental in 
recognizing the present Government of Mexico? I observe that he 
is addressing there the de facto Government of Gen. Carranza. At 
the present time he addresses the constitutionalist government and 
President Carranza. 

Senator, I admire you, sir. You are trying to lead me into an 
attack on the President of the United States for having recognized a 
government concerning which he allowed his Secretary of State to 
make that denouncement when it was a de facto government. I 
decline to be caught in any trap, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan, I have noticed in my somewhat varied experience 
that a man who is always suspicious bears watching. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Quite right. 

The CHairrMan. There is no trap being laid for you at all, sir. I 
will disclose my purpose, if you do not understand it, when I get 
through reading the document I intend now to read into the record. 

Mr. pp BEKKER. I beg your pardon, Senator; I had not intended to 
Interrupt vou. 

The Crramman. I will pause here. however, to say that Secretary 
Lansing was the Secretary of State January 6, 1916, and as Sec- 
retary of State sent a message to the Senate of the United States in 
answer to a request of the Senate concerning Mexico and the recogni- 
yi of Carranza by this Government, which report was indorsed as 

ollows: f 


The report of the Secretary of State has my approval. 


Wooprow WrLson, White House. 
Mr. nr Bexxer. I see. 


The CuarrMan (continuing the reading) : 


While the conferences at El Paso were in progress, and after the American 
conferees had been assured on May 2 that the Mexican forces in the northern part 
of the Republic were then being augmented so as to be able to prevent any 
disorders that would endanger American territory, a band of Mexicans, on 
the night of Mav 5, made an attack at Glenn Springs, Tex., about 20 miles 
north of the border, killing American soldiers and civilians, burning and sack- 
ing property, and carrying off two Americans as prisoners. Subsequent to 
this event, the Mexican Government, as you state,-“ gave instructions to Gen. 
Obregon to notify that of the United States that it would not permit the 
further passage of American troops into Mexico on this account, and that 
orders had been given to all military commanders along the frontier not to 
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consent to same.” This Government is, of course, not in a position to dispute 
the statement that these instructions had been given to Gen. Obregon, but 
it can decisively assert that Gen. Obregon never gave any such notification to 
Gen. Scott or Gen. Funston or, so far as known, to any other American official. 
Gen. Obregon did, however, inquire as to whether American troops had entered 
Mexico in pursit of the Glenn Springs raiders, and Gen. Funston stated that 
no orders had been issued to American troops to cross the frontier on account 
of the raid, but this statement was made before any such orders had heen 
issued, and not afterwards, as the erroneous account of the interview given in 
your note would appear to indicate. Moreover, no statement was made by the 
American generals that “no more American troops would cross into our 
territory.” 

On the contrary, it was pointed out to Gen. Obregon and to Mr. Juan Amador, 
who was present at the conefrence, and pointed out with emphasis, that the 
bandits De la Rosa and Pedro Vino, who had been instrumental in causing the 
invasion of Texas above Brownsville, were even then reported to be arranging in 
the neighborhood of Victoria for another raid across the border, and it was 
made clear to Gen. Obregon that if the Mexican Government did not take imme- 
diate steps to prevent another invasion of the United States by these marauders, 
who were frequently seen in the company of Gen. Nafarrete, the Constitution- 
alist commander, Mexico would find in Tamaulipas another punitive expedition 
similar to that then in Chihuahua. American troops crossed into Mexico on 
Muy 10, upon notification to the local military authorities, under the repudiated 
agreement of March 10-13, or in any event in accordance with the practice 
adopted over 40 years ago. when there was no agreement regarding pursuit of 
marauders across the international boundary. These troops penetrated 168 
miles into Mexican territory in pursuit of the Glenn Springs marauders with- 
out encountering a detachment of Mexican troops or a single Mexican soldier. 
Further discussion of this raid, however, is not necessary, because the American 
forces sent in pursuit of the bandits recrossed into Texas on the morning of 
May 22, the date of your note under consideration—a further proof of the single- 
ness of purpose of this Government in endeavoring to quell disorder and stamp 
out lawlessness along the border, 

During the continuance of the El Paso conferences, Gen. Scott, you assert, 
did not take into consideration the plan proposed by the Mexican Government 
for the protection of the frontier by the reciprocal distribution of troops along 
the boundary. This proposition was made by Gen. Obregon a number of times, 
but each time conditioned upon the immediate withdrawal of American troops, 
and the Mexican conferees were invariably informed that immediate withdrawal 
could not take place, and that therefore it was {mopssible to discuss the project 
on that basis. 

I have noted the fact that your communication is not limited to a discussion 
of the deplorable conditions existing along the border and their important bear-. 
ing on the peaceful relations of our Governments, but that an effort is made to 
connect it with other circumstances in order to support. if possible, a mistaken 
interpretation of the attitude of the Government of the United States toward 
Mexico. You state in effect that the American Government has placed every 
obstacle in the way of attaining the pacification of Mexico, and that this is 
shown by the volume of diplomatic representations in behalf of American 
interests which constantly impede efforts to reorganize the political, economical, 
and social conditions of the country; by the decided aid lent at one time to 
Villa by American officers and by the Department of State; by the aid extended 
by the American Catholic clergy to that of Mexico; by the constant activity of 
the American press in favor of intervention and the interests of American busi- 
ness men; by the shelter and supply of rebels and conspirators on American 
territory ; by the detention of shipments of arms and munitions purchased by 
the Mexican Government; and by the detention of machinery intended for their 
manufacture. 

In reply to this sweeping charge, I can truthfully affirm that the American 
Government has given every possible encouragement to the de facto Government 
in the pacification and rehabilitation of Mexico. From the moment of its rec- 
ognition it has had the undivided support of this Government. An embargo 
was placed upon arms and ammunition going into Chihuahua, Sonora, and 
Lower California, in order to prevent their falling into the hands of the armed 
opponents of the de facto Government. Permission has been granted froin time 
to time, as requested, for Mexican troops and equipment to traverse American 
territory from one point to another in Mexico in order that the operations of 
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Mexican troops against Villa and his forces might be facilitated. In view of 
these friendly acts, I am surprised that the de facto Government has construed 
diplomatic representations in regard to the unjust treatment accorded American 
interests, private assistance to opponents to the de facto Government by sym- 
pathizers in a foreign country, and the activity of a foreign press as interference 
by the United Stutes Government in the domestic politics of Mexico. If a 
denial is needed that this Government has had ulterior and improper motives 
in its diplomatic representations, or hag countenanced the activities of American 
sympathizers and the American press opposed to the de facto Government, I 
am glad most emphatically to deny it It is, however, a matter of common 
knowledge that the Mexican press has been more active than the press in the 
United States in endeavoring to inflame the two peoples against each other and 
to force the two countries into hostilities. 

With the power of censorship of the Mexican press so rigorously exercised 
by the de facto Government, the responsibility for this activity can not, it 
would seem, be avoided by that Government, and the issue of the appeal of Gen. 
Carranza himself, in the press of March 12, calling upon the Mexican people 
to be prepared for any emergency which might arise, and intimating that war 
with the United States was imminent, evidences the attitude of the de facto 
Government toward these publications. It should not be a matter of surprise 
that after such manifestations of hostile feeling the United States was doubtful 
of the purpose for which the large amount of ammunition was to be used which 
the de facto Government appeared eager to import from this country. More- 
over, the policy of the de facto Government in refusing to cooperate and in fail- 
ing to act independently in destroying the Villa bandits and in otherwise sup- 
pressing outlawry in the vicinity of the border so as to remove the danger of 
war materials, while passing southward through this zone, falling into the hands 
of the enemies of law and order is, in the opinion of this Government, a sufti- 
cient ground, even if there were no other, for the refusal to allow such materials 
to cross the boundary into the bandit-infested region. To have permitted these 
shipments without careful scrutiny would, in the circumstances, have been to 
manifest a sense of security which would have been unjustified. 

Candor compels me to add that the unconcenled hostility of the subordinate 
military commanders of the de fucto Government toward the American troops 
engaged in pursuing the Villa bands and the efforts of the de facto Government 
to compel their withdrawal from Mexican territory by threats and show of 
military force instead of by aiding in the capture of the outlaws constitute a 
menace to the saftely of the American troops and to the pence of the border. 
As long as this menace continues and there is any evidence of an intention 
on the part of the de facto Government or its military commanders to use 
force against the American troops instead of cooperating with them, the 
Government of the United States will not permit munitions of war or machinery 
for their manufacture to be exported from this country to Mexico. 

As to the shelter and supply of rebels and conspirators on American ter- 
ritory, I can state that vigorous efforts have been and are being made by 
the agents of the United States to apprehend and bring to justice all persons 
found to be conspiring to violate the laws of the United States by organizing 
to oppose with arms the de facto Government of Mexico. Political refugees 
have undoubtedly sought asylum in the United States, but this Government has 
vigiliantly kept them under surveillance and has not hesitated to apprehend 
them upon proof of their criminal intentions, as the arrest of Gen. Huerta and 
others fully attests. 

Having corrected the erroneous statements of fact to which I have adverted, 
the real situation stands forth in its true light. It is admitted that American 
troops have crossed the international boundary in hot pursuit of the Columbus 
raiders and without notice to or the consent of your Government, but the several 
protestations on the part of this Government by the President, by this Depart- 
ment, and by other American authorities. that the object of the expedition was 
to capture, destroy, or completely disperse the Villa bands of outlaws or to 
turn this duty over to the Mexican authorities when assured that it would be. 
effectively fulfilled, have been carried out in perfect good faith by the 
United States. Its efforts, however, have been obstructed at every point; first, 
by insistence on a palpably useless agreement which you admit was either not 
to apply to the present expedition or was to contain impracticable restrictions 
on its organization and operation; then by actual opposition, encouraged and 
fostered by the de facto Government, to the further advance of the expedition 
into Villa territory, which was followed by the sudden suspension of all nego- 
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tiations for an arrangement for the pursuit of Villa and his followers and the 
protection of the frontier; and finally by a demand for the immediate with- 
drawal of the American troops. Meantime, conditions of anarchy in the 
border States of Mexico were continually growing worse. Incursions into 
American territory were plotted and perpetrated; the Glenn Springs raid was 
successfully executed, while no effective efforts were being made hy Gen. Car- 
ranza to improve the conditions and to protect American territory from constant 
threat of invasion. 

In view of this increasing menace, of the inactivity of the Carranza forces, 
of the lack of cooperation in the apprehension of the Villa bands, and of the 
known encouragement and aid given to bandit leaders, it is unreasonable to 
expect the United States to withdraw its forces from Mexican territory or to 
prevent their entry again when their presence is the only check upon further 
bandit outrages and the only efficient means of protecting American lives and 
homes—safeguards which Gen. Carranza, though internationally obligated to 
supply, is manifestly unable or unwilling to give. 

In view of the actual state of affairs as I have outlined it above, I am now 
in a position to consider the conclusions which you have drawn in your note 
under acknowledgment from the erroneous statements of fact which you have 
set forth. ; 

Your Government intimates, if it does not openly charge, that the attitude 
of the United States is one of insincerity, distrust, and suspicion toward the 
de facto government of Mexico and that the intention of the United States 
in sending its troops into Mexico is to extend its sovereignty over Mexican 
territory, and not merely for the purpose of pursuing marauders and pre- 
venting future raids across the border. The de facto Government charges by 
implication which admits of but one interpretation that this Government has 
as its object territorial aggrandizement, even at the expense of a war of 
aggression, against a neighbor weakened by years of civil strife. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States, if it had had designs upon the territory of 
Mexico, would have had no difficulty in finding during this period of revolution 
und disorder many plausible arguments for intervention in Mexican affairs. 
Hoping, however, that the people of Mexico would through their own efforts 
restore peace and establish an orderly government, the United States has 
awaited with patience the consummation of the revolution. 

When the superiority of the revolutionary faction led by Gen. Carranza 
becaine undoubted, the United States, after conferring with six others of the 
American Republics, recognized unconditionally the present de facto Govern- 
ment. It hoped and expected that that Government would speedily restore 
order and provide the Mexican people and others, who had given their energy 
and substance to the development of the great resources of the Republic, 
opportunity to rebulld in peace and security their shattered fortunes. 

This Government has waited month after month for the consummation of 
its hope and expectation. In spite of increasing discourngements, in spite of 
repeated provocations to exercise force in the restoration of: order in the 
northern regions of Mexico, where American interests have suffered most 
seriously from lawlessness, the Government of the United States has refrained 
from aggressive actlon and sought by appeals and moderate, though explicit, 
demands to impress upon the de facto Government the seriousness of the 
situation and to arouse it to its duty to perform its international obligations 
toward citizens of the United States who had entered the territory of Mexico 
or had vested interests within its boundaries. 

In the face of constantly renewed evidences of the patience and restraint of 
this Government in circumstances which only a government fimbued with un- 
selfishness and a sincere desire to respect to the full the sovereign rights and 
national dignity of the Mexican people would have endured, doubts and sus- 
picions as to the motives of the Government of the United States are expressed 
in your communication of May 22, for which I can imagine no purpose but to 
impugn the good faith of this Government, for I find it hard to believe that weh 
imputations are not universally known to be without the least shadow of justi- 
fication in fact. 

Can the de facto Government doubt that, if the United States had turned 
covetous eyes on Mexican territory, it could have found many pretexts in the 
past for the gratification of its desire? Can that Government doubt that 
months ago, when the war between the revolutionary factions was in progress, 
a much better opportunity than the present was afforded for American inter- 
vention, if such has been the purpose of the United States as the de facto 
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Government now insinuates? What motive could this Government have had in 
refraining from taking advantage of such opportunities other than unselfish 
friendship for the Mexican Republic? I have of course given consideration to 
your argument that the responsibility for the present situation rests largely 
upon this Government. In the first place, you state that even the American 
forces along the border, whose attention is undivided hy other military opera- 
tions, “ Find themselves physically unable to protect effectively the frontier on 
the American side.” 

Obviously, if there is no means of reaching bands roving on Mexican territory 
and making sudden dashes at night into American territory it is impossible to 
prevent such invasions unless the frontier is protected by a cordon of troops. 
No government could be expected to maintain a force of this strength along 
the boundary of a nation with which it is at peace for the purpose of resisting 
the onslaughts of a few bands of lawless men, especially when the neighboring 
State makes no effort to prevent these attacks. The most effective method of 
preventing raids of this nature, as past experience has fully demonstrated, is to 
visit punishment or destruction on the raiders. It is precisely this plan which 
the United States desires to follow along the border without any intention of 
infringing upon the sovereign rights of her neighbor, but which, although ob- 
viously advantageous to the de facto Government, it refuses to allow or even 
countenance. It is in fact protection to American lives and property about 
which the United States is solicitous and not the methods or ways in which that 
protection shall be accomplished. If the Mexican Government is unwilling or 
unable to give this protection by preventing its territory from being the ren- 
dezvous and refuge of murderers and plunderers, that does not relieve this 
Government from its duty to take nl] the steps necessary to safeguard America 
citizens on American soil. The United States Government can not and will not 
allow bands of lawless men to establish themselves upon its borders with lib- 
erty to invade and plunder American territory with impunity and, when pur- 
sued, to seek safety across the Rio Grande, relying upon the plea of their 
Government that the integrity of the soil of the Mexican Republic must not be 
violated. 

The Mexican Government further protests that it has “made every effort 
on its part to protect the frontier,” and that it is doing “all possible to avoid 
a recurrence of such acts.” Attention is again invited to the well-known and 
unrestricted activity of De la Rosa, Ancieto Piscano, Pedro Vinos, and others 
in connection with border raids, and to the fact, as I am advised, up to June 4 
De la Rosa was still collecting troops at Monterey for the openly avowed 
purpose of making attacks on Texan border towns, and that Pedro Vino was 
recruiting at other places for the same avowed purpose. I have already 
pointed out the uninterrupted progress of Villa to and from Columbus and the 
fact that the American forces in pursuit of the Glenn Springs marauders 
penetrated 168 miles into Mexican territory without encountering a single 
Carrancista soldier. This does not indicate that the Mexican Government is 
doing “all possible,” this is not sufficient to prevent border raids, and there 
is every reason therefore why this Government must take such preventive 
measures as it deems sufficient. 

It is suggested that injuries suffered on account of bandit raids are a matter 
of “pecuniary reparation,” but “ never the cause for American forces to invade 
Mexican soil.” The precedents which have been established and maintained 
by the Government of the Mexican Republic for the last half century do not 
bear out this statement. It has grown to be almost a custom not to settle 
depredations of bandits by payments of money alone, but to quell such dis- 
orders and to prevent such crimes by swift and sure punishment. 

The de facto Government finally argues that “if the frontier were duly pro- 
tected from incursions from Mexico there would be no reason for the existing 
difficulty; ’ thus the de facto Government attempts to absolve itself from the 
first duty of any government, namely, the protection of life and property. 
This is the paramount obligation for which governments are instituted, and 
governments neglecting or failing to perform it are not worthy of the name. 
This is the duty for which Gen. Carranza, it must be assumed, initiated his 
revolution in Mexico and organized the present Government, and for which 
the United States Government recognized his Government as the de facto Gov- 
ernment of Mexico. Protection of American lives and property, then, in the 
United States is, first, the obligation of this Government, and in Mexico is, 
first, the obligation of Mexico, and second, the obligation of the United States. 
In securing this protection along the common boundary the United States has 
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a right to expect the cooperation of its neighboring Republic; and yet, instead 
of taking steps to check or punish the raiders, the de facto Government demurs 
and objects to measures taken by the United States. The Government of the 
United States does not wish to believe that the de facto Government approves 
these marauding attacks, yet as they continue to be made they show that the 
Mexican Government is unable to repress them. This inability, as this Gov- 
ernment has had occasion in the past to say, may excuse the failure to check 
the outrages complained of, but it only makes stronger the duty of the United 
States to prevent them, for if the Government of Mexico can not protect the 
lives and property of Americans exposed to attack from Mexicans, the Govern- 
ment of the United States is in duty bound, so far as it can, to do so. 

In conclusion, the Mexican Government invites the United States to support 
{ts “ assurances of friendship with real and effective acts,” which ‘can be no 
ether than the immediate withdrawal of the American troops.” For the rea- 
sons I have herein fully set forth this request of the de facto government can 
hot now be entertained. The United States has not sought the duty, which has 
been forced upon it, of pursuing bandits who under fundamental principles 
of municipal and international law ought to be pursued and arrested and 
punished by Mexican authorities. Whenever Mexico will assume and effectively 
exercise that responsibility, the United States, as it has many times before pub- 
licly declared, will be glad to have this obligation fulfilled by the de facto gov- 
ernment of Mexico. If, on the contrary, the de factor government İs pleascd to 
ignore this obligation and to believe that “in case of a refusal to retire these 
troops there is no further recource than to defend its territory by an appeal to 
arms,” the Government of the United States would surely be lacking in sin- 
eerity and friendship if it did not frankly impress upon the de facto govern- 
ment that the exccution of this threat will lead to the gravest consequences, 
While this Government would deeply regret such a result, it can not recede 
from its settled determination to maintain its national rights and to perform 
its full duty in preventing further invasions of the territory of the United 
States and in removing the peril which Americans along the international 
boundary have borne so long with patience and forbearance. 

Accept, ete., 

ROBERT LANSING. 


The Crrairman. Do you know of any American, or any publication 
here which had gone any further in advocating, or suggesting, armed 
ayaa in Mexico, than that spoken of by the Secretary of 

tate 

Mr. ve Bexxer. I should say that Mr. Lansing has written an 
extremely able paper justifying the then intervention in Mexico, 
Senator, and if the facts he sets forth then were now true he might 
easily be called in here to explain why we have recognized the Con- 
stitutionalist Government of which Gen. Carranza is now president. 

The CrairMman. The act of recognition preceded this nearly a 
vear—eight months prior. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. They speak of them there as a “ de facto” govern- 
ment; they speak of them now as the “ Mexican ” Government. 

The CuHarrMan. You place your own interpretation on that. I 
am not attempting to say what character of recognition this Gov- 
ernment has piven to Mexico. 

Mr. pe BeKKer. I am indicating my belief that conditions are not 
quite now as they were then. 

The CHainsan. You spoke of recognition. Now recognition is a 
fact whether of a de facto or of a de jure government. Whether this 
Government has gone any further than it went on June 20 in the 
recognition of any government I have no knowledge—have you? 

r. DE BEKKER. I assume there has been an exchange of ambassa- 
dors since that time and prior to that time they were merely diplo- 
matic agents. 
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The CHairstax. You have some knowledge of the fact that this 
Government has extended some further or other recognition to the 
Mexican Government than existed at that time? 

Mr. pe Bekker. By sending an ambassador; yes. 

The Cusimas. That is your information. Do you know any- 
thing about it? 

Mr. pe Bekker. You know Mr. Fletcher has been sent down there. 

The CHarrman. I know he was sent down there, and I know he 
is not there now. 

Mr. pk BEKKER. Yes. 

The CHama. So do you? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Yes 

The Crarrsman. Then, as Mr. Fletcher is not there now, under 

our i we would have withdrawn recognition from 
exico? 

Mr. pe Bekker. Not at all. I understood he was here on a leave of 
absence. If he had been withdrawn that would be different. 

The Cuairman. I am not passing on that. I simply asked you 
a question. Do you know of any efforts by any American or associa- 
tion of Americans, through publicity or otherwise, going any fur- 
ther than Mr. Lansing himself goes, warning that this Government 
is prepared to go in—calling attention to any such alleged atrocities, 
or constituting any greater slander upon the Mexican Government 
than is contained in the note I have just read ? | 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Senator, I am not saying even that what that 
note contains is a slander. If you would oblige me in doing that, 
to say either that Secretary Lansing is mistaken or that he is mak- 
ing a false statement. I do not think he is mistaken. I am not 
saying he is making a false statement. What I am saying is Mr. 
Lansing has prepared an extremely strong state paper to justify 
the condition then existing, but I can not see why that should be 
used as a means to bolster up the intervention now projected. I 
can not see the relevancy of it, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know there is an intervention now pro- 
jected ? 

Mr. pe Bekker. The New York Sun, in the article you have there, 
said so. o 

The Cuarrman. Is that the only source of your information on 
the subject ? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. No, sir; the newspapers are full of it daily. The 
President of the United States said only yesterday, or a few days 
ago, that he was trying to keep the country out of a war and the- 
Senate was apparently trying to get it into a war, in his Des Moines 
address. 

Senator Branpecer. With Mexico? 

Mr. pe Bekker. He did not specify. 

Senator BranpEGEE. Do you think he was referring to Mexico? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I can not read the mind of the President. 

This morning the Washington Post gives a long story of an 
account of an interview with Gen. Pershing and his staff in which 
it is deliberately stated Gen. Pershing asked his staff to prepay for- 
war specifically against Mexico and against Japan. The papers 
are full of these things, Senator. 
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Senator Branpecee. Do you know whether that is a true report 
of Gen. Pershing’s views or not? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I could not give a reply there, Senator. It is 
signed by Ryley Grannon, a well-known political writer of Wash- 
se and must be better known to you than to me. 

enator Branpecee. Who do you think he is? 
Mr. ve Bexxer. I don’t know. 
Senator Branpesre. He is not known to me. 
Mr. pe BeKKer. By reputation I would assume you had been read- 
the Washington Post, and know him better than I. 
nator Branpecee. I doubt if he is a real person at all. 
Mr. pe Bekker. His words sound very real to me. 
Senator BranpEcer. The words are there, of course. If you know 
who he is I would be glad to be introduced to him. 

Mr. ne Bekker. I think if you called up the office of the Wash- 
ington Post—— 

Senator Branpecee. I have done that, and been informed that 
there is no such person. | 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Then you are better informed that I, Senator. 

Senator BranpecEr. Possibly as to his identity, but not better in- 
formed as to the facts. 

The CHarrman. Again to get back to our subject matter, in this 
article which you wrote to the President—I wil] use again vour 
words: “The only people in fact, Mr. President, who have been 
actively engaged in a shameless effort, by the publication of alleged 
atrocities and by the slander of the whole Mexican nation, to force 
an intervention ”—my question as to the slander was a hypothetical 
question whether you knew anything, if so, I would like to have it, 
which contains a more serious attack upon the Carranza Government 
or conditions in Mexico, anything now going on in the shape of 
propaganda from Mr. Boynton’s company, or otherwise, than is con- 
tained in this article which you said you had never read, which I 
have just read to you. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I can not in the first place tell the extent to 
ae Mr. Boynton’s bureau is operating. I shall have to leave 
that 

The CHairman. You have accused American citizens, here, Mr. 
Witness, in a letter to the President which you are sending out 
now, of being guilty of the publication of alleged atrocities and 
by the slander of the whole Mexican nation of attempting to bring 
about an intervention. Now, if you can make pee I wish you 
would quit equivocating. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I beg your pardon, Senator, I do not equivocate. 

The Crarrman. Then give us the information for which I am 
asking. 

Mr. pe Bekker. Well, sir, I refer to the files of the daily papers, 
which are full of it. 

The CHamMan. Such interview as that of Ryley Grannon, to 
which you have referred, and the reported words of the President 
of the United States, but just—— 

Mr. ve BEKKER. Senator, I refer you again to the article in the 
New York Sun which you have before you, which gives the details. 

The CHarrman. And I ask you for any other information. 


- 
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Mr. ne Bekker. That is quite sufficient. 

The CHairman. It is? 

Mr. pe Bekker. You have the information in that memorandum. 

The Cratrman. I do not think so and I am seeking other infor- 
mation, and that is my question. 

Mr. pr BEKKER. I say I will be glad to comply with your request 
and send you other matter. 

The CuHairMan. I wish you would do that. 

Mr. pe Bekker. I will mail it to you. 

The CHarrman. And I wish you would call the attention of the 
committee to any slander upon Mexico. 

Mr. pt Bexxer. I will subscribe to a clipping bureau, Senator, to 
make quite sure you don’t miss anything. 7 

The CuarrMan. This is all you know about it? 

Mr. pe BEKKeER. Oh, no. 

The Cuarrman. All you have to sustain such an allegation is 
what you give here in this general conversation now, and the mat- 
ter to which you refer? 

Mr. pe Bexxker. I make the allegation in the letter to the President 
and I repeat it to you that I believe there is a plot, and I believe 
the President knows who is concerned in it, and I can not be driven 
out of that statement by any questions you may put, excellent lawyer 
as you are, Senator. 

he CuarrmaNn. I am asking you for the information upon which 
you base such statements. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I am quoting the New York Sun, the daily 
press in its issues to-day and yesterday, and its issues to-morrow, 
which I promise you you shall receive in full. 

The CratrmMan. Mr. de Bekker, how much are you receiving for 
this particular propaganda work? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I wrote you a letter, Senator, the other day to which 
I attached a jurat that I made when I thought you did not want to 
see me here. Did you receive that letter? 

The CHarrMANn. I received a letter. 

Mr. pbe Bexxer. That is a complete answer and I ask that that 
be read into the record. 

The CuarirmMan. No, sir; I shall not read it into the record, because 
I do not want to make any persona] question between yourself and 
myself, or any other witness and myself, but before this investiga- 
tion is over I will see, I think, that yourself and others will be satis- 
fied concerning just such statements as you are making. I am 
affording you an opportunity to satisfy yourself. I am perfectly 
willing now that we should have any facts upon which you base any 
of the statements which you are using in sending out your propa- 
ganda material for the League of Free Nations Association, and 
that is what you are here for, to give us any facts that may be in 
your possession. 

Mr. pe Bekker. We send out nothing, Senator, that has not been 
received and compared in the most careful way, and we deal in facts 
only. We do not do it in an underhanded way. The matter is pub- 
lished to the world. We began by printing an advertisement in the 
leading trade papers, in the journalistic service, offering free service 
and sending it to three hundred and fifty papers. If any of them 
do not want it they will cut it off. and we will send it where it is 
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wanted. We are not taking refuge behind anonymous statements. 
We are not sending out anything that is not true, and to the best 
of my knowledge and belief we are not sending out anything that 
is exaggerated. I would be very glad, if you desire, to put you on 
our mailing list so vou will get everything. 

The CHarrMan. I think I am on the mailing list. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Are you on the mailing list? 

as CHairMAN. Mr. McDonald, is seeing, I think, that I get every- 
ching. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I did not know he had promised that. ` 

The Cuairman. Mr. de Bekker, do you speak Spanish? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I am a one language man, Senator. I am like 
yourself. 

The CuarrMan, Then you do not speak Spanish, 

Mr. pt BEKKER. I do not speak Spanish. Oh, I can ask for what 
I want in a hotel, or anything. 

The CHarrman. When did you first become acquainted with 
Mexico? 

Mr. pE BEKKER. I was in Mexico for the first time last winter. 

The CHarrman. 1919? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. 1919. 
nee CuairMAN. Where did you go in Mexico while you were 
there $ 

Mr. be Bexxer. Well, I went to Mexico by the way of Havana 
which, as you know, means stopping at Progreso, then going on to 
Vera Cruz. From Vera Cruz I went to Mexico City. 

The CHarrman. How? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. By rail. 

The CHAIRMAN. How long did you remain in Mexico City? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I should say four or five weeks, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you go from Mexico City? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I made one little excursion out of Mexico City 
to Pueblo, and sometime later than that, in fact, just as I was on 
the point of coming north again, I went to a station some miles west 
of Guadalajara—I don’t remember the name of it—and returned 
from there to Mexico City. I went to San Luis Potosi and from 
there to Tampico, and by sea to New York. 

The Cuarrman. How did you go from Guadalajara west? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. By train, as the guest of the President. 

aoe CHAIRMAN. You do not remember the point to which you 
went 

Mr. pe Bekker. The occasion of the visit was the opening of a 
new branch railway and it was some little Indian town about 90 
miles west of Guadalajara. We remained in Guadalajara and simply 
went down to see the station opened. I don’t remember the name. 

The Carman. You say you were traveling as the guest of the 
President, Mr. Carranza? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. On his private car? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. No; I was traveling in a private car, but the 
President, I believe, had two private cars for his own use. 

The CHamman. In your other travels in Mexico, to Pueblo, how 
did you got 

r. DE BEKKER. I went in a first-class coach on that occasion. 
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The CHarrman. Who went with you? 

Mr. be Bexxer. My wife, Mr. Luis Cabrera, who afterwards be- 
came secretary of the treasury there, and his sister, Miss Cabrera. 

The Cuarrman. And your other trips in Mexico were made how? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Which other trips 

a CuarrMan. How did you make them—that you have spoken 
o 

Mr. pe BexKxKer. Well, I traveled from Habana by steamer. 

The CHarrman. But those in Mexico, I said—those, of which 
you have spoken. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I beg your pardon. I traveled in company with 
Mr. Cabrera to Pueblo on the train. I dined with his brother, who 
is governor of the State, I think on Sunday, and went back the 
following day. I went to Guadalajara and that small town farther 
west as a guest of Mr. Carranza, and from Mexico City I went to 
San Luis Potosi because I wanted to see Tampico before returning 
to the United States. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. DE BEKKER. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. De BEKKER. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. pe BEKKER. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. pe BEKKER. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. pe BEKKER. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. DE BEKKER. 


How did you go to San Luis Potosi? 
By Pullman. 

Who went with you? 

My wife. 

No one else? 

No, sir. 
Did you 
Yes, sir. 
Who went with you? 
My wife. 

No one else? 

No, sir. 


go to Tampico? 


The Cmarmax. Did vou receive any compensation from Car- 
ranza while there? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. You have my jurat on that. I received no com- 
pensation from President Carranza or any foreigner. You have 
my jurat on that. 

The CuarrMan. You are a witness now. 

Mr. pe Bekker. I am a witness, but I have some rights even in a 
matter of this character. 

The CuHarrman. You can decline to answer. 

Mr. be Beker. I have a copy of the letter here if vou say you 
haven't it. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. DnE BEKKER. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. pe BEKEER. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. ne BEKKER. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. pE BEKKER. 

The CHAIRMAN. 

Mr. pE BEKKER. I am. 

The Cuarrman. And some of this material which you have been 
‘publishing you say you get from Mr. Weeks? 

Mr. DE Bran es, sir; from Mr. Weeks. 


You can decline to answer. 

I am not declining to answer. 

Then content yourself with that. 

I am not declining. 

You know Mr. Weeks, you say? 

Yes. 

You know what business he is in? 

I do; publisher. 

And you are in correspondence with him? 
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The Cuarmman. And you are employed by the League of Free 
Nations, and practically their publicity man, I presume you call 
yourself? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I beg pardon; I do not call myself anything of 
the kind. 

The Cuarman. What is your position then? 

Mr. ve Bexxker. I am simply a member óf the committee on 
Mexico. | 

The CuairMan. I gather from that, and from what Mr. McDonald 
stated, that you practically prepared all the articles, as he says, ex- 
cept those which he cut out with the shears from some papers, and 
that they were published without being passed on by any other 
member of this committee, excepting one article. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Mr. McDonald and I are jointly responsible for 
the activities of the society in that respect. : 

The CHarrman. And you are under a salary from the society ? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Precisely. 

Senator Branpveces. Are the other members of the committee on 
Mexican affairs under salary? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. No: I have explained this salary part in this 
letter to the Senator, which he declines to read. 

Senator Branpecre. You are here giving testimony. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I would be glad to explain that matter to you. 

Senator Branprecee. No; I want to have you explain it for the 
record. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I would be very glad, Senator. to explain that for 
the record, with that as a foundation. 

Senator BranpEecEr. No; nobody can read letters to members of 
the committee and have them put in the record unless ordered by the 
committee. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I was first elected a member of the committze on 
Mexico, and at a meeting held some time after mv election I was 
asked if I could give my cntire time to the work of the committee, 
the other members of the ccmmittee being more or less occupied with 
matters that did not permit of their giving any time except such as 
necessary to attend conferences. And I agreed to do so. 3 

Senator Brannpegee. I do not criticize it at all. It is perfectly 
legitimate. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. There is nothing to criticize. 

Senator BranpEgEE. But you say you want to explain it. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Al] I want to make clear is that I am nothing 
more than a member of the committee, being paid for giving my 
entire time. I am not a secretary or a chairman or a publicity derk 
but merely a member of the committee. | 

Senator Branprere. You are a member of the committee under 
salary to give out articles. Whether you call it publicity or not, the 
articles are published. | | 

Mr. pe Bekker. Mr. McDonald and I together have general charge 
of that work; yes. 

Senator Branpeceg. Is Mr. McDonald paid also? 

Mr. ne Bexxer. I presume he is; but Mr. McDonald's salary is a 
matter I do not know anything about. There is no desire to conceal 


anything, Senator. 
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Senator Branprecre, No, no; but I do not quite understand the 
difference between writing articles and publishing them in a paper 
for a salary and being a publicity man for an organization, but there 
may be a distinction. 

Senator, did you want to ask something? 

The Cuairman. No. l 

Senator BranpEcErE. I did not want to interfere with vour exami- 
nation. 

The Cuarrman. No. 

Senator BranpEGEE. You say nothing goes out except facts. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Not to my knowledge, Senator. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Now, when articles are sent to you which you 
approve and publish, do you investigate the statements of fact con- 
tained in those articles if you know nothing about them yourself 

Mr. pe Bekker. Senator 

Senator BranprecEe. Wait a minute, please, until I ask the ques- 
tion before you start to answer—to ascertain whether the statements 
stated to be facts are really facts? ? 

Mr. pe Bekker. Well, we receive material for publication practi- 
cally only from our own members or from Mr. Weeks, and I know 
Mr. Weeks quite well and am quite sure of his reliability and truth- 
fulness on all matters. | 

Senator Branprecrer. Do you think that answers the question I 
asked you? 

Mr. pe Bekker. I am sorry. I did; and I will try to be more 
explicit if you will make it clearer. 7 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I can not make it any clearer, but I will re- 
peat the question, which is this: When you receive an article which is 
‘ before you for your approval and publication, do you attempt to 
investigate the truth of what are alleged to be facts in that article ? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. In the case, for example. of an article sent to us 
by Mr. Norman Thomas we would weigh it with regard to the facts, 
and finding the facts, as we think, correctly stated, we are glad to 
use it. In the case of an article such as we send out from the Oil, 
Paint, and Drug Reporter dealing with the Mexican oil situation, we- 
assume that the caption on the page carried its own proof of authen- 
ticity. Dr. Santaella being the chief of the petroleuin commission 
of Mexico, we did not think it necessary to go behind Dr. Santaella. 
He is the greatest petroleum authority in Mexico. So, when we sent 
an article about the Huesteca concession of Mexico we knew that came 
from Mr. Weeks, published in the same publication, so we did not 
do more than arrange with the publishers to get some copies of it. 

In every case it so happens matters submitted which we have sent 
out come from people whom we know perfectly well, Senator, and 
we certainly would not willingly send out matter the veracity of 
which could be questioned in any way. 

Senator Branpecee. I am not, of course, making the assertion 
that you send out anything you think is untrue, but you have stated 
that you send out nothing except the facts, and I wanted to know 
what pains you took to ascertain whether they were facts or not. 
Now, as I understand you, articles that come from certain sources 
you know are correct because of your knowledge of the people who 
wrote them, without attempting to investigate it ? 
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Mr. pE BEKKER. Yes; just as it would be in a great newspaper - 
office, men whom we can trust. 

Senator BranpEGEE. Now you say you believe there is a plot to 
force armed intervention in Mexico. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I do, Senator. 

Senator Branpecee. You state that you believe that because arti- 
cles are continually appearing in newspapers reciting alleged atroci- 
ties which occur in Mexico. When the chairman asks you if vou 
have any evidence which makes you believe there is a plot, other 
than reading these newspaper articles, you say vou have none other ? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. If you will read the article which the Senator 
has before him in the Nation vou find that I have very specifically 
said, Senator, that the evidence of a plot is largely circumstantial, 
and you will recall, Senator, that I have promised more specific 
details of the atrocity stories in the daily press. 

Senator Branpecee. I have not read the article in the Nation. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. The statement is there. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I am relying on your testimony here now. 
I can read the Nation any time, but I want it for the purpose of ex- 
amining you here. As I understand it, at least one of the purposes 
is to find out what evidence there is, that there is a plot, or a con- 
spiracy to force intervention in Mexico, and if there is one, who is 
in it. Now, you say it is a matter of belief with you, based upon 
EAE PNE evidence, and one of these features of the circum- 
stantia] evidence is the prevalence of newspaper reports calling at- 
tention to atrocities in Mexico. Did you investigate systematically 
these newspaper reports calling attention to the alleged atrocities to 
ascertain whether they are real atrocities, or whether they are lies? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I wish that we had an organization large enough, 
Senator, to enable us to do that, but we are not large enough to per- 
mit of persona] investigation. 

Senator Branpecer. You do not know of any disorders or atroci- 
ties in Mexico ? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I am aware there are disorders in both countries. 

Senator Branpecer. I am not discussing disorders in this coun- 
try. That is not the object of this committee and not our duty. We 
are not charged with investigating them. We are charged, however, 
with the duty of investigating what is the situation in Mexico. Now, 
you say you wish you had means to investigate the reports of the 
daily press as to the disorders and atrocities in Mexico. You mean 
by that, I assume, that you have not means to investigate them ? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. We have Mr. Weeks with whom we communicate 
when we want direct information from Mexico City, but the infor- 
mation you speak of now I think is a matter along the border. We 
have no means of investigating that. 

Senator Branpecre. I did not refer to atrocities along the border 
alone. I referred to all atrocities which are being perpetrated, or 
alleged to be perpertated, all over Mexico. Now, as I understand 
you, you have no means of investigating the various reports in the 
newspapers describing such atrocities, have you? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Well, we get denials from the Mexican papers on 
that. Senator, from time to time. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Of course, if vou read the Mexican papers, but 
I mean on your own behalf. 
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Mr. pe BEKKER. In some instances we have specific denials from 
Mr. Weeks. 

Senator Branprcre. Mr. Weeks, of course, does not spread himself 
all over Mexico to investigate every atrocity. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Well, the Mexican daily papers have correspond- 
ents all over Mexico. They are pretty good papers. 

Senator Branpeare. Have you any knowledge of the veracity or 
thoroughness of the investigation conducted by Mr. Weeks of the 
reported atrocities ¢ 

Ir. poe Bekker. I would say, Senator, that Mr. Weeks is a highly 
intelligent and well-trained newspaper man who has before him the 
entire daily press of Mexico City, and to my mind he is an absolutely 
fair and impartial man. 

Senator BranpEcEE. Do you think the Mexican press is entirely 
fair and impartial in statements about these matters 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I do not believe you can say generally of any press 
that it is entirely fair. 

Senator Branpecee. You are claiming that a large part of the 
American press is not fair, are you not? 

Mr. be Bexxer. No; I do not think it can be said that the press 
of any country is completely above reproach. 

Senator Branpectr. Neither do I. But what has that got to do 
with it? | 

Mr. pe Bexxer. What I was going to say, Senator, if you will 
allow me, there are in Mexico City two really first-class papers, as 
we would regard them in the United States. I am speaking as a 
journalist now, well edited, full of news, and having press dispatches 
from all over Mexico. I think that statement is true of El Universal 
and Excelsior. Beth of those have a high reputation in Mexico and 
in this country also, In addition to that is the paper which was 
reputed during the war to be pro-German, Democrata, and a Gov- 
ernment organ which is a good paper, as far as a Government organ 
can be, El Pueblo; then there are some very sensational afternoon 
newspapers, published by revolutionary partics, and quite as abusive, 
in fact, a good deal more abusive, than any newspapers I have seen 
in our own country in political matters—very much more so. I re- 
member talking to one called Revolucion. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I assume, Mr. de Bekker, there are many 
papers in Mexico. That has nothing to do with the question I asked 
you. What I asked you was before you send out an article to 
350 or so newspapers in this country, giving what you consider 
to be a truthful picture of the situation in Mexico, whether you 
have any means of investigating the truth of the statements con- 
tained in the articles for which you are responsible, and which you 
send out, and your answer is that you rely faigely upon Mr. Weeks, 
who is an editor of a Mexican newspaper. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I beg pardon, that is printed in English. 

Senator BraNDEGEE. Well. printed in Mexico. I did not refer to 
the Mexican language. 

Mr. pF Bexxer. It is a Mexican paper. 

ator Branpeaet. I have it here. That is what you have said, 
is it not? 

Mr. pe Bexker. I said we relv largely upon the character of the 
men who send the matter in. men personallv known to us. 
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Senator Branpecee. Did you not say, and do you not say now, that 
Mr. Weeks is one of the principal men on whom you do rely? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. For Mexican matters. 

Senator Branpecre. As to the truth of matters? 

r Mr. pe Bexxer. But Mr. Weeks only writes as of Mexican matters 
irect. 

Senator Branpecese. That is what I say. 

Mr. poe BexKer. We have great confidence in Mr. Weeks. 

Senator Branpgcee. I say he is one of your main reliances as to 
the truth of the alleged atrocities? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. If I knew the atrocities were true I would not say 
alleged. We do not know whether they are true or not. We do not 
send out that kind of matter. 

Senator Branpecegg. I did not ask you that. I asked if Mr. Weeks 
was one of your main reliances as to the matters you state are alleged 
atrocities ? 

Mr. pE BEKKER. Mr. Weeks is one of our main relianves. 

Senator Branpecrr. Who else? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. As to Mexico no one else than those who have re- 
cently been in Mexico, several of them, Mr. Inman, Mr. Winton, Mr. 
Trowbridge, myself. We have all been in Mexico in the last year. 

Senator Branpecre. That is the evidence which you have as to the 
plot existing in this country to force armed intervention in Mexico. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. All the evidence I personally have with regard to 
a plot in Mexico—— 
= Senator Braxpecre. I do not mean a plot in Mexico. I mean a 
plot in this country. 

DE BEKKER. I am talking about a plot in this country against 
exico. 

Senator Branpecre. You said a plot in Mexico. 

R Mr. pe Bexxer. That is covered in three articles published in The 
Nation. i 
Senator Branprere. Not having read the articles I am asking you 

to give it. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. It is all here, Senator, right here. 

Senator Brannecee. I did not ask that. 1 want you to state it so 
the stenographer can take it down. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I will read it into the record. 

Senator BranpeEceEe. I want you to state some of the matters. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Hand me the document. 

The CHarkMAn. You are a witness on the stand. You can not read 
a document unless the Senator asks you to. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I beg pardon, Senator. You read a long docu- 
ment in 

The CHarmman. You will answer these questions. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I will answer them; yes. 

The CHarrman. Then answer the question asked by Senator Bran- 


Jane BranDEGEE. Give me circumstances that caused you to be- 
lieve there is a plot in this country to force armed intervention in 
Mexico. 

Mr. pt Bexxer. I would say for one thing, Senator Fall’s presence 
as head of this committee, as shown in my letter to him. 
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Senator BRANDEGEE. One minute. Who put up that plot? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I am sure I do not know who did that. 

Senator BraNDEGEE. Do you mean to say that because the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the United States Senate 
appointed Senator Fall chairman of this committee, that 1s evidence 
of a plot to force armed intervention in Mexico? 

Mr. pe Bekker. That, I would say, is strong circumstantial evl- 
dence. 

Senator Braxpecere. That is what you call strong circumstantial 
evidence? : 

The CHuarrMax. You claimed immunity in your testimony. If you 
read that, you read it without any immunity. You are not going to 
read that into this record. 

Mr. pr Bexxer. I see I am not. 

The CuairMan. I say you are not. You will get publicity in some 
other way. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I see the idea. 

‘Senator Branpecee. Do you know of any attempt by anybody in 
this country, especially any member of the Association for the Pro- 
tection of American Rights in Mexico, to influence the press in favor 
of armed intervention in Mexico? 

Mr. pe Bekker. I should say that the association you speak of was 
organized very largely for the purpose of influencing the press. 

Senator Branpecer. I did not ask you what you should say it was 
organized for. 

Mr. pe BeKkenr. I believe, Senator, if you prefer it in that form. 

Senator Branpecee. I prefer it in the form I put it. Do you know 
of any man who is a member of the Association for the Protection 
of american Rights in Mexico, who has attempted to influence the 
press? 

Mr. oe Bexxer. Oh, yes; Mr. Boynton. 
= Senator Branpecre. Does he attempt to influence the press to force 

armed intervention in Mexico? 

_ Mr. pz Bexxer. I did not say that he has attempted to influence 
the press to do that, but I say he has attempted to influence the press. 

Senator Branpecer. I asked you if you knew any member of the 
Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, who 
has attempted to influence the press to advocate armed intervention 
in Mexico? 

-Mr. pe Bexxer. I believe that is true of the organization. I be- 
lieve that is what the organization is for. 

Senator Branpecee. I did not ask you what you believed. I asked 
you if you know anyone who was attempting to influence the press. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I do not know Mr. Boynton. 

Senator BRrANDEGEE. I did not ask you if you knew Mr. Boynton. 
I asked you if you knew any member of the Association for the Pro- 
tection of American Rights in Mexico, who was attempting to in- 
fluence the newspapers to advocate armed intervention by this coun- 
trv in Mexico. | 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I do not know a single member of the association, 
Senator. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Did you give a list of the members of the 
association this morning? 
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Mr. pe Bekker. No; but I can if you want it. 

i Senator BraNDEGEE. What was the list of companies you read 
ere? 

Mr. pr Bexxer. That was simply a list of the oil companies con- 
cerned. 

Senator BranpecEe. Concerned in what? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. In the Association for the Protection of Ameri- 
can Rights in Mexico. | 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Are these companies members of that or- 
_ ganization? 

Mr. pe Bexker. The literature of that association so says. 

Senator Branpeare. That they elect corporations as members of 
the association ? 

Mr. be Bexxer. They pay $100 a year for the privilege of be- 
longing to that, to protect American rights in Mexico. 

Senator Branpecee. I do not know what the fact is. Do you mean 
to say these corporations are members of this society as corporations ? 

Mr. ve BEKxeEr. So the literature of the national association as- 
serts. I do not know of my own knowledge. They are classed in 
a list of members who pay $100 a year for the support of the or- 
ganization. Some weeks ago the New York Times, f believe. stated 
there were 1,000 members interested. How many are in favor of 
intervention I do not know. 

Senator BranpDEGEE. Do you know what membership there is to 
this association except the corporations you have named? 

Mr. ve Bexxer. Yes; there is an individyal membership of a dol- 
lar a year, composed of several hundred. I do not know any of 
them except one member who, I believe, is not very seriously in- 
terested in the plans of the organizations. 

Senator Branvecer. Do you think the mere fact that a man be- 
longs to that association, and believes in protecting American rights 
in Mexico—that, that mere fact, is circumstantial evidence that he 
is in favor of armed intervention, or trying to force it by this Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. pe Bexxenr. I specifically stated, Senator, that I did not be- 
lieve it to be so in that memorandum I read earlier in the hearing. 

Senator BranpecEe. What did you say was the purpose of your 
trip to Mexico? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I went down there as editorial staff representative 
of the New York Tribune to write some articles about Mexico. 

Senator Branpecee. For the purpose of writing some articles 
about Mexico? 

Mr. pr Bexxer. I was told to go down and write the truth about 
Mexico to the best of my ability, Senator. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. And how long were you there? 

Mr. pve Bexxer. I think I got into Mexico—I can give you the 
exact dates. 

Senator Branpvecee. I am not interested to that extent. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. About six weeks or more. 

Senator BranpEGEE. And visited how many cities? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Vera Cruz, Mexico City, Pueblo, Guadalajara, 
San Luis Potosi, Tampico. 

Senator BranpDEGEE. How long did you stay in the City of Mexico? 
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Mr. ve Bexxer. Well, I am not absolutely certain, but I should 
say perhaps a month. 

Senator BrRaNpDEGEE. And you were there only six weeks altogether ? 

Mr. poe Bexxer. A short trip. 

Senator BRANpEGEE. And that left two weeks for these other 
five cities? 

Mr. pe Bekker. I only spent a day or so in Pueblo, which is not a 
very large place. 

enator BranpEGcEE. But if you only had two weeks, and leaving 
out traveling from one city to the other you could not have been in 
each very long? 

Mr. ne Bexxer. No; I was not in each very long. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. And you got the truth about Mexico? 

Mr. ve Bexxer. So far as I wrote. 

Senator Branprcre. That was not the whole truth? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. The whole truth would take several very fat vol- 
umes, whereas I only wrote about 60,000 words, Senator. 

The CHarrman. Miss Laut to whom you referred in this prelimi- 
nary statement of yours, did you see her in Mexico? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. I never met Miss Laut but I know she was there 
when I was. 

The Cuamman. Through what sources have you learned of Miss 
Laut, the information you have read into the record here in that 
statement ? 

Mr. be Bexxer. Why, in a letter from Miss Laut’s manager in 
New York advertising a series of articles which she prepared, for 
one thing; from having been in the office of Dr. Halsey at the time 
Miss Laut called to see Dr. Halsey for another. 

The CHarrMan. I understood you to say you had not met her. 
You were in the office of Dr. Halsey when she called, were you? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I was in Dr. Halsey’s office. 

The CHarrmMan. You saw her there at the time? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I saw her card brought in. I did not see her. 

The CuHarrman. What did you mean by saying she had exhibited 
the fake photographs of outrages, or something of that kind? 

Mr. oe BEKKER. Well, she had something of that kind in the New 
York Independent a few weeks ago, Senator. It was exposed in the 
New York Call, I believe, at the time. 

The Cuairman. You have a copy of the Call? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Yes, sir. l 

The Cmarrman. Who edits the New York Call, Mr. de Bekker ? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I do not know, except in a general way, Senator. 
It is probably edited by a committee of some sort. 

The Cuatrman. Just let that pass a moment. Did you read the 
article in the New York Call exposing—I suppose that is the proper 
word as they use it—‘ New York Times is exposed in glaring 
Mexican map fake” ? 

Mr. pe Bekker. Yes, sir; I saw it. 

The CHarrman. “ Special to the Call,” from the Mexican Review. 
That is Mr. Week’s paper ? 

Mr. pe Bekker. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Under date of September 7, published in the New 
York Call of September 8: 
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The Mexican Review has just published a startling disclosure of a colossal 
fraud perpetrated upon the reading public of the United States by the New 
York Times in the shape of a deceitful map published in that newspaper July 
20, and afterwards republished and franked throughout the United States by 
the Rules Committee of the House of Representatives. 


You read that, did you? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Did you read the evidence taken before the Com- 
mittee on Rules, a statement by Congressman Gould? 

Mr. pe BexKer. What is the date, Senator? 

The CHarrMan. July 29, 1919, the statement with reference to a 
map of Mexico? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. No; I did not. 

The CuarrmMan. This is the statement to which I had reference 
(p. 182): 

For the information of the committee, however, in this connection, I am 
inserting here a map of Mexico (G-1—). 


The map is published on page 140 of this pamphlet. 


prepared by the Military Intelligence Section of the War Plans Division of the 
General Staff, United States Army, and accompanying discussion of same 
in the New York Times of June 22, 1919, which has been widely published in 
this country, and which shows that territorially the Carranza Government con- 
trols less than one-half of Mexico. 


You did not read that? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I read the article in the Times, and looked at the 
map, and I know absolutely the map can not be true, because I have 
been in the country where it is supposed to be in control of—— 

The Cuarrman. I am not asking you that. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I say I believe the Military Intelligence is mis- 
informed as to present conditions. It might have been true of con- 
ditions three or four years ago. 

The Cuarmman. That may be very well. I asked you if you had 
your attention called to it, and read the testimony ? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. No, sir. 

The Cuarman. Or seen the map? 

Mr. pE Bexxer. I have seen the map; an impossible map of the 
present-day conditions. 

The CHarrman. All right. Soon you can get anything in you want. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Pardon me. I have no desire to go beyond your 
questions. 

The Cuarrman. Then answer them. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I have. I saw this impossible map. 

The CHarmman. I have not asked you whether it is an impossible 
map or not. 

Mr. pe Bexxer. Pardon me, sir. What did you ask? 

A T CHareman. Is that the same map that was exposed by the 

a 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Let us see. You have the Call there. We can 
compare the map. 

e CHamman. I have not the map in the Call. 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Yes, you have; the map is on the next page. 

The Cuamman. Well, you know it better than I do. 

Pn DE Becker. Yes, T do. I should say that was the same map, 
nator. 
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The CHarrMan. Then this is the map to which reference is made 
on the front page in the article on the exposure of the fake that was 
published in the New York Times? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. I do not know as to that, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. I ask you if it is the same map? 

Mr. pe Bexker. It seems to be, yes; and as a matter of fact the 
Times printed a quotation from the—or the Call printed a quotation 
from the editor of the New York Times, a very estimable gentleman, 
asserting that it was a Government map. I am very glad to put Dr. 
Miller on record as having been entirely within the facts in the 
matter. 

The CuarrMan. You stated that the Call has exposed a fake photo- . 
graph that Miss Laut sent in or had published ? 

Mr. pe BEKKER. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. The same character of exposure, I suppose. as 
they made of the falsity of this map? 

Mr. pe Bexxer. No; I do not think they reproduced the photo- 
graph. 

The Cuairman. That is all. 

Mr. oe Bexxer. Thank you. 

The Cyarrman. Gentlemen, the committee will be in recess until 
8 o’clock to-night. 

(Thereupon, at 2.05 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee took a recess 
until 8 o’clock p. m.) 


EVENING SESSION. 


The subcommittee reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m. in Room 422, 
Senate Office ee Senator Albert B. Fall presiding. 
Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS AGNES C. LAUT. 


The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 
he CuairMan, What is your name? 

Miss Laut. Agnes C. Laut. 

The Cuarrman,. And your business? 

Miss Laut. Journalist and farmer. 

The Carman. And your residence? 

Miss Laut. I have three residences—one in New York, and one in 
Wassaic, N. Y., and another one in Mount Riga, New York, on a 
farm. I spend my time about equally in those places, when I am 
not traveling. - 

The Carman. Miss Laut, in your business as a writer do you 
remain at one or the other of your residences, or are you accustomed 
to traveling about the country? 

Miss Laut. Well, I make my headquarters in New York, Senator, 
but I always get my information first hand, if possible, and I travel, 
I should say, three-fourths of the time. l 

e Braxpecer. How long have you been a journalist, Miss 
Laut? 

Miss Laur. I think I have been a journalist over 20 years, Senator. 

The Cuamrman. You have written various articles for the press 
and magazines, periodicals, ete., concerning the Republic of Mexico! 
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Miss Laut. I have, Senator. 

The Cuarrmanx. Upon what information have you based such writ- 
ings and such articles ? 

Miss Laur. Shall I begin with what first interested me in Mexico? 

The Cuairman. I think so, and tell how you became interested. 

Miss Laur. Well, in the first place, I was very well acquainted 
with Mrs. Alex Tweedie, who spent about a year in Porfirio Diaz’s 
family, and when I was in London I visited her constantly and she 
got me very much interested in Mexico. 

Senator BranpecEe. When was that? 

Miss Laut. I think about two years before the close of the Diaz 
administration. She issued her book on his life and conditions in 
Mexico, and I was in London and became very much interested in 
the subject. Then, pending the war, I was editor of the Forum, to 
aid the Allies and for certain shareholders of the Submarine Boat 
Co., who were so deeply interested in the allied cause. 

At that time I was trying very hard, under the advice of Sir Cecil 
Spring-Rice, and representatives of the banking interests who loaned 
the first big loan to the Allies, to make the Forum absolutely a 
forum—that is, for the expresison of facts on both sides of every 
question concerning the great war. We issued a Mexican number, 
and in that Mexican number—as to the date, I wouldn’t swear 
whether it was 1915 or 1916; I don’t remember which it was, but 
you can get it out of the Forum records—we issued a statement of 
everything we could get bearing on Mexico. And I was tremen- 
dously interested in what Alvarado issued on Yucatan, because in 
my writings, handling financial problems for Current Opinion and 
the New York Sun, and dealing with international finances between 
Canada and the United States, and for the Financial Post of Can- 
ada and McLean’s Magazine, I was interested in the financial prob- 


lems of “ pegging prices,” d pegging wages,” “ pegging currency.” 
It struck me as something so curiously new in economics, to abro- 
gate the law of supply and demand, that I got tremendously inter- 
ested in the Yucatan situation. Gov. Alvarado did not write the 
article himself, but I understood it represented his views. 

The CHairmMan. Alvarado, you say? 

Miss Laut. Yes, sir. | 

The CHarrMANn. That was Gen. Salvador Alvarado, then gov- 
ernor of Yucatan? 

Miss Laur. Yes, sir. 

The CHaAamMan. You were present when the translation of an 
article of Alvarado’s was read into the record? 

Miss Laut. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. That is the same man? 

Miss Laur. Yes, sir; that is the same man. An article not written 
by himself, but representing his views as I recollect, which was 
issued by the Forum, made me very much interested in the Yucatan. 

I want to take up at the end of my evidence Mr. de Bekker’s 
evidence in regard to my “being pro-German.” He should know 
that the name “ Laut” used to be spelled “ Loche,” and then when 
my people removed to the north of Ireland it became “ Laught,” 
and when the “ g-h” was dropped, it seemed to be a German name, 
which is the sole ground for the mistake, which I shall take up 
in a moment. 
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I have been working along those lines straight through the war, 
and when the first loan was attacked by the pro-German writers 
I was about the first regular writer to jump into the fray and 
defend the Federal Reserves against the unscrupulous attacks of 
the American Truth Society. And I was very much interested in 
the economic disturbances in Mexico. 

Then, purely by chance, I was in Texas, I was in New Mexico, 
I was in Arizona, I was in California when the Revolution broke 
out in Mexico, and I was there every summer for six or eight months 
up to the breaking out of the Great War, and I saw the refugees 
pouring across the line. I never like to take what people say to 
me. I try to get the facts direct. And as those Mormon refugees 
came across the line I used to talk to them. It interested me ter- 
ribly. It struck me as a terrible thing that wrongs which might 
have been righted in a perfectly legitimate constitutional way were 
being seemingly attempted to be righted with such fearful blood- 
shed. That interested me in Mexico. 

So when the war closed last November I was making my plans 
to to Mexico, and at that time I was doing all of the financial 
stuff for the Financia] Post, of Toronto, and McLean’s, bearing 
on financial relations of Canada and the United States, and the 
Canadian banks were very deeply interested in Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. You are going to mention the alliance between 
Canadian interests and Mexico? 

Miss Laur. I would not say it is an alliance. They were deeply 
interested. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know anything about the F. S. Pearson 
interests in Mexico? 

Miss Laut. Yes; I met the Canadian managers. 

The CHarrmMan. You knew the corporation or the company 
through which they operated was a Canadian company? 

Miss Laur. Yes, sir; and I knew the members of that company 
in Canada. 

The Cuarrman. Dr. F. S. Pearson and his friends in Canada and 
the United States and in Great Britain were very materially inter- 
ested in Brazil? 

Miss Laur. Very much so. 

The CHarrMan. And the San Paula Tramway? 

Miss Lavr. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Electric light power development? 

Miss Laut. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAN. And in the mine in Mexico? 

Miss Laut. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mexican Tramway, electric light, power, and 
other things? 

Miss Laut. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. And were also interested in northern Mexico, in 
the Mexican & Northwestern Railway and allied companies, includ- 
ng jarge lumber interests? 

iss Laur. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMAN. Owning something over 2,000,000 acres of land in 
Chihuahua ? 

Miss Laur. Yes, sir. 
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The CHarrMan. Those are the Canadian interests that I had ref- 
erence to, and I supposed you knew something about them. 

Miss Laut. I do: but it was even deeper than that. The rumor 
existed in Canada that a good many of Carranza’s funds were on de- 
posit in certain Canadian banks. We have never been able to sub- 
stantiate that by tracing under whose name they were deposited, but 
that rumor was in existence there at that time. There were other 
banks that were interested in help for the confiscated tramway svs- 
tem and some of these interests I have mentioned. 

I went up to Canada just as the war closed, and I discussed the 
situation with the Canadian bankers. In fact, the only letters of in- 
troduction I took to Mexico were given me by the president of one 
of those Canadian banks. I hate in evidence like this to use the 
name of a prominent man, because it seems to be hiding behind the 
skirts of such prominence; but I have no hesitancy in saying it was 
from Sir Edmund Walker. I had the only letters of introduction I 
took to Mexico and I discussed the question of Mexican finances with 
the Canadian interests. Then I was in Ottawa and discussed it with 
the man who is now the minister of finance, Sir Henry Drayton, and 
with other Canadians that had been interested in the situation in 
Mexico. We decided it would be a good thing to go down there and 
get a statement of economic conditions and facts. 

On my way back through New York I was told by a friend, a 
neighbor of mine on a farm up in New York, that this protective 
association was being formed. I had not met any of the association. 
I had made my plans to go to Mexico before the association was 
formed. I was asked to meet some members of that association. 
I did not seek them. I was taken down and introduced to them, and 
I was asked if I would make a report on the economic conditions to 
the various members of the protective association. I have never on- 
cealed that. I lave stated it in at least four magazine articles and 
three le: tures. 

Senator Branprcee. That is the Association for the Protection of 
Anerican Rights in Mexi of 

Miss Lact. Yes, sir. I was asked to make that report, because, 
after all, the stability of a country depends on human conditions, and 
that is what I wanted to get. I agreed to do that. Shall I go right 
on with my visit to Mexico? 

The Cuarrman. Yes. But first, how were your expenses paid 
down there, if anyone paid them? 

Miss Laur. That brought up a very fine point. I agreed that I 
would make them a report if they would pay such expenses that 
would make it possible for me to take a constant companion, because 
I saw an international scrap coming, and I know the danger of 
blackmail in those international scraps, and I always take with me 
on those trips a married sister or an unmarried sister. I always go 
on such long trips, purely as a protection from misrepresenation, 
with a sister. They agreed, not the protective association, because 
it was not fully formed, but they agreed personally that the ex- 
penses of that trip would be sufficiently covered to take along a com- 
panion to cover blackmail protection. 

The CHarrmMan. That was some one connected with Mr. Doheny 
or some of the oil companies who made that agreement ?- 
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Miss Laur. I think that was made by the executive of the oil com- 
panies. I had not met them at that time. 

The ATAN, Who was paying the other portion of your ex- 
penses? 

Miss Laur. Out of my own pocket. 

The CHamman. Out of your own pocket? 

Miss Lact. Absolutely: out of the earnings of all the articles | 
have written. I think I have written 42 since I got back. I was 
paid for all of them but 1, and that was a charitable article. 

Senator BranpvEcEE. Did vou meet the Protective Association ? 

Miss Laur. I met Mr. Walker. 

The CaatrMan. Harold Walker? 

Miss Lact. Yes, sir. T think I met at that time Mr. Watriss. 
If I didn’t, I did the second time. I also met Mr. Swain and Mr. 
Bedford. I had met Mr. Bedford before. I met Mr. Burton Wilson. 
I met certain of the mining interests whose names I have forgotten 
and will have to pick out of that book on their membership list. 

Senator BranpEcEE. Did vou meet them all at the same time? 

Miss Laut. No: I didn’t meet them altogether until I got back 
from the trip, when I addressed them in a group twice. 

Senator BranpEceE. When you were making your arrangements 
about expenses did you meet these gentlemen vou have already 
named? 

Miss Laur. Yes: and it was they who made the suggestion. 

Senator Branpecre. That is what you mean when vou say “ they 
agreed ”? 

Miss Lavr. Yes, sir. They agreed if I would make an economic 
and financial report which they could use. if they needed it, with 
the State Department, they would bear my expenses so I could 

ehave the protection of some one constantly with me, because as I go 
on to give my evidence vou will find that going under the surface 
and getting the real evidence in Mexico is a prettv dangerous game. 
I have been over a railroad one day that was blown up the next day. 
and all that kind of thing. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were going down there on account of your 
connections as a financial writer and investigator ? 

Miss Laut. Yes. sir; solely. 

The Cuarman. First, with the Canadian interests ? 

Miss Laut. Absolutely. 

The Cyarrman. And in pursuance of your usual work you had 
determined to make that trip to Mexico? 

Miss Lavr. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarrman. Then you came in contact. with these people and 
they agreed to pay a portion of your expenses? 

Miss Laut. Such portion as would enable me to make the trip 
under the circumstances I have just. stated. I have announced it in 
many of my articles and three lectures and one address. I did not 
try to conceal it. 

Senator BranpecEE. When vou came in contact with these gentle- 
men was it at your suggestion or at theirs? 

Miss Laur. At theirs: at their request. Thev heard I was going 
to Mexico. 
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Senator BranpEeGEE. Who was the first of those that sent for you 
or intimated that they would like to talk with you about making a 
report to them ? 

Miss Lact. I should say the first one was Mr. Walker, J think. 

Senator BranpEGEE. The object of all these inquiries, of course, 
is to ascertain whether vour independence of observation and your 
report was at all impaired by the fact that these people were going 
to pay vou anything or pay for your transportation or expenses? 

Miss Laut. Before I went I filed a letter with them—which J am 
sorry I haven’t here, but they have it on file—saying I would only 
go on condition that I could report what I saw in my own way, with 
nobody's opinion; that I would not go shunted around on a show 
window proposition. The show window proposition is a common 
thing in Mexico. I stated that I must go with absolute freedom of 
action. And when I came back the report was so different from 
what they expected, I filed a letter with them saying I could not 
report. except—I would not say against intervention, but the word 
“ mtervention ” must be taken off the map to help Mexico—I must 
be allowed to report things as I saw them. Otherwise I would not 
goon. From that time to this my sole connection with the financial 
interests has been the link between the churches and the financial 
interests. : 

The CHairmMAn. Has this American Protective Association ever 
sought to control your evidence or writings? 

Miss Lact. Absolutely not. I will be very glad to tell you that 
the only change I made in my writing at their request was in the 
spelling of a Spanish name. I read Spanish and understand it when 
it is spoken slowly, but sometimes in writing Spanish names I might 
get the spelling wrong, or my stenographer might. I am very glad 
to say under oath the only change ever made at their suggestion was 
when I spelled the name “San Luis Potosi.” I, knowing Quebec 
pretty well. spelled it in the French way and put an “o” in it. That 
is up to date the entire change that. has been made in my writing 
at their suggestion. Once or twice I have asked them to give me 
the exact figures paid for taxation or something of that kind. I 
might have $12.500.000 as yearly export taxes and they would give 
me $12.566,000. It is simply a question of getting the accurate fig- 
ures. ' 

Senator BranpEcEE. What do you mean when you say your report 
was different from what they expected ? | 

Miss Laut. I will have to tell you what I saw in Mexico myself, 
Senator, and my experiences in Mexico, to bring that out. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I don’t want to interrupt your plan of pro- 
cedure. You will bring it out later? 

Miss Laur. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. I thought you connected it in some way with the 
subject of intervention. 

Miss Lact. No, sir. I was down there with the idea solely of in- 
vestigating the economic and financial problems. Between 11 in the 
morning and 3 in the afternoon I was dined and wined and shunted 
about. I never received any more courteous treatment anywhere in 
my life. I want to register my gratitude for it. My best friends on 
earth are in Mexico, and I hope always will be, but at times, when I 
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was not being taken around and given economic and financial and 
industrial facts by the bankers and by the tramway interests, I got 
up early in the morning and went out on little excursions of my own. 
Those excursions were, I think, quite the saddest thing that i have 
ever encountered in my life. I hardly know where to begin or how 
to begin to tell you that story. 

For instance, one morning I got up very early, and I do not know 
to whom I owe the very great courtesy, but it happened so often in 
Mexico I want to put it on record. When I went any place where I 
was in danger, I would be told along the street, “ You are going to 
So-and-so?” “ Yes.” ‘Don’t be uneasy. There will be a man 
shadowing you, three blocks behind. Go ahead! You will be safe.” 

I got up early that morning, it must have been between 5 and 6, 
and I went out to the section of Mexico known as “ the vice section.” 
That is not in the sense that we call it “the vice section” in our 
cities, but in a section where 300,000 peons who can not live in the 
country on account of it being unsafe to life, have crowded into the 
suburbs of Mexico. There I saw lying in the streets little children, 
covered with nothing but newspapers. I have counted under one 
set of attic stairs as many as 18 children, orphans, eating off garbage 
piles, living how they might, with no fate ahead for the little boys 
but banditry, and nothing for the little girls but being sold at 4 
pesos per head to be shunted around among the soldiers and bandits. 

I went out to the country districts. and again I was indebted to 
Mexican friends. I drove out to the little country schools. I met 
the teachers, and while I do not speak Spanish I understand it, and 
we worried it out between us. I asked them how they were getting 
along. They were not getting any pay except bonds that did bear 
interest. I asked them about their conditions. They said, “ Very 
triste.” I said,“ Why it is very triste”? They said, “ Because over 
that hill now there happens to be ‘ Carranzistas,’ or ‘ Zapatistas,’ or 
some other ‘istas.’” I wanted to know what cause there was for 
fear from those “istas.” They told me a tale that made me see red 
all night lcng, and made me resolve to tell the truth about Mexico, 
whatever the cost. They told me how they received no pay, how 
they could not stay out in that country district at night, and had 
to come in. They told me what their fears were, the ground for 
those fears, what had happened. It is untellable. 

I drove out to some of the ranches, I suppose three or four areas of 
ranches not. more than 30 miles from Mexico City. I encountered on 
that trip from Mexico City a case of kidnaping. For instance, I 
think of one boy that was kidnaped. They took him right out of the 
ranch. His father was a Carranzista supporter. They demanded 
4,000 pesos or they would mutilate him. That boy was brought back 
in a motor car into the heart of Mexico City and delivered opposite 
the vast central park, for 4.000 pesos, and the police were paid 1,800 
pesos to look the other way, I could give a number of those cases. 

I remember one case on the ranch of the ancient Lady Marena, 
Cortes’s mistress—a wonderful home. It was wonderfully stocked, 
so many head of different kinds of stock. I am very fond of stock. 
Everything was in such good condition on that ranch. I saw these 
beautiful cattle, costing $10.000 for the sires, and beautiful progeny. 
I asked them how they kept that stock in that splendid condition, 
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under revolutions. They were very reluctant to tell me. I could 
not get them to give me any information. I said good night to 
the man who owned the ranch, and he said “If you are going into 
the city, I will go with you.” I said, “ Don’t you stay in this beau- 
tiful place?” He said, “No.” I said, “Why?” He said, “ Why, 
it is unsafe.” I said, “How do you keep all these cattle and this 
stock?” He said, “ By paying 50 cents a head a week blackmail for 
protection.” That man was a Carranzista supporter. 

I went out to the Indian villages and with some of them who could 
hardly speak Spanish I could not get along very well, but by dint 
of half Indian and half Spanish and help I found something of the 
conditions under which those Indians lived, surrounded by Car- 
ranzistas and Zapatistas. When I began to express my sympathy 
over the frightful condition they were in, they began to open their 
hearts and talk. I think of one case of a woman whom I heard 
talking, and I said to her, “Is that story true about such and such 
a girl?” The tears came in her eyes and she said, “ Yes. There 
is much worse than that. Are you going to tell all the truth 
about Mexico?” I said, “I have been in this game over 20 years 
and I have not tried to lie yet. I am going to tell the truth.” She 
opened her heart. 

One of the witnesses has spoken of fake pictures. By the fun- 
niest coincidence in the world I happened to be at the Methodist 
conference at the time that picture was issued and the magazine 
got that picture themselves. If there is any doubt about atrocities, 
I have at least 8 or 10 sets of pictures here. taken by 8 or 10 dif- 
ferent photographers at imminent risk of their own lives in the in- 
terest of Mexico, and those pictures speak for themselves. 

In that case as a woman Lav red. I wanted to check up my 
facts. because sometimes stories were told me, and I could not sleep 
for three nights, thinking of the suffering of young American and 
Mexican girls. I found that the representative of one of the largest 
banks in the world had an investigation going on, and I hunted 
that man up. I said, “ Have you such and such facts that have 
been suppressed?” And that man had in his record, 2.100 or 2,600, in 
a certain area where I heard a report of only 200. 

I met good families, and I found that they had suffered just as 
much as the poor. I inquired about factories where 200 girls worked, 
not over 18 years of age, and certain factions had entered that fac- 
tory and not one girl of the 200 escaped. I do not need to express 
more explicitly what I mean. 

I think someone has spoken about nationalization of women there. 
I know of the boast of three generals in three different centers, one 
in Mexico City, one in Vera Cruz, and one in Tampico. Here are 
their words: 

The first time we took your motors; the second time we took your horses; 
the third time we took such and such an exaction of taxes; and the fourth 
time, if you do not submit to this exaction the next time we come, we will take 
your women, 

I can tell of so many cases like that that the thing is harrowing. 
It is a thing for pathological study. 

For instance, tet an old haciendado owner of Morelos. He had 
kept at the hacienda charity sisters and lay sisters for the education 
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of children. After one of the raids—and in this case it was Carran- 
zistas—there were 18 of those sisters, every one of whom was as 
respectable as you or I, taken out dead. 

To Sonora I did not go. But this evidence was given me not only 
by a Carranza officer but by an American officer. I got the record 
of two American women who had been held in the Sonora mountains 
since 1917 by the Yaqui Indians-with the soles of their feet shaved so 
they can not escape over the cactus ground. I could tell you not one 
but of hundreds of such cases. When I had gathered a certain num- 
ber of these cases and had begun to get keen on it, I said, “I am 
going to get the women of America interested in this thing, and the 
churches.” | 

I have in mind the case of an old Indian mother. I can not tell 
who she was; it would expose her to danger. She came up to me 
and said, in half Spanish and half Indian, which her daughter trans- 
lated, “ Are you going to get help for the women and children of 
Mexico?” I said, “I will do my best.” She threw her arms around 
me in a Spanish embrace, kissed me on both cheeks and cried and 
blessed me. 

I do not know whether I have told enough along that line. I 
would like to talk of labor for a minute, because so many seem to 
think that this present Mexican administration has helped labor. 

The CHarrman. Did you go into the hospitals? 

Miss Laur. I investigated hospital cases. But, Senator, if I went 
into those tales, except in executive session, I would endanger the 
people that gave me the information, and I would particularly en- 
danger the six or eight photographers whom I afterwards succeeded 
in getting into those hospitals to photograph what existed, so that I 
could not be accused of being a facil woman who saw red. I 
have those pictures here. I do not. consider that they are suitable 
for general publicity, but they will corroborate what I tell you. The 
e are from 3 years old to 15 and 18 years. The average age is 
about 11. 

The Cramar. Are those you are speaking of girls and women? 

Miss Laut. Girls and children, mere children, age 10 and 11 years 
old. The things did not happen in the heat of the revolution. I can 
give vou a record of things that are happening now, and that hap- 
pened when I was there. 

Let me give vou a case now. I know of a woman and child taken 
to a garrison in Mexico City. They were trying to find out where 
the father was who was hostile to the administration. They were put 
in the garrison prison and their brains beaten out. The child was 
aged 3. 

ee to the stories of the suffering of the American and foreign women 
and children from Vera Cruz to Tampico, I do not think there is any- 
thing in Belgiim or Armenia that exceeds it. Tf there are any of those 
cases you desire, I have them here. It would be with very great 
reluctance that I would give them. I think of one, a young girl 
whose father was dying of T. B., and the little family had come to 
Mexico for the warm, high, and dry climate inland, that highland 
which is above the quick drop to the sea at Vera Cruz. That girl 
was 16 when the revolutionists swooped down on the ranch. She 
was a corking shot, brought up in the West. es I have been, and 
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amply able to defend herself. They knew it. She had her revolver 
in hand. She could have saved herself by suicide. They roped her 
father and mother and then they turned to her and said, “Now, un- 
less you give yourself up we are going to torture your father and 
mother.” The girl fainted and was carried off. The details do not 
„admit of telling. The doctor who attended her told me the details. 
She is to-day dying in that country. I know that case is on record 
in the State Department. 

The Cuatrman. She is an American girl? 

Miss Laut. Yes, sir; born in Lincoln, Nebr. 

I can tell you of the girls of a ranchman who suffered the same 
fate. I can tell you of an Englishwoman at Zacatecas who— 
mother and daughters—would have suffered the same fate except 
that the mother jerked the revolver out from the bandit’s belt and 
quickly shot the man who was carrying away one daughter, then 
shot another who was carrying away another daughter, and then 
through the intercession of the priest they got ont safely. 

I think of the case of a little Mexican girl, which case I know is 
on record in the State Department, whose parents were killed in the 
raid. She was 13 years old. She was taken by an officer. When 
he realized that there might be scandal because she was very well 
known and very much beloved by the community, in his drunken 
brutality he cut her face around with a knife, right around here 
[indicating) ] and tore the entire skin away from the living face, so 
that identification was forever prevented. 

There is no use in going on with this list of stories of atrocities. 
They are so common that, as people in Mexico say, they get cal- 
loused to them. I do not get calloused to them. 

I think that if the churches of the United States and the churches 
of Mexico, irrespective of sectarian differences, would get together 
on this thing they could launch a campaign for the redemption of 
Mexico that would stop this sort of thing. If there is any way of 
averting war, we will avert war, and that is what I have been work- 
ing on since I came back from Mexico, constantly, pretty nearly 
day and night. 

en the revolution broke out the revolutionists had no money 
nor arms: they had nomen. The only way they could get a follow- 
ing was to promise loot; and in certain regiments I can give you the 
absolute words of the promise—so many hours for loot, so many 
hours for hunting girls. What was the peon who would not join to 
do? He put in his crop. They swooped down on it and they would 
either take the crop and cut his throat, or compel him to join them. 

The Cuarrman. We will have in the record a little later one of the 
public proclamations of the general attacking one of the cities in 
Mexico to that effect. The State Department has the record sent 
on here by the American consul in that particular city, who went to 
interview the general himself and to urge that he hold his soldiers 
back, and was told by the general that in pursuance of his procla- 
mation he must turn the town over to his soldiers. 

Miss Laut. In many cases the officers contending for recruits 
found that the only way they could hold their men was to promise 
excessive loot—and loot meant both the girls and anvthing they 
could get to gather up in the way of gain. 
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Again and again reference has been made to the educational facili- 
ties. and soon. In San Luis, when I was adjacent to that territory, 
the teachers had not been paid—that 1s—— 

The Cuatrman. That is, San Luis Potosi? 

Miss Laut. Yes, sir. The teachers had not been paid for four 
months. Ranches had been devastated so that those worth a hun, 
dred thousand dollars had been sold for $40, because it was unsafe to 
live on them. Elections this summer have been held in that area at 
the point of a gun. Seventy people were shot for daring to vote for 
civilians in Monterey. Fifty Federals at a polling booth were there 
to shoot anybody who dared to vote for anyone but a military gov- 
ernor. | 

The Cnarman. In Monterey, Mr. Osuna 

Miss Laut. I am coming to Osuna. There is some very interesting 
matter that I want to put on record. 

Reference has been made to the Cedillos brothers. I want to tell 

ou what those brothers did to a family of Kansas people there. 

here was a date when Mexico was making a bid for settlers. the 
same as Canada, and at that time something between forty and fifty 
thousand foreign and American settlers poured into the region from 
San Luis down to the hot country. About the same time 1,000,000 
Americans poured into the Canadian Northwest; and because they 
bought that land at $15 an acre and sold it at $100 and $200 I have 
never heard anyone in Canada say that land should be confiscated. 

Those farmers came down from Kansas and bought land there. 
They put: in some 15 or 20 years of privation and hard labor. They 
put back all their profits. They had their haciendas in fine condi- 
tion, factories, railway sidings, store rooms, etc. 

I think of one Kansas family. The farmer had sent his daughter 
and his wife to Tampico, I think it was, to get the pay roll in gold 
for the month. They had about 700 on the pay roll. They had 
raised the wages of those employees from 37 cents a day United 
States currency to $1.50. The bandits swooped down on them, under 
the Cedillos brothers, whom Mr. Inman did not seem to know any- 
thing about. Here is a picture of one of the Cedillo brothers at the 
end of his game. They seized that old farmer and asked for the 
pay roll. Fortunately, the train coming from the city had been 
late, and the daughter and the mother had not arrived with the 
pay roll; otherwise they would have met a worse fate. Thev took 
that American farmer, and put a rope around his neck and jigged 
him up and down, and tortured him by prodding him with bayonets 
until he went mad. He later died from the tortures. When the 
daughter and mother arrived at the station, the friendly peons kept 
them from going out there. 

I want to put on record right here that the decent people of 
Mexico, poor and rich, all classes, condemn these crimes as much as 
we do. Mexicans have been called a warlike people. They are the 
most lovable and docile people in the world. Any other people on 
earth suffering those horrors would literally have torn their rulers 
to pieces with bloody hands. Those people are enduring them be- 
cause they are a docile, gentle people. For every one American who 
e there, the number of Mexicans is multiplied a hun- 
dred fold. 
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Reference has been made to exaggeration of atrocities. I have 
stated somewhere in writing that there are 116,000 homeless children 
in Mexico City. We have been told that the Mexican City press is 
so much more reliable than the sensational atrocity writers that 
we had better refer to the Mexican press. On looking up the Mexi- 
can City press they give the number not 116,000, but 129,000. 

The CHAIRMAN. From what papers did you secure that? 

Miss Laur. From Excelsior or Universal. 

The CHarmman. El Heraldo? 

Miss Laur. No, sir; in El Universal or Excelsior. 

Reference has been made to the conditions of the trains and the 
excellence of the train service. The train service is so excellent that 
I went down to Vera Cruz on Sunday, the train was blown up on 
Monday, and there were instances of blow-ups by dynamite, and 
captures during every day all that week. That railroad had about 
D engines and they have now 8. 

In the Tampico region I went over the railroad at the end of 
March, and in the first two weeks of April the train was captured 
by the bandits and 32 women, as respectable as any one in this room, 
were carried off and are today held captive in the hills. 

In the hot country, in the month of June—— 

The CHarrMan. Pardon me just there. Have you investigated 
the case of the killing of the young students recently ? 

Miss Laut. I was coming to that in just a moment, Senator Fall. 

In the case of the hot country a similar raid took place in con- 
ne:tion with one of the trains running to Tierra Blanca. On that 
train was a very fine little girl. The bandits were begged not to 
take hur because she was respectable, and the brutal reply was, “ We 
will cure her of her respec!ability.” They carried her off and hold 
her in the hills to this day. What her fate will be is shown in these 
pictures which are described as atrocity pictures. The crime seems 
to be not in committing the crime, but in expressing the facts about 
the one according to evidence given here by Carranza propa- 

ndists. 
ae July, on the 24th, in Sinaloa, at a wedding, the Yaquis swooped 
down on a train, killed every man and carried off every woman 
They are held in the hills today with the soles of their feet shaved 
so they cannot escape over the cactus ground. 

Reference has been made to improved conditions. The conditions 
are so much improved for the poor that on July 22 the commissioner 
of the board of health of Mexico City had to issue a permit for the 
poor to be allowed to eat horseflesh. In Durango 17 out of 22 candi- 
dates for governor could neither read nor write. At Zacatecas food 
is scarce; life is insecure; bandits are universal; the teachers have 
not been paid for six months. 

There is a very interesting story about the striking teachers. 
The teachers of Mexico City had to go on strike for their pay. It 
sees to have been a crime to tell that the guns were turned on them 
in the street for going on strike for their pay. 

The CHarrmMan. Were they striking for higher wages or for pay 
that was due them? 

_ Miss Laur. They were after back pav of six months which they 
had not been paid. And at this time, when money was so scarce the 
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teachers could not be paid. two of the Carranzista generals presented 
a $70,000 place to their president. It may be awfully good for the 
country, but it is not ordinarily the way of democracy or helpful to 
the poor. 

In Michoacan the conditions are still worse. 

The CHARMAN. These matters that you are detailing now are all 
matters such as you have investigated personally ? 

Miss Lavr. Either investigated personally, or I got a personal 
report from some one who asked me if I would keep tab on reports 
if they could smuggle the truth out to me; and I have had that 
coming out from Mexico since I got back. 

The CHarrMan. They are not simply rumors or newspaper reports 
that you have not investigated ? 

Miss Laut. Absolutely not. These are things sent out perhaps by 
three or four different authorities and checked up as authentic before 
I would use them. 

Senator Branpecrg. Do they sign their names to the letters? 

Miss Laut. Yes, sir; I would be very glad in executive session to 
give the names. 

Senator Branpecee. I do not ask for them, but do you know from 
whom they come in each instance? 

Miss Laur. I do, and they are authentic. 

Senator Branpecen. Were they from people who had promised 
that they would report? 

‘Miss Laut.-They had promised when they found out it was really 
a question of helping Mexico and that I considered it rather a 
humanitarian proposition than a financial proposition. They said: 
“Tf vou will get the facts out, we will send them out, checked up.” 
I have had them checked up by bank men who are there now. 

Senator Branprcer. Are most of them Mexicans, or are they of 
all nationalities? 

Miss Laur. I would say reports from just as many Mexicans as 
American and British. A great deal has come to me from American 
and British since—— 

Senator Branpecer. Men and women both? 

Miss Laur. Yes, sir. I would say a great many through banking 
investigations where they are sending men into some great factory 
or industrial venture, and I say, “I want you to give out the exact 
conditions of the country, and I will check that up with the British 
reports or some local Mexican reports.” 

n Michoacan the local situation has been such that whole villa 
have had to eat the unripe sugar cane and roots until their lips 
were raw. In one village 200 little girls of 10 and 11 years of age 
were carried off by the bandits and herded in a town and misused— 
one girl to four men—until they were more.dead than alive. Finally 
the leading citizens rose and literally tore that bandit band to pieces 
and rescued the little girls when it was too late, as you will find 
from one of those pictures [indicating]. | 

With reference to the destruction of property I think of one case 
which happened when I was there, where a huge hacienda with a 
factory was destroyed. The sinners in this case were the Carran- 
zista soldiers. The owner of the hacienda protested against the 
destruction and said, “This will throw 500 people out of work. 
They will starve.” The reply was, “ That is exactly what we want. 
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If the men can not work they will join our ranks and we want re- 
cruits. 

There has been a great deal of talk about taking over the biggest 
estates, and when we investigate it we find that three-fourths of 
that talk is by people who never saw a farm nearer than a pen point. 
There is not a thing alive on many estates so destroyed. There is 
not a peon left on the places. It 1s unsafe for the people to work 
those estates because the crops will all be taken and the people will 
be murdered unless they join the bandit band. 

Another point is that as soon as the estate has deteriorated in 
value by this treatment, it is bought in by some general. I know of 
one worth about two hundred thousand dollars which was sold for 
forty dollars. I can give you instance after instance of that kind, in 
Morelos and Oaxac. | 

One of the things I wanted to investigate at first hand very, very 
carefully, was where the ammunition came from, because I had heard 
these charges that the ammunition was sent by the financial inter- 
ests of the United States. There is no use putting down one man’s 
opinion on one side and some other man’s opinion on the other side. 
The only way is to get someone to go in and examine the rifle and 
centering of the cartridge. I was fortunate enough to get an Amer- 
ican Army officer to do that in the Felix Diaz territory, and his 
testimony was that the ammunition and all the rifles were taken, 
either stolen or bought from the Carranza garrisons; that the dyna- 
mite was taken from construction trains or mines, and the gold 
with which they bought the ammunition and the rifles was got by 
holding up the trains coming up once a month with the customs 
receipts. ft you watch the Mexican papers you will see that things 
happen with regularity. At the time the custom receipts come up 
at the end of the month, there is a lot of dynamiting of the trains. 
The next thing is that there are a lot of raids. Because of the gold 
they get they go into the Carranza garrisons and buy guns for raids, 
and the things just happen in that way. As to the ammunition com- 
ing in from the United States from the friends of the revolution, I 
say, after the most thorough investigation that can be made, that 
there is not a record of 10 cents’ worth. I did not investigate befure 
the 1st of January but have no record of any from that time. 

Senator Branpecer. Any what? 

Miss Laur. Any ammunition or military aid or anything of that 
kind, coming in from the many interests in the United States. 

Senator BranpecEe. What kind of guns are these? 

Miss Laut. They were the old Mausers and Japanese guns that 
the Carranza Government bought from Japan. 

The Cuarrman. Huerta bought some. 

Miss Laut. Yes, sir. There were a few Winchesters that came into 
the Carranza camps and garrisons when the embargo was lifted on 
arms. The A EN are so badly made that only about one out of 
10 ever goes off. They always jam, and in that way they can be 
identified. I said to the officer who made the investigation, “ Do not 
come back with opinions, but make a thorough investigation.” 

If you want more testimony of that kind, I can say that the Felix 
Diaz leaders came to see me and they said. “ We understand that you 
are very close to various bankers.” I said, “ Yes.” They told me 
they were absolutely destitute of ammunition, and I told them why 
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it was an impossibility at the pres:nt time to supply them, that the 
whole Mexican situation has to be settled by Governments and not 
by private corporations, and that on account of the bankrupt state 
uf the world owing to the Great War the debt is such a vast one that 
no private firm will make a loan to a nation. Absolutely no noney 
of any kind has gone into that Diaz faction, nor has there any gone 
into the State of Oaxaca. 

Senator Branpeces. Before that was there any that went in? 

Miss Laut. Not that I know of. I do not care to discuss what I 
do not know. I hate opinions, and I love facts. I know it to be a 
fact that none has gone there from the Ist of January. 

As to conditions in the Tehuantepec area, out of 82 large planta- 
tions owned chiefiy by Scotch, English, and French—there are some 
Americans in there—all were destroyed but 2. I got that information 
from people whose property was destroyed. 

Again and again it has been stated here that there is no starvation 
there. I want to tell you three episodes that touched me just as much 
as the suffering of women and children. 

I have seen poor peon women crossing streets in any one of the 
cities—it does not make much difference what city you take—and 
they would watch the street sweeper sweep the offal off the street 
into his dustpan. In it may have been a cob of corn, and they would 
dart forward and get it and eat it. 

I think of the case of a woman with two babies clinging to her 
and one in her arms. A cob of corn was swept on the dustpan of 
the street sweeper. She darted forward and got it. There were 
eh v three kernels of corn on the cob, one of which she gave to each 

abe. 

People do not do that when they are just beggars. They do that 
only when they are hungry. 

I have seen in Vera Cruz as many as five children stand behind 
the pillar as we ate our dinner at night in one of the open-air restau- 
rants. We would see these little ‘black-beady eyes looking at us 
hungrily behind the pillar. It made me feel that it was a crime to 
eat. And the waiter would take away a plate. and with their hats 
or a piece of paper grabbed out of the ash can they would take the 
scraps off the plate. 

People only do that when they are hungry. 

I think of one hittle tot, that was about 5 years old, down in the 
hot country. It haunts me yet. I never saw such hun eyes. I 
happened to have fish that night, and there was not much left but 
the fishbones and the gravy. He darted forward with a piece of 
paper taken out of the ash can. We gave it to him. It struck me as 
so pathetic, because he did not eat it. I said to the waiter, “Ask 
the kid why he does not eat it. Tell him to come back and we will 
give him a meal.” And that little child said, “ There are hungry 
babies at home,” and he just ran like a little hungry dog with a bone 
to carry the food home. 

Well, I may see these things through a woman’s eyes, and I do 
oe through a woman’s eyes, and they are universal] in Mexico 
to-day. 

As to the cost of living, we have been told that the revolution bene- 
fited the poor. Milk is selling in Mexico to-day at about 35 to 50 
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cents a quart, meat at a dollar a pound—so the poor have to eat 
acne Flour is 50 cents a pound. If that is good for the poor, 
all right. 

Sanaton BranvegEE. That is in Mexican money ? 

Miss Laur. No, sir; American money, from Tampico down to 
Tehantepec. 

Do you wish me to speak on the question of labor, Senator Fall? 

The CuHarrman. I think so; yes. 

Miss Laut. The statement has been made that the constitution 
favors labor. The constitution does permit strikes, does permit 
unions; it guarantees the right to strike; but the minute there is a 
strike by decree strikes are forbidden, and here is what happens. 

In connection with the strike, I have some figures here somewhere, 
and you can check me if I am wrong. Two to three hundred police 
were slaughtered by the Yaquis, 160 or so citizens of Mexico City 
were shot up. That whole thing was in a contest between the police 
and the soldiers. It was a provoked thing to keep the labor union 
from holding strikes. That finished the first strike which the new 
constitution guaranteed the right to have. 

The CuairMan. We have files that will be placed in the record 
with reference to strikes, followed immediately with the decree three 
years ago that any man, who in any public assembly suggested or 
spoke of a strike should be shot. That is an official decree. 

Miss Laut. The last of these wonderful guarantees of life and 
property and protection of labor was the striking teachers, and they 
got rapid-fire guns. 

That is all I have to say on the labor situation. __ 

There has been a great deal brought up to the effect that Mexicans 
hate Americans. I do not find that to be true. I find that the Mexi- 
cans love the Americans, except the looters, who want “to cut the 
gringoes’ throats.” 

Let me fll you just one story on that. 

In a great mining area of about 100 miles—I can not tell you ex- 
cept in executive Session where the mining area is. My informant is 
a very prominent doctor—but when the American financial interests 
were withdrawn from that area starvation and lack of food and mal- 
nutrition killed 50,000 aed in six months, chiefly the old and the 
young i coming back of the Americans was welcomed as a thing 
rom God. 

Before closing these rambling statements, may I refer to the charge 
made this morning about my pro-Germanism, Senator Fall? I hope 
it is not distressing to any one who is a friend of mine. 3 

Last winter as a member of the civic federation I was asked to 
make svtgge:tio.s as a Cansdian for an exchange of lectures be- 
tween the Canadian Cabinet and the Secretaries here to perpetuate 
good relations among the Allies. I went up to meet the Canadian 
Cabinet members and to get the lecturers down from Ottawa and 
Was arranging for receptions to the United States Secretaries there 
when the charge was made that I had been mixed up in pro-German 
affairs. To anyone who knew me the thing was so funny that people 
simply waited, because I had worked with Sir Cecil Spring-Rice 
from the time the war broke out until he died. Of all the papers in 
the United States, only one stated it. They went on record that the 
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thing was a mistake, and it was. I am not going to mention the one 
paper that made that charge. I had written 78 articles exposing Ger- 
man plots before the United States went into the war. I had issued 
a book written by the man who was at the head of the publicity bu- 
reau of the Liberty Loan and I had issued that when I was editor 
of the Foruin, because not a single publisher would issue the book 
for fear of being sued for libel. The Germans had accused me, or 
at least had threatened to sue me for that book, but. they were told 
by the lawyer, “ If you take Miss Laut to court she has all these 
decuments from Sir Spring-Rice, and you will get more exposures 
tha. the book makes,” and the libel suit was withdrawn by the 
Germans. 

Mr. Roosevelt wrote the preface to that book and Mr. Roger Wood, 
the Federal attorney, who was prosecuting German plotters, wrote 
the introduction. 

I asked that this statement that was made by mistake be rescinded. 
The paper that made the statement asked me to explain. I said I 
had nothing to explain. I said, “The explanation is up to you. I 
get in at 7 from Canada and if by 7 o'clock to-morrow vour explana- 
tion is not forthcoming I will give vou a chance to prove it in the 
courts.” The suit is in court and will come up in the fall. The record 
of the suit is here. I state that because Mr. de Bekker, knowing per- 
fectly well that that suit is on, made that statement this morning 
about me, which is exceedingly misleading. As I told you, I never 
make explanations. What I write is my explanation. I stand on 
my record. It was an error, and I know the paper that issued it 
realized it was an error and it. was the only paper of thousands in 
the United States that issued that error. I want to clean this up, 
because Mr. de Bekker has put it on record and he knows it 1s false. 
He knows it is false because he happened to be on the paper that 
is being sued by me. 

There are one or two other things that in justice to th@church I 
think ought to be cleaned up. | 

In this Carranza publicity which has been issued by the League 
of Free Nations reference is made to a statement by the bishop of 
Guadalajara speaking against armed intervention. I have the state- 
ment of the Catholic bishop who deals with Mexican affairs in North 
America that when that statement was issued by the bishop of 
Guadalajara it referred to interference by the I. W. W.’s—because all 
this trouble in Mexico has been caused by the Bolsheviks and the 
I. W. W.’s—and when that statement was put out by the propa- 
gandists “I. W. W. interference” was translated to “armed inter- 
vention.” I think, out of justice to the Catholic church, although I 
am a Protestant, it ought to be put on record that they did not issue 
that, that it was a mistranslation of propagandists. 

We are told in che Bible that we must bear the infirmities of the 
weak. It seems to me the same Good Book says that you shall not 
bear false witness against your neighbor. At the very time that the 
charge was made that the oil interests were financing intervention, 
the oil interests had put up $40,000 to help the church campaign, the 
union of Protestant and Catholic churches, to place before the Ameri- 
can public the necessity of helping Mexico. 

I emphasize the word “ helping,” because the propagandists have 
used that word “intervention ` as a football to such an extent that 
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the minute you say it up here you cause difficulty down there. So I 
say “help.” The thing 1s such an injustice, because that help was ex- 
tended to the united churches, and I am the connecting link between 
those churches and the financial] interests, and I also am the means 
of bringing the Catholics and Protestants together on this question. 

The condition of the churches going to work was that there should 
be absolutely no mention of intervention or nonintervention and no 
sectarian proselytizing. The intention was to put in 20 healing clinics 
in every State in Mexico to take care of the orphans, to bring them 
up free from the conditions under which they are growing up, and 
to save them from starvation. I think it is only fair that that should 
be put on record for the sake of the churches. 

The Caarrauan. By what organization of ministers or churches was 
that money paid? 

Miss Lact. Senator, it rather scares me to say that the money was 
paid to me personally; that the only way that I could keep free of 
anv charge that I had handled that money through a personal ac- 
count, I immediately indorsed it over to the head of the Latin-Ameri- 
can Church Bureau. 

The Cuarmman. Who was that? i 

Miss Laor. May I give you that name in executive session or shall 
Ido it now? I will give it to you now. Dr. Teeter. The witnesses 
so far know so little of what the churches are actually doing that they 
do not know that the big church movement is under way in Mexico 
ee the members of the movement are in Mexico now working 
on that. 

The Cuarrman. I asked one of the witnesses here a few days ago 
if he did know Dr. Teeter. 

Miss Laur. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. You were present, I think, during the examina- 
tion? i 

Mr. Laor. I was. 

The Cuarrman. And the witness testified that he did know Dr. 
Tetter. This was Dr. Inman. I think he did say that he knew Dr. 
Teeter. He did not name Dr. Farmer. Dr. Teeter is the minister to 
whom you turned over the funds? 

Miss Laur. Yes, sir. They are very busy now on this campaign. 

Reference has been made to Mexico dealing with the same problems 
as after our Civil War. I have no patience with that statement. If 
you can think for one minute of any soldiers in the Civil War carry- 
ing off 200 children and putting them in a compound to abuse them 
till they died, then I will believe that kind of guff. 

There was a reference made to an exaggerated story of atrocities. 
I am the miserable sinner responsible for the story. It was said 
that Osuna was carried off. Osuna was not carried off. He was 
captured; he was not carried off, because the band of bandits who 
caught him had so few horses that they had to decide whether they 
wanted human prisoners or loot, and they decided that loot would be 
more valuable. a 

Reference has also been made to Osuna as one of the important 
upright workers in the Carranza administration. That is true. He 
is so upright that he has been thrown out of the Carranza adminis- 
tration on a trumped-up, false charge. 
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Reference was made to the prosperity of the country because the 
national income was from two to three times as large as it was in 
Diaz’s day. If it is two or three times as large as it was in Diaz’s 
day, why is not the ariy aid? Why are the teachers not paid? 
Why is the land not pacified ? | 

Slanderous statements about Diaz being rich have been made. 
Diaz died in poverty, and if one witness who was at this table had 
not contributed money to Diaz because he was in poverty, he would 
have starved. Mrs. Alex Tweedee told me if Madame Diaz had not 
pawned the jewels of her family, they would not have had enough 
to subsist. That kind of talk 1s too preposterous. 

With reference to the law being retroactive to confiscate foreign 
property, I want to say something because of the mental confusion 
of the American public. Tie Mexicans have assured us that the law 
would not be retroactive. They gave us a public lunch, and they as- 
sured me that the law would not be retroactive. It struck me as such 
a dangerous thing to send out to the United States unless there was 
an official guarantee to that unofficial statement, that I asked a very 
prominent American jurist whom I happened to know, and a repre- 
sentative of the French financial interests who happened to sit at the 
same table in my hotel and who was close to the finance minister of 
Mexico and the President, I asked what they thought about it before 
it was issued to the United States. While that was told to us at a gra- 
cious luncheon, it was repudiated privately to this American jurist and 
French representative, and we decided not to send that statement out, 
that He law would not be made retroactive, until there was sufficient 
proof. 

In spite of that fact the statement was sent out and published 
through the American press. I am sorry to say that Mr. de Bekker 
Was not present at the luncheon, because we all wanted him to be 
present. He was with Mr. Carranza at the time. 

There is another thing in connection with the retroactive law that 
does not bear on the American property, but bears on the Canadian 
and Scotch and English property. You see, the oil interests of the 
United States, the largest oil companies, bought their land outright, 
but the British and the Canadian companies leased it, and they 
leased it on a basis of rentals and royalties. Here is where the little 
joker comes which the public does not take in. 

This happened when I was sitting in the oil office of a foreign 
company. Pancho came in, and he was getting five dollars an acre 
for rental for the leased land. It was not oi] land; it was land that 
was going to be used probably for pipelines, or terminals at other 
operations. The Carranza government demanded that the company 
should pay half that rental to it instead of to Pancho. If they had 
done that they would have annuled their lease with the Indian, and 
confiscated their property. Because they did not do it they were 
stopped from operating. If they paid that, they broke their lease. 
If they did not. they disobeyed the orders of the Carranza govern- 
ment and were stopped from drilling. There is no use in saying the 
law is not retroactive when the system, if you can call it a system, of 
rentals or royalties practically amounts to confiscation and destroys 
title. 

I think it ought to be said, in justice to the Mexican people, that 
they do not wish to confiscate property. It is only that section of 
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the I. W. W.’s, who have got control of the balance of power there 
that are for a policy of confiscation. When Ferrar was shot in Spain, 
10,000 anarchists poured into Mexico, and that is the meaning of the 
revolutionary movement and it is the cause of three-fourths of the 
hostility to property interests and to hfe. 

With reference to Mr. Trowbridge, he told me that his book was 
written in conjunction with the United States Publicity Bureau and 
Mr. Weeks, pending the European war, as publicity propaganda, but 
when the war stopped suddenly he issued it privately. It seems to 
me that not too much weight should be put in the League of Free 
Nations, which quotes Mr. Trowbridge under those circumstances, 
because while Mr. Weeks has a very charming personality, he is act- 
ing in the capacity of pleader for the Carranza Government at this 
time. 

Senator BranpEecEer. What do you mean by that? 

Miss Laut. He handles their publicity in Mexico City, Senator 
and he handles it through the Mexican Review, which is published 
in Mexico in Spanish and in English. 

Senator Branpeaegr. Has he any office in any way under the Car- 
ranza Government ? 

Miss Laut. No; he simply handles the publicity bureau for them. 

Senator Branpecce. Is he retained by he Government? 

Miss Laut. I would not dare to answer that; I do not know. The 
only thing I know is that he handles that bureau there. 

Senator Branpecee. When did the 10,000 Spanish anarchists come 
into Mexico? 

Miss Laur. Immediately after the Barcelona riots. 

Senator Branpecee. I mean, what year was that? 

Mary Laur. I would have to look that up—8 or 10 years ago, I 
ink. 

Senator BranpbeEcEe. That is near enough. 

The CHamman. About 1908, I suppose. 

Miss Laur. One of the States referred to as being pacified was 
Coahuila. Gov. Mireles is one of the upright members of Carranza’s 
Government; but the fact that Mireles 1s so upright has exposed him 
to the most frightful attacks of the corruptionists. 

About the murdering of Boy Scouts—that ought to be put on the 
record. We are told that the railroads are not more dangerous than 
the railroads in Tennessee. I am going to tell you a story that 
comes from two sources absolutely reliable, one by an American 
woman and one by an American man 

The CHamman. It also comes from the Universal and the other 
papers? 

Miss Laur. Yes; but the inside fact which the Universal did not 
tell is the fact that a Carranza officer warned these Americans not to 
get on the train. They said, “Why?” “ Because,” he said, “ there 
are 80,000 pesos in Government money going on that train.” 

When the train was blown up and those Boy Scouts were mur- 
dered, 15 or so of them belonging to the missionary s:hool, the 
bandits did not get 1 cent of that money, but the Carranzista who 
had warned the Americans not to go on that train. And the money, 
which went on that train, has never been seen from that dav to this. 

Reference has been made to a resolution made by the mission- 
aries. I was in Mexico City in February when the resolution was 
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made. It was stated by the witness, and you realize that if the 
other missionaries had not backed that resolution they have to go. 
There would have been 33 or out of the country. The story of that 
resolution was sent out to the New York Post. It was released and 
appeared two or three days before hand as New York Post Dis- 
patch—I can not recall, but you can look it up—in the Mexican 
press before it was published in the United States. What is the use 
of talking about a thing like that? | 

About the land problem being pacified in Morelos. The revolu- 
tionary necktie is one of the davorits methods of putting down 
revolutionists by the Carranza army. I have some examples of what 
might probably be called atrocity photographs. Nineteen men were 
taken out and a telegraph wire was strung through their jaws 
or put through their mouths, and they were hung and left to die by 
inches. I know of another case where nine were taken and the same 
sort of necktie applied to them. 
os CHAIRMAN. I notice that the necktie seems to be popular 
there. 

Miss Laut. Yes. I have some photographs of the revolutionary 
necktie doing duty. Here they are. In the destruction of property 
in Moralos the things has reached criminal proportions. The whole 
thing is a land problem. They have destroyed the ranches in Mo- 
relos; they have carted the machinery away and sold it for junk. 
A ranch sells for about 5 cents on the dollar and it is bought up by 
the junta of corruptionists. We have been told that only 30 families 
own estates. Over 500 small farmers own areas of from 50 to 200 
acres in one section alone. 

I may have spoken too feelingly as a woman, but I always con- 
sider that a nation will rise just exactly so high and no higher 
than the safety and the purity of its womanhood. I may see red. 
If I see red, I see red, and a lot of women in América are seeing 
much redder than I see on this Mexican problem. Those who have 
been accused of financial intervention are the people who are put- 
ting up the money to redeem Mexico. If that is propaganda, I am 
going to stand by it. 

Now, Mr. de Bekker says, “ Who is Miss Laut’s master? ” 

I want to put on record who my master is. My master is the 
Master of every one who stands for truth. My master is the Master 
who said “Suffer little children to come unto me. for of such is 
the kingdom of heaven,” and “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one 
of the least of these, my brethren, ve have done it unto me.” That is 
mv master. 

That, Mr. Senator, is all I have to say. 

The CuHatrman. Let us look at those photographs here a minute. 

Miss Laur. There are one or two of those sent up by a film com- 
pany on the border for which I do not vouch, but all these which 
are not marked by that particular film company are personally 
known to me, and you will find the revolutionary necktie in all its 

lory. 
. The CuarrMan. You have an interesting collection. 

Senator Branpecer. Have you heard any of the members of this 
Association to Protect American Rights in Mexico state that they 
wanted the Government to intervene by armies in Mexico? 
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Miss Larr. I have heard everyone that I have ever heard men- 
tion the subject say that they did not want to advocate armed 
intervention, but they are not going to put themselves on record 
against it or for it, because if crime continues it is a matter for 
the Governments of the foreign nations. It is not a matter for a 
corporation. 

Senator Branprcer. I thought in answering the question I asked 
vou before as to what you meant by your report being not exactly 
what some of these members of this association had been expecting 
to sav 

Miss Larr. Well, the charge has been made so often that the 
financial interests, the great miners, the great banks, the oil inter- 
ests, want intervention, and now when I came back instead of re- 
porting for intervention I said this was mixed up with politics and 
let us try a campaign of redemption, because if we get the human 
side right the financial side will take care of itself. 

Senator BraNpEGEE. Why was that discussed at all by you and 
these gentlemen when you got back? 

Miss Laut. Because, when I was there the press was ringing with 
just such charges as these propagandists had made as to American 
interests plotting intervention; because it was endangering every 
white throat in Mexico. : 

Senator BRANDEGEE. In what respect was your report not what they 
had expected ? | 

Miss Laur. I would not say that, but I say if they are guilty of 
what the propagandists say they are guilty of, they must be disap- 
pointed ; but I do not believe they are. But when these charges were 
made and I advised a redemptive campaign they adopted the re- 
demptive campaign which will prevent war if put in effect quick 
enough. 

Saale BranpeceEE£. Do you think that irrespective of the kind of 
government they have there mere charitable work that can be done 
by philanthropic people in this country will produce conditions in 
Mexico which will establish a stable government of the self-respect- 


ing and prosperous people? 
Miss lace No, Mr. P Here is my hope, and I have never 


concealed ìt in the least, that if you could unite the people in the 
United States in a movement to help Mexico irrespective of party 
politics or church denominations, and unite the Mexican people ir- 
respective of party politics or church denominations, and those two 
peoples united, the best peoples of both Nations set their faces to 
the light to bring that end about, no government, or corruption, or 
power would stand in their way. And I hope to God they will do 
it, because I see safety for Mexico in it and I see nothing but suffer- 
ing and chaos without it. Things can not go on as they are. That 
is an impossibility from a humane point of view. 

Senator BRanbEGEE. Of course, this committee is directed to ascer- 
tain conditions in Mexico and the extent of the lawlessness and the 
violation of the rights of American citizens and to report what they 
. consider to be the remedy for it. 

Miss Laur. Yes. 

Senator BranpecEee. Now, I understand in a general way what vou 
think ought to be done, but I am trying to see how it is practical 
for your requirements to be met, that all the good people of this 
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country get together and all the good people of Mexico get together 
and resolve that they lift Mexico and purify it, etc. With all the 
leat p opie you say there are in Mexico, how are they to be gotten 
rid of? 

Miss Laut. Mr. Senator, I would say that the element that is 
working the destruction of Mexico to-day is not one-half of 1 per cent 
of the population, but they have the firearms; and if the better ele- 
ments in both countries united and demanded that those conditions 
be remedied, no matter how, and they shot into that country a thou- 
sand carloads of food a week and put in the aid to pay the soldiers, 
why, you don’t need to have cut-throats getting loot. I have not 
any hesitation in saying that Mexico could be pacified in two months. 
It is not pacified because it is paying a lot of scoundrels and thieves 
not to have the country pacified. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. What soldiers do you mean we shall pay— 
the Carrancistas or the Zapatistas? 

Miss Laut. I answer, soldiers that you can depend upon. 

Senator BRANDEGFE. I do not get much light from the answer when 
you say that. 

Miss Laut. You ask some of the best Mexican element for it, and 
I consider they will give you a very much wiser answer than I. be- 
cause, as I say, I love to keep to facts, and Mexico has been so 
befogged with opinions I am scared stiff of them. But the good ele- 
ments of Mexico have their plans for coalition, the best people, to 
bring about reform conditions, but they can not do it if they have on 
their neck a corrupt junta. ; 

Senator BranpeceEe. I understand that, but I mean as a practical 
matter now. 

Miss Laut. Yes. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Suppose our Government has no intention 
whatever of intervening by force of armies, and does not want to, but 
is willing to try some such movement as you suggest. 

Miss Laut. Yes. | 

Senator Branpecer. If all the wicked people have got guns and 
all the good people haven’t got any, and we ship food in, who do 
you think will get the food? 

Miss Laur. Mr. Senator, suppose our people were united on that 
and that they had not been defiled by such propaganda as we have 
got in the evidence here, suppose that they united that conditions in 
Mexico must be remedied for humane reasons, can you conceive for a 
minute of certain military governors who are scoundrels being main- 
tained in their positions? Suppose the import of arms should sud- 
denly stop and the embargo of the ports stop the sale of certain 
Mexican products, and tax collections did not go up once a month, 
bow long do you think the corrupt junta would last? 

Senator Branpecee. I do not. know. I have never been there and 
have not. made a study of it and you have, and I was rather asking 
you, 
~ The Crarruan. You sav you would stop the imports from going 
from the gulf ports to Mexico once a month. Where would you . 
stop them ? 

Miss Larr. There are various wavs, I think, for that. If we look 
into the European war we will find that blockade did quite as much 
as the firing line. If the taxes that are levied on 
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The CHareman. Who would suffer if Mexico were blockaded now 
through a blockade of the border and of the ports of Mexico? 

Miss Lact. I should say that if the tax collections that are taken 
out of foreign interests were stopped: for three weeks the corrupt 
influence of Mexico would not last—well, about 15 minutes. I mean 
the taxes which are taken from these foreign interests. which they 
curse are sustaining them. 

The CuarrmMan. But we could not blockade Mexico without with- 
drawing recognition from the Government, or without refusing to 
further recognize the present Government. 

Miss Laur. I was leaving that, Mr. Senator, for you to say, be- 
cause I do not like to express opinions. I like to express facts. I 
see that as plainly as you see it. ‘. 

The Crarrman. I can understand if you take bread-wagons down 
there with sufficient cargoes of bread you could break uy any Mex- 
ican armies provided you can safeguard the cargoes of bread until 
you get them where you want them. 

Miss Laut. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. But how do you propose to do it? 

Miss Laur. I do not propose to do it. I think that is a matter 
for our Government to decide, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Branpecee. Well, do you think that there is among these 
varied elements which you have described in Mexico a disposition 
and capacity to do these desirable things that you suggest, or have 
we got to do them? 

Miss Laut. Mr. Senator, I think they are praying God for such 
a movement to help them now. 

The CHairMan. In other words, they are praying for some strong 
hand and some outside help? 

Miss Laut. Right now, universally. 

The Caairman. They want help against their bandits or against 
their Government? l 

Miss Laut. It is a frightfully hard thing to distinguish those two, 
Mr. Senator. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I suppose a good many people in the country 
are opposed to the Government and the Government has the pre- 
tense to be opposed to bandits. Do you know enough about the 
general opinion there to know whether they know what they want 
to do, even those who genuinely want the situation remedied ? 

Miss Lavr. I think first of all they want help to get rid of the cor- 
ruption that is sapping the life of that nation. Now the form of 
that help I consider is something for the Government to discuss and 
not for myself. I can bring, as a journalist, a report of facts, and 
if a record of facts is placed before a democratic nation, the votes 
will decide the rest. 

The horror of this Mexican situation is due to the European war. 
The facts did not come out of Mexico for four years, and Mexicans 
were spreading propaganda and we did not get the facts. Now, the 
facts are Mexico needs help and they must have it in the name of . 
humanity, and if we do not make a football of this thing in politics 
that Mexico must be helped, but desire to help and not dismantle, 
you would be welcomed by 90 per cent of the Mexican people with 
blessings and welcome. 
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Senator Branpecer. Let us assume that the facts are as you state 
them. 

Miss Laur. Yes. 

Senator Braprces. And that there is a crying need for a remedy 
to be appued to end all this suffering and injustice. 

Miss Laut. Yes. 

Senator Branpecrs. They have a government there? 

Miss Laur. Yes. | ; 

Senator BranpecEe. How are some charitably inclinded people in 
this country, and a similar group in Mexico, to get together and do 
things to get rid of the corruptionists which is an internal thing in 
Mexico—how are we to do it by these voluntary associations and our 
Government keep ‘out of it all the time? 

Miss Lavr. These voluntary associations fortunately have votes, 
and that is what I should hope to influence through a united church 
movement, and if they said these corruptionists must be turned out 
and not sustained, they would be turned out. 

Senator Branpecee. Do you mean the corruptionists are in the 
Government now ? 

‘Miss Laut. Down there? 

Senator BranpEGEE. Yes. ) 

Miss Laur. I should say about 75 per cent are corrupt; yes. About 
25 per cent are decent men and about 75 per cent are corruptionists. 
If Carranza departed from the present system of corruption he 
would be assassinated. l 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Suppose the church association in this 
country, well financed, well meaning, and charitably inclined people, 
go down into Mexico and make an announcement that all good people 
are to gather around them and throw out the Carranza government, 
and throw out the corruptionists, wha do you think ought to be the 
attitude of our Government to allow that thing to go on with a 
friendly Government, a Government with whom they are at peace? 

Miss Laur. Mr. Senator, you see we not only hope to unite the 
churches down here but propose to unite the churches down there. 
Now, suppose the churches here say to our State Department: This 
condition of inhumanity and cruelty and corruption has to stop, let 
ee who may, and suppose down there the good people say the same 
thing. 

For instance, at that same luncheon I spoke of, there were ad- 
dresses by two young members of the House of Deputies, and sup- 
porters of the Carranza government. They said, “ We will drive 
these thieves out and spend our last breath in doing it.” 

If I had said that I would have been run out. 

Now, if we will not strengthen the corruptionists by supporting 
them, as we are doing, they would fall like a house of cards. 

Senator Branpecre. How do you mean supporting them? 

Miss Laur. Recognizing them when you should not. You are 
supporting them with the importation of arms. 

aé CrarRMAN. That has been closed recently. That is, an em- 
bargo has been issued recently. 

Miss Laut. Yes. 

Senator BRANDEGFE. It seems to me if we should go in on that 
kind of a program, desirable as it might be, you could not expect 
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any government of corrupt officials to yield peacefully and give up 
their industry, and that precipitates a debate there which probably 
would: not be very parliamentary. Then what our Government 
would want to do about it I do not know. : 

Miss Laur. Well, our Government is a democratic Government. It 
would do what the majority votes demand. | 

Senator Branpecer. Probably they would if they stood by the 
platform upon which they are elected. But I do not. really see 
clearly the ultimate success of this sort of a charitable intervention 
as guaranteeing ultimate stability. 

iss Laut. Well, you can not have ultimate stability if the cor- 
M remain in power. 
ator BRANDEGEE. I agree with that, but there may be several 
ways of getting them out. 

Miss Laur. Well, that is what I hope to bring the pressure in 
effect to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a question there. Do you know anything 
about the last election in Mexico? Did you find out anything about 
that in your investigations? 

Miss Laur. You mean for the present Government or the State! 

The Cmarrmax. Yes, for the constitution. 

Miss Laur. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Or the State Government. 

Miss Laur. Yes. 

ane CuarrmMan. Or for the President or anything else—any elec- 
tion? i 

Miss Laur. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Who were allowed to vote at these elections? 

Miss Laut. I think in a country of 15,000,000 population the total 
number of votes polled was something like twenty thousand. 

The Cuarrman. Assuming that there is a full number of votes— 
my recollection of the history is there were some twenty-four thou- 
sand votes cast for Maximilian. He would not accept the call to 
the throne of Mexico until the Mexican people had passed upon it, 
and in the election there were 24,000 votes polled for Maximilian. But 
assuming that there are 20,000 votes polled at this last election out 
of 15,000,000 of people, we have a constitution of Mexico here and 
we know that under the constitution the entire population over 
eighteen years of age are voters—that is, the male population, and 
among the reform laws which were adopted as a part of the constitu- 
tion of 1857 and 1874 I think there is a fine against anyone who does 
not vote in Mexico. Now assuming that there were 20,000 votes 
polled at the last election were the votes free, was anybody who want- 
ed to vote allowed to vote, or were there instructions issued as to 
who were qualified voters? 

Miss Laut. Instruction were universally issued. Not only instruc- 
tions issued, but soldiers placed there with bayonets and pistols. 

The CHAarrMAN. Was the voting confined to any particular party? 

Miss Laur. Confined to the military junta. 

The Cmamman. I have some of the proclamations for the city 
elections and others issued down there, and I was wondering if you 
knew what the restrictions were. 

Miss Laut. No; I do not know that. 
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The CuHarrMan. Were any of the Villistas or Zapatistas or anv 
other “ istas ” besides the Carrancistas allowed to vote? 

Miss Lavr. I would say only the Carrancistas who were going to 
support the military nominees. 

The CuarrmMan. Had you had your church program down there 
and they agreed to an election, and the military party was in power 
when the election was held, do you suppose there would be a free 
and open and fair election? 

Miss Laut. Mr. Senator, if we permitted munitions to go into all 
the people or no munitions to go in at all, they could settle the 

Fooien. but we permit the munitions only to go to the party who 
1as its heel on the neck of the rest of the population. 

The CuHarrman. Well, that is supposed to be stopped at the present 
time. I do not know how long the order will continue, but it was 
issued very recently, not permitting any more munitions to go in 
from this country. That, however, does not close the ports nor the 
Guatamalan border. It merely means across the borders of Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona, or California. That is the only part of it we 
could control. But if it was made effective, if we did what we did 
with Huerta, if we put our ships of war in the ports of Mexico and 
stopped the delivery of munitions anywhere in Mexico and closed the 
border ports, the southern boundary line of the United States and 
the northern boundary of Mexico, so that no munitions could get in 
there, the munition that is being made there, indifferent as it is, 
maybe, is being made by whom? 

Miss Laut. It is being made by the Carrancistas. 

The Cuarrman. And have the anti-Carrancistas any facilities for 
making munitions? 

Miss Laut. None whatever, because we have engrafted on them 
the system which has put them into power of one-half of 1 per cent 
of the population. 

‘The CuHarrman. Then it would mean inevitably after the anti- 
-Carrancistas had shot away their ammunition the Carrancistas would 
have some character of munition, indifferent though it might be. 

Miss Lavr. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Do you still think that the unison of the good 
church people of this country and the good people of Mexico—and 
I join you in the tribute which you have paid to the Mexican people— 
that those good people all united could bring about quiet and order 
and peace in Mexico? 

Miss Laur. Mr. Senator, that question came up one night when a 
lot of the representatives of the foreign nations were sitting about 
the dinner table and the question was asked why are the Carranzistas 
in power when the Mexican Pe don’t want them ìn power, and 
one of the representatives of the French Government took a lead 
pencil and he put his finger above it like this, and he said, “ Why 
does that e T up?” And the others said, “ Because you hold 

our finger on it.” He said, “ That is why the corruption is being 

eld up here in Mexico to-day because we have made a mistake in 
our diplomacy.” 

: J did not want to venture into that because I wanted to keep on 
noncontroversia] topics. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes. Still we are after the truth from those who 
know what the truth is. The Frenchman at any rate thought that 
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by the American Government keeping its finger on affairs in Mexico, 
as it has, that it is in that action sustaining the corruption in Mexico? 

Miss Laur. Yes. They thought Americans had been misinformed, 
mislead, and, to a degree, betrayed, but that, of course, led me into 
expressing opinions and, as I said before, I loath opinions. I have 
to deal with the facts. | 

The Cuarmman. Now, these articles you have been writing for the 
press in this country and in Canada concerning Mexico, are they 
being paid for by the Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico, or being paid for by those to whom you send 
them—I mean, by the papers‘ l 

Miss Laut. Absolutely not a dime by the Association for the Pro- 
tection of American Rights in Mexico, and every single article paid 
for by the magazine or newspapers which issued it, but one. I did 
not charge for the Human Review, and not only did not charge for 
that, but I did worse. I sent out several thousand copies of that 
article to philanthropists of the United States to get them interested 
in the children of Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. What I am getting as is this: You are not writing 
propaganda articles in that sense? 

Miss Laur. If propaganda is trying to help the women and chil- 
dren of Mexico, I will stand for it that I do, but if propaganda means 
I et upholding any political opinion or doctrine, absolutely not 
at all. i 

The Cuarrman. I did not mean exactly that. I did not express 
myself well. The charge is bandied backward and forward heré 
that certain people are carrying on a propaganda—it has been testi- 
fied to here—against armed intervention.by this country in Mexican 
affairs. They make a charge apparently, whether sustained or not, 
and that is what we are trying to get out, that other people—Ameri- 
cans—are issuing propaganda for- the purpose of Bagg about 
armed intervention in Mexico and the taki over of Mexico for the 
benefit of those who have oil interests and mining interests there 
and the same parties who seek to acquire other oil and mining inter- 
ests in Mexico. Are you being paid by any such interests, American 
interests, or any other American interests except the papers for 
which you write, for the writing which you do? 

Miss Laut. Absolutely not except in one capacity, as the connecta 
ing link between the churches and the financial interests. But when 
people make out a check that may run up to $40,000 to help the 
church movement some one has to be responsible for that, and I am 
responsible personally for that, but only as the link between the 
people who are trying to help Mexico and the churches am I paid. 

The CuarrĮman. But for the writing are you paid? 

Miss Laut. Not a line. 

Senator BranpDEGEE. That $40,000 was not paid to you? 

Miss Laur. No; to the churches. And I think I worked until 1 
o'clock every morning since I got back from Mexico, and I have given 
u ooh and weeks to establish and organize a union among those 

urches, 

Senator Branpecer. You are not advocating intervention by this 
Government ? 
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Miss Laut. Our entire movement is a preventive campaign, to 
avert war, to avert intervention. I do not know whether we will 
succeed. That depends on whether the crime stops. 

The CHairman, Then you are not a party, at any rate, for armed 
intervention in Mexico? 

Miss Laur. Mr. Senator, I wish I could meet that animal that is 
working for armed intervention in this country. I see talk everywhere 
about it, but I do not find a single fact to sustain the charge. When 
I was in Mexico there was a good deal of propaganda to put down 
intervention by this country. Mexico is a paradise, and when you 
think of a land so large and so rich, where 9,000,000 people live so 
close to starvation, there is something rotten in Denmark. 
then the statement was made that financial interests in the United 
States had financed the Madero revolution, and I knew the man 
who made that statement, and I had the greatest esteem for him. 
We were walking through the park and I said, “Who told you that!” 
He said, “A member of the Carranza Government.” I said, “I like 
facts. Will you tell me which corporation did that, and how much 
money they put up for the Madero revolution, and when they put it 
up?” He said, “Don’t you know such and such an oil company 
put up $750,000 Mexican, which is about $350,000 American?” I 
said, “ Give me the names. Whom did they give it to?” He said, 
“They gave it to Gustavo Madero.” I simply laughed. I said, 
“Gustavo Madero took that from hypothecated bonds sold in the 
¥rench market and the French broker who helped him in the steal 
is serving a term in the penitentiary now, and the money stolen 
was replaced the minute Madero got ın power.” That is how much 
there is in one report. 

-The Cuarrman, That was reported to the Senate six or seven 
years ago. 

Miss Laut. And yet that thing was put out in Mexico City last 
winter, copied and recopied all through the American press. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You spoke about the way the elections were 
held, and if I understand you, they practically are allowed to only 
vote one way, to vote for the military party? 

' ‘Miss Laut. Yes. 

Senator Branpecze. Was not that a similar condition under the 
old Diaz regime? 

- Miss Laut. If I answered that I would be answering from record, 
and not a matter of fact, which I saw; but I understood it was, and 
that was one of the conditions they were trying to remedy. 

: Senator Branvecer. Practically the same. 

Miss Laur. Yes. 

Senator Branpecer. So that Mexico never has had a popular form 
of government, in the sense we understand it? 

iss Laut. Mr. Senator, I think the tragedy of that country is 
that it has been the victim of exploitation by its rulers for 400 years. 
: Senator Branpecer. Well, they have been used to a strong military 
centralized government, have they not? 
Miss Laut. Yes. 
: The CĦaamman. Did not Madero have a fair election? 
Miss Laut. I do not think you should ask me, Mr. Senator. 
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Senator Branpecze. Do you think, from your experience in Mex- 
ico, and what you saw and learned, that they are capable of main- 
taining an orderly, stable government through a series of years? 

Miss Laur. Not, Mr. Senator, without a strong arm of help finan- 
cially, in a food way, and perhaps at intervals in a military way; 
but that I put on record as merely my opinion. 

Senator Branpecee. Yes; I understand that, and that is all any 
of us have, of course. 

Miss Laut. Yes. 

Senator Branvecer. It is a complicated situation and no one is 
sure about the remedy. 

Miss Laut. Yes. . 

Senator Branpbecre. Suppose this country was willing to keep fur- 
nishing food and give help and instruction and a sustaining hand 
to the Government, would not that immediately put the Govern- 
ment in disrepute with its own people that they were practically con- 
trolled by this Government? 

Miss Laut. I asked a very prominent Mexican woman that ques- 
tion. Shall I tell you what she answered me? | 

Senator Branpvecee. Well, I wanted your opinion rather than 
somebody else’s, but you can answer it in any way you want to. 
Miss Lace, She said, “ Pray God help comes soon, come how it 
may. 

nator BranpecEE. What effect would it have in Mexico if this 
Government did intervene with an army announcing that it came to 
establish order and stop the banditry and to help them to help them- 
selves to set up some form of government of their own, that they 
were not going to stay there or annex their territory or anything of 
that kind ave you any means of forming an opinion as to how 
that proposition would be received by the people of Mexico? 

Miss face Well, I have been told by their own leaders that if 
such a beneficient pacification were undertaken and followed by 
thousands of cars of food that a hurdle 16 feet high would not stop 
the population coming en masse behind and supporting the move- 
ment. 

Senator BranpecEE. Well, I have heard both sides. I have heard 

ple state both opinions. I see that some of the military chiefs of 
exico state that any attempt by this country to send troops there 
and establish order would combine the whole population of Mexico 
against us, that the Carranzistas and all the bandits would immedi- 
ately make common cause against the invader. I wondered whether 
you were able to form an opinion about the probabilities of that? 
Fe Miss Laur. I think it is pretty largely politics for home consump- 
on. 

Senator Branpecer. Do you think there is a large percentage of 
the Mexican people who are so tired of their different experiments 
at government and the disordered state of their country and the de- 
struction of property and loss of business that after they did see that 
the Americans were trying to help them and stabilize things, that 
they then would support such an effort by Americans and enable 
them to set up a stable form of government? 

Miss Laut. Mr. Senator, I think if two things happened, if you 
sent in food enough to stop the banditry and money enough to re- 
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open the industries that 994 per cent of the banditry would vanish 
and 994 per cent of the Carranzista soldiers. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I mean do you think that the mere sending of 
food would operate, as it almost seems to me like a magical wand to 
dissolve these bandits? Would it not be necessary if you send 
food in to have an army of occupation to suppress these bandits and 
to insure regular movement of trains and for the protection of prop- 
erty there and occupy the country for a certain length of time until 
they could see that we were helping them and not hurting them! 

Miss Laut. Yes, but—— 

Senator Branpecer. Do you think that the mere sending in of 
food, and medicines, and nurses, and establishing hospitals and 
schools, etc., without some military force to stabilize things and pre- 
vent outlaw raids would of itself accomplish this desired result $ 

Miss Laut. No, Mr. Senator; but I think with financial help to the 
extent of the necessities and perhaps our Army men and our Navy 
men training and helping them, you would get all the armed support 
you wanted right in Mexico. Now, if I am wrong in that, remember 
that is only an opinion. Behind every warehouse is a watchman, 
beside every bank is a strong arm. I acknowledge if we extend the 
financial help, some one has to sit on the till. 

Senator Branpeare. Now, if the Carranza government is cor- 
rupt—— | 

iss Laut. Yes. 

Senator Branpecer. And the army chiefs of the Carranzistas are 
ore and we simply sent in these food supplies and things of that 

nq—— dh 

Miss Lavr. Yes. ee 

Senator BranpecrEe, Have not the people of Mexico themselves 
got to arise and put out the Carranza government! 

Miss Laut. They have, indeed. 

Senator Branpecer. Well, how are they to do it unless they have 
armies, and munitions, and arms? 

Miss Lavr. Well, if we had not confined our help exclusively to a 
corrupt junta at present they would have done it. 

Senator BranpEcer. I mean taking conditions as they are to-day. 

Miss Lavr. Yes. 

Senator Branpecer. Because there is no use moaning about the 

ast. 

j Miss Lavr. Yes. | i 

Senator BranpDEGEE. Suppose we furnished all the things your 
united church movement proposes to furnish to them, how are all 
the well-disposed people in Mexico without getting hanged one by 
one to organize and establish military depots and keep up supplies 
and drill troops, and do all the things that are necessary to over- 
throw a government in power and backed up with arms? How 
are they to do it? 

Miss Laur. I can answer that in the words of a very prominent 
Mexican who has never been mixed up in any revolutionary move- 
ment. He says, “Give me a loan of $30,000,000 and I can pay the 
troops, give me the food coming in behind, and I will a Mar 
ico in one month, because the present troops are not paid.” 
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The Cuarman. Pardon me. You have got to hold him still long 
enough and surround him until he can get action on his $30,000,000, 
have you not? 

Miss Laut. I think, Mr. Senator, that if we would stop holding 
up the pencil the Mexicans would help themselves pretty quick. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. It seems to me now—I do not know how you 
look at it—but it seems to me no financial interests in this country 
can back up such an angel down there and endow him with the neces- 
sary funds to help this armed movement without being charged with 
fomenting a revolution in a foreign state with which we are at peace, 
and our Government certainly could not do it as a government with- 
out laying itself liable to the same charge. 

iss Laut. But, Mr. Senator, we are not at peace. We don’t 
keep a border control at a cost of $150,000,000 if we are at peace. 
enator Branpecee. But we have not declared war on them. 

Miss Laur. I know, but the peace is not there. We are simply 
fooling ourselves, bluffing ourselves. 

Senator BraxNpeEGeEE. I know, but we are maintaining the form of 
it, whatever it is. We have an ambassador there and they have 
one here and we are supposed to be at peace. 

Miss Laur. Yes. 

Senator BranpEcEE. None of the things you suggest could be done 
without a breach of peaceful relations, it seems to me. 

Miss Laut. I think if the aid goes into Mexico the Mexicans will 
do the rest themselves in cooperation with the United States. — 

‘Senator Branpecee. I think they will accept all the supplies you 
send in, no doubt, but whether they will disband the bandits and 
dethrone the Carranzistas I can not see. : 

Miss Lavt. Not without a strong arm. 

Senator Branpecrr. That is it, and how can the strong arm be 
applied ? 

Miss Laut. I would rather have prominent Mexicans give their 
evidence on that than myself. 

Senator BranpecEg. I would, too. | 

Miss Laut. Because it is so much stronger coming from them, and 
I know many of them who would be ola to testify before you. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Of course we will hear them. I am groping 
for light on this. I have no panacea of my own to offer. 

The CHamman. We had one experiment before you made this 
trip to Mexico through the Red Cross, did we not, in attempting 
to supply Mexican starving children in northern Mexico and in the 
City of Mexico? 

Miss Laur. Indeed we did. I know the details of that. 

The Cuarmman. You do know the details of that? 

Miss Laur. Yes. 

The Cuamman. What became of Miss Boardman’s movement in 
the City of Mexico? 

Miss Lact. They were expelled, and we shipped food in on one 
boat and food went out on another boat to Germany. But those 
conditions are not similar to the conditions to-day. There was a 
great war on, and the whole world was absorbed in that war. To-day 
the world can look after things. It could not look after Mexican 
affairs then. That will not happen again. 
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The Cuairman. I have a very distinct recollection that a large 
shipment of Red Cross goods went into the City of Mexico, and 
several very large shipments of Mexican beans came out of Mexico, 
and were sent from there across to Cuba at the same time. 

Miss Laur. Yes; I have heard about that. 

The Cuarrman. And then I recall, as you say, that the Red Cross 
was forced to come out of Mexico. By whose orders was that; do 
you know ? 

Miss Laur. I could not tell which member of the Carranza gov- 
ernment, but it was practically the Government, and 14,000 people 
died later. . 

The CuHairman. I think Miss Boardman’s report was that they 
were feeding, at the time they were ordered out, 26,000 meals, or 
mia people—I am not sure about that—in the City of Mexico 
alone. 

Miss Laut. Yes; and 14,000 later died from lack of that care. 

The CHarrmMan. Then what hope have you that we would meet 
with any better success in sending supplies in there now? 

Miss Laut. Mr. Senator, it is not a hope; it is a certainty. Mex- 
ico has had nine years of crucifiction. Ninety-five per cent of the 
population are looking for help. At the time that happened to the 
Red Cross the Great War was on. 

The Cuarrman. What does the other side intend doing? 

Miss Laut. I would say one-half of 1 per cent are in the saddle 
and the balance are bandits. 

Rider CuairmMan. Now who would get the food if we sent it in 
there 

Miss Laut. Unless you send it in with a strong arm the bandits 
will get it. A strong arm is absolutely necessary. That is the first 
thing the best Mexicans want, is to organize a powerful rurale police. 

The CuarrMan. If they were able to do it they would do it, would 
they not? 

Miss Laut. They have neither the money nor the arms at the 
present moment to do it, thanks to our policy. 

The Cuarrman. If we want you to give us details of certain oc- 
currences which you have mentioned here as being willing to give 
in executive session we will let you know later, Miss Laut. 

Miss Lavr. Very well, Senator. 

The CuHarrman. And thank you very much for your attendance 
here and your assistance to the committee. 

Miss Lavr. Thank you, Senator. 

Now, these pictures all I can guarantee under oath as being cor- 
rect except those that came from the film service. Most of them 
were taken under my direction, but I can not disclose how they 
were so taken without exposing others to very great danger. 

The CuHarrmMan. The committee will stand adjourned until 11 
o’clock to-morrow. 

(Whereupon, at 10.15 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned 
until 11 o’clock to-morrow, Tuesday, September 16, 1919. 
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, TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, 1919. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, . 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to adjournment, at 11.05 o’clock 
a. m., in Room 235, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. Fall 
presiding. 
Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 


The Cmamman. Is Mr. Boynton present? 
TESTIMONY OF CHARLES H. BOYNTON. 


(Witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The CHAIRMAN. ere do you live, Mr. Boynton? 

Mr. Boynton. New York City. 

The Cuamman. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Boynton. I am the executive director of the National Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. What has your occupation been for years past, 
generally ? 

Mr. Bornton. From 1889 until 1907 I was engaged in newspaper 
work. In 1907 I became manager of a banking and brokerage house, 
members of the New York Stock Exchange. Afterwards I organ- 
ized my own firm; and the firm of C. H. Boynton & Co., members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, existed until October, 1917. 

I was president of the Consolidated Copper Mines Co. and also 
president of the American-Russian Chamber of Commerce. In that 
connection I went to Russia in the spring of 1917 and was there 
nearly through that year of the revolution. | 

I came back and devoted myself to personal interests until I took 
up the work for this organization. 

The CHairman. In connection with this organization, what is the 
character of the work that you perform, the character of your duties? 

Mr. Boynton. In cooperation and consultation with its board of 
directorate I outline and work out its policies. 

The CHarrmMan. Who has charge of the publicity matter for the 
organization ? 

ír. Boynton. Mr. Charles F. Carter, under my supervision. 

The CHarrMan. In any material or matter which you send out 
for information or the publication of which you secure, or to which 
you give publicity in any other way, what is the course which you 
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Mr. Boynton. Well, the matter would probably—it would depend 
upon how it camc to our attention. 

The CrarrmMan. Just describe it. 

Mr. Boynron. It first having come to the attention of some 
department of the organization it would probably be called to my 
attention; I would ihe undertake to find out the source of the 
information, its trustworthiness, and after making such investiga- 
tions as were possible or necessary would pass on whether it was 
proper or improper material for the organization to use. 

e CHAIRMAN. In the event some matter came up to which you 
thought it advisable to give publicity, or came to your attention 
through some witness who claimed to know something which you 
conceived to be of interest to the members of your organization 
or to others, if you desired to give publicity to it, what steps would 
you take toward checking it up and ascertaining the accuracy of 
the information ? 

Mr. Boynton. Well, first, that would depend a great deal upon 
what I considered to be the reliability of the individual who of- 
fered the information. If it came from some Government or offi- 
cial source, I would be inclined to accept that without much further 
inquiry. İf it came from an individual we would locate the in- 
dividual and make inquiries as to his general character and also 
take steps to check up the information at its source. I mean by 
that, at the point of origin, wherever the information or the news 
had been created. 

The Cuarrman. What is the general purpose of this organization ? 

Mr. Boynton. I think, Mr. Senator, that in order to answer 
that fairly to the organization and to the committee it would be 
necessary for me to go into a statement as to how the organiza- 
tion was created and the various steps that have been taken to 
place in the hands of the public and the State Department an 
exact announcement of those purposes and aims. 

The CHatrman. Very well, sir; just proceed as shortly as you 
reasonably can to give us the statement. 

Mr. Boynton. The continued evidence of disorder and pressure 
against American rights, both the right to live and the right to 
hold what one has honestly and legally acquired, naturally brought 
together in more or less consultation men and women who had in- 
terests in that Nation. They found that they were working at 
cross-purposes, that there was no unity of action, then there was no 
really well thought out plan by which assistance could be had or 
the Government could render aid. Naturally some one proposed 
that an association which could act as the channel of thought, as 
a medium of conference and by some unity secure a single purpose- 
ness of action, that they would get better results. 

As the outcome there assembled in New York in January 40 
gentlemen representing, I think, every line of industry in Mexico, 
the agricultural interests, the cattle interests, the irrigation inter- 
ets, mining interests, oi] interests, industrial interests, banking in- 
terests, were all represented at that meeting. 

A committee was appointed to draft by-laws for the proposed 
organization. Such a committee made a report. The constitution 
and by-laws were adopted, and the association held, I think, its first 
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meeting in January. It was then simply a form of organization 
without actual organization. Except that a secretary was appointed 
I know of no real activity of the organization until I became its 
executive director, I think on March 25 of this year. 

When I was approached to take the position I carefully in- 
vestigated what its aims and purposes were and what was to be 
expected of me. I convinced myself of the high-mindedness and 
the general character of those who were to direct its affairs, and 
finally agreed that I would give one year to directing its affairs. 

Before that, I might say, a committee had been appointed which 
came to Washington and laid the prospectus of the organization be- 
fore Mr. Polk, who was then Acting Secretary of State, and I am 
going to read, if I may, just a line from the report that was made 

ack to the organization: 


Mr. Kellogg, as spokesman for the committee appointed to go to Washington 
to present the prospectus of the association to the State Department, reported a 
very friendly and pleasant reception by Mr. Polk, who expressed his pleasure 
to learn of the plans of the association’ for publicity on Mexico. and that he 
welcomed and approved of it. Mr. Polk stated further that he did not wish 
anyone for a minute to think that the department was in any way offended or 
would be hostile to such a course. 


Senator Branpecer. Who signed the report! 

Mr. Boynton. The report was apparently made by Mr. Kellogg 
and Mr. Martin Egan, the two members who composed the com- 
mittee. 

Later a larger committee came to Washington and presented the 
plans of the organization to Mr. Fletcher, the ambassador to 
Mexico. I acted as spokesman myself at that meeting, and I wish 
to add that from that day on the bulletins of the association and a 
knowledge of its activities have gone to officials of the State De- 
partment and up to this minute I have never received an intimation 
from any Government official or from any one who was in a position 
of authority to speak for the Nation the slightest intimation that 
there has been a thing done that was prejudicial to the welfare of 
the Nation or objectionable to the administration. 

Senator BranpEecEE. Did you speak of a constitution as well as 
by-laws? I do not remember what you stated. 

Mr. Boynton. No; they are by-laws only. There is no constitu- 
tion, because it is not an incorporated organization. 

Senator BranpeceE. Well, let the copy of these by-laws go into 
the record. 

(The by-laws above referred to are as follows:) 


BY-LAWS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF AMERICAN RIGHTS 
IN MEXICO. ; 


1. Name.—The association shall be known as National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 

It shall have a principal office in the city of New York and such other 
Offices as the executive committee may from time to time determine. 

2. Purposes.—To assist in bringing about the full recognition and adequate 
protection of American rights and lives in Mexico. and to promote the pence. 
progress, and welfare of that country. and to that end to cooperate with the 
Governments of the United States and of Mexico. 

3. Membership.—Corporations, associations, partnerships, or incivicuals, ins 
terested in these purposes shall be eligible to membership in the organization. 
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4. Classes of Membership, —There shall be two classes of members, (aF 
active, (b) associate. 

Active members shall consist of those who have some active property or 
business interest in the Republic of Mexico, jeopardized by a failure to main- 
tain orderly conditions under which protection can be provided to life and 
property, and who are willing to assume the financial obligations that must 
be met in order to carry out the purposes of this association. 

Associate members shall comprise those whose sympathy and interest are 
in line with the purposes of the organization, but who may not wish to become 
active members. 

All members must be elected by the executive committee, or by a member- 
ship committee of not less than three members which the executive committee 
may appoint and vacancies in which the executive committee shall fill from 
time to time. 

Any member may be suspended or expelled from the association at any 
time either for nonpayment of dues or for any conduct deemed by the executive 
committee to be detrimental to the interests of the association and upon vote 
of a majority of the executive committee. 

All members not already belonging to any organized group representing 
those engaged in a special industry or occupation shall, upon becoming mem- 
bers of the association, be assigned by the executive committee to such appro- 
priate organized group as may exist, or if there be ‘no such appropriate group, - 
shall be encouraged to organize such additional and further groups as the 
executive committee may deem proper. 

5. Plan of organization.—The plan of organization shall be as follows, 
to wit: 

(a) Officers: The officers shall consist of a chairman, one or more vice 
chairmen, the number to he decided by the executive committee, secretary, 
and treasurer, both of which last-mentioned offices may be filled by the same 
person, and such assistant secretaries and assistant treaurers and other offi- 
cer as the executive committee may provide. The duties of all officers shall 
be prescribed by the executive committee. 

Suitable salaries to be fixed by the executive committee, subject to the 
revision of the general committee, shall be paid to such officers as the executive 
committee may deem necessary for the conduct of the business of asso- 
ciation. All officers shall be elected und all vacancies filled by the executive 
committee. 

(b) General committee: The afftirs of the association and the duties of 
its officers shall be under the general supervision and direction of a generał 
committee, to be made up of one representative to be named by each corpora- 
tion, association, partnership, or individual who may participate in the 
association as an active member, and the members so named shall continue 
to serve until replaced by the corporation, association, partnership, or indi- 
vidual represented, or until the active membership of his principal be ter- 
minated. 

(c) Executive committee: There shall be an executive committee of 12 
members, who shall have power to increase their number to such extent 
and by the selection of the representatives of such industries as they may 
see fit: Provided, however, That if there shall exist an organized group of 
the members of this association belonging to any given industry, the repre- 
sentative of such industry on the executive committee shall always be 
subject to the approval of such group, it being the intention that the executive 
committee shall contain, wherever practicable, the representatives selected 
by the various industries to represent them in this association. 

Said executive committee shall comprise three members representing the 
petroleum and petroleum refining industries; three members representing 
the mining and smelting industries; three members representing bankers and 
security holders; together with such number of representatives of the agri- 
cultural, land, cattle, industrial, labor, transportation, and other groups as 
the executive committee shall from time to time determine. i 

At the time of the selection of each member of the executive committee 
as the representative of any particular industry, there shall be selected an 
alternate who shall have full power to act as a member of the executive 
committee in the absence of any delegate of the group which he represents. 
The delegate who is to be absent (or if he shall fail to act, any other delegate 
representing the same group) shall select the alternate who is to represent 
the absent delegate at any meeting or meetings. 
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Any alternate shall be entitled to be present at any meeting of the executive 
committee, but shall have no vote at any such meetings unless a delegate 
of the same group shall be absent. 

The executive committee shall have power to fill vacancies in its membership 
arising from time to time from any cause whatsoever, adopting, however, 
the principal representation of the various groups as hereinbefore specified ; 
Provided, however, That any selection by the executive committee of a 
delegate or alternate as representing any particular group, shall always be 
subject to the prior or subsequent action of the members belonging to such 
group. 

The executive committee shall have full power to adopt, and from time 
to time, modify by-laws governing the operation and management of the 
association, this power of the executive committee to be always subject to 
D by the action of the general committee at any regular or special 
meeting. 

The executive committee shall have the direct supervision, control, and 
direction of all officers of organization, and shall have in the interim between 
meetings of the general committee, all of the powers and shall perform all 
of the duties of the general committee. . 

States meetings of the executive committee shall be held monthly at such 
times and places as may be determined by that committee. Special meetings 
of the executive committee may be held at any time upon the call of the 
chairman or a vice chairman and upon such notice given either by mail, tele- 
graph, telephone, or personally as shall be necessary in order to secure the 
attendance of a quorum. Five members of the executive committee shall con- 
stitute a quorum. 

The executive committee shall have power from time to time to appoint and 
discharge such special or subcommittees as it may see fit, delegating to such 
committees such power and authority as it may deem proper. 

The executive committee members shall hold office from January 1 of each 
year until January 1 of the succeeding year or until their successor shall be 
duly elected by the general committee. 

6. Meetings.—Meetings of the general committee shall be held at the call 
of the chairman, a vice chairman, or of the executive committee whenever 
such meetings are deemed necessary, and ten days’ notice by mail shall be 
given thereof. 

The annual meeting of the general committee for the purpose of electing 
an executive committee for the next succeeding calendar year and for the 
purpose of transacting such other business as may be presented, shall be held 
on the second Monday of December in each year, at 10.30 a. m., at such place 
in the city of New York as the executive committee may designate in the 
notice of such meeting given as aforesaid. If not so held, such election may 
be held thereafter at any special meeting of the general committee. 

At any meeting of the general committee each active member who shall 
have duly paid his or its dues and shall otherwise be in good standing, shall 
be entitled to one vote, which may be given either in person or by representa- 
tive on such general committee, or by proxy to any other member of the general 
committee. All associate members of the association, though not entitled to 
a vote, shall, nevertheless, be privileged to attend any meeting of the general 
committee. A quorum of the generaÌ committee shall consist of such active 
members as may be present or duly represented thereat. 

7. Dues.—Active members of the association shall pay an annual member- 
ship fee of $100 and associate members shall pay an annual membership fee 
of $1. All further necessary financing to be provided as the executive com- 
mittee may approve. l 

Resolved, That $100 per calendar year constitute the maximum dues re- 
quired by the by-laws of the association from active members, and that there 
is no moral obligation attached to active membership to contribute additional 
funds to the association. 

8. Amendments.—These by-laws may be amended, revoked, or supplemented 
at any meeting of the executive committee by the vote of a majority thereof, 
and at any meeting of the general committee by the vote of a majority present 
at such meeting, provided, however, that any action taken by the executive 
committee in respect to the by-laws shall always be subject to revision by the 
action of the general committee. 
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Mr. Boynton. A little bit later we had the first intimation that 

charges were being made that we were interventionists. Our board 

of directors held a meeting and gave considerable thought to the 

formulation of a definite statement of policy, and the statement was 

prepared and submitted to the State Department on the 23d of 
June of this year in the following letter: 


Hon. HENRY FLETCHER, 
State Department, Washington, D. C. 

- Dear Sir: Following the suggestion of Mr. Woolsey that the National 
Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico file with his 
department a brief outline of its aims and purposes, together with suggestions 
to the State Department, I beg leave to inclose herewith an outline of such a 
policy. The association, however, does not feel that it should assume to suggest 
to the State Department how such a policy should be made effectual. 

In the Denfocratic platform adopted by the Democratic convention in 1912, 
there appears the following clause: 

“The constitutional rights of American citizens shall protect them on our 
borders and go with them throughout the world, and every American citizen 
residing or having property in any foreign country is entitled to and must be 
given its full protection of the United States Government both for himself 
and his property.” 

If the administration will give effect to the aforesaid clause, the purposes 
of this organization will be effected, and while this association stands ready to 
give to the administration all of the information which it has collected and 
will collect, and the benefit of the experience and knowledge acquired by its 
members through nfany years of residence in Mexico and personal acquaint- 
ances with Mexicans both in and out of the present administration, the asso- 
ciation does not feel that it should presume to suggest to the administration 
how it should proceed with the performance of its pledges, but considers that 
its function is to provide a medium through which Americans interested in 
Mexican affairs can obtain information and through which they can appeal 
to your department for protection against invasion of their rights. At the 
saine tinfe, the association is ready to cooperate with your department and 
will welcome an invitation from you to do so. 


The letter is signed by Mr. Frederick N. Watriss on behalf of the 
board of directors, of which he is one. The policy is as follows: 


It undertakes to justify its name. Its name implies, what is real and 
urgent, the peril of Anferican rights in Mexico lawfully acquired under Mexican 
laws and guaranteed by treaties. 

In detail it endeavors to: 

(1) Enlist the largest possible membership from those American corpora- 
tions or individuals who have such rights in Mexico, 

(2) By regular circulars or otherwise to keep members posted as to all 
matters which affect such rights and what is being done about them. 

(3) To give through every proper means, to those entitled thereto or in- 
terested therein, information regarding all illegal and unfair infringements of 
such rights—avoiding exaggeration, and being fair to the Government and 
people of Mexico as well as our own. 

(4) To correct false impressions with regard to rights of Americans in 
Mexico created by misleading or false statements in the press or elsewhere. 

(5) To assist our own Government, the administration and Congress, to un- 
derstand the situation of American interests in Mexico and to seek their aid 
and support whenever and wherever necessary. 

(6) To demand our rights as self-respecting, loyal American citizens—ready 
to help and aking only what is legal and right—and avoiding the tempta- 
tions and the reputation of irresponsible complaint. 

(7) In so doing and as a necessary incident thereto, to champion the rights 
and interests of the worthy people of Mexico, and to do everything possible 
to help them to good government and a better chance in life and civilization 
without interference, however, in Mexican politics. 

(8) It advocates stern insistence by the United States Government upon 
respect for rights of Americans in Mexico whether such rights be threatened 
by the provisions of the Mexican constitution or otherwise, believing that only 
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by such insistance can respect be had for such rights or for the dignity of 
this country. This is asking only the performance of the guaranties given by 
the representative in this country of the de facto government of Mexico to the 
effect that the lives and property of foreigners would be respected in accordance 
with the practices established by civilized nations and the treaties in force 
between Mexico and other countries. l l 

= Senator BRANDEGEE. Now, you offered in the document which you 
read Just before this, the one which you wrote to Assistant Secretary 
Polk, to cooperate with the department. 

Mr. Boynton. Yes. -E 

Senator Braxnpeoeer. Have they offered to cooperate? What offers 
of cooperation have you received from any official of the State De- 
partment ? 

Mr. Boynton. Why, our relations with the officials have been very 
cordial. Wherever we have sought information of a character that 
had anything to do with what you would call the official archives of 
the State Department they have given cooperation or, at least, have 
aided us with their suggestions as to what would be a proper course 
to pursue under certain conditions. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Yes. | 

Mr. Boynton. Where we have had information of certain out- 
rages, why we have presented them to the State Department, and in 
some instances they have corroborated them and given out the in- 
formation later. 

As to a definite reply. to that letter, I would have to refer to Mr. 
Watriss, as the letter was written by Mr. Watriss, and if there was 
a reply I have never seen it. . | 

Senator BranpecEe. I do not mean so much a reply to the letter 
as to whether in fact the department had accepted your proposition 
to cooperate in any Mexican policy. Of course, I understand that 
from time to time—— 

Mr. Boynton. No; there has been no—— 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Just wait a minute, please. Of course, I under- 
stand that from time to time you have been to the department and 
asked them whether you should pay the bandits. and asked them 
what you should do and whether this and that would be satisfactory 
to them, or whether they would advise it; but they have not in any 
way, have they, requested you to continuously cooperate with them, 
and they do not advise you in advance what their policies are going 
to be, do they? i i 
Te Boynton. No; we have had no intimation of any policy in 

eXico. 

Senator Branpecee. They give you such information as they can 
where you request it of them ? 

Mr. Boynton. That is the point. Ti l 

Senator Branpecer. And if you hear of anything that you think 
might interest them, or if you contemplate doing anything that you 
think might affect international relations, you tell them what vou 
are doing or thinking about doing? 

Mr. Boynton. Yes. : 
oe Branovecer. And find out whether it will be agreeable to 
them? 

Mr. Boynton. That is it. 

Senator Branpeese. That is all. 
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The Cuamrman. Do you attempt to secure publicity in the press 
of this country, or of any other country, for matter which you con- 
sider of interest along the line of the purposes for which your organ- 
ization was created ? l ; 

Mr. Boynton. We have given out to the press certain new develop- 
ments, the knowledge of which came to us before, evidently, to any 
other newspaper distributive bureau, or matters that had come to 
our attention that had not been disclosed through the State Depart- 
ment. We have sent out a few translations from Mexican papers 
showing conditions as evidenced by Mexican papers. We have sent 
out a translation of article 27 of the new constitution, a translation 
of the new agrarian laws, and a translation of the new mining laws. 

The Cmamman. If you have those pamphlets, identify them, will 
you, and file them. 

Mr. Boynton. All of those are here and I will be glad to submit 
them to the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Identify them and file them. 

(The documents referred were thereupon marked as follows: 
Pamphlet entitled “How Article 27 of Moxico’s New Constitution 
Affects American Property Holders,” “ Boynton Exhibit No. 1.” 
Translation of the new Mexican agrarian law, “ Boynton Exhibit 
No. 2.” Translation of the new Mexican mining tax law, “ Boynton 
Exhibit No. 3.”) 

(The above exhibits were thereupon filed. with the committee). 

Mr. Boynton. There is a file, Mr. Chairman, of the entire matter 
which this association has sent to the press. You will be surprised, 
I think, to see how meager it is. 

(The matter referred to will be found at the conclusion of this 
day’s session.) 

Mr. Boynton. I would like to add, too, that in the testimony that 
has been given as to our activities, except for one article, there has 
not been mentioned by any witness a single piece of publicity that 
could be attributed to us. What they seem to think is that every 
time Mexico is mentioned in the press of the United States we are 
responsible for it. The truth of the matter is that 75 per cent of 
it in the last 60 days has eminated from Washington and is official 
information. l 

The CHarmMan. One of the witnesses who has testified here, Mr. 
de Bekker, referred specially to your activities in giving publicity to 
statements made by some gentleman, I think his name was Alten- 
dorf—was that it? . 

Mr. Boynton. Altendorf. 

The Cuarrman. Altendorf. What have you done with reference 
to giving publicity to any statements of Mr. Altendorf, if any? 

Mr. Boynton. I was in Washington when my New York office 
called me up and said that they had made an od aa for me 
at 10 o’clock next morning to consider a matter which they consider- 
ed of great importance. I went over there and was told that a 
young man named DPaveherty, cr San Antonio, Tex., who had been 
in the military intelligence department of the bureau at Fort Sam 
Houston, had come into the offices with a man named Dr. Pedro 
Altendorf, who had been an operative in the military intelligence 
of the United States Army, and who was seeking our assistance as 
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to the best method of making his information public, because he 
believed it a proper thing to have the public have knowledge of the 
conditions that he had seen in Mexico. I had an interview with 
these two men and listened to a recital of his tale. It was so startling 
and so full of sensational information as to the Mexican-German 
intrigue and as to the condition in that country, Mexico, that I felt 
the greatest caution should be ysed in having any association with 
the men whatever until their character had been investigated. _ 

I came to Washington and saw an officer of the Department of 
Justice and checked up with him their information as to the man. 
As that information was given to me in confidence I would rather 
not disclose it except in executive session, but it was of such a char- 
acter as to show me that the man had been in the employ of the 
Department of Justice and the reports were available. 

The CHarmman. That is, his reports to the Department of Justice? 

Mr. Boynton. No, the reports of others checkin up his reports. 

I then tried the next day to see the officers of the Military Intelli- 
gence of the Army and was unable to do so. 

I went back to New York—that was Saturday morning—and 
over Sunday determined that the only way I could be sure that 
Altendorf was the man whom the department had in mind, and who 
was known as Operative A-1, and the man who was talking to me 
was to have him go to Washington with me and confront the officials 
of the Military Intelligence. 

Dr. Altendorf met me on Monday morning and we had three- 
quarters of an hour session with— may I have that last set of docu- 
ments there, because I think I can quote exactly? 

Sitar ta BraNDEGEE. What Monday morning! What day of the 
month § 

Mr. Bornton. Of August. 

The Cuarrman. What day? 

Mr. Boynton. I do not know the date. I would have to go back 
and look it up. I should say it was about the middle of August. 
If you can get the Monday that was closest to the middle of August 
you will have the date. 

With Daugherty and Altendorf present I talked with Gen. 
Churchill, the head of the Military Intelligence. This is a quota- 
tion which is in the first Altendorf article: 


Gen. Marlborough Churchill, the head of the Military Intelligence Depart- 


ment, spoke in terms of the highest praise of the zeal and trustworthiness of > 


Dr. Altendorf and of the great value of the services he rendered. 

That statement was shown to Gen. Churchill before it was sent 
out to the press. 

Senator Bsanpecre. He approved of it, did he? 

Mr. Boynton. I beg pardon? 

we Bsanpvecee. Did Gen. Churchill approve of that state- 
ment 

Mr. Boynton. He read it and made no objection to it. 

I felt then that the head of the Military Intelligence having given 
me a statement of the trustworthiness of a man whom thev said 
had shown great zeal in Mexico that I wonld be jnstified in pre- 
senting the statements he made as to what he found in Mexico to 
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a buen That is what was done before those articles were pub- 
ished. © 

I do not think Dr. Altendorf has said much that has not appeared 
in public documents or the knowledge of which has not been quite 
general. 

Sneator Branpecer. I think I remember one expression in that 
article, which I read at the time it was printed several weeks ago, in 
which he stated that Carranza was the head of the bandits in 
MEXICO; I had not seen that in any public documents before. Had 
you ? 

Mr. Boynton. No; I have not seen that in any public documents. 
I do not remember that phrase, either, in the story. I have no doubt 
it is there, Senator. 

Senator BranpecEE. Well, I would not swear it is there. I say I 
seem to remember some such statement. 

Mr. Boynton. I would like to look it up. 

Senator BranpecEE. Do not let me divert you from the continuity 
of your statement. 

Mr. Boynton. It is all right. I will look it up later. 

The CHarrman. One of the former witnesses when questioned as 
to the ground for his statement that you were engaged in propa- 
. ganda for the purpose of bringing on armed intervention in Mexico 

read all or a portion of an article or news item, clipping, or editorial, 
or something of that kind, from one of the San e papers, 
purportin to be an interview, I believe, with a man by the name of 

McDonald,” or some such name. 

Mr. Boynton. Yes. e 

Senator BranDecEE. Maj. McDonnell. 

Mr. Boynton. Yes; Maj. McDonnell is one of our two field secre- 
taries. Of course, I should want to see that clipping and ask Maj. 
McDonell as to whether he was correctly reported, but if your ques- 
tion is for the purpose of bringing out our attitude toward inter- 
vention, why I can go on. 

The CuairMan. No; I wanted to ask you particularly about this 
as to who Mr. McDonnell is and you have answered that heis one o 
your field secretaries. 

Senator Branpecer. Mr. Chairman, was that the statement re- 
ferred to by Mr. Inman? 

The CuHarrmMan. That was the statement to which I had reference. 

Senator BranpecEr. Was it substantially that McDonnell had told 
somencdy in California that intervention was practically the only 
remedy ? 

ihe Cases Substantially that, as I recall it. If the secretary 
could find the article itself, we would see whether there was anything 
further as to the purposes of this particular organization, whether 
they were responsible. 

Your association has offices in New York, have they ? 

Mr. Boynton. The headquarters are in New York. 

The Cuairman. 347 Fifth Avenue; is that the address? 

Mr. Boynton. That is the address. 

The CuairmMan. You also have a branch office in Washington ? 

Mr. Boynton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And in El Paso, Tex., and in Los Angeles, Calif. 
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_Mr. Boyyxtox. Well, I would not say—yes, we have a representa- 
tive in Èl Paso who makes his headquarters with the El Paso Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

The Cuarrman. Who is that representative? 

Mr. Boynton. Mr. Joseph N. Quail. 

_ The Cuarrman. Los Angeles, Calif., 1015 Security Building. Who 
Is your representative there? | 
r. Boyxrtox. That is McDonnell of whom you have spoken. 

The Cuarrman. How are your funds raised? 

Mr. Boynton. By membership dues and by assessment on its mem- 
ber groups. 7 
_ The Cuarrman. I notice a pamphlet sent out by your association 
in Which you give a partial list of the members of the association 
grouped—agricultural and cattle group, banking and security hold- 
ers group, commercial trading group, industrial group, petroleum 
and petroleum refining group. Do these lists comprise the total 
membership of your association ? 

Mr. Boynton. That was a list of the membership—a partial list of 
the membership at the time that that call was printed. At this time 
the total membership is over 2,000, of which about—the proportion 
is about 20 to 1 of active memberships and associate memberships. 
I mean by that that there was about 1,916—I think it is—associate 
members, and about 180 or 140 active members. 

Senator Branpecee. This pamphlet is labeled on the cover “A 
call.” When was it issued? 

Mr. Boynton. When was it issued? 

Senator BranpDEcEE. Yes. I do not mean the exact date, but is it a 
recent publication or an old one? 

Mr. Boynton. It was, I should say, three months ago. We did not 
put a date on it becayse we wanted to use it for a continuing 

riod. 

Paor BranpbecEE. I notice your by-laws provide for a chairman 
of the association. Who is chairman? 

Mr. Boynton. There is none. He has never been appointed. 

Senator BrANDEGEE. Well, is there a secretary and treasurer ? 

Mr. Boynton. There is a secretary—Mr. Frank J. Silsbee. The 
Suara is Mr. E. W. Stetson, vice president of the Guaranty 

Co. 

Senator BranDEGEE. Are those offices under salary or paid? 

Mr. Boynton. I am under salary, the secretary is under salary;- 
the treasurer is not. 

Senator BranpecEE. We have asked the other representatives of 
these other associations that have appeared before us what their 
seen were; that is, the publicity men, so to speak. What is your 
sala 

Mr, Boynton. $20,000 a year. 

Senator BranpeceE. And what do you call yourself? Have you 
an official position ? 

Mr. Boynton. Executive director. 

Senator BranpeEcEE. That is all. 

The CuatmrmMan. We will file this call. 

(The pamphlet referred to was thereupon marked “ Boynton Exe 
hibit 4,” and is filed with the e 
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The Cuarrman. The clipping there pasted on the left of this sheet 
of paper is that from which the witness testified a few days ago with 
reference to the statement of Maj. McDonnell, your field secretary, the 
witness testifying or reading simply certain portions of the article, 
and, as we recall, the entire article was not read into the record, but 
I am not positive as to that. This Maj. McDonnell is the gentleman 
you mention as your field secretary ? i 

Mr. Boynton. Yes. 

The CHatrman. Is there anything in that article which is con- 
trary to his instructions or to the ae ar of the organization as 
you understand it, or does it properly set forth the situation as you 
understand it? 

Mr. Boynton. Yeu speak of the clipping on the left, do you, Mr. 
Chairman? 

The CuHarrMan. That is the McDonnell article; yes. You notice 
that part of it purports to contain an interview with McDonnell and 
some portion of that was read into the record by the witness as a 
foundation for his statement that you were engaged in propaganda 
for armed intervention. 

Mr. Boynton. I would not have expressed myself just as he did, 
but there is nothing I find contrary to his conception of what his 
duties were. 

The CHarrman. The entire article will.be filed and printed. It 
appears both of these articles are based on statements made by Mr. 

cDonnell. 

Mr. Boynton. I did not read the clipping on the right. 

The CHairman. Well, suppose you bead that. I would like to 
have them both. I do not remember whether that one was men- 
tioned or not. I remember the one to which I directed your atten- 
tion was specifically mentioned. : 

Mr. Boynton. The portions that are within quotation marks are 
. perfectly proper—I mean proper as coming from him in his capacity. 
The Cuarrman,. They will be filed and printed in the record. 
(The newspaper clippings referred to are as follows:) 


Soctety AIMS TO GUARD UNITED STATES MEXICAN LAND. 


MAJ, JOHN G. M’DONNELL HEADS ORGANIZATION WORK OF ASSOCIATION TO PROTECT 
OIL PROPERTIES—-IMMEDIATE ACTION DEMANDED TO SECURE FULL RECOGNITION 
OF RESPECT FOR AMERICAN RIGHTS. 


For the purpose of enlisting prominent citizens of San Francisco in the Na- 
tional Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, Maj. John 
G. McDonnell (retired), until recently on the staff of Gen. Hunter Liggett, 
in France, arrived here yesterday. 

Having headquarters in New York, the association, comprising as members 
leading financial interests, oil operatives, cattle raisers, mining men, and busi- 
ness interests of the United States, is gathering data to lay before the United 
States Government facts on oppression and atrocities Mexico is carrying on 
against the citizens of this country. 

Because of his knowledge of conditions in Mexico, Maj. McDonnell, who 
was provost marshal of the First Army in France, was selected to head the 
organization work on the Pacific coast. 


OBJECT OF ASSOCIATION. 


Maj. McDonnell, at the St. Francis Hotel, said: 

“The object of the association is to arouse, organize, and lead public senti- 
ment to support the administration and Congress in taking immediate action 
` to secure full protection for the lives and property of American citizens, wher- 
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ever they may be, and to compel that respect for the American flag which has 
been so conspicuously lacking in Mexico for nearly fourscore years, 

“That there is a great need for an organization of this kind is made quite 
plain by the placid indifference with which we have allowed 300 American citi- 
zens to be killed in Mexico within the past few years, to say nothing of the 
attempted confiscation or destruction of American property worth more than a 
billion dollars. This certainly would appear to indicate the need for somebody 
to assume the leadership in arousing the torpid public conscience. Some have 
felt that the Government has been remiss in protecting its citizens, but a 
democratic government can not go beyond the wishes of the people who create 
it When the public demands it, full justice will be done in the intolerable 
situation in Mexico. 

“The Mexico situation is a matter which vitally interests every true Ameri- 
can, not alone those who have invested large sums across the border, nor the- 
survivors of thousands of colonists who have lost everything they possessed 
and whose families have been murdered” 


“I. W. W. AND BOLSHEVISM. 


“* Mexico is a haven of refuge to which the I. W. W., which is an alias 
for anarchists, were sent to be tutored by German propagandists. The product 
of this joint labor of anarchy and Kultur was Bolshevism, which was first 
put into erect in Mexico in all its details, even to public ownership of women 
and corruption of children Bolshevism was transplanted from Mexico to 
Russia, where it is now bearing its perfect fruit. From its original source 
in Mexico the evangelists of anarchy hope to introduce it in the United States. 
They have made no little progress. 

“*Among other things the Carranza movement has a press bureau in 
Washington and another in New York, from which emanate the roseate ac- 
counts of Mexican conditions which appear frequently in certain American 
papers.’ . 

“ FREE GOVERNMENT. 


“‘The theory of free government, as Americans understand it, is impossible 
in Mexico. Good government is founded on education. Mexico is sunk in 
an abyss of ignorance. Deceit, corruption, personal and political revenge, are 
the motives animating so-called elections. Instances are absolutely proven 
of persons recorded as elected to office having not even been on the ballots. 
The new constitution is out-and-out Bolshevism in practice. It provides for 
the confiscation of all property rights, as the civilized world understands 
them.’ 39 

Major MacDonnell, to substantiate his statement, gave a textual transla- 
tion of Article XXVII of the new constitution of the Mexican Republic, whose 
provisions follow: 

“ (a) No foreign corporation or individual can legally acquire or hold any 
mines, oil wells, land, or other real property in Mexico unless he renounces 
his citizenship. 

“(b) No corporation, either domestic or foreign, can own agricultural, 
grazing, or other rural lands in Mexico, and if title to- such property is al- 
ready vested in a corporation provision is made for its acquisition by the 
respective State governments in exchange for State bonds. 

“(c) No corporation owning a mine, oil well, factory, or other industrial 
enterprise can hold or acquire land in excess of its actual immediate re- 
quirements, the area to be determiined by the Federal or State executive. 

“(d) No foreign corporation or individual can, under any condition, hold 
or acquire ownership to lands or waters within 60 miles of its frontiers or 
30 miles from the seacoast. 

“(e) The ownership to all minerals, solid, liquid, or gaseous, is declared 
to be vested in the nation, regardless of existing rights based upon the old 
constitution.” 


TIME TO ACT IN MEXICO, ASSERTS UNITED STATES ARMY MAN. 


CARRANZA MERE FIGUREHEAD AND MURDER AND PILLAGE GO ON UNHINDERED—300 
AMERICANS KILLED—MAJ. MACDONNELL HERE TO AROUSE SUPPORT OF ANY STEPS 
GOVERNMENT MAY TAKE. 


“Seeking the support of local leaders, Maj. John G. MacDonnell, United 
States Army, one of Lieut. Gen. Hunter Liggett’s staff in France, arrived in 
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San Francisco yesterday to promote plans to solve the Mexican problem. 
Maj. MacDonnell is field secretary for the National Association for the Protec- 
tion of American Rights in Mexico. Membership in the association is held by 
more than 600 banks, industrial, and commercial institutions in the United 
States. San Francisco will be asked to fall in line, Maj. MacDonnell says, in 
upholding Congress and the administration in whatever policy is mandatory 
for the correction of present intolerable conditions. 

“The placid indifference with which the killing of more than 300 American 
citizens in Mexico within the last few years is regarded,” Maj. MacDonnell 
says, “to say nothing of the attempted confiscation and destruction of 
American property worth more than a billion dollars, would appear to indicate 
the need for somebody to assume the leadership in arousing the torpid public 
conscience. 
~ 5 HERE TO AROUSE PUBLIC. 


“ Some have felt and said that the Government has been remiss in protecting 
its citizens, but a demorcatic government can not go beyond the wishes of the 
people who create it. When the people demand it full justice will be done in 
the present intolerable situation in Mexico. 

“Our association, for which I am seeking the support of San Francisco, was 
formed to arouse, organize, and lead public sentiment which would support 
Congress and the administration in taking, without further delay, whatever 
steps may be necessary to secure protection for the lives and property of 
American citizens, wherever they may be, and to compel that respect for the 
American flag which has been so conspicuously lacking in Mexico for the 
greater part of 80 years. 


“ AMERICANS IN CHINA PROTECTED. : 

“We did not hesitate to take energetic steps for the protection of American 
citizens in China‘in the Boxer rebellion of 1900. We recognized the right and 
duty of a government to protect its citizens temporarily residing in foreign 
lands when Italy demanded and received without demur on our part reparation 
for the lynching of some- of its citizens in New Orleans. Indeed, the duty of a 
government to protect its citizens wherever they may be seems to be fully un- 
derstood everywhere but in America to-day. This is the purpose for which 
governments are created. 

“The Mexican situation concerns not alone those who have invested large 
sums in Mexico, nor the survivors of thousands of colonists who have lost 
everything they possessed and whose families have been murdered. It is a 
matter which vitally interests every man, woman, and child in America. 


HAVEN FOR I. W. W. 


“ Mexico is the haven of refuge to which the I. W. W. were sent to be tutored 
by German propagandists. The product of this joint labor of anarchy and 
kultur was Bolshevism, which was first put into effect in Mexico in all its 
details, even to public ownership of women and corruption of children. The 
truth.is that there is no organized government in Mexico. Carranza is merely 
the nominal head of a movement and does not even control his own so-called 
government. The control rests in the hands of military chieftains who acknowl- 
edge no allegiance to Carranza except that which is gained through being pro- 
vided with money. Only one-half of 1 per cent of the people of Mexico are re- 
sponsible for the crimes that are committed there. 


COUNTRY IN CHAOS. 


“ Chaos is the only word which describes the situation when we attempt to 
view it as a whole. Under such conditions is it not imperative that America 
should be aroused to the menace of the southern border? Those who originated 
the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico 
thought so. And no violent protests against its aims and activities have 
emanated from Washington.” 

Among the institutions of America sponsoring the association are the Na- 
tional City Bank, Bankers’ Trust Co., Chase National Bank, Guaranty Trust 
Co., and J. P. Morgan & Co., New York; the Associated Supply Co., San Fran- 
cisco; A. M. Lockett & Co., New Orleans; Beaumont Iron Works, Texas; 
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Security Trust & Savings Bank, First National Bank, Merchants’ National 
Bank, Farmers & Mechanics’ National Bank, Los Angeles; and other prominent 
institutions throughout the United States. 

The Cuarrman. I have here a copy of the New York Times, dated 
September 16; that is to-day, I presume. I call your attention to an 
article marked in blue pencil there. Have you seen that article? 

Mr. Boynton. I think I have seén the original article, because it 
is a request that I made of the Associated Press that they rectify the 
mistake they made when they carried the Inman letter as a report 
from the board of foreign missions of the Presbyterian Church. 

I received a letter from Rev. Robert E. Speer in which he refuted 
it, and it was only just and fair that the Associated Press should 
rectify the mistake, and I presume that is the result of that request. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have this publication made in the Times? 

Mr. Boynton. No, sir; I did not. j : 

The Cuairman. You did not secure its publication ? 

Mr. Boynton. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Read that for the record also, so as to identify 
the article. l aaa 

Mr. Boynton. “ Repudiate Mexican report. Presbyterians deny 
responsibility for Inman statement. The board of foreign missions 
of the Presbyterian Church, through Dr. Robert E. Speer, its secre- 
tary, repudiated yesterday a report made recently by the Rev. 
Samuel G. Inman in which he declared that ‘intervention in Mexico 
Is coming just as fast as certain interests can possibly force it.’ 

“The report by Mr. Inman was sent out over the name of J. B. 
Wootan, director of publicity for the: Presbyterian Church, with the 
announcement that it was made public through the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. Dr. Speer asserted that the report was 
not made to or issued by the board of missions or the committee on 
cooperation in Latin America.” i 

The Cuatrman. Are you placing on file with the Department of 
State or any officials of that department all the literature which you 
are sending out? 

Mr. Boynton. I do not think all of the literature is going to them; 
no. Our bulletins to them and certain special articles, but not every- 
thing for publicity. l 

The Cuarrmaxn. What are the last two numbers of your bulletin— 
what dates? : 

Mr. Bornton. The 5th of August and September 1. 

The CuarrMan. Nos. 3 and 4? 

Mr. Boynton. Nos. 3 and 4; yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. I have those numbers here handed in by some 
one. Did you file them with the secretary ? 

Mr. Boynton. Yes, sir; when Mr. de Bekker called for them and 
when you asked me for them, I did not have them at the moment; but 
I sent for them and filed them with the committee at that time. 

The CHarrMan. You had them sent to the committee? 

Mr. Bornton. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Then those are the two numbers concerning which 
Mr. de Bekker testified ? 

Mr. Boyrnron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They will be marked and filed in the record, not 
to be printed until further instructions. They will be marked and 
filed with the secretary. : ass 
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(Bulletin No. 3, dated Aug. 5, 1919, was marked “ Boynton Ex- 
hibit No. 5.” Bulletin No. 4, dated Sept. 1, 1919, was marked 
“ Boynton Exhibit No. 6,” and both filed with the committee.) 

The CuHatrman. If there is any further statement you desire to 
make, Mr. Boynton, you will be heard; if not, I have no further 
questions to ask you. | 

Mr. Boynton. I would like, in view of the fact that you have 
brought up this question of the Inman letter going out as a report 
from the board of foreign missions of the Presbyterian Church— 
I would just like to read the letter from Dr. Speer in which he re- 
futes it and my reply to it. 

The Cuarrman. All right; you may do so. 

Mr. Boynton. Dr. Speer’s letter is dated New York, September 6, 
1919, addressed to Mr. C. H. Boynton, National Association for the 
Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. The letter is as follows: 


My Dear Sim: On returning to New York this week I find your letter of 
August 9 with similar letters from Mr. Chester O. Swain, vice president of the 
Association of American Producers of Oil in Mexico, and from Miss Agnes C. 
Laut, who writes that at the request of your association she had made an in- 
vestigation of conditions in Mexico. I had not seen a copy of the statement 
to which your letter referred until I secured one yesterday from Mr. Inman, 
who gave me also a copy of a letter of his with regard to this statement which 
he had written to Mr. Ira Jewell Williams, and which I inclose herewith. Mr. 
Inman’s letter explains the character of his statement, which was not a report 
made to or issued by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions or the com- 
mittee on cooperation in Latin America, which is a committee made up of rep- 
resentatives of the American and Canadian mission boards, which are carrying 
on work in Latin America. Neither the Presbyterian board nor this committee 
has taken any action or made any statement with regard to political conditi8ns 
in Mexico. The mission boards, are, of course, interested in the welfare of 
Mexico, and in the establishment and maintenance of just relations between 
Mexico and other nations, and are anxious to know all the facts regarding the 
situation which bear in any way upon their responsibility. The Presbyterian 
board has carried on work in Mexico since 1872 and has now a number of 
missionaries residing in different parts of the country. 

There will be a meeting of the executive committee of the committee on 
cooperation in Latin America at the close of this month, and very probably 
questions will be asked then with regard to Mr. Inman’s statement and the 
counterstatements of the Association of American Producers of Oil in Mexico 
and of the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico. I should be very glad, indeed, to have any printed information or pub- 
lished statements of the two associations, and should be glad also to know 
whether in reply to any inquiries that might be made it would be correct to 


sa — 

A That the Association of American Producers of Oil in Mexico and the 
National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico are 
not carrying on any propaganda favorable to intervention by the United 
States in Mexico; and, 

2. That these associations are opposed to military intervention by the United 
States and believe that the influence and help of the United States, so greatly 
needed in Mexico, should be extended in pacific ways. 


V truly, i 
Da (Signed) Rosert E. SPEER. 
My reply is dated September 15 and is as follows: 


Rev. RoBERT E. SPEER, 
Secretary Board of Foreign Missions, 
Presbyterian Church of the U. 8. A., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Deak Sır: My presence in Washington is responsible for this late acknowl- 
edgment of and reply to your kind letter of September 6, giving me the informa- 
tion which I requested. 
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Since writing you I have learned that the Inman letter went to the press 
with the following notation: “ Released for publication Thursday, August 7, 
by J. B. Wootan, director of publicity for the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City.” The first two 
paragraphs of this announcement released by Mr. Wootan, director of publicity 
for the Presbyterian Church, stated explicitly that the Inman statement was 
a report made public by the board of foreign missions of the Presbyterian 
Church. I quote from the official typewritten announcement sent to the press 
and signed as noted above— 


In copying this there has been a line left out, apparently. 


“ New YorK, August 7. 


“The board of foreign missions of the Presbyterian Church headquarters, 156 
Fifth Avenue, a report on the Mexican situation in which it is charged that 
the oil interests * * 

“The report is OE through the Presbyterian Board of Foreign 
Missions by Samuel G. Inman, executive secretary. * 

“Mr. Inman’s statement comes close upon an ate nae by Dr. Robert 
E. Speer, one of the secretaries of the Presbyterian board, before a conference - 
of the Presbyterian new era movement, in which he said that certain infiuences 
were attempting to force intervention, and that if Carranza were left alone 
the Mexican situation would be adjusted satisfactorily.” 

If the above announcement correctly quotes you, I ask the courtesy of a defi- 
alte reply as to whom you mean by “certain influences ” which are attempting: 
to force intervention and what evdence or basis you have for such a statement. 
If it is influenced by a supposed announcement that the President had taken 
notice of propaganda which had become “brazen” and intended to use legal 
means if necessary to stop it, I trust that you will take into consideration the 
fact that this refers to a statement given out from the White House at the 
time of the Pershing expedition and had to do entirely with border troubles, 
as the statement signed by the President himself clearly points out it has 
nothing whatever to do with the present, and I am certain that this association 
has had no intimation from any official Government source that any action it 
has taken was prejudicial to our national welfare or objectionable to the 
administration. 

In your letter you write that you would be glad to know “ whether, in reply 
to any inquires that might be made, it would be correct to say: 

“1. That the Association of American Producers of Oii in Mexico and the 
National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico are not 
carrying on any propaganda favorable to intervention by the United States 
in Mexico; and, 

“2. That these associations are opposed to military intervention by the 
United States and believe that the influence and help of the United States, so 
greatly needed in Mexico, should be extended in pacific ways.” 

First, let me assert that I have no knowledge of the officers’ membership or 
activities of the Association of American Producers of Oil in Mexico. It has 
no interrelationship with the Association for the Protection of American Rights 
in Mexico, though some individuals are members of both organizations. I am, 
therefore, in no position whatever to speak for that association, but let me 
say I have no knowledge nor evidence of any propaganda on their part for 
intervention. 

As to the attitude of the National Association for the Protectfon of Ameri- 
can Rights in Mexico, I beg to say that this association has steadfastly avoided 
any action which urged or advocated intervention in Mexico and it has studi- 
ously declined to offer any suggestion as to a policy by which the rights of 
Americans in Mexico should be protected. Its sole aim and purpose has been 
to present substantiated facts as to conditions in that country as it finds them 
to the United States Government and its public. It does not believe that armed 
intervention is either necessary or advisable for any cause that now exists. 
Its object is urgently to insist that the persons and lives of American women 
and men in Mexico, whether residents or transients, shall be safeguarded and 
that legally and honestly acquired property and other rights shall be protected. 

I inclose herewith a copy of the policy of this association which was filed 
with the State Departinent on June 23, 1919. 
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There has been no concealment about the work of this organization and I 
am ready to exhibit a full file of our publicity work, which you will find sur- 
prisingly small. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours, very truly, 
C. H. BOYNTON. 


On the subject of intervention I might add. and relate, another in- 
cident to show how quickly we caught up with a charge of that sort 
and what occurred at that time. 

‘On the 26th of July I received a copy of a paper called La Re- 
publica of El Paso, dated July 12, in which certain charges were 
made against our representative, Mr. Quail. I sent Mr. Quail this 
telegram: 

La Republica of El Paso in its issue of July 12 states that before the 
chamher of commerce the previous night you “ endeavored to demonstrate the 
necessity of immediate intervention”; also that “ Quail wished to make 
clear his progran as that of all sensible interventionalists ”; that you attacked 
President Wilson by name and that you assured the audience of “ obtaining 
from the White House the immediate and energetic action which they have 
requested.” Wire me at 322 Kellogg Building, Washington, your statement of 
these quotations. It is incomprehensible and I am not ready to believe that you 

aade any such statements, especially after your specific instructions that the 

licy of the association distinctly precludes personal attacks on anyone or 

taking a position in partisan politics. Also you know full well that the asso- 

ciation has never presumed to indicate the means by which the United States 

shall make life and property secure, that being a function of the Government. 
C. H. BOYNTON. 


On the 28th, Mr. Quail having been absent from El Paso, I re- 
ceived this reply from Houston, where he evidently received my 
dispatch : 

La Republica article absolutely false and deliberately written for purpose 
for which it is being used. Have had all El Paso Mexican papers mailed to you 
daily so you could see their purpose. La Republica had no one at meeting, but 
took story in Times, which see as basis for its fake. I clearly and distinctly 
stated that association simply demanded protection, leaving the means of ob- 
taining it to administration and Congress. I’m a Wilsonite. It is part of 
Mexican program and propaganda to misrepresent in this way. 


JOSEPH N. QUAIL. 
I replied on the same date to Joseph N. Quail, at Houston, Tex. : 


Was confident your reply would be just as that received this morning, but 
wished to have full statement without influence from me. Be assured we have 
every. confidence in your judgment, and only brought this to your attention 
because it was being used as evidence of our being interventionalists and antt- 
Wilson, both of which you know to be untrue. 

C. H. BOYNTON. 

Might I add, Mr. Chairman, that the first evidence I had that this 
association was charged with being a movement to bring on a war 
with Mexico came from those who were affiliated with the Mexican 
Government? 

The CHarrmMan. One moment, before you pass from this question 
of the El Paso paper La Republica. Do you know what action, if 
any, has been taken by this Government through any of its depart- 
ments with reference to the newspaper La Republica or its editors? 

Mr. Boynton. Why, I had in there, but I did not think it was 
germane to what I was saying, this dispatch: 

La Republica compelled to suspend recently for refusing to supply Govern- 


ment with translations of articles now being published; under bond, Gunter 
Hotel. Called to San Antonio to arrange meeting; will return here late in week, 


JOSEPH N. Quam. 
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I also might add that I called the attention of the Department of 
Justice to other articles in that paper and asked them to scrutinize 
their publication from a standpoint of : 

The Cuatrman. I have no knowledge of your telegrams, of course, 
but I keep in fairly close touch with newspapers on the border, and 
do know through the press that the editors, at least one of them, 
and I think two, of the La Republica are under bond for failing to 
comply with the United States law with reference to filing articles 
printed in a foreign language in papers here. ? 

Mr. Boynton. I do not have to say, Mr. Chairman, that this cry 
of intervention has been a political issue in Mexico for a good many 
years. It is termed there “ La Fantasma,” and every time a situation 
_ arises in its foreign relations it generally throws out this plea that 

someone is trying to bring about intervention, and in this case I 
think it is because Mexico realizes that the day of justice is at hand, 
that they have again thrown out this claim. It is evident that the 
charge is coming directly from their own. propagandists, Mr. Weeks 
and his distributive machine. 

I think there is one other letter that I have that may have a bear- 
ing on that subject, because I feel that those charges are so dastardly 
that nothing should be left undone that can properly be done to re- 
fute them. 

On re ee 21, as the result of reading an article in the Christian 
Science Monitor, I wrote this letter: 


AUGUST 21, 1919. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR, 
Boston, Mass. 


GENTLEMEN : I have just finished reading the article in the Monitor of August 
19 from San Francisco headed “Intervention by United States in Mexico Op- 
posed,” and being a quctation from an interview with John R. Phillips 

Iam wrting you not for publication, but from a standpoint of curiosity which 
perhaps you would be good enough to satisfy. I am wondering why it is that 
when anything is well organized and substantial and its reputation is dependent 
upon the truth and accuracy of its statements, that charges of “ falsification ” 
and “distortion ” are always willingly and readily accepted by the press with- 
out even giving the one charged an opportunity to prove his case before pub- 
lication occurs. 

This organization filed an official statement of its policy with the State De 
partment early in June to show it was not advocating intervention in Mexico 
and did not presume to indicate to the Government how the protection of the 
lives and property of its citizens should be secured. 

You will render me the greatest possible service if you will forward me in- 
formation of a single verbal or written utterance by any authorized employee 
of this association which urged intervention. The truth is that the cry is be- 
ing dragged across the trail by Mexicans in order to arouse opposition to justice. 
You printed without question the charge ‘’ The ostensible purpose behind the 
movement is to protect American lives in Mexico—the real motive is to open a 
way to gain control of the vest economic resources of that country.” I deny 
that statement flatly and unequivocally and think that we have a right to call 
upon you for some evidence, no matter how flimsy, upon which you can base 
such a slanderous charge. 

I am wondering after all whether Mr. Phillips does really refer to this asso- 
ciation, because he continues, “It is now cperating openly through many col- 
umns of space daily in the American press.” This organization has been in 
existence just nine months and during that time it has issued altogether 17 
items of news, and since the 15th day of July not one word has gone forth from 
this association to the press. Of these 17 items, 5 were spontaneous, original 
hews items, the knowledge of which we happened to obtain first and gave them 
publicly—they were all corroborated by official announcements later; 8 were 
items issued to New York papers only, being a response to publication in one or 
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more of them containing misstatements; 3 of them were translations from Mexf- 
can papers; and the remainder greater details of some news event that had 
not been fully covered. 

This excludes the copies of our semimonthly bulletin of which only three 
copies have been published. As to the industrial conditions in Mexico, the daily 
news dispatches give the best index to conditions in that country. 

I ask in a sense of fairness and justice is it proper for the Christian Science 
Monitor, carrying the weight it does in public minds for accuracy and rightous- 
ness, to publish such unfounded statements without any effort at verification. 

Yours, vedy truly, 


The Cuarrman. Did you receive an answer? 

Mr. Boynton. My letter was written on the 21st of August, and 
the answer is dated September 5: 

DEAR Siz: We have yours of August 21, criticizing the interview which we 
printed from John R. Phillips on “ Intervention by United States in Mexico 
opposed.” We are glad to have your letter giving information as to what 
your association has been doing with respect to the Mexican problem, and note 
that there is considerable difference between your statements as to your asso- 
ciation and the statements by Mr. Phillips. 

Relative to the propaganda to which he refers, we notice he does not men- 
tion the American Rights in Mexico Association, and personally, do not know 
whether or not he intended to have his statement applied to that association. 
I can assure you, however, that our purpose in printing the interview was not 
to make charges or to further any particular propaganda, but merely to aid in 


getting before our readers a better understanding of the facts with respect to 
the Mexican situation. 


In view of your letter, we shall undertake to get some explanatory state- 
ments from Mr. Phillips with the hope of correcting any misunderstanding 
that may be possible in connection with the interview. 

I replied to that, but I do not think it is material, Mr. Chairman. 

I would just like to refer to one other pamphlet, and then I have 
finished, except for any questions that might be desired to ask. 

There is no denying the fact that there has been a most intense 
Mexican propaganda in this country for several years. When the 
condition of public mind became so inflamed at the time of the 
Villa raid on Columbus, followed by the Pershing expedition, the 
President issued a statement that the papers should not make 
display of matter which would create ill feeling and bring on a more 
irritable condition between the two countries. 

In May, 1918, there was a note—a confidential note—to editors of 
the entire American press, calling attention to the fact that there 
had been some violations of that request; that it was renewed and 
that news of Mexico of a character that might be inflammatory 
should not be printed. 

The result has been that until the armistice was signed the Ameri- 
can press has been under restriction as to the truth of the happenings 
in Mexico, but during all that period there has been a most intense 
Mexican propaganda. 

That now American citizens interested in the affairs of that 
nation should come forward and oppose and set straight the misrep- 
resentations which have been going on for some years, I think it 
is not only a matter of justice, but a matter of duty, and so far the 
character of that matter has been honest and straightforward, and, 
I believe, reliable and dependable. I would like to have anybody 
bring forth anything that is not of that character. 

The Mexican papers—in Monterey there was printed on the 21st 
of February, in a paper called “ El Pervenir,” after pointing out 
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the dangers Mexico was confronted with in her foreign relations, 
the following: 


Our chancellery should know all the details of this serious question, should 
weigh all opinions, and direct an active press campaign in the United States, 
this latter being of the most importance. Not 1,000 or 100,000 but 1,000,000 
pesos, if necessary, should be expended to buy American newspapers (there are 
some which will not refuse the proposition) to defend us, and to pay writers 
of some prestige for interpreting the arguments furnished them by our own 
chancellory. It is necessary to predispose in our favor a large part of the 
public opinion in the United States, taking advantage for this purpose of the 
political dissensions existing between Democrats and Republicans. 

It is also very important for us to do something practical in Central and 
South America. To this end very explicit instructions should be given at once 
to our representatives in those countries where public opinion is well dis- 
posed toward us. If we succeed in awaking popular sympathy in favor of our 
cause we will not lack moral strength—besides what we may have in our 
own hearts—for facing the days of trial which are approaching. 


And the El Heraldo, which is a prominent paper in the City of 
Mexico, printed this: 


EXCERPT FROM AN EDITORIAL IN EL HERALDO DE MEXICO, PRINTED IN MEXICO CITY, 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 6, UNDER THE CAPTION “ WRITE AT ONCE TO YOUR HOME 
NEWSPAPER.” 


What is the best way in which an American in Mexico, feeling all these 
things, can best help avert intervention? A most immediate and effective 
way would be to secure all the publicity possible as an offset to the wild and 
whirling words of the other side. Let every fair-minded American here write 
to his Congressman and home town newspaper in the States, setting forth the 
facts as he knows them, and pouring all his faith and feeling into the message. 
Write every day; write to newspapers other than your own; write to any other 
men of influence you know. Write President Wilson. Write the magazines. 
Your words will have tenfold the effect of others from agitators living in the 
A for you are on the ground and will be presumed to really know the 

cts. 


Write to-day. Begin now on your sacred duty. The world is sick of war and 
every word of yours may save a young life from the terrible hectacomb under 
which the earth already groans. 

The CHarrman. Is that a translation? 

Mr. Boynton. That is a translation and there have been other 
oe of that sort in the Mexican papers. I have not them 
with me. 

I do not know anything further, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHarman. I believe there are no further questions at this 
time. 

Mr. Boynton. There is no question as to Mexican propaganda 

ing on. You can see it in the advertisements in the New York 

un, you can see it in the Mexican Review, you can see it in the news 
issuing from the Mexican Embassy and consulates, you can see it 
from the Mexican official bureau in New York, you can see it in 
testimony which you have had before this committee in the last 
few days. 

If it is improper for an American citizen to meet an attack of 
that sort, wel. en, I do not know what the rights of an Ameri- 
can citizen are. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. GEORGE L. EDMUNDS. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 
The Cizamman. You may give your name in full. 
Mr. Epmunps. George L. Edmunds. 
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The Cuairman. Where do you live? 

Mr. EpMuNbs. Washington. 

The Cuairman. What is your business? l 

Mr. EvĮmoxnps. I am one of the correspondents of the New York 
Sun. 

The Cnarrman. Do you know La Revista Mexicana ? 

Mr. Evstunps. I founded it. 

The CuHairmMan. Where was it founded? 

Mr. Evauunps. In Washington. 

The Cuairman. What was the purpose of founding that paper, 

Mr. Epamunps. It was a propaganda magazine published by George 
F. Weeks and myself, and paid for by the department of foreign 
relations in Mexico, through the Mexican Embassy in Washington. 

The CuarrMan. George F. Weeks is now the editor of it, is he? 

Mr. EpmMunps. I presume he is. I am not familiar with the Mexi- 
can edition. The publication of the American edition has stopped. 
In point of fact, there never were two simultaneous editions. There 
was the Washington edition, and when it ended there was a hiatus, 
and subsequent to that this publication, of which I saw the first copy 
about a fortnight ago, was begun in Mexico City. It possibly began 
earlier than that, but I first saw it about two weeks ago. 

The CHatkMAN. Were you in the pay of the Mexican Embassy at 
that time? 

Mr. Epmunps. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Are you now in the pay of that embassy? 

Mr. Epmunps. No, sir. 

-` The Cuarrman. Do you know where Mr. Weeks is now? 

Mr. Epmunps. I presume he is in Mexico City, from the fact that 
his name appears as one of the publishers of La Revista Mexicana. 

-~ The Cuarrman. Do you know whether Mr. Weeks was at any time 
in the pay of the Carranza Government or the Mexican Government ? 

Mr. Epmunps. I know he was in the pay of the Mexican Govern- 
ment from the time of my first employment by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, which was about the middle of June, 1915, up until the time 
The Mexican Review ceased publication in Washington. 

The CHarrman. When was that? 

Mr. EpMunps. That was during 1918. I do not know the exact date. 

The CrairMan. While you were in the employ of the Mexican 
Government or the Carranza Government, through his representa- 
tives or otherwise, from who did you obtain information with ref- 
erence to Mexican affairs? 

Mr. Epmunps. Well, during the period of hostility between the 
Villista government and the Carranza Government information was 
cabled from Vera Cruz and other coast points to Galveston, and re- 
layed to Washington. We received the telegrams in Spanish, and 
they were translated into English by Louis d’Antin of the embassy, 
an American citizen in the employ of the Mexican Embassy. in Wash- 
ington, or constitutional agency, it was called, up to the time of the 
recognition, and after that the embassy. 

The Cuairman. Did you know Louis d’Antin personally ? 

Mr. Epmunps. Very well. 

rae CHATOEAN, Do you know where he is, or what has become 
of him? 

Mr. Epmunps. He died in San Luis Potosi. 
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The Cuarrman. Referring to this La Revista Mexicana, or Mex- 
ican Review, purporting to be issued under the direction of George. 
F. Weeks, editor, and Edmundo Melero, manager, do you know 
whether it is a subscription magazine in the United States? 

Mr. Epmunpbs. I presume it can be subscribed for. The Mexican 
Review in Washington, when it started in 1916; the fall of 1916, I 
think the first issue was October, 1916, was a monthly magazine to 
which the subscription list was open, but we started out with a mail- 
. ing list of between thirteen and fifteen thousand names in the United 
States. These were largely public libraries, college libraries, news- 
paper exchange lists, persons friendly to Mexico. known to be 
friendly to Mexico, and some selected lists of Weeks’s relatives and 
friends. After the first publication was made and the magazine ap- 
peared on the library tables of these schools and colleges and public 
libraries, a small fraction of subscriptions began to come into the. 
office. It was a dollar a year, and I presume in the three or four, 
months I remained with the publication we took in two or three. 
hundred dollars. The paid subscription list never had exceeded 2 
per cent, or 24 per cent at most, of the total issue. . 

The CirarrMAN. Did you continue to send out the Review whether - 
it was paid for or not? . 

Mr. Epsrunps. Oh, we sent to that list absolutely whether it was 
paid for or not. | 

The Carrmaan. Who paid the expense of sending it out? 

Mr. Epmunps. When we received the bill from the printer, Mr. 
Weeks and I went to Eliseo Arredondo, the Mexican ambassador, 
and told him what the expense was, and the total income received, 
and he paid the difference, which was usually about 98} or 99 per 
cent. 

The Crairman. Have you seen or heard from Mr. Weeks re- 
cently ¢ 

Mr. Epmunps. No, sir; I have not heard from him for a year, not 
since he left Washington. 

The Cuainman. You have yourself read the Mexican Review, or 
La Revista Mexicana, which is now being published under Mr. 
Weeks’s direction, have you? 

Mr. Epmunps. I have glanced through it. 

The CiainmaNn. You have seen copies of it recently? | 

Mr. Epmunps. Yes, sir. Quite a number of them come to the 
Press Club, addressed to individuals, and, of course, there is the club 
library copy. 

The Carman. Why did you leave the service of the Mexican 
embassy ? " 

Mr. Epsunvs. I interviewed Luis Cabrera and published the in- - 
terview, and Mr. Cabrera decided we had best sever our relations. 

The Cuamman. From what you know of the Review, which you 
assisted in forming, if the Mr. Weeks who now edits it is the same 
Mr. Weeks who was associated with you here in forming it, would - 
you say that Mr. Weeks is still representing the Carranza govern- 
ment ? 

Mr. Epmunps. I don't think the slightest change has taken place 
in his relations with the foreign office. There is no evidence in the 
Review that any change of relationship has taken place. 
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The CHarrman. Mr. Weeks did not sever his connection with the 
Mexican foreign office at the time you did? 

Mr. Epmunps. No. 

The Cuamman. He still retained his connection? 

Mr. Epmunps. He remained with them continuously up to the 
time the Mexican Review ceased publication, and whether there has 
been any interruption in his connection up to the present time or not 
I do not know. Of course, his employment by them antedated the 
publication of the Mexican Review by many months. . 

The Caarmax. Of course, you would not personally know as to 
the accuracy of news items which he might transmit, or of informa- 
tion which he might send from Mexico to Mr. de Bekker or anyone 
in the United. States? 

Mr. Epmunps. No, sir; unless he followed the policy which he 
adopted or attempted to adopt on the Mexican Review as we pub- 
lished it. The Mexican Review was made up through Mr. Weeks re- 
ceiving large numbers of Mexican newspapers, friendly to the Car- 
ranza cause for the most part. He read Spanish falteringly, and he 
glanced through these papers and selected those articles which he 
thought indicated the policy of reconstruction that was effective down 
there, or the policy of redrafting or liberalizing the laws that was 
effective, and he would go to an expert translator and have them 
turned into English. They were Mexican news items. The paper 
was made up largely of items of that kind. 

The CHarrman. I think of nothing further I care to ask you at 
this time, Mr. Edmunds. 


TESTIMONY OF FREDERICK N. WATRISS. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The CHarrman, State your full name. 

Mr. Warriss. Frederick N. Watriss. 

The Cuarrman. Your residence? 

Mr. Warriss. New York. 

The CHarrMan. Your business? 

Mr. Warriss. Lawyer. 

The CHarrmMan. Have you been connected with Mexican matters, 
Mexican affairs, Mexican companies in any way, professionally or 
otherwise, Mr. Watriss? 

Mr. Watriss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. In what capacity, and with what companies o” 
what individuals? 

Mr. Warriss. I am the president of the Yaqui Delta Land & Water 
Co., which is the owner of the capital stock of the Richardson Con- 
struction Co., a Mexican corporation, which in turn owns land in 
Sonora, and has a contract with the Mexican Government under the 
terms of which it is entitled to take water from the Yaqui River in 
return for certain obligations which it must perform with the Mexi- 
can Government. As the president of that corporation I am the rep- 
resentative of the so-called land group in the National Association 
for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 

I am also the legal representative of two corporations having oil 
lands in Mexico, and the representative of those two corporations 
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in the American Petroleum Association. One of them is the Conti- 
nental Mexican Co., with its subsidiaries, which is a California cor- 
poration; and the other is the International Petroleum Co., a Maine 
corporation. In that connection I have represented their interests 
in the petroleum association for nearly two years, and during the 
last year I have been the member of the executive committee of that 
association, through which the association has conducted its negotia- 
tions with the State Department. My business has been to visit the 
State Department probably once a week during the early part of 
this year, not so often recently, but to communicate in writing and 
by telegrams any grievances or requests that any member of the 
petroleum association might have to make. 

The Cuarrman. First, I will call your attention to the fact that 
Mr. Boynton, director of the American Rights Association, or man- 
ager and director, just stated that he could not speak for the Asso- 
ciation of Oil Producers in Mexico with reference to their publicity 
campaign, if they were running any, independently, nor as to their 
efforts or ideas with reference to the policies of this country in con- 
nection with Mexico. Can you eik with reference to the policy 
of the oil association, those things they are doing in the way of 
publicity, what they are doing with the State Department} 

Mr. Wartrıss. Yes, sir. I have not been very close to the publicity 
end of the petroleum association, but I can read you a letter I 
wrote to Mr. Polk on the subject last year, and the substance of his 
reply thereto. For a more detailed statement with respect to the 
publicity of that association, I should like vou to ask Mr. Walker 
or Mr. Doheny. I think they are more familiar with it. 

The CHarrman. Have you that letter to Mr. Polk with you? 

Mr. Wartriss. Yes, sir. In general, with respect to the policy of 
the association, it is not very different from the policy of the larger 
association which Mr. Boynton has already elucidated to you. Our 
policy has been to insist that we have titles to properties in Mexico 
which are entitled to protection from our Government, and we have 
never presumed to say to our Government or to suggest to our 
Government how they go about it, but we have never failed to insist 
that we are entitled to protection. 

The first part of this letter is not germane. It is a letter from 
me to Mr. Polk, dated December 31, 1918, and the part I wish to 
read begins as follows: 

Some time ago you wrote me that “The oil people are stirring things up 
and are going in for some publicity.” 

I will interrupt to say there was a statement made by, I forget 
whom, but the statement was that Mr. Polk had said that to Mr. Gar- 
field, and the information was conveyed to me. That is my reason 
for writing this letter. 

The TARMAN, Mr. Garfield was director of the Fuel Adminis- 
tration 

Mr. Warriss. His brother, who at that time was employed as 
counsel by the petroleum association. [Continuing reading :] 

Some time ago you wrote me that “ The oil people are stirring things up and 
are guing in for some publicity,” to which I replied that the Petroleum Asso- 


ciation had had a publicity committee for a good many months whose function 
it was to protect the association against misrepresentation of the rights of 
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its members and of the attitude and purpose of the association, and that up 
to date it had done nothing inconsistent with or in excess of this function. 
Since then, I understand that you have asked that the association be notified 
that the State Department deplored the publicity with respect to the Mexican 
controversies for which you apparently held the association responsible, and 
further referred to the fact that you had written me about it. I did not 
mention your letter to me to the association. as I supposed my answer to it 
Was sufficient to convince you that the association was not responsible for 
uny publicity to which the State Department should take exception. 

I am told that you regard it as the purpose of the association to use the 
press for the purpose of forcing some action upon your department or to 
“goud” you. I have no doubt that the petroleum companies would. stand 
better before the bar of publie opinion if the facts regarding the nature of 
their grievances and the nature of the rights upon which they staud could 
be properly presented to the publie; nor have I any doubt that if they wanted 
the sympathy of the public, the story of the murders of American citizens 
in the oil fields. and robbery and destruction of American property, not by 
bandits or outlaws, would create n powerful sentinent in favor of some 
action by this Government. but since the above facts have not become 
public it is clear that you can not blame the Petroleuin Association for em- 
ploying publicity to further its cause. Why these facts have not been pub- 
lished you probably know better than I do. 

I wish I could convince you that it has been our aim from the outset te 
work with your department and not against it. and that we have given no 
instructions to our representatives in Mexico that had not your previous 
upproval whenever it has been possible to get an expression of opinion from 
you or your department, and that we have in every case refrained from 
taking any step to which you objected. The question of publiclty has been 
often discussed, and the association has Invariably refused to give out any 
information which might lead to criticism of the administration in its treat- 
ment of the Mexican question, or which might indicate to you a desire on our 
part to use the press to force the United States Government to intervene in 
Mexico. 

We have been asked repeatedly to release facts whicb would make good 
newspaper reading, but have refrained lest we embarrass your department 
thereby. As I wrote you, there is a widespread misunderstanding in this 
country as to the nature of the rights of the American Of] and other com- 
panies in Mexico as well as of the attitude of the Mexicans toward American 
property, not to mention their treatment of Americans. Even amongst people 
who should he well informed the impression prevails that the American Oil 
Co. are au band of pirates who have acquired concessions in Mexico by 
methods more or less questionable, and that there would be no trouble if the 
Americans would recognize their obligations to Mexico. and that in general 
the of] companies are trying to force the United States {nto war with Mexteo 
to relieve them from the impesition of taxes which they find burdensome. 

I tried to make it clear to you that the only publicity for which the asso- 
ciation has been responsible was necessary to controvert false statements 
made by the Mexican press and quoted here, with particular reference to 
conferences held in Mexico between our representatives and representatives 
of the Mexican Government, and with respect to proposed legislution by the 
Mexican Government and with respect to proposed legislation by the Mexican 
Congress. Even before authorizing this little publicity we tried to get an 
interview with you to arrange for such action on your part as would obviate 
the necessity of necting in our own defense in the only way open to us, 
but you were too busy. 

The publicity which you deplore and for which you hold our committee 
responsible (I am taking all this trouble because I am a member of the 
committee) Is in no sense a criticism of your department. and there is nothing 
fn it from whieh you or the public can infer an attempt to force you to do 
anything you don’t want to do. This publicity is not open to criticism, 
unless it be that you want us to be misunderstood or misrepresented, which 
is incredible to me and which could not help you in the solution of your 
embarrassing problem. I don’t understand what it is you object to unless 
there is a situation ¢unknown to me) so bad that if it became public you 
would be forced to take some step you don’t want to take, in which case 
you might take us into your confidence and let us work together. 
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However, it Is appnrent to me that there is a growing demand for infor- 
mation on the whole subject, and that in spite of our efforts not to embarrass 
you and your own desire to avoid publicity, the whole business will soun 
be aired. g 

Public opinion forced us to take a hand in Cuba, where much less cause 
for interference existed, and we went into the European war in defense of 
rights which were less well defined than those which are being violated by 
Mexico, and it seems to me that the surest way to avoid trouble in Mexico 
ix to turn on the light, in order that when our people know the facts there 
will be a sentiment here which Mexico will not dare to ignore. 

T have no doubt that you will agree with me that the Mexicans will go as far 
as they think they cun, but that they will recognize their international obli- 
gations when they find that the people of this country insist upon it. 

Please be assured that we are not so foolish as to think we can profit by 
antagonizing you. and that we will continue to cooperate with you, except 
to the extent that it may become necessary to defend ourselves, 


Mr. Polk replied to that in general, to the effect that he hoped 
that our committee would not refrain from publicity or from 
attacks, where these attacks would be helpful, by reason of any fear 
that they might embarrass the department or that the department 
would hamper them in such publicity as they found necessary for 
self-protection. 

The CuairmMan. You spoke of the Richardson Construction Co. 
and its holding company. What is the capitalization of the Rich- 
ardson Construction Co. ? 

Mr. Warriss. Well, it is nominal. It is $100,000, I think. 

The Cuarrman. And of the holding company? 

Mr. Warriss. Before I came into the situation there had been one 
or two reorganizations, but I think I have it here. Twelve million 
dollars authorized common stock, of which $9,000,000 is outstanding; 
$12,000,000 of bonds authorized, of which $6,000,000 are outstanding. 
Those bonds are in two series. All of one series is outstanding. 

The Caarrman. Of what does the property of that company con- 
sist, and where is it situated ? 

Mr. Warnress. It is in the Yaqui Valley, in the State of Sonora. 
It consists, roughly, of 750,000 acres of land, of which about 500,000 
acres is irrigable, and the balance is grass lands. 

si CuHarzManx. Do you know the source of the title to that 
land 

Mr. Warniss. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. And from whom the Richardson Co. secured it? 

Mr. Warnriss. It was purchased from Mexican private owners. 
If you mean is any of it part of a concession; no. l 

he Cuarman. It was not obtained by them directly, through a 
concession or otherwise, from the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Wartrıss Not directly or indirectly. It was acquired by pur- 
chase. 

The Cuarrman. From private owners? 

Mr. Warriss. Yes, sir. Well, some of it might have been bought 
directly from the Mexican Government years ago, but as to that I 
do not say I know; but if so, it is a very small amount. It was all 
acquired by purchase, 1n any event. 

The CuHarrman. Has the company an irrigation system there? 
You said about 500,000 acres of the land were irrigable. 

Mr. Warriss. Yes. They have had a complete plant for the con- 
struction of an irrigation system of very large dimensions. They 
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have been interrupted in the completion of that plan by conditions in 
the valley, but what they have been able to accomplish roughly 1s this. 
I take this from a communication to the Department of State: 

It has to date expended upwardeof $1,250,000 in making extensive surveys 
and studies for the storage, diversion, and distribution of waters of the Yaqui 
River, and in the actual construction of its irrigation system, which to date 
comprises n temporary diversion dam and intake gates, 36 miles of main 
canal, 320 miles of laterals, 818 canal structures, 150 bridges, and 400 miles of 
wagon roads. It has converted from grazing to cultivable land 44,300 acres, 
and has subdivided and sold over 32,000 acres of its own land to about 300 
actual settlers, an average of about 100 acres each. 

Since entering into the contract in question—— 

That is the contract with the Mexican Government for water. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. I am going to ask you about that in a 
moment. 

Mr. Watkiss (continuing reading): 

Since entering into the contract in question the company has continued, at 
a loss, to operate its irrigation system to the limit of capacity, and has during 
this period furnished water for the irrigation of 181,237 acres of land; an 
average of 24,165 acres per year. 

It has, at an expenditure of over $80,000, installed and maintains an agri- 
cultural experiment station, the results of which have been published in 
bulletins, printed in English and Spanish, and gratuitously distributed. 

In addition to its investment of subscribed and borrowed capital, it has 
reinvested all the money received from the sale of its lands and from water 
delivered through its canals. It has paid no dividends on its stock and no 
interest on its investment. 


The CHarmman. The settlers to whom you refer, who are they, 
genera speaking? 

Mr. Wartrıss. Americans and Mexicans, mostly. I think there are 
a few of other nationalities. 

The CuHarrMan. The total number, approximately ? 

Mr. Watriss. Well, at the time they discontinued subdividing 
and selling the land they had sold to about three hundred settlers. 
Those were settlers on’the company’s land, but there are other set- 
tlers in the valley dependent on these same waters. 

The CHarrMAN. Some of the settlers who are not upon the com- 
pany, land, but are dependent upon the waters, are they Amert- 
cans 

Mr. Wartriss. Yes, sir; some Americans and some Mexicans, and 
some other nationalities, too, but for the most part Americans and 
Mexicans. - 

The CHatrman. Now, how did the company obtain its right to 
water for irrigating purposes, to irrigate these lands? 

Mr. Wartriss, In 1883 there was a contract made between Manuel 
Gonzales and Carlos Conant, which resembles very much in its 
terms the concession now in force. But on the 21st of August, 
1911, Citizen Rafael Hernandez, secretary of State and of the in- 
terior department, and Alberto Stein, as a representative of the 
Richardson Co., entered into a contract, which was duly approved 
by Congress in December, 1911. For your better information I will 
put the contract in evidence. 

(Said contract is copied in the record in full, in “ Watriss Ap- 
pendix B.”) 

The Ciamrman. The Yaqui River, from which this water is taken, . 
is an interstate stream, is it not? 
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Mr. Warriss. I am not sure. So far as I know, it is. I am not 
certain whether it divides Sonora from Chihuahua on the north or 
not. I have a map here which may show it. 

The CxHarman. The two principal tributaries are the Bavispe 
and the Rio Verde de Arros. 

Mr. Warnriss. Yes, sir. 

The Cmamman. The Rio Verde de Arros runs on the Continental 
Divide west of the city of Chihuahua, and flows almost north and 
west, and joins the Bavispe and forms the Yaqui. 

Mr. Warriss. There are two other rivers mentioned in this original 
contract with which I am not familiar. I think, Senator, you know 
more about it than I do. I am speaking of the River Yaqui, the 
Mavo and the Fuerte. 

The CHarrMan. Yes. Some are in Sinaloa, and some in Sonora, 
and the Sonora waters are formed by the addition of waters rising 
in Chihuahua, in the Rio Verde de Arros. So, under the Mexican 
law, it is a national stream. 

Mr. Warnriss. Yes, sir. i 

The CHarrman. And to obtain irrigation rights or water-power 
privileges upon those rivers, they being interstate streams, it is neces- 
sary to go to the National Government to secure them. If it was 
purely a State stream, such rigts might be secured from the State 
government itself. 

Mr. Warrıss. I have no interest in Sinaloa, but altogether on the 
Yaqui River in Sonora. 

The Cuarrman. I understand that, but the waters of the Yaqui 
flow in an international stream. The Yaqui being a national stream 
and under national control, therefore, your contract is made with 
the department of fomento, and ratified by the Congress of the 
National Government. 

Mr. Warnriss. Yes. Before we go further I may say also that the 
company had a tax contract with the State, and that contract was 
dated September, 1909, and was to run for 10 years beginning with 
the next fiscal year, and fixed for that period a rate of taxation on the 
company’s land. I will put that in evidence, too. 

[Said tax contract referred to is copied in the record in full, in 
“Watriss Appendix B.”] 

The Cuarrman. What amount of money did the company agree 
in its contract that it would devote to the development of irrigation, 
etc.. for the use of water from the Yaqui River, in round numbers? 

Mr. Warriss. There was no sum specified for the ultimate future. 
There was, however, this provision: 

The company binds itself to prove to the department of fomento within a 
period of 18 months from the date of publication of this contract that it can 
rely on a sum of not less than 1,000,000 pesos with which to commence the 
construction of the dams referred to under section 3 of article 15. Within the 
18 months following it must pro¥e that it possesses not less than 4,000,000 pesos 
with which to continue the irrigation work. 

The Cuamman. Now, in securing that contract, did the company 
give any security to the department or the Mexican Government for 
its compliance with the terms of it? 

Mr. Warrniss. I don’t think so. 

The CHareman. All right. It will speak for itself. 

Mr. Warriss. Yes. In genera] it assumes a lot of obligations, but 
I don’t recall that it made any deposit. 
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The Cnarroaan. During your contract or in the first contract were 
you not required to put up bonds on the internal debt in compliance 
with the contract ? 

Mr. Warriss. Oh, yes. 

The Crarrman. You could not get a contract from the Mexican 
Government otherwise. It may not show in your last contract, but 
it will show in the first one. 

Mr. Watriss. I presume so. 

The CHarrman. The Mexican Government had a double policy. 
It first made you give security, and required generally that the 
Sy should be on the internal bond indebtedness, so the country 
would have a market for their internal bonds. 

Mr. Wartriss. That was a good many years before I had any- 
thing to do with the country, and I am not familiar with what those 
transactions were, 

The CHarrMan. What is the status of the contract at the present 
time’ i 

Mr. Warriss. I do not know. We have not heard the worst yet. 
But for a period of a year they have been threatening to cancel our 
‘contract, our water contract, for certain alleged breaches on our 
part, as to the conditions by us to be performed, and they have been 
trying to get possession of the company’s lands in the State by 
means of certain proceedings for the collection of taxes, in viola- 
tion of the tax contract with us. So we are being shot at from both 
directions. 

The Crairman. That is, the State of Sonora is seeking to take 
possession of the lands, because of what they claim to be violations 
of the tax provision? 

' Mr. Warriss. They don’t claim there are any violations of the 
contract by us, but they have instituted a new system of taxation, 
which is a violation of the contract with us. 

The Cuarmsan. And, claiming a failure upon your part to comply 
with the recent tax laws, they have attempted to take possession of 
your lands? 

Mr. Watriss. Yes, sir, 

The CrarrMan. Have they succeeded in taking possession ? 

Mr. Warriss. Two or three years ago they succeeded in selling a 
small part, a very insignificant amount of land, and some of the 
company’s personal property. A short time ago they embargoed a 
considerable tract of land for sale, and we protested to the State 
Department, and in turn the State Department made whatever rep- 
resentations it did to Mexico, and my last communication from the 
State Department was to the effect that they had heard from Mex- 
ico, that they could not do anything to interfere with the operation 
.of the State laws, or words to that effect. Nevertheless, so far as I 
have been informed, they have not actually taken possession of those 
lands. They offered them for sale, and they were advertised. I 
understand that on the original return day of the advertisement no 
‘bidders appeared. What they did after that we have not heard. 
That has all been within the month. 

The CHairman. Have you had your attention called to the recent 
law of the State of Sonora? 

Mr. Warnriss. The agrarian law? 
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The Cuamman. The agrarian law, by which that State proposes 
to divide up the lands and sell them out? | 

Mr. Watriss. Yes. I know of it superficially. I have not studied it. 

The Cuarrman. With reference to the action of the State Grovern- 
ment of Sonora, in attempting to take over your lands, you say you 
have made a statement to the State Department here? 

Mr. Warriss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. And they have in turn made representations to 
the Mexican National Government? 

Mr. Warriss. Yes, sir. Those attempts have been running over 
a period of three or four years. Sometimes it has been quiet, and 
then again they have stirred it up. Each time, of course, we have 

one to the State Department, and at the beginning every time the 
State Department made representations to Mexico we got relief. 
but latterly it has been getting more difficult. 

The Cuamman. The National Government of Mexico replied that 
they could not interfere with the State government ? 

Mr. Warriss. Yes, sir; in effect that was their reply. 

The CHamman. Do you know what answers have been returned, 
if any, to any representations which may have been made with 
reference to those agarian laws? 

Mr. Wartriss. No, sir; I do not. | 

The Cuarrman. Now, what is the condition, if any, with reference 
to the irrigation proposition itself, that being a national matter? 

Mr. Warriss. On December 21, 1918, the bureau of waters sent 
a communication to the company’s representative, in which they 
say: 

Referring to the contract entered Into between this department and said 
comp:my August 18, 1911, for the use of the waters of the Yaqui River to the 
inaximum amount of 3,942,000,000 cubic meters per annum for the irrigation 
of its lands, I hereby affirm that the company you represent, not having com- 
plied with the obligations imposed upon it by articles 4, 5, 9, 15, 18, 19, and 
21 of the aforesaid concession. said concession to be declared forfeited, as 
provided in article 27 thereof; and in order that the said company may sub- 
mit its defense, and in pursuance of the article last above cited, it fs hereby 
granted the period of two months, not subject to extension, for this purpose, 
with the understanding that in the event that no such defense is submitted, 


this department shall definitely decree the forfeiture of such concession. The 
foregoing is transmitted to you for your information and action. 


The communication then refers to the six causes of forfeiture 
alleged and classified in accordance with the various articles. I 
have in my hand, which I propose to submit in evidence, a copy of 
the defenses which the company filed, both in Spanish and English, 
a copy of which was also filed with our State Department, with 
communications showing all the circumstances surrounding the trans- 
action. It would be a waste of time to read this defense here, but 
in general I will say this: That there is a complete answer to each 
one of the breaches alleged on the part of the company. I would 
like to submit this particular portion to the committee at this time: 

In the early part of 1912 conditions in the district in which the works of 
the company are situated assumed such a grave character of insecurity that 


it wa: Impossible for the company to continue the construction of the pro- 
jected works. 
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That is what I referred to in the early part of my testimony, 
that they had plans, but conditions in the valley interfered with 
their execution. [Continuing reading:] 

Exercising the rights conferred hy article 16. in May, 1912, the company ap- 
plied for the suspension of the periods set forth in its concession and filed 
evidence In support thereof. In the judgment of the department of fomento 
the evidence submitted was convincing and on August 9 of the said year of 1912 
said department addressed to the company communication No. 1030, the rele 
vant part thereof being as follows: 

“ Referring to the applications presented to this department hy you as at- 
torney in fact of the Richardson Construction Co. (Inec.), conces ionaire for 
the use of waters of the Yaqui River in the State of Sonora for the purposes 
of irrigation, requesting, in view of the conditions existing in that district, 
that the periods stipulated in article 15 of the contract of August 18, 1911, be 
‘su‘ pended, I hereby state that in view of the reports in possession of this de- 
partment, it accedes to your application and therefore the periods mentioned 
in article 15 of said concession are suspended until tranquility is restored to 
the State of Sonora and normal conditions again prevail in the region of the 
Yaqui Valley, which I transmit to you for your consideration and action.” 

Now, in answer to each one of the alleged breaches on the part of 
the company, specific defenses are set up, but in general we ta 
upon this suspension of our obligations under the contract, whic 
has never been terminated up to the time they served this notice on 
us. And, as evidencing that tranquility in the State of Sonora has 
not been restored and that normal conditions do not yet prevail in the 
region of the Yaqui Valley I want to read you a letter. This is a 
letter from Gen. Calles, governor of the State of Sonora, and his 
message to the state legislature, on September 16, 1918, in which he 
says: 

The campaign against the rebellious Yaqui Indians has continued to be 
prosecuted by the military forces with the assistance of the inhabitants, of the 
threatened districts, by whom the evil is being slowly extirpated. Some of 
the mayors of towns have addressed communications to the executive, asking 
for arms and ammunition with which to fight the rebellious Yaquis, all of 
which petitions are transmitted in due course to the general staff, which has 
promptly carried out the suggestions made in connection therewith. 

The rebellion of the Yaquis, which is a fatal obstacle to the advancement of 
the State, has been and will be difficult to extinguish, due to the tactics they 
employ in committing their depredations, which consist in evading contact 
with the pursuing troops and of attacking defenseless places; but in spite of 
all this it can be affirmed that the situation is improving, due to the efforts 
of the soldiers and civilians, and the day is not far distant in which we may 
find ourselves free from what now constitutes the principal obstacle to the 
development and growth of the most important agricultural region of Sonora. 


There is not only a defense to all the cases of forfeiture alleged 
in the communication, but there is a specific defense in each one; 
besides establishing, in my judgment, a complete defense, it goes 
further and shows that we have done more in each case than the 
concession called on us to do. 

' The Cuairman. In connection with that, have you any informa- 
tion as to whether actually the Yaqui Indians themselves are solely 
responsible for this terrible condition of affairs there? 

_ Mr. Wartriss. My information on that point is, of course, hearsay. 
Our manager, Mr. Sibley, who spends his time partly in the valley 
and partly in Sonora, is more familiar with that, and I would like 
to have your permission to bring him before you, either here or when 
you are in Texas. He can give you full information of the details. 
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The Cuarrman. From the details within my own knowledge, I am 
frank to say I think the Yaqui Indians are the most abused people 
in the world, probably. 

Mr. Wartniss. In our experience—and I say that again from hear- 
say—they are the only good people with whom we have had to do 
but they are savages, and they think they have been robbed and 
they are taking it out on us. They think that it belongs to them. 
I don’t know the history of that. 

The Cuarrman. I notice in article 28 of your contract or conces- 
sion a statement as to the securities which you are to put up. It is 
exactly as I thought it would be. In the original contract of 1909 
there was placed in security for the performance of that contract 
the sum of $10,000 in internal bonds, internal debts, and that 
$10,000 is accepted as a security in this new contract, and remains 
on deposit in Mexico. So that 1f your contract were forfeited, your 
concessions were forfeited, you would also forfeit the bond? 

Mr. Warriss. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatirman. I notice in article 16 also of vour concession 
there is the usual clause that is in all these contracts against for- 
feiture for caso fortuito, unforeseen accident, or o de fuerzo mayor, 
or some reason beyond your control ? 

Mr. Wartriss. ven sir. 

The Cuareman. That is the usual form in all those contracts? 

Mr. Warnriss. In this defense which was transinitted to the State 
Department, there was also a communication, a copy of which I will 
submit in evidence, but a part of which is as follows: 

A careful and unbiased scrutiny of the company’s history leads to the inevi- 
table conclusion that no grounds either substantial or technical, legal or equi- 
table, justify a cancellation of its contract, but it is commonly known through 
the north that the governor of that State, Gen. P. Elias Calles (whose attempts 
to divest all property from foreigners in Sonora through drastic tax decrees, 
are already familiar to your department), is bitterly opposed to the compania 
constructora Richardson, and we have evidence that the Mexican Government 
was moved to this procedure of cancellation by certain recommendations of 
Gov. Calles, which being quite consistent with the national policy of confisca- 
tion was promptly approved and acted upon. I am informed upon reliable au- 
thority from Mexico City that the case is already predetermined, and unless 
there is prompt and vigorous diplomatic interference by the United States, the 
Federal Government of Mexico will disregard any defense of the company, and 
will cancel the contract on or very soon after February 20, 1919, when the pro- 
ceeding is returnable. 

He did not do it on that date, but I was told subsequently the con- 
cession had been canceled, though they do not appear to have taken 
any steps to reduce the property to their physical possession. Just 
what the situation is I do not know, except that ostensibly we are 
out of it. 

The CHarrman. At any rate, due to the Yaquis or some one else, 
you are not in possession and can not continue at work? 

Mr. Warriss. We are in possession, but it is a precarious tenure. 
We have people there, who are doing all the work they can, keeping 
the canals open, cleaning them and repairing them, but thev are not 
doing very much irrigating. They are doing as much irrigating as 
they can, but we have never been able to get Aer to go into the valley 
to do the work in any considerable quantity. I do not say “ never.” 
but I mean recently. 
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The CHarrman. Have you had any knowledge of any communica- 
tion from the oil companies to the State Department with reference 
to the payment of sums demanded by others than the Carranza Gov- 
ernment? Do you know anything about payments to Pelaez or 
others by the oil companies? 

Mr. Warriss. No; I do not know, except from hearsay. I know 
that such payments have been made. 

oT CHAIRMAN. Is there any other statement you care to make 
now | 

Mr. Warriss. I don’t know that it is evidentiary, but in genera] I 
should like to say that wherever we have had occasion to go to the 
State Department with a complaint or grievance or suggestion, we 
found them very receptive; that Mr. Polk told a delegation of our 
men, when they came up there some time ago, that he recognized 
that our claims were just, and that the State Department could be 
relied on by us to go as far as it could in the way of diplomatic inter- 
vention, but from that point on he said the matter was up to Congress. 
I say also that Mr. Fletcher has been very accommodating, and that 
but for his, as I believe it to be, understanding of the mental psychol- 
ogy and his sympathetic understanding of our difficulties, I think 
we should have found ourselves in a very serious plight long before 
this. The impression I get is that both those gentlemen and others 
with whom we have had to do would be very glad to go further if 
they were allowed to. 

The CuarrmMan. Allowed to by Congress, do you mean 

Mr. Watriss. I do not know. I have the feeling from talking with 
them that there is a restriction somewhere; I do not know where it is. 

The CHairMAn. You said, as I understood you, that Mr. Polk’s 
statement was that the State Department would go just. as far as it 
could diplomtaically in protecting your interests, but from that point 
on; that is, apparently from the ending of the diplomatic attempt, 
if not successful, then the matter was up to Congress. Did you gather 
from him what he meant by being up to Congress ¢ 

Mr. Warriss. It followed a discussion of what methods were open 
to the United States Government to protect what we believed to be 
our rights in Mexico. In the course of that discussion Mr. Polk 
asked these gentlemen if they were afraid of intervention. 

The Cuairman. Armed intervention? 

Mr. Warriss. Armed intervention. 

The CHarrman. Asked the oil men if they were afraid of armed 
intervention ? 

Mr. Warriss. Yes, sir. They replied that they were not. There 
was some more discussion along that same line, and the end of it 
was the statement I have just quoted from Mr. Polk. 

The Cuarrman. That when he was not able to secure your protec- 
tion through diplomatic representations, then the matter would be 
up to Congress? 

Mr. Warnriss. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. I am a little puzzled to know just what was in 
Mr. Polk’s mind with reference to its being up to Congress. How- 
ever, Congress has displayed its willingness, at least, to assume a 
part of the burden by the appointment of this committee for the in- 
vestigation of Mexican affairs. 
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Mr. Wartriss. Yes, sir. Are there any communications that passed 
from the Petroleum Association to the State Department of which 
vou would like to have copies, or are you going to ask the State De- 
partment to produce their files? 

The Cuamman. I have some time since written the State Depart- 
ment and requested the department to furnish this committee with 
copies of protests, 1f any, made by the department to the Mexican 
Government, or any officials of the Mexican Government, or of any 
State, with reference to oil matters or any other matters of interest 
to American citizens, and also copies of any replies received to such 
representations or protests from the Mexican Government, or from 
any State government, or from any official. So far we have not 
heen furnished with any such information. _ 

Mr. Watriss. I think it would be interesting if the committee 
could also get from the State Department, or from some other depart- 
ment that was in office last year during the war, the communications 
that passed between that association and its committees and the 
fuel administrator and thé State Department. and so on. They 
would have considerable bearing, I think, on this petroleum situa- 
tion in Mexico. 

The CHarrman, The committee has a method of securing such 
information, and if it can not secure it—it has no reason to doubt it 
will not be furnished it by the State Department—but in the event 
the State Department can not get it, or will not get it, then the 
committee will pursue other methods of securing such information. 
The State Department, I may say without violating any confidence, 
has answered in regard to certain other matters, with reference to 
claims filed by American citizens, and seems to be doubtful of the 

ropriety of furnishing this committee with the facts upon the sub- 
ject, for the reason that some of the parties interested themselves 
in filing claims might not desire publication, or some of them may be 
in Mexico, some of them might be influenced for financial reasons, 
might not want public disclosures of their losses, it might affect 
their credit, and various reasons of that kind. - However, they have 
not refused to give the information to the committee, but have sug- 
gested these objections to the committee. 

Of course, some of these objections might be tenable, if the com- 
mittee were compelled to publish them in the record and could not 
receive in executive session such information as might be imparted 
to it, which for some sufficient reason was desired not to be given 
publicity. Of course, we are representing the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate, which holds executive ses- 
sions, and the committee has a good deal of information imparted to 
it, the subcommittee, and the Foreign Relations Committee, in execu- 
tive session, which never receives publicity. I have no doubt that 
the department and this committee will be in cooperation. 

Mr. Wartriss. The reason for my suggestion was I thought if your 
committee was not already in possession of the information, and you 
may well be, that that series of communications would go very far 
toward illustrating to you the methods that the Mexican Government 
has pursued in thcir endeavor to get in po-seysion of the oil content 
of these lands that was going on Jast summer when there was rather 
a critical situation abroad. 
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The Cuarrman. As I have indicated, the committee has not, of 
course, received such communications as have passed backward and 
forward, but no doubt the committee will receive the communications 
from the department. If it can not get the information from that 
source, it will then pursue other channels. 7 

Mr. Wartnriss. And to get back to the difficulties of the Richardson 
Construction Co., some time before you conclude I would like to pro- 
duce Mr. Sibley before the committee and have him tell you first 
hand his dealings in Mexican affairs, and also such statements as you 
would care to receive with regard to the operation of the companies. 

The Cuarrman. The commi.tee will be very glad to avail itself of 
the opportunity to hear from Mr. Sibley. Possibly it may be more con- 
venient to take it when the committee reaches the border in the course 
of its investigation. It will conduct investigations along the border, 
possibly at Nogales and Naco, and other points along the border. 

Mr. Wian. Of course; Mr. Sibley’s home is in California. 

The CHarrman. The committee purposes going to California also. 

Mr. Warrıss. He is engaged in rather important business out 
there just now, but of course I could bring him here. 

The CuHarrman. I spoke of Nogales and Naco particularly par- 
ticularly because the settlers on these lands which you have been 
seeking to develop come out through those points. 

Mr. Warriss. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And the committee will undoubtedly interview 
many of those settlers. 

Mr. Warriss. Do you care about this original Conant contract ? 

The CnHarrman. No; I think that is not necessary. The later 
contract, I think, covers the situation sufficiently. 

Mr. Warriss. { would like to submit these in evidence. 

The Cuarrman. You may submit anything you care to. 

(The documents referred to by the witness are copied in the rec- 
ord in full, and appear in “ Watriss, Appendix B.”) 

Mr. Wartriss. Would you care for this map 

The Cuairman. I don’t know whether your map could be reduced 
sufficiently for the record or not. You can file it for the information 
of the committee, if you desire, and we would be very glad to have 
it. You can file that with the committee in that way. 

Mr. Warniss. I will be very glad to leave it with you. 

The CHarrman. The subcommittee will take an adjournment until 
Thursday morning at 11 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 1.30 p. m., the subcommittee adjourned until 
Thursday, September 18, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m.). 


BOYNTON APPENDIX A. 
STATEMENT BY MB. BOYNTON. 


We organized a burenu for the purpose of gathering all information possible 
bearing on the present situation in Mexico. We secured copies of every Mexi- 
can paper available. These papers were read daily and translation made of 
everything that bore on the situation in the country—financial, industrial, rail- 
road, political, military, ete. 

We started a campaign of membership and sent two men into the field to 
explain our aims and purposes where they apparently were most misunderstood. 
We have kept in touch with our own membership, and with the State Depart- 
ment for the purpose of bringing forward such conditions as we felt were sub- 
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stantiated by investigation or came from such a source as to make them worthy 
of trust. When we received information of actual news happenings which had 
not yet been made public, we announced them and we have been in an attitude 
of defense against misrepresentation, misstatements, and an effort to mislead 
the American public as to conditions In Mexico, as well as an aggressive atti- 
tude of demanding protection for life and property. In this work we have sent 
out a small amount of matter for publicity purposes which is entirely included 
in the batch of matter I hereby present for the consideration of the committee. 
At the same time we have gotten out, since its organization, four bulletins 
carrying information of value to our members, statements of the progress of 
international relations with Mexico, and such other matter as we thought bore 
on the subject. I present a full set of these bulletins. ; 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1919. 

Memorandum for Mr. Boynton. 

Below is given a list of all material sent to newspapers and press associations. 
by the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico: 

No. 1. Statement made to the National Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico by a member of the trade excursion visiting Mexico 
in April-May, 1919. | 

No. 2. State Department’s report to George C. Wright, of Kansas City, Mo., 
owner of the Chivela plantation in the State of Oaxaca, Mexico, of the details 
of the murder of Edward E. Morgan, American manager of the property, and 
his assistant, Ruiz. 

No. 3. Full text of the two resolutions introduced by Senator King, of Utah, 
in the United States Senate on May 20, 1919. 

No. 4. Statement of member of the association regarding Villa’s raid on 
Parral, Mexico, together with conditions of transportation. 

No. 6& Extract from Mexican newspapers telling of attacks by rebels on rail- 
road lines causing interruptions of traffic. 

No. 7. Translation from El Universal containing decree of mayor of Mo- 
relia, Mexico, thut all male residents and visitors to that town must wear 


pants. 

No. 8. Synopsis of claims of Willlam B. Mitchell, formerly general manager 
of the Banca de Londres y Mexico at Mexico City, in his suit to enjoin Alfredo 
Catureglia, the financial representative of the Carranza Government, from 
withdrawing $140,000 from the Bank of Montral. 

No. 9. Textual translation of article 27 of Mexico’s new constitution and its 
effect on American property holders. 

No. 10. Announcement of the State Department at Washington of the murder 
of Lee Roy Moye, an employee of the Gulf Refining Co. 

No. 11. Announcement of the murder of John W. Correll and the maltreat- 
ment of his wife. 

No. 12. Statement of the association that it intended to use its utmost en- 
deavors to make the Correll case an international issue. 

No. 13. Statement of details of Carranza stopping the drilling of oil wells in 
Mexico. (Petroleum papers only.) 

No. 14. Armed Mexicans raid on the camp of the Atlantic Refining Co., near 
Port Lobos, Mexico. 

No. 15. Reply of this association to the interview published in the New York 
Times by Gen. Candido Aguilar, through Manuel Carpio, the head of the 
Mexican propaganda bureau. 

No. 16. Details of the massacre of passengers and the dynamiting of a train 
between Mexico City and Vera Cruz. 

No. 17. Copy of letter sent to the Mexican Ambassador at Washington, Senor 
Ignacio Bonillas, by C. H. Boynton, executive director of this association. 

No. 18. Copies of the bulletin of this association, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4. 

No. 19. Memoranda showing number of crimes committed in Tampico district 
in which Correll was killed indicating 112 crimes in a period of 539 days—an 
average of one outrage against an American citizen every 4.8 days in this 
single small district. 

No. 20. Pressing for a solution of the Mexican problem. Statement of C. H. 
Boynton, executive director. 

No. 21. Revision of list of Americans murdered in Mexico, combining the list 
submitted to the House Committee on Rules by Ambassador Henry P. Fletcher, 
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¿ud the other known lists. showing approximately 39 murders aud adding 
tive names of Americans which had not appeared on auy previously published 
lists. 

No. 22. List of Americans murdered in Mexico. (No more copies of this list 
are on file. It may be found on page 10 of Bulletin No. 2. just as it was given 
to the newspapers. ) 


{For release Muy 26, 1119.) 


Business men who recently participated in a trade excursion into Mexico are 
not inclined to favor the immediate investment of capital in that country. 
Banking facilities were found to be unsound; transportation was suffering 
severely froin the lack of rolling stock, and manufacturing, smelting, and min- 
ing industries were operating on part time. A visit was made to Tampico 
where the situation in the oil fields was shown to be unsettled. 

The excursionists were everywhere given a courteous and cordial reception. 
The crops seemed to be good and it was reported to members of the party that 
they were better than they had been for several years past. 

These statements are taken from a report made to the National Association 
for the Protection of Amerfenan Rights in Mexico by a member of this trade 
excursion who writes that— 

“The conditions in Mexico are still far from normal, but sufficient improve- 
ment has been noted during the last few months to warrant an effort toward 
establishing more active commercial relations. 

“The majority of the excursionists, however, are not inclined to favor the 
immediate tnvestivent of capital in Mexico. They believe a better plan ix toe 
cultivate closer social relations with the Mexicans, study their needs and 
customs, and lay tbe foundation for the business which they feel certain will 
come from Mexico. 

“I believe one of two things will happen in Mexico within the next year or 
two,” gays the report. “ Either the Mexican people will stabilize conditions 
sutliciently to give adequate protection to foreign capital and industries or it 
will be done for them. The reason is obvious. Mexieo has much that the world 
needs and needs badly. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that the world’ 
will secure these necessities. 

“Carranza is unpopular with practically all classes except those who have 
been abe to profit from the spoils of oftice. It seems to be the general impres- 
sion that he will make no effort to continue to hold the presidency, although 
his statement that he would not do so has been questioned. 

“ Publie sentiment toward the United States has undergone noticeable 
change since the signing of the armistice. The Mexicans realize now that they 
misjudged this country and have a most wholesome respect for our fighting 
ability. German influence has shuiwped materially and not in years has the 
sentiment, particularly among the inportant commercial interests, begn so fa- 
vorabie to better business relations with the United States. 

“General conditions were found to be better than expected. Few evideuces 
of acute suffering or want were seen. Manufacturing, mining, and smelting in- 
tlustries were found operating on part time. 

“Second in importance to the restoration of order throughout Mexico, is 
rolling stock for the railroads. The rails and rouadbeds over which we were- 
escorted are in good condition, considering the years of revolution through 
which the country has passed, but most of the rolling stock has been confiscated. 
There can be no great volume of business in the republic until this shortage is 
remedied, 

“Many banks throughout the republic have been forced to ciose, the Gov- 
erninent seizing all the money. Banking facilities are in bad shape. ‘Phe es- 
tublishing of sound government institutions is essential It is equally im-- 
portant, many business leaders asserted, that American financial concerns 
establish branch banks in Mexico, thus making long time credits possible, nand 
facilitating the transaction of business between the two countries. 

“The situation at Tampico continues unsettled. Interests there are subject 
to high and unjust taxes and the government is condemned for not providing 
adequate protection from bandit activities. At the same time the majority 
of the American concerns there also severely criticize their own government 
for ullowing such a state of affairs to continue without taking action to help 
them, Robberies and bandit outrages in this region are frequent. as shown by 
press reports. 
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“Mexico City shows little effect outwardly of the battles fought there during 
the revolutions. There is no semblance of any business depression to an out- 
sider, although an investigation reveals practically no constructive work being 
cone und that commercial operations are seriously handicapped by the lack 
of adequate banking facilities and railway rolling stock.” 

A member of another trade excursion, in a letter to the National Association 
ior the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, said: 

“I was somewhat disappointed in the present conditions in Mexico upon my 
recent visit there. As guests of the Carranza Government, naturally we were 
shown the best side and were cordially received. However, it is my opinion 
that their cordiality may be explained on the grounds that they have reached 
a conclusion, since the signing of the armistice, that they ‘have been barking 
up the wrong tree,’ and that it is to their interest to show a friendly disposition 
toward the United States. They know that only in this country can they obtain 
money for their depleted treasury and that they must look to the United States 
for many commodities of which they are in need. 

“I do not feel that they have any more renl love for us than they had before. 
h is simply a matter of policy on their part. Frankly, unless they can get a 
lvan from this Government or some American banking institution, I do not see 
how the Carranza administration can last very long. Money is needed to keep 
the army satisfied and to buy rolling stock and motive power to put the rail- 
roads of Mexico in proper shape. 

“Banking conditions in Mexico nre very bad and very unsettled. So far as 
I could determine, banks are merely marking time to see what laws the present 
congress will enact. The only salvation for the present Mexican authorities 
seems to be to pass laws protecting banking interests and foreign investments 
and properties. 

“Here Carranza is between two fires. The enactment of such laws is likely 
tu stir up trouble; if he does not enact them, his government will go bankrupt. 
I do not believe it wise tor this Government or any private interest to loan 
Mexico money without definite arrangement for supervision of the manner in 
whieh it is expended. Otherwise it will be fooled away. 

“I do not see how Mexico can be put on a stable basis unless the United 
States or some world power intervenes, at least to the extent of establishing 
some sort of a protectorate. Mexico is without question a country of wonderful 
resources, but the present generation will never develop them. Immigration 
must be encouraged by the enactment of sound laws protecting the lives and 
interests of foreigners in the country. I believe that this would result in the 
establishment of stable conditions and bring about the development of the re- 
xcurces of the country.” 


{For release May 29, 1919.) 


The State Department has reported to George C. Wright of Kansas City, Mo., 
owner of the Chivela plantation in the State of Oaxaca, Mexico, details of the 
brutal murder of Edward E. Morgan, American manager of the property and 
his assistant Ruiz. The crime was ‘committed in the early part of April. The 
victims were unprovided with any means of defense. They were set upon by 
six or eight men armed with rifles; their hands were tied behind them; their 
throats cut and each was shot three times. Morgan was also stabbed through 
the body. The official advices were set forth in a letter to Mr. Wright, the 
full text of which is here given: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., April 16, 1919. 
Mr. Gro. G. WRIGHT, 
1214 Grand Avenue, Temple Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


DEAR SIR. 

In further reply to your telegram of April 9, in regard to the murder of 
Mr. Edward E. Morgan in Mexico, I huve to inform you that I have received 
from the council at Salina Cruz a telegram dated April 11, 10 a. m., in sub- 
stance as follows: ‘The murderers were six or eight men armed with rifles. 
Witnesses saw them but assert that they did not recognize them. The throats 
of both Mr. Morgan and Mr. Ruiz, his assistant, were cut, and Morgan was 
stabbed throught the body. Each was shot three times. Their arms were 
tied behind them and they had no chance of escape. The law of Mexico for- 
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bids the shipment of remains from that country for seven years but the 
President of Mexico has power to waive this requirement, and did so in 
another recent case. The military authorities are showing commendable zeal 
in their a to apprehend the murderers. 
am 
For the Acting Secretary of State. 
ALVEY A. ADEE, 
Second Assistant Secretary. 


Due to the unsettled condition in Mexico, Mr. Morgan’s family has been 
residing in Houston, Tex., and was not on the plantation when the murders 
were committed. 

Mr. Morgan had been a resident of Mexico for many years. He was kind 
to the natives, understood them and was generally liked by the people living 
in the country about Chivela plantation. There is a colony of 500 natives on the 
property and the American manager invariably came to their assistance in 
times of great need. Returning to the plantation in 1916 after a lengthy 
enforced stay in the United States because revolutionary conditions had made 
it impossible to work property, he found the colonists in a desparate condition. 
On making a trip of inspection of the plantation he noticed that on passing 
the homes of the colonists none of the women appeared. He learned on inquiry 
of their men folk, that the women had so little clothing left that they were 
ashamed to be seen. At his own expense, Mr. Morgan saw that cloth was 
provided to clothe the entire colony. 

In a letter to the National Association for the Protection of American Rights 
in Mexico, Mr. Wright says regarding the murder of Morgan: 

“The State Department advises that I appoint a representative to look after 
my interests at Chivela. While fully appreciating any suggestion from the 
department, I would have very small regard for the life of my fellow man to 
send an American there to take charge, knowing that we are not allowed fire- 
arms for ourselves or for the natives who assist us in defending our property. 

“We have been forced to live there with no protection in the way of fire- 
arms. You will notice that this bunch of murderers was fully armed. Where 
do they get their arms? They get them through this so-called Carranza Gov- 
ernment, while a man in the peaceful discharge of his duties is left entirely 
defenseless. 

“No murders will be punished so long as our Government looks to the 
Carranza Government to punish them. If our State Department believes that 
any punishment will be inflicted through the Carranza military element, its 
information is directly at variance witb all information I receive from Mexico 
and such as I have gleaned on my visits to that unfortunate country. 

“Your attention is called to the statement that ‘the military authorities are 

showing commendable zeal in their efforts to apprehend the murders.’ This 
statment, to those who know conditions, means nothing. These so-called mili- 
tary authorities are in all probability the people to blame as having a hand in 
this murder. 
` “Tt is known to every one acquainted with the present situation in Mexico 
that the danger in that country and the crimes committed are due not to the 
rebel factions, but to the so-called bandits and the military faction that con- 
stitutes the Carranza Government. 
- “ Please note that witnesses saw the murderers but assert that they ‘did not 
recognize them.’ It would be far from natural that a defenseless native would 
adinit that he recognized the murderers, as he knows that if he made such a 
statement, he would meet a like fate. If necessary I would be glad to bring 
such natives to this country and place them beyond the power of these mur- 
derers if they would reveal the identity of the assassins of Morgan and Ruiz. 
It is probable that if given jo they would be willing to disclose the 
names of the slayers.” 


To the EDITOR. 


We forward you herewith the full text of two resolutions introduced on May 
20 in the United States Senate by Senator William H. King, of Utah, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, They are furnished for your 
information and publication. 

Yours, very truly, 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTEC- 
TION OF AMERICAN RIGHTS IN MEXICO, 
857 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
By C. H. Boynton, Ezecutive Director. 
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Resolution introduced by Senator King, May 20, 1919: 


“Whereas claims aggregating millions of dollars in compensation for damages 
to property and for personal outrages and destruction of life, sucered by 
citizens of the United States in the Republic of Mexico, have been filed with 
the Department of State for presentation to the Guvernment of Mexico; and 

“Whereas some years have already intervened between the commission of 
such damages and outrages and no progress is apparently being made toward 
a liquidation, settlement, and payment of such claims: Now, therefore, 

t 

“Resolved, That the Secretary of State be, and he is hereby, directed to 
report to the Senate whether or not said claims have been presented to the 
Government of Mexico, and what steps and measures are being taken to prose- 
cute such claims and to liquidate and settle the same, and if said claims have 
not been presented, then to report to the Senate what steps and mensures are 
contemplated to be taken with respect thereto and when the department wil) 
proceed with the same. 

“Also to report to the Senate the number of citizens of the United States 
who have been killed in Mexico since Porfirio Diaz retired from the Presidency 
of Mexico, together with the nuinber of nationals of other countries who have 
been killed in Mexico, so far as the Secretary of State is advised; also to 
report to the Senate the amount of claims filed with the State Department for 
damages suffered by citizens of the United States in Mexico and any informa- 
tion which the Secretary of State has as to the confiscation of property of 
citizens of the United States and as to the damage suffered hy the citizens 
of the United States in Mexico which may be in his possession.” ° 


“Resolved, That the President is requested to open negotiations through 
diplomatic channels with Mexico for the appointment of a joint high commission 
on the part of the United States and upon the part of Mexico, which shall be 
authorized to consider, liquidate, and settle claims made by the citizens of the 
United States to recover damages suffered on account of the delinquency of the 
Government of Mexico.” 


=e 


Francisco Villa, the Chihuahua, Mexico, rebel leader, made a rich haul dur- 
ing his latest raid on the mining town of Parral, Chihuahua. A telegram re- 
ceived by a member of the National Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico by a refugee from Parral, who succeeded in reaching El 
Paso, Tex., says: 

“Conditions in Parral very bad. Villa took from the mining companies and 
ee town half a million gold. Railroad torn up in many places over stretch of 

miles.” 

A letter from Parral, dated May 11, 1919. states that the town has been 
shut off from communication with the outside world. An extract from the 
letter is given herewith: 

“There has been no train for a month and almost no news from the outside. 
The San Francisco del Oro mine has shut down. The manager and some of his 
men will go out to-morrow morning. The rest will leave later.” 

Mexico has been suffering for many months from an ncute shortage of rail- 
road rolling stock. This is greatly handicapping the Mexican War Department 
in mobilizing troops to combat Villa, according to newspapers of Mexico City. 

El Universal, the leading newspaper of the City of Mexico, under date of 
May 13, 1919, says: 

“General Caesareo Castro has not been able to move his troops north of 
Torreon because of the scarcity of railway cars. He will take a force of 2,000 
men to cooperate in the campaign against Villa and it will require several 
trains to transport them. 

“It was stated in official circles that President Carranza had issued orders 
that an adequate number of railway cars be sent to Mexico City immediately to 
move Gen. Castro's troops north.” 

Gen. Castro was until recently military commander of the State of Puebla. 
His forces have been operating in that State. Castro was relieved of his duties 
in Puebla in order to take part, with his men, in the Villa campaign. The 
forces which are being mobilized against Villa from the south will be based 
at' Torreon and will be under the general command of Gen. M. M. Dieguez. 
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El Excelsior, a newspaper of Mexico City, dated May 14, 1919, says in con- 
nection with the suspension of railway service in Chihuahua: 

“Gen. Juan Barragan, chief of the presidential staff, said yesterday that 
the Chihuahua situation hud improved considerably und thut passenger traffic 
would be established from the south to Ciudad Jaurez within a few days. 

“The suspension of railway traffic during the past few weeks has been due 
in a large part to military operations which demand this in order that the rebels 
may be cut off from all communication with the interior of the State. The 
bridges and tracks destroyed can be repaired by the Villistas north of Jimenez 
and on the Parral branch can be repaired in a sbort time. It is hoped that 
within a few days it will be possible to run trains from Jimenez north to the 
United States border and west to Parral.” 

The same newspaper quotes Alfredo J. Castellanos, a graduate engineer just 
arrived from Torreon, as saying that the Chihuahua situation demands prompt 
action to prevent a spread of trouble. He said that lack of cars made it 
difficult to move Federal troops and that in some instances had isolated military 
trains, tearing up the track before and behind them. 

Many families, he said, from southern Chihuahua had sought safety in 
Torreon. 

Mexican rebels in the States of Vera Cruz and Puebla recently have shown 
increased activity in attacking trains and interrupting traffic. 

On the Alvarado railway line, south of Vern Cruz, May 8, a train was 
dynumited by rebels, and the military escort of 30 soldiers exterminated in a 
fight lasting half an hour. Juan Lagunes, leader of the rebels, succeeded in 
getting $12,500 from an army paymaster and passengers on the train. 

Another attack on a train occurred about the same time on the Tierra Blanca 
line, near the station of Joachin in Vera Cruz. In this case the military train 
preceding a passenger train was dynamited and then attacked by the rebels. 
A hot fight continued for some time until rescue trains could be sent from 
Tierra Blanca. Upon the arrival of Federal reinforcements the rebels with- 
drew. 

In addition to these two attacks, several unsuccessful assaults on trains in 
Vera Cruz and Puebla have been reported by the newspapers of Mexico City. 
Traffic on the railway between Vera Cruz and Tierra Blanca has been exceed- 
ingly irregular, due to rebel operations, 

Federal oflicers have reported that the topography of the country and the 
luxuriant tropic growth up to the very edge of the right of way make it im- 
possible to protect these lines by means of blockhouses, Because of these 
conditions observation from the blockhouses would be so limited and they 
would have to be placed so close together as to make any plan for thelr estab- 
lishment impossible. 

MUST WEAR PANTS. 


El Universal, the leading newspaper of the City of Mexico, has this remark- 
able dispatch: 

MORELIA, TEX., April 21. 

The mayor, Senor Idalecio Contreras, has just issued a public order by 
which he makes obligatory the wearing of pants by the male residents and 
visitors when passing through the streets of the town. 

The order directs that all persons who do not possess these articles of wear- 
ing apparel must provide themselves with these not later than May 5. Failure 
to comply with the order is punishable and the offender must secure pants 
before being released from custody. 

The mayor specifies that the use of underwear will not be regarded as com- 
plying with the order. 


William B. Mitehell, formerly general manager of the Banca de Londres 
y Mexico at Mexico City, now living in Forest Hills, Long Island, filed suit 
on May 14 through his attorneys, Rogers & Rogers, of 66 Broadway, to en join 
Alfredo Caturegli, the finaneind representative of the Carranza governnfent in 
this country, with offices at No. 120 Broadway, from withdrawing from the 
Bank of Montreal $140,000. Mr. Mitchell claims that this money belongs to 
the Banca de Londres y Mexico, which was wrecked by the acts of the 
Mexican Government. The Bank of Montreal is made a party to the suit and 
the court is asked to enjoin this bank from paying out the money to any 
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representative of the Mexican Government and the appointment of a receiver 
is asked to safeguard the fund. 

The arguments on the motion will be heard in the Supreme Court, part 1, 
special term, on Wednesday, May 28, 1919. 

The outcome of the suit is of unusual interest to Americans and others who 
have claims against the Mexican Government and who believe that the Carran- 
za government is trying with the aid of the courts of this country to get his 
hands on millions of dollars which banks and other financial houses in a 
similar position to the Banca de Londres y Mexico have on deposit in banks 
in many cities of the United States. 

Mr. Mitchel! claims that his bank had assets of $154,000,000, with a gold 
and silver reserve amounting to about $20,000,000, until it was located by the 
Carranza government. 

President Carranza, on September 16, 1916, according to Mr. Mitchell, 
issued an order suspending all banking operations and ordering that all 
banks level their metallic deposits with the issued bills within 60 days. 
Previously the banks had been permitted to issue bills, which circulated as 
money to the extent of 2 for 1. 

The first portion of the decree of September 16 made impossible the ob- 
servance of the second. Mitchell, who had full authority in his bank, pro- 
tested and was “confined” to his banking rooms until he signed a minute 
consenting to the appointment of a board of sequestration to take charge 
of his bank for the Government of Mexico. On his release from the “ con- 
finement”’ Mr. Mitchell protested, claiming that he had agreed under duress. 
For this he was placed in jail. Then it was demanded that he turn over 
to the board of sequestration the assets of the bank. He refused, and a file 
of soldiers took possession. But they could not open the vaults. Manager 
Mitchell, from the jail, agreed to have the vaults opened so that the Mexican 
Government could make an inventory. 

On his release Mitchell opened the vaults and was told that the Government 
would take out approximately $3,000,000, and that when it was minted the 
coin would be returned to the bank. It never was, the bank receiving about 
10 per cent. 

Early in January, 1917, Carranza demanded a forced loan of $3,000,000, 
and on Mitchell's refusal to make it he was jailed again. To secure his 
freedom he consented, and then the Mexican Government raised the loan to 
$4,000.000. The process of looting went on rapidly after that, Mr. Mitchell 
claims. He was clapped in jail and released and jailed again, despite his 
protests, until there was not a dollar of real coin left in his bank. Then 
he came to New York, where his bank had on deposit $500,000 with the Bank 
of British North America, which was later absorbed by the Bank of Montreal. 

Now, according to*Mr. Mitchell, Carranza wants that $500,000. 


{From the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 347 
Fifth Avenue.]} - 


The State Department at Washington to-day (Thursday) announced that 
Lee Roy Moye, an employee of the Gulf Refining Co., had been murdered 
by armed rebels at Tepetate on Tuesday last, July 1. 

It is known to the National Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico that only Carranza soldiers are permitted to carry arms 
in this territory. 

Moye is the fifth employee of the Gulf Refining Co. to be murdered. The 
others were Dunn, Cooper, Esparola, and Millard, all of whom were murdered 
during 1918 within a radius of 14 miles of Tampico. 


HOW ARTICLE 27 OF MEXICO’S NEW CONSTITUTION AFFECTS AMERICAN PROPERTY 
HOLDERS—A TEXTUAL TRANSLATION. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
AMERICAN RIGHTS IN MEXICO, 
No. 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
- To editors: 
This textual translation of article 27 of the new constitution of the 
Republic of Mexico, the accuracy of which we guarantee, is sent you for your 
information. | 
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Mexico is becoming an increasing subject of discussion in Washington and 
elsewhere. The greatest interest will center in article 27, which is of vital 
importance to American property owners and investors in that country. Its 
provisions are radical in the extreme and as it is retroactive is confiscatory of 
property rights. 

Among other things article 27 provides: 

(a) No foreign corporation or individual can legally acquire or hold any 
mines, of] wells, land, or other real property in Mexico unless he renounces his 
citizenship. 

(L) No corporation, cither domestic or foreign, can own agricultural, grazing, 
or other rural lands in Mexico, and if title to such property is already vested 
in a corporation provision is made for its acquisition by the respective State 
governments in exchange for State bonds. 

(c) No corporation owning a mine, oil well, factory, or other industrial enter- 
prise can hold or acquire land in excess of its actual immediate requirements, 
the area to be determined by the Federal or State executive. 

(d) No foreign corporation or individual can, under any condition, hold or 
acquire ownership to lands or waters within 60 miles of its frontiers or 30 
miles from the seacoast. 

(e) The ownership to all minerals, solid, liquid, or gaseous, is declared 
to be vested in the nation, regardless of existing rights based upon the old con- 
stitution. 

(f) All contracts relating to the acquisition of natural resources made since 
the year 1876 are subject to revision by the present government, and the execu- 
tive is authorized to declare them null and void. 

As frequent reference will be made to article 27 it is suggested that you place 
this translation on file. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
PROTECTION OF AMERICAN RIGHTS IN MEXICO, 
C. H. Boynton, Executive Director. 


The following is a textual translation of article 27 of the new constitution 
of Mexico. 

ART. 27. The ownership of lands and waters comprised within the limits 
of the national territory is vested originally in the nation, which has had, and 
has, the right to transmit title thereof to private persons, thereby constituting 
private property. 

Private property shall not be expropriated except for reasons of public utility 
and by means of indemnification. 

The nation shall have at all times the right to impose on private property 
such limitations as the publie interest may demand, as weil as the right to 
regulate the development of natural resources, whieh are susceptible of appro- 
priation, in order to conserve them and equitably to distribute the public wealth. 
For this purpose necessary measures shall be taken to divide large landed 
estates, to develop small landed holdings, to establish new centers of rural 
population with such lands and waters as may be indispensable to them; to 
encourage agriculture and to prevent the destruction of natural resources, and 
to protect property from damage detrimental to society. Settlements, hamlets 
situated on private property, and communes which lack lands or water or do not 
possess them in suflicient quantities for their needs shall have the right to be 
provided with them from the adjoining properties, always having regard for 
small landed holdings. Wherefore, all. grants of land made up to the 
present time under the decree of January 6, 1915, are confirmed. Private 
property acquired for the said purposes shall be considered as taken for 
public utility. 

In the nation is vested direct ownership of all minerals or substances which 
in veins, layers, masses, or beds constitute deposits whose nature is different 
from the components of the land, as such minerals from which metals and 
metaloids used for industrial purposes are extracted; beds of precious stones, 
rock salt, and salt lakes formed directly by marine waters, products derived 
from the decomposition of rocks when their exploitation requires underground 
work, phosphates which may be used for fertilizers, solid mineral fuels, petro- 
leum and other hydrocarbons—solid, liquid, or gaseous. 

In the nation is likewise vested the ownership of the waters of territorial | 
seus to the extent and in the terms fixed by the law of nations, those of lakes 
and inlets of bays, those of interior lakes of natural formation which are 
directly connected with flowing waters, those of principal rivers or tributaries 
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from the points at which there is a permanent current of water in their beds 
to their mouths, whether they flow to the sea or cross two or more States; 
those of intermittent streams which traverse two or more States in their 
main body, the waters of rivers, streams, or ravines when they bound the 
National territory or that of the States; waters extracted from mines, and 
the beds and banks of the lakes and streams hereinbefore mentioned, to the 
extent fixed by law. <Any other stream of water not comprised within the 
foregoing enumeration shall be considered as an integral part of the private 
property through which it flows, but the development of the waters when they 
pass from one landed property to another shall be considered of public utility 
and shall be subject to the provisions prescribed by the States. 

In the cases to which the two foregoing paragraphs refer the ownership of the 
nation is inalienable and may not be lost by prescription; concessions shall 
be granted by the federal government to private parties or civil or commercial 
corporations organized under the luws of Mexico, only on condition that said 
resources be regularly developed, and on the further condition that the legal 
provisions be observed. 

Legal capacity to acquire ownership of lands of the nation shall be governed 
by the following provisions: . 

I. Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and Mexican companies have 
the right to acquire ownership in lands, waters, and their appurtenances, or 
to obtain concessions to develop mines, water, or mineral fuels in the Republic 
of Mexico. The nation may grant the same right to foreigners, provided they 
agree before the department of foreign affairs to be considered Mexicans in 
respect to such property, and accordingly not to invoke the protection of their 
Governments in respect to the same, under penalty, in case of breach, or 
forfeiture to the nation of property so acquired. Within a zone of 100 kilo- 
meters from the frontiers and of 50 kilometers from the sea coast no foreigner 
shall under any conditions acquire direct ownership of lands and waters. 

II. The religious institutions known as churches, irrespective of creed, shall 
‘in no case have legal capacity to acquire, hold, or administer real property 
‘or loans made on such real property; all such real property or loans as may 
be at present held by said religious institutions, either on their own behalf 
or through third parties, shall vest in the nation, and anyone shall have the 
right to denounce property so held. Presumptive proof shall be sufficient to 
declare the denunciation well founded. Places of public worship are the 
property of the nation, as represented by the federal government, which shall 
determine which of them may continue to be devoted to their present pur- 
poses. Episcopal residences, rectories, seminaries, orphan asylums, or col- 
legiate establishments of religious institutions, convents, or any other buildings 
built or designed for the administration, propaganda, or teaching of the tenets 
of any religious creed shall forthwith vest, as of full right, directly in the 
nation, to be used exclusively for the public services, of the federation, or of 
the States, within their respective jurisdictions. All places of public worship 
which shall later be erected shall be the property of the nation. 

III. Public and private charitable institutions for the sick and needy, for 
scientific research, or for the diffusion of knowledge, mutual aid socities or 
organizations formed for any other lawful purpose, shall in no case acquire, 
hold, or administer loans made on real property, unless the mortgage terms do 
not exceed 10 years. In no case shall institutions of this character be under 
the. patronage, direction, administration, charge, or supervision of religious 
corporations or institutions, nor of ministers of any religious creed or of their 
dependents, even though neither the former or the latter shall not be in active 
service. 

IV. Commercial stock companies shall not acquire, hold, or administer rural 
properties. Companies of this nature which may be organized to develop any 
manufacturing, mining, petroleum, or other industry, excepting only agricul- 
tural industries, may acquire, hold, or administer lands only in an area 
absolutely necessary for their establishments or adequate to serve the purposes 
indicated, which the executive of the Union or of the respective State in each 
case shall determine. 

V. Banks duly organized under the laws governing institutions of credit 
may make mortgage loans on rural and urban property in accordance with 
the provisions of the said laws, but they may not own nor administer more 
real property than that absolutely necessary for their direct purposes; and 
they may furthermore hold temporarily for the brief term fixed by law such 
real property a8 may be judicially adjudicated to them in execution proceedings. 
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VI. Properties held in common by coowners, hamlets situated on private 
property, pueblos, tribal congregations, and other settlements which, as a mat- 
ter of fact or law, conserve their communal character, shall have legal capacity 
to enjoy in common the waters, woods, and Jands belonging to them, or which 
may have been or shall be restored to them according to the law of January 
6, 1915, until such time as the manner of making the division of the lands 
shall be determined by law. 

VII. Excepting the corporations to which Clauses JII, IV, V, and VI hereof 
refer, no other civil corporation may hold or administer on its own behalf 
real estate or mortgage loans derived therefrom, with the single exception 
of buildings designed directly and immediately for the purposes of the insti- 
tution. The states, the federal district, and the territories, as well as the 
municipalities throughout the Republic shall enjoy the full legal capacity 
to acquire and hold al} real estate necessary for public services. 

The federal and state laws shall determine within their respective juris- 
dictions those cases in which the occupation of private property shall be 
considered of public utility; and in accordance with the suid laws the adınin- 
istrative authorities shall make the corresponding declaration. The amount 
fixed as compensation for the expropriated property shall be based on the 
sum at which the said property shall be valued for fiscal purposes in the 
catastral or revenue offices, whether this value be that manifested by the 
owner or merely impliedly accepted by reason of the payment of his taxes 
on such a basis, to which there shall be added 10 per cent. The increased | 
value which the property in question may have acquired through improvements 
made subsequent to the date of the fixing of the fiscal value shall be the only 
Matter subject to expert opinion and to judicial determination. The same 
procedure shall be observed in respect to objects whose value is not recorded 
in the revenue offices. 

All proceedings, findings, decision and all operations of demarcation, conces- 
sion, composition, judgment, compromise, alienation, or auction which may have 
deprived properties held in common by coowners, hamlets situated on private 
property, settlements, congregations, tribes, and other settlement organizations 
still existing since the law of June 25, 1856, of the whole or a part of 
their lands, woods and waters, are declared null and void; all findings, reso- 
lutions, and operations which may subsequently take place and produce the 
same effects shall likewise be null and void. Consequently all lands, forests, 
and waters of which the above-mentioned settlements may have been deprived 
shall be restored to them according to the decrees of January 6, 1915, which 
shall remain in force as a constitutional law. In case the adjudication of 
lands, by way of restitution, be not legal in terms of the said decree, which 
adjudication has been requested by any of the above entities, those landa 
shall nevertheless be given to them by way of grant,’ and they shall in no 
event fail to receive such as they may need. Only such lands, title to which 
may have been acquired in the divisions made by virtue of the said law of June 
25, 1856, or such as may be held in undisputed ownership for more than ten 
years are expected from the provision of nullity, provided their area does 
not exceed 50 hectares. Any excess over this area shall be returned to the 
commune and the owner shall be indemnified. 

All laws of restitution enacted by virtue of this provision shall be im- 
mediately carrled into effect by the administrative authorities. Only members 
of the commune shall have the right to the lands destined to be divided,. and 
the rights to these lands shall be inalienable so long -as they remain undivided ; 
the sume provision shall govern the right of ownership after the division has 
been made. The excercise of the rights pertaining to the nation by virtues of 
this article shall follow judicial process; but as a part of this process and 
by order of the proper tribunals, which order shall be issued within the maxi- 
inum period of one month, the administrative authorities shall proceed without 
delay to the occupation, adcininistration, auction, or sale of the lands and 
waters in question, together with all their »ppurtenances, and in no case may 
the acts of the said authorities be set aside until final sentence is handed 
down, 

During the next constitutional term, the congress and the state legislatures 
shall enact laws, within their respective jurisdictions, for the purpose of car- 
rying out the division of large landed estates, subject to the following condi- 
tions: 

(a) In each state and territory there shall be fixed the maximum area of 
land which any one individual or legally organized corporation may own. 
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(6) The excess of the urea thus fixed shall be subdivided by the owner 
within the period set by the laws of the respective locality; and these sub- 
divisions shalt be offered for sale on such conditions as the respective govern- 
ments shall approve, in accordance with the said laws. 

(c) If the owner shall refuse to make the subdivision, this shall be carried 
out by the local Government by means of expropriation proceedings. 

(d) The value of the subdivisions shall be paid in annual amounts sufficient 
to amortize the principal and interest within a period of not less than 20 years, 
during which the person acquiring them may not allenate them. The rate of 
interest shall not exceed 5 per cent per annum. 

(e) The owner shall be bound to receive bonds of a special issue to guarantee 
the payment of the property expropriated. With this end in view, the congress 
shall issue a law authorizing the States to issue bonds to meet their agrarian 
obligations. 

(f) The local laws shall govern the extent of the family patrimony, and 
determine what property shall constitute the same on the basis of its alien- 
ability ; it shall not be subject to attachment nor to any charge whatever. 

All contracts und concession made by former governments from and after 
the year 1876 which shall have resulted in the monopoly of lands, waters, and 
natural resources of the nation by a single individual or corporation, are de- 
clared subject to revision, and the executive is authorized to declare those null 
and void which seriously prejudice the public interest. 

(File for future reference.) 


[From the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 847 
Fiftb Avenue, New York City.] 


AMERICAN CITIZEN MURDERED—WIFE MALTREATED BY MEXICANS, 


New York, June 80. 
A statement signed by Mary Correll and her 16-year-old son Joe has been 
received by the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico, from Tampico, Mexico, relating how John W. Correll, the husband and 
father, was murdered by Mexicans, June 16, while trying to defend his wife, 
who was then maltreated in the most revolting manner by the Mexicans, The 
hoy was shot at, but escaped. Following is the signed statement: 


TAMPICO, TAMAULIPAS, June 22, 1919. 
STATEMENT OF JOE COBRELL. 


My father, John W. Correll, my mother, Mary Correll, and myself, Joe Cor- 
rell, cume to Mexico about two months ago from our home at Ada, Okla. We 
had read in newspaper articles and interviews stating that conditions In Mexico 
were again normal and we thought, judging from these, that we would he 
sa fe. 

Upon ‘arrival here my father purchased a tractor and other agricultural im- 
plenients and we proceed to get our land at Colonia, which is about 20 miles 
northwest of Tampico, in shape so as to get in a crop. 

Last Monday, June 16, at about 10 o’clock in the morning my father, 
mother, and myself were at our home when about 40 men (Mexicans) came 
there and searched our house, taking all our clothing, all the food we had, 
and also a rifle which my father had. After doing this they all left but four 
men. These four men went into the house and tore down all the curtains, 
shelves, etc. They afterwards marched me around on the outside of the house 
punching me with their rifles, when I made a break for the brush, They 
fired at me as I ran, one bullet grazing the collar of my coat. Then they com- 
menced to maltreat my mother, and my father went to protect her, when they 
killed him, shooting him once through the head and once through the breast. 
They followed me to the brush, but did not find me. They robbed everything 
we had in the house, including bedding and silverware. I can not describe the 
horrible treatment my mother suffered after my father was killed, 

We are Americans; my mother and myself were born at Ada, Okla.; my 
father in Tennessee, but I do not know the name of the place. I am 16 
years of age. AS soon as we can dispose of our agricultural finplements we 
will leave for our home at Ada, Okla. 

(Signed ) JOE CORRELL. 

The above statement made by my son is true. 

(Signed) MARY CORRELL. 
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A letter referring to this crime was received by C. F. de Ganhal, president 
of the Southern Oil & Transport Co., of 120 Broadway, from a correspondent 
in Mexico, whose name can not be given without exposing him to risk of 
reprisal, which said among other things: 

“The details connected with the raping of Mrs. Correll are revolting in the 
extreme. This band, who are nothing but bandits, have had their head- 
quarters at Mesquites, about 50 kilometers up the Tamesi River for many 
months, and have never been molested. About six weeks ago R. A. Bishop 
and William Bell, who went up there to look at some mules, were captured 
by these bandits and had to put up 300 pesos to get away. American ranches 
at Manuel and Chocoy have been raided and robbed by these people a dozen 
times in the last six months, and no effort had been made to capture them. 

“ Now right on top of this murder of an American citizen and the brutal 
outrage of an American woman there is published in the very district in which 
these crimes are committed, an official statement by Summerline, first secre- 
tary of the American Embassy in the City of Mexico, that no attention should 
be taken of the resolution of Representative Gould to investigate outrages 
upon Americans. 

“This is certainly a declaration of an open season upon Americans.” 

Some members of the National Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico propose to lay this crime, which is typical of a long list of 
similar affairs, before the executive committee at its meeting next Thursday, 
with the request that the association make it a test case to ascertain whether 
or not American citizens are to receive protection from their Government. 

Inquiries at Washington disclosed the fact that the Correll case had been 
reported to the State Department and that the department had made repre- 
sentations regarding it to the local authorities at Tampico and to the Federal 
Government at Mexico City. 


{From the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 847 
- Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 


CORRELL MURDER BY MEXICANS TO RE AN INTERNATIONAL ISSUE, 


NEw York, July 3. 


The executive committee of the National Association for the Protection of 
American Rights in Mexico at a meeting at No. 120 Broadway to-day decided 
to use its utmost endeavors to make the murder of John W. Correll, of Ada, 
Okla., an American citizen, the attempted murder of his 16-year-old son Joe, 
and the assault upon Mrs. Correll, 20 miles from Tampico, on June 16, an inter- 
national issue; that is, to make the affair a test case to determine once for all 
whether or not American citizens can be and will be protected in Mexico and 
elsewhere. The case is a peculiarly flagrant one because the Corrells were lured 
to Mexico by roseate statements issued by the Carranza publicity bureau in 
Washington, saying that life was safe in Mexico, that conditions were normal 
there, and everybody prosperous. The decision of the executive committee was 
expressed in the following resolution: 

Whereas, John W. Correll, an American citizen, was murdered near Tampico, 

Mexico, June 16, 1919, by Mexicans believed to be Carranza soldiers, because 

_ they are the only ones possessing rifles in that section, while defending the 
. honor of his wife and the life of his young son; and 
W hereas, his widow was maltreated by the murderers of her husband and was 
then left penniless in a hostile land, to which the family had been lured by 
false representations publiely and officially made, that the lives and prop- 
erty of foreigners in Mexico were safe, her assailants having stolen or de- 
sstroyed all her possessions; he it —- 
Resolved, That the National Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico provide funds to return Mrs. Correll and her son to the 
United States forthwith, and to render them every possible assistance in press- 
ing, through the Government, their demand for the punishment of the criminals 
who committed this outrage and their claim for reparation from the Mexican 
Governinent; and be it further 

Resolved, That this association as an organization and its members as indi- 
viduals use every proper means at their command to secure, without delay, ade- 
quate reparation for the widows, orphans, and other dependents of the 540 
American citizens who have been murdered in Mexico within the last four 


` 
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years, and to secure for the lives and property of Americans killed in Mexico 
that protection which every Government owes its citizens wherever they may be. 

Pursuant to this resolution instructions were issued to take immediate steps 
to look up the widows, orphans, and other dependents of American citizens 
murdered in Mexico in order that they may be organized for concerted action 
in pressing their claims for justice and reparation. As one means to this end 
the association has men at work at its offices at No. 347 Fifth Avenue com- 
piling a list of those murdered Americans from data on file there. The list 
will be incomplete, because the information on file in the State Department 
has never been made public. 

The last murder reported to the association was not of an American but 
of an Italian employee of an American, Dr. Albert J. Ochsner, of 2106 Sedg- 
wick Street, Chicago. On June 17, the day after the Correll murder, John 
Mantellero, who had been employed on Dr. Ochsner’s plantation in the State 
of Colima, on the west coast, about 300 miles from Tampico, was on board a 
train when it was attacked by a large arined force. Mr. Mantellero was 
killed, 1,500 pesos in Mexican gold he was carrying to pay off plantation em- 
ployees was stolen, and his body was burned when the train was set on fire. 
The case was reported to the Italian ambas:ador at Mexico City and to the 
American State Department. This crime may give rise to an interesting 
situation on account of the Monroe doctrine, which makes European nations 
chary about trying to protect their nationals. As the American Government 
does not attempt to enforce demands for protection, Italy may present her 
claims for reparation to this country. 

Private advices to the association from Mexico to-day are to the effect that 

the Mexican Government has ordered all traffic suspended on the Tehuan- 
tepec Railway and on the Inter-Oceanic Railway between Vera Cruz and Mex- 
ico City. The orgy of anarchy throughout the nation is rendering traffic on 
the remaining railroads more precarious from day to day. 
- Field Secretary John N. Quail reports that the El Paso (Tex.) Chamber 
of Commerce, at a special meeting held for the purpose ye-terday (July 2), 
voted to become an active member of the National Association for the Pro- 
tection of American Rights in ‘Mexico, passed a resolution indorsing the 
association’s purpose and advising other chambers of commerce in Texas, New 
Mexico, and Arizona to do likewise. 


{From the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 847 
Fifth Avenue, New York City.] 


CARRANZA USES TROOPS TO STOP OIL-WELL DRILLING. 


New Yor«K City, July 2, 1919. 


Details of the stoppage of oil-well drilling by Mexican troops acting under 
orders from the Carranza government have been reaching the National Asso- 
ciation for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico in fragments. It 
seems that the first step was taken May 27, when Manager Ellis, of the 
Panuco-Boston Oil Co., was notified by the Mexican oil inspector to stop 
drilling at once, and that his company had been fined 500 pesos for drilling 
without a permit. On June 10, troops appeared, guided by Mexican oil in- 
spectors, to compel the Panuco-Boston Co. and the Atlantic Oil Producing Co. 
to stop drilling, threatening to put the managers in jail unless they complied. 
The inspector in charge said that he was sending troops into the southern 
field, which begins 55 miles from Tampico and extends to a distance of 110 
miles from that point, to stop drilling there. Nothing has been heard from 
that field. Letters received in New York refer to telegrams sent which have 
never been received, indicating that communication is uncertain. 

It is known that the United States State Department protested against this 
action on the part of Carranza. A telegram from the Mexican foreign otlice dated 
June 30 has been received, the purport of which is that no attention will be 
paid to protest. 

There are some 40 American companies and several individuals operating in 
the Panuco field; 28 miles by rail from Tampico and in the southern field. 
Drilling for oil is done on land leased from the Mexican owners under stipula- 
tions, in most cases, that a certain amount of work must be done in a certain 
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time or the lease will be forfeited. On the other hand, they can not drill with- 
out a permit from the Government, which included a stipulation which recog- 
nizes the right of the Mexican Government to the property. That is, the oil 
folks lose their lease of they fail to drill and acquiesce in the confiscation of 
their property under the famous “Article 27” of the Carranza constitution if 
they do. | 

At the same time that the two companies were estopped from drilling by 
troops, Carranza soldiers raided camps of the Gulf Co. and of Penrose & 
Reilly. 

Instructions under which the Mexican oil inspectors acted were given under 
the seal of the department of industry, commerce, and labor of Mexico and 
were signed by J. Vasquez Schiaflino, subsecretary in charge, and were ad- 
dressed to the department of war and navy. Attorneys for American oil in- 
terests suy that this stoppage of the use of lands for th2 purpose for which they 
were legally acquired is an overt act of confiscation, committed in defiance of 
protests of the American Department of State. 

Since August 15, 1918, the Mexican Government has offered to grant “ per- 
mits” to drill only to such companies as would, in asking for these “ permits,” 
admit that the Mexican Government was the owner of their oil deposits. Such 
an adiission would have made the State Department’s protests a joke and 
estopped the companies from further assertion of their rights. The associated 
American companies refuse to make such av admission. Hence they were de- 
nied permits. To accept as final this attempted prohibition to use their own 
lands would also have worked to the success of the Mexican Government’s in- 
tent to confiscute the property. Such companies has leaded with time limits 
drilled in spite of refusal of permission. This refusal, when analyzed, is noth- 
ing more than abuse ef the police power of the State for purposes of coercion.. 

Wells on which work was stopped had not been properly concreted, so they 
will eave in and all work done will be a total loss. 

The following is a trunslution of the instructions under which the troops 
und the oil inspectors acted in stopping the drilling as related in the foregoing: 


(Translation.) 


A seal that says “ Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, Mexico.” 
Matter: He is advised of the accord of the C. President of the Republic to sus- 
pend the drilling works of off wells that some companies ure executing without 
permit from the executive power. It is requested of him that the military 
forces lend their aid to the petroleum inspectors with the purpose of suspend- 
ing such works, and suggests to him the means and form in which the pro- 
cedure must be carried out together with this depurtment. 

Inasmuch as the political constitution now in force declares that the beds 
and deposits of oil which are found in the subsoil of the national territory are 
the property of the nation; and as the said constitution denies to the foreign 
corrpanies the right to obtain concessions to exploit these mineral combustibles 
until they organize themselves according to the Mexican laws; and, finally, as 
the generality of the foreign company have not been willing to subject them- 
selves to the dispositions contained in the decrees of the executive, relative 
to the taxes on oil lands and leases, this (the executive power, tr.), in all 
justice, and meanwhile the petroleum law is issued by Congress has refused 
to grant permits tending to drill with the purpose of extracting oll to different 
companies and individuals who find themselves in the circumstances above 
stated. 

But some oil company, disobeying the general dispositions of the Government 
and even more against the expressed and definite prohibition of this depart- 
ment, dictated as the result of an accord of the C. President of the Republic, 
have begun to drill wells to extract oil from the subsoil of the lands of which 
they are the owners and of those which they have under lease in the regions 
of Tepetate and Chinampa, of the cantons of Ozuluama and Vera Cruz, in the 
State of Vera Cruz. 

In order to prevent at once such disobedience and violation of the dispositions 
now in force relative thereto, the C. President of the Republic has deemed fit 
to accord that use be made of the public force, and with that object in mind 
he has seen fit to dispose that this department gets in communication with that 
department of war and navy, as I have the honor of so doing to-day, request- 
ing the assistance and aid of the federal forces which operate in the Huasteca 
Veracruzana, that the works now being unlawfully carried out may be sus- 


pended and their continuation stopped. 
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With this object in view, this department begs to suggest to you the fol- 
lowing: 

First, that immediately and by telegram you kindly issue your orders to the 
chief of the military operations in the Huasteca Veracruzana, that he may ar- 
range with the chiefs of inspectors of the agencies of petroleum in Tampico 
and Tuxpam, whose offices are located in Calle Morena No. 20, Tampico, 
Tamps, and Avenida Hidalgo No. 34, Tuxpam, Ver., in order that one or 
two petroleum inspectors, dependents of this department, shall go on the date 
agreed on to the regions of Tepetate and Chinampa, and those other regions 
where drilling of wells might be in progress without due authorization from 
the federal executive. The said agencies already have knowledge of the places 
where these works must be suspended. 

Second. That the said chief of the military operations in the Huazteca issue 
his order to the respective chiefs of the forces that guard the Camps of 
Tepetate, Chinampa, Juan Casiano, Naranjos, etc., in order that the military 
escort that they may deem sufficient to accompany the petroleum inspectors 
commission for this purpose to the different places where the rebel companies 
are executing works related with the petroleum industry without due authori- 
zation and that they proceed to suspend immediately such works. 

Third. That the said petroleum inspectors, In accordance with the instruc- 
tions already given them by this department, make out a record or act of 
paralyzation of such works, which they will sign in company with the military 
chief or chiefs that accompany them and intervene in the paralyzation of 
the works. Of said records copies will be sent to that department as well 
as to this department. 

Fourth. The military chiefs that assist in the paralyzation of the works 
heing carried out without due authorization, or else those who may substitute 
them in the command of the forces of the ‘different regions, will keep guard 
of the camps and avoid and prevent the suspended works from being renewed 
until this department communicates to that department of war and navy, 
and this, in turn, issues the corresponding orders to the military authorities 
intrusted with the fulfillment of this accord of the C. President of the Republic, 
that the works may be resumed. 

Anticipating to you my thanks for the orders and dispositions which you 
may kindly dictate in order to carry out this accord of the C. first magistrate 
of the nation, it is my pleasure to reiterate to you the assurance of my 
attentive consideration and particular appreciation. 


CONSTITUTION AND REFORMS, 


Mexico, May 16, 1919. 


The Subsecretary in Charge of Office. 
(Signed) J. VAZQUEZ SCHIAFFIANO. 


To the Chief Clerk in cbarge of the Department of War and Navy. 
Present. 


INSTRUCTIONS GIVEN TO THE CHIEF OF INSPECTORS OF THE AGENCIES OF PETROLEUM 
IN TAMPICO AND TUXSPAM. 


(These are contained in Officio Number 01081, dated May 17, 1919, issued 
by the Department of Industry, Commerce, and Labor, and signed by J. 
Vazquez Schiaffino as subsecretary of this department.) 

In order to make clear to you all what relates to the works which must 
be suspended, we wish to state that they include all those which deliberately 
have as their immediate object or purpose the drilling of oil wells, the 
installation of pumps and casings for its transportation and tanks for 
its storage, not comprising the works which are preparatory to the establish 
ment of refineries, pump stations, or of storage or pipe lines for the in- 
stallation of which those interested may be endeavoring to secure the respective 
authorization of the Government. 

Finally, we recommend to you that in the records to whieh clause 3 of the 
accord of the C. President refers, there should be stated with the largest 
number of details possible the state or conditions in which the works were 
at the moment of being suspended, this for the purpose of being able to 
verify, in case it should become necessary, that the works were not continued 
after having been suspended. 
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[From the Nationa] Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, $47 
Fifth Avenue, New York City.) © 


MEXICANS RAID OIL CAMP. 


A telegram from Tampico, Mexico, dated July 17, 1919, was received by 
the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico 
to-day (Friday) indicating that the camp of the Atlantic Refining Co., near 
Port Lobos, Mexico, was raided and the semimonthly pay roll of $10,000 stolen. 

The raiders are believed to have been Carranza soldiers as the same camp 
was entered on July 3, 1919, by Federal soldiers who, after stealing supplies, 
carried away with them a Ford automobile, which was later found by the 
roadside in a wrecked condition. 


To THE Epirok: An interview appeared in the New York Times of this 
morning with Gen. Candido Aguilar, through Manuel Carpio, the chief of the 
Carranza propaganda service in the United States, as interpreter. Remarks 
attributed to Gen. Aguilar, which we beg leave to correct, may, therefore, be 
due to the mistranslation or overzealuus propagandism. 

The fact is that on May 16 of this year orders were issued by the Mexican 
Petroleum Commission to Mexican military authorities in Tampico and Tux- 
pam to accompany petroleum inspectors to stop the drilllng of wells on 
properties of American and other foreign companies which were drilling in 
their own lands without “ permits.” The “law” provides that before permits 
may be issued foreign companies must make admissions tantumount to can- 
cellation of their property rights, confessing that the Government and not they 
own the lands. They have refused to make such admission. The United 
States State Department has received a copy of this order. Acting under this 
order, on June 10 the general in command in the Tampico district appeared at 
the derrick of the Panuco-Boston Oil Co. with armed forces and forced the 
American drillers to leave the rig, stopping the drilling. Other American and 
foreign companies drilling have been notified their work will be stopped by 
military “duress in the same way. Nevertheless, Mr. Aguilar is quoted as 
saying, “ We have no desire to and shall not disturb the private owner so long 
us he works the resources,” and as to the order to stop drilling by force of 
arms he is reported to have said, “ I know that no such order was ever issued.” 

He says, “ The only order issued has been that the Mexican law be enforced.” 
The “Mexican law” to which he refers is a decree forbidding drilling in the 
lands of foreign companies unless they admit Government ownership. 

Mr. Carpio reports Gen. Aguilar to have said, “ We are looking toward a 
taxation system that will be fair and equal to all, whether they be Mexican 
or American.” The fact is no Mexicans are producing and selling oil except 
locally. There are no taxes levied on local sales of oil, whereas on export of 
oil a tax is already levied and being paid equal to from 25 to 50 per cent of 
the value of the oil in the port. This tax the American companies are paying, 
together with all normal taxes paid by all Mexicans on industry and conduct 
of business, plus a bar due and plus a monthly imposition of $100,000, American 
currency, for “ dredging `“ of the Tampico Harbor, which dredging was actually 
completed two months ago. Failure to pay the “dredging” tax results in 
stoppage of shipments by the delinquent company. 

Gen, Aguilar is quoted as saying, “ Credence is given to stories, to individual 
stories, which have no basis in facts.” He very evidently had reference to the 
tragedy of the Carrell family, which happened within 20 miles of Tampico, in 
Carranza territory, because he always says, “The fact is that the Carranza 
Government is in complete control of the country.” This story was given out 
by this association and thoroughly confirmed by our State Department. On 
the correctness of this actual barbaric happening he strives to cast discredit. 
We can not believe that an accredited officer of the Mexican Government made 
the misstatements attributed to Gen. Aguilar, and must believe that a mis- 
understanding arose in the process of the interpretation of the interview he 

ranted. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROTECTION OF 
AMERICAN RIGHTS IN MEXICO. 
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[From the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York City.] 


MEXICAN REBELS MASSACRE PASSENGERS. 


Details of one of the most horrible massacres ever perpetrated in Mexico have 
just been received by the National Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico. No word of this affair has yet reached the American press 
because of the vigilance of the Mexican censors. 

A passenegr train of the Mexican Railway running between Mexico City and 
Vera Cruz was attacked at 10.25 o’clock on the morning of July 19, at a point 
between Huamantla and San Marcos, less than 100 miles in a direct line fro 
the capital of the Republic. As the train approached kilometer 170 two bombs 
were exploded simultaneously under the train, between the car carrying the 
military escort and some express cars. After the explosion the rebels opened 
fire on the terrified passengers. The railway officials estimate the number of 
dead at 60 persons. 

The explosion uncoupled the engine and express car from the rest of the train 
and the engineer ran at full speed to the next station and reported the disaster. 

Among the passengers were about 20 boys from the German College at Puebla, 
all wearing the uniform of boy scouts. Enfuriated by the appearance of these 
boys in uniform, the rebels opened fire on them killing 12 and carrying the rest 
away to San Andres Chalchicomula. 

One of the bombs exploding under the military escort car blew many of the 
soldiers to bits. Some of the troops escaped with the uninjured passengers to 
the brush, but a colonel, a lieutenant colonel, a major, and a company officer 
were killed while defending themselves against the rebels. These officers were 
traveling on private business. 

The injured passengers were killed by the rebels who crushed their skulls with 
stones. Federal troops finally arrived and reports say almost annihilated the 
rebel band which numbered about 500. 

The complete death list may never be known, but the railway officials say it 
will aggregate 60 persons. 

The attack on this train caused the most intense excitement in Mexico City 
when it became known. se oo om 


[From the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 847 
Fifth Avenue, New York City.) 


The following letter dated July 15 has been sent to Señor Ugnacio Bonillas, 
the Mexican ambassador at Washington, by C. H. Boynton, executive driector of 
the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico: 

“We have read with interest your interview of yesterday as published in the 
New York Times of to-day. 

“Your undoubted purpose to foster friendly relations between the Govern- 
ment and people of Mexico and the Government and people of the United 
States has our heartiest Iindorsement. We believe, however, that such rela- 
tions can only be established and maintained on the basis of existing facts 
squarely faced and frankly recognized and that evasion or misrepresentation 
can only make an already bad situation worse. 

“In speaking of the United States you say, ‘ You did not think of complying 
with the international obligations after the Civil War until you had pacified 
your country and that was 15 or 20 years.’ Happily the public in the United 
States is aware of the facts from common knowledge. The United States has 
never defaulted on any international obligation at any time and it did not 
take 15 or 20 years to pacify the country after the surrender at Appomatox. 
Your error is of service since it sets a convenient standard for judging the 
other statements in your interview. 

“The constitution of Mexico plainly declares that petroleum deposits belong 
to the nation. President Carranza has issued a service of decrees providing 
that upon the payment of rental and royalties the petroleum as national prop- 
erty may be extracted by Mexicans. The Government of the United States has 
declared that this constitutes confiscation. The controversy is nearly 18 
months old and has never been so acute as now. Does it not border on cyni- 
cism for you to say that your Government is not planning confiscation of oil. 
Who can this deceive or how can it reinforce relations between our respective 
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countries. The ease of the American oll producers is clear and is of record Jn 
our State Department. No proper purpose can be served by denying known 
facts or misrepresenting the consistent attitude of the ofl companies. The oll 
companies have paid and are paying excessive taxes. They have uncomplain- 
ingly submitted to and are submitting to all regulations, police and otherwise. 
It is gratuitous and conducive to unfriendliness for you to say, ‘The ofl men 
do not want any restrictions of law at all.’ This is not true as you must 
know. They do not consent to having their lawfully acquired properties taken 
from them. This fs the sole issue for the present. Accusations against the 
companies do not clarify it or help to solve it. 

“Are the oil pay rolls being robbed hetween Tampico and the camp in terri- 
tory which your Government claims to control? Then why should not of! 
companies be allowed to use aeroplanes to cross this danger zone? Why does 
your Government refuse such permit? We do not desire to be captious, but 
we submit that you can not with reason insist that ‘stories about banditry 
which are published here are not known throughout Mexico and we logically 
get the conclusion that they are inventions of enemies of the Government’ 
and at the same time plead that ‘two-thirds of the revenues of the country are 
being devoted to that purpose’ (to pacify the country) said two-thirds being 
virtually eqivalenut to the maximum national income of the Government in 
the days of President Diaz. 

“It is gratifying to hear that the lives of foreigners and foreign property are 
to receive protection from your government and that ‘they have caught a num. 
ber of assailants of Americans and whenever they catch them they are given a 
passport to where they won’t do any more damage.’ We are interested to learn 
the details of the punishment and the names of those punished for the murder 
of these Americans: House, Millard, Esparola, Cooper, Stevenson, Franklin, 
Rose, Correll, Moye, and Morgan. 

“It does not seem necessary to go into further particulars to disclose our 
further convictions that your interview is misleading and calculated to increase 
the difficulties which you state you wish to remove. We shall be glad, however, 
if you wish, to discuss with you the other statements in your interview. Facts 
are facts and can be established. We stand ready to cooperate with you to 
this end.” 


MEMORANDUM. 


JULY 1, 1919. 

Information on file in the offices of the National Association for the Protec- 
tion of American Rights in Mexico shows that in the Tampico district, in which 
the Correll outrage was perpetrated, no fewer than 112 crimes of various sorts 
were committed between August 15, 1917, and February 5, 1919, a period of 539 
days. This gives an average of un outrage against American citizens every 48 
days in a singte small district of Mexico. 

The outrages include 11 murders, 3 captives held for ransom, 14 wounded 
and $161,953 stolen. This summary does not include beatings of Americans, 
nor other indignities, but only wounds with deadly weapons. It does not include 
Mexican employees or other nationalities; it does not include a large amount 
of property for which no specific value is named; it does not include burnings 
of oil tanks and reservoirs, nor dynamiting of bridges nor similar pleasantries. 

The same gang which perpetrated the Correll outrage attacked and sacked 
the hamlet of Altamira earlier in the day. 

The tract on whieh Correll was killed is the same on which Robertson, an 
American, was killed two years ago. Ward, another American, was attacked 
in the same place, but killed his assailant. 

Articles rend by the Correlis were press stuff given out by Carranza publicity 
bureaus in Washington and New York and widely publisbed. 


STATEMENT OF JOE CORRELL. 


Tampico, TAMAULIPAS, June, 22, 1919. 


My father, John Correll, my mother, Mary Correll, and myself, Joe Correll, 
enme to Mexico about two months ago from our home at Ada, Okla. We had 
read in newspapers articles and interviews stating that conditions in Mexico 
were again normal, and we thought judging from these that we would be safe. 
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Upon arrival here my father purchased a tractor and other agricultural im- 
plements, and we proceeded to get our land at Colonia, which is about 20 miles 
northwest of Tampico, in shape so as to get in a crop. : 

Last Monday, June 16, at about 10 o'clock in the morning, my father, mother, 
and myself were at our home when about 40 men came there, and searched our 
house, taking away all our clothing, all the food we had and also a rifle which 
my father had. After doing this they all left but four of the men. These four 
men went into the house, and tore down all the curtains, shelves, etc. They 
afterwards marched me around on the outside of the house punching me with 
their rifles, when I made a break for the brush. They fired at me as I ran, 
one bullet grazing the collar of my coat. They then commenced to maltreat 
my mother, and my father went to protect her, when they killed him, shooting 
him once through the head and once through the breast. They followed me to 
the brush, but did not find me. - They robbed everything we had in the house, 
including bedding and silverware. I can not describe the horrible treatment my 
mother suffered after my father was killed. 

We are Americans; my mother and myself were born at Ada, Okla.; my 
ee in Tennessee, but I do not know the name of the place. I am 16 years 
of age. 

AS soon as we can dispose of our agricultural implements we will leave for 
our home at Ada, Okla. 

JOE CORRELL. 


The above statement made by my son is true. 
MARY CoRRELL. 


The following letter was received by C. F. de Ganahl, president of the 
Southern Oil & Transport Corporation, of No. 120 Broadway, from a corre- 
spondent in Tampico, whose name can not be given without exposing him 
to risk of reprisal, which said among other things: 

“The details connected with the raping of Mrs. Correll are revolting in the 
extreme. This band, who are nothing but bandits, have had their head- 
quarters at Mesquites, about 50 kilometers up the Tamesi River, for many 
months, and have never been molested. About six weeks ago R. A. Bishop 
and William Bell, who went up there to look at some mules. were captured 
by these bandits and had to put up 300 pesos to get away. American ranches 
at Manuel and Chocoy have been raided and robbed by these people a dozen 
times in the last six months, and no effort has been made to capture them. 

“Now, right on top of this murder of an American citizen and the brutal 
outrage of an American woman, there is published in the very district in 
which these crimes are committed an official statement by Summerline, first 
secretary of the American Embassy in the City of Mexico, that no attention 
should be taken of the resolution of Representative Gould to investigate 
outrages upon Americans. 

“This is certainly a declaration of an open season upon Americans.” 

Some members of the National Association for the Protection of Americen 
Rights in Mexico propose to lay this crime, which is typical of a long list of 
similar affairs, before the executive committee at its meeting next Tuesday, 
with the request that the association make it a test case to ascertain whether 
or not American citizens are to receive protection from their Government. 

Inquiries at Washington disclosed the fact that the Correll case had been 
reported to the State Department, and that the department had made repre- 
sentations regarding it to the local authorities at Tampico and to the Federal 
Government at Mexico City. 


1 Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 347 
[prom fhe- Barona Fifth Avenue, New York City.] j 


PRESSING FOR SOLUTION OF THE MEXICAN PROBLEM. 


New York, June 20, 1919. 


Recent events on the border have stimulated the activities of the National 
Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, which is seeking 
an carly satisfactory adjustment of our relations with that distracted country. 
After a meeting of the executive committee of the association, at 120 Broad- 
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way, to-day, Charles H. Boynton, the executive director, gave out a statement 
in which he said: 

“The association is just beginning an active campaign to enlist the largest 
possible membership in order to carry out the purpose for which it was 
formed, namely, to arouse. organize, and lead public sentiment which would 
support the Government in taking forthwith whatever steps may be necessary 
to secure that protection for the lives and property of American citizens in 
Mexico which every Government owes its citizens wherever they may be, 
and to compel that respect for the American flag which has been so con- 
spicuously Jacking on the part of Mexico for the greater part of 80 years. 

“In this undertaking cooperation is invited. not alone from investors who 
have interests in Mexico and from colonists driven from thence after members 
of their families to the number of more than 300 were slain and all their 
possessions stolen or destroyed; but also from every patriotic citizen who 
renlizes the menace to the security of the Nation presented by existing con- 
ditions in the neighboring country which first put in practice the mad 
theories that have destroyed Russia, and who wants to see our Government 
recognize and discharge its fundamental duty of protecting its citizens. 

“We have just sent a field secretary into the Southwest to start a campaign 
for membership, and another to the Pacific coast, where there are a good many 
persons interested in Mexico, from the smal) colonist who has seen the savings 
of a lifetime destroyed by marauding bands to the larger industrial concerns; 
and we are preparing to organize other sections of the country. 

«I had the pleasure of reading to the executive committee a telegram from 
Acting Secretary of State Polk in response to our message calling attention to 
the danger that Americans in Mexico might become victims of Villa’s ven- 
geance, saying that all that was practicable under the circumstances was being 
done to protect them. 

“ Private advices received by members are to the effect that revolution in 
southern Mexico is bursting into flame once again as the direct result of Car- 
ranza’s withdrawal of troops for the campaign against Villa. Conditions are 
worst in the States of Vera Cruz and Puebla. Moreover, conditions in the 
state of Oaxaca are believed to be worse than press reports indicate, as Gen. 
Pablo Gonzales has postponed retirement from active military service in order 
to take charge of the campaign. In fact, confusion seems to become worse 
confounded from day to day in that unhappy country.” 


{From the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Substitute for story sent earlier.) 


AMERICANS MURDERED IN MEXICO NOW TOTAL 396. 


Early in July the National Association for the Protection of American 
Rights in Mexico made public a list of 317 American citizens murdered in Mex- 
ico since 1910, compiled from data on file in its own office, calling attention to 
the fact that the list was far from complete. On July 22, Henry P. Fletcher, 
American Ambassador to Mexico, submitted to the Committee on Rules of the 
House of Representatives, a list og 215 American citizens murdered in Mexico, 
which, he said, was hastily prepared and incomplete. This list included T4 
names not included in the association’s original list. In addition to this the as- 
sociation has received since its original list was published information of five 
more murders, making the grand total known to date 396. This is believed to 
be still far below the actual number. 

Following are the five murders not included to any published list: 

McCoy, Allen, sr., Ayutla, Jalisco, September, 1913. Bandits calling them- 
selves Garranzistas. McCoy died in the United States from his wounds, after 
losing his mind. His wife, son, and daughter-in-law were all severely injured 
in the attack. Son, Allen, jr., is still an invalid. 

Otto, Miguel, Sonora, June 1, 1919. Yaquis. 

Pottenger, C. C., near El Paso, Tex., 1915. Bandits. A brother-in-law of 
Gen. Roy V. Hoffinan, who commanded Oklahoma's troops in the World War. 

Saule, C. M., between Conelas and La Mesa Guadalupe, Durango, 1915, by 
armed Mexicans. . 

Wright, , Chihuahua, by Vilistas. Murdered in the presence of his 
wife, who was then abused by a number of the gang. 
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(From the National Association for the Protection of American Rights m Mexico, 347 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. Not to be published before Aug. 24.) 


MEXICO HEADQUARTERS FOR GERMANY'S NEXT WORLD WAR. 


NEW YorkK, August —. 


“Within six months after the United States ratifies the treaty of peace 
Germany will have complete economic control of Mexico. Within a very few 
years, if they are permitted to carry out the plans they have formulated and 
are now executing as rapidly as they can, the Germans will have absolute 
economic, political, and military control of Latin-America with headquarters 
in Mexico. Then they will be ready to attempt once more the realization 
of their dream of world conquest,” said Dr. P. B. Altendorf, late of 
the United States Military Intelligence Department, who operated in Mexico 
from July, 1917, to April 1, 1919. His experiences constitute the most interest- 
ing spy story of the World War yet made public. 

Dr. Altendorf is accompanied by ex-Lieut. John E. Daugherty, who had 
charge of the Mexican division of the Military Intelligence Department at Fort. 
Sam Houston, near San Antonio, Tex. Through Lieut. Daugherty instructions. 
were issued to the more than two score agents of the department operating itr 
Mexico. It was his task to read their reports and also volunteer reports from: 
others and collate and compile the information they contained for the use of’ 
his superiors. In civil life Lieut. Daugherty is a member of the law firm of 
Cobbs, Cobbs & Daugherty, of San Antonio, Tex. 

Realizing that they possessed information of transcendent importance to the 
Nation, and that it was buried in the archives of the Military Intelligence De- 
partment whence it was not likely to be ressurected, Messrs. Altendorf and 
Daugherty determined, as soon as they were discharged, to make it public if 
they could properly do so. To determine this point they went to Washington 
where they took the precaution of ascertaining that they would be within their 
legal and ethical rights in revealing what they had learned in Mexico and that 
they would not embarrass the department in doing so. Having settled this to 
their satisfaction, Messrs. Altendorf and Daugherty came to New York to seek 
the assistance of the National Association for the Protection of American Rights 
in Mexico in making public the information Dr. Altendorf had gathered by 
great hardship and at the risk of his life. Before affording Dr. Altendorf any 
facilities the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico investigated his claims. Gen. Marlborough Churchill, the head of the 
Military Intelligence Department, spoke in terms of the highest praise of the 
zeal and trustworthiness of Dr. Altendorf and of the great value of the services 
he rendered. 


HELD COMMISSION IN GERMAN AND MEXICAN ARMIES. 


“I am, I think, qualified to speak with authority about German and Mexi- 
can activities against the United States,” said Dr. Altendorf, “for I was in the 
confidence of Von Eckhardt, the German ambassador to Mexico, and of Car- 
rainza, each knowing that I was the trusted agent of the other. Indeed. I was 
appointed a captain in the German Army by direction of Von Eckhardt and a’ 
colonel in the Mexican Army with the approval of Carranza. In this dual 
military capacity I helped train 900 German reservists in Sonora, who were to 
form the nucleus of a German-Mexican army of 45,000 men which was to in- 
vude the United States simultaneously with the last great German drive in 
France and on the sen in July, 1918—and in my true character as an American 
Secret Service agent I prevented the raid from being carried out. 

“It was this that made me exceedingly unpopular with Gen. Elias Policarpo 
Calles, Carranza’s governor of Sonora, and the most rabidly pro-German of 
Mexican officials. Gen. Calles even went so far es to offer 20,000 pesos for me, 
dead or alive. I heard of this offer in good season and left Sonora in so much 
of a hurry that my trunks are down there yet—unless some Mexican has bor- 
rowed them. Also I have a nice new grave in the jungle near Guaymas, 
Sonora, which I am not yet ready to occupy. R. W. Schwiertz, a German agent, 
paid for digging the grave and arranged to put me in it because I checkmated 
his plans for a German-Mexican expedition into the United States by creating 
the suspicion that he was an American spy.” 

Ir. Altendorf explained that he was the son of a Polish banker in Cracow, 
Austrian-Poland, with all a Pole’s- hatred of Austria and Germany. and that 
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he abandoned a medical course at the University of Vienna and fled the coun- 
try to avoid serving in the Austrian Army, and continued: 

“When the World War began I was practicing in Merida, capital of Yucatan. 
In 1915-16 the Germans, with the open and active assistance of Alvarado. the 
Carranzista governor of Yucatan, were doing their utmost to turn that part of 
Mexico into an outpost of Germany. I tried to get out of the country to give 
the Allies information I had gathered about Germans; but because I was an 
Austrian subject the steamers of the Ward Line. the only one calling at 
Progreso, would not carry me. 

“After a highly dangerous journey of 300 miles in launches along the coast 
and of 175 miles on a push ear carried by peons from break to break in what 
the Felistas had left of a railroad, I finally reached Mexico City in July. 1917, 
determined to devote my energies in thwarting the machinations of the enemies 
of Poland as a volunteer secret service operative.” 


BECOMES A GERMAN SPY. 


“Arriving in Mexico City, I went to the Hotel Juarez, a prominent German 
house, kept by Otto Paglasch. Here I had the good fortune to meet Kurt 
Jahnke, head of the German secret service in Mexico, under favorable auspices, 
and within three days was offered a job as a German spy to operate against 
the United States for Jahnke. With pretended reluctance, but with secret 
joy, I uccepted, and at once found myself in a position to render valuable 
service to the Allies in general and to the United States in particular. Within 
a few days I opened up a medium of communication with the border, through 
which I made my first report as a volunteer worker to the Military Intelli- 
gence Departinent. 

* Naturally such a report was accepted with reserve until it had been very 
carefully checked up. Other reports which I sent through at frequent intervals 
were also carefully serutinized. 

“ After five months’ work as a volunteer an opportunity was afforded me to 
be regularly sworn in as a special agent of the Military Intelligence Depart- 
ment, in which capacity I continued for 15 months longer. Here is a partial 
list of my services: 

“ First of all, I so completely won the confidence of Kurt Jahnke, the head 
of the German secret service in Mexico that on one occasion I was left in charge 
of Jahnke’s office during that person’s absence for a period of 13 days. Thus I 
had full opportunity to learn all the secrets of German activities. I also 
won the entire confidence of von Eckhardt and of Carranza, and was praised 
by both for my supposed work against the United States.” 


CARRANZA AND VON ECKHARDT COOPERATED. 


“I delivered into the hands of the United States military authorities the 
German agent Lathar Witcke, alias Pablo Wabirski, the most important indi- 
vidual capture of the war, so far as America is concerned. Wabirski boasted 
to me that he had blown up several munition plants and stores of explosives, 
including the Black Tom explosion in New York, resulting in the death of 
a number of persons, including women ana children; blew up some ships; and 
caused disastrous fires in the forests of the Pacific Northwest. He also 
boasted of a number of individual murders, for all of which services he had 
been decorated by Germany with the Black Eagle of the second grade, with 
two bars. Wubirski was on his way into the United States by way of Nogales, 
Ariz., on another mission of murder and destruction when captured with me. 
On his person was found a copy of the German imperial code, and this is 
understood to be the first time that code came into the possession of the 
American Government. Wabirski was court-martialed, and from the fact that 
his case is before the President fur review, is believed to have been sentenced 
to deuath—the only Gerinan spy to receive such a sentence in the United States. 

“II also caused R. W. Schwiertz, another active German agent, to be sus- 
pected of being an American spy and forced him to flee in haste from Sonora 
where he was in command of the proposed German-Mexican expedition into 
the United States, which was to be synchronized with what the Germans hoped 
would be the final triumphant drive in Europe in July, 1918. I also established 
the fact that this ambitious scheme was financed by Von Eckhardt, and was 
undertaken with the cooperation of Carranza. As a German captain and a 
Mexican colonel I was assigned to help train the 900 German reservists who were 
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t) form the nucleus of this expedition, to be joined by Germans across the border 
and by the negroes, whom the Germans fondly hoped to incite to massacre the 
white population of the South, and thus prepare the way for kultur. The hasty 
flight of Schwiertz spoiled this scheme. 

“I also betrayed 58 other German agents and thus enabled the Military 
Intelligence Department to keep effective watch on them, not to mention some 
renegade Americans who were giving aid and comfort to the enemy. Here are 
their names: Kurt Jahnke, head of the German secret service in Mexico; Carl 
Goebel, Herman Goedke, Reinman, W. Bauer, Richard Auch, 
Wentz, Mayer, Jose Ribe, Brockdorf, Salvador Zamaro, Otto 
Paglasch, Lazaro de la Garza, Lady Vinche, Max Boeder, Carlos Kettenbach, 
Count Grafenburg, Fred Halle, Leiber Armonos, Willy Krotsch, Manuel Tijada, 

Walter, Francisco Durand, Max Marx, Beatrice Martinez Pena, 
Pollis, Umberle, Franz Waldner, J. Hanhausen, Conrad Staplefield, 
Dolores Betancourt, Ernesto Weinaug, Fred March, Otto Steyert, Otto Conrad, 
Luis Maria Elodia Ramirez, Anchea de Garbo, Juan Ursua, Arturo von Brandt, 
Pirre Fremontee Rodynko, Albert Mason (captured), Mendez, (1 of 
3 brothers), Edmundo Will, Heimcke, Victor Minopio, Guillermo Wulff, 
Viuda Mandel E. K.. E. Haefflich, Climmons, Y. Steyert, Rafael Mar- 
tinex, Gandro Gottipelli, Luiz Palarios Vda (Mendex), John von Brandt, Ludwig 
Rueter (captured), Carl Jacobson (captured), Mario Mendez (1 of 3 brothers), 
Mendez (1 of 3 brothers). 

“This was a German traveling under various aliases whose real name is 
unknown. He made six trips to Europe during the early part of the war carry- 
ing as many loads of high explosives and then went to Habana to assassinate 
Gerard, former American ambassador to Germny. I obtained the details of 
this affair afterwards and was thus instrumental in thwarting plots against 
other prominent Americans. 

“I discovered and prevented a plan to wreck a large American copper mine 
at Pitiquito, near Caborca, Sonora, the structural steel to be taken to Mexico 
City to help in building a German munition plant. I discovered and re- 
ported that the Germans in Mexico were importing special maps of the United 
States to assist in schemes to wreck munition and other factories, destroy grain 
crops, and do other damage. 

“The German plan to have Carranza confiscate the Mexican steamer Morelos 
and sell it to the Germans for supply ship for submarines was spoiled by 
frightening the owner into selling the steamer to an American company. I 
discovered two German wireless stations in Mexico which could receive but 
could not send messages to Germany and prevented an attempt to build a 
plant strong enough to send also. This information enabled the American 
authorities to establish plants along the border to interfere with the German 
stations and thus partly prevent them receiving. I reported in April the fact 
that German submarines were to raid the American const in May, 1918. The 
submarines appeared on the day foretold by me. This was information of 
naval importance. I reported agents sent by Germans in Mexico to poison 
cattle in the United States, and foiled an expedition by four Germans to wreck 
hydroelectric plants at Niagara Falls by reporting them in due season. 

“German mail and money was transmitted froni Germany in submarines to 
Spain and thence to Mexico via Cuba in Spanish steamships with almost the 
Sime regularity and ease as before the war. This information was forwarded 
to the United States as well as a long list of renegade Americans, smugglers, 
Il. W. W. organizers, and anarchists, and thus enabled American authorities to 
checkmate their criminal activities to a very large extent. 

“T also confirmed a fact which helps to explain the character and extent of 
outrages on American citizens in Mexico. I found that the Germans were cir- 
culating the most extravagant stories. one of which was to the effect that 
Mexico had declared war on the United States and that therefore all Mexicans 
were free to destroy American property, murder Americans, and do whatever 
else they pleased with them. This propaganda was carried on with the active 
assistance of Carranza, who personally signed an order that El Democrata, 
the leading German organ, should be sold on all trains, and forbidding the 
sale of El Universal, which attempted to present news impartially.” 


MEXICO AN ACTIVE ENEMY. 


“The first attempt to carry out an ambitious German scheme for the eco- 
nomic conquest and ultimate domination of Mexico was a plan originated by 
the German consul, Rademacher, at Guaymas, with the active aid of Gov. 
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Calles, to build a cement plant with a capacity of 90,000 bags a month at Her- 
mosillo, Sonora, The foundations were completed and materials for the super- 
structure were on the ground in July, 1917, and the machinery was on the way 
from the United States when I reported the scheme in time to stop it and the 
factory had to be abandoned until after the peace treaty had been signed. 
This factory was to furnish the cement for rebuilding piers and other structures 
and building new ones along the west coast. This was to be an evidence of 
good faith on the part of the Germans which would demonstrate their capacity 
to build up the country. One of the considerations they expected to get was 
‘a coaling station at Acapulco, not far from the Panama Canal. 

“The American people ought to know that Mexico was not a neutral during 
the war, but an enemy, active to the extent of its limited capacity. Whenever 
a soldier of Germany or an allied nation set foot on the soil of Holland, which 
really was neutral, he was interned for the duration of the war. Mexico gave 
no fewer than 80 German officers commissions in the Mexican army and as- 
signed them to train troops for service against the United States. German 
uniforms were worn so commonly in Mexico that even the local Mexican 
papers complained about it. Moreover, by Carranza’s direct orders Mexican 
telegraph wires were thrown open to German code messages. I personally 
carried instructions from Carranza to Gov. Calles to permit the spy Witcke. 
alias Wabirski, to send code messages freely. I am not versed in international 
law; but if this was not an act of war, it seems to me it must have been 
something akin to it. ` 

“Tf it will make the fact of Mexico's enmity any stronger I should like to 
add that high Mexican officials were on the pny roll of the German Embassy. 
For example, Mario Mendex, director of telegraphs, received a salary of $600 
a month from von Kekhardt. His brother, a senator with influence, received 
the same salary. A third brother who had a position in the post office also 
received $600 a month for opening and reading private letters and passing the 
information along to the Germans. 

“Late in November, 1917, I personally carried a request from Gov. Calles, 
of Sonora, to Rademacher, the German consul at Guaymas, for $150,000, saw 
the money put in a bag and carried the bag, accompanied by Rademacher, to 
Calles. 

“I was able to discover that von Eckhardt had guaranteed to Carranza an 
abundance of capital to turn Mexico into an industrial country. In fact, von 
Eckhardt went to Germany last April for the express purpose of financing 
German corporations and perfecting other arrangements for building great 
chemical plants, textile factories, tanneries, and all the other industries neces- 
sary to make Mexico independent of the United States and Europe. 

‘As soon as the treaty is ratified there will be a hegira of a quarter of a 
million Germans from the United States who will tuke with them to Mexico 
$400,000,000 capital. There are already 150,000 Germans in Mexico and 
German immigration on a large scale will soon turn the country into a German 
colony.” 

GERMANS PROMISED MONEY. 


“The activity of Carranza in driving Americans out and confiscating their 
property is explained by the fact that Germans with plenty of money stand 
ready to pick up the property at bargain rates. 

“Carranza’s plans for acquiring American property do not always go through 
without friction. In June of this year he sent two emissaries, Arturo Rivas 
and one Toledo, to Pelaez, the so-called bandit who dominates the Tampico oil 
fields, with a letter offering Pelaez $200,000 in eash and the position of governor 
of the State of Tamaulipas if he would hand over the oil properties there so he 
could sell them to Germans. Pelaez refused to see the envoys and so the deal 
had to be declared off, much to Carranza’s disgust. I have this information 
from Rivas, who still believed me to be a German agent. 

“The full significance of all this becomes apparent when I tell you. further, 
that part of the German scheme provides for great munition plants at Mexico 
City. which will make it unnecessary for Mexico to import war materials in 
future. The treaty of pence restricts the manufacture of munitions of War in 
Germany, but it doesn't say anything about Germans manufacturing as large 
quantities as they please in Mexico. Thus there is no practical difliculty in the 
way of Germany's plans for the next war. 

“For one thing, there will be no lank of submarine bases and other conven- 
iences. Chile is already practically a German colony and Argentina is rapidly 
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becoming one. German agents are active everywhere in Latin America, and 
the newspapers have told us there is to be extensive German emigration to that 
part of the world in the near future. The result of the war did not end the 
German dream of world conquest; it merely delayed it.” 


(National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. Not to be published before Aug. 31.] 


RUIN OF MEXICO IS NOW COMPLETE. 


NEW York, August 30. 


** Mexico has ceased to exist as a nation, political disintegration is com- 
plete, economic decay and social degeneracy are far advanced, and many of 
the people have succumbed to starvation and disease,” said Dr. Paul Bernado 
Altendorf, who has lived in Mexico since 1914, and who operated there as an 
agent of the Military Intelligence Department of the United States for 20 
months. He ts telling some of the things he learned in that stricken land in 
a series of interviews arranged at his request by the National Association for 
the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, in the hope that he may arouse 
the American people to a realization of the increasing peril south of the Rio 
Grande. 

“Since 1914 I have been in 22 of the 27 States constituting the former 
Mexican Republic, and in most of them in the last two years, traveling almost 
continuously on foot, on mule back, in boats, and on the few trains that are 
still running.” continued Dr. Altendorf. “I traveled as a German; for no 
one but a German is safe in Mexico. 

* Speaking from the fullness of first-hand knowledge thus acquired, it seems 
to me a joke to call Carranza's administration a ‘government.’ No real gov- 
ernment exists south of the Rio Grande, except such authority as a thug with 
a gun exercises over an unarmed victim. Mexico is nothing more than an 
agglomeration of anarchist gangs who kill and plunder with no restraint but 
their own caprices. 

“The so-called ‘rebels’ are no more nor less than banditti. To discriminate 
between Carranzistus and other banditti is to make a distinction without a 
difference. All alike live by plunder. 

“Of these rebels or banditti there are 100,000 men operating in gangs of 
40 to 4,000 under 37 known leaders of importance, who hunt in definite terri- 
tories. In addition there is an unknown number of smaller fry who operate 
independently at times and again seek allegiance to some larger gang when 
they need protection. 

“Included in this 100,000 banditti are about 58.000 men who part of the 
time claim to be Carranzistas and who do actually serve under his banner 
when expedient, 

“But that is not all the story. Carranza’s actual, dependable military 
strenzth is 67,000 men. These men are banditti like all other Mexicans who 
own a gun. They kill and rob just the same as any so-called ‘rebel.’ In fact, 
that is the way most of them get their supplies and their pay. That is also 
the way they make their officers rich; and in this connection it is well to 
remember that the Mexican Army has a higher ratio of generals and colonels 
and majors than any other military organization on earth. Nearly all the 
robberies of paymasters, So frequent in the vil region, are committed by Car- 


ranzistas.” 
PREYING ON THE FOREIGNERS. 


“The point is that there are 167,000 armed men preying indiscriminately upon 
natives and foreigners in Mexico. The men at the top get the Inrgest share of 
the swag; make no mistake about that. Carranza is reputed to have $15,000,000 
on deposit in Chilean banks. His son-in-law, Gen, Aguilar, has suddenly De- 
eome worth 84,000,000. Villa has cleaned up about $18,000,000, part of which 
he has used to finance his raids and to buy such luxuries as three-thousand- 
dollar bath tubs and other things of that sort that a bandit king needs to 
maintain his prestige. The rest is on deposit in banks in El Paso, St. Louis, 
New York, and elsewhere, but none of it in his own name, 

* Gen. Pablo Gonzales, a Carranza general and presidential candidate, who 
was a railroad conductor prior to 1914, now a candidate for the presidency, 
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is reputed to be worth $6,000,000. He owns extensive properties in San An- 
tonio, held under various names. Gen. Enriquez, civil governor of Chihuahua, 
formerly a common laborer, is now worth $500,000, Gen. Carasca, in command 
at Mazatlan, a few years ago a porter earning $1.50 a week, is worth $500,000 
now. Gen. Iturbide, a poor clerk a few years ago, is now well-to-do. 

“Gen. Calles, former governor of Sonora, now in command of the troops 
there and consequently the real ruler, saved more than a million dollars in two 
years out of a Government salary. His son, 21 years old, is already a colonel. 
Gen. Manzo, recently a basket peddler, is now worth several hundred thousand 
dollars. Gen. Francisco Murguia, formerly a poor farmer (a former dictator 
of Chihuahua) is worth $1,500,000. Alvarado, who cleaned out Yucatan, is a 
millionaire, 

“The minor bands pick up whatever they can, hesitating at no atrocity. 
Men have been murdered for an old straw hat in Mexico. In Acaponeta, Terri- 
tory of Tepic, in April, 1918, I saw the body of a poor man who had been 
murdered for his new straw hat, costing $1.25. The two Carranzistaus who shot 
him openly boasted that the sole object of the crime was to get the straw 
hat. They were not even arrested. A man suspected of having a revolver is 
already condemned to death; for a revolver is all that is needed to set a 


Mexican up in the bandit business; while a revolver and a good Stetson hat 
together constitute him a general.” 


TORTURE USED TO EXTORT MONEY. 


“Torture is often resorted to, sometimes to extort money, and sometimes 
out of pure fiendishness. In this connection I should like to mention that a 
large porportion of Mexicans, officers as well as men, are dope fiends. They 
smoke mariguana, which is made from the loco weed familiar to cattle men 
in the Southwest, which has an effect like hasheesh. They will not go into bat- 
tle without a dose of mariguna, which imparts a sort of false courage. In 
fact, the marching song of the Carranzistas is The Tumblebug, a free transla- 
tion of the first of the hundred verses of which one is as follows: 


““T ean not march longer 
Because there is lacking 
Mariguana to smoke.’ 


“The results of bandit rule are appalling. Mexico is sunk to the uttermost 
depths of degradation and misery. The greater number of the stores in 
Mexico under the Diax régime have been looted bare and now stand empty 
and deserted, with windows broken and the buildings more or less wrecked. 
The same thing applies to factories. Such industries as Mexico once had 
are now irreparably damaged. Many manufacturing plants have been de- 
stroyed: many others are not operated because Carranza or some other 
chieftain would seize the product. One copper mine, representing an invest- 
ment of $1,500,000, near Chihauhau City was wantonly destroyed the present 
year, This happens to be one of many instances of destruction that came under 
my personal observation. 

“Even the plants which might be operated so far as other obstacles are con- 
cerned can not obtain labor. The peons would rather join Carranza’s army or 
some other bandit gang and take chances on getting a share of the loot than 
to earn a living by honest work. Even the farmers do not put in more than 
enough crops to afford their families a bare existence because of the certainty 
that the whole would be confiscated.” 


MANY DYING OF STARVATION. 


“As a direct consequence of this almost complete stoppage of useful labor 
the annual death rate from starvation or from diseases due to malnutrition is 
100,000. I myself saw in 14 months of 1917-18 no fewer than 9,000 persons 
dead or dying from starvation or from diseases they were too weak from 
lack of food to resist. On one occasion while journeying in the State of Vera 
ruz I was called into a hovel in which three elderly persons were dying 
of starvation. Next door seven children lay on the floor too weak to move, 
also dying of starvation. In Tepic, especially, people are dying like flies from 
starvation. 
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“Disease rages unchecked. Doctors are few and far between. Drugs are 
almost unobtainable, and the people have no money to buy them if they were 
to be had. Paludismo claims its victims by thousands. So, also, does tubercu- 
losis. Typhus and typhoid fever are very prevalent. 

“To say that the country from end to end is filthy fails to convey an adequate 
idea of its condition. Sanitary conveniences are primitive in the larger places. 
In the smaller towns and villages there are not even outhouses. The streets 
are used instead, and the streets are never cleaned. So far as that is con- 
cerned the streets of the capital itself are rarety cleaned, and some of them 
never are. The pavements in 1918 were broken up and in ruins. 

“Tn this welter of filth many people live the year around. They never sleep 
under a roof, but lie in heaps in doorways in such rags as they wear during the 
day. Victims of the most loathsome diseases squat along the streets to peddle 
articles of food and trifles. Beggars swarm everywhere, clutching at the cloth- 
ing of passers-by and begging for the love of the Holy Mary for a cent to save 
them from starvation. Gaunt women, almost naked, enter the restaurants to 
beg for bones from the plates of customers. Children, too, the smaller ores 
totally naked, the larger ones wearing a few rags, also roam through dining 
rooms foraging for scraps. 

“All are indescribably filthy, for the lower-class Mexican never bathes, nor 
even washes his hands. All are simply alive with vermin. In street cars you 
will see vermin crawling. You can not ride in car or cab without getting vermin 
on you. You must pick them off the bed before retiring. No wonder typhus 
is rampant. I was stricken with the disease nine days after arriving in Mexico 
City.” 

EVERYTHING IS IN RUINS. 


“Many churches are in ruins; the priests have been killed or expelled; the 
nuns—heaven only knows what their fate has been. Valuable paintings stolen 
from the churches have been offered in little shops for a trifle. Many of the 
churches were turned into barracks or into stables and defiled in such other 
ways as depraved ingenuity suggested. In Merida, the capital of Yucatan, 
Alvarado gave orders even to break the bells. Nothing is left of venerable 
cathedrals but the walls and these have been punched full of holes. The 
entrances have been turned into public latrines. In Sonora Gov. Calles would 
not allow a child to be baptized. He lost no opportunity to show his hatred 
of all religion. He offered to rent a church to be used as a market in Hermo- 
sillo for 50 pesos a day. 

“The railroads are in utter ruin. There is only one line upon which sleeping- 
car service is maintained regularly and these cars are generally reserved for 
the use of army officers between Mexico City and Monterey. All upholstering 
has been torn off the seats of day coaches and the wooden hulks swarm with 
vermin. One must often wait for days to board a train, and when at last the 
train appears it takes a whole day or more to cover a distance that should be 
run in a few hours. 

~ Judging from what has been published about Russia, conditions can hardly 
be worse there, if, indeed, they are as bad, as in Mexico. And it must not be 
forgotten that Carranza is the original bolshevist, or perhaps he may have 
gotten the idea from William Bayard Hale and Lincoln Steffens and their Ger- 
man friends. At least, they had long conferences with him at the outset of 
Carranza’s public career, and they were all very thick. Hale was Carranza’s 
particular friend; and it will be remembered that Hale went into Germany 
directly after his last conference with that gentleman. 

“In Mexico, as in Russia, the sinister hand of Germany is found to be pull- 
ing the strings. Trotski and Hale were both very particular friends of Kurt 
Jahnke, head of the German secret service in Mexico, and of von Eckhardt, the 
German ambassador to Mexico. Hale proposed to see Trotski in Switzerland 
when the latter had been sent abroad by von Bernstorff. In fact, there is a 
great deal of circumstantial evidence to show that Germany first instigated 
bolshevism in Mexico to ruin the country so all that was of value could be 
bought in at nominal prices and the way thus paved for the establishment of 
kultur; and, finding the plan worked beyond the expectations, transplanted the 
devilish virus to Russia.” 
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{National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City.] 


Not to be published before September 7. 
Borper SMUGGLING TOTALS $20,000,000 YEARLY. 


NEw YORK, September 6. 


A certain Mexican gentleman residing in San Antonio, Tex., one of the 
numerous agents of Villa, the bandit, will learn from these lines that the 
$30,000 worth of ammunition which he hoped to secure from Dr. P. Amagany 
and smuggle across the border to his chief is not likely to be secured. The 
fact is that “Dr. P. Amagany ” was none other than Dr. P. B. Altendorf, who 
was in the service of the United States Military Intelligence Department, and 
who was spoofing the Mexican gentleman as a means of obtaining information 
about smuggling. Dr. Altendorf told the story, with many additional facts 
about a certain form of activity which is enriching many enterprising citizens 
of the United States and Mexico, to newspaper men at the offices of the 
National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexieo to-day. 

“ No one outside of the Government departments wh:e duty it is to deal 
With border conditions can have any idea of the extent of smuggling going 
on between the United States and Mexico,” said Dr. Altendorf. “ Obviously 
it is impossible to give exact figures; but according to the best available in- 
formation it must amount from $17,000.000 to $20,000,000 u year. Of this 
amount the value of goods smuggled into Mexico from the United States is 
estimated at $12,000,000 to $14,000,000, of which from $4.000,000 to $6,000,000 
represents arms and ammunition going to Carranza, Villa, other bandits, and 
the Yaqui Indians. 

“Villa, in common with other so-called revolutionsts, gets about 60 per cent 
of his arms and ammunition by smuggling from the United States; the other 
40 per cent he purchases from the Carranzistas. I know it seems incredible 
that the troops of any Government should sell arms and ammunition to the 
rebels with which they are supposed to be at war; but this practice is so 
common and so well known throughout Mexico that it no longer excites com- 
ment. Occasionally the Mexican papers contain a brief announcement that a 
few officers have been arrested for this offense, but I never heard of one being 
punished for it.” 


VILLA SMUGGLES 60 PER CENT OF WAR MUNITIONS, 


“But the point of interest in this connection is that Villa smuggles only 60 
per cent of his munitions of war—I mean, of banditry. If that part of his 
supplies were cut off he would be forced out of business; for he could hardly 
keep going on the 40 per cent he buys from Carranzistas. Doesn’t it look as 
if responsibility for Villa's deviltries came pretty close home to the American 
manufacturers and dealers who supply the 60 per cent? And as the Car- 
ranzistas are worse, if that be possible. than the Villistas, and as they, in com- 
mon with other banditti down there, must now also depend entirely upon smug- 
gling for their supplies, doesn’t the whole Mexican situation create a some- 
what embarrassing question of ethics for these same manufacturers and 
dealers? . 

“As for the Government’s responsibility, it is undoubtedly true that to main- 
tain an effective patrol along 1,800 miles of frontier would be a most difficult 
matter; but analogous service has been performed in Europe in certain specific 
instances which could be mentioned. It is also true that the smugglers are 
up to an infinite variety of tricks, and also that the law contains little loop- 
holes through which contraband may trickle. These difficulties might also be 
overcome, 

“Some interesting details about smuggling came to my attention. For in- 
stance, there is a renegade American who was an agent of Mexican Consul 
Garza, at Brownsville, Tex., and also the confidential agent of Carranza, who 
was also at one time the confidential agent of von Eckhardt, the German Am- 
bassndor to Mexico. In the latter capacity he bought $36,000 worth of nickel 
on August 22, 1917, to prevent it from getting into the hands of Americans, 
On December 14, 1918, this man was in Brownsville bidding against Col. Chapa, 
a revolutionist, for a lot of ammunition and rifles worth about $4,000. 
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“The same individual was responsible for the Carrizal massacre on June 21, 
1916, in which 2 American officers and 13 troops were killed and 23 wounded. 
The Carranzistas were short of ammunition at that time and could not have 
made the attack if this American had not purchased and shipped into Mexico — 
$165,000 worth of ammunition. He is a particularly dangerous man, because, 
being in the Mexican consular service, he is allowed to come and go as he 
pleases, 

“The Yaqui Indians purchase in the United States and smuggle across the 
border ammunition to the value of $80,000 to $100,000 a year. They are allowed 
to buy only 100 rounds at a time; but there is no limit to the number of times 
an individual may buy a hundred rounds. All the large general stores along 
the border carry heavy stocks of arms and ammunition, so it is a very simple 
matter to pick ug a supply, if one has a little patience. The Yaquis are well 
armed with the latest type Winchesters, and always have plenty of ammuni- 
tion. In 1918 11 Yaquis were caught smuggling ammunition. They were given 
brief jail terms; but usually nothing happens. 

“Carranza has one agent in Brownsville, Tex., who sent 390,000 rounds of 
ammunition to his employer at one time. Villa must be rather hard pressed 
just now; for in March of the present year his wife pawned her jewelry in 
San Antonio for $4,800 and used the proceeds to pick up a bargain in ammunl- 
tion. I am afraid I may have caused Mr. Villa some embarrassment in ob- 
taining supplies of ammunition, for I reported a good many schemes of his to 
the proper authorities. One particular report, made in November, 1918, con- 
cerned Villa’s plan to smuggle $500,000 in silver bullion across the border near 
Candelaria, Tex., about December 11, and deliver it to an American agent to 
pay for a consignment of ammunition. A watch was set, and Villa did not 
succeed in getting the bullion across until late in January, 1919.” 


AMMUNITION IN WATERMELONS. 


“There is a big drug store in Brownsville which receives shipments of am- 
munition in boxes marked ‘ drugs.’ One dodge resorted to sometimes is to con- 
ceal ammunition in watermelons to get it past the customs authorities. Usually 
it doesn’t seem worth While to take so much trouble; for there are such long 
stretches of unguarded territory that nothing much but laziness need drive a 
smuggler to take risks. 

“Munitions of war are not the only articles smuggled south. For one thing 
a good many stolen automobiles reuch Mexico without paying customs dues, 
One can pick up a car worth $2,000 on the Mexican side of the border for about 
S60). Maria Hass, a notorious German female spy, and her accomplice, Maria 
Wilkinson, in May, 1918, took between $8,000 and $9,000 worth of dutiable 
cons across the Mexican border without paying a cent of dues and delivered 
them to blacklisted German firms in Mexico. In January, 1918, she smuggled 
more than $4,000 worth of dutiable goods across the border. 

“A Mexican who runs a little store in Caborca, Sonora, smuggles an average 
of $20,000 a month across the border. He uses a 4-ton truck, crossing the line 
in the vicinity of Nogales, Ariz., apparently at will. He has been reported many 
times but seems to be immune. Fernandez’s truck generally carries loads both 
ways. for the smuggling is by no means confined to south-bound traffic. As 
already indicated the value of goods smuggled from Mexico into the United 
States is estimated at six to eight million dollars. This formerly included 
about one hundred thousand head of cattle, which are sold to receivers of stolen 
gxis on this side for about $8 a head. Mexican cattle are of very inferior 
quality, but their market value is about $35 a head; so there is a handsome 
protit in it for the patriots who are engaged in receiving stolen goods. Now, 
however, Mexico is stripped pretty clean of cattle. For that matter, Mexico 
has heen looted bare of everything portable. 

“To illustrate, there was the case of a Mexican lawyer whose library in 
Mexico City, valued at $50,000, was stolen. As it included a historical paper 
of great value he obtained a search warrant and exmined several warehouses 
on this side of the border, all of which were filled with stolen goods from 
Mexico, The plunder included such things as hundreds of thousands of tele- 
graph blanks and blank tax receipts, taken because the ignorant thieves did 
net know their value. But the plunder also included great numbers of type- 
writers, sewing machines, and about everything else used in the household or 
in business.” 
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QUANTITIES OF OPIUM SMUGGLED. 


“Great quantities of opium are smuggled across the border. It comes to west 
coast ports of Mexico in Japanese vessels, is brought up the coast in smailt 
Mexican sailing craft and thence finds its way across the border. I reported 
one Mexican opium smuggler, who was caught outside Nogales with 4.500 
pounds of the stuff in an automobile truck. Morphine and cocaine are also 
smuggled extensively, The Germans paid special attention to smuggling drugs 
into Kelly Field, the aviation field near San Antonio during the war, the idea 
being to break down the American flying force; but it didn’t work. But there 
is big money in opium smuggling, anyway. Silks came by the same route from 
China and Japan. 

“There is also a big bootlegging trade across the border. ' Tequilla, which is 
distilled from pulque, brings $8 a quart and is smuggled with comparative ease. 

“Yet another class of goods smuggled into the United States is jewelry 
looted from the homes of wealthy Mexicans or foreigners living in Mexico, 
in many cases theft being preceded by murder. In not a few instances the 
jewelry is received as ransom for kidnaped persons. All of it seems to 
reach American soil. San Antonio is full of pawnshops, and the prawnshops 
seem to be full of this jewelry. Mexicans peddle valuable jewelry in the 
barber shops or at railroad stations or even in the streets. 

“From all this you can readily see that there is a certain small element 
along the border which is opposed to any disturbance of our present relations 
with Mexico. Conditions along the border are disgraceful and should be 
rectified. I feel sure they will be as soon as they are really understood. 
Government representatives, with rare exceptions, are doing their best under 
the circumstances, but they need help from higher up, and this is not 
forthcoming, apparently, because Washington has been too much occupied with 
other matters to give this matter attention.” 


WATRISS APPENDIX B. 


WATER CONCESSION OF COMPANIAN CONSTRUCTORA RICHARDSON, S. A., OF 
Sonora, MEXICO. 


W. E. Richardson, president and general manager; H.. A. Sibbet, vice presi- 
dent and manager; H. E. Green, chief engineer; W. Sidney Smith, superin- 
tendent of irrigation. . 


Published in Diario Official, December 28, 1911. 
(Spanish and English.) | 


Department of interior development, colonization and industry of the United 
States of Merico—Section 5. 


The citizen President of the Republic has been pleased to make the following 
decree: 

“Francisco I. Madero, constitutional President of the United States ot 
Mexico, to the inhabitants thereof, greetings: 

i That the Congress of the union has been pleased to decree the following: 

“The Congress of the United States of Mexico decrees: 

“Sole Article: The contract executed on the 21st of August, 1911, between 
the citizen, Attorney Rafael L. Hernandez, secretary of state and of the 
department of interior development, colonization and industry, as representa- 
tive of the executive of the union, and Mr. Alberto Stein, as representative 
of the Compania Constructora Richardson, S. A., amending the contract of 
the 138th of May, 1911, for the use of the water of the Yaqui River, State of 
Sonora, for irrigation and power purposes, is approved in all its parts. 

“S, Garcia Cuellar, congressman president; Jose Zubieta, senator vice 
president; Alonzo Mariseal y Pina, congressman secretary; Carlos Castillo, 
senator secretary. 

“And so I order that it shall be printed, pablisheds and circulated and that 
due compliance be given to it. 

“Tssued in the palace of the executive power of the union, in Mexico, on 
the 19th day of the month of December, 1911. 

Francisco I. MADERO. 
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“To the citizen, Attorney Rafael L. Hernandez, secretary of State and of 
the department of interior development, colonization, and industry, city.” 
And I inform you of it for your knowledge and its legal effect. 
Mexico, December 26, 1911. 
R. L. HERNANDEZ. 


To ——, 


ee 


The contract referred to by the foregoing decree is as follows: 


[Stamps to the value of $37,540 (37,540 pesos) canceled, $16,520 (16,520 pesos) on 
the contract of the 16th of February, 1909, and $21,020 (21,020 pesos) on the present 
one, which takes the place of the other.] 


CONTRACT. 


Executed between C. Lic Rafael L. Hernandez, secretary of State and of the 
department of interior development, colonization, and industry, in representa- 
tion of the executive of the union, and Mr. Alberto Stein, representing the 
Compania Constructora Richardson, S. A., for the utilization of the waters of 
the Yaqui River, in the State of Sonora, for purposes of irrigation and motive 
power. 

ARTICLE 1. Without prejudice, to any third party, who may have a better 
right, the Compania Constructora Richardson, S. A., organized under the laws 
of the Mexican Republic, is granted up to 3,942,000,000 cubic meters per 
annum, as a maximum, of the waters of the Yaqui River, in the State of 
Sonora: Provided, That such volume does not exceed 65 per cent of the aver- 
uge annual flow of the waters of that river. 

ART. 2. The average annual flow of the Yaqui River will be considered that 
average which results from the measurements which, during a period of five 
years, will be taken by a commission appointed for that purpose by the depart- 
ment of fomento, and which commission will establish the measuring stations 
which may be necessary to keep a constant record of observations during such 
period, which period will date, at latest, from one year after the promulgation 
of the present contract. 

ArT. 3. The volume of water granted shall be dedicated principally to the 
irrigation of the lands situated on both sides of the Yaqui River, whether be- 
longing to the company or to other owners, and also to the development of mo- 
tive power. The company will be authorized to take, through the canals which 
it may construct, the flow of water per second which it may require at the 
different seasons of the year, for the irrigation of land and the development 
of motive power. 

ArT. 4. The company will be bound to supply water for irrigation to the own- 
ers of the lands which lie under the canals that, under the authorization of this 
concession, may be constructed by the company, but without prejudice to the 
latter, making use of its right to use the waters conceded for the irrigation of 
its own land. The department of fomento will decide, in view of the plans, the 
portions of land to which this obligation refers. 

ART. 5. The company will be bound to construct the following works: 

A. One or more dams which may be situated in that section of the Yaqui 
River comprised between the point called Soyopa and the confluence of the 
Babispe River; and along the course of the Babispe River between the conflu- 
ence above mentioned and on the confluence of the Fronteras River on the same 
Babispe River. 

B. A diversion dam at that point on the Yaqui River which is called Los 
Limones. 

C. Two irrigation canals that will start from the dam at Los Limones 
and run, one along the left side of the river and the other along the right 
side. The first will connect at a point called Los Hornos with the canal which’ 
now belongs to the company and serves for the irrigation of the lands situated 
on the left side of the Yaqui River. The second will serve to irrigate the larg- 
est area of land that can be brought under irrigation on the right side of the 
same river. 

D. The system of secondary canals and other works intended for the conduc- 
tion, distribution, and utilization of the waters for the lands belonging to the 
company which are susceptible of irrigation. 

E. The works necessary for the formation of one or more falls, in order 
to utilize the stored waters in the development of electrical energy, which 
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will be applied to industrial purposes in general, and especially to the work- 
ing of pumps which will complete the system of irrigation. 

F. The electric transmission lines and plants which may be necessary for 
utilization of that energy. 

ArT. 6. The company shall be especially bound to respect the present actual 
utilization of the waters of the Yaqui River, which is being made by the 
riverine proprietors below the different storage dams that the company may 
construct. l 

ART. 7. In order to investigate the existing rights and utilizations, as well 
as the volume of these utilizations and the form and other circumstances for 
carrying them out, the department of fomento will appoint a commission to 
make a study of the river as well as the existing canals and irrigation works, and 
which will also proceed to make the above-mentioned investigations. Said com- 
mission will complete its labors within the maximum term of one year from the 
date of the publication of this contract, which term is considered sufficient for 
the completion of the work. Nevertheless, if by reason of superior force, the 
commission can not commence or complete its labors within the period speci- 
fied, said period will be extended as long as may be necessary to compensate the 
time lost. 

ART. 8. As soon as that commission reports, the department of fomento will 
decide on the volumes of water which may be indispensable required to cover 
the present utilizations, as well as the periods, duration, form, and other cir- 
cumstances under which such rights of utilization are to be satisfied, and the 
company will be bound to carry out the rulings which may be issued by the 
department of fomento regarding these points. 

ART. 9. The company must construct its hydraulic works under the condiitons 
which may be approved by the department of fomento in such a way as to allow 
the passage freely in the river in the different seasons of the year of the volume 
of water which may be necessary to supply the amount now actually utilized by 
the different riverine landholders in these different seasons. 

ART. 10. Should the department of fomento consider it more desirable, the 
company shall supply, through its canals, the volumes of water which may be 
specified in accordance with the above stipulations, for the use of the riverine 
landholders who now possess water rights; but under the conditions that such 
riverine landholders shall submit to the regulations of the company approved 
by the department of fomento, and to the reduced tariffs which the department 
may specify in each case, and even free of charge if the said department con- 
sidered it due to them. The company will in no case be bound to allow the 
passage of, or to furnish free of charge or at reduced rates, any volume of 
water greater than that at present actually consumed by the riverine land- 
holders. 

ART. 11. Should the company duly prove to the department of fomento that 
it has the consent of the present users for the execution of its works, and to 
purchase water from itself, it will be under no obligation to supply water free 
of charge or at reduced rates, to which the said users now have a right, nor to 
allow the volume of water hefore mentioned to pass to the river. 

ART. 12. The company will be bound to assist the commissions mentioned 
in articles 2 and 7 in their labors by furnishing, at its own expense, engineers 
who will cooperate with the same, as well as the means to facilitate their 
operation and work, and it will also place at the disposal of the commissions 
referred to in article 2 the present measuring station which: the company has 
established, with all the installations which go with it. 

ArT. 13. The company will be bound to furnish free of charge the water 
which may be required for the domestic use of the inhabitants of the towns now 
existing in the section in which the irrigation is to be developed, authorizing 
this use only by manual means and solely from the canals which belong to the 
company. . 

* Arr. 14. Meanwhile the company does not construct any of the storage dams 
referred to in Clause A of article 5, it will be allowed to charge for the use of the 
water intended for irrigation the prices authorized under the tariff which was 
approved by the department of fomento under date of the 22d of April, 1909, 
in accordance with the concession granted to the said company on the 16th of 
February of the same year. As soon as the company constructs storage dams 
and is in a position to supply water for irrigation at all seasons of the year, it is 
authorized to increase its tariffs and to charge the landholders in general up 
to 1 peso and 50 cents per thousand cubic meters of water, and up to 1 peso for 
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the same volume, to the proprietors of lands irrigated by the water of the 
Porfirio Diaz canal. 

Art. 15. For the purpose of this contract, the company will be subject to the 
following periods, all dating from the day of its publication: 

I. Six months to commence the construction of the canals, diversion gates, 
and other works proposed for the irrigation of the lands situated on the left 
side of the Yaqui River, the plans of which have already been approved by the 
department of fomento, in accordance with the concession of the 16th day of 
February, 1909. 

II. Eighteen months within which to present the plans for storage and di- 
version dams. 

III. Twenty-four months within which to commence the construction of dams. 

IV. Four years within which to present the plans for the works intended for 
the generation of electric energy. 

V. Four years within which to present the plans for the irrigation works 
for the lands on the right side. 

VI. Five years within which to commence the construction of the works 
for the development of electric energy. 

VII. Five years within which to commence the construction of the irriga- 
tien works for the lands on the right side of the river. 

VIII. Six years and six months for the completion of all the works, with 
the exception of those specified in clause D of article 5, which works will be 
constructed as fast as the land is subdivided and sold. 

ABT. 16, The obligations assumed by the concessionaire company with respect 
to the periods specified in this contract will be suspended in all cases of un- 
foreseen accident or superior force which are duly proven. Such suspension 
will only last as long as the duration of the impediment which gave rise to 
it, and the concessionaire company shall present to the department of fomento 
the notices and proofs of the occurrence of the unforeseen accident or superior 
force of such character within the term of three months after it has arisen, 
and the mere fact of its not presenting such notices and proofs within that 
term will preclude the company from ever pleading the circumstance of un- 
foreseen accident or superior force. 

The concessionaire company must likewise present to the department of fo- 
mento the notices and proofs of the resumption of work as soon as the im- 
pediment has ceased, and such notices and proofs must be presented within 
two months following the resumption of work. 

ArT. 17. The strip of land which the company may occupy shall have a width 
of 70 meters for the main canals and of 5 meters for the telegraph, telephone, 
and electric transmission lines. 

AkT. 18. The company binds itself to prove to the department of fomento 
within a period of 18 months from the date of publication of this contract that 
it ean rely on a sum of not less than 1,000,000 pesos with which to commence 
the construction of the dams referred to under Section III of article 15. Within 
the 18 months following it must prove that it possesses not Jess than 4,000,000 
pesos with which to continue the irrigation works. 

ART. 19. The company binds itself to subdivide and sell within a period of 
15 years, to date from the date on which the period of 6 years and 6 months 
referred to in Clause VIII of article 15 expires, all the lands which are its 
property and which are susceptible of irrigation; that is, an area of not less 
than 150,000 hectares, subdividing and selling at least 10,000 hectares 
per anvum. For the purposes of this clause the subdivisions and sales 
which may have been made under the proper conditions before the date on 
which the nbove-specified period will commence to run shall be counted. 

Arr. 20. The lots which are sold shall have a maximum area of 400 hectares, 
and the company shall not sell to any single person more than 2,000 hectares, 

ART. 21. The company shall report to this Department, with all possible 
promptitude, all the sales which it may make and those which exceed 2,000 
hectares, contrary to the provisions of the preceding clause, will be null and 
void. 

ART. 22. The company is granted the use of the waters for purposes of 
irrigation for an indefinite period provided it subdivides the lands which it 
owns, Should the company not comply with the conditions stipulated rela- 
tive to such subdivision, it will forfeit the right to use the water in the same 
proportion in which it fails to comply with the stipulations relative to that 
point. The use of the water for the development of motive power shall last 
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ArT. 23. The company shall not supply water for the irrigation of private 
lands of a greater area than 2,000 hectares, unless such lands are subdivided. 
and always provided that the owners of said lands bind themselves to sell 
said lands in accordance with the stipulations of this contract. 

ArT. 24. The company shall have power to mortgage the lands which it owns 
in any area whatsoever, independently of the concession; but without prejudice 
to the forfeiture of the concession if the company does not comply with the 
obligations specified in article 27. 

In order to encumber or hypothecate the concession, the concessionaire will 
submit to the provisions of Section VII of article 19 of the water law of the 
13th of December, 1910. 

ART. 25. The company shall only have power to transfer the present con- 
cession or any part thereof to individuals, Mexican firms or corporations 
which are organized under the laws of the Republic and with the previous 
permission of the department of fomento. 

ART. 26. The company shall have no power to assign, hypothecate or en- 
cumber this concession, or the works constructed or to be constructed under 
this contract, to any foreign Government or State, or to admit the same as a 
partner, and therefore any covenant made to that effect will be null and void. 

ART. 27. This contract shall be forfeited for any of the reasons specified in 
article 20 of the law of the 13th of December, 1910; and also for noncompliance 
with any of the stipulations of articles 4, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 12, 13, 15, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 23, 24, 25, and 26. 

Before making the declaration of forfeiture, the department of fomento will 
grant the company a period which may be considered desirable within which 
to make its defense, but not to exceed 60 days. The forfeiture shall only take 
effect as regards that part of the concession which has not been complied with. 

ART. 28. This contract takes the place of the one dated the 16th of February, 
1909, which was executed with the same Compania Constructora Richardson, 
S. A., and for that reason its fulfillment is secured by the deposit of 10,000 
pesos in 3 per cent bonds of consolidated internal debt, which the company 
made in the Banco Nacional de Mexico, in guarantee of the fulfillment of 
said contract, of 1909. 

ART. 29, The company shall keep a representative in this city who shall be 
fully authorized and with whom the Government can deal in anything connected 
with this contract. 

ART. 30. In all matters not expressly provided for under this concession, ‘the 
provisions of the law of the 13th of December, 1910, and its regulations shall 
apply, and the company will enjoy all the rights and privileges which the Gov- 
ernment is authorized to grant in accordance with said provisions. 

ART. 31. The company will pay for the stamps required for this contract. 

ART. 32. This contract will be submitted to Congress for approval. 

Mexico, City. August 18, 1911. 

R. L. HERNANDEZ. 
ALBETO STEIN. 

This is a certified copy. 

Mexico City, December 22, 1911. 

Taro. M. E. MAartTINez Baca. 


WATER REGULATIONS OF COMPANIA CONSTRUCTORA RICHARDSON, S. A., OF 
Conora, MEXICO. 


{W. E. Richardson, > preeident and ot manager; H. A. Sibbet, vice president and 
manager ; oe. aR engineer; W. Sidney Smith, superintenden of irrigation 
(Spanish 0 inglit) 


REGULATIONS. 
[English translation.] 


Regulations for the distribution of the waters of the Yaqui River. in the State 
ef Sonora, diverted by the Compania Constructora Richardson, S. A., under 
the contract with that company dated February 16, 1909. 

ARTICLE 1. The irrigation system of the Compania Constructora Richardson, 
S. A., for the lands of the Yaqui Valley, comprises the following works: 

A. A main diversion canal, starting from the left bank of the river and divid- 
ing into the west and the east branches. 
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B. The primary canals, which will start from the main canal and its 
branches among which is included the Porfirio Diaz Canal. 

C. The secondary canals which will start from the primary canals. 

D. The tertiary canals which will start from the secondary canals and supply 
water to the individual canals for each piece of land under cultivation, which 
in turn will feed the irrigating streams. 

E. Finally, all the construction works, such as dams, intakes, head gates, 
check gates, bridges, ete. 

ART. 2. For the purposes of the maintenance and operation of the irrigation 
system, the company shall have exclusive charge of the main canal, the branches 
and all construction works pertaining to same, such as head and check gates, 
bridges, ete. 

ART. 3. The respective landholders shall have charge of the primary, second- 
ary. and tertiary canals, as well as the construction works pertaining to same. 
Consequently, the construction of this part of the irrigation system and its 
Maintenance to supply the water shall be for the account of all landholders 
receiving water from each primary canal in proportion to the area of land 
Which they own. 

ART. 4. For the puropses of articles 10 and 15 of the water ‘tariff. each pri- 
wary canal, together with all the works pertaining thereto, shall be considered 
as a section for the supplying of water. 

Therefore the water users of each section shall name a common represente- 
tive who shall deal directly with the company in all matters relating to the 
maintenance of the works and the diversion and use of the water. 

ART. 5. The representative of each section shall have the following duties: 

A. To comply with and enforce the obligations imposed by the water tariff 
und these regulations. 

B. To maintain in good condition and ready for service the hydraulic works 
for the distribution of the water, for which purpose he shall fix by agreement 
with the landholders the amount that each landholder should contribute, the 
method of handling the funds and the form in which the work is to be car- 
ried on. 

C. To apply to the company for the total amount of water that the land- 
holders he represents may need, specifying, although approximately, the 
amount to be supplied to the landholders monthly during the irrigation sea- 
son each year. With the said application he shall deliver to the company 
the total water rental covering the total amount of water that may be needed. 

D. To see to the distribution of the water among landholders he represents 
according to the amount that each landholder has applied for. 

E. To be the intermediary for the applications which the water users make 
to the company and the complaints or claims made against the company. 

ArT. 6. The annual irrigation season will commence on July 15 and close 
on June 15 of the year following. 

ART. 7. All water users must file their applications, at the latest, within the 
15 days prior to that on which the irrigation season commences. 

ArT. 8. The applications must be made out in duplicate on the printed forms 
furnished by the company and approved by the Department of Fomento. They 
Will show, although only approximately, the monthly amounts of water that 
the company is to deliver. 

ART. 9. The representatives of the water users must notify the company at 
least 48 hours in advance of any change in the monthly delivery of water 
applied for. 

ART. 10. The company will not take action on any application, complaint, 
or claim that is not made through the respective representatives of the water 
users, | 

ART. 11. The company will not take any action on applications for water 
which may be filed at a time not included in the regular season fixed for that 
purpose, except in case of unforeseen circumstances or acts of nature so de- 
tined by the Department of Fomento. In such cases the company shall render 
a correct report upon the application. 

Should anyone purchase land during the irrigation period and desire to 
cultivate same, the company shall be obliged to receive and act upon his 
application for water, although the same is filed at a time not included 
within the period fixed by article 7 hereof. 

ART. 12. When it is necessary to supply the water by rotation, as provided 
in urticle 7 of the tariff, the distribution shall be made among the primary 
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canals commencing at the intake of the main canal and proceeding in a 
descending order. 

The duration of each rotation shall be fixed by agreement among all the 
representatives of the water users, serving as a basis. 

A. The amount of water available. 

B. The areas to be irrigated according to the applications filed and the 
necessities of the system of cultivation established upon the lands. 

C. Effort will be made to supply water to the greatest number of users 
possible, but the length of each rotation should not be so short that it will 
endanger the crop. 

In case the water users do not reach an agreement among each other or 
with the company the matter will be submitted for decision to the Department 
of Fomento, together with all the necessary information, data, and details 
to give a proper understanding. 

Until the department shall decide, the length of time fixed by the company’s 
engineer shall be adopted provisionally, without prejudice to the rights of 
those who may be injured by the temporary decision to receive indemnity 
according to the final decision rendered by the Department of Fomento. 

ART. 13. The company will appoint, under the orders of a chief, the canal 
watchmen and gate keepers it may deem necessary for the policing and main- 
tenance of the main canal, its branches, and the construction works pertain- 
ing thereto. 

The company shall advise the water users of the persons appointed in ac- 
cardance with this article. 

These persons shall be the only ones who, under the orders of the company, 
may operate the gates of the main canal and its branches. 

These persons may, in certain cases, assist the other employees of the irri- 
gation system, when circumstances may so require and upon application of 
interested parties. 

ArT. 14. All persons other than those designated by the company are hereby 
prohibited from operating the gates of the main canal and its branches and from 
constructing in said main canal and Drenches any new work or from modifying 
those already existing. 

ART. 15. Likewise, all persons other than those designated by the water users 
for the distribution of water are hereby prohibited from operating the gates 
in the other canals of the irrigation system. 

ART. 16. The modification of the irrigation system without the consent of the 
Department of Fomento, after hearing the company, is hereby prohibited. 

ART. 17. It is prohibited to throw foreign materials or objects into the canals 
or to prevent the free flow of the water. 

ART. 18. For the purpose of policing, maintaining, and repairing the irriga- 
tion system, a right of way two meters wide is hereby established over the 
length of each and everyone of the canals forming the system, and the passage 
of the representatives of the water users; the employees, canal watchmen, and 
gatekeepers of the company shall in no way be impeded 

ART. 19. Under no circumstances shall the establishment of warehouses, 
shops, factories, stables, pig pens, and, in general, anything that might pro- 
duce substances to contaminate the water to the damage of the public health, 
be permitted within a distance of 20 meters from the banks of the canals. 

ART. 20. The company shall have the right to increase the development and 
capacity of the canals for the purpose of conducting a greater volume of water 
through them, but in each case the company must first secure the respective 
authorization from the Department of Fomento. 

ART. 21. In case it should become necessary to make repairs or modifica- 
tions in the works of the system, in order to improve their operation or the utili- 
zation of the water, the company may suspend the use of the water, but only 
for such time as is strictly necessary, giving such notice to the water users as 
the time may permit. For the purpose of proceeding with such work, the com- 
pany should first obtain the necessary authorization from the Department of 
Fomento, for whieh purpose the company shall submit such reports to justify 
the work as may be necessary. In all cases the company shall be obliged to 
furnish to the water users such amount of water that it may have failed to 
deliver to them as soon as the works or repairs are completed. 

ART. 22. The company shall be responsible for all damages that may be 
caused to the water users through the suspension of the water supply in the 
cases referred to in the foregoing article, provided the Department of Fomento 
declares the conduct of the company unjustifiable. 
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ART. 23. The company shall not be responsible for damages caused to the 
water users on account of scarcity of water in the river or the suspension of 
the water supply through unforeseen accident to the works of the system, which 
it is not possible for the company to remedy immediately, in the judgment of 
the Department of Fomento. 

ART. 24. The methods used for measuring the water carried by the canals 
and furnished to the water users shall be such as are approved by the Depart- 
ment of Fomento, after being submitted by the company. To cover this point 
the company will publish complete instructions, approved by the Department of 
Fomento, for the use of the gatekeepers. 

ART. 25. In case of disagreement us to the measurement of water, the chief 
gatekeeper of the company, in the presence of the respective representatives, 
shall take the measurement in question, and in the event of the disagreement 
still existing the company’s engineer shall decide the case. Should the parties 
interested not accept this decision the matter shall be referred to the Depart- 
ment of Fomento, which shall make proper disposition of same. 

ArT. 26. The company shall post in a public place in its offices detailed lists 
of the amounts of water carried by the primary canals. 

The company shall furnish monthly to the water users or their representa- 
tives the corresponding lists. 

If within a period of 10 days after their delivery the representatives of the 
water users make no protest, these lists will be considered accepted by the 
interested parties, 

ART. 27. The water users are obliged to maintain and keep in good condition 
the necessary drainage ditches in order to afford an outlet for the excess water 
from their lands. 

ART. 28. If on account of the bad condition of the canals and other works 
under the case of the water users, they are not-able to receive the amount of 
water applied for to the company, they shall not be considered as coming under 
the conditions referred to in article 9 of the water tariff. 

ART. 29. The penalties established by the law of December 13, 1910, are 
applicable both to the company and the users of the waters referred to in these 
regulations. 

Mexico, May 19, 1911. 

M. MARROQUIN Y RIVERA. 

A true copy. 


Mexico, May 22, 1911. 
E. MARTINEZ Baca, 


El Official Mayor. 
FRANCO, ONTIREN, 
Confrontada. 
M. R. VERA, 
Conforme. 


TARIFF PERTINENT TO WATER CONCESSION OF COMPANIA CONSTRUCTORA RICHARD- 
son, S. A., OF SONORA, MEXICO. 


W. E. Richardson, president and general manager; H. A. Sibbet, vice president and 
manager; H. E. keen. chief engineers W. Sidney Smith, superintendent of irrigation. 
(Spanish and English.) J 


TARIFF. 
[English translation.) 


Tariff to which the Compania Constructora Richardson, S. A., shall be sub- 
ject in selling the water from the Yaqui River, State of Sonora, of which it is 
the concessionaire. 

ARTICLE 1. According to the provisions of the contract of the 16th of Febru- 
ary, 1909, executed between Mr. Alberto Stein and the secrefary of the office 
of Fomento, the company is obliged to keep in good order the hydraulic works 
on the main canal, in order that it may deliver water to the consumers to the 
extent of an equitable division among all the lands now cultivated or those 
which, in the future, may be put under irrigation. 

ART. 2. The concessionary company shall not establish in any manner so- 
called “ water rights,” and therefore each owner of land, whatever may be its 
area, is entitled to receive water for its irrigation. 
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ART. 3. The maximum price that the company may charge at present shall 
be 80.80 Mexican currency for each 1.000 cubic meters of water which shall be 
delivered at the main canal. ; 

ART. 4. The minimum quantity of water that the owners of irrigable lands 
may ask annually shall be 3.125 cubic meters per hectara. 

ART. 5. The maximum quantity of water that the company shall be obliged 
to furnish to each consumer shall be 12,500 cubic meters per hectara per annum. 

ART. 6 The owners of land irrigable with the company’s water shall have 
the right to demand its delivery to them to the extent of 2.000 cubic meters 
per hectara per month until the quantity of 12,500 cubic meters mentioned 
in the previous article has been delivered. When they make their request fer 
Said water they shall give at least 24 hours’ notice, expressing the date on 
Which the water shall be delivered and the quantity they desire furnished 
them. 

ArT. T. In times of searcity the company shall distribute water in propor- 
tion to the area of the lands to be irrigated, and, if it is necessary, it shall be 
delivered to them in turn or in groups. 

ArT. 8. The payment of the amounts specified by this tariff shall be made in 
advance and for the total amount of water required. 

ArT. 9. The users of water shall be entitled to have delivered to them by 
the company in the following year the quantity of water which they have not 
used during the preceding vear und for which they have paid. 

ART. 10. The consumers shall build, at their own expense, the secondary 
canis, or laterals, for bringing the water to the land to be irrigated; and, in 
cases provided by article 15, the owners in each district who make use of the 
same canal shall have a common representative, who shall make request for 
water for the canals under his supervision and arrange the distribution of 
the water delivered by the company at the head gate in the main canal. 

ART. 11. In order to abtain water for the irrigation of their lands, private 
parties, exclusive of owners of a lateral canal, or community owners, as men- 
tioned in articles 10 and 15, shall make request of the company, in writing, in 
duplicate, mentioning the area of the land to be irrigated, data necessary for 
its identification, and the quantity desired. The company shall return one copy 
of this request with annotations of the date and hour of its presentation, and 
shall keep the duplicate at the main office of the company for the inspection of 
the public. 

ART. 12. The consumers shall advise the company, in writing, in duplicate, 
of transfers of land made by theni. 

ArT. 13. The consumers shall construct, at their own expense, and under the 
supervision of the company, the structures which shall be established) in the 
main canal for the diversion of water: these works to be the property of the 
company > or they may elect that the company build said structures, in which 
ease the consumers shall be obliged to pay as compensation $1 Mexican eur- 
reney for each 1,000 cubic meters of water instead of 30.80 as established by 
the third clause hereof, 

ART. 14. The owners of the land contiguous to the lateral canal Porfirio 
Diaz who shall make use of the water of the company shall pay one-half of the 
price fixed by article 3 of this tariff in accordance with the provision of article 
5p of the contract executed by the company with the secretary of Fomento on the 
16th of February, 1909, and said water shall be delivered from the main canal 
of the company to said landowners at the head gate of the said Porfirio Diaz 
Canal, and subject to the provisions of articles 4. 5. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 13 
of this tariff. 

Arr. 15. When a lateral canal is suitable for the use of several landowners 
Without detriment to the owners of said canal such canal owners are obliged 
to permit its use, provided they are coimpensated in proportion to the cost of 
such lateral. 

ART. 16. The company shall be obliged to Keep records in detail of the quan- 
titles of water Which it is delivering to each distriet in accordance with the 
terms of article 11. 

ART. 17. The company shall be obliged to publish the rules and regulations 
Which it employs for measuring and delivering the water to consumers, 

ART. 1S. The records referred to in article 16 shall be subject to the inspec- 
lien of the public, in order that the interested parties may make such observa- 
tions as they may deem convenient respecting their conformity. 

Mexico, April 22, 7909, 

Approved. 

(Signed) A. ALDASORO. 
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CONCESSION RELATIVE TO STATE TAXES ON LANDS OF COMPANIA CONSTRUCTORA 
RICHARDSON, 8. A., OF SONORA, MEXICO. 


[W. E. Richardson, president and general manager; H. A. Sibbet, vice president and 
manager. (Spanish and English.) } 


Contract entered into between the executive of the state on one part and on 
the other Mr. Alberto Flores in the capacity of attorney for the Compania 
Constructora Richardson, S. A., in regard to the reduction of taxes on sales of 
property made by the said company. 

ARTICLE 1. All sales made by the Compania Constructora Richardson, S. A., 
or its legal successors or assigns of the property that it now has within the 
comprehension of the Yaqui Valley, in this state, in favor of third persons or 
companies during the term of 10 years, counting from the date on which this 
contract may be approved by the honorable congress, shall cause the tax on 
transfer of property fixed by article 1 of the law No. 2 of September 20, 
1881, on the total value of the hectares sold, at the rate of $6 (6 pesos) for 
each hectare, whatever may be the actual selling price, with the understanding 
that the said price of 6 pesos for each hectare shall serve in the future as the 
basis upon which the acquirers or purchasers shall pay the ordinary land tax 
of $ per thousand established by the law No. 20 of January 16, 1904. 

ArT. 2. All the property that the company now has in the said Yaqui Valley, 
for the same term of 10 years, to be counted from the next fiscal year, shall 
cause the land tax of 8 per thousand upon the total value of said land, com- 
puted at the rate of 4 pesos for each hectare, with the understanding that no 
subsequent law shall change or derogate such valuation. 

ART. 3. The Compania Constructora Richardson, S. A., can not transfer this 
concession Without the express consent of the state government. 

ART. 4. The concessionary company and the persons or companies that with 
the permission of the executive may succeed it by transfer, purchase, or some 
other legal title, as well as the employees, stockholders, and other persons whc 
may have interest in it, shall be considered always as Mexicans in all the 
uffuirs relative to this contract, and shall be submitted exclusively to the juris- 
diction of the courts of the republic or of the state, as the case may be. 

ART. 5. The concessionary company and the foreigners or their legitimate 
successors who may take part in its affairs, in whatever capacity, can never 
claim under any pretext the right of foreigners, since they shall have only 
the rights and privileges that the federal laws or those of this state, as the 
case may be, give to Mexicans. Consequently the diplomatic agents shall have 
no intervention. 

ART. 6. This concession shall become void by the violation of article 3, and 
the annulment shall be declared administratively by the executive of the state, 
previously giving the company a hearing with a term not exceeding 30 days. 
The declaration made in this form shall have no ulterior recourse. 

ArT. 7. The company contracts the obligation to give to the Government when 
the latter may ask for same the economical and statistical data that may be 
desired relative to its business. 

ART. 8. The stamps and expenses of any kind that this contract may cause 
rhall be for the account of the Compania Constructora Richardson, S. A. 
Made in duplicate at Hermonillo, on the 21st day of the month of September, 
199. 

ALBERTO CURILLAS. 
BRIGIDO CARO. 
A. FLORES. 


DEFENSE SUBMITTED TO THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT OF MEXICO BY THE RICHARDSON 
CONSTRUCTION Co. (INC.), AGAINST THE PROPOSED NULLIFICATION OF ITS CoN- 
CESSION GRANTED AUGUST 18, 1911, FOR THE USE OF THE WATERS OF THE YAQUI 
RIVER, CONSISTING OF A COPY OF THE ORIGINAL IN SPANISH AND AN ENGLISH 
TRANSLATION. 


Mr. SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE AND FOMENTO: 

H. A. Sibbet, vice president of the Richardson Construction Co. (Inc.), before 
you regpectfully deposes: 

That in exercise of the rights granted in the last part of article 27 of its con- 
cession of August 18, 1911, and approved by the Federal congress December. 
19 of said year, said company, acting through me, hereinafter sets forth its 
defense against the declaration of forfeiture of said concession. 
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COMMUNICATION FROM THE DEPARTMENT. N 

1. Mr. Alberto Stein, the representative of said company in the City of 
Mexico, transmitted to us your communication No. 4360-bis, which he received 
from the bureau of waters of the department, under your able direction, the 
21st day of last December. Said communication is as follows: 

“ Referring to the coutract entered into between this department and sald 
company August 18, 1911, for the use of the waters of the Yaqui River to the 
maximum amount of 3,942,000,000 cubic meters per annum for the irrigation of 
its lands, I hereby affirm that the company you represent, not having com- 
plied with the obligations imposed upon it by articles 4, 5, 9, 15, 18, 19, and 21 
of the aforesaid concession, said concession should be declared forfeited, as 
provided in article 27 thereof; and in order that the said company may submit 
its defense and pursuant to the article last above cited, it is hereby granted the 
period of two months, not subject to extension, for this purpose, with the under- 
standing that in the event that no such defense is submitted this department 
shall definitely decree the forfeiture of said concession. The foregoing is trans- 
mitted to you for your information and action.” 

In accordance with the terms of the aforesaid communication there are six 
causes of forfeiture set forth by that. department. which, being classified in ac- 
cordance with the articles of the concession that are alleged to have been vio- 
lated, are as follows, to wit: 

Cause I. Article 4. 

Cause II. Articles 5 and 15. 

Cause III. Article 9. 

Cause IV. Article 18. 

Cause V. Article 19. 

Cause VI. Article 21. 

None of the foregoing causes of forfeiture are justified, as is hereinafter 
shown. 

CAUSE I. 


2. Article 4 of the concession, which is alleged to have been violated, provides 
as follows: 

“The company is obligated to supply water for irrigation to the owners of 
lands situated under the canals which, by authorization of this contract, it 
hereafter builds, without prejudice to the right of the company to use water for 
the irrigation of its own lands, 

“The department of fomento shall determine, in accordance with the maps, 
those portions of the land to which this obligation applies.” 

The department does not state, as it should have done, the specific cases in 
which the company has failed to supply water for irrigation to the owners of 
lands situated under the canals of the company, an omission that is unwar- 
rantable when one takes into consideration the seriousness of such a declara- 
tion of forfeiture and the principle of equity that requires that charges be spe- 
cific, in order that the defense thereto may likewise be specific. 

Nevertheless, the company is in a position to affirm that it has never failed 
to deliver water for irrigation to the owners of lands situated under its canals, 
in accordance with the terms of the concession and the respective regulations 
and tariff. 

3. Article 4 of the concession above cited does not impose upon the company 
in absolute terms the obligation to deliver to the owners of lands all of the 
water by them applied for. The obligation of the company is subject to the fol- 
lowing conditions: 

(a) That the lands for the irrigation of which water is applied for be situated, 
as stated in said article 4, under the canals that are built by the company. 

(bL) That the said lands be owned by the applicants, since said article speaks 
expressly of the owners of lands. 

(c) That the owners of lands be governed by the tariff approved by said 
department and by the regulations adopted for its application. This condition 
is expressly set out in article 14 of the concession, as follows: 

“ During such time as the company shall not have built the storage reservoirs 
referred to in article 5. subsection A, it may charge for water to be used for 
irrigation the price authorized in the tariff which was approved by the de- 
partment of fomento April 22, 1909, in accordance with the concession granted 
to said company April 16 of said year. 

“When the company shall have constructed said storage reservoirs and 
is able to supply water for irrigation during all seasons of the year, it may 
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increase the tariff rates and charge not to exceed $1.10 (pesos) per thousand 

cubic meters of water delivered to landowners in general, and $1 (peso) for 

rues oun delivered to the owners of land irrigated under the Porfirio Diaz 
anal.” 

4. Relative to the first point, the company is able to maintain that at all 
times it has furnished to the owners of lands situated under its canals the 
water they have applied for, to the limit of the capacity of its irrigation works, 
as provided in the tariff. If there have been owners of lands not so situated 
that have applied for water for irrigation such applications would not come 
within article 4 of the concession, and therefore failure to accede thereto 
would not imply a violation of said article. With relation to lands situated 
under the canals of the company, the following table shows the amounts of 
water that were delivered from July, 1911, to December 31, 1918: ` 


hand under} Water deliv- 


Trrigation year. cultivation; ered (cubic 
(hectares). meters). 
Deals VST E e cee et oe ecu la ete tee as ie aia Sy be toe 9, 893 | 80, 662, 706 
JOLY VV 2 SUNG O18 sid orca bon uvcns T mcs usaaais clean 10, $53 96, 552, 308 
SUS TO) SJ, 19 Ae E A canara amuse 10,811 75, 567, 784 
Pale TOL = e T vay orcn urns deaauiaeumdene aauseante ve semen eueeceas wosines Ay 53, 522,373 
JOY. 19) JUNG) 10 Giese cesar, oe wrt acesiciaie wie ae tance <slaatr ad cat baniataes 5, 982 66 518 
JUS POTG J UNG VOUT ox coast casranterok T aaiea teed E E S 6, 746 82, 579, 501 
Diy VOL oo Ie, IIB eeraa us as ee ea ao E e d aie 11, 023 101,771,234 
DU VO T A E Coe bi aahlee named tren ce lumcaua nae 8,621 55, 935,977 


In this connection it should be observed: 

(a) That the decrease of the areas in cultivation after June, 1915, was due 
to the revolutionary conditions then prevailing in that district, as well as in 
other parts of the country, and in no way to the inadequate capacity of the 
canals to supply the water applied for. 

(ù) For the year 1917-18 the increase is perceptible, and it appears that the 
increase will be still greater for the year 1918-19, judging from the figures 
shown for the last half of the year 1918. This is due to the great efforts to 
this end made by the company, in spite of the absence of security and the dis- 
turbed conditions that still continue to exist in that section of the country. 

5. With reference to the point mentioned under subdivision B, of paragraph 
3. the company has been under no obligation to supply water to persons apply- 
ing for same for the cultivation of lands belonging to other people, pursuant to 
authorization or permits issued for this purpose by the local authorities. If 
such authorizations or permits have been granted, they can in no way be 
obligatory upon the company in opposition to the terms of the concession; and 
the refusal of the company to supply water under such circumstances can not, 
therefore, be construed as a violation of article 4 of the concession, which in 
express terms defines and safeguards the rights of the company. 

6. With relation to the points referred to in subsection C, of paragraph 3, 
the company recalls that in August, 1918, certain water users refused to receive 
water In the manner provided in the regulations and tariff, as approved by 
the department of fomento, affirming that the water should be delivered 
directly onto the lands, instead of at the intake gates of the primary canals in 
the main canal of the company. In this connection the following provision © 
Should be cited: 

(a) From the tariff approved by the department of fomento, April 22, 1909, 
in accordance with the original concession of February 16, 1909, which was 
substituted by the concession now in force: 

“ ARTICLE 1. In accordance with the provisions of the contract of February 
16, 1909, entered into between Mr. Alberto Stein and the department of fomento, 
the company is obligated to maintain the principal irrigation works, in order 
to he able to make an equitable distribution of the available water to the lands 
now in cultivation and that may hereafter be brought under irrigation. 

“ ART. 10. The water users shall build, at their own expense, the secondary 
or lateral canals for conveying the water to the lands to be irrigated, and in 
the cases mentioned in article 15 the landowners of each section who use the 
same canal shall have a common representative to apply for water for his 
district and also to distributé the water delivered at the intake gates of the 
main canal.” 
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(b) From the regulations approved by the department of fomento, May 
27, 1911, in accordance with the original concession, which was substituted by 
the one now in force: 

“ArT. 2. For the purpose of maintaining and operating the irrigation system 
the main canal and its branches and all the structures appertaining thereto, 
such as head gates, check gates, bridges, etc., shall be under the exclusive 
supervision of the company. 

“ArT. 3. The primary, secondary, and terciary canals, and likewise the 
structures existing therein, shall be under the supervision of the respective 
landowners. Therefore, the construction of this part of the irrigation system, 
and likewise the maintenance and operation thereof, shall be for the account 
of all landowners who receive water through the primary canals proportion- 
ately to the area of land belonging to each. 

“ArT. 4. For the purposes of articles 10 and 15 of the respective tariff, each 
primary canal and all works used in connection therewith for the delivery of 
water shall be considered a district. 

“Therefore the water users of each district shall designate a common rep- 
resentative who shall deal directly with the company in all matters pertaining 
to the maintenance of the irrigation system and the diversion and use of 
water. 

“ArT. 5. The representative of each district shall be obligated : 

“(a) To comply with the obligations imposed by the tariff and these regula- 
tions. 

“(b) To maintain in good serviceable condition the hydraulic works for the 
distribution of the water, for which purpose he shall fix, by agreement with 
the landowners, the quota that each shall pay, the manner of administering 
the funds, and the form in which work is to be carried on. 

“ArT. 14. All persons, other than those designated by the company, are 
prohibited from operating the head gates of the main canal and its branches, 
and likewise from constructing in said canal and its branches any new work or 
from modifying the work now existing. 

“ART. 15. Likewise, all persons other than those designated by the water 
users for the distribution of the waters are prohibited from operating the 
head gates or other canals of the irrigation system.” 

To such an extent was the attitude of the company justified in opposing 
the onerous modification of its obligations that the department. under your 
able direction, ordered the water users to appoint a common representative 
for each irrigation district to receive the water at the intake gates of the 
primary canals, and this has been done. 


CAUSE II. 


7. The articles of the concession that the department cites with relation to 
this second cause of forfeiture are as follows: 

ArT. 5. The company is obligated to undertake the following works: 

A. One or more storage dams to be situated in that section of the Yaqui 
River comprised between the point called soyopa and its confluence with the 
Babispe River and in the Babispe River between said confluence and the 
confluence of the Fronteras and Babispe Rivers. 

B. A diversion dam at that point on the Yaqui River, Known as Los 
Limones. 

C. Two irrigation canals starting from the dam at Los Limones and ex- 
tending one along the left and the other along the right bank of the river, 
the first connecting at Los Hornos with the canal now belonging to the company 
and serving for the irrigation of the lands situated on the left side of the 
Yaqui River; and the second for the irrigation of the largest area of land possi- 
ble on the right bank of the river. 

D. The systems of secondary canals and other works intended for conveying, 
distributing, and utilizing the waters for lands belonging to the company sus- 
ceptible of irrigation. 

E. The works necessary for the formation of one or more falls, in order to 
utilize the stored waters in the development of electrical power to be used for 
industrial purposes in general, and especially to operate the pumps necessary 
to complete the irrigation system. 

F. The electric transmission lines and the plants necessary to utilize the 
electrical power. 

ART. 15. For the purpose of this concession, the company shall be governed 
by the following periods, all dating from the day of its publication: 
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I. Six months to commence the construction of the canals, headgates, and 
other projected works for the irrigation of the lands situated on the left bank 
of the Yaqui River, the plans of which have already been approved by the de- 
partment of fomento in accordance with the concession of the 16th day of Feb- 
ruary, 1909. 


H. Eighteen months within which to present the plans for the storage and 
diversion dams. 


HI. Twenty-four months within which to commence the construction of the 


IV. Four years within which to present plans for the proposed works for the 
generation of electric power. 

V. Four years within which to present plans of the works for the irrigation 
of lands on the right bank of the river. 

VI. Five years within which to commence the constuction of the works for 
the development of electric power. 

VII. Five years within which to commence the construction of the works for 
the irrigation of lands on the right bank of the river. 

VIII. Six years and six months for the completion of all the works, with the 
exception of thoes specified in section D of article 5, which works will be con- 
structed as fast as the land is subdivided and sold. 

These articles contain one express exception with relation to their applica- 
tion, Which is set forth in the following article: 

“ ART. 16. The obligations incurred by the concessionaire company concerning 
the periods of time fixed in this concession shall be suspended in case of fortui- 
tous circumstances or acts of God, duly substantiated. 

“The said suspension shall continue*only for such time as the cause thereof 
continues and the concessionaire company shall present to the department of 
fomento notices and evidence of such fortuitous circumstances or acts of God 
of the nature mentioned, within a period of three months from their occurrence, 
and should the company fail so to present such notices and evidences it shall 
at no time be heard to allege such fortuitous circumstances or acts of God. 

“The company shall also present to the department of fomento notices and 
evidence of the immediate resumption of work upon the removal of the hind- 
rance, which notices and evidence shall be filed within two months following 
resumption.” 

8. In the early part of 1912 conditions in the district in which the works of 
the company are situated assumed such a grave character of insecurity that 
it was impossible for the company to continue the construction of the projected 
works. Exercising the rights conferred by article 16 in May, 1912, the company 
applied for the suspension of the periods set forth in its concession and filed 
evidence in support thereof. In the judgment of the department of fomento the 
evidence submitted was convincing and on August 9 of the said year of 1912 said 
department addressed to the company communication No. 1030, the relevant part 
whereof being as follows: 

“Referring to the applicntions presented to this department by you as at- 
torney in fact of the Richardson Construction Co., (Ine.), concessionaire for 
the use of waters of the Yaqui River in the State of Sonora for purposes of 
irrigation, requesting. in view of the conditions existing in that district. that 
the periods stipulated in article 15 of the contract of August 18. 1911, be sus- 
pended, I hereby state that in view of the reports in possession of this depart- 
met, it accedes to you application and therefore the periods mentioned in 
article 15 of said concessions are suspended, until tranquillity is restored to the 
State of Sonora and normal conditions again prevail in the region of the Yaqui 
Valley. which I transmit to you for your consideration and action.” 

The concession of August 18, 1911, was approved by the federal congress De- 
cember 19 of the same year and was published in the official paper the 28th 
day of said month, from which last date all the periods established in article 
15 are reckoned, as provided in said article. 

From December 28, 1911, to the month of May, 1912, in which application 
was made for the suspension of said periods, not even the first 6 months stipu- 
lated in article 15 for the commencement of the construction of the proposed 
irrigation system had expired; much less the greater periods of 18 and 24 
months and of four, five and six and a half years specified in subdivisions II 
to VII of said article 15. 

9. The conditions of insecurity. disturbance, and depredations that occassioned 
the suspension of the periods applied for in May, 1912, have not yet ceased. 
Alternatively they have been critical and then less serious but substantially 
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have continued to exist, so that no one can say that the situation in that dis- 
trict has become normal nor that tranquillity has been restored to the State 
of Sonora. For this reason the said periods have not again begun to run. 
To cite occurrences well known to the public, of which without doubt reports 
exist in the department under your able direction, furnished by the government 
of the State of Sonora and by the military authorities, I shall mention the 
following: ; 

(a) In the month of October, 1917, Gen. P. Elias Calles, chief of the military 
operations in Sonora and Mr. C. G. Soriano, acting governor of the State of 
Sonora, issued the following proclamation: 

“ Notwithstanding the continuous, prudent and well-intentioned efforts made 
by the Government to reach a peaceful solution of the intolerable situation 
created since time immemorial in the State, principally in the central and south- 
ern districts thereof, by the rebellion of the Yaqui tribe, the inevitable moment 
has arrived of undertaking an armed, firm, certain, radical, and decisive cam- 
paign to put a definite end to a state of things that threatens to perpetuate 
itself, to keep business paralyzed and the sources of production closed in the 
richest sections of the State, with continuous alarm to the inhabitants of said 
region, important elements of labor and order, who are being slowly and cruelly 
destroyed by a relatively insignificant group of individuals who are refractory 
to all civilizing influence. 

“It would be jdle to try to set forth in detail the grave situation that in all 
time, but especially at the present time, has been and is being created by the 
banditry of the Yaquis. If they have heretofore constantly retarded the work 
and the exploitation of the best districts in the State, and have sown mourn- 
ing and desolation in its families, producing a deplorable economic depression 
in said State, . . . it is now necessary to terminate in the shortest time 
possible and definitely such acts, which speak slightingly of our progress.” 

Unfortunately this campaign, like others begun on a small scale against the 
Yaquis, was not continued to such point as to destroy the cause of the assaults, 
attacks, and systematic assassinations of these rebellious Indians. 

(a) On the 6th day of December, 1917, a band of several hundred Indians 
attacked the town of Esperanza, burned the principal buildings of the com- 
pany, with a loss to it of 34,000 pesos, which does not include the value of 
the personal effects belonging to its employees, and during the battle that 
ensued a considerable number of soldiers were killed and also four foreigners 
who were on the road south of said town. 

(b) In the early part of January 18, the Yaqui Indians attacked a south- 
bound train as it passed through the Yaqui Valley and brutally assassinated 40 
persons including men, women and children. 

(c) The Sth of March of the same year the said Indians attacked the ranch 
of Chinocobi, to the south of Esperanza near Fundicion, killing two cowboys 
and taking all their stock. 

(d) Towards the last of May Mr. Cenobia Ibarra, a farmer and 50 of his 
laborers were killed by the rebellious Indians about four kilometers south of 
the town of Bacum. 

(c) On June 4 the Indians burned the railway bridges near Batomotal 
and the following day a band of several hundred of them attacked the town 
of Torim, burning some houses on the outskirts and killing at least nine persons. 

(f) The 23d day of said month of June the Indians aproached the out- 
skirts of Cocorit and stole a considerable quantity of corn. 

(g) July 18 following a band of the said Indians attacked the town of 
Cahora, situated some 20 kilometers from Fundicion, and took about 25 mules. 

(h) In August of the same year a band of Indians, consisting approximately 
of 200 men, attacked the farmers near Potam, stealing their work animals, 
and during the same month they committed a similar depredation in the 
vicinity of Bacum station. 

(i) During September, 1918, the Indians repeated such depredations, once 
at the San Pedro ranch on block 53, and another on block 29, between Bacum 
and Cocorit, in which two of the inhabitants were shot and two more were 
hung by the Indians. 

(j) In speaking of the Yaqui situation Gen. P. Elias Calles, governor of 
the State of Sonora, in his message to the State legislature of September 16, 
1918, states the following: 

“The campaign against the rebellious Yaqui Indians has continued to be 
prosecuted by the military forces, with the assistance of the inhabitants of 
the threatened districts, by whom the evil is being slowly extirpated. * * » 
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Some of the mayors of towns have addressed communications to the executive, 
asking for arms and ammunition with which to fight the rebellious Yaquis, all 
of which petitions were transmitted in due course to the general staff, 
which has promptly carried out the suggestions made in connection therewith. 

“The rebellion of the Yaquis, which is a fatal obstacle to the advancement 
of the State, has been and will be difficult to extinguish, due to the tactics 
they employ in committing their depredations. which consist in evading con- 
tact with the pursuing troops and of attacking defenseless places, but in 
spite of all this it can be affirmed that the situation is improving, due to 
the efforts of the soldiers and civilians, and the day is not far distant in 
which we may find ourselves free from what now constitutes the principal 
obstacle to the development and growth of the most important agricultural 
region of Sonora.” ; 

In this connection it should be observed that the first political authority 
of the State of Sonora does not affirm that a condition of tranquility has 
been reestablished, since he limits himself to stating that the “evil is being 
extirpated’ and that “the situation is improving,” and of predicting that 
“the day is not far distant when we may find ourselves free of what now 
constitutes the principal obstacle to the development and growth of the most 
important agricultural region of Sonora.” 

(k) In fact, on the 25th day of September, 1918, the Indians attacked three 
cowboys near the head gates of the company near Los Hornos and several days 
aa penetrated as far as the town of Cocorit and sacked it, stealing several 
mules. 

th’ October 6 following a small band of the Yaquis approached the vicinity 
of Block 31. 

(m) About the middle of November, 1918, a train southbound from Guaymas 
in passing through the valley had to stop, due to the presence of a large band 
of Indians. 

(n) During the same month the Indians appeared on two occasions near 
the head gates of the company at Los Hornos and at another time on the bank 
of the river opposite this point. 

(0) As is their custom, and as pointed out by the governor of the State of 
Sonora, the Indians avoid fighting; they retire when attacked; they return to 
any place they find without defense in which they can sack, kill, and commit 
all kinds of outrages; and therefore so long as such conditions of insecurity 
exist, they can not be said to be normal, and it is impossible that any concern 
attempt to renew its operations, not only because of the futility of such efforts 
but because of the danger to which their laborers and employees are exposed. 

(p) The town of Torim, which previously had a population of 3,000 in- 
habitants, is alnfost abandoned, and the same applies to Potam and Vicam; 
the Southern Pacific Co. has not been able to rebuild its bridges and culverts, 
except tenfporarily, and its service south of Guaymas, where previously there 
were at least one passenger train and one freight train daily, now is reduced 
to a mixed train three times a week, which requires at least double the run- 
ning time previously consumed. 

(q) When the governor of the State of Sonora and the commander of its 
military forces affirm that the activity of the Indians “threatens to perpetuate 
itself. to keep business paralyzed and the sources of production closed in the 
richest sections of the State,” and it should be noted that such sections com- 
prise the valley of the Yaqui; when they further aflirm that this situation 
causes “conditions alarming to the inhabitants of said region, who constitute 
the sources of labor and order and who are being slowly and cruelly de- 
stroved ”:; when they affirm that the Yaquis “have retarded the development 
and exploitation of the best portions of the State, and have sown mourning 
and desolation in its families, producing a deplorable economic depression ”’ ; 
and when, finally, as late as the 16th day of September, 1918, the governor of 
the said State affirms that the rebellion of the Yaquis “now constitutes the 
principal obstacle to the development and growth of the most important agri- 
cultural region of Sonora”; and this region being none other than that wherein 
are situated the lands and irrigation works of the company, there can be no 
doubt that “tranquility has not been restored to Sonora,” that normal con- 
ditions have not returned to the region of Yaqui Valley, and, therefore, in the 
terms of the confmunication No. 1030 from the Department of Fomento, dated 
August 9, 1912, the periods referred to in articles 5 and 15 of the concession 
continue suspended, and the company has not violated the said articles, and 
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the proposed forfeiture of said concession, predicated by the department under 
your able direction on the alleged infraction thereof, is not warranted. 


CAUSE III. 


II. Article 9 of the concession to which this enuse of forfeiture relates is 
as follows: 

“The company must construct its hydraulic works in accordance with the 
specifications approved by the Department of Fomento and in such manner 
as to allow the free passage down the river during the different seasons of 
the year in an amount sufficient to supply the water now being used by the 
different riparian owners during said seasons.” 

Said article is related to the following articles of the said concession: 

“ ArT. 6. The company is especially obligated to respect existing water rights 
on the Yaqui River held by riparian owners below the different storage 
reservoirs to be built by the company. 

“ ART. T. In order to investigate said existing rights, the amount of water 
being used, and the manner and other details for supplying same, the Depart- 
ment of Fomento shall appoint a commission to make a study of the river, 
existing canals and irrigation works. 

“Said commission shall complete its labors within the maximum period 
of one year from the date of the publication of this contract, a period con- 
sidered sufficient for the completion of the work. 

“Nevertheless, if because of any act of God the commission can not com- 
mence its labors within the period specified, said period shall be extended 
for a period sufficient to make up the lost time.” 

“ ART 8. AS soon as the reports of said commission are filed the Depart- 
ment of Fomento shall decide the volume of water indispensable to satisfy 
the existing water rights as well as the seasons, duration, form. and other 
details concerning its supply, the company obligating itself to carry out the 
orders issued by the Department of Fomento regarding this point.” 

In accordance with the articles set forth in paragraph 10 hereof, the 
obligation of the company to permit the free passage down the river of the 
amount of water which at the time of granting the concession was being 
used by the riparian owners, was subject to the following prior conditions: 

(a) That the Department of Fomento should appoint within a period of 
one year a commission to study the river and the then existing canals and 
irrigation works; 

(b) That this period should be extended in case of the intervention of an 
act of God; j 

(c) That said commission should render a report on the amount of water 
then being used and the manner and other details relating to its use; 

(d) That the Department of Fomento, in view of such report, should de- 
termine the amount of water indispensible to supply said water rights, also 
the seasons, duration, form, and other details pertaining thereto. 

None of this has been done, or at least so far as the company knows or 
has been officially informed thereof. 

12. In effect, no decision has yet been reached regarding the extent of the 
water rights that the company must respect, nor the amount of water necessary 
to be allowed to pass down the river; neither has there been any determination 
as to the seasons, duration, form, and other conditions by whieh the company 
must be governed. If, therefore, these previous requirements have not been 
complied with, and it is to be supposed that this failure is due. not to the negli- 
gence of the Government, but to acts of God, the company not only has not 
violated article 9 of the concession, but it has not even been possible for said 
article to have been violated. 

18. Notwithstanding the foregoing, the company submits the following state- 
ment of facts. 

(a) That if said riparian owners have failed to use the water of the river, 
this is certainly due either to the fact that they have not cared to use the 
water or they have not had the necessary facilities for diverting same, neither 
cause of which is in any way chargeable to the company. 

(b) That the company has permitted the free passage down the river of an 
amount of water notoriously in excess of that required to satisfy the rights of 
the riparian owners existing before the date of the concession, which can be 
seen from the following table: 
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July, 1914, to June, 1915. 2... occ cece cece sacceccccccccccuceees i 8,874 | 13,279, 950, 000 522,373 
July, 1915. to June, 1916. ee cee n cece cence cc ccenee 5,982 | 3,158, 210, 000 cos 518 
July. 1916, to June, WONG ob clade E A E ee wee Oe eer oe 6,746 | 3,686, 050, 000 82,579, 501 
July, 1917. to June, TOUR. cc ccs sete os erik eee wae cna ceuut weet 11, 023 709, 060, 000 101, 771, 234 
July. 1915, to December, 1918 .......-..+0-sssecccsseccceeeeee 8,621 | 1,903, 509, 000 55, 935, 977 


AS appears from the foregoing table, the amount of water diverted and 
delivered by the company during a period of seven and one-half years, in 
accordance with the concession, has been much less than the total run-off of 
the river, and, therefore, there has always passed more than enough water for 
the riparian owners referred to in articles 6, 7, 8, and 9 of said concession. 
In the year 1917-18, the year of greatest scarcity, the run-off exceeded 600,- 
00.000 cubic meters, and since the total area of the riparian land capable of 
being irrigated, as shown by reports heretofore rendered by the company, 
barely comprises 4,300 hectares, it is evident that there has not been, neither 
could there have been, any violation of said article 9, even though the De- 
partment of Fomento had already concluded the work of investigation, had 
determined the amount of water to be respected as belonging to said riparian 
owners, and the seasons, duration, form, and other details relative to its use. 
The following table shows in detail by months for the exceptional year of 
1917-18 the comparative amounts of the total run-off of the river and the 
Water diverted and delivered by the company under its concession. 


Diverted 
Total run- jand delivered 
Months. off, enbic br the com- 
meters. pany, cubic 
meters. 
1917. 
WUIM Aig EE E E E T id: E a S Bue E T E E eae © 66, 155. 000 3,578,179 
NUTS S Ea eas en AA a ee 67, 725, 000 3, 747, 376 
SiC SIO a se Sone E Satie tra aie T N es So Sas Ge Aa ect eta 58, 109, 000 12, 814, 337 
ONCE stu e s cesses ou Macey bara nasi a bani ae ke hay a a ae nda eaten saa 55, 516, 000 8, 838, 291 
NOVENO aoe eas cant aaten nee wot a we coe eae mee. E a e N ates tubs 49, 219, 00 15, 449, 827 
Wecera hers cc: wa sedencuihondenne seek be wtreda iawn wie Mane sue ENE 38, 418, 000 13, 790, 905 
1918. 
DAO IN saul s wee owl WE cee IVER CES oe wena E ES ue ewe new a 73, 504, 000 11, 232, 933 
FOUTUIAEV Gc cdccueetcn ose eee Ea E E E sense T 125, 113.000 7,081,370 
Marchen o cau a AA eae a e TA ES OaE EE EN Oe Denies gate 35, 129, 000 6, 831, 774 
Aprilea aias weda Getta ks hanes vce uns a aa a R a nuda mea ene EEIN 15, 712, 000 10, 258, 905 
ON iin ed ten wean a S awe aot aw lind Maes bo Lew E Ons eae eee weeds 10, 604, 000 6, 065, 413 
WIIG & dacounisaieres dale ed ae ee cee come do's Uh ated Hs eae wed Sera areas Kee 113, 853, 900 2,931, 920 
PSM cece cuca se td ayaa te A E NEE A EO PE eres 709,057,000 | 101, 771, 234 


Therefore, the third alleged cause of forfeiture does not exist. 
CAUSE IV. 


14. An attempt is made to base this cause of forfeiture on article 18 of the 
concession, Which is literally as follows: 

“The company obligates itself to prove to the Department of Fomento, 
within a period of 18 months from the date of the publication of this conces- 
sion, that it has available not less than 1,000,000 pesos with which to begin 
the construction of the dams referred to in Subsection II of article 15. Within 
the period of 18 months following it shall prove that it has available not less 
than 4,000,000 pesos with which to continue the irrigation works.” The com- 
pany refers to and makes a part hereof of all and each of the facts and argu- 
ments set forth under the second cause of forfeiture. It having been established 
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in paragraphs 7, 8, and 9 of this document that the periods fixed in the con- 
cession for the construction of the works were declared suspended and that such 
suspension shall continue to exist, legally the period of 18 months within which 
the company was to prove that it had available 1,000,000 pesos with which to 
begin the construction of the dams referred to in Subsection III of article 15 
has not expired, much less the period of 18 months subsequent thereto, within 
Which the company was to prove that it had an additional amount of 4,000,000 
pesos to continue said irrigation works. 

15. Furthermore, in order to demonstrate the fixed purpuse of the company 
to advance its works in spite of all the obstacles and the general paralysis of 
business, it submits the following: 

(a) Before the expiration of the first 18 months after December 28, 1911, 
it had already invested more than 1,000,000 pesos of national gold in the works 
covered by its concession. 

(L) That the company, in order to continue constructing its work, as early 
as the month of December, 1912, had made arrangements with the Canadian 
Agency (Ltd.), for one and a half million dollars of American money, of which 
it invested in the enterprise $600,000. 

Therefore, the company not only has not failed to comply with article 1S of 
said concession, but in view of the fact that the periods were in due course 
suspended by the Department of Fomento, it has done far more than it was 
obligated to do. 

CAUSE V. 


16. This cause of forfeiture is based on the alleged violation of the article 
19 of the concession, which is as follows: 

“The company obligates itself to subdivide and sell within a period of 15 
years to be reckoned from the termination of the period of 6 years and 6 months 
referred to in Subsection VIII of article 15, all its lands susceptible of irriga- 
tion, or not less than 150,000 hectares, of which it shall subdivide and sell at 
least 10,000 hectares annually. For the purposes of this article the subdivision 
and sales made by the company prior to the date of the commencement of said 
period and subject to the conditions stipulated shall be applied on said areas.” 

In accordance with the preceding article the company is obligated to subdivide 
and sell within a period of 15 years all its lands, with the understanding : 

(a) That said period shall begin to run slx years and six months from the 
date of the publication of the concession, which period expired June 28, 1918. 

(b) That the minimum area to be subdivided and sold by the company shall 
be 10,000 hectares annually. 

17. The company refers to and makes a part hereof all the facts and agree- 
ments set forth under the second clause of forfeiture, and pursuant thereto 
it affirms that all the periods fixed in article 15 of the concession having been 
suspended and said suspension being still in effect, only a few months of the 
period of six years and six months mentioned in said article 19 have elapsed. 
Therefore, there has not been, neither could there have been, any violation of 
said article, in view of the fact that the first year during which the company 
was to have subdivided and sold a minimum area of 10,000 hectares has not 
yet begun. 

18. But, furthermore, said article 19 clearly provides that all subdivisions 
and sales made before the date on which the said period of 15 years should begin 
to run should be included in said areas. The company has already subdivided 
more than 40,000 hectares of its irrigable lands, of which it has sold more than 
13,000 hectares. As this area is to be applied on the area of 10,000 hectares to 
be sold during the first year, there is an excess of 3,000 hectares over the mini- 
mum to be subdivided and sold during this period. 

19. But the strangest part of the matter is that, in alleging a violation of 
article 19, it is assumed that the first year of the 15 years in which the subdivi- 
sion is to be completed has already expired. However, even assuming that 
the periods had not been suspended, which is assuming that which is not a 
fact, the year referred to in article 19 would have begun June 28, 1918, and 
would not expire until June 28, 1919. 

20. Can more conclusive evidence be adduced that there has been no viola- 
tion of article 19? 

(a) The period of 15 years has not begun, since all the periods mentioned 
in the contract are suspended. 

(b) Chronologically, as shown by the calendar, the first years of the 15 years 
stipulated in article 19, which should be reckoned from June 28, 1918, has not 
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elapsed, even under the erroneous assumption that the said periods were not 
suspended. 

(c) And, more convincing still, the company has already subdivided and 
sold 13,600 hectares of its lands, or 3,000 more than the minimum area it was 
obligated to sell during the first of the 15 years stipulated. 


CAUSE VI. 


21. It is purposed to base this cause of forfeiture on the inobservance of 
article 21 of the concession, which provides as follows: 

“The company shall be obligated to advise this department as soon as pos- 
sible of all sales as they are hereafter made, and all sales contrary to the provi- 
sions of the preceding article where the land sold is in excess of 2,000 hectares, 
shall be void.” 

22. This article contains two distinct provisions: 

(a) One, fundamental in character, in accordance with which the company 
can not sell to one person an area in excess of 2,000 hectares. 

(b) The other, which is administrative, provides that the company shall re- 
port future sales to satisfy the Government as to compliance with the restriction 
last above mentioned. 

The sanction relative to the fundamental provision was the forfeiture of the 
concession in case of violation, the essential purpose of the Government being 
to effect the subdivision of the lands. 

Such sanction was not stipulated relative to the administrative provision, 
since no definite period was fixed within which the company must report its 
sales, nor were such reports essential to the purpose of the concession. 

23. In view of the foregoing there are no grounds for the forfeiture of the 
concession, if based on the assumed infraction of article 21, for the following 
reason : 

(a) Because, with relation to sales made prior to the date of the concession, 
the Department of Fomento was advised thereof by the filing of maps showing 
such sales, 

(b) Because since the date of the approval of the concession the company 

has made no sales, and if some of the deeds bear a subsequent date their execu- 
tion was merely in pursuance of contracts previously entered into by the com- 
pany. 
(c) Because the company has reported to the Department of Fomento all 
sales heretofore made, with the name of each purchaser, the area and number 
of the block and lot by each purchased and the date of the original contract, 
or of the deed of conveyance, where the deed has been granted. This report 
was rendered July 12, 1918, in answer to a communication of June 12 pre- 
ceding received from the Burenu of War. 

(d) Because the obligation of rendering such reports refers only to sales 
made in the future, and not those of a date prior to the time the concession 
became effected. 

(e) Lastly, and this reason in itself is sufficient, because the company has 
never sold to a single person an area of land in excess of 2,000 hectares, and 
only a violation of this prohibition could be used as a cause of forfeiture based 
on this article of the concession. 


GENERAL ALLEGATIONS. 


The forfeiture of the concession, as demonstrated, is unwarranted either 
from a technical or a legal point of view. Might the Government then base 
such forfeiture upon considerations of equity? 

The company sincerely believes that in all matters pertaining thereto every 
consideration of equity tends to favor the continuance of the concession in 
force and leads to the conclusion that the Federal Government should support 
and assist the company. 

24. In the midst of the most tremendous social, economic, and political con- 
vulsion through which the Republic of Mexico has passed since its inception; 
and in the midst of the most frightful and profound convulsion of the entire 
world, the company has endeavored in so far as it has been possible, J shall 
not say to comply with its obligations, but even to do more, and in fact it has 
done more. 

With entire good faith it entered into the contract of August, 1911, which 
contract was approved in December of the same year. 
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It undertook with determination the construction of the irrigation works; 
it continued with the subdivision of its lands and continued the sale thereof 
previously begun, and it built canals, installed structures, irrigated lands, its 
efforts always being of a constructive nature, 

It has not been discouraged by revolutionary conditions; nor by constant 
insurrections, depredations, and outrages of the Yaqui Indians: nor by the 
absence of protection to its property, employees, and laborers; nor by pecuniary 
losses sustained by the uninterrupted destruction of supplies; and, above all, 
by the paralysis of its operations and the unproductiveness of the capital 
invested, as a consequence of the general insecurity in the country and espe- 
cially in the district in which its irrigation works are situated. How might 
the company, even though it had desired so to do, have continued with the 
construction of its works when, apart from the menacing conditions, as stated, 
were added the repeated interruption of railway and telegraphic service. the 
lack of banking facilities, the instability of the money in circulation. the 
shortage of labor. the encountered difficulties on both sides of the frontier 
in the importation of macbinery and supplies. the legislative enactments either 
menacing to or destructive of vested rights, and of more importance still, the 
unanswerable question as to when these evils should cease? 

(a) The company has already invested more than 2,500,000 pesos of national 
gold in the construction of its irrigation system, which includes the temporary 
diversion dam, the intake gates at Los Hornos, 550 kilometers of main and 
lateral canals, 630 kilometers of wagon roads, 918 canal structures, and 150 
bridges, 

(b) The company has converted into irrigable agricultural land 17.7 
hectares that previously were suitable only for grazing; it has subdivided 
more than 40,000 hectares, and of this area hus sold more than 13,000 hectares 
to about 300 farmers in areas averaging 40 hectares each, in the improvement 
of which said purchasers have expended more than a million pesos; and in 
this way the company has solved, not theoretically. but practically, the greatest 
problem of Mexico—the subdivision of rural properties. Since the year 1911 
the company has furnished water for the irrigation of 172,495 hectares of 
land, which is an average of 9,666 hectares per year. 

(c) By considerable expenditure of time and money the company studied 
and compiled data relative to all the engineering problems concerning the 
storage, diversion, and distribution of the waters of the Yaqui River, and 
has prepared maps of the works necessary thereto, many of which have 
alrendy been approved by that department. 

(d) The company, at an expenditure of 160,000 pésos of Mexican national 
gold, has installed and maintained an agricultural experimental station and 
a demonstration farm, the results of which have been the improvement of 
many crops, the introduction of new crops, the increase of production, and 
the adoption of modern methods of cultivation; all of which has been set 
forth in bulletins printed in English and Spanish and gratuitously distributed. 

(e) The company has reinvested in the Yaqui Valley all the money it has 
received from the sale of its lands and of water delivered through its canals, 
and has even invested additional capital, and has not distributed any divi- 
deuds to its stockholders. 

(f) After putting forth so much effort and making so many sacrifices, after 
overcoming so many obstacles and apparently impossible conditions capable of 
deterring anyone with less determination and good faith, instead of receiving 
encouragement and support from the Federal Government the company is met 
with a threat of forfeiture of its concession and the loss of its large amounts 
of money invested and all that has already been accomplished toward the bet- 
terment in one of the most important agricultural districts of the Republic of 
Mexico, 

25. There is no reason cither in fact or in law, nor even of a purely technical 
Character, still less of equity to justify such a threat, and much less the carry- 
ing of it into effect. 

We are at a loss to understand it, except by rumors that have come to our 
attention that the governor of the State of Sonora has insisted that, at all 
hazards, the concession be nullified. It appears that he sent a telegram to this 
effect to the President of the Republic, of which he advised the town councils 
of Cocorit and Bacum, and that he is attaining his purpose. 

There is no doubt that these rumors are true, because Gen. Calles has shown 
il will against the company in published official documents. 

In his report to the Legislature of the State of Sonora of September 16, 1918, 
he makes the following impassioned statements: 
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(a) That the company “frequently refuses to deliver water to the farmers, 
thereby causing the loss of a considerable portion of their crops.” Not true. 

(ò) “That the company, protected by a concession granted by the former 
Dictatorial Government * * * has not complied with any of its obliga- 
tions.” Not true. 

(c) That the company “ has always deceived the Federal Government * * *,” 
Not true. 

(d) That he, the governor, invited the secretary of agriculture and fomento 
“to come personally to visit the Yaqui River to satisfy himself that the com- 
pany has failed to comply with the terms of its concession, which has caused 
and is continuing to cause incalcuable damage to the richest district of the 
State, and to admire the ridiculous irrigation works undertaken by said com- 
pany.” 

It is difficult to conceive of so much ill will on the part of a governor of a 
State toward a company that has scrupulously complied with all its obligations, 
that is desirous of being a benefactor to the district and to the country, and 
that is anxious to continue a work that is of utmost importance and benefit to 
the State of Sonora. 

He ever refers to the Government existing on December 19, 1911, as a dic- 
tatorship. 

He even affirms that the irrigation works of the conrpany are ridiculous, 
when they have received the approval of the most eminent engineers of the 
worid, and when men of the highest technical reputation, such as the engineer 
Roberto Gayol, have not hesitated to characterize them as of the highest order, 
as may be seen in the report made by Mr. Gayol September 18, 1912, for the 
caja de prestamos. . 

Furthermore, the proposed agrarian law of the State of Sonora involves a 
menace to the company. article 2 thereof being as follows: 

“The supplying of water to settlements for the irrigation of land is declared 
to be of public utility, und therefore the Government, pursuant to investiga- 
tions, shall propose to the Federal Government the nullification of water con- 
cessions granted prior to this law, if such concessions are detrimental to the 
people or if the water can be made to render greater service to a greater num- 
ber of farmers.” 

27. In spite of the foregoing the company relies upon the right and justice 
of its cause. 

The facts on which the company bases its defense, either appear in public 
documents or are a matter of public knowledge and, therefore, the company 
assumes that the department under your able direction will accept them as true. 
But if in connection with any of the aforesaid facts that department requires 
the presentation of further evidence, the company hopes that it will be so ad- 
vised and that time will be granted for the filing of such evidence. The com- 
pany, in view of the foregoing, and reserving such remedies as the law provides, 
respectfully requests that you hold that the said concession of August 18, 1911, 
and approved by the Federal Congress December 19, 1911, be not subject to 
forfeiture. 

Los Angeles, Calif., February 1, 1919. 


Respectfully submitted. 
H. A. SIBBET. 


As attorney in fact of the Richardson Construction Co. (Inc.), I hereby 
ratify, confirm, and reiterate the foregoing petition. 


Protest oF Yaqui De.ta Lanp & WATER Co. FILED WITH THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE OF THE UNITED STATES ON THE — Day oF May, 1917, AGAINST CERTAIN 
Acts THREATENED UNDER THE NEW CONSTITUTION OF MEXICO PROMULGATED 


May 1, 1917. 


The SECRETARY OF STATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: On behalf of the Yaqui Delta Land & Water Co., I desire to protest 
against the carrying into effect of certain articles or subdivisions thereof con- 
tained in the constitution of May 1, 1917, of the United Mexican States, in so 
far as they authorize the Government of the United Mexican States, or of the 
State government of Sonora, to deprive your protestant of rights to protection 
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guaranteed by existing treaties between the said United Mexican States and the 
United States of America. 

Your protestant is a corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
Delaware, by citizens of the United States, and composed exclusively, so far 
as known to your protestant, of such citizens. It owns the entire capital 
stock of the Cia. Constructora Richardson, S. A., a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of Mexico, both of which said corporations were incor- 
porated and organized long prior to the adoption of the said cnstitution of 
May 1, 1917, and under the protection and guaranties of the treaties then and 
now effective between the United States of America and the United Mexican 
States, and, particularly, to that clause of the treaty of amity, commerce, and 
navigation of April 5, 1831, which provides: 

“ArT. XIV. Both the contracting parties provide and engage to give their 
special protection to the persons and property of the citizens of each other, of 
all occupations, who may be in their territories, subject to the jurisdiction of 
the one or the other, transient or dwelling. 

“ART. XV. The citizens of the United States of America residing in the 
United Mexican States shall enjoy in their houses, persons, and property the 
protection of the Government * * +” 

Relying upon the guarantees aforesaid, Cia. Constructora Richardson, S. A., 
purchased from individual owners thereof from time to time certain tract or 
tracts of land located in the State of Sonora, in what is known as the Yaqui 
Valley, and also obtained from the Mexican Government certain rights to store 
and divert the waters of the Yaqui River contiguous to said lands, which said 
rights were duly confirmed and extended by the act of Congress of the United 
Mexican States, signed December 19, 1911, by the president, Francisco I. 
Madero, for all of which full consideration was given and paid by your pro- 
testant. These said lands are of little or no value as productive areas without 
irrigation, and your protestant in and by its contract with the said United 
Mexican States is under obligation to proceed with. the project of bringing 
water to such lands and distributing the same to actual cultivators of the soil 
within a limit of time fixed in said contract. 

In the prosecution of this project your protestant and its predecessor have 
expended, or cuused to be expended, large sums of money, and have thereby 
fully maintained their obligations under the said contract with the Mexican 
Government, have opened up large parts of said tract for actual cultivation, 
and are preparing, when the political condition of Mexico is deemed to warrant 
the same, to prosecute the full project to a completion. In view of the fore- 
going situation your protestant respectfully brings to your attention Article 
XXVII of the said new constitution of Mexico, and protests that the embodi- 
ment of these provisions into law and the carrying of the same into operation 
will be in direct derogation of and destructive to your protestant’s rights as 
guaranteed by the treaties aforesaid, particularly attention being called to the 
provision in said article which reads: 

“ Foreigners may not under any condition acquire direct ownership of lands 
and waters which are not distant at least 100 kilometers from the national 
boundary line or 50 kilometers from the coast line. 

“Commercial corporations or stock companies may not acquire, possess, or 
administer agricultural lands. 

“All contracts and concessions granted by former governments since 1876 
which have tended to segregate in the hands of any individual or corporation 
lands, waters, or other natural riches are hereby declared revisable, and the 
executive of the nation is authorized to declare them null and void if they imply 
serious detriment to the public interest.” 

Other provisions of said article provide for the expropriation of lands in ex- 
cess of an amount to be fixed by legislative action, compelling the owner to 
accept State bonds of a special debt, guaranteeing payment for the property 
expropriated in installments over a period of 20 years. 

Your protestant, therefore, respectfully prays for protection at your hands of 
its treaty rights against the infraction and confiseatory provisions of the consti- 
tution aforesaid, or any laws enacted or purporting to be enacted by virtue 
thereof; further calling your attention to the fact that under certain alleged 
taxing decrees certain property of your protestant has already been carried off. 
and preparations are being made to divest your protestant of their rights, under 
the guise of tax legislation, confiscatory in its character, and, as your protestant 
believes, transient in its nature, and solely designed to bring about a transfer 
of your protestant’s rights in the property and under the contract aforesaid to 
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Mexicans or other nationals with whom the Mexican Government seems to be 
more friendly than with those of the United States of America. 

Believing that only an earnest, prompt, and forcible protest on the part of 
the United States to the United Mexican States against the infraction under 
guise of the treaty rights aforesaid inherent in your protestant, will it be pos- 
sible to check the confiscation and destruction of your protestant’s property in 
Mexico, your protestant respectfully prays that such protest be made, and that 
it be given such other proteciton as the Government can afford. 


Very respectfully, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., November 13, 1916. 


The SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Siz: I beg to call your attention to the following communications, re- 
cently received from Mr. John Davidson, British consul at Guaymas, Sonora, 
Mexico, relating to the subject of taxation: 

The 9th instant, Mr. Davidson wrote as follows: 

“ Tazes.—A circular has just been published by the administrator de rentas, 
notifying all tax delinquents that unless taxes are immediately paid ‘ley 
co-activa ’ will be applied without any further notice, in view of the Govern- 
ment’s need of money.” . 

Under date of the 11th instant, I received from him the following telegram: 

“ Administrador de rentas showed me telegram received to-day ordering him 
to exact deposit of assessed taxes from all companies in Rio Yaqui and he inter- 
prets it as referring to all foreign holdings. Otherwise, telegram says, ocurso 
will be desechado de plano and he is instructed to proceed according to law.” 

The information contained in these communications has a very grave sig- 
nificance to hundreds of Americans owning property in the Yaqui Valley, State 
of Sonora. The telegram means that the tax collectors are to demand Imme- 
diate payment of taxes, that no petition or protest by property owners will be 
considered until the amount of the tax is deposited, and that if payment is not 
made immediately, proceedings will be instituted to sell the properties for taxes. 

As has been communicated to you on sundry previous occasions, the taxes 
that the State government is attempting to levy are based upon official ap- 
prnisements ordinarily from 400 to 1,000 per cent in excess of the actual 
market value of the lands, to which is applied a rate from eight-tenths of 1 
per cent to 2 per cent, dependent upon the arbitrary ruling of the collector. At 
the present time, and for more than two years past, it has been impossible for 
the owners to realize any profits from their holdings due to the destruction of 
the railroads, the Yaqui Indian raids, and the general unsettled conditions. 
Any action taken by the State officials to enforce payment against the land will 
be in the nature of administrative proceedings, from which there is no recourse 
by appeal or otherwise and no period of redemption allowed. 

You will observe that the tax collector understands his instructions from his 
superiors to be that he is to proceed only against foreigners. It is practically 
impossible for American property owners to pay this tax, as all they have is 
represented by their land investments and improvements thereon, from which 
they are unable to obtain any revenue or otherwise raise money to meet 
these onerous and unjust levies. 

As president of the Compania Constructora Richardson, S. A., and of several 
other corporations owning land in the district referred to, I most earnestly re- 
quest that the State Department interpose its good offices with the Government 
of Mexico to stay the proceedings referred to and to procure an equitable ad- 
justment of this question of taxation. 

Hundreds of other American citizens who have invested their money in good 
faith in the lands referred to and in making improvements thereon, and who 
are now practically deprived of the beneficial use thereof are as vitally affected 
by these new orders as I and my associates are. 

Respectfully, yours, 
W. E. RICHARDSON. 


New York, February 17, 1919. 
The SECRETARY OF STATE, : 
Washington, D. C. 
Sır: On behalf of the Yaqui Delta Land & Water Co., a corporation of the 
State of Delaware, United States of America, all of whose stockholders are 
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American citizens, and which, by ownership of all of the capital stock of the 
Compania Constructora Richardson, S. A., a Mexican corporation, owns a con- 
siderable body of land and improvements in the Yaqui Valley, State of Sonora, 
Mexico, I desire to call your attention to a proceeding instituted by the 
executive branch of the Mexican Government, having for its purpose the can- 
cellation of a contract between said Compania Constructora Richardson, S. A., 
and the Mexican Government, entered into August 18, 1911. This contract— 
copy of which in inclosed—together with tariff and regulations pertinent there- 
to provides for the construction of an irrigation system by the Compania Con- 
structora Richardson within certain stated time limits to irrigate said com- 
pany’s land and all other lands susceptible of irrigation in the Yaqui Valley; 
it provides also for the operation of said irrigation system by said company 
and for the subdivision and sale of said company’s lands that are susceptible 
of irrigation. All land owned by said company was acquired by purchase 
mainly from private owners. 

The Mexican Government, in notifying the company of the proposed cancel- 
lation, confines itself to stating broadly that the company has not complied 
with the obligations imposed upon it by certain stated articles of said contract, 
but does not state specifically wherein the company has failed to comply with 
said articles. 

I inelose herewith copy of the Compania Constructora Richardson’s defense 
to the proposed cancellation of its contract, which will be filed with the Mexican 
Government on or before the return day fixed, to wit, February 20, 1919. 

Almost from the date of the contract conditions in Sonora have been most 
abnormal, because of the revolution and the numerous depredatiuns of the 
` Yaqui Indians in connection therewith. Because of these conditions the com- 
pany, in April, 1912, acting under article 16 of the contract, applied for a sus- 
pension of the time limits on performance in said contract, and the Mexican 
Government in recognition of the conditions existing did, under date of August 
9, 1912, in official document No. 1030, grunt such suspension “ until tranquility 
is restored to the State of Sonora and normal conditions again prevail in the 
region of the Yaqui Valley.” That tranquility has not been restored, and 
that normal conditions do not prevail is abundantly established by the com- 
pany’s answer aforesaid, and formal recognition of this is shown by recent 
official utterances of Gov. Calles, of Sonora, quoted therein. 

The Compania Constructora Richardson entered into the contract in ab- 
solute good faith, and notwithstanding the abnormal conditions and the privi- 
lege of Suspending work, has continued compliance with its obligations as hest 
it could. It has to date expended upwards of $1,250,000 in making extensive 
surveys and studies for the storage, diversion, and distribution of the waters 
of the Yaqui River and in the actual construction of its irrigation system, 
which to date comprises a temporary diversion dam and intake gates, 36 miles 
of main canal, 320 miles of laterals, 818 canal structures, 150 bridges, and 400 
miles of wagon roads. It has converted from grazing to cultivable land 
44,300 acres, and has subdivided and sold over 32,000 acres of its own land to 
about 300 actual settlers, an uverage of about 100 acres each. 

Since entering the contract in question the company has continued at a leas 
to operate its irrigation system to the limit of capacity, and has during this 
period furnished water for the irrigation of 181,237 acres of land, an average 
of 24,165 per year. 

It has, at an expenditure of over $80,000, installed and maintained an agri- 
cultural experiment station, the results of which have been published in bulle- 
tins, printed in English and Spanish, and gratuitously distributed. 

In addition to its investment of subscribed and borrowed capital, it has re- 
invested all the money received from the sale of its lands and from water 
delivered through its canals. It has paid no dividends on its stock, and no 
interest on its investment. 

A cureful and unbiased scrutiny of the company’s history leads to the in- 
evitable conclusion that no grounds, either substantial or technical, legal or 
equitable, justify a cancellation of its contract, but it is commonly known 
through Sonora that the governor of that State, Gen. P. Elias Calles (whose 
attempts to divest all property from foreigners in Sonora, through drastic tax 
decrees are already familiar to your department), is bitterly opposed to the 
Compania Construetora Richardson, and we have evidence that the Mexican 
rovernment was moved to this procedure of cancellation by certain recommen- 
dations of Gov. Calles, which, being quite consistent with the national policy of 
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confiscation, were promptly approved and acted upon. I am informed upon 
reliable authority from Mexico City that the case is ulready predetermined, 
and unless there is prompt and vigorous diplomatic interference by the United 
States, the Federal Government of Mexico will disregard any defense of the 
company and will cancel the contract on or very soon after February: 20, 1919, 
when the proceeding is returnable. 

Therefore, on behalf of the stockholders of the Yaqui Delta Land & Water 
Co., all of whom are American citizens whose property is threatened with de- 
struction, I most earnestly request that you interpose a strong protest to Mexico 
against its proposed action, and that you take such further and other steps as 
you may deem wise to prevent this most flagrant violation of the rights of 
American citizens in Mexico. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
FREDERIC N. Watriss, President. 
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THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1919. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 

Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to adjournment, at 11.50 o’clock 
a. m, in room 201, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. Fall 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 

The Cuarrman. Two or three witnesses who were expected to be 
here this morning will not be able to attend until to-morrow morn- 
ing. While there are other witnesses whose testimony could be taken, 
it would not be in line with the present investigation, and we de- 
sire to close up on this line. For that reason, the subcommittee will 
stand adjourned until to-morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, an adjournment was taken until to-morrow, Friday, 
September 19, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 19, 1919. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeiGn RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to adjournment, at 11.05. o’clock 
a m., in Room 201, Senate Office Building. Senator Albert B. 
Fall, presiding. 
Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 


The CHamman. I am requested by the other members of the 
committee to count them for a quorum, and announce that one at 
least will be in later. 

We may proceed with the hearing. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) . 

The Cuarrman. Doctor, will you kindly state your name, occu- 
pation, and residence for the record. 

Dr. Tupper. My name is Henry Allen Tupper; I am the pastor 
of the First Baptist Church, Sixteenth and O Streets, Washington, 
D.C. My residence is Richmond Hotel, Seventeenth and H Streets, 
Washington, D. C 

The Cuatrman. Doctor, you understand that this hearing is being 
held under authority of a resolution passed by the Senate— 

Dr. Tupper. I do, sir. 

The CHamman. Instructing this committee to inquire into Mexi- 
can affairs generally, certain phases specifically, and to report to the 
Senate. Have you a statement that you desire to make, Doctor? 

Dr. Tupper. Senator Fall and gentlemen 

The Cuarmman. You may keep you seat if you prefer, Doctor. 
Just remain seated. 

Dr. Tupper. Allow me to express my appreciation of your cour- 
tesy in ranting me the privilege of appearing before your commit- 
tee, and I hope, sir, that I shall not presume upon this courtesy in 
an initial statement that I shall now make which may throw light 
upon my activities in connection with the present government in 

exico. 

May I preface what I have to say with the remark that my state- 
ments this morning will be not a matter of memory or of opinion or 
of inference, but they will be based altogether upon documentary evi- 
dence that I have before me here, and I am sure that you desire, as 
you should desire, all the illumination you possibly can get upon this 
very important question. 
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My interest in Mexico extends through the years. About 30 years 
ago, as a young man, I went to Mexico City and met that remarkable 
man, President Diaz, and I may say one of the most remarkable men 
I ever met. 

In taking rather superficial notice of the affairs of Mexico at that 
time, I was impressed that while President Diaz did much for the 
material development of Mexico and the Mexican resources, there was 
not a proportionate interest taken in the education of the great masses 
of the people, and especially of the lower class«s . 

There semed to be at that time two-clearly deg yain Mexico, 
the very rich and the very poor. a 

Senator Branprcer. What time was this, Doctor? 

Dr. Turrrer. This was about 30 years ago, sir. 

Senator Branprcee. Do you remember the year? 

Dr. Turrer. It was in, I think. the later eighties, if I recall. I can- 
not give you the exact date. 

Senator Branpecee. I thought perhaps your documents show. 

Dr. Tuprer. No; I have not that record here. 

May I proceed? I found these two classes there, the very rich and 
the very poor, the learned and the refined, largely the influence of 
foreigners or foreign lands, and the very poor, and the very ignorant 
and degraded. 

The line between the two classes seemed to be rather thin. indeed, 
quite thin. 

I returned to America. I immediately saw my father, who was at 
that time the corresponding secretary of the foreign missionary board 
at the head of our foreign missions of the Southern Baptist conven- 
tion, and I talked to him about this matter, and his board had missions 
and educational institutions throughout the country, and I tried to 
quicken an interest in the education of the people of Mexico. and did 
all I could practically in that line. 

I had an opportunity to make an attempt at the pacification of this 
country and for the development of the educational interests of the 
country in the summer of 1912. At that time Madero was President 
and Orosco—Pascual Orosco—was fighting against him. 

By invitation and under the commission of the International Peace 
Forum I went to El Paso and.with a friend I crossed the international 
bridge and in the customhouse I had my first interview with Pascual 
Orosco: the second day another one. After several interviews he gave 
me a document of 3.000 words, the original of which I have in mv 
hand. laying before me what his purposes were and, as he expressed it, 
a basis of peace with Madero. 

I returned to America, and during my work as pastor of the Cal- 
vary Baptist Church I tried to keep in touch with the Mexican 
situation. 

In the month of February, 1913, I started for Mexico City with 
this declaration of Orosco, hoping that an interview with President 
Madero would bring about some practical results. 

I arrived in El Paso on the 22d dav of February, 1913, and on 
that day I lectured on Washington’s birthday; and as I left the 
platform a telegram was handed me stating that President Madero 
was dead. 

I continued my travels and went as far as Chihuahua as I had 
friends there in the foreigners’ club, and through those friends in 
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the club I received some very interesting and helpful information. 
Then I continued on down as far as Santa Rosalia and found I 
could not go any further because the roads were being destroyed 
and so on, and I returned. 

On my return I kept in touch with the situation as far as I could. 
and in the spring, the late spring of 1913, I went through San 
Antonio to Eagle Pass and over to Piedras Negras and met Mr. 
Carranza for the first time. 

Mr. Carranza was not at all receptive of what I said at first, 
and I left, and he asked me to return the next day. I did so, and 
he seemed to be more receptive and more responsive and gave me 
a declaration of his purposes and I have that, the original, before 
me on the table. I took that with me to America. I showed it to 
some of my friends who went over it, and then from that time on 
I pursued my work quietly without any remuneration at all. 

I had given up my pastorate at the time, and I met Mr. Car- 
ranza—I will skip over some things. I met him on the border 
several times, talked with him and he seemed to be quite familiar 
with the purposes of my work. Gentlemen, I tried to impress upon 
Mr. Carranza three things: The wisdom of encouraging friendship 
between the Mexican Government and our Government; and the 
second thing I tried to impress upon him was this: The necessity 
by all means of protecting the persons and property of American 
citizens in Mexico, and the third was, I encouraged him to allow 
me to talk about an educational system that I hoped to develop 
in his country and bring about a blessing in that way. 

Now he listened to me, gentlemen, very quietly and would speak 
very few words, but seemed to be somewhat responsive, and he 
impressed me as a man of sincerity, and certainly a man of intelli- 

nce. 

After that interview I was in Nogales and met him there, my 
daughter accompanying me to Nogales. We were there some months. 
I met him on the other side of the line and we had conferences in 
reference to especially educational matters. 

He said to me, “ Dr. Tupper, if we can have peace in this ‘country 
I will state to you that I will do all I can by preparatior and my 
influence to develop the educational interests of this country.” And 
we talked along that line. 

And then after—well, during that visit at Nogales—I think it 
was at Nogales—he sent his secretary to me with this proposition, 
that he would be pleased to show some substantial evidence of his 
appreciation of my work. I answered that my object in coming 
to Mexico was to help Mexico, especially to bring about a better 
relation between the countries, and so on, and secure property and 
persons, and also help in educational matters. and I declined most 
positively, as I did on several other occasions afterwards. to receive 
any remuneration at all for iny services. 

I next met Mr. Carranza, as far as my memory goes—as far as 
these documents show—at Saltillo, Mexico. I was anxious to meet 
him there for several reasons. Through the influence of my father. 
and personally by my father, that large school had been built there 
for Mexican girls. My father went down and dedicated that school, 
under his board, and my sister was a teacher there for a long time. 
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I found that the teachers had been dismissed from the school and 
the large school had been turned into a livery stable. 

The CHarMan. One moment. Let us get the dates. When was 
that school established ? 

Dr. Tupper. That school was established, sir, I think it was in 
the early eighties, if I recall. I think it was in the eighties. My 
father was corresponding secretary of the foreign missions board, 
H. H. Tupper. 

The CHarrman. And when was this trip that you made, when 
you met Carranza at Saltillo? 

Dr. Tuprer. I think it was in 1914. That is my impression. Well, | 
it was turned back through my influence—I won’t say my influence, 
but I urged it, and it was cleaned up and turned back, and is now 
a school, I think for Mexican girls. I was there about two weeks, 
I think, with him. The night before I left he asked me to call at 
the palace. I went to the palace, and after we talked for a while 
he arose and had his secretary to put on the table—and I state these 
things in order to throw light on the subject—he placed on the table 
three plush boxes, and with a formal speech ced me to receive the 
contents—and my daughter—carry the contents to her in New York 
as evidence of his felicitation and his appreciation, and so on. I. 
of course, received it as a gentleman. I took the boxes to my hotel 
and opened them. One box contained a very handsome gold watch, 
beautifully engraved; the other contained a fob for the watch, and 
I have this in my hand—that will be your evidence of it—[exhibit- 
ing watch and fob] engraved “ V. Carranza al Dr. Henry Allen 
Tupper,” and so on, and the other side, “ H. A. T.,” raised in plat- 
Inum—a very beautiful thing. 

In the third box was a wrist watch engraved for my oldest daugh- 
ter, who had accompanied me twice to Mexico and knew Carranza 
very well. 

Up to that time that was the only thing I had received from 
Carranza—these gifts. 

I returned to America and then I came on to Vera Cruz with my 
daughter. I think that was soon after, perhaps, that visit to Saltillo. 
I know it was. My daughter took him, I know, a little token of her 
appreciation of his gift, and so on. 

e went to Vera Cruz. After being there a short time we went 
up to Mexico City. My daughter and I remained there for, I think, 
some seven or eight months. That was the winter of 1914. I kept 
house with her, and we did all we could to help matters—that is, in 
schools—and talked with them, and so on, and so on. 

At that time. as you gentlemen know, and certainly Senator Fall 
knows, the city was in a terrible condition. Provisions could not get 
into the city and a great many people were in great distress. 

I received a letter from the secretary of the Y. M. C. A. That 
letter, the original of which I have here on the table, asked me for 
the benefit of the foreigners in the city to see Gen. Obregon, who was 
there in the city. It was reported that he was not living, but he was 
living and in the city, and I knew it. And knowing I knew Carranza 
and Obregon they asked me to act, not exactly as an intermediary 
but to see him and to bring messages to the public outside. 

I sent that letter signed by the Y. M. C. A. secretary to Gen. Obregon. 
He sent one of his suite to my hotel, Geneve, asking me to come that 
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afternoon at 3 o’clock. That commenced a connection. I called to 
see him two or three times and talked about provisions, and also a 
great many people were going to the penitentiary who I thought 
should not go to the penitentiary, and I asked their pardon through 
the general. 

And then I left my daughter and came into the States again in 
order to see where I could possibly create an interest in these matters 
that were on my mind. 

I went, I think, at that time—I think it was that time, but possibly 
earher—to Phoenix, Ariz., at the invitation of Gov. Hunt, and at 
Phoenix, Ariz., I went with Gov. Hunt about 10 miles out and held 
a conference with Gov. Hunt and the Vice President of the United 
States, Mr. Marshall, who at that time was visiting the home of his 
mother-in-law near Phoenix. We spent one whole afternoon going 
over the situation with suggestions, and so on. 

Mark you, gentlemen, qanag all this time I received letters from 
different ones. Those letters are on the table. It is hardly necessary 
for me to quote them—from persons all over America, educational 
institutions, and soon. And then after that conference I returned to 
Washington and to New York, and then I went again to Vera Cruz, 
accompanied by some American gentlemen, and at Vera Cruz we 
talked about the interests of Mexico; and I went with several gentle- 
men on a rather perilous trip to Mexico City. The train ahead of us 
was blown up and a great many people were killed. Of course, our 
train was guarded by soldiers, and so on. 

We got to Mexico City and gave a message to Pablo Gonzalez, then 
in charge of Mexico City. 

The CHarrman. Where was Carranza at that time? 

Dr. Tuprer. At Mexico City. 

The Cuarrman. Where was he in 1914? 

Dr. Tupper. He was at Vera Cruz, then, a part of the time. 

The CuarrMan. That is while yon were in the city of Mexico? 

Dr. Tcrrrr. Yes. sir. And I might sav there in connection with 
that, while I was in Mexico City with my daughter there came in 
the Carranza troops, as you know, and thev evacuated; and Villa 
troops, and they evacuated; and the Zapata troops, and they evacu- 
ated; and then afterwards Obregon controlled the city. At that 
time Mr. Carranza was at Vera Cruz. 

On this last trip to Vera Cruz that I am speaking of I met Mr. 
Carranza, of course, and went up to see Pablo Gonzales, and then 
the day I arrived I left Mexico City because they said they were 
going to evacuate, and I went back to Vera Cruz. 

Now, we come to a point of interest, I think, after these remarks. 
After I arrived at Vera Cruz I was there alone; my daughter was not 
with me at that time. There were there several gentlemen, amon 
them Judge Charles A. Douglas, who was the attorney for the Mexi- 
can Government, as far as I was informed, and he said to me, “ Dr. 
Tupper, as vou have refused positively to receive remuneration from 
the Mexican Government for your services for this long time it is 
only right that you should allow our Mexican friends to pay your 
actual expenses during these years,” and at the suggestion of Judge 
Douglas, after he had left the city, I called on and saw Gen. Car- 
ranza and in that conference this matter of Mr. Douglas’s letter 
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came up and he said, “ Dr. Tupper—” these are the words he used, 
“ You have not allowed me to show you in these years any appre- 
ciation for your services except the little gifts that I presented to 
you in Saltillo, you and your daughter, and now if you will make 
out an itemized statement of your expenses running through these 
years I want to cover at least your expenses,” 

At that suggestion—the suggestion first of Douglas and then after 
talking with Carranza—I made out a careful, itemized statement, 
week by week, month by month, of my expenses from the sprin „it 
Was, of 1913, to the summer of 1915. It averaged, I think, less than 
about $3 a day. And Mr. Carranza covered those expenses, and the 
check that has been brought in evidence in this investigation, gen- 
tlemen, evidently—I would like to see 1t and I can tell you whether 
it is my name on it or not—evidently it had reference to that pay- 
ment, because he did pay me in a check, I recall. I think it was 
cashed. in New York somewhere. And it was not exactly $3,400, be- 
cause there was a fraction, I remember. And that covered, as I 
stated a moment ago, my actual—my exact and only—covered ex- 
actly and only the expense of these years, and I received it. 

since that time I continued my work without any promise or 
any expectation of any remuneration, and I have not received any 
because I did not expect any. 

Now, that may illuminate a subject which does seem to need illu- 
mination in the minds of some, and I have the documentary proof 
here. I have Douglas's letter, the original—or a copy of it, and so 
on, and so on, the whole thing laid out here. It is not a question of 
my memory and my record, but it is a record here originally in these 
letters written and SO On, and so on. 

_ Now, right here. gentlemen. may I say something I think it is only 
right to say? I understand that in this investigation my name has 
been associated with Dr. David Starr Jordan. JT desire to say most 
positively I do not know Dr. Jordan. I have never seen Dr. Jordan 
but once—I have never seen Dr. Jordan but once, and that was, I 
think, at a luncheon in N ew York City. I have never spoken a word 
to Dr. Jordan in my life. I have never been directly or indirectly 
connected with any of the activities in which Dr. Jordan has been 
associated, and I want that distinctly understood. I think it is only 
right to Dr. Jordan and myself that that statement should be made. 

And then. in connection with that statement. the statement was 
also made that I was Opposed to following Villa after his raid in 
New Mexico. I was many, many miles away from that at the time. 
I not only did not oppose that, but, on the other hand, I will say 
y See how we could have done otherwise, and T 
Wish we had caught him. That is the only thing that I regret about 


Ow, another matter. I have been in these years, covering quite 
a number of years, 14 times into Mexico, 12 times to see Mr. Carranza 
or his associates. I have mingled with business men, miners, cattle 
men, oil men, men of large affairs, and most of them Americans, and 
I want to say here before you, gentlemen, that in all of my experience 
of thirty-odd years in public life I have never met abler and more 
bright business men than the American business men in Mexico, 
and I also want to state this very positively, that at no time by word 
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or by deed have they ever shown me that they were interested in 
anything—they have never shown me by word or deed that they were 
not interested in the welfare of Mexicans and of Mexico. They are 
the smartest and some of the most intelligent business men I ever 
met. I can give you some of the names—splendid men. They were 
there, of course, to add to their wealth. but during the activities—and 
I saw them and I talked with them in the clubs and other places— 
all the time they were working for, directly or indirectly, the welfare 
of Mexico. And I have known some to make great sacrifices and go 
through great difficulties in order to do that. 

I think it is only right, gentlemen. for me to make that statement. 
and I make it simply because people think because I was working 
with Carranza and was in conference with him at one time I am 
against those men. Not at all. 

My second visit down there I received a beautiful letter from Car- 
dinal Gibbons, of Baltimore, of the Catholic Church. He knew I 
was a Baptist minister and yet he sent me this beautiful letter. A 
copy is right here—a beautiful letter expressing his gratification that 
I was going to Mexico, and so on. A very beautiful letter that I 
received from Cardinal Gibbons, the head of the Catholic Church, 
to show you I was not limited to any class or any creed in my work. 

At El Paso, Tex., I met a gentleman whom your chairman knows 
very well, a splendid man, Gen. Luis Terrazas, the very antipodes 
of Carranza. He sent for me. His son was in jeopardy in Chihua- 
hua. Villa had threatened to execute him. He sent for me and 
asked me to help him. 

What did Ido? I immediately wired Mr. Bryan, then Secretary 
of State, and also saw Mr. Carranza for him, and insisted he should 
not be executed, and had the execution that was to take place post- 
poned, until after awhile, as you know, young Terrazas, or Terrazas, 
Jr., escaped from Chihuahua, and, as far as I know, is living now. 

I make these statements to show I tried not to be—I might have 
been—but I tried not to be narrow or contracted in my sympathy 
or my work in Mexico. It was not for the Carrancistas or anything 
of the kind. I was helping Mexico, and some of my best friends in 
America to-day are persons who opposed me along that line, but we 
ea always friendly, and I got a gre -test-wlsef information from 
them. 

And now I want to say a final word in answer to this question that 
has been asked again and again, and I want to answer it to this 
committee—over and over again, because I knew a little bit about 
Mexico—not so much as people thought, because the more and more 
I studied Mexico, gentlemen, the more mysterious Mexico became. 
After I first paid my visit there I lectured on Mexico. The second 
time I paid a visit there I stopped lecturing on Mexico because I 
saw many angles to the situation. . 

My work has not brought the fruit I hoped it would. I estab- 
lished this educational system and thought in after years I would 
have something to do with the furthering of that educational sys- 
tem—perhaps not be the head of it, but have a voice in developing it 
like the public schools in America, and I started with a little kinder- 
garten and worked up through the schools to the University of 
Mexico, and laid the program before people down there. The ques- 
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tion has been asked me what do I think of intervention? I want to 
say, gentlemen, it has been and is my position that intervention 
should be the last of last resorts. If the last resort comes we can 
do nothing else. But I have hoped and I still hope that there is a 
better solution to this troublesome problem. 

I thank you. Mr. Chairman, for your kindness and your patience 
in listening to me in this statement, and may I close by the request 
that the documentary evidence that I place upon the table may be 
incorporated in the body of the minutes of this investigation for. 
perhaps, for future reference, and you will tind here the original and 
also the copies of all of these things I referred to, and among others. 
for instance, I have not referred to the beautiful letter from the 
President of the United States and a number of letters from Mr. 
Bryan, who was Secretary of State, and three or four remarkably 
beautiful letters froin vour colleague in the Senate, Senator Morris 
Sheppard, and from others, commending me for my work, and one 
letter I especially appreciate, a letter from the executive vice presi- 
dent of the International Peace Forum in which he says, “ Dr. Tup- 
per, you received nothing from the International Peace Forum for 
your work; we have given vou no salary at all, and no one can think 
of vour work except on the basis of philanthropy.” That letter is 
here. 

All these letters are here. It is not a question of memory. They 
are all before you. It would take hours and hours to go through 
them. I commence here, one, two, three. The first is my appoint- 
ment and then the roster right straight through. 

I might call attention to some of the items. There is the first let- 
ter from Carranza. 

Senator Branpecer. Doctor, one moment. You have there in 
front of you in that filing case quite a number of letters. Do you ask 
that all of those go in? 

Dr. Turprrr. Senator, I hardly think it necessary for all of them 
to goin. I am going to put them in pamphlet form, because I want 
my record in this matter to be given to the world. But that would be 
an imposition, it seems to me, to put them al] in. 

Senator Brannecre. The file there looks to me as though there 
might be 100 or mon that dy 

r. Tupper. No, sir; only about 35 or 40. 

Senator BranpecEr. Altogether? 

Dr. Tupper. Yes; altogether. 

Senator Branpecer. Now will vou indicate which of them vou 
would like to have go in. 

Dr. Tupper. Very glad to do so. There is that letter from Car- 
dinal Gibbons. There is the original, you see. 

Senator BranprcEe. That is one. 

Dr. Tuprer. Yes, sir. . 

Senator BranpEGcEE. Now what is the second one? 

Dr. Tuprer. I would like, for instance, to have the first one. mv 
appointment as commissioner. Of course, that document from Mr. 
Orosco, that covers 3,000 words. And nothing of that sort, of course, 
would be expected. 

The CHatrMan. Orosco at that time was in supposed revolution 
against Madero? 
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Dr. Tupper. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And in control of the State of Chihuahua when 
you met him? 

Dr. Topper. Yes, sir; I met him at Juarez. Now there is the 
eriginal of that letter. There is the signature, you see that. And 
that is just simply as a record. | 

There is the first-letter of Carranza. It is not necessary to put in 
that because I have not had a chance to have that translated. ‘There 
is the first letter. 

The Cuarrman. From Carranza, you say? 

Dr. Tupper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You can put that in if you desire. We have a 
translator here. 

(Letter to which reference is made, dated May 15, will be found 
translated in “Tupper Appendix A.”) . 

Dr. Turrer. There is a letter from Cardinal Gibbons. I would 
like to have that goin. And there is a telegram from Mr. Bryan: 


I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 24 from New York— 
This is dated May 14, 1913— 


from New York, and to express my interest in the efforts you are making in 
behalf of peace in Mexico. 
I am, sir, your obedient servant, 
W. J. BRYAN. 

There is the original. _ 

There is the statement of the El Paso Chamber of Commerce, the 
signatures of the gentlemen doubtless known by Senator Fall, all his 
friends, in which they give me a most interesting and gratifying 
set of resolutions, and so on. 

There is a letter from Gonzez Gaza, in which he sends a very long 
statement that was made by some 30 of these Carrancistas expressing 
their interest in my work, and so on, and so on. That is hardly neces- 
sary to put in. It is a very large affair, but can be put in if desired. 

Here 1s a very fine letter from Senator Sheppard, in which he says: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 28, 1918. 


Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
Montezuma Hotel, Nogales, Ariz.: 


Please convey to Gen. Carranza my most earnest wish for the success of the 
sacred cause he represents. His name will rank among the immortal defenders 
of human liberty in fighting for the rights of the Mexican masses. He and his 
associates and followers have won the sympathy and admiration of all the 
world. 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
. United States Senator from Tezas. 

I congratulate myself that I am indorsed by one of the distin- 
guished Members of such a body as the United States Senate. 

The CHammMan. You can put that in. 

Dr. Tuprer. Yes, sir; I would be very glad to have that in. 

There is a letter from the president of the International Peace 
Forum: 

Allow me to present— 


This is sent to Hon. Joseph R. Lamar, justice of the Supreme 
Court, Niagara Springs, and signed by the president, introducing me. 


136820— 19—_pT 2 12 
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The Cuarrman. If you desire to put that in the record, it may be 
done, and the stenographer need not take it down. 

Dr. Tupper. Yes, sir. 

(The letter above referred to will be found in “ Tupper, Appendix 
A,” at the end of to-day’s proceedings. ) 

Dr. Tuprrr. There are these letters and three other letters from the 
International Peace Forum. They are most too flattering for me to 
read. One of them says: 


Personally, and in the name of the International Peace Forum, J desire to con- 
gratulate you on the intelligence, patience, and diplomacy shown in your work 
as our special peace commissioner in connection with the Mexican situation. 
Results that have already been accomplished through your negotiations can not 
be estimated in their beneficent influences; but these only prepare the way for 
larger accomplishments. 


(The letters referred to will be found printed in full in “ Tupper, 
Appendix A.”) 

- Dr. Tupper. That is from the president of the International Peace 
orum. 

Senator BranpEcEr. What is the name of the president? 

Dr. Tupper. The president was Mr. Hill at that time, sir. 

Senator Branpgecer. Which Hill? 

Dr. Tupper. John Wesley Hill, I think he was. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. And who was the vice president? 

Dr. Turrer. I will give you his name. The vice president was 
Mr. Hunsberger and the secretary was Mr. Carter. I want to read 
that letter, if you will allow me. And there is a letter from—you 
know the man—Zeferino Dominguez. That is not necessary to put 
in. | 

Here is a letter from the secretary of the International Peace 
Forum, dater February 6, 1914: : 


As you are leaving us again to-morrow, on your fifth trip to Mexico, as our 
special peace commissioner, I want to say a few words of appreciation of your 
work before you go, as I may not see you in the morning. 

I know I am speaking for all the officers— 


You gentlemen know who the officers were. You unquestionably 
know the honorary president. 


I am speaking for all the officers when I say that one and all appreciate the 
ability, the tact, and careful diplomacy with which you have conducted your 
work as our special peace commissioner in the interest of bringing about a 
speedy settlement of the difficulties in Mexico. Your care in getting definite 
details from both sides, your willingness to face difficulty and even personal 
danger in consulting with both sides, the esteem with which both parties 
in the conflict have held you, as shown by their desire to have you with them 
in their campaigns, have indicated to us the openmindedness with which you 
have set about your task. 

I am writing personally, as secretary, of course, but as I have talked with 
the other officers, I know that I can say as much as I have for them all. 
Let me add just this one word further for myself, and that is that it rejoices 
me to know from the letters you have had from Senators and Congressmen 
in Washington, as well as from the leaders of the forces in Mexico, that your 
work for international peace has been recognized so fully and so freely, and 
I feel that you have conferred distinguished honor upon our international 
peace forum, by representing us in the field. 


The CHarrmMan. You had better file that. 


(The full text of the above letter will be found in “ Tupper, Ap- 
pendix A,” at the end of this day’s proceedings. ) 
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Dr. Tuprer. When I came from Mexico the last time I received 
a letter—I tried to find it—from one of our representative business 
men of the city—you all know him. He said, “Dr. Tupper, you 


leave Mexico with scores and scores of friends and not a single 
enemy.” 


I tried to magnify good and lessen evil. I made mistakes, of 
course. None of us are infallible. But I tried my best to help all 
parties. I was not for any special one. 

Here is this letter from Luis Terrazas, your friend. It is dated, 
Senator, April 3, 1914. I will read it if I may. 


My Drar Doctor AND KIND FRIEND: Before you leave this city I take 
special pleasure in expressing my everlasting sense of gratitude to you for 
all the Kind offices you have rendered on behalf of my son's life and liberty. 

You have certainly been commissioned by a higher power than that of this 
world. fitting you as the essence of a true humanitarian. Your services, more 
than anything else, are living proof of the value of the International Peace 
Forum. Which you so ably represent and which is at this time headed by no 


less eminent a statesman and personality than Hon. William H. Taft, ex- 
President of the United States. 


Please bear in mind, my dear friend, that I will ever harbor the deepest 
sense of gratitude to you, joined by ull my family and friends, and I wish 
you to do me the kindness to convey my deep and sincere feeling of gratitude 
to the noble institution that you so ably represent, and especially to present to 
Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Hon. William H. Taft, and Hon. William J. Bryan 
my deepest sense of gratitude for the kindness they have extended to me and 
my family on behalf of my son’s life and the restoration of his liberty. 

Wishing you the highest measure of success in all that you undertake, believe, 

Very sincerely, yours, 


Luis TERRAZAS. 

It was very much like the old man. 

I tell you, gentlemen, when you find a Mexican or Spanish gentle 
man you find one who is a gentlemen, who has the highest culture. 
I was very much pleased with that. 

Here is a long letter written to myself—by Mr. Carranza to me, 
and a note sending it to Mr. Secretary Bryan, in which I state—this 
is August 19, 1914: 

Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mg. Secretary: In response to your request of last Sunday, I am 
writing you m reference to my pleasant relationship with Gen. Carranza. On 
my return to New York from Washington I found in my mail, a letter from 
Gen. Carranza, which I herewith inclose, and a translation of which is as fol- 
lows: 


I have that. This is a rather remarkable letter. 


My Esreesep AND Fine Frienp: I refer to your favor of July 22, which I 
read with attention. and I beg to advise you that it would cause me positive 
pleasure to be able to shake your hand in the capital of the Republic— i 

And so on and so on—oh, just stuff, and thanks and appreciation, 
and so on; and there is a lot of that. 

Senator, shall I file it? 

The CHarrman. Yes; you may file them. l 

All these letters may possibly not be printed in the report of the 
hearing, but they will be in the final report. l l 

(The full text of the above referred to letter will be found in 
“Tupper, Appendix A,” at the end of this day s proceedings.) 

Dr. Tuprer. “ Rev. Henry Allen Tupper ”—this is from the execu- 
tive vice president of the International Peace Forum, Mr. Hunsberger. 
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I very much regret my inability, before leaving for the West on my lecture 
tour, to have a conference with you concerning the Mexican situation, in 
Which I am, like yourself, so intensely interested. 

As the executive vice president of the International Peace Forum, I desire 
in my own behalf and in behalf of my colleagues, to express sincere apprecia- 
tion for splendid services you have rendered, as our representative, to Mexico 
and the world, in the last two years— 


This was June 13, 1914— 


in your efforts to bring about peace in our neighboring Republic. 
I recognize the fact that you have received no compensation— 


Now, mark you, the fact is the executive secretary had charge of 
the whole thing. I am glad this thing is in black and white, because 
there are some people in the world—not in this room—but there are 
some people in the world who never get their eyes above dirt. It is 
money, money, money all the time. And they ask “ Dr. Tupper, why 
did you do this thing?” I tell them because I hoped to establish 
an educational system down there with which I might in the future 
have some connection. j | 

I recognize the fact that you have received no compensation for your great 
work, except the consciousness of duty done, as now your hopes, as well as 
ours, are being realized, as to the final success of the constitutionalists. As 
our institution is a benevolent institution, and I have received little or nothing 
for my services, I can fully sympathize with you, from financial as well as 
other points of view. 

As I will not be able to see you before you start for Torreon to accompany 
President Carranza, as I trust in his successful endeavor to reach Mexico City, 
I wish to assure you again, as I have frequently done in the past, that I am 
deeply interested in the continued success of your mission for peace, and 
especially interested, having been an educator in the public schools and colleges 
for so many years, in the proposal of yourself as well as President Carranza, 
after the constitutionalist government has been set up, to establish and or- 
ganize an educational system, the benefits of which are to be shared by all of 
the Mexican people. 


That touches the milk in the coconut. That is the heart of the 
whole thing. 

I would like to have you, please, to have that among the letters. 

The CHarrMANn. Yes. 

(The full text of the above letter will be found in “ Tupper, Ap- 
pendix A,” at the end of ‘this day’s proceedings.) 
i Dr. Turrrr. Here is a letter from Senator Sheppard, May 16, 

914: 


My Dear Sir: T am in receipt of your letter of May 15, which I have read 
With great interest and appreciation. I have long been well aware of the 
peculiar qualifications of Dr. Henry Allen Tupper as a peace envoy— 


It is just a complimentary letter to the president of the Inter- 
national Peace Forum about me. 
And here is a beautiful telegram from the President of the United 
States, President Wilson—no, it is a letter: 
THE WHITE HOUSE. 
Washington, July 24, 1916. 
My Dear Mr. Tuprer: I warmly appreciate your kind letter of July 22 about 
the Mexican policy. It cheers and reassures me. 
Cordially and sincerely, yours, 
Woovkow WILSON. 
And I may say it is rather—it is not following the usual custom. 
He signs his own name there. Not signed by Tamulis or any one 
else. ay I put that in? 
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The CHairmMan. Certainly. 

Dr. Tcprer. Here is a letter I would like to have you have trans- 
lated. Here is a letter from the Y. M. C. A. asking me to act as a 
medium, helping the people, irrespective of creed and condition, and 
a letter from Gen. Obregon, the original. I will put that in, if the 
Senator will kindly have the translation made. I would be much 
obliged if you would. 

A translation of the above letters will be found printed in full in 
“ Tupper, Appendix A,” at the end of this day’s proceedings.) 
Dr. Tupper: There is another, from Senator Sheppard. 


My Dear Dr. TUPPER: I have your letter of May 5. In the same mail I re- 
ceived the inclosed letter from Secretary Bryan, which explains itself. 
I note that you will probably visit Torreon the latter part of this month. 
With every good wish, I am, 
Yours, very truly, 
MORRIS SHEPPARD. 


Then he inclosed ‘a letter from Mr. Bryan, just a well-wishing 
letter: 


I have the honor to acknowledge, with thanks, the receipt of your letter 
of April 11, 1914, with which you inclose a copy of a letter. dated Cuidad 
Juarez, April 3, addressed to Dr. Henry Allen Tupper by Gen. Venustiano 
Carranza, relative to the Mexican situation. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
W. J. BRYAN. 


There is a letter that I referred to from Judge Charles A. Douglas. 
I would like to read that, gentlemen. 

The CHairmMan. Very well, proceed. 

Dr. Tupper. I went to see Judge Douglas to show him this letter 
before I came over. He is now in Mexico, I understand, and I could 
not see him. 


VERA Cruz, July 22, 1915. 
De. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, City. 

My Dear Doctor: Confirming my several conversations on the subject of 
your own movements, let me say that in view of the fact that both Gov. Met- 
calfe and I are going to Washington, I think it would be well for you to re- 
main here for the present. You know conditions both here and in Washing- 
ton, and I have no doubt that you will be of greater service at this time here 
than at Washington. I suggest that you have an early conference with Gen. 
Carranza so as to be in best situation possible to help. 

Since I have known you, now more than eight months, you have worked 
ably, efficiently, constantly for the cause of the revolution. 

And I understand that you have so labored for now nearly two years in 
various parts of the United States. 

You certainly deserve the highest commendation and appreciations. 

If vou are not expecting compensation, certainly you ought to permit our 
friends to pay your expenses. 

I ain, with assurances of my sincere esteem, 

Your friend, 


There is that letter. 

The Cuarrman. You can file that, sir. 

Dr. Turrer. Now, I told you about my interests in Madero Insti- 
tute, and how I got it back under Mexican education. I received this, 
Saltillo. September 29, 1914. 

The CHarrMaAn. You say it was turned back? That had been 
turned into a livery stable, had it not? 

Dr. Tupper. It was through Carranza’s influence it was done. 


CHAS. A. DOUGLAS. 
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The CuatrmMan. Who turned it into a livery stable? 


Dr. Tupper. It was done by the revolutionary crowd. I do not 
know just who it was. 


The CuatrMan. They were fighting with Carranza, were they not? 
Dr. Turprr. No; not at that time. But you hardly knew with 
whom people were fighting at that time. But, anyhow, this school 
was taken in the exigencies of the war, these girls were dismissed, 
and it was turned into a stable, and horses were stalled in ‘the very 


room where my sister taught these girls, and I felt rather a personal 
interest in it, as my father had dedicated it. 


The CHAIRMAN. Was that at the time Mr. Silliman was arrested? ` 
Dr. Turrrr. I think that was after, sir. 


Now, here is a letter from Judge Douglas, rather later: 


SOUTHERN BUILDING, SUITE S22-830, 
Washington, D. C., October 39, 1915. 
My Tokar Docrok: It seems to me— e 


Now, this is Just when Carranza was recognized. It must have 
been. 


It seems to me that it is in order to exchange with you felicitations over 
the signal victory won in the recognition of Gen. Carranza by the United 
States and other leading American countries. Of course, this was a fight not 
only to obtain the recognition of the United States, but of all the other Gov- 
ernimnents of the world. I know from reliable sources that within a few days— 
certainly within a few weeks—we will have for the Constitutionalist Govern- 
ment the recognition of the leading countries of Europe. It is impossible to 
exaggerate the importance and far-reaching character of the victory won. 

While we are rejoicing over the results of our joint labors, I deem it timely 
and proper to express to you my appraisement and appreciation of the impor- 
tant part you played in this great fight. 


He goes on in that way. I shall file that, perhaps. 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 
The full text of the above letter will be found printed in full in 
“ Tupper, Appendix A,” at the end of this day’s proceedings.) 
‘Dr. Tuprer. Iere is another letter. 


Yesterday afternoon at n special meeting of the International Peace Forum, 
of which Hon. William Howard Taft is honorary president, after a careful 
consideration of the crisis in Mexico, the following telegram was sent to 
President Wilson: 


Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 
President of the Uniled States, Washington, D. C.: 

The International Pence Forum of New York City, fully realizing the im- 
portance of maintaining the dignity and authority of the Government of the 
United States, pledges you its support in the delicate situation now confronting 
this country, and urges magnanimity rather than violence. believing with you 
that a high statesmanship is evidenced by the strong bearing the intirmities 
of the weak. During the last two years the peace commnissioner of the Inter- 
national Peace Forum, Dr. Henry Allen Tupper, has made repeated visits to 
Mexico, studying its problems at close range from every point of view, and 
the lengthy and significant statement of Gen, Venustiano Carranza of this 
month through him betokens the practical service and contribution rendered 
by the International Peace Forum in this supremely important matter. As the 
forum is international in its spirit and purposes. it would commend heartily 
the invitation to the interested powers of the world to sympathetically cooperate 
with us and loyal Mexicans in the establishment of peace and stable govern- 
ment in that distracted Republic, should such a fraternal policy be adopted by 
you. 

JOHN WESLEY HILL, 
President International Peace Forum, Neic York City. 


The CyHairMANn. What is the date of that? 
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Dr. Turrer. That is dated—it was in 1915. You notice that there 
seems to be no date. As far as I can say, it was 1915. I am sure 
from the tenor of it. That is the original letter. I think it must 
have been about April, 1915, for this letter came very near it, I think. 


My Drag Dr. TUPPER :— 
This is April 27— 


My Dear Dr. Tuprer: I was profoundly interested in the plaun which you 
discussed with me last evening concerning the establishment of peave and order 
in Mexico. I know of no man more conversant with the situation in that 
country than you, and this is for the reason that you have represented the 
International Peace Furum among the various factions of Mexico in earnest 
and sincere effort to bring about cunciliation and secure the establishment of 
orderly and constitutional government. 

I likewise appreciate the sacrifices— 


This was no sacrifice especially— 


Which you have made in the prosecution of your mission, at times even to the 
jeopardy of your life, und I beg to congratulate you upon the faithful service 
which you have rendered and upon your safe return home. 

"I believe that you have the right grasp upon the situation and that something 
must be done along the lines of your suggestions at once, or conditions may 
develop which will be beyond the power of this Nation to remedy. 

I hope, therefore, that you will be able to enlist the interest and cooperation 
of men who have the renl interest of Mexico at heart and whose judgment can 
be depended upon at such a time as this. . 

As the special representative of the forum in this work I wish you the 
success the important cause deserves and to which your careful thought, 
unabated efforts, and deep sympathy merit, 

With warm regards, 

Sincerely. yours, JOHN WESLEY HILL, President, 


Here are some telegrams in the original from Carranza, January 8 
and March 14. 

The CHarrman. What year? : 

Dr. Tupper. 1917. One is 1917. The other is merely marked “14”; 
does not give the year. Just merely “I express my gratification,” and 
so on, and “thanks to you.” Something like the others. I will file 
those. | 

(The full text of the telegrams referred to translated will be found 
in “ Tupper, Appendix A,” at the end of this day’s proceedings.) 

Dr. Tuprer. Now, “The truth about Mexico.” 

By far the clearest and most illuminating statement of conditions in unhappy 
Mexico is embodied in the article on “ The Constitutionalist Movement in Mex- 


ico, by Heriberto Barron, a prominent citizen of Mexico, in this issue of “ The 
Peace Forum.” 


+ + $ + * $ * 

Mr. Barron gives credit to Dr. Henry Allen Tupper, the special peace commis- 
sioner of the International Peace Forum, for great efficiency in creating friendly 
feelings between the United States and Mexico. 

I think perhaps that had better go in. l 

Here is a statement I would like to put in as a question on “ Value 
received ” that was called to mv attention last Saturday morning, I 
think, in New York—I think in the Times. The committee would like 
to know and would Dr. Tupper please explain what “ value received ” 
meant. 


Well, I have this little paragraph: 


1. “Value received ”—This is a commercial expression, very indefinite in its 
meaning. In this instance it can only refer to the fact, established by these 
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records, that my actual, itemized, personal expenses for several years’ service 
were met by Mr. Carranza. There was “ value received ” after this payment, for 
which no remuneration was received, and for which no remuneration was 
expected. 

2. I am convinced, by my many visits to Mexico, when I mingled with all 
classes, that our American business men in Mexico are among the ablest, most 
upright men of affairs I have ever met. 


I make no exception. They are magnificent men, splendid men, 
men of large affairs. and of big heart, too. 


Their purpose, while making money, was to help Mexico and the Mexicans, and 
they have done so, despite many difficulties. As far as my observation goes, I 
have never seen any evidence of an individual or concerted effort to induce our 
oo to interfere, politically or governmentully, with the affairs «f{ 
Mexico. 

3. I have taken the position, and now hold the: position, that what is known 
as intervention by our Government should be the last of last resorts; and I 
hoped, and I still hope that the absolute necessity for this will not occur. 


Here is a Jong letter from Carranza, making a statement—now, 
notice this, gentlemen 
The Cuairman. What is the date of that? 
Dr. Tuprrr. This is Juarez, Chihuahua, April 3, 1914. 
Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
El Paso, Ter. 


My Dear Smr: I have read with much interest the letter of Senator Shep- 
pard, which you were so kind as to forward to me on the ult. In regard to 
the matters contained therein I beg to state the following: 

I possess a deep admiration for the American people, and hold in great. 
personal esteem President Woodrow Wilson and William Jennings Bryan, the 
Secretary of State of the United States of America. I know that they are 
men of the very highest mentality, as well as moral and political aims, and for 
that reason I think that their friendship towards Mexico and the sympathy 
evidenced for the principles of the Mexican Constitutionalists are not only 
sincere but entirely disinterested, and are the result of the existing harmony 
between the aims of the cause which I have the honor to represent and the 
ideals of American democracy. 

I possess such a high opinion and esteem— 


Shall I continue with this? 

The CuatrMan. You can file it. 

Dr. Tuprer. I think it is not necessary to continue. 

(The full text of the above letter will be found in “ Tupper, Ap- 
pendix A,” at the end of this day’s proceedings.) 

Dr. Tupper. Here is a statement from Carranza to Dr. Henry 
Allen Tupper, November 15, 1913, suggesting the purposes of the— 
l would like to have that go in—the purposes of the revolution as 
fur as he can see. 

The CnarrmMan. Yes; it will go in the record. 

The statement above referred to will be found printed in full in 
“ Tupper, Appendix A,” at the end of this day’s proceedings. ) 

Dr. Tupper. There are several things I do not agree with Mr. 
Carranza on. On several occasions I could not agree with him. 

Now, here, the following interview with Dr. Tupper appeared in 
The Watchman, a religious journal of New York, in 1915: 

- Question. Dr. Tupper, how did you first become interested in Mexico? 

Dr. Tupper. While pastor of the Calvary Church. Borough of Brooklyn, in 
the summer of 1912, I was asked by the International Peace Forum to go to 
Mexico and do what I could in the interest of pacification. I spent the weeks 
of my vacation conferring with the leaders of the factions who were fighting 


against Francisco Madero, who was then President of Mexico. 
Question. What was the result of these interviews? 
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Dr. TUPPER. At Juarez, Mexico, after several conferences with Gen. Pascual 
Orosco, who was the commander in chief against President Madero, I received 
from Orosco a 3,000-word statement of his contentions, with the request that 
I would present to President Taft and to the President of the Republic of | 
Mexico. At Beverly, his summer home, and elsewhere, I presented the matter 
to President Taft, who is the honorary president of the International Peace ` 
Forum; and although he was deeply interested, he declined, during the closing 
months of his administration, actively to interfere in the affairs of Mexico; 
but he expressed strong opposition to intervention by arms. In January, 1913, 
Pedro Lascurain, the secretary of foreign affairs in Madero’s cabinet, visited 
the United States, and I had the honor of delivering to him a brief welcome 
address as he landed on the pier at New York. Before he returned to Mexico 
he was elected one of the vice presidents of the International Peace Forum. 

On the invitation of Señor Lascurain, the premier in Maderou's cabinet, I was 
invited to go to Mexico City and present in person the Orosco paper to the 
President, following this with a discussion of practical methods for the pacifica- 
tion of his country. The invitation was accepted; but at El Paso, Tex., oppo- 
site Juarez, Mexico, as I left the platform, on February 22, after my address on 
“Washington,” a telegram was handed me telling of the murder of President 
Madero. This was a shock to me, and, although this assassination changed my 
plans, I continued my journey to Chihuahua, Mexico. On invitation from a 
newly appointed cabinet member in the Huerta government I journeyed, in the 
midst of dangers and difficulties, toward the capital city, hoping still to pour 
oil on the troubled waters. After traveling several hundred miles and wit- 
hessing the battle of Santa Rosalia, I was obliged, because of burned bridges 
and torn-up railway tracks, to return north. After giving a report of my ex- 
periences to ex-President Taft at Augusta, Ga., where he was laboring on the 
golf field, I returned to Washington, where the new administration was just 
entering upon a vigorous effort to eliminate Senor Huerta. At this time, in 
the city of Saltillo, Mexico, Gov. Vesustiano Carranza was defying the rule of 
Huerta, and, accompanied by a few adherents, he left the capital city of the 
State, where he was the constitutionally elected governor, and raised the flag 
of the revolution. 

Question. When did you first meet Sefior Carranza and what were your 
impressions? 

Dr. Tupper. In the early spring of 1913, accompanied by a personal friend of 
Gov. Carranza, I went from San Antonio, Tex., to Piedras Negras, Mexico, and 
there for the first time I met him. As he entered the reception room in the 
customhouse I was greatly impressed by his personal appearance. He is much 
taller than the Mexicans one usually meets. His broad shoulders, wide fore- 
head, large features, and quiet demeanor give evidence of massive strength, and 
he reminds one of a fine specimen of a Civil War veteran. While graciously 
polite, he was coldly dignified at this first interview. During our conversation 
he calmly asked, “ Have you come here to ask me to open negotiations with 
that murderer, assassin, and usurper, Huerta, who slew my friend, President 
Madero?” When my mission was explained he seemed more receptive and re- 
sponsive, and I was invited to another conference the following morning. The 
next day he was much more tractable, received me cordially, presented to me a 
large photograph of himself appropriately inscribed, and, more important than 
all, handed me a concise statement of the purposes that actuated him and his 
followers in the rebellion against Huerta. 

Two years and a half have passed since that meeting. During this time I 
have visited Sefior Carranza many times, and my admiration for him has gradu- 
ally and uninterruptedly increased. In the family circle, in the social gather- 
ing. in his council meetings, on the battle field, on the railways, in his auto- 
mobile trips, and in the historic convention at Mexico City I have studied this 
remarkable man, and I have found him consistent and trustworthy. As have 
all other men, he has his limitations and weaknesses, but the people and press 
of the United States have as a whole failed utterly to appreciate the ability, the 
integrity, and the sincerity of Venustiano Carranza. 

Question. Have you confidence in Gen. Carranza’s ability now to control the 
Situation? . 

Dr. Tupper. Repeatedly have I said during these months of study and investi- 
gation that unaided no Mexican can control Mexico. The times and régime of 
Diaz have passed, and never again will a dictator be tolerated in this republic. 
The one who leads in the reconstruction and rehabilitation of Mexico must have 
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the active support of the outside world, especially of the United States. With- 
out this it matters not how high his motives may be, he will inevitably fail. 
Question. What do you think will be the effect of the recognition that has been 


- given to Sefior Carranza? 


Dr. Tuprer. Immediately ufter recognition had been extended to First Chief 
Carranza and his Government I received from him an appreciative cablegram. 
In response I urged him to regard this fortunate action merely as a means, not an 
end. That he thus regards it, I have every reason to be convinced. 

His opportunities are only surpassed by his respunsibilities, and his friends 
have faith that he fully appreciates the former and will rise to the latter. 1 
huve in my possession a paper signed by V. Carranza, in which he solinenly 
proinises that he will extend generous amnesties, will guarantee the security of 
the life and property of foreigners in the district controlled by the Constitu- 
tionalists; will insist upon religious liberty under the law of the separation of 
Church and State as it exists in the United States: will encourage the legitimate 
development of the material resources of Mexico by foreign capital and the 
settlement of worthy foreigners in his Republic; and will strive to maintain the 
most cordial and friendly relationship between Mexico and all foreign nations. 
I have no doubt but that he is absolutely sincere in these declarations; and if he 
is properly supported and encouraged by his own people and by foreigners and 
if his life is spared, a New Era will soon dawn upon that war-devastated land. 

Question. How will all this affect the educational and religious status of 
Mexico? 

Dr. Tupper. Señor Carranza is an educated. cultured man. He is an en- 
thusiastic student of history and political economy, and the masterly and suc- 
cessful manner in which he has measured swords with certain stutesmen, not 2 
thousand miles from here, prove that he is not lacking intelligent statecraft. 
He has assured me repeatedly that he will do everything in his power for the 
education of the ignorant masses of his people. As a practical proof of his 
intentions in this line, he has already sent to this country, at the expense of his 
Government, a large number of bright Mexican men and women, who are being 
equipped as teachers. As I am especially interested in the progress of Christian 
education in Mexico, this matter has been discussed frequently with him. The 
impressions made upon me by these conversations have been satisfactory; and I 
look for a great progressive movement in our mission work in the Republic 
should Señor Carranza be given the right of way in bis beneficent plans and 
purposes. After our Madero Institute, at Saltillo, had been turned into a livery 
stable by the Federals under Huerta, it was restored and encouraged in its 
reestablishment by Carranza, and is now ready to do a greater work than ever 
in the education of the young women of Mexico. Lust year I had the pleasure 
of personally presenting one of our faithful missionaries to Sefior Carranza at 
Saltillo, and as we came out of the reception room the missionary said: “ This 
talk with the First Chief means more to me and my work than I can express. I 
am delighted with the man, and I am more hopeful than ever.” It will be worse 
than folly for us to expect Mexico, after her long history of distress and dis- 
order, to be reconstructed in a day. As our next-door neighbor, let us cease our 
caustic criticism of Mexico and extend to her the hand of helpfulness and the 
heart of a sincere sympathy in this hour when she {fs passing, let us hope, from 
darkness into light. 

Here is an article of mine on The Problem of Mexico, and I will 
state this: There have been a good many changes in my mind since: 
I knew all about it then. I do not know as much now. I wish I did 
more. There are some things suggested there that were not as clear 
in my mind then as now, but my best opinion is there. l 

(The full text of the article above referred to will be found printed in 
full in “ Tupper, Appendix A,” at the end of this day’s procera) 

Dr. Tupprr. Here are two telegrams from Carranza. I would hke 
the Senator to see those. . 

The CnarmMan. You may put them in. l 

(The full text of the telegrams above referred to, translated, will 
be found printed in full in “ Tupper, Appendix A,” at the end of this 
day's proceedings. ) 

r. Tuprer. Here is another letter from Carranza, “ My esteemed 
friend "—I will put this in. 
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(The letter above referred to. dated December 21, 1913, translated, 
will be found printed in full in “ Tupper, Appendix A,” at the end 
of this day’s proceedings. 

Dr. Tupper. Here is “Signs and Progress and Improvement in 
Mexico,” as given lately, or filed lately, showing that the New York 
Sun last Monday. September 15, 1919, published a report to the ef- 
fect that steamship traffic between a number of ports on the Pacific 
coast of Mexico, which has been interrupted since July, 1914, is to be 
resumed this month. : 

Another article from the New York Sun, dated September 15, says 
a group of prominent Mexican farmers are planning an excursion to 
Texas next month to visit the agricultural exhibition at Dallas, Oc- 
tober 3 to 17; that they will be welcomed by an official commission 
of the State of Texas; they will visit Fort Worth, where a live-stock 
exhibition is to be held: also visit Galveston and Houston. “ Every 
phase in connection with this event.” says the Sun, “ will be recorded 
bv official films in order to show in Mexico the cordial manner with 

which the delegation has been received in Texas.” 

‘ Then the Bulletin of the Pan American Union, August, 1919, con- 
tains a report that in the last few months nine new oil pipe lines 
have been constructed, raising the extent of those already in operation 
to 1,171 kilometers, adding an approximate value to these lines of 
50.000.000 pesos. according to official figures, says the article. “Up to 
the present time.” adds the statement. “the Huesteca Co. has the 
most extensive pipe linc, 361 kilometers; next El Aguila, 343 kilo- 
meters; the Mexican Gulf, 100; and the Oil Field, Mexico, 89.” 

Showing ìn some direction there is some progress. 

Another item in the August number of the Pan American Bulletin 
says the “South American Pacific Line of Canada has decided to 
establish a direct line of steamers between Canada and Mexico.” 
And the next bulletin says that the “ Mexican department of agri- 
culture will initiate the use of moving pictures to teach the art of 
farming to the country people as the most efficient, economical, and 
rapid method of instruction. The plan adopted will show the farm- 
ers using modern farming implements, the use of fertilizers and 
how to apply them, the system of ‘dry farming’ like that used in 
the United States, and the construction of dikes for irrigation.” 

The New York Sun of September 15 also prints an article from 
Bluefields, Nicaragua. under the heading: “NICARAGUA SEES 
FRIEND IN CARRANZA,” in which it says there is “ considerable 
wonderment in these quarters at the continued hostility toward 
President Carranza on the part of certain newspapers in the United 
States ”; and the article adds: 


Ir, Nicaragua he is considered as a most efficient statesman and one of the 
bading newspnpers of this city has come out with an almost extravagant 
eulogy of the Mexican President * * *%. 


As a proof of the trust and confidence which this country (Nicaragua) re- 
poser in the statesmanship of the Mexican President it may be mentioned 
that in accord with Costa Rico, Nicaragua has selected him as arbiter for 
certain diplomatic disputes which have arisen between the two countries. 

The CHarrman. What date is that? l 

Dr. Tupper. September 15, and there are the extracts. 

The Crairman. September 15 of what year? 

Dr. Tupper. This year; the last week; the last few days. And 
there are the clippings there. 
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I mie state that I am indebted to a gentleman here in the city 
for sending these to me through the mail. I just received them. 

The Cuairman. Who sent them? 

Dr. Tuprer. A Mr. Sweinhart. 

The Cuarrman. What is his address? 

Dr. Tuerer. I can easily get it for you. He is a member of my 
church and a very splendid man. 

The Cuarrman. What is his business, do you now? 

Dr. Tupper. I think perhaps he is connected with some publicity 
organization abroad. His name is Henry Sweinhart. He was to 
pe here this morning. He may be in the room. I asked him to be 

ere. 

I have taken up, I am afraid, too much of your time, but I wanted 
this thing from .my point of view, and also from these documents, 
to be presented as fully as possible and I am very grateful to you 
gentlemen for your kindness. I will leave these on your table. 

The Cuairman. When did you sever your connection with the 
International Peace Forum, Doctor? 

Dr. Turrer. I think it was in—either the latter part of 1914 or. 
1915. 

The CuHarrmMan. Where were you at that time? 

Dr. Tvrrer. I think I was in New York, as far as I can recall. 

The CuHairman. There was some little correspondence between 
yourself and some of the officials, was there not, by telegram, at 
San Antonio, Tex., or on the border? | 

Dr. Tuprrr. I do not recall. Possibly Dr. Hill did not agree 
with some work of mine. I do not recall exactly the nature of that. 

The Cuairman. Did the Peace Forum or Dr. Hill, president of 
the Peace Forum, issue any statement about that time with refer- 
ence to the fact that vour connection with the Peace Forum had 
been severed ? 

Dr. Tupper. I have never seen any statement of that kind. sir. 
My connection, I might say, with the Peace Forum was very infor- 
mal. The understanding was that I should be a free lance in carrying 
out my plans, and because of that I received no remuneration. 

The Cuaimman. The reason I asked the question was because you 
es put in the record here some letters from officers of the Peace 
forum. 

Dr. Tuprer. As far as I know, Senator—may I say, the relations 
have been very pleasant, and pleasant up to the present moment, 
with the oflicers of the International Peace Forum. 

The Cnairman. Of course, I have no definite knowledge upon the 
subject at all. My memory was simply floating back for a few years 
while you were reading some of those letters and I remembered 
some things that had occurred. The particulars I do not know. 

Dr. Tuprrer. No; I recall nothing of that kind. I regard them 
very highly. 

The CuarrMan. Doctor. vou have introduced some letters from Mr. 
Douglas, who you say is the attorney for the Carranza Government? 

Dr. Turrer. Supposedly their attorney. 

The CHairman. That it is right that your expenses should be paid. 

Dr. Turprr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That it is right that your expenses should be paid, 
ctc., by the constitutional government of Mr. Carranza? 
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Dr. Tupper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Does he sign that letter personally or as attorney ? 

Dr. Tupper. No sir; just Charles A. Douglas. 

The CHairman. Mr. Douglas is now in town. is he not? 

Dr. Tupper. I understand from his son that he is in Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. Is he still the attorney for the Carranza Govern- 
ment £ 

Dr. Tuprer. I do not know, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. Doctor, what others did you mention? You have 
mentioned Mr. Metcalf’s name, or it was mentioned in Mr. Douglas’s 
letter to you? | 

Dr. Turrer. Gov. Metcalf, of Nebraska, I believe, sir. 

The Caarrman. He was formerly connected with Secretary of 
State Bryan? 

i Dr. Turrer. I think at one time he was governor of Panama. was 
e not! 

The CHarrMan. Well, my memory is somewhat defective on mat- 
ters of that kind. But the Mr. Metcalf who was the povertior of 
Panama is the same Mr. Metcalf to whom you referred ? 

Dr. Tupper. That is my inference and my best knowledge . 

The CHarrMAn. Did you come in contact with one John Lind on 
this matter ? 

Dr. Tupper. I have met Mr. Lind on several occasions, 

The CHarrman. Consulted with him in behalf of the Carranza 
government ? l 

Dr. Tupper. I think I have discussed the matter with Mr. Lind, 
but not very fully. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know Mr. R. H. Cole? 

Dr. Tupper. I know a Mr. Cole. 

The CHarrman. Did you meet him in Mexico? 

Dr. Tuprrr. No, sir; I do not think I ever met Mr. Cole in Mexico. 
I met him several times, if you refer to Mr. Richard Cole. 

The CHarrman. Yes; Richard Cole. 

Dr. Tuprer. From California ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Dr. Tuprer. I met him several times in America. I do not recall 
having met him in Mexico. I may be mistaken. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever discuss matters with him along the 
line of the recognition of Carranza ? 

Dr. Tupper. He has discussed the matter with me. 

The CuHamman. Was he here in Washington, do you know, before 
Carranza’s recognition ? 

Dr. Turrer. My impression was that Mr. Cole visited Washington 
now and then during that period. 

The CHarrMAN. With what Americans aside from Mr. Bryan, and 
the President, and Mr. Metcalf, and Mr. Cole, if any, did you have 
consultations, or who had consultations with you, with reference to 
the recognition of Carranza; if you recall? 

Dr. Tupper. Well, I am not positive as to the discussion of the 
recognition of Mr. Carranza, but I have had friendly talks about 
Mexico with a number of gentlemen. I have mentioned a Mr. Leckie, 
attorney, and Mr. Pace, who was secretary to, I think, Mr. Douglas; 
and also I had a talk with Gen. Funston, who was at Vera Cruz. 
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The CuarrmMan. Did you ever have any talks with Gov. Folk, of 
Missouri, about Mexico? i 

Dr. Tupper. I don’t think I ever discussed that question with Mr. 
Folk. I know Folk, but I do not recall having discussed that matter 
at all with Gov. Folk. | 

The CHairman. Did you know Louis d’Antin ? 

Dr. Tuprer. Louis d’Antin? 

The Cuamman. Yes. 

Dr. Turrer. I do not recall him. I may have met him, but I do 
not recall at this moment the gentleman at all. 

The CiarrMAnx. You came in contact with Mr. Arredondo, who 
was Carranza's representative here? l 

Dr. Turrer. Yes, sir; there is a letter, by the way, that I think 
that I filed from Arredondo. 

The Cunarmmax. Did you ever meet Mr. Arredondo at his resi- 
dence? 

Dr. Tuprer. I may have met him. I will not say I did not, but 
I will only mention matters that are positively in my mind. 

The Cuamman. Certainly. Now, Doctor, you have read into the 
record, or mentioned, some clippings with reference to a visit from 
educationalists from Mexico who were to have moving pictures taken 
of agriculture in this country, ete. Do you know what the condi- 
tions in Mexico are today with reference to education ? 

Dr. Tupper. I am inclined to think very bad. I am very sorry 
to say that, because I feel that the seed I sowed there has not 
brought the fruit that I hoped, but I do believe the seed is there. 

The CHarrMan. I noticed a statement from Gen. Carranza to 
yourself, dated November 15, 1913, in which Gen. Carranza savs 
that “the immediate object of the Constitutionalists is the restora- 
tion of constitutional government in Mexico by the elimination of 
Huerta and all those responsible with him for the assassination of 
President Madero and the usurpation of the government.” Has that 
promise to you, in your judgment been carried out? 

Dr. Tuprrr. May I trouble vou to read that again. Senator? 

The CHAIRMAN (reading): 


The immediate object of the Constitntionalists is the restoration of con- 
stitutional government in Mexico by the elimination of Huerta and all those 
responsible with him for the assassination of President Madero and the 
usurpation of the government. 


And another paragraph [continuing reading]: 


In order to carry out the first object—the elimination of Huerta and his 
associates at once—the Constitutionalists ask hut one thing of the United 
States: The repeal of the resolution forbidding the free export of arms and 
ammunition from that country, no matter to whom. 


And the next. paragraph is that— 


With such repeal the Constitutlonalists give assurance that within one 
month thereafter they would have at least 100,000 well armed and equipped 
troops in the field, and that within three months they would have restored 
peace to the entire country. 


I ask you, first. whether in your judgment constitutional govern- 
ment has been restored in Mexico, such as was contemplated at the 
time this statement was made? 

Dr. Tupper. I do not think it has, sir. 
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The Cmamman. You were speaking of the restoration of the 
Madero school. 

Dr. Tupper. Yes, sir; the Madero school at Saltillo. 

The Cuarrman. And assurances that you had had from Car- 
ranza, as I understand it, with reference to education, etc. Do you 
know what the provision of the constitution of Mexico is with 
reference to ministers conducting schools there? Are you familiar 
with that? 

Dr. Tupper. Well, I have never read it. I have been told that 
there is such a paragraph in the constitution, but I doubt very much 
whether it has been enforced. I will give you an illustration of 
that, if you desire. 

Paes I will read article 3 of the constitution, so called, 
0 : 


ART. 3. Instruction is free; that given in public institutions of learning 
shall be secular. Primary instruction, whether higher or lower, given in 
private institutions shall likewise be secular. 

No religious corporation nor minister of any religious creed shall establish 
or direct schools of primary instruction. : 

Private primary schools may be established only subject to official super- 
vision, 

Primary instruction in public schools shall be gratuitous. 

You think that that provision of the constitution is not being 
enforced ? . 

Dr. Tupper. I do not think so, fully. When I was in Saltillo one 
of the gentlemen interested in the work, Mr. Lacy, I think it was, 
came to Saltillo and asked me to present him to Carranza. He had 
a long conference. He speaks Spanish well. And he came up in 
the room and said, “That is most encouraging. Mr. Carranza 
assured me he would protect me in this work and in every way pos- 
sible would encourage the work.” | 

The CuarrMan. When was that? 

Dr. Tupper. That was in 1914. 

The Cuatrman. That was three years before the adoption of the 
constitution the provision of which I have just read. 

Dr. Tupper. Perhaps it was. You see I have not been in Mexico 
since 1916 or 1917; 1916, I think. I doubt whether I have been in 
Mexico since the adoption of that constitution. _ l 

The Cuarman. In article 27 of the constitution, subdivision 2 
[reading] : 

The religious institutions known as churches, irrespective of creed, shall in 
no case have legal capacity to acquire, hold, or administer real property or 
loans made on such real property; all such real property or loans as may be 
and at present held by the said religious institutions, either on their own behalf 
or through third parties, shall vest in the nation, and anyone shall have the 


right to denounce property so held. Presumptive proof shall be sufficient to 
declare the denunciation well founded. . 


Had you had your attention called to that provision in the consti- 
tution of 1917? 

Dr. Turprr. What is that question, sir? 

The Cnarrman. I asked if you had had your attention called to 
that provision of the constitution ? 

Dr. Tupper. Yes, sir; my attention was called tq that. 

The CHarrMan. I was wondering, doctor, what you thought of 
the result of your efforts, upon which you have been congratulated, 
in securing the recognition of Mr. Carranza—if you are satisfied ? 
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Dr. Tupper. I will say this, Senator, very plainly: As I admitted 
just. now, I have been very much disappointed in the results of my 
work. I had hoped that before this we would have a harvest from 
the seed that I sowed, but I am not thoroughly discouraged. I hope 
still possibly to have. But so far as the sum total of results is con- 
cerned I am disappointed. i 

The CuHarrMan. You said that you visited Mexico about 1889 and 
noticed the difference between the wealthy class and the laboring 
class in Mexico. Did you give any thought or investigation at all 
to the question of public schools at that time, Doctor? 

Dr. Tuprer. As I said, I only noted superficially; but that was 
the impression that I had formed, and I was only there a com- 
paratively short time. 

The CHarrMAn. Did you see President Diaz at all? 

Dr. Tupper, I just met him, sir; at some reception. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you have any opportunity to discuss with 
him the subject of schools? 

Dr. Tupper. I did not; no, sir, He impressed me as a most re- 
markable man. I sometimes agree with Mr. Elihu Root that he is 
one of the remarkable men of the day. He was a very remarkable 
man, indeed. 

The CHarrman. Under article 130 of the constitution of 1917 
there is a provision that only a Mexican by birth may be a minister 
of any religious creed in Mexico. 

Dr. Tuprer. What is that? 

The Carman. Only a Mexican by birth may be a minister of 
ye creed in Mexico. Had you had your attention called 
to that 

Dr. Tupper. You would think by that that no one who was a 
minister of the Gospel born outside of Mexico could speak there, 
could preach. there? 

The CHarrmMan. I will just read the constitution and ask if you 
have had your attention called to it 

Dr. Tupper. Well, I am sure that. a number of my friends who 
are speaking continuously there—I think there are several churches 
open, I am quite sure, in Mexico City—that is my impression. 
When T was there I preached all over the Republic, wherever I 
had an opportunity, but that was before the constitution. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Dr. Tuprer. But I do not think that has been carried out fully. 
That 1s my impression. 

The CuHatrmMan. “No ministers of religious creeds shall, either 
in public or private meetings, or in acts of worship or religious 
propaganda, criticize the fundamental laws of the country, the 
authorities in particular or the government in general; they shall 
have no vote, nor be eligible to office. nor shall they be entitled to 
assemble for political purposes.” 

You have not given much thought to that? 

Dr. Tupper. No: I had not seen that, Senator. I am very much 
obliged for the information. 

The CHarrMay. The closing lines of the constitutional provision, 
article 130, are as follows: ' 


No minister of any religious creed may inherit, either on his own behalf or by 
means of a trustee or otherwise, any real property occupied by any association 
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of religious propaganda or religious or charitable purposes. Ministers of re- 
ligious creeds are incapable legally of inheriting by will from ministers of the 
same religious creed or from any private individual to whom they are not related 
by blood within the fourth degree. 

Dr. Tupper. I do not think that will affect many ministers. We 
do not inherit much. But I did not know that was in the constitution. 

The Cuamman. Doctor, you did not have your attention called 
while you were there prior to 1915, October 9, to the fact that prac- 
tically all the leaders, military chieftains, associated with Carranza, 
had adopted or announced as their purpose, if successful, the elimina- 
tion of all foreign ministers from Mexico entirely ? 

Dr. Tuprer. I did not know that. You mean before that? 

The CHairMAN. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Tuprer. No, sir. That was not put in action, for I walked the 
streets in Mexico City and met Carranza over and over again. I had 
these many conferences with Gen. Obregon, with Gonzales. I-think 
I have in my pecket—I had this morning-—the little card handed me 
in which I had entrance to the Chapultepec castle, and so on, and 
also a letter or card from Obregon, signed by Obregon, and I was 
speaking every Sunday at a little American church there. That was 
not in force at that time, Senator, nor since, as far as I know. 

The Cuarrman. I did not mean to even insinuate they were en- 
forcing this provision of the constitution against the church workers 
from this country at that time. 

Dr. Tuprer. And I did not know I was violating any law of the land 
there when I did that. 

The CrairMan. Possibly you were not, so long as you were under 
the protection of what he called the law of the land. The President, 
without the act of Congress, can put in force, or revise, and put in 
force, any provision of the constitution. 

Dr. Turver. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Doctor, what was the general condition with ref- 
erence to poverty, beggars, food conditions, etc., in the winter of 1914 
when you were in Mexico City ? 

Dr. Tupver. Very wretched. 

The CuairmMan. Do you know what the conditions were there in the 
fall of 1915, at the time of the recognition of Carranza ? 

Dr. Tuprer. No, sir; I was in this country at that time; I think 
most of the time. 

The Cuairman. Do you know anything about the work of the 
American Red Cross in northern Mexico under Weller and in southern 
Mexico under O’Connor in 1915? 

Dr. Turrer. Only from hearsay, sir. I know nothing from my per- 
sonal, absolute knowledge. 

The Cuatrman. Did you hear anything as to why such work ceased, 
if it did cease? 

Dr. Turprer. I did not, Senator. I have never been informed on that 
subject. There were reports in the air, but nothing definite and con- 
crete came to my attention. 

The CuarrMan. Do you keep up with the Red Cross work? 

Dr. Tvperrr. Yes, sir; somewhat. I am very much interested in it. 

The CuHairMAN. I notice in the official magazine of the Red Cross 
for November, I think it is, 1915—I have not the magazine before 
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me; I have only a portion of it, as some of the leaves have been cut 
out, but I am now securing for the files of this committee another 
copy—but I notice a statement here “ from a report of Mr. O’Connor 
of relief work in Mexico City,” written in September, we quote the 
following: 


Twenty-six thousand applications for aid have been investigated and approved 
by responsible organizations and individuals. Each of these represents an 
avernge of 4.5 persons. There are many applications which have not been 
investigated vet for lack of time. As many as 3,400 persons have made applica- 
tion at headquarters in a single day, besides hundreds who applied in other 
places. 

SOUP FOR THE STARVING. 


By the use of garbanzas, dried peas, fresh vegetables, and meat—all of the 
best quality—it has been possible to provide a clean, nourishing soup, with a 
food value averaging 500 calories per liter. Most of this is cooked by steam in 
large vats at the rastro, whence it is carried by autotrucks and wagons to 
the relief stations. The service has not been so good as we would like. Negiect 
ut some of the stations has resulted in sour soup, while a few of the men em- 
ployed have had so little human feeling as to traffic’ in garbanzas and meat 
stolen from starving women and children. We have tried to correct such 
abuses as soon as they were discovered. 

The total quantity of soup delivered from August 5 to September 4, inclu- 
sive, was 553.575 liters. This form of giving relief is much more difficult and 
expensive than the distribution of uncooked food, but on account of the very 
high price of charcoal, wood, and salt it was considered the most beneticial 
form. 

Through a special arrangement a number of cases of extreme starvation 
requiring medical attention have been treated in the American Hospital. 


Dr. Turrrer. At Mexico City. 
The CHarrMan. Yes, sir. 


The foregoing, as the date indicates, was written before Mr. O’Connor knew 
that the American Red Cross would withdraw from Mexico. 


Dr. Tupper. I might say on general principles the Red Cross does 
always a wise and most benevol work, but most unfortunate that 
they left Mexico. 

The CHairMAN. On page 354 I notice a picture of J. C. Weller, who 
managed the distribution of Red Cross food in Saltillo and Monclova. 


The relief work done under the supervision of Mr. Weller in northern Mexico 
was divided among a number of cities and many difficulties were encountered. 
From private as well as official sources, reports have come indicating that a 
multitude of poor civilians who were fed with corn for many days and beans 
taken to their territory by Mr. Weller on trains that were likely to be blown 
up any minute or thrown into a ravine from a rickety bridge were gratefully 
appreciated. The character of Mr. Weller’s work was somewhat different from 
that of Mr. O’Connor. Mr. Weller was traveling much of the time. Both took 
some hazardous railway journeys, but Mr. Weller had more of this than Mr. 
O’Connor. His territory was very unsettled. 

The American consul general to northern Mexico, Mr. Philip C. Hanna, dur- 
ing the earlier stages of the Mexican relief work ably managed for the Red 
Cross the distribution of corn and beans among many thousands of starving 
peons. To the great throngs of Mexicans which gathered daily about the 
American consulate in Monterey the consulate was looked upon as truly a life- 
saving agency. Unquestionably many hundreds of dependent persons were 
actually rescued from a death of slow torture by this activity in northern Mexico. 


And that magazine of the same date has an article by the editor 
Dr. Tuprer. Will you kindly give me that date? I would like to 


get that magazine. 
The CuairMan. November, 1915. 
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Persistent and even strenuous efforts by the American Red Cross during a 
period of four months to appease, with all the facilities at its commund, the 
widespread and intense suffering which has prevailed among women, children, 
babies, and other noncombatants in Mexico were brought to a close early in 
October and the responsibility of mitigating this misery was transferred to the 
Carranza faction, which has been recognized unanimously by the Pan American 
conferees on Mexico as the de facto government in that country. At the request 
of Gen. Carranza and with the advice of the American Department of State, 
Which was consonant with the request, the American Red Cross discontinued its 
relief activities in both southern and northern Mexico October 8, and Special 
Agents Charles J. O’Connor and J. C. Weller, whose enterprise, hardihood, and 
efficiency in relieving the starving populace have brought them much praise, 
have been withdrawn. As it developed, the State Department advice in advocacy 
of the withdrawal of the Red Cross representatives presaged the formal recog- 
nition of the Carranza organization. 

The formal recognition was on October 9, and on October 8 the Red 
Cross was ordered out of Mexico at the request of Gen. Carranza. 

Dr. Tupper. Most unfortunate. 

_ The Cuarrman. I have here, which I shall place in the record now, 
in connection with this subject, a report on Red Cross work, August 
25, 1915, to September 25, 1915, of Mr. J. C. Weller, special agent of 
the American Red Cross, who is the same Mr. Weller to whom refer- 
ence is made in the Red Cross Magazine. 

Dr. Tupper. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that report was not only sent to Gen. Devol, 
acting chairman of the American Red Cross, but was by Mr. Weller 
filed in the State Department here in Washington. 

Dr. Tupper. Yes, sir. 

(The report of Mr. Weller, to which reference is here made, will 
be found printed in full in “ Tupper, Appendix A,” at the end of 
this day’s proceedings. ) l 

The CHairMAN. I want to call your attention to one matter in con- 
nection with this, Doctor. 28 

Dr. Tupper. I would like to hear that, Senator, very much. 

The CHarrRMAN. Because you are, of course, very sincerely inter- 
ested and been doing what you could to better conditions in Mexico. 

Dr. Tupper. I am very much obliged for this iHumination. 

The CHarrMaNn. I will just call your attention to one paragraph 
here. It is a very long one, but nevertheless I think you will find it 
interesting. 

Dr. Turrer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman (reading) : 

On the morning of September 2, after having been assured that the line would 
not be open within a day or two, I proceeded to Sabinas, where I arrived the same 
day at 5 p. m. I was then informed that it would be two or three days before 
the line would be open to Monclova. We arrived in Sabinas Thursday, and on 
Saturday morning at 9 a. m. we were informed that the Carrancistas had the 
town surrounded and would make sn attack in a few minutes. I immediately 
made preparations to leave, and before we could get the engine coupled onto 
the train we heard two loud explosions to the north and saw the dust and one 
bridge being blown up. Communications being cut off from the north, we pro- 
ceeded to go south. On leaving Sabinas some 15 deserters, a‘l young boys, part 
of the Villa army, climbed on our train, hiding themselves amongst the cars. 
I was careful to disarm each one, as the colonel insisted on my taking them. 
which I did not want to do. We proceeded slowly, and just 4 kilometers before 
reaching Beroteran, in a cut, we were suddenly opened fire on by about 800 men 
(Carrancistas), 400 being on one side of the track and 400 on the other. After 


the rifle firing began a machine gun was trained on our train and kept firing 
for about 5 minutes. My assistant and I ordered everybody down flat on the 
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floor of the car; fortunately, no one was hit. The engineer stopped his train 
immediately on the first shots, but they continued to fire at us for at least 
five minutes. Each car was plainly marked with the Red Cross sign on both 
sides. Inclosed photographs will show the size of the sign. There was ne 
excuse for them not seeing the signs, as they could have been plainly seen at a 
mile distance. The engine had two Red Cross signs in front on each side. 

I was told by a man who was formerly employed by me in Mexico, who was 
with the troops, that they were fully aware of our identity, but that they shos 
up our train simply to show their disrespect for any American institution. The 
fact of the matter is that the Carrancistas have been coming into Sabinas, sleep- 
ing at night in their houses, and were fully aware that we were at Sabinas. 
One of the troopers came up to me with one of the Red Cross signs and handec 
it to me, torn in rags, and remarked: “Take your dirty rags, gringo Pi 
Just before firing ceased I went out on the back piatform and happened to 
recognize an officer, who was part American, however a Mexican citizen, by the 
name of Burchelmann. He immediately communicated to Gen. Zuazua my 
identity, and the order wus given to cease tiring by a bugle. In the meantime 
a trooper rode up to me and grabbed he'd of me, with a pistol in his hand, search- 
ing me for arms; not finding any, he took my watch. A colonel coming up behind, 
whom I happened to know, ordered him not to touch me. He made the man 
give the wutch to me. 

As soon as firing ceased the whole mob swarmed down to the train yelling 
“Viva Carranza,” and looking for loot. They flocked into my car with guns in 
their hands, but were stopped by this half-breed American, who assured them 
that we were not armed, and later Gen. Zuazua ordered them to Keep out of the 
car. After I had talked to Gen. Zuazua and told him the seriousness of his act, 
he apo!ogized in a half-hearted way, and gave me a pass permitting me to go 
through their lines. 


Gen. Zuazua is the general who is now aaa reports into 
our State Department of the pacification of the northern States of 
Mexico. 

Our engine having run out of coal, I sent it down to Beroteran to get coal 
and come back and get our train. In the meantime, the Carrancistas formed 
a battle line and started back toward Beroteran, We could see Beroteran 
plainly, being on a hill above it. It seems they had surprised the Villistas a 
short time previous to our arrival, and had practically wiped out the small 
command of men at the station. Those they did not kill were taken prisoners 
and hurried off to Lampasas. The Villistas sent a small army from Es- 
peranzas, 6 miles away, to retake Beroteran, which they did, and held for 
about two hours. The firing was continuous, and the Carrancistas entered 
Beroteran during the afternoon three times, and were driven out three times 
by the Villistas. 


It is a very interesting document. 

Dy. Tupper. Yes, sir. I would like to have a copy of that. _ 

The Cuairman, If you can not get it from the department I will 
see that you have a copy of it, sir. 

Dr. Tupper. I would like to have that in my files. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Wednesday, September 15, while attending wounded, I was suddenly cou- 
fronted with a howling group of men in charge of a captain by the name of 
Falcon, who rode up to the cars in which I had the wounded, with their 
guns and pistols cocked, asking where the Villistas were. They jumped off 
their horses and crowded into the cars, first taking a shot at a Mexican who 
was helping me— 

There was some shooting and further trouble, which I will not 
read into this record at this time. 

Dr. Tupper. That is Mr. Weller’s report? 

The Cuamman. That is Mr. Weller’s official report to Gen. Devol, 
of the Red Cross, and also sent direct to the State Department. 

Dr. Turrer. I will be very glad to see that. 
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The Cuarrman. I am just reading one part after another. 


On the first day we gave out in small doses 10 gallons of castor oil, not to 
speak of quinine, salts, and other medicines. There was one Mexican doctor 
in Monclova— 


That is the capital of the State of Coahuila, the old capital— 


There was one Mexican doctor in Monclova who was absolutely helpless 
- and had no medicines for filling prescriptions. The prescriptions were sent 
to us and we did what we could to fill them. On Sunday, September 12, 
Gen. Madero came to me and asked me if I would accept a curload of beans 
to be distributed amongst the townspeople. I told him that I could see no 
objection to this, provided he allowed it to go through the regular channels. 
During the afternoon, while I was attending to the wounded, Gen. Madero 
made the mistake of opening up this car of beans on a sidetrack near the 
station. The people of the town immediately got wind of it, and they looted 
this car so that in 10 minutes after there was not a bean left in the car. The 
troops made some attempts to stop the looting but they were powerless. I 
estimate that 4,000 people fought, knocked one another down, to get these 
beans. On the same day Gen. Madero and Gen. Hernandez, with their troops, 
got out of Monclova, leaving a small command of men under Col. Torres as 
a rearguard for protection. 

On the morning of September 22 the military commander came to me stating 
that he had received orders from Gen. Elizondo at Monclova, and searched 
my train, as it had been claimed that I had taken away with me two cars 
of ixtle and one of bones. I assured the commander that I had done no such 
thing, and that I turned these sacks over to Gen. Elizondo before leaving 
Monclova. He stated that it did not make any difference, that he wanted 
to search the train, and he ordered me to turn over the keys to the cars. 
I accommodated him and he tore the seals off of the cars in checking up con- 
tents. There was no excuse for this whatever, but it was simply done, I think, 
with the object of intimidating me. 

Communication being cut off toward the north, I wired Gen. Zuazua offering 
to take the cars of medical supplies and corn to Saltillo or Monclova. I re- 
ceived a telegram from him stating that he appreciated my offer, but that 
the conditions in the territory controlled by the Carrancistus were such that 
help was not needed. He gave me permission to sell medical supplies and mer- 
chandise as a private individual, but for no reason could I act in an official 
capacity. This means that we need not expect any more work in this part 
of Mexico as long as it is controlled by Carrancistas. 


This is a day by day report he is making. 


There is no truth in his statements as to conditions being improved, as I 
have previously indicated in one of my reports that if a steady rain came there 
would be no railroad, which would make it impossible for them to furnish any 
food supplies to the poeple. 

I unloaded 94 tons of corn at Monclova, and 114 tons of beans purchased 
from Trueba and Elosua. The corn distributed in Monclova is a shipment we 
purchused from Eagle Pass Lumber Co., it having some weevil in it. I thought 
it advisable to get rid of it as soon as possible. The corn I have at Sabinas is 
100 tons we purchased from Mr. Boicourt, and is good white corn without any 
weevil. 

In conclusion, I only regret that some of our higher-up Government officials 
could not have been with me and seen the brand of individuals that are now in 
control of the situation in Mexico. They do not represent any of the good 
element in Mexico. They are lawless and have no more idea of patriotism than 
a yellow dog. They are mentally incapable of handling the situation. Gen. 
Elizondo, in command of Monclova, and also in command of a district larger 
than Massachusetts, is a boy of 24 years old, uneducated and absolutely irre- 
sponsible. Gen. Zuazua was formerly classed as a saloon bum around Eagle 
Pass. a lieutenant colonel in command of a territory as big as Rhode Island, 
sent to the Mexican army by my father some 15 years ago, having been arrested 
for stealing horses and cattle. These are not the exceptions, but the rule, of 
the character of men who now dominate one of the richest States in northern 
Mexico. ‘This fact is largely due to Carranza, who has allowed them to do as 
they please, and they have no respect whatever for him; each man ruling his 
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district as he sees fit. I do not find any difference between the Carranza fac- 
tion and the Villa faction, with the exception that Pancho Villa seems to have 
a better control over his men. It is rumored throughout the Carranza troops 
that Obregon and Villa are about to launch against Carranza. 

Having been in personal contact with both factions, I believe that it would 
be a crime to turn loose this some 200,000 bandits, thieves, and scapegoats on 
the country. They are rotten with disease and have been divorced from all 
ideas of ever working again. They will disperse in small bands, and a reign 
of terror, which no leader such as Carranza would have the strength or power 
to overcome. 

I repeat that if Carranza is given control over the country it will be only a 
short time until another movement is launched to eliminate Carranza from 
the situation. 


This last report was filed the day before Mr. Carranza was unof- 
ficially recognized by this Government, the 9th. They were ordered 
out on that day. 

You were not in the expedition to the border to congratulate Gen. 
Carranza on his recognition by this Government ? 

Dr. Tupper. No, sir; I was not. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know who went down there to see him? 

Dr. Tuprer. I do not from any personal knowledge. 

The CHarrmMan. I meant among the Americans? 

Dr. Tuprer. You were not, were you, Senator? 

The Cuammayn. No, I was not. I am informed, though, that Mr. 
Douglas was, and I have also been inforined there were some other 
Americans, including Hon. John Lind. However, that may not be 
correct. 

Dr. Tupper. I do not know. 

The CHairmMan. Of course, it was perfectly proper. I have no 
objections to it. But I just wanted to know whether you were there. 

Dr. Turrer. No. sir: I did not know of that. 

The Cuamman. No: to refer back to this statement of Mr. Car- 
ranzvs a moment, that was the statement he gave you, and which 
certainly was very convincing to vou of his purpose. 

Dr. Tupper. Under the circumstances, it so impressed me. 

The CiatrmMan. I notice he says: 

As first chief of the censtitutionalist army in accordance with the plan 
of Guadalupe, I will, as soon as practicable after the constitutionalists shall 
have occupied Mexico City and brought about a condition of peace, call an 
election for president, vice president, and other elective officers; and I pledge 
myself that the election shall be absolutely free, and that every citizen of the 
Republie shall have an opportunity to cast his ballot for the candidates of his 
choice without fear or molestation. I pledge myself to turn over the Govern- 
ment at once to those chosen by the people and to install them in their positions. 

Do you know the cause of the split between Villa and Carranza ? 

Dr. Turrrr. I do not, sir. It has always been a mystery in my 
mind. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever see a joint letter written by Gen. 
Obregon and Pancho Villa to Gen. Carranza just before the split? 

Dr. Tuprer. I have never seen that letter, sir. 

The Cuarmax. That is another interesting document. 

Dr. Tupper. I would like to see it. I did not know that it existed. 

The CHarrman, It bears upon what they claim was a repudiation 
of this very pledge that was made. 

I pledge myself that the election shall be absolutely free, and that every citi- 


zen of the Republie shell have an opportunity to cast his ballot for the candi- 
Cates of his choice without fear or molestation. 
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Do you know whether there ever has been such an election held 
in Mexico? 

Dr. Tuprer. I have no positive knowledge along that line. 

The CuarrmMan. You have not been watching the result of your 
labors there, Doctor? 

Dr. Tuprer. Yes; but I have no positive knowledge about that. 
My impression is, though, that that election has not been held, accord- 
ing to that statement, but I have never been there during an election. 

The CHarrmMan. You do not know what the requirements were for 
the election of the governors, municipal officers, members of Con- 
gress, at the time that the Congress was elected which adopted this 
constitution ? 

Dr. Tcprer. No; I have no positive knowledge of that. 

The CHairman. In view of the statement made here, “that every 
citizen of the Republic shall have an opportunity to cast his ballot 
for the candidates of his choice without fear or molestation,” it would 
seem to me it would have interested you to see the proclamation. 

Dr. Tcprer. I have never had that opportunity. 

The CHatrMaAn. If you had seen it you would have discovered that 
it absolutely repudiated this pledge, and simply provided that no one 
should vote, nor hold office, who was not a soldier of Carranza. 

Dr. Tupper. It would seem that conclusion would be necessary from 
that document. 

The Cuarrman. I think you read a letter to you from the Presi- 
dent. Did you put in the record the letter from yourself to the 
President ? 

Dr. Tupper. No, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Have you that letter? 

Dr. Tupper. I have not. I have never had any official connection 
with the Government of the United States, or any official connection 
with the Government of Mexico. It was merely an informal state- 
ment of my hopes that some good would result for the Republic. 

The CnarrMan. Doctor, you have expressed your views and your 
sincere hope that intervention would be the very last thing. 

Dr. Tuprer. The last of last resorts, I believe, were the words. 

The CuarrmMan. As there has not been any record made of it here- 
tofore. for vour information I will call your attention to a cable- 
gram from this committee to El Universal of the City of Mexico, in 
answer to a cablegram from El Universal to this committee, in which 
we were asked what we proposed to do, etc. It was addressed to the 
individual members of the committee, and wanted each of us to give 
our views with reference to intervention in Mexico. 

Dr. Tupper. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. This is the answer: 

Your cablegram of yesterday to Senators Brandegee, Smith, and Fall re- 
ceived. You ask each individual to state whether at the present time he he- 
lieves the best means for protecting foreign interests in Mexico is that of armed 
intervention, which you say would constitute an invasion similar to that of 
Belgium by the Germans, because of the difference in strength between Mexico 
and the United States. This committee has been created under a resolution 
containing explicit directions charging them with certain duties. The com- 
mittee will discharge those duties to the best of their individual and collective 
ability, without fear, favor, or prejudice. 

Answering your specific inquiry, none of the committee will express any indi- 


vidual views, and in performing their duty and making their recommendations 
they will be guided by the facts and circumstances as developed through an in- 
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vestigation which will be most thorough and exhaustive. Every nation or people 
claiming the right to be considered as a nation whose rights should be respected 
must, of course, as you know, be prepared to perform both international and 
national duties. Each individual member of this committee has hoped that the 
people of Mexico would of themselves be able to create and maintain a govern- 
ment which would perform such duties without interference of this or any 
other nation, and this coinmittee yet hopes that the great Mexican people will 
be able to work out their destiny and earn and retain the respect of all nations 
which the Mexican Republie for so many years both deserved and received. 

Dr. Turrer. That is very fine. I certainly indorse that. Those 
are exactly my sentiments. Iam glad you read that. 

The CuairMan. I think that is all. 

Dr. Tupper. Senator, may I ask your consent to have this filed as 
merely my statement: ? 

By request of Dr. Henry Allen Tupper, pastor of the First Baptist Church, 
Washington, he appeared before the Senate committee investigating Mexican 
affairs and laid upon the table more than 30 letters, cablegrams, and docu- 
ments setting forth his activities, for vears, in Mexico. From these records it 
was shown that Dr. Tupper’s work was philanthropic, edueational, and re- 
ligious; and documentary proof was given that Dr. Tupper received for his 
activities, covering years in Mexico, an amount of money that only and ex- 
actly covered his personal and itemized expenses, he positively and repeatedly 
refusing to receive compensation for his services. 

The CuatrmMan. Doctor, I have no objection to your reading that 
into the record. It is your conclusion. This committee is not at the 
present time finding any conclusions upon collateral matter. There 
is no objection to your filing that as your conclusion, and not that of 
the committee. 

Dr. Tuprer. I understand that. Before I leave, I wish to thank 
you for your kindness, and as I have had the poe of visiting you, 
I would be very glad if you gentlemen would visit me some time. I 
preach in the First Baptist Church at Sixteenth and O. 

The Cuarrman. That is very kind. We appreciate your invitation. 


TESTIMONY OF AMOS L. BEATY. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The CHairMan. Your full name for the record. 

Mr. Beaty. Amos L. Beaty. 

The CuHairMan,. Your residence? 

Mr. Beaty. New York. 

The Cyuarrman. Your occupation ? 

Mr. Beaty. Lawyer. 

The CHarrMan. Judge, are you connected in any way with invest- 
ments in Mexico? 

Mr. Beaty. I am. I am general counsel and director in one of 
the executive committees of the Texas Co., a corporation in the oil 
business, that has investments in Mexico, osha subsidiary, the 
Texas Co. of Mexico. 

The CuarrMan, Will you kindly state in your own terms, Judge— 
you are a lawver and do not need to be questioned, and you know the 
purpose of this investigation—what your experience has been with 
reference to your company’s properties in Mexico, any incidents 
connected with such experience which would cast any light upon this 
situation. 


—_— -— 


2 Confidential—to he released when Dr. Tupper appears before committee, probably 
Friday a. m., Sept. 19 
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Mr. Beaty. There are several phases, Senator, of our experience 
that I might take up in their order. One is the personal treatment, 
I may say, or the physical and personal treatment that our people 
have received. Another is the legal matters, and negotiations with 
the Government and the proceedings of the departments of the Gov- 
ernment, as they affect our properties. And there are various other 
phases of our relations with the Mexican Government and the Mexi- 
can people that I could take up in their order. 

I presume that logically the first thing you would expect me to tell 
about would be our experience in the fields. I will have to say at the 
start that I do not have any personal knowledge of these matters. I 
can only give you information based on the reports of our men on the 
ground and employees in authority, managing the company, superin- 
tendents, as they come to me in the regular course of business. I get 
these reports as one of the executives of the company, and what I 
tell you will have to be based on them. 

' The CuarrmMan. Certainly. 

Mr. Beaty. I never was in Mexico in my life, although I was born 
and raised in Texas. 

We have had some rather sad experiences in the treatment of our 
men in the fields. We did not go into Mexico until 1911 and 1912. 
Our first investments were small in their nature. They were made in 
the name of R. E. Brooks and J. R. Sharp, as individuals, as we did 
not know at that time whether we wanted to organize a company or 
create the Texas Co. in Mexico and have it protocolized. 

There are two small corporations that we acquired some property 
through. One was the Tampico Co. and the other the Panuco Trans- 
portation Co. Gradually these holdings and the business there have. 
expanded as the oil field developed and the petroleum industry in that 
section developed. 

The first of the outrages, as I will call it, that I have in mind— 
there may have been some minor instances prior to that time, but it 
is the first one of magnitude that came to my attention—was Febru- 
ary, 1918, an attempt to rob one of our paymasters, Ed House and his 
assistants, or those accompanying him to pay the laborers in the field. 
It might interest you to have me read Ed House’s own report. This 
was a few days before the 21st. It was the 18th, I believe. It is 
his own account of the treatment he received at the hands of bandits, 
bandits who were not held in restraint by the Government. This is 
his report to the general manager of the company: 

I am handing you this report of my attempted trip to the lower district with 
various moneys, about twenty-two to twenty-four thousand pesos. I have $5,025 
for Agua Dulce (hireman), $1,500 for Mr. Semmes, and $4,000 for Mr. Stevenson. 
I had the producers’ pay roll and checks, the Idolo Chinaman, and O’Hare & 
Meye, and the Chinaman of Agua Dulce; algo the monthly roll for the men, and 
other moneys. 

I left the Government dock on the Aler at 7.30 a. m., and about 8.40 to 9 
near Santa Tomas, in the Chijol Canal, the boat was attacked by seven bandits 
or robbers. One was stationed some 300 yards from the main body, and on 
Seeing the boat passing him stepped up on the bank and fired some three or 
four shots as a signal that the boat was coming to a stop. The pilot and all 
Saw several men appear on the bank of the canal, and was signaled to come to 
the bank, which the pilot did. As the boat neared the place where the robbers 
were Mr. Frankel began hollering to me that he was shot, and there was con- 


siderable confusion, as the boat and all on the boat was in confusion and 
wanting me to give up the money, saying there were 40 of them. 
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As the boat landed, or went where it could, the captain and the engineer and 
pilot jumped or left the boat, as I had said I would not give up the money, and 
during this confusion I opened fire on the bandits. (Many details which hap- 
pened I deem unnecessary to mention. ) 

After the shooting was over and the robbers gone I had no pilot, no captain, 
or engineer. Mr. Frankel said he could run the engine and Mr. Fischer acted 
as pilot, and we returned to Tampico, and I made a personal report to Mr. 
Miller and the captain of the Jndianapolis, and later took the money back to 
the office, and in the meantime learned that the pilot was shot through the left 
arm. Mr. Niven came to my house last p. m. and informed me that you or there 
was a scheme to get the money down there, I will thank you if you will let 
me handle this money as I see best and as I think to the best interest of the 
company. I feel and I think I have shown to you that I will look to the interest 
of the company and protect all money placed in my hands, and I will thank 
you if you will let me consult you and use my judgment in the future, as I am 
responsible and my life is at stake. 


His wishes were complied with, and he was given charge of the 
Mexican pay roll, which was on the 21st of the same month. I want 
to read a part of a letter from the vice president of our company to 
the Secretary of State: 


On th: morning of February 21 our launch Aler-2 left Tampico at 7.30 in 
the morning bound down the Chijol Canal, and ordinarily Paymaster House 
would have bearded this launch with his funds. Fearing the bandits might be 
tying in wait for him, he left Tampico a half hour later in the tnunch Hoopla, 
owned by the Metropolitan Co., and in company with their paymaster, Mr. Min- 
nett, and other Metropolitan employees. A little later the Metropolitan speed 
launch Thenedara followed the Hoopla. At about 8.30 a. m. the launch Aler 
arrived at a point in the Chijol Canal about 24 miles below the Panuco River 
and was fired into and stopped by bandits, who demanded Paymaster House 
and his money. Mr. House not being aboard, the bandits robbed the other 
occupants of this launch. While this robbery was in progress the Hoopla ar- 
rived and she was immediately fired into by the same bandits. Mr. Minnett 
‘and a launch boy were wounded, as a result of which the launch immediately 
came to thesshore. The bandits demanded money, and a number of boxes of 
silver were passed out by Mr. Minnett. A further demand was then made for 
gold. The gold coin belonging to the Metropolitan Co. was then handed over 
to the bandits. About this time Paymaster House appeared in the doorway 
of the cabin of the Hoopla with a shotgun in his hands. A fusillade followed, 
and Paymaster House, an American citizen, dropped dead, shot through the 
head. The party was robbed of about 15,000 pesos. 


Mr. Beaty. On July 30, 1918, there was another murder, and I 
will read you something of that: 


About 8 o'clock in the evening of July 30, two men entered the pipe-line camp 
at Tepetite and attempted to rob the cashier, Mr. A. W. Stevenson. 

According to information available, it appears that Mr. Stevenson was about 
to comply with the demands of the bandits and open the safe, but for sonfe 
reason changed his mind and shouted to Pat Coyne, who was a short dis- 
tance away outside of the building, to go for help. As soon as Mr. Stevenson 
shouted for help one of the bandits shot him. He died about 9 o’clock that 
evening. For your information I inclose herewith a clipping from the Tampico 
Tribune of July 31, which gives a very good account of the tragedy. 

Mr. Stevenson’s body was at once brought to Tampico on a Mexican Guif 
launch. It was embalmed and shipped to Port Arthur on the barge Tampico, to 
be forwarded to J. Thomas Stevenson, at Arroyo Grande, Calif. 


Those are the two murders that our employees have been sub- 
jected to. 

The CuatrMan. Has there been any investigation as to who was 
responsible for these murders? 

Mr. Beaty. I think not. There have been demands for an inves- 
tigation, but if there has ever been any investigation we did not know 
anything about it. The demand was made and the matter was re- 
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ported to the State Department. I do not know what passed between 
the State Department and the Mexican Government. I only know 
that they assured us that these matters would receive attention in the 
regular way. 

Now, there were robberies of Obando camp February 9, 14, 17, 
and 22, 1918, four days in succession. Money and other articles were 
stolen. They took what money was there and what articles they 
could use. A full report of that is here, but I will not read it. 

There was a robbery of Joseph M. Reid, Rosas camp, April 6 and 
7, 1918. One hundred and ninety pesos taken. I have a full report 
of that. 

There was a robbery of Tepetate camp April 16-18, 1918. Various 
things stolen. That was reported to the State Department. 

There was a robbery in Laguna Tamiahu May 16, 1918. Amount 
of loss not stated. Yes; the amount of loss was $600. 

There was a robbery of Tepetate camp September 26, 1918. 
Amount not stated. The books, of course, will show it, but I haven’t 
the transcript in my office. It is expected that they took all the 
money that was there. 

Robbery of John Griffith, paymaster, October 5, 1918, $540. 

I read these reports, not so much for the importance of the rob- 
beries, but to give you the type. I will read the report of C. E. 
Hasbrook : 

I wish to call your attention to the present conditions in Agua Dulce. Capt. 
Quinones with 15 soldiers arrived at the plant to-day at 5 p. m., announcing 
that he had very strict orders from the commanding general in this district 
to seize all commissary supplies and also to take all the gasoline on hand. He 
maintains that his orders are to search the property and take whatever arms, 
ete., he can find. He says he is to remain here for a period of 15 days. 

In a conversation with Mr. Flynn the captain said that his orders were of a 
very strict nature to castigate the company for fancied inattention to the 
wants of the soldiers as to gasoline, and also for the removal of telephone 
from Lake Dock, and inattention to high officers. 

The captain further stated that every movement in Agua Dulee was reported 
to headquarters by one employed at this works, but would not say who it was, 

It is very apparent from present actions that the captain intends to do as 
he says, i. e., be just as mean as possible. 

The men here are beginning to be somewhat dissatisfied with conditions, 
and if anything can be done to eliminate further difficulties if may help to 
maintain a full working force. 

The Carman. What is the name of that captain? 

Mr. Beaty. Quinones. 

The Cuatrman. Who was he, a Carrancista officer ? 

Mr. Beaty. Oh, yes. Then there was a robbery of our special 
messenger in Chijol Canal, February 5, 1919, $4,000 taken. 

A robbery at Tepetate, March 28, 1918, 7.500 pesos taken. 

Robbery of Tom O’Connell, March 29, 1919, 5,000 pesos taken. 

In the robbery just referred to, March 28, 1919, at Tepetate, which 
occurred May 2, Señor Camillio Carrutl, chief of the Italian mil- 
itary command in the United States, in company with the superin- 
tendent and Mr. Kincheloe was held up by armed men, and I un- 
derstand he lost approximately $250 United States money. They 
didn’t find anything on Kincheloe. He, being wise to the game, did 
not carry any money. . 

The last depredation that I have a record of occurred on the 5th 
of the present month, and I want to read the report of that, as being 
tvpical of the treatment they received. 
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Yours of September 5 with reference to the recent wounding of two of our 
oe tank builders at the Obando lease was received upon my return from 

epetate. 

In order to take care of the tank builders who are to erect the two 7,800-barrel 
tanks on the Obando lease we built four houses to be occupied by them during 
the construction of the tanks and to be used later by such permanent Mexican 
labor as we would use on the Obando lease. These houses were erected about 200 
yards from the camp houses on lot 153 and just across the line from lot 154. 

The Carrancista soldiers were grazing a bunch of horses on lot 154, and on the 
evening previous to the night in question came onto lot 153 and tried to move 
into the houses. The tank builders protested, stating that there was scarcely 
room in the houses for them. The soldiers seemed to have become considerably 
incensed at the tank builders not moving out and giving them the houses. 

Between 2 and 3 o'clock in the morning seven or eight soldiers came over and 
demanded a thousand pesos from the tank builders. Upon being assured that 
they did not have the thousand pesos they then demanded 500. When this was 
not forthcoming. they demanded 100 pesos, and finally dropped to 1 peso. When 
this was refused, they fired three or four shots into the house, wounding one 
of the tank builders through the knee by the name of Pablo Gonzalez, and 
presumably the same bullet going into the second tank builder, by the name 
of Blaz Martinez, at a point somewhere in the hip and ranging up into the 
abdominal cavity. 

I had Mr. Price, of our engineering department, and Mr, Henry G. Kimball, 
in charge of the land transportation of Tepetate district, call on the Car- 
rancista general in command at Juan Casiano and ascertain what protection he 
was prepared to give the men. His reply to this question evidenced that he 
had already been apprised of the occurrence, and he also stated that he would 
have the captain in command of the troops at kilometer 22, on the Husteca Road, 
render such protection as was necessary to the men. He also insisted that the 
tank builders be sent to Juan Casiano Hospital for treatment, and which they 
absolutely refused to agree to, and insisted on being brought in, saying that they 
had rather take their chances, wounded as they were, and to take to the 
brush than to go to the hospital, intimating that they Knew it would be their 
finish. i 

It was noticeable that the general expressed no regret or surprise at the 
affair, but took it as a matter of fact and an occurrence to be looked for at any 
time. 

We brought the men into town, placing them in local hospital, and are giving 
them the best medical attention to be had. The one wounded through the knee 
I do not think is seriously wounded, but the one shot in the body is in a bad 
fix, but stands a fair chance of recovering unless there are some complications 
which we can not see at present. 


The Crarrmax. What was that general’s name? 

Mr. Beary. I don’t think he gives the name. He says, “ The Car- 
rancista general in command at Juan Casiano? 

The Cnarrmaxn. Who was supposed to do the shooting? Were they 
soldiers? 

Mr. Brarry. Carrancista soldiers. And the wounded men were 
Mexicans, but employees of our company. 

Here is one of the forms of waiver that is being required at this 
time by the Mexican consuls at the American ports before they visé 
the passports of employees of this company who desire to return to 
Mexico or go to Mexico on business. Several of the men have called 
my attention to this. One of them, in referring to it in a letter to 
me, said: 

Judge, this is the last straw, but it is what I have to sign before the consul 
will visé my passport. Of ccurse, you are already familiar with the new 
demand, and it does not change the actual situation one iota. But it is awful 
humiliating to an American to feel that his Government acquiesces. 

(The form of waiver referred to is as follows:) 


The undersigned, under oath, deposes and says that he has been warned that 
the Tampico oil region is a dangerous district on account of the activities of 
bandits operating in said region. That deponent by reason of his business 
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as is on his way to that region and travels at his own risk. That in case 
some accident might happen to him, hereby he formally renounces the right 
that he or his heirs might have to present a claim to the Mexican Government 
either directly of through any other channel. 


(Signed ) 
Sworn and subscribed to before me this day of , 1919. 
(Signed ) , Notary Public. 


[Seal, notary public, ——.] 


The CuHatrMAN. Have you seen any letters or communications from 
our State Department with reference to this affidavit that is required 
to be made? 

Mr. Beary. I saw one in the hands of some one yesterday, and I 
understand that there were other communications on the same sub- 
ject. They have taken cognizance of it and have expressed some 
opinion or some attitude of the department to individuals. I haven’t 
anything of that kind that I can put in the record. 

Now, that in substance is the hisory of depredations and out- 
rages as they apply to my company. I am not speaking about 
any other company. I am trying to deal with our case, what our 
situation is, so that you will understand our situation in connection 
with the whole. 

The CuHarrMAN. You spoke in several instances of several offi- 
cers—generals, captains, and others. Your property is generally 
considered in the district over which Carranza assumes to have 
control ? | 

Mr. Beary. Not entirely. I think part of the Tepetate district is 
in the twilight zone now. I was going to come to the matter of 
payments that we have been required to make to Pelaez in his 
district. 

The CuarrMAN. Very well. 

Mr. Beaty. We have to make a payment to Pelaez every month, 

or we have the gravest fears as to what would happen if we did 
not make the payment. These payments began in December, 1917. 
The first payment was 2,000 pesos, or $1,000. They continued for 
two months, and the payments were doubled. Since then we have 
been paying $2,000 American gold, or 4,000 pesos a month. That 
is in the territory where Pelaez is supposed to be in control. 
I might, before leaving entirely the subject of depredations, file 
with you an American newspaper published at Tampico weekly, 
called the Tampico Tribune. This issue is dated August 23. I do 
not mean this was an average week. It seems that depredations 
Were more numerous than usual. But the headline in the first 
column is “ Transcontinental Co. robbed of $30,000, United States 
currency Monday.” In the third column, “Agwi Co. paymaster 
robbed of $4,060 gold on road to Tepetate.” In the last column 
“Pen Mex Fuel Co. robbed of $25,000 Mexican at Tuxpam ter- 
minal.” 

Then there is an account down here of injuries to Pat Coyne, 
who was one of the injured I did not mention, an employce of the 
Texas Co. It, perhaps, does not have direct relation to govern- 
mental operations, but it has an indirect relation, because it 1s 
charged a Mexican laborer came in with blood in his eyes and 
assaulted Coyne with a knife, would have killed him but he was 
knocked down before he could give the second stab, and that ended 
the trouble. He was taken away. 
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All those things are on the first page of this paper. It might 
be well to leave it with you, if you would care to have it. 

The CuHarrMan. We would be very glad to have it. 

(The articles above referred to in the Tampico Tribune will be 
found in “ Beatty, Appendix B,” at the end of to-day’s proceedings. ) 

Mr. Beaty. Now, may J proceed with another subject ? 

The CuarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Beary. In the early part of 1917 there was some discussion 
by the oil companies operating at Tampico and removing oil by 
ship about the necessity of improving the harbor, dredging the canal 
from the jetties on the river. The Mexican Government expressed 
a willingness, as I understand it, to go into the project, or to go in 
on the project, but confessed a lack of funds. There was considera- 
tion by the oil companies of proceeding and providing part of the 
funds, helping the government, getting the work started, the idea 
being that the additional revenue that the government would get 
from the movement of oil, the shipping that would come in and go 
out, would take care of the expense of the dredging, as is usually 
the case. But they failed to reach an agreement at that time. 

At that time my company offered to contribute $30,000 toward 
helping with the project. It did not go through. The Mexican 
authorities knew of the negotiations and took it upon themselves to 
put the project through without the consent of the companies, so 
far as my company was concerned, at least. The chief executive 
made a contract with the United Dredging Co. to do the dredging, 
on a basis of the rate of 26 cents per cubic meter. It was estimated 
that the amount would be about $2,700,000 American gold. Under 
their contract they assessed the cost nf the dredging against the oil 
companies, apportioned it among the oil companies, and notified 
them that they would be required to pay it; that the oil companies 
would be reimbursed for what they advanced out of 25 per cent, 
that is, they would get back 25 per cent of the excess of future taxes 
on exportations. In other words, it would be a rebate in the future 
so far as the oil companies were concerned. That is the way they 
were to get it back. They stated that the companies would be al- 
lowed to have a representative on a commission to see that their 
money was properly expended. 

I present here an official circular issued by the department of 
finance and public credits of Mexico, dated March 2, 1917, levying 
a monthly assessment of $100,000 on the oil companies, ‘to be ap- 
portioned between them, to do that work. 

(The document above referred to is as follows:) 

DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE AND PUBLIC CREDIT, MEXICO, 
CHIEF OF THE DEPARTMENT OF TAXES. 
{Issue 1. No. 24.] 


The department of finance and public credit celebrated a contract with 
the United Dredging Co. for the dredging and preserving of the bar of 
Tampico in good condition, promising to pay the dredging company the sum 
of $100,000. monthly, which has been distributed proportionately among all 
the petroleum industries that export oil from Tampico, according to note 
No. 1 attached, and according to the use made of the bar, advising you that 
this distribution is subject to rectification, if from data collected by the depart- 
ment of finance it should appear that any confpanies should contribute more 
fully than now assessed. 

With the understanding that the ofl companies have the right to watch over 
the administration of the fund destined for the dredging, such administration 
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will be made by means of a commission to be located in the port of Tampico, 
and which shall have all the powers of collection, management, and the pay- 
ment of the dredging confpany. The inspection commission shall be composed 
of a representative of the department of finance, one of the department of 
communications and one for the oil companies, to be named by them before 
the 10th instant. 

The amount to be paid by each company shall be paid during the course of 
the second 15 days’ period of each month. These amounts shall be returned to 
the companies out of 25 per cent of the excess which each one has in exporta- 
tion, taking into consideration the average shown in the attached sheet. 

All of which is communicated to you for your information and for author- 
ity to deliver to the commission of inspectors of the dredging of the Panuco 
River, the amount corresponding to each company according to the attached 
list. 
Constitution and Reforms, Mexico, March 2, 1917. 

A. MADRAZO, 
Chief Official in the Office. 
To Mr. THEO. RIVERs, 
Representative of R. E. Brooks. 


Mr. Beary. We took ceincil of Mexican lawyers, besides an investi 
gation for ourselves of the laws, so far as we could interpret them, 
and the unanimous conclusion reached was that there was no founda- 
tion in Jaw for any such demand, no law for it, no basis whatever, no 
semblance for a basis for any opinion of that kind. My company 
filed a protest against it. Among other things, my company and the 
other companies declined to have a man on that commission, because 
that would be an acquiescence in the plan, of course. If we placed 
a man on the commission it was an acquienscence in the plan and 
an agreement to pay it. We received a circular, under date of April 
27, 1917, a copy of which I wish to file. 

(The circular referred to is here copied in the record, as follows:) 

By order of the department of finance and public credit, from this date 
until further orders all movement of petroleum by the Tampico Co., Texas Co., 
and R. E. Brooks, will be suspended, and is further provided that a viola- 
tion of said order will subject the parties to the penalties provided by law. 

ree foregoing is communicated to you for your information and consequent 
oojects. 

Constitution and Reforms, Tampico Tamps, April 27, 1917. 

V. GaRILLazo, Sub Inspector. 

To the SUPERINTENDENT OF THE COMPANIES, 

"raMPIcO Co., Texas Co., and R. E. Brooks, Present. 

Mr. Beaty. A few days after that our steamship Brabant loaded 
at Tampico with oil and was ready to sail, and the authorities refused 
to let it sail until we paid our assessment for this dredging. The 
Brabant was held 48 hours plus after she was ready to go. We finally 
paid our assessment. My recollection is the amount of it at that 
time was three months. Our assessment was $9,500 a month Amer- 
ican gold. We continued to pay those assessments until recently, 
when we quit. 

The statement of our account of April 29 of this year was as 
follows: We had paid $391,420.50; we had received gack on credits 
in exportations, under that refund scheme, $68,873.64. 

The oil companies had this matter laid before our.State Depart- 
ment about that time. I can not state what representations were 
made by the State Department, because I do not know. I know 
that a few days after that we had another boat stopped. I think 
that was in May of the present year. They would not let that boat 
sail, and we protested to the City of Mexico, sent a telegram to 
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Cabrera. As a result of. that they canceled the embargo and let 
the boat sail. We are not paying that amount any more. We may 
in course of time get back under this refund scheme the money that 
we have advanced without any warrant or authority of law com- 
pelling us to do so, it being really coercion, but it will take some 
time, unless they should increase the export tax which is now 10 per 
cent on arbitrary value. 

I will leave with you circular No. 48 for the months of Septem- 
ber and October, fixing the valuation on oil, for the purpose of this 
export tax of 10 per cent. Attached to a copy of the order is a 
tabulation consisting of a calculation by which we were guided in 
paying the tax. It is reduced to barrels, the tax per barrel in United 

tates currency. On crude oil of the light gravity the average 
ranges from 0.1112 to 0.1120. It is nearly 5 cents on the heavy 
oil, that much per barrel, which is from 25 to 50 per cent, in my 
opinion, of the market value of the oil at the well. 

(The said circular No. 48 submitted by the witness will be found 
printed in full in “ Beatty, Appendix B,” at the end of to-day’s pro- 
ceedings. ) 

The CHarrMan. I suggest we take a recess until 3 o’clock. The 
members of the committee have to make an occasional appearance on 
the floor of the Senate and we will return here at 3 o’clock to resume 
your testimony. 

(Thereupon a recess was taken until 8 o’clock p. m.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 3.15 p. m. the subcommittee reassembled. 

The CuamrMan. The committee will come to order. 

You may proceed, Judge, when you are ready. 

Mr. Beary. I desire to now call your attention somewhat in de- 
- tail to actions of the Mexican Government approving adverse de- 
nouncements of oil lands held under leases by the Texas Co., of 
Mexico, and refusals of the Mexican Government to grant the com- 
pany permission to drill wells on these lands of the company that 
it holds ‘under leases, except upon condition that the company obli- 
gate itself to obey the provisions of the petroleum law to be enacted 
in the future, or the Government’s avowed policy of taking over 
all wells; in other words, confiscation of our property. 

As I said before, the Texas Co., of Mexico—I don’t know that I 
said it was a Mexican corporation, but it was organized under the 
laws of Mexico, but, as I stated, all its stock, except qualifyin 
shares, is owned by the Texas Co., a corporation of Texas, Unitec 
States of America, and virtually all of the Texas Co.’s stock is owned 
by citizens of the United States, some 5,000 in number. The orig- 
inal acquisitions of the Texas Co. in Mexico date back to 1911 and 
1912, and were in the name of individuals, citizens of the United 
States, and through the two corporations I have mentioned. Prior 
to May 1, 1917, these properties were taken over by the chosen sub- 
sidiary, the Texas Co. of Mexico, which has a paid-up capital of 
3,500,000 pesos. The total investment of the company is something 
over 5,000,000 pesos, and its properties are worth a good deal more 
than that. On all of the lands that I will mention, situated in the 
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State of Vera Cruz, the Texas Co. of Mexico holds all leases executed 
by landowners prior to May 1, 1917. That is the date of the new con- 
stitution. At the date of the leases there was in force an act passed 
by the Mexican Congress in 1884 declaring petroleum to be the ex- 
clusive property of the owner of the land. 

Now, I will specify here briefly the various properties concerning 
which we are in controversy with the Mexican Government, specifi- 
cally in controversy, and then I will file with you a transcript 
of the correspondence, the petitions, the orders on those petitions, 
in the form of correspondence between our officials and the depart- 
ments of the Government. 

The CuHarrMan, Officials of your company? 

Mr. Beary. Officials and representatives of the company, and the 
ee of the Petroleum Division of the Department of Commerce and 

r. 

First is lot 34, 36, and 55, Zacamixtle. That property has been 
denounced by Rafael Cortina under a decree issued in 1918, with 
which the committee is familiar, I am sure. Those are the decrees 
providing for denouncement pursuant to the provisions of article 27 
of the constitution. 

The Cuamman, That property belongs to your company by lease? 

Mr. Beary. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And this party whom you have just mentioned —— 

Mr. Beaty. Has filed on them. 

The CHairman. Has, under the Mexican constitution, made a 
filing upon or denouncement of that property ? 

Mr. Beaty. Yes. The company protested by communication dated 
August 20, 1918, but its protest was overruled under date of August 
28, 1919; which simply states that the company must comply with 
the provisions of the decree of August 12, 1918, or avail itself of the 
decree of August 8, 1918, in order to receive any consideration. 
In other words, we must manifest our properties and come under 
the provisions of the petroleum decree made pursuant to article 
27, which declares that petroleum belongs to the nation. 

The CuarrMAn. Have you a copy of the decree? 

Mr. Beaty. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. How was it made? Is it an act of Congress or 
is it a decree of the President? 

Mr. Beaty. A decree of the President. 

The CHarrMan. Not an act of Congress based on the constitution ? 

Mr. Beary. No, sir; it is a decree of the President. 

The next is lot 7, Potrero de la Isleta. On July 16, 1919, the com- 
pany asked permission to drill a well on this land, which was refused 
by communication dated July 30, 1919, on the ground that the 
company had not filed the manifest required by the decree of July 
31, 1918, nor denounced the property according to the decree. Sub- 
sequently, on August 8, 1918, the Government requested the com- 
pany to send the leased contract under which the property was held, 
and a copy was forwarded August 12, 1919. By communication 
dated September 5, 1919, permission to drill was made conditional 
upon the obligation of the company to observe the precepts of the 
petroleum law when enacted. 
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By communication dated September 6, 1919, the company ob- 
jected to certain portions thereof. 

The next is lot 14, Potrero de la Isleta. That property had been 
denounced by the Mexican National Petroleum Co. A protest 
against that denouncement was made, dated January 6, 1919, and the 
chief inspector on the following day requested a statement of the 
capital invested in exploration, and a geological report. On January 
11, 1919, reply was made, mentioning the amount paid for the land, 
and other expenses. On June 3, 1919, drilling operations having 
been begun by the company filing the denouncement, the Texas Co., 
of Mexico, requested an order suspending operations. That was 
amplified with correspondence dated from June 7 to June 238, 1919. 
The Government, under date of July 16, 1919. overruled the protest, 
because the Texas Co. had not complied with the decree of August 8, 
1918. By communication dated July 23, 1919, the Government re- 
aftirmed its position; that is, they affirmed the decision of the chief 
inspector, stating that the Mexican National Petroleum Co. had 
complied with the decrees of July 31 and August 8, 1919. 

The next is lot 17 Potrero de la Isleta. On June 3, 1919, the com- 
pany requested permission to drill a well. This was refused on June 
9, 1919, on the ground the company had not complied with the pro- 
visions of the decrees of July 21, August 8, and August 12, 1918. 
The company renewed its request on June 30, 1919, and on July 1 
the Government replied that, notwithstanding there had been no 
compliance with the above mentioned decrees, it would not refuse 
permission, if the company would prove it had comphed with the 
decree of August 12, 1918. On August 8, 1919, the Government re- 
quested a copy of certain papers, which was forwarded. So now the 
matter stands. 

The next is lot 114, Chinampa. On May 9, 1919, the company re- 
quested permission to drill a well. This was filed with the depart- 
ment in Mexico City. On May 15, 1919, the undersecretary in charge 
informed the company the application must be filed with the petro- 
leum agency in Tuxpam. That was done on May 20, 1919. On May 
26, 1919, permission was refused, under instructions which had been 
issued August 14, 1918, prohibiting any work on property not mani- 
fested. This same property had been denounced by Bennett H. 
Buchanan, and protest had been made June 30, 1919. The Govern- 
ment overruled the protest of the company on July 21, 1919, on the 
ground the company had not complied with the decree of July 31, 
or the decree of August 12 of the same year. The company on Sep- 
tember 6, 1919, requested a reconsideration of their application for 
permission to drill wells on lots 114, 133, 158, and 154, Chinampa, 
which was refused on the ground the company had expressed its un- 
willingness to submit to the decrees of July 31, August 8, and August 
12, 1918. The company was further advised at that time that if it 
should drill without permission, the penalty imposed by the decree 
of January 7, 1919, would be applied, and the well would be taken 
over by the Government. The company was also warned of the bad 
faith in which it was held, in relation to other companies, for ex- 
ample, L. Aguilla, Penn-Mex, Tepetate, and others. On September 
6 the company asked for reconsideration as to lot 154, Chinampa, 
and permission to drill was requested June 4, and denied by the in- 
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spector on June 12, 1919, on the ground that the company was un- 
willing to submit to the decrees of July 31, August 8, and August 12, 
1918. The ruling of the inspector was approved July 21, 1919. By 
communication dated September 6, reconsideration was requested. 

On three of these properties we are drilling without payment. 
We are doing that in the face of the warning that the Mexican Gov- 
ernment has given our company that if a well is brought in without 
payment it will be taken over by the Government. We are not doing 
it for the purpose of creating strife. We are simply doing it in the 
certainty of our rights, and in the hope that we will ultimately get 
protection in some way. Instructions on the point of drilling those 
wells were issued by me. After consulting with the other members 
of our executive committee, I instructed our manager to pursue pre- 
cisely the same course; that is, if in the regular course of business 
and development it was necessary to drill a well, or advisable to 
drill a well, he should do it, just the same as if these difficulties did 
not exist; but, on the other hand, he should not drill a well which 
he otherwise would not start if it were not for the controversy in 
existence. In other words, he was instructed to pursue the even 
tenor of his way. One of those wells has probably been brought in 
this week or will be next week. | 

The question came up whether to stop drilling, and we told our 
manager to proceed with the drilling and go on with the well. 

I leave with the committee the transcript, as I have described, of 
the correspondence, the orders in reference to these particular mat- 
ters. You will find in the transcript copies of the circular issued 
August 1, 1919, on the subject of permission to drill. It reads as 
follows: 

The President of the Republic has seen fit to order that landowners or 
assignees (cesionarios) holding the exploitation right who failed to file the 
manifests provided by decree of July 31, 1918, taxing oil lands and leases, may 
hereafter undertake oil exploration and exploitation works, provided that they 
obligate themselves to obey the provisions of the organic petroleum law which 
Congress of the Union may issue, when requesting the corresponding permission 
from the Federal Executive therefor. 

Permits granted in compliance with the foregoing order shall be of a pro- 
visional character and shall be confirmed in accordance with the organic law 
on petroleum when such is issued. 

In order to secure permits for exploration and exploitation the petitioning 
parties shall present to the department of industry, commerce, and labor the 
documents evidencing the ownership to the lands for which they desire to 
use the permits referred to. 

Constitution and reforms. 


Mexico, August 1, 1919. 
LEON SALINAS, 


Under Secretary in Charge of the Department. 


The circular of January 7, 1915, referred to at various places in 
this correspondence, reads as follows: 

Any petroleum wells brought in as the result of work carried on in violation. 
of this decree shall be regarded as belonging to the nation. 

That was reaffirmed and reenacted by decree issued March 20, 1919. 

The Cirarrman. The date of the circular to which you just re- 
ferred was 1915, prior to the adoption of this constitution ? 

Mr. Breatry. Yes, sir. But by decree issued in the present year it 
was reaffirmed and continued in force. 
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In this correspondence you will find that they have not denied 
any petition or overruled any of our protests on the ground that we 
did not have title or on the ground that there was some police rule 
that ought to be observed. It is placed solely and invariably upon 
_the ground that we have not acquiesced in these petroleum decrees or 
complied with them, or on the ground that we were unwilling to 
agree to abide by the petroleum law when enacted. We felt that 
we could not afford to do that, because the constitution itself says 
that petroleum is the property of the nation. We assumed it was 
at least probable that any petroleum law that they may enact may 
in terms try to carry that out. In other words. it would be a sur- 
render, we fear, of our rights to make any such agreement. These 
decrees of 1918, made under article 27 of the constitution, according 
to advice of Mexican counsel, upon which we relied, would have the 
effect of a surrender of our rights in exchange for a mining license, 
which would be terminable by the Government and subject to such 
conditions as the Government might see fit to impose. In other words, 
we would give up what we call in this country a fee simple in ex- 
change for a mining license, which we were not willing to do. 

I want to file with the committee this correspondence I have re- 
ferred to. 

(The file of correspondence referred to by Mr. Beaty was filed with 
the committee. ) 

Mr. Beaty. I think the committee probably has a copy of the docu- 
ments, a copy of the correspondence and documents made by the oil 
association, protecting these various decrees. 

The Cuamman, I think we have; but if you have an extra copy 
you may leave it. 

Mr. Beaty. I will be glad to leave it. 

(The document referred to, consisting of a printed pamphlet, The 
Oil Question, With Documents and Translations, was filed with the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Beary. I will state further that a well is being drilled on one 
of these lots, lot 114, by the denouncer. We have failed to stop those 
operations, and they are proceding with the drilling. Our protest 
had been overruled, and we have been refused permission to drill. 
In other words, the property is taken. We have taken action we 
deemed proper in order to obtain the proper remedy, and we intend 
to bring other forms of action. Proceedings are now pending and 
undetermined. We are unable to get stay orders, but the suits will 
he prosecuted, I assume, to final determination. In other words, we 
propose to exhaust all remedies in the Mexican courts. i 

The Cramman. Have you made representations to the State De- 
partment at Washington with reference to these different matters to 
which you have testified ? 

Mr. Brary. Covering most of them; yes, sir. In regard to the 
status of these denouncements and applications for permission to drill, 
we have not brought the State Department up to date. I have in 
course of preparation a letter to the’ Secretary of State which I have 
not yet completed. I have read from it here in giving my testimony 
this afternoon, for the sake of brevity. I expect to bring the State De- 
partment up to date in the next week or the next few davs on these 
matters. It has been our policy to keep the department advised. 
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The CuarrMan. Do you know what action has been taken by our 
State Department on any of these cases? 

Mr. Beaty. I do not know. I have not been informed. 

Senator BranpEecEr. What acknowledgment do you get from them 
when you lay one of these cases before them ? 

Mr. Beaty. They acknowledge receipt of the communication and 
say the matter will be given attention. That is the substance of it; 
proper steps will be taken. 

Senator Branprcee. Then you do not hear any more from them? 

Mr. Beary. I think not. I do not think we have had any further 
advices in any case. I have in the files copies of letters of the kind I 
have described in reference to these outrages. I will put them in the 
record if you desire. 

Senator Branpecee. You mean your letters to the department? 

Mr. Beaty. Yes, sir; I have copies of our letters and their replies. 

i The CHAIRMAN. You mean with respect to the robberies and mur- 
ers? 

Mr. Beary. With respect to the robberies and murders. 

The CuairmMan. And you have copies of their replies? 

Mr. Beary. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You might file them, and copies of your letters. 

Mr. Beary. I will do so. 

(The copies of letters written by Mr. Beaty to the State Depart- 
ment, and replies of the State Department thereto are printed in 
full in “ Beaty, Appendix B,” at the end of this day’s proceedings. ) 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Do you mean to say, in none of these cases 
where you laid these complaints before the State Department, and 
the State Department acknowledged receipt of your communications, 
did they advise you later what representations they had made to the 
Mexican officials about it? | 

Mr. Beaty. That is what I mean to say. 

Senator Branvecee. Over how long a period have you been filing 
your complaints with the State Department and receiving that sort 
of treatment ? ; 

Mr. Beaty. It dates back to the beginning of the outrages. 

Senator BranpecEe. Well, I shall have to ask another question. 
When did the outrages begin? 

Mr. Beary. I have stated that—February, 1918. 

Senator BranpeGcer. Have you made any personal representations 
to them, or sent anybody to talk to anyone in the department ? 

Mr. Bearry. Yes, sir; we have discussed it with them personally 
several times. 

Senator BranpEGEE. You may have answered this, because I was 
not here all the time while you were testifying. Did you get any 
more satisfaction when you talked to them personally than you did 
when you communicated with them in writing? 

Mr. Beary. Yes, sir; it was more satisfactory, and we could get 
the real feeling of the person to whom we were talking and how the 
department feels about it. But we have not inquired what the 
representations were that have been made to the Mexican Govern- 
ment. We have not.pressed that. We felt that it would have been 
given to us if they had felt we were entitled to it. It was a delicate 
sort of matter, and we have not pressed them for anything of that 
kind. 
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_ Senator Branpecee. I would not regard it as so delicate, if my 
interests were involved, that I could not ask them whether they had 

a any response to representations or promises they made in my 
ehalf. 

Mr. Beary. I really have not pressed it at all. 

Senator Branpecer. That is all the satisfaction you ever got from 
any of them? 

Mr. Braty. That is all we have got. We have not followed them 
up. 

Senator BranpecEer. Who signed these letters from the State De- 
partment ? 

Mr. Beaty. That is Mr. Adee, Second Assistant Secretary of State. 

Senator Branprcer. I assume that if any satisfactory replies were 
received to the repre entations that they instructed out embassy to 
make to the Mexican Government they would have notified you. 

Mr. Beaty. Probably that is the reason we have heard nothing 
further. 

The CiamMan. Does that ccnclude your statement upon the 
various points, Judge, that you desired to bring to the attention of 
the committee? 

Mr. Beary. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. There is one matter that might be a little confused 
in the record—in regard to the refusals of the Mexican Government 
to allow you to drill, and statements with reference to attempts made 
to drill under denouncements on your lands, and statements with 
reference to the right of the Mexican Government to refuse you per- 
mission to drill, ete. Ilave any of those statements been made to 
the department by you? Have you called to the attention of the 
State Department any of these matters ! 

Mr. Beaty. I do not think so. The matter has been brought to the 
attention of the State Department by the representative of the oil 
association. The companies have associated themselves together to 
make common cause, and they have a representative who has taken 
it upon himself to keep the State Department advised as to all these 
circulars and rulings, and I am sure it has been covered. For in- 
stance, if they make a ruling that they require you to agree to be 
bound by some future law, that is laid before the State Department 
by our representative. . 

The Crama. That is, the representative of the association ? 

Mr. Beaty. Yes. I have rehed on that representative up to date, 
but I am going to lay all of our cases before the department within 
the next few days. 

The CHamman. For your particular company? 

Mr. Beary. Yes, sir. I will do that within the next few days. I 
may have created the wrong impression by saying the representative 
had done this. He was fully authorized to do it, and we have relied 
upon his doing it. I did not mean to say that he had assumed the 
authority. He has been expressly authorized by the association and 
its members and is acting in accordance with their instructions. 

The CuHamrman. Who is that representative? 

Mr. Beary. Mr. Frederick N. Watriss. 

The CuarrmMan. He was the witness who was before the committee 
two or three days since? 
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Mr. Beary. Yes, sir; I saw in the paper he had been before the 
committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. Judge, has this association, to your knowledge, 
been engaged in any public propaganda in this country for the pur- 
pose of bringing on armed intervention between the United States 
and Mexico, or for any other purpose? 

Mr. Beaty. It has not. . | 

The CuairMan. Is your company a member of the Association for 
the Protection of American Rights in Mexico? | 

Mr. Beary. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmĮmax. Do you leave your publicity matters to that asso- 
ciation? That is, in line with its work, do you leave your publicity 
matters to it or do you have a pubneny bureau of your own—your 
company or your oil association ? 

Mr. Beary. The company has no publicity bureau organization of 
its own. The oil association has a committee that scouts for pub- 
licity that is being carried on, or propaganda being carried on, and 
if it is possible that committee or members of the association look out 
for those things and endeavor to combat them. 

The CuairmMan. What means have you used to combat them; what 
instrument? Do you attempt to combat them through the Associa- 
tion for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico or through your 
own organization ? : 

Mr. Beary. They are combatted principally through the national 
association. Now and then something is done through the oil associa- 
tion; somebody will write something. For instance. I hold in my 
hand a brief that I wrote on the rules of American law invoked by 
the Mexican Government in proceedings brought by the oil com- 
panies, in which I undertook to demonstrate, as a matter of American 
law, that their position is untenable. It is a brief prepared for law- 
yers, and this was copied in a good many magazines in Mexico in 
Spanish and was extensively read, I understand. And recently, in 
the brief of the counsel for the oil companies, it was reproduced as a 
statement of American law. They had invoked American law to 
sustain these decrees, and to demonstrate that article 27 was not con- 
fiscatory. But that is something that might occur in the United 
States of America. This was for the purpose of offsetting that. 
That is the kind of publicity we have done, if you call it publicity. 
Mr. Kellogg wrote an article in some of the magazines giving his 
theory in regard to the contentions being made on that subject in 
Mexico. 

The CuarrmMan. Has your oil association ever, publicly or other- 
wise. advocated armed intervention in Mexico’ 

Mr. Beaty. It’has not. I think it is the desire of every member of 
ie association to see these matters settled in some other way, if pos- 
sible. 

The CuatrMan. That ts all the questions I care to ask. We would 
be glad to have you leave with the committee that copy of the brief 
to which you have referred. 

Mr. Beaty. I will be glad to do so. 

(The copy of the bret referred to by the witness was filed with the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Beary. Before I go, I might call your attention to these two 
leaflets. They were received by a lady voter living in Rye, N. Y. Her 
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husband, though a voter at the same place, did not receive any such 
circulars. They, or at least one of them, purports to have been issued 
by the League for Democratic Control, Room 79, 2 Park Square, 
Boston, Mass. 

The Crama. Are there any names by which they can be iden- 
tified ? 

Mr. Beary. That is as far as I can go in identifying it, except the 
“Mr. Badger Clark,” whoever he may be. They are both very pro- 
nounced anti-intervention propaganda. That is all I know about it, 


what I have told you. I lay it before you. 

Senator Branprcer. Is there anything in it that is not fit for publi- 
cation ? 

Mr. Beaty. That might apply to all of it. 

Mr. Branpeceer. I notice you did not read it. I did not know but 
you were afraid we would be shocked by it. 

Mr. Beaty. No; I don’t think there is anything that would be 
shocking. It is an appeal to the women of the country to have their 
men put on the white feather. 

(The leaflets referred to, entitled “ Mexico, a Parting of the Ways,” 
and “ Mexico and Mr. Gompers,” will be found printed in full in 
“ Beatty, Appendix B,” at the close of this day’s proceedings. ) 

' The Cuarrman. You spoke of having seen a letter of the depart- 
ment concerning its affidavit required by the Mexican authorities 
to be signed by those desiring to go into the Tampico district in 
Mexico. Examine this and see if that is the letter you referred to. 
I am requested to keep the name of the party to whom it is addressed 


out of the record. 
Mr. Beary. Yes; that is the letter that I had in mind, that I saw 


yesterday. 
The CuHairMan. That will be filed and printed in the record. The 
reporter will keep the name of the party to whom it is addressed out 


of the record. 
(The letter referred to is here copied in the record in full as 


follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington. 

Sır: The department acknowledges the receipt of your letter of — date, in 
which you state that as an American citizen engaged in business in the oil 
fields south of Tampico, Mexico, you hold an American passport, issued by 
the American consul in Tampico, and that on applying to the Mexican consulate 
in New York to have this passport visaed, in order that you may resume your 
occupation in Mexico, you were required, as a condition precedent to such visa, 
to sign the following affidavit: 

“The undersigned, under oath, deposes and says that he has been warned 
that the Tampico oil region is a dangerous district on account of the activities 
of bandits operating in said region. ‘That deponent, by reason of his business 
as employee, is on his way to that region, and travels at his own risk. That 
in case some accident might happen to him, hereby he formally renounces 
the right that he or his heirs might have, to present a claim to the Mexican 
Government, either directly or through any other channel.” 

You ask to be advised as to your rights in the matter, and whether the 
Government of the United States recommends that you sign the affidavit in 
question. You also request the views of the department as to whether the 
making of this affidavit would act as an effective waiver of the rights of your 
heirs, in case of your decease by violence in Mexico. 

In reply, you are informed that the department takes the position that the 
making of such an affidavit by an American citizen would not annul the rela- 
tions existing between him and the Government of the United States or cancel 
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the obligation of the Government to protect him in the enjoyment of those 
rights to which he is entitled by the applicable rules and principles of interna- 
tional law. 

Having assumed this attitude, the department must leave it to interested 
American citizens to determine for themselves whether they will make the 
affidavit in question. 

For the Secretary of State: 

ALVEY A. ADEE. 


TESTIMONY OF C. H. RATHBONE. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The CHarrman. You may state your name. 

Mr. Rarusone. C. H. Rathbone. 

The CuarrMan. Your residence? 

Mr. Ratueone. No. 120 Broadway, New York. 

The CHarrMan. Your occupation? 

Mr. Ratrusone. The oil business. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Rathbone are you connected with any com- 
” pany or with any business in the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. RatuHpone. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. What is that connection? 

Mr. Ratusone. The connection is with companies interested in 
the production of oil, transportation of 01], loading on to ships. 

The Cuarrwan. What are the names of the companies? 

Mr. Ratusonr. The producing company is known as the Tal Vez 
Oil Co. The transportation company is the Tampico Naval Co. The 
terminal company is the Producers’ Terminal Co. We only own 
one-half of that. 

The Cuairman. Where is the Tal Vez Co.’s stock held? 

Mr. Ratupone. It is held principally by a United States corpora- 
tion, called the Southern Oil & Transport Corporation. 

The CHarrman. Where are the properties of these companies, or 
either of them, or all of them? 

Mr. Rarnusone. In the Tampico oil region. 

The CHarrman. In Mexico? 

Mr. RATHBONE. Yes, sir. . 

The CuHarrmMan. Does either of these companies own oil lands or 
real estate there ? 

Mr. Ratusone. Senator, I should have mentioned the Scottish 
Mineral Oil Co. among those companies. It controls about 30,000 
acres of leases, and the Scottish Mineral Oil Co. controls the Tal 
Vez Oil Co.—owns the majority of the stock. 

The CuHairMan. You say their real estate holdings, through leases, 
are approximately 30,000 acres? 

Mr. RATHBONE. Yes, sir. There are about 25,000 that is leased 
and about 5,000 acres in fee. 

The CHAIRMAN. From whom was the title, or how was the title 
to the fee estate acquired—from the Mexican Government or from in- 
dividuals? 

Mr. Rarusone. From individuals. 

The Cuarrman. And the leases? 

Mr. Rarusone. The leases were taken along about 1910 from 
various owners of the-lands. 

The Cuairsaan. Do you know how long those titles to those 
various owners dated back—or any of them? 
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Mr. Ratusone. I could not state that, but I think for a number 
of years. I have reason to believe that nearly all of them date back 
for a number of years, because they were owned by old residents. 
They owned them certainly for nine years that we know of. 

The Cuatrmax. Have you had any difficulty with the Mexican 
Government. or its officials concerning the handling or working of 
your properties ? 

Mr. Ratunone. We have this: That there was a permit asked for 
to drill upon one of our properties by a Mexican citizen. That was 
along in December of 1918. As soon as we were advised of the 
application for a permit we had our attorney in Mexico to enter a 
protest to the department of commerce and labor, from which the 
permits are granted. That was finally decided against us, and then 
we entered an amparo against the act of the department. 

The Cnairmayx. An amparo proceeding corresponds more nearly 
to an injunction under our law ? 

Mr. Rarmponxe. Yes; more or less like an injunction. We had 
our attorney enter an amparo against the department of commerce 
and labor in granting that permit. That was decided against us, 
some time along about the Ist. of August, this year, for the reason 
that we did not comply with the Mexican laws or decrees, and that 
the party applying for the permit had taken out the denouncement 
and the permit to drill. Of course, we did not do that. 

The Cuamnman. You sav the Mexican laws and decrees. What 
laws do vou mean? 

Mr. Rariuponet. I am speaking now of the decrees of July and 
August, 1918. 

The Cramman. And not the acts of Congress, but the mere de- 
cree of the President? 

Mr. Ratipone. Yes, sir. After this amparo was decided against 
us, our attorney made an appeal from the district court in Mexico 
City to the supreme court, asking for a revision. On that there has 
never been any action taken as yet. 

The Cuairman. Were any representations made by your com- 
panies, or either of them, to our State Department here, with refer- 
ence to the actions of the Mexican Government and officials? 

Mr. Rariuponr. Yes, sir; I have made some representations, and 
when I have done so I advised them of the fact that the Scottish 
Mineral Oil Co. is a British corporation, but the reason that I 
appealed to our own State Department was that the stock of the 
British corporation is owned almost entirely by American citizens. 
Therefore. I appealed to them. We have also kept advised the 
British interests. We have given them a full statement of our case 
from the time the lease was taken in 1910 up to the time it was 
jumped, and now they have brought in a well on it that they claim 
is bringing in 30,000 barrels, and they are drilling another well. 

They appealed to the manager, or went to the manager, of our 
transportation company at Tampico soon after the well came in, and 
wanted to arrange for the transportation of the oil. Of course, we 
could not do that. The State Department and the British Embassy 
have both been advised of the bringing in of the well and the action 
that we had taken. They have copies of the whole proceedings from 
the time we took the lease in 1910 up to the present time, and also a 
copy of the decision against us. 
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The CuarrMan. What action, if any, has been taken by our State 
Department, if you know, with reference to this case? 

Mr. RATHBONE. I have had three or four communications with 
them. I have received that many replies. I have received replies 
acknowledging receipt of the memorandum of the history of our 
case from the time the lease was taken down to now; I have ac- 
knowledgment of the decision—a certified copy of the decision that 
was rendered against us by the district court; I also have letters of 
acknowledgment of the same from the British Embassy—of those 
two documents. 

The CuarrMan. Has the American State Department notified you 
of what action they took, if any, in the premises? 

Mr. Ratupone. The last letter which I received, which was an 
acknowledgment of the certified copy of the decision rendered 
against us, advised us that they had taken it up with their embassy 
in Mexico by telegram, asking them, in effect, to advise the Mexican 
Government that they would not expect any injustice to be done 
tous. In effect. I can give you a copy of the letter if you care for it. 

The Crairman. We would be glad to have you file a copy of the 
letter with the committee. 

Mr. Ratrupont. I shall be pleased to have the copies—would you 
hike a copy of the letter to the British Embassy ? 

The CuatrmMan. We would like a copy of the letter to the British 
Embassy 3 yes. 

Mr. Ratirpoxe. Both of them. 

The CHairmMan. Did the British Embassy take any action in the 
matter ¢ 

Mr. Rarupone. Yes; they advised use that they had taken it up 
with His Majesty’s Gov ernment, and that when the time came to act 
we could feel sure that they would interest themselves in it. 

The CHairMan. Has the British Government an ambassador, 
that is, a minister in Mexico, at the present time? 

Mr. RatHpone. They have not; they have not an ambassador now, 
because they have never recognized Carranza ; but they have a man 
there by the name of Cummins, who, in a way, represents them as 
far as he can. 

The CuHatrMan. Is he the man recently reported to have been 
ordered out of the Republic by Carranza ? 

Mr. Rarspone. Yes, sir. Had the “thirty-three” applhed to him. 

The Cuarrman. By having “thirty-three” applied vou mean the 
provisions of article 33 of the constitution were applied ? 

Mr. Ratupone. That is the idea exactly. 

The CuairmMan. Have you a copy of that letter from the embassy ? 

Mr. Ratrusone. I haven’t it with me, Senator, but I will forward 
it to you. I will go back probably to-night and I will forward it to 
vou. You would like the communications we had with the State 
Department? 

The Cuairman. Yes, sir; all those communications. 

Mr. Ratuzrone. I should be pleased. I did not bring them with 
me at this time, because I did not. know you would care for them. 

The CuarrMan. I have no doubt that our State Department. will 
furnish this committee with copies of such correspondence. They 
have been requested by the committee. 
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Mr. Rarusone. Well, I should be glad to furnish them anyway. 

The CuairMan. As yet we have not received them. We have every 
reason to believe that they will be received, of course. 

Mr. Ratupone. Yes. I have a copy here, Senator, of the docu- 
ments that have gone into the British Embassy and our State De- 
partment. 

The CuHairMaAn. They should be filed with the committee. 

Mr. Ratusone. I should be glad to give this to you. I brought 
this for that purpose. 

The Cuairman. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Rarusone. It gives a history of our case right down through 
the present time. 

(The data mentioned is printed in full in “ Rathbone, Appendix 
C,” at the end of to-day’s proceedings. ) 

The CHairnman. Your companies or some of them, were interested 
in the Tampico Navigation Co. ? 

Mr. Ratusonr. Yes, sir; that is one of our subsidiaries. We own 
a very large control in that. 

The Cuairman. Have you had any difficulty at any time with any 
of the Mexican officials or those who claim to be officials of the Mexi- 
can Government; either military or civil, as to the property of that 
company ? 

r. E Well, back along in 1914, and in advance of that, 
or, we will say, a year, we were operating a plantation about 100 
miles from Tampico upon which we had about 1,000 acres out in cane; 
a beautiful irrigation plant. 

The Caarrman. You mean sugar cane? 

Mr. RaTHBoNE. Yes, sir; sugar cane. We have not put up a sugar 
mill yet but we are making alcohol and making it a profitable busi- 
ness. They commenced to come there, different bands at different 
times. We were isolated and they would make demand for provi- 
sions from the stores, they would turn their horses into the cane, call 
for money, and after paying them—I would not attempt to say how 
much, but it was a great many thousand pesos, in amounts from time 
to time extending, we will say, over a year, and their demands then 
were getting so great that we could not keep up with them and ad- 
vised them so, and when we did that they burned a great deal of the 
cane and burned some of the stills, creating great destruction there, 
drove our men off. We had about fifty families there and that place 
has been abandoned since then. 

ue CHAIRMAN. Under whose command were these forces, if you 
know ¢ i 

Mr. Ratrupone. There were different bands. While I was not 
on the ground myself, they were represented to us to be—one band 
in particular who said they were operating under Candido Aguilar; 
another one claimed they were operating under the direction of Pe- 
dro Rodriguez. He was quite a factor there at one time. And this 
was after Carranza had control—that is, he was the biggest factor 
down there at that time. 

The CrarrMan. Candido Aguilar was one of the Carranza mili- 
tary leaders? 

Mr. RATHBONE. Yes, sir; I understand his son-in-law. 

The CuyairMan. Son-in-law ? 

Mr. Ratrusone. I understand a son-in-law of Carranza. 
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That plantation to-day is abandoned. 

The CuarrMAn. Have you ever received remuneration from any- 
one for the damage done? 

Mr. Rarupone. No, sir. There was an accounting of it put in, and 
even before the destruction occurred there were representations 
made to the State Department of the losses that were being sustained 
and a valuation, I believe, put upon it, 

The Cuarrman. I notice from the reports in the press that some 
Mexican commission is considering claims of damage of that kind. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Ratrunone, No, sir; nothing only what I have seen in the 
press. 

The CHarrsan. But your claim has been filed? 

Mr. Ratusone. The president of that company, I understand, 
filed a claim way along in 1914, but before that he had placed a 
valuation upon it and filed it with the American consul, I think in 
Tampico, as all were asked to do at one time along about 1913. 

The CHatrman. Would your company have any objection to this 
committee acquiring the papers in that case representing your claim 
for damages? 

Mr. Ratupone. I; should be very glad to see if I can not get 
yas for you. They are in Tampico, but I think I can get them 
or you. 

The CuarrMan. The reason for asking the question is that it 
has been suggested to the committee by a representative of the 
State Department that possibly some Americans might not desire 
to have this committee have possession of the papers concerning 
their claims, for one reason or another. I did not know that there 
was any 

Mr. Ratunone. I am not an officer of that company, but I think I 
can get them. 

The CuairMan, They did not mention any company. 

Mr. Ratupone. I think I can get them from the Tampico Navi- 
gation Co., and get the valuation that was placed upon the property 
before the destruction took place, when it looked imminent it was 
going to take place. | 

The CyHarrmMan. We were instructed by the Senate to look into 
matters of that kind. That is one of the subjects of our investi- 
gation, and we will get all we can on it. Very likely we will be 
furnished with any evidence there is in the State Department files, 
and certainly will be unless the individuals who filed it object to 
it being given. 

Mr. RATHBONE. I see no reason why there should be any objection 
to it. I will speak to the president of that company about it. I am 
not an officer of the Tampico Navigation Co., but I am in the other 
companies. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there any other statement, Mr. Rathbone, you 
care to make concerning this matter? If so, please do so, otherwise 
I know of nothing further. 

Mr. Rarnrone. The only thing that I would like to state myself, 
directly, is that I am interested in a ranch that we have owned now 
for about 12 years of about 25,000 acres. It was a cattle ranch, 
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and we found that it was very adaptable to the raising of henequin, 
which is a fiber, the same as they raise in Yucatan, so we got several 
hundred acres of it put out. 

The CHarrMan. When was this? 

Mr. Ratupone. This was up to about five years ago. 

The CuarrmMan. About 1914? 

Mr. Ratuponer. Yes; along about 1914. 

The CHarrMAn. Where is the ranch? | 

Mr. Rarimonr. It is near Victoria, the capital of the State of 
Tamaulipas. It contains about 25.000 acres. and it is a cattle ranch. 
We had about a thousand head of cattle on there and a great many 
saddle herses. They came in there first—I don't know what band it 
was. It was a band. but I don't know who thev claimed to be under. 
But anyway they were bandits. Fhey came there and took ever 
saddle horse we had. We had 34 of them:-took them off the ranch 
with all the saddles we had. And the result of that is that cattle go 
wild if they den't have men riding around amongst them. So the 
cattle have all gone wild. They go in there occasionally and round 
up a few of them and help themselves. So that is a wreck. 

The Cnairmayn. Have you been able to round up cattle and sell them 
at all? 

Mr. Rariupvone. No. sir; very few. On the start, soon after our 
horses were all taken, they did catch at the corral when the water was 
low—they had to come there for water—they did catch some of them. 
but aside from that it was a total loss. 

The Cuairman. What became of your henequin experiment? 

Mr. Ratusonr. Well. we can not get in there to take care of it. cut 
it, and put ina mill. We don’t dare to put ina mill. And the man- 
ager, who was an American, could not stay there. He had to go into 
Texas. He is over there yet and is paying the taxes through a Mexi- 
can, one who he could depend on. But the thing is a wreck. The 
house, which was a stone house, is a battered, old, leaky thing. now. 
and the roof ready to cave in, and our manager had to get out of 
there. He was threatened. 

I think that is about as far as I can go. 

The CHarmmMan,. How far is this ranch from the capital of Tamau- 
lipas? 

"Mr. Ratupone. It 1s about 25 miles from the capital of the State 
of Tamaulipas, Victoria. 

The CuarrkMAN. Do you find your Mexican employees, who were 
under your American foreman loyal to vour interests ? 

Mr. Ratnpong. Some of them, yes; but after we lost our horses 
we had to let most of them go. There were two of them and their 
families allowed to live there. and we provide for them, and one of 
them goes over into Texas to see him occasionally and make a report ; 
goes over there twice a year, or something like that, and thev are hold- 
ing possession of the property. 

The CuamrMan. Do you want to ask him anything? 

Senator BRANDEGEE. No. 

The CrrarrMan. That is all, Mr. Rathbone. We are very much 
obliged to you, sir. 

Mr. Rarsrone. Thank vou. 

The Cuammanx. You will send us those letters? 
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Mr. Ratupone. I will surely do that. 

(The witness was excused.) 

The Cuairman, I think that is all the testimony we will take to-day. 
The subcommittee will stand adjourned until 11 o’clock to-morrow 
morning. 

(Thereupon the subcommittee adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, September 20, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m.) 


TUPPER APPENDIX A. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE FORUM, 
New York, July 20, 1912. 
Rev. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, D. D., LL. D., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


My Dear Dr. TUPPER: I have the pleasure to inform you that you have been 
appointed one of the honorary vice presidents of the International Peace Forum 
and special peace commissioner. We are assured that you will honor these 
positions, and by your diplomatie wisdom, with the hearty cooperation of the 
International Peace Forum, bring about much gocd through your endeavors. 
We are very much interested in the efforts that you are making for the restora- 
tion of peaceful conditions in the Republic of Mexico, and I assure you, my dear 
doctor, that our forum will do all in its power to aid you in this blessed service. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOHN WESLEY HILL, President. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 14, 1913. 
Nr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
1904 Ross Avenue, Dallas, Ter. 
(Care of Dr. F. S. Davis). 


Sır: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of April 24, from New 
York, and to express my interest in the efforts you are making in behalf of peace 
in Mexico. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 

W. J. BRYAN. 


EaGLe Pass, TEx., August 27, 19138. 
Dr. Henry ALLEN TUPPER, 
International Club 
(Care Capt. Armstrong) : 


We are informed with great satisfaction that you have taken the first steps 
in your efforts toward the realization of our ideals. 

We thank you most sincerely and beg to congratulate you for helping the 
interests of the constitutionalists, as in doing so you are defending the funda- 
mental principles of freedom and democracy in America. 

(Signed by 20 Mexican Constitutionalists. ) 


GEN. CARRANZA’S STATEMENT. 


NoGALEs, Sonora, November 2, 1913.’ 
Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER. 


My Dear Siz: According to your wishes, expressed in conversation with 
myself, to ascertain the purposes of the Constitutionalist Party, I shall answer 
in a few words the questions by which you have made your request. To the 
first question, what are the purposes and ideals of the Constitutionalists, I 
answer: To continue this armed struggle until the so-called government of 
Huerta is ousted, as the reestablishment of peace in Mexico is not possible 
until one of the two parties opposing ench other in this struggle is annihilated— 
the party of retrogression, headed by Huerta, or the Progressive and Reform 
Party, which I represent as commander in chief of the Constitutionalist Party. 


1 Original Spanish dated “ Hermosillo, Son, October 31, 1913.” 


ra 
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The ideals of our party, once obtaining triumph, are to establish all the 
political and economical reforms which the country needs for the betterment 
and welfare of all classes of society, reforms which will assure a lasting and 
firm peace. 

To the second question, what success have the purposes of the Constitution- 
alists on the battle field and among the people of the Republic, I answer: My 
purposes are being fulfilled on the battle field due to the support that the 
nation is giving to our cause, as has been demonstrated by the constant triumphs, 
especially the last ones, that are known to all the nation, notwithstanding the 
steps constantly taken by Huerta to prevent the truth from becoming known, 
which has contributed to his final discredit. 

The third question, as to the future purposes of the Constitutionalists when 
they shall have triumphed, is already answered in the first. 

To the fourth question, as to the attitude and action that the Constitution- 
alists wish from the United States, and the necessary results that would follow 
such action, I reply: The Constitutionalists wish that the Government of the 
United States would change the conduct that has been followed toward us up 
to this time, and that it would permit the free importation of arms and ammuni- 
tion by us and by the Huerta régime, also, if the Government desires. This 
would soon terminate the struggle. By not doing this the war will prolong 
itself, as we shall be obliged to arm and equip our men as we have been doing 
in the past, that is by capturing from the Huerta forces artillery, arms, and 
ammunition, with which we shall continue to give them battle and defeat them, 
until the final and definite triumph of our forces, which triumph is already 
conceded by the world. 

VENUSTIANO CARRANZA, 
Commander in Chief of the Constitutionalist Army. 


The Constitutionalists not having had any official correspondence with the 
United States Government, this statement was given to Dr. Tupper with the 
knowledge that it would be transmitted to Secretary Bryan, and as a final and 
official declaration of their position. 


— 


PEACE RESOLUTIONS. 


Er Paso CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
El Paso, Ter. 

We, as citizens of El Paso, Tex., representing the business interests of the 
largest city of the Mexican border, assembled on May 29, 1913. 

Resolved, That our appreciation and congratulations be extended to Dr. 
Henry Allen Tupper, the special peace commissioner of the International Peace 
Forum for the work he has accomplished and is accomplishing looking toward 
peace in Mexico, 

Second. That we heartily indorse the forceful suggestions offered by Dr. 
Tupper in reference to the Mexican situation. 

Third. That we respectfully suggest that the commissioner, Dr. Tupper, 
present these views as promptly as possible to the leaders in Mexico and to 
President Wilson and Secretary Bryan, of Washington. 

Fourth. That, as Dr. Tupper has suggested, it is preferable for the initiative 
in this movement to be taken by the leaders in Mexico, but as an acute crisis 
has been reached, it is our opinion that the United States Government should 
wisely and firmly act in this matter rather than have a prolongation of this 
terrible and increasingly destructive struggle. 

Fifth. That we express the hope that Dr. Tupper will continue his good 
work and diplomatic services until the desired end is reached; and because of 
our self-interest and interest in humanity we desire to assure him of our special 
sympathetic cooperation in his splendid services as special peace commissioner 
of the International Peace Forum. 

Sixth. That copies of these resolutions be sent to the leaders of the Federalists 
and Constitutionalists in Mexico, and to President Wilson and Secretary Bryan 
at Washington. 

; V. R. STILES, President. 
A. W. REEVES, Secretary. 
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SALTILLO, COAH, June 22, 1914. 
HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
Hotel Santa Rita, Tucson, Ariz.: 


Your appreciated message of the 19th received. You will please come here, 
where I will have the pleasure of saluting you. 
V. CARRANZA. 


BALTIMORE, April 25, 1918. 
Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
1905 Ross Avenue, Dallas, Tez. 
. (Care of Dr. Frank S. Davis.) 


My Dear Dr. TUPPER: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your esteemed 
favor of the 24th instant, and I assure you that I regret very much, owing to 
your hurried call from New York, I will not have the pleasure of seeing you, 
and this especially on account of the letter which you have inclosed from Mr. 
Gould. I trust that-your mission will meet with success, and that through your 
kind and wise mediation peace may be restored. 

Most faithfully, yours, 
J. CARD. GIBBONS, 
Archbishop of Baltimore. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE FORUM, 
New York City, February 6, 1914. 

My Dear Mr. TUPPER: As you are leaving us again to-morrow, on your fifth 
trip to Mexico, as our special peace cOMmissioner, I want to say a few words 
of appreciation of your work before you go, as I may not see you in the morning. 

I know I am speaking for all the officers when I say that one and all appre 
ciate the ability, the tact, and careful diplomacy with which you have conducted 
your work as our special peace commissioner in the interest of bringing about a 
speedy settiement of the difficulties in Mexico. Your care in getting detinite de 
tails from both sides, your willingness to face difliculty and even personal danger 
in consulting with both sides, the esteem with which both parties in the conflict 
have held you, as shown by their desire to have you with them in their campaigns, 
have indicated to us the openmindedness with which you have set about your 
task. 

Iam writing personally, as secretary, of course. but as I have talked with the 
other officers I know that I can say as much as I have for them all. Let me add 
just this one word further for myself, and that is that it rejoices me to know 
from the letters you have had from Senators and Congressmen in Washington, 
as well as from the leaders of the forces in Mexico, that your work for interna- 
tional peace has been recognized so fully and so freely, and I feel that you have 
conferred distinguished honor upon our International Peace Forum by represent- 
ing us in the field. i 

Trusting that on this trip you will be able by your efforts to bring about an 
honorable and lasting peace with Mexico, I remain, with all good wishes for your 
success and the success of our mutual work, 

Yours, very cordially, 
WILLIAM CARTER. 

Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 

84 Gramercy Park, New York City. 


EL Paso, TEX., April 3, 1914. 
Hon. Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
Commissioner International Peace Forum, El Paso, Tez. 

My Dear Doctor AND KIND FRIEND: Before you leave this city I take special 
pleasure in expressing my everlasting sense of gratitude to you for all the kind 
offices you have rendered on behalf of my son’s life and liberty. 

You have certainly been commissioned by a higher power than that of this 
world, fitting you as the essence of a true humanitarian. Your services, more 
than anything else, are living proof of the value of the International Peace 
Forum, which you so ably represent, and which is at this time headed by no 
less eminent a statesman and personality than Hon. William H. Taft, ex- 
President of the United States. 


130280—19—pt 2—15 
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Please bear in mind, my dear friend, that I will ever harbor the deepest 
sense of gratitude to you, joined by all my family and friends, and I wish you 
to do me the kindness to convey my deep and sincere feeling of gratitude to the 
noble institution that you so ably represent, and specially to present to Hon. 
Woodrow Wilson, Hon. William H. Taft, and Hon. William J. Bryan my deepest 
sense of gratitude for the kindness they have extended to me and to my family 
on behalf of my son’s life and the restoration of his liberty. 


Wishing you the highest measure of success in all that you undertake, 
believe, 


Very sincerely, yours, 
Luis TERRAZAS. 


NEw YorK City, August 19, 1914. 
Hon. WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN, 


Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear MR. SECRETARY: In response to your request of last Sunday, I am 
writing you in reference to my pleasant relationship with Gen. Carranza. On 
my return to New York from Washington I found in my mail a letter from 


Gen. Carranza, which I herewith inclose, and a translation of which is as 
follows: 


{Private correspondence of the first chief of the Constitutionalist Army.] 


SALTILLO, August 4, 1914. 
Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 


34 Gramercy Park, New York City. 


My ESTEEMED AND FINE FRIEND: I beg to refer to your favor of July 22, 
which I read with attention, and beg to advise you that it would cause me 
positive pleasure to be able to shake your hand in the capital of the Republic 
after our cause has triumphed, which I hope will not now be long delayed, 
taking into consideration the precipitation of the latest happenings and the 
general situation markedly favorable which protects our country. 

-AS you will know from the press, I have determined to only accept the un- 
conditional surrender of the ex-federal elements which Huerta left behind, 
because this is the wish of all the revolutionists, and also because it is the only 
way to consolidate peace and assure the durable and well being of Mexico, as 
well as its enlargement, as in any other way it would not be possible to realize 
the ends of the constitutional movement, which are nothing more than the de 
sires which have been so often ridiculed by the reactionary party, to whom 
after the struggle an unjustified compassion was granted, which we will deny 
to it now. 

With all sincerity I esteem the benevolent reception of distinction that you 
and your very esteemed family- have given to the small gifts which I was per- 
mitted to make to you, and I am glad to be able to express to you that this 
obliges my recognition toward the kindnesses which you showed me. 

I salute you affectionately, and wishing you all manner of good things, I am 
your friend and attentive servant, 


V. CARRANZA. 


The same cordial spirit manifested in this letter has been shown me during 
my six visits to him since the death of President Madero; and “the smal! 
gifts’? mentioned in his letter referred to exquisitely beautiful watches one of 
which I showed you, presented to my daughter and to me on July 9, last. On 
more than one occasion, Gen. Carranza and his minister intimated that they 
would be pleased to show their appreciation of my services in a material man- 
ner, but from them, nor from the International Peace Forum, nor from any 
other source have I accepted any remuneration directly or indirectly for my 
mission of mercy in Mexico, except the graceful gifts referred to. As you well 
know, Mr. Secretary, I have taken a deep interest in the position and progress 
of the Constitutional Party in Mexico; and as Gen. Carranza enters Mexico 
City I feel assured that my hopes and prophecies are partly, at least being 
fulfilled. But peace must bring its victories as well as war; and at this time 
grave responsibilities as well as great opportunities confront Gen. Carranza 
and his people. If approached wisely and tactfully I am convinced that the 
new administration in Mexico will be the grateful recipient of outside in- 
fluences honestly and unselfishly exerted, which may aid in the solution of the 
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social and economic problems that now must be intelligently met, if there is to 
be stability and permanency in the Government. 

Having aflirmed faith in the final triumph of the Constitutionalists under 
Gen. Curranza, I have tried to anticipate the difficulties that would inevitably 
face the victors in their efforts to merge their ideals and purposes into con- 
crete results; and it has been my hope that at the proper time I should be able 
to nid these people of excellent possibilities in the struggle toward a better era 
in their national life. Such important matters as the agrarian nnd school 
systems I have repeatedly discussed with the leaders of the Constitutionalists 
and his associates; and it has been a real pleaure to learn their desires and 
purposes und to seek to learn, but practical plans and methods were barely 
suited for the unique conditions in Mexico. I am far from being satistied with 
any conclusions that I have been inclined to reach on these significant ques- 
tions; but now that my commission as peace commissioner is ended, and my 
service us given me of friendly acquaintance with the leading man in Mexico 
and an insight into the Mexican state of affairs, the thought comes to me that 
I may continue my work in a larger and more effective sphere. 

Since March, 1913, it has been my pleasure and privilege noiselessly and 
independently to strengthen, as far as I could, the Mexican policies of the 
administration at Washington, because I regarded them without exception to 
be wise and strong; but as my mission was largely on my own Initiative and 
was purely of a philanthropic character, I preferred to labor individually 
presenting informal reports to Washington now and then, and, directed only 
by the good wishes of a few gentlemen of the International Peace Forum and 
my own sense of propriety. In response to invitations given me both verbally 
and by letter from Gen. Carranza, it is my purpose to confer with him and his 
ministers on or before September; and it may not be presumptuous for me to 
hope that my next association with this remarkabie man will be made more 
potent and more fruitful because of my experiences in the past and because of 
my helpful connections in the future. May I be allowed, Mr. Secretary, in 
conclusion, to congratulate you, and our President through you, on the masterly 
manner in which all of our internal questions and international problems have 
been met by the Democratic administration at Washington. 


[Correspondencia Particular Del Primer Jeffe Del Ejercito Constitucionalista.] 


AGUA PRIETA, SoN., March 11, 1914. 
Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
Douglas, Ariz. 

My ESTEEMED MR. AND FRIEND: I take occaslon to thank you for meeting 
you in this neighboring city, and to present my gratefulness for the work 
you have seen fit to do in the matter of conferences, newspaper interviews, 
other articles, and reviews, which you have been good enough to carry to 
the towns of the United States in favor of the Constitutionalist cause, which 
I represent as first chief of the army. 

Reiterating to you my gratefulness and hoping, as to-day, that you will 
continue your animated work, with your well-known spirit of justice, in the 
favor of causes of liberty and justice of the masses. 

I am, V. CARRANZA. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE FORUM, 
June 1, 1914. 
Rev. Henry ALLEN TUPPER, D. D., LL. D., 
84 Gramercy Park, New York City. 


My Dear Dr. TupPer: I very much regret my inability, before leaving for 
the West on my lecture tour, to have a conference with you concerning the 
Mexican situation, in which I am, like yourself, so intensely interested. 

As the executive vice president of the International Peace Forum, I desire 
in my own behalf and in behalf of my colleagues to express sincere apprecia- 
tion for splendid services you have rendered, as our representative, to Mexicu 
and the world in the last two years in your efforts to bring about peace in 
our neighboring Republic. 

I recognize the fact that you have received no compensation for your great 
work except the consciousness of duty done, as now your hopes, as well 
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as ours, are being realized as to the final success of the Constitutionalists. 
As our institution is a benevolent institution. and I have received little or 
nothing for my services, I can fully sympathize with you from financial as 
well as other points of view. 

As I will not be able to see you before you start for Torreon to accompany 
President Carranza, as I trust, in his successful endeavor to reach Mexico City, 
I wish to assure you again, as I have frequently done in the past, that I am 
deeply interested in the continued success of your mission for peace, and 
especially interested, having been an educator in the public schools and 
colleges for so many years, in the proposal of yourself as well as President 
Carranza, after the Constitutionalist Government has been set up, to establish 
and organize an educational system, the benefits of which are to be shared 
by all of the Mexican people. . 

I bid you Godspeed as you go from us, and shall with interest watch the 
reports of the press that speak of the speedy triumph of those who stand for 
the rights of the common people. 

Sincerely, yours, 


W. A. HUNSBERGER, 
Executive Vice President. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
May 16, 1914. 
My Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of May 15, which I have read 
with great interest and appreciation. I have long been aware of the peculiar 
qualifications of Dr. Henry Ailen Tupper as a peace envoy, and it hus afforded 
me great pleasure to have frequent conferences with him regarding the Mexican 
situation. I agree with you entirely in your estimate of his splendid work in 
dealing with the Mexican problenr. and I have on more than one occasion com- 
mended him to the President and to the Secretary of State. I shall be glad to 
avail myself of any further opportunity along this line, and I am this day send- 
ing your letter to the Secretary of State and also a copy of it to the President, 
stating that I would be especially pleased if Dr. Tupper’s services could be 
utilized either now or at some later date in adjusting the Mexican controversy. 
Yours, very truly, 
Morris SHEPPARD. 
Dr. JOHN WESLEY HILI. 
President Internutional Peace Forum, New York, N. Y. 


DouGLAS, RUFFIN & OBEAR, 
ATTORNEYS AND COUNSELLORS AT LAW, 
Washington, D. C., October 80, 1915. 
Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, - 
New York City. 


My Dear Docror: It seems to me that it is in order to exchange with you 
felicitations over the signal victory won in the recognition of Gen. Carranza by 
the United States and the other leading American countries. Of course, this 
was a fight not only to obtain the recognition of the United States but of all 
the other Governments of the world. I know from reliable sources that within 
a few days—certainly within a few weeks—we will have for the Constitutionalist 
Government the recognition of the leading countries of Europe. It is impossible 
to exaggerate the importance and far-reaching character of the victory won. 

While we are rejoicing over the results of our joint Inbors I deenr it timely 
and proper to express to you my appraisement and appreciation of the impor- 
tant part you played in this great fight. 

For more than two years you have been preparing the way, by assisting sig- 
nally in edueating. the American mind fuvorably toward Carranza and the Con- 
stitutionalists’ cause by your splendid talks on the platform, and, since I have 
been in intimate personal relations with you in this great fight—commencing 
in the early spring of this year—I have seen, known, and felt and appreciated 
the value and effectiveness of your service, and it will be difficult for me to 
exaggerate it. 

I shall at the proper time give to Gen. Carranza my estimate of the character 
and value of your work. I trust that out of this victory will come some mate- 
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rial benefit to you in one way or another. You richly deserve what I am sure 
you have, the confidence and friendship of Gen. Carranza and his associates in 
authority in the Constitutionalist Government. 
With assurances of my high personal esteem, I am, 
Very Sincerely, yours, 
CHARLES A. DOUGLAS. 


_ INTERNATIONAL PEACE FORUM, 
April 27, 1915. 

My Dear Dr. Tupper: I was profoundly interested in the plan which you 
discussed with me last evening concerning the establishment of peace and order 
in Mexico. I know of no man more conversant with the situation in that country 
than you, and this is for the reason that you have represented the International 
Peace Forum among the various factions of Mexico in earnest and sincere effort 
to bring about conciliation and secure the establishment of orderly and consti- 
tutional government. 

I likewise appreciate the sacrifices which you have made in the prosecution 
of your mission, at times even to the jeopardy of your life, and I beg to con- 
gratulate you upon the faithful service which you have rendered and upon your 
safe return home. 

I believe that you have the right grasp upon the situation and that something 
must be done aiong the lines of your suggestions at once or conditions may — 
develop which will be beyond the power of this Nation to remedy. 

I hope, therefore, that you will be able to enlist the interest and cooperation 
of men who have the real interest of Mexico at heart and whose judgment may 
be depended upon at such a time as this. 

As the special representative of the forum in this work, I wish you the success 
the important cause deserves and to which your careful thought, unabated 
elforts, and deep sympathy merit. 

With warm regard, . 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOHN WESLEY HILL, President. 

Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 

Special Peace Commissioner, International Peace Forum, 
New York City. 


(Telegram.] 


QUERETARO, MEXICO, January 8, 1917. 
HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
Care Mexican Embassy, Washington: 


I thank you for contents of cable of December 30. Greeting. 
V. CARRANZA. 


(Telegram.] 


QUERETARO, MEXICO, March 14. 
HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
New York, N. Y.: 


I sincerely thank you for friendly manifestation in message dated 10th. 
V. CARRANZA. 


Dr. Henry Allen Tupper, commissioner of the International Peace Forum, is 
just in receipt of the following significant communication from Gen. Venustiano 
Carranza : 


[Correspondencia particular del primar jeffe del Ejercito Constitucionalists. } 


CIUDAD JUAREZ, Chihuahua, April 3, 1914. 
Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
El Paso, Tez. 


My ‘Dear Sır: I have read with much interest the letter of Senator Sheppard, 
which you were so kind as to forward to me on the — ultimo. In regard to 
the matters contained therein, I beg to state the following: 

. I possess a deep admiration for the American people and hold in great personal 
esteem President Woodrow Wilson and William Jennings Bryan, the Secretary 
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of State of the United States of America. I know that they ere men of the very 
highest mentality, as well as moral and political aims. and for that reason I 
think that their friendship toward Mexico and the sympathy evidenced for the 
principles of the Mexican Constitutionalists are not only sincere but entirely 
disinterestcd and are the result of the existing harmony between the aims of 
the cause which I have the honor to represent and the ideals of American 
democracy. 

I possess such a high opinion and esteem of the political purposes and sagacity 
of the American Government and I am so well satistied as to their loyal friend- 
ship toward Mexico that in spite of the great responsibility which is imposed 
upon me as the chief of a well-defined political party which reckons with the 
intellectual, moral, lecal, and economic elements sufliciently to be considered a 
decisive factor in political matters not only of my own country but foreign coun- 
tries as well, that I have experienced no inconsistency in dealing in an unotficial 
and expeditious way with all matters of an international character, which have 
been presented by the United States. and especially is this true because I deem 
it the duty of my party to afford that these relations be cordial and intimate 
with those who in good faith sympathize with our purposes and are in accord 
with our aims and ideals. 

As long as I am at the head of the constitutionalist army or in any other office 
my policy will be to strive in such a way as to have our international obliga- 
tions complied with and to have our relations with fereign Governments become 
more anq more cordial, and especially with such countries as have their des- 
tiny linked with the political, economic, and commercial interests of Mexico, 

I sincerely regret that incidents of an international character should have 
given origin to an interpretation not entirely in accordance with my real atti- 
tude as the chief of the constitutionalists. I have striven to place myself 
in the legitimate light deserved by the high aims of our party without overlook- 
ing the cordial’suggestions which were offered me within the attitude just ex- 
pressed, neither evading responsibility nor ignoring diplomatic custom and 
usage, In pursuance of this attitude all representations and matters called 
to our attention by the United States in an unofficlal way have in the past 
received our prompt attention, and I assure you that hereafter the same atten- 
tion will be given to all representations and matters presentcd to us through 
the United States in behalf of other nations in conformity with international, 
diplomatic usage and custom, notwithstanding the fact that we have always 
deemed it preferable to avoid responsibility being thrust upon the United States 
by other powers as the result of its attitude toward the political conditions now 
existing in the Republic of Mexico. In accordance with the views above ex- 
pressed, I have repeatedly stated ard row rejtcrate that I am at all times 
disposed to give attention, for instance, to foreign representations broucht to 
my attention through the offices of American representatives, provided, of course, 
that we are notified that such mediation is at the request of such foreign 
power. I can conceive of no better evidence of the spirit of cordiality and 
friendship which we bear toward the United States than our willingness to 
receive unoflicial representations and claims made by the United States Govern- 
ment in regard to all matters concerning its citizens within the Republie of 
Mexico. In this regard I must, however, call your attention to the fact that 
we could not, without sacrificing our hard-fought-for prestige, consider repre- 
sentations made through the good offices of the United States in behalf of 
foreigners unless we be previously informed that such mediation has been 
requcsted of the United States by the interested nation. 

As I desire to reciprocate with the disinterested suggestions of Senator 
Morris Sheppard called to my attention through your kindness, I beg of you 
to advise him of the ideas hereinabove cxpressed, which ideas are the ex- 
pression of our desire to harmonize national dignity with the cordial relations, 
which on account of our common interests and principles must exist between 
the American and Mexican people. 

Assuring you of my pleasure in reiterating the above principles, I am 

Yours, very truly, 
V. CaRBANZA. 


THE PROBLEM OF PEACE IN MEXICO. á 


(Henry Allen Tupper, D. D.. LL. D., Special Peace Commissioner of the International 
Peace Forum. 


One of the most interesting, intricate, and Impressive problems in the world 
is advancing, let us hope, toward a peaceful solution in Mexico. Restlessness 
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led to revolution, and revolution is moving, we trust, toward regeneration. 
The material and mental activities and chances that pervade all parts and 
peoples of this land, mark a new epoch in history; and the smoke of gun- 
powder must not blind our eyes, and the clash of men’s passions and am- 
bitions must not deafen our ears to the mighty movements of events. As 
never before, all classes of Mexicans are awakening and thinking; and this 
is the most hopeful sign of the dawning of a new morning out of the dense 
darkness of the past. No unbiased and intelligent student of history can 
fail to appreciate the present condition of the people; and accompanying this 
appreciation will be a sympathetic desire to lead them out of their distress 
and lift them up into 2 better life. 

Here at our very door is placed at once a grave responsibility and a great 
opportunity. To neglect the one is an injustice to our neighbor; to neglect 
the other is a fatal folly against our best traditions and noblest ideals. An 
eloquent appeal for help comes to us across the Rio Grande; and this cry 
for aid is made more powerful and pathetic because it comes, not through 
formal action from the Federalists or Constitutionalists, but is born of suffer- 
ing and sorrow, and is borne by the unselfish love of universal brotherhood. 
Not armed intervention, but merciful mediation and cordial counsel must 
inspire both our attitude and activity. That ethe restoration of peace and 
prosperiy and the promise of a stable government in Mexico necessitate the 
aid of her larger and stronger sister, is recognized by some of her most in- 
telligent leaders, and is the firm conclusion reached by our wisest statesmen 
and philanthropists. This initiative in this fraternal movement should come 
from those who are to be the recipients of our benefactions; but if there 
should be a hesitation on their part, after due consideration of meritorious 
means and methods, proper approach in this all-important matter should 
promptly proceed from Washington. On other soils are growing the rich 
harvest of our planting, and surely the Rio Grande must not mark the line 
of our limitation of national and international service. Every country in 
the world is affected, directly or indirectly, by the troubles in Mexico; and 
the impression is universal that if there is to be a cessation of the civil strifes, 
America must use her potent offices of arbitration and mediation, because of 
a proximity to the war devastated land, and kecause of the unwritten laws 
of her relationship to the western hemisphere in reference to peoples across 
the seas. Further indifference to and inactivity in the sorrowful affairs of 
our sister republic to the south, may create most unfortunate complications ; 
and a responsibility shirked and an opportunity lost may tell for ages upon 
the progress and prosperity of the western world. 

During the last 25 years, since my first visit to Mexico, I have been greatly 
interested in the checkered experiences of our neighbor Republic; and since 
the exile of President Diaz I have followed closely the factions and forces 
at work among this restless people. For at least a year the International 
Peace Forum has taken an active and practical interest in the unfortunate 
affairs of Mexico, and from representative men in all the warring factions 
it has received expressions of gratitude and appreciation. In August, 1912, 
acting under orders ns special peace commissioner of the International Peace 
Forum, I visited Juarez. and bad several conferences with Gen. Pascual 
Orzco, jr., the rebel leader. I received from him a 3.000-word statement of 
his contention and declaration of terms of peace; and also he presented me a 
personal letter, in which he asked the Peace Furum to act as an intermediary. 
A report was made to the ferum by me. and last fall and winter I kept in 
touch with the situation in Mexico. In January, 1913. Senor Pedro Loscurain, 
secretary of foreign affairs, Mexico, visited New York and was entertained 
by the forum. I had repeated conferences with him. and at the invitation of 
Senor Lascurain and others in Mexico City I left New York the first week in 
Feburuary for that city. 

En route I heard of the fighting between Maderistas and forces under Felix 
Diaz, but news of the death of President Madero did not reach me until I 
arrived at El Paso. From there I proceeded to Chihuahua, where I remained 
three or four days, receiving advices through the American consul. I was 
entertained at the Foreign Club. and every kindness was shown me. 

While in Chihuahua Gen. David de la Fuente, the rebel general. who had 
just received his commission as minister of communication from the Huerta 
government, invited me to go to Mexico City in a private car with his staff. 
Gen. Fuente, as minister of communication, had full charge of railways, tele- 
graph, and extended to me every courtesy. 
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The train presented a unique appearance and consisted of working cars 
loaded with electricians, bridge builders, carpenters, and engineers; a mili- 
tary car filled with soldiers, and one Pullman car every seat of which was 
decorated with a Winchester repeating rifle. I was the only American on 
board, and Gen. Fuente and his associates having acquainted themselves with 
my object gave me all the information I desired. 

It is well to keep in mind that there are three forces in Mexico—federals, 
rebels, and volunteers. The rebels and federais are fast uniting under Huerta’s 
government; the volunteers are ardent followers of Madero, who have been 
in revolt since his death and are still contesting the Huerta government. 

We were now on our way to Mexico City. After leaving Chihuahua there 
was no Sign of volunteers until we reached a point 70 miles south. Then the 
workmen were kept busy repairing the burned bridges and telegraph wires. 
While in the mountains, miles away from any city, Gen. de la Fuente wanted 
to send a telegram to the governor of Chihuahua. There was no telegraph 
station within 25 miles. 

The problem was solved by the electricians, who tapped a telegraph wire, 
brought it down to the ground, and established a crude sending station. A 
message was sent to Chihuahua. I then asked if it were possible for me to 
send a message to New York. I wrote these words: “ Detained in Mexico; 
will return middle or latter part of March.” When the message was shown to 
Gen. de la Fuente, he said, “Add something after ‘detained, ” and suggested 
the words “ swollen rivers.” As there were no rivers within miles, I declined 
to write that, but added, “ Detained by missing connections,” and the message 
was promptly sent to New York via the governor’s palace in Chihuahua. 

Just before we reached Santa Rosalie we heard that the city was occupied 
by volunteers, who expected to give battle. Several miles outside of the town 
we were met by Col. Castro, who offered us help, if there was trouble. He had 
a force of 300 or 400 men, with a small body of cavalry and cannon. 

As we left the train at Santa Rosalie I heard the popping of hundreds of 
guns and the whiz of bullets, several of which struck our train. At this 
point the general came to me and said: “ Dr. Tupper, there is going to be a 
skirmish; I suggest that you return to the train.” My reply, according to 
several of the officers, pleased the general and, I hope, made him my good 
friend for life. I said: ‘General, I am your guest, and with your consent, I 
will stand by your side.” 

The fight lasted for two or three hours. The volunteers were driven through 
the streets and out of the town. Gen. Castro’s troops reinforced us, and 
cannon were placed on the hills overlooking the valleys. The skirmish, as 
Gen. de la Fuente called it, was of thrilling interest. I stood by the side of 
Gen. de la Fuente on a small plateau where the cannon were placed, sur- 
rounded by his lieutenants.and officers of artillery who were directing the 
firing. The hills back of us were lined with the population of the city. 

Through field glasses I watched the retreat of the volunteers. After the 
firing I requested the captain of artillery to allow me to carry back the shell 
of the first cannon I had ever seen fired in battle. His reply was that he 
would have it cleaned and sent to me at the train, with the captain’s card. 
The shot that was fired was said to have killed five men. I have the shell at 
home, a very grim souvenir of the experience. 

Although the bullets whizzed all around us and there were casualties on both 
sides no member of our immediate party was injured. We were about to start 
south again when Gen. de la Fuente received a telegram that proved to be 
very important to me. This called him to the Villa Humado, where Gen. 
Pascual Orozco was in camp. The purpose of the conference with the rebel 
leader was to find a possible way to bring about a coalition of the rebel and 
Federal forces. 

The general spoke to me of this conference, and I saw that it was a great 
opportunity to lay before the leaders plans and suggestions of the peace forum. 
I asked to accompany the general, and he promised to do all he could to help 
me in the solution of the difficulties. The following morning at 3.30 we entered 
into council, which was to prove very important to the cause of peace. 

When I was presented to Gen. Orozco, he asked: “ Is this not the gentleman I 
met last August, to whom I gave a statement and a letter?” This was a very 
good introduction under the circumstances. The conference lasted from early 
morning until afternoon. Gen. Orozco insisted on several conditions before 
joining forces with the Federals: 
` First. That the soldiers of the rebellion and revolution be paid up to date. 
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Second. That a pension be established for the widows and children of those 
who had died in battle. 

Third. An agrarian system hy which the great masses of the poor would re- 
ceive benefits from the land. This last was somewhat socialistic. IÊ was such 
a plan as was put in effect in Russia in 1861, when freedom was given nearly 
40.000.000 serfs and a land-tenure system established, by which many were 
given employment and property. 

These contentions were recognized by Gen. de In Fuente as just, and, as he 
had the power, the terms were accepted. I had the honor of presenting to them 
the agrarian and educational system that we think will meet the present condi- 
tion in Mexico, and made five of the seven suggestions regarding the land ques- 
tion that were agreed upon. At the conclusion I was asked to present a formal] 
Statement of my remarks. l 

From Villa Humado I proceeded north, and after a short conference in Chihua- 
hua I returned to El Paso. In the latter place I had the good fortune of meet- 
ing R. Garcia Granados, president of the Mexican Peace Commission and secre- 
tary of the interior in the Huerta cabinet. Sefior Granados gave me every 
assurance of his aid, and was very considerate in his treatment of the views 
of the peace forum on affairs in Mexico. 

Gen. de la Fuente repeated his invitation to me to accompany him immediately 
to Mexico City, and offered to personally introduce me to Felix Diaz and Provin- 
cial President Huerta. However, as I was almost three weeks late in my en- 
gagements in New York, I was forced to decline. 

I returned north, speaking in Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, and Georgia. At 
Augusta, Ga., I met ex-President Taft, who is honorary president of the forum, 
and made a report of my commission. , 

Our special purpose, after peace is restored, is to develop the schools of Mexico, 
and the plan suggested is to make a thorough revision of the system, from 
kindergartens to a great university at Mexico City. 

Early in April, for the third time, a special peace commissioner of the Inter- 
national Peace Forum, I left New York for Mexico, having accepted invitations 
to lecture in the interest of the work of the forum in the South and Southwest. 
In honor of the International Peace Forum and its commissioner, the Rotary 
Club at Jacksonville, Fla., gave an olive-branch luncheon ; and after an address 
by the representative of the forum 150 of the leading business and professional 
men of the city gave a hearty indorsement to the cause of universal peace. In 
Pensacola, New Orleans, Houston, and Dallas sympathetic response was given 
to the presentation of the services of the International Peace Forum; but at San 
Antonio, Tex., a fortunate connection was made, which greatly aided the pur- 
poses of my visit. There I had several conferences with Dr. Francisco Vasquez 
Gomez and his brother, who are leading factors in the present revolutionary 
trouble in Mexico, and from these gentlemen I received much information 
that proved of practical aid to me in my future movements. On the invitation of 
Dr. Gomez, I accompanied him to Eagle Pass, Tex., and while I remained there 
he crossed the Rio Grande to Pedras Negras, where he made arrangements for 
me to have personal interview with Gen. Venustiano Carranza, leader of the 
rebel forces in Mexico. 

After some delay and formalities, I was escorted to the Armory Building, at 
Pegrus Begras, where I met for the first time Gen. Carranza. During my first 
conference with the general, who declared, the week before, that he would not 
receive any peace envoy, he was very formal and abrupt; but after I explained 
to him clearly and fully the purposes of my mission under the International 
Peace Forum, he responded more heartily to my offers to aid in the restora- 
tion of peace in Mexico. When I was leaving the armory he requested me to 
remain in Eagle Puss and return for a continuation of our conference next 
morning at 10 o’clock. I was pleased in my second visit to Gen. Carranza, to 
find his manner toward me very much changed, and he met me most gracefully 
and graciously. I soon found that he was very bitter in his antagonism against 
Mr. Huerta, the provisional president of Mexico, and he did not hesitate to call 
him a murderer and assassin. Acting as my interpreter, Dr. Gomez spoke for 
me on this occasion, and for nearly two hours I laid before Gen. Carranza prac- 
tical suggestions bearing upon the complicated situation in Mexico, and intro- 
duced to a great extent the program that I had outlined to Gen. Orozeo. The 
general dictated, in my presence, a personal note to me, to which he placed his 
autograph, expressive of his appreciation of my mission, but also declaring his 
intention of continuing the war against Huerta. He presented to me a full- 
length picture of himself, and as he attached a pleasant word of presentation 
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to it, he expressed the hope that I would understand his position and be suc- 
cessful in my service for Mexico. 

For more than a month after this visit to Piedras Negras, Mexico, I held 
pence conferences with leading Texans and Mexicans in San Antonio and all 
along the Mexican border. At El Paso, Tex., the chamber of commerce invited 
me to address its body on Thursday, May 29, at a luncheon given in the Sheldon 
Hotel, and at the close of my address the following resolutions were offered by 
Mr. James G. McNary, vice president of the First National Bank, which were 
passed by unanimous and rising vote: 

“We, the citizens of Bl Paso, Tex., representing the business interests of the 
largest city of the Mexican border, assembled on May 29, 1913, resolved : 

“1. That our appreciation and congratulations be extended to Dr. Henry 
Allen Tupper, the special peace commissioner of the International Peace 
Forum, for the work he has accomplished and is accomplishing, looking toward 
peace in Mexico. 

“2. That we heartily indorse the forceful suggestions effered by Dr. Tupper 
in reference to the Mexican situation. . 

“3. That we respectfuHy suggest that the commissioner, Dr. Tupper, present 
these views as promptly as possible to the leaders in Mexico and to President 
Wilson and Secretary Bryan, at Washington. 

“4. That as a tentative movement, a peace commission should be appointed 
from both Mexico and the United States, as suggested by Dr. Tupper, which 
shall confer as to the wisest methods to be adopted for the restoration of peace, 
for a popular election and for the establishment of a stable government in 
Mexico. 

“5. That as Dr. Tupper has suggested, it is preferable for the initiative in 
this movement to be taken by the leaders in Mexico; but as an acute crisis 
has been reached, it is our opinion that the United States Government should 
wisely and firmly act in this matter, rather than have a prolongation of this 
terrible and increasingly destructive struggle. l 

“6. That we express the hope that Dr. Tupper will continue his good work 
and diplomatic services until the desired end is reached; and because of our 
self-interest and interest in humanity, we desire to assure him of our sympa- 
thetic cooyeration in his splendid services us special peace commissoner of the 
International Peace Forum. 

“7. That copies of these resolutions be sent to the leaders of the Federalists 
and Constitutionalists in Mexico and to President Wilson and Secretary Bryan 
at Washington.” 

On my return east, I learned that the services of the International Peace 
Forum in connection with the Mexican troubles were greatly appreciated 
throughout the South and Southwest, and without hesitation in Fort Worth, 
Dallas, Houston, New Orleans, Pensacola, Jacksonville, and Atlanta, hearty 
indorsement was given fo our work. In Washington I held conferences with 
Hon. William Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State, at his residence and in the 
State Department, ond while our Government found it undiplomatic and im- 
possible to give official recogniton of our services, Mr. Bryan expressed to 
me repeatedly his deep interest in the work of the International Peace Forum, 
through its commissioner, which assurances he had already extended to me 
through a letter received while I was in Texas. 

We feel that our activities looking toward a solution of the peace problem 
in Mexico are not fruitless or hopeless, and I have received recently letters 
from the Mexican border, requesting that the good offices of the forum be 
exerted through its commissioner in Mexico City, where it is thought that a 
branch of the International Peace Forum should be established. 

As an honored guest at a luncheon given by President F. D. Underwood of 
the Irie Railroad at the Railroad Club. June 27, I had the pleasure of speaking 
a few words on Mexico to a number of leading citizens of New York, and I 
insisted that conditions in Mexico are becoming increasingly disastrous to 
Mexico and increasingly perilous to the United States and other countries: also 
a strong influence outside of Mexico must be promptly exerted or undoubtedly 
fearful results will follow. It was further suggested that a joint peace commis- 
sion from Mexico and the United States should be formed without delay, and 
that calmly, intelligently and most earnestly, all question looking toward the 
situation in Mexico should be presented to this commission. As I have stated 
to the Internation»! Peace Forum, my repeated visits to Mexico have been 
largely basal in their result, and I hold myself in rendiness to visit the capital 
of the war-scourged Republic if I am convinced that good can be accomplished. 
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The continued disturbances in Mexico, attended by the destruction of life 
and property, have induced the European powers to take a practical interest in 
Mexican affairs; and Ambassador Wilson’s recall to Washington may result in 
the announcement of a positive policy on the part of our Government. Under 
the present critical circumstances, it appeurs to be unwise and inexpedient for 
the State Departmet at Washington to assume an indifferent attiude any longer, 
in this most important matter; and recognition of the de facto government of 
Huerta or intervention seems to be the two alternatives left to President Wil- 
son’s administration. The latter should be the last of last resorts; and, with 
certain prescribed conditions, the former might be taken. with the promise and 
prospect of pacification and prosperity to our neighbor Republic. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE FORUM, 
June 6, 1914. 
Hon. JoSEPH R. LAMAR, 
Justice Supreme Court, 
Niagara Springs, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Dear Sır: Allow me to present to your kind consideration, Dr. Henry Allen 
Tupper, the special peace commissione rof the International Peace Forum. 

Dr. Tupper has paid five visits under his commission to Mexico during the 
last year, and has held repeated conferences with Gen .Carranza, his ministers, 
and other leaders in Mexico, looking toward the establishment of peuce and a 
- stable Government in that Republic. 

Through Dr. Tupper’s quiet, tactful, and diplomatic wisdom, he has won the 
confidence of the Mexican leaders, especially Gen. Carranza and through him 
Gen. Carranza has made several important deliverances to the world. 

Dr. Tupper, under invitation from the chief of the Constitutionalists, is on his 
way again to Mexico, and en route, as president of the International Peace 
Forum, I have requested him to confer with you and your colleagues, and if he 
can serve you gentlemen in any way in your delicate peace negotiations he will 
gladly do so; and I assure you he is most trustworthy in every respect. 

Respectfully, yours, 
JOHN WESLEY HILL, President. 


INTERNATIONAL PEACE FORUM, 
New York, November 8, 1912. 
Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 4 
Special Peace Commissioner and Honorary Vice President 
of the International Peace Forum, Ncw York, N. Y. 


My DEAR Dr. TUPPER: Personally and in the name of the International Peace 
Forum I desire to congratulate you on the intelligence, patience, and diplomacy 
shown in vour work as our special peace commissioner in connection with the 
Mexican situation. Results that have already been accomplished through your 
negotiations can not be estimated in their beneficent influences, but these only 
prepare the way for larger accomplishments. 

Peace should be restored in our neighbor republic; the fear of intervention 
on the part of the United States should be obliterated from the minds of any 
who may entertain such an idea; fraternal comity should be established on a 
firmer basis than ever between America and Mexico; the constitutionally estab- 
lished Government of Mexico should receive not only our sympathies but onr 
moral support; the material resources of Mexico should be developed for the 
blessings of the Mexicans and the world; and I pledge you, my dear Doctor, my 
personal aid and the cooperation of the International Peace Forum in this 
splendid and far-reaching work which has been initiated so successfully by you. 

In order that you may pursue your work more effectively, it gives me pleasure 
to inform you that you have been reappointed honorary vice president and 
special peace commissioner of the International Peace Forum, and, if desired, 
urrangements will be made for you to have your quarters in our New York 
rooms, Thirty-fourth Strect and Madison Avenue, where you can be in close 
touch with the work of the forum. 

Sincerely, yours, 
JOHN WESLEY Hu, President. 
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INTERNATIONAL PEACE FORUM, 
November 10, 1918. 


My Dear Mr. COMMISSIONER: Your communication of the lst is at hand, and 
first of all I beg to congratulate you upon the great work which you are doing 
for the pacification of Mexico. Had the directors of the forum followed your 
suggestion when your clear, concise, and convincing report was made, in all 
probability the vexed problem would have been solved, or well on its way to 
solution, by this time. 

I have noted with much interest and gratification the various press reports 
concerning the effectiveness of your mediations in behulf of the cause which is 
so near and dear to our hearts. Surely the forum has been fortunate in 
finding one so efficient in matters of diplomacy, so able to meet and treat with 
strong men. and so wise in remedial suggestions. Surely we are all to be con- 
gratuluted that the Government is now about to act upon the proposition which 
you suggested weeks ago, viz, the recognition of the Constitutionalists. I have 
favored this from the start, but not being in immediate touch with the situa- 
tion I have been slow to express myself. 

The matter so far as we are concerned is in vour hands, and we sincerely 
trust that the next few days will show that you, more than any other man, 
have brought about an attitude upon the part of our Government which will 
lesult in the establishment of constitutional authority, peace, and prosperity 
in our sister Republic. 

With warm regards and profound gratitude for the magnificent work which 
you are doing, I beg to remain, 

Faithfully, yours. 
JOHN WESLEY HILL, President. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 28, 1918. 
Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, . 
Montezuma Hotel, Nogales, Ariz.: 


Please convey to Gen. Carranza my most earnest wish for the success of 
the sacred cause he represents. His name will rank among the immoral [im- 
mortal] defenders of human liberty in fighting for the rights of the Mexican 
masses. He and his associates and followers have won the sympathy and 
admiration of all the world. 

Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senator from Teras. 


STATEMENT OF GEN. VENUSTIANO CARRANZA, THE LEADER OF THE CONSTITU- 
TIONALISTS OF MEXICO, TO Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, NOVEMBER 15, 1913. 


On November 7 I sent you a letter expressive of my appreciation of your 
work, in which I requested you to give to the public the true position and pur- 
poses of the constitutionalists in the present struggle. 

As there is much misunderstanding and many misstatements have heen made 
on these subjects and in order to give a definite and final reply to the many 
questions coming from the press and other sources with regard to the objects 
and wishes of the constitutionalists, I will here repeat what I have frequently 
announced in the past with regard to this matter. 

The immediate object of the constitutionnalists is the restoration of consti- 
tutional government in Mexico by the elimination of Huerta and all those 
responsible with him for the assassination of President Madero and the 
usurpation of the Government. 

That accomplished, it is the object of the constitutionalists to effect the 
political and economical reforms so greatly needed before my country can 
have permanent peace. Among these are the guaranty of a full and free vote 
to all citizens and the settlement of the land problem on the llnes laid down in 
the plan of San Luis Potosi; taxation of land at its full value, restoration 
to the public of lands illegally taken from it, and the opportunity for the 
common people to acquire lands in small areas, so that they may become in- 
dependent and self-supporting. Other reforms are proposed, which need not 
be enlarged upon here, but which include the establishment of a complete 
system of practical education for the masses. 
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Controlling as we now do three-fourths of the area of the Republic, with 
victory coming daily to our arms, hampered as we have been by our inability 
to arm and equip the tens of thousands of patriots who freely volunteer their 
services, we still lack one requisite for the accomplishment of our objects: 

In order to carry out the first object—the elimination of Huerta and his 
associates at once—the Constitutionalists ask but one thing of the United 
States: The repeal of the resolution forbidding the free export of arms and 
ammunition from that country, no matter to whom. 

With such repeal the Constitutionalists give assurance that within one month 
thereafter they would have at least 100,000 well armed and equipped troops 
in the field, and that within three months they would have restored peace to 
the entire country. 

While this is being carried out, they will as they have in the past and so 
far as is possible in a country wholly in arms and with a terrible civil war 
raging, protect the persons and property of all, foreigners and natives alike, 
so far as can lie within the power of any administration under like conditions. 

They will, at the conclusion of peace, adjudicate and pay through a mixed 
commission composed equally of Mexicans and foreigners, all claims of for- 
eigners for any and all damages suffered from the beginning of the revolution 
of November, 1910, down to the date of the establishment of peace: They will 
also treat in like manner claims of Mexican citizens for damages arising from 
revolutionary causes during the periods mentioned in the decree issued by me 
dealing with the subject. 

They will repay all sums of money borrowed for the use of the Constitu- 
tionalist forces, and redeem all fiat money issued for revolutionary purposes. 
They will repay the value of the goods, animals, etc., taken for the same 
purpose. ` ; 

As first chief of the Constitutionalist army and in accordance with the plan 
of Guadalupe, I will, as soon as practicable after the Constitutionalists shall 
have occupied Mexico City and brought about a condition of peace, call an 
election for president, vice president and other elective officers; and I pledge 
myself that the election shall be absolutely free, and that every citizen of the 
republic shall have an opportunity to cast his ballot for the candidates of his 
choice without fear or molestation. I pledge myself to turn over the govern- 
ment at once to those chosen by the people and to install them in their positions. 

Those responsible for the assassination of President Madero and his asso- 
ciates and for the usurpation of the government will be tried and judged under 
the law of 1862, which governs such crimes. 

Every property right, legally acquired by foreigners or natives in the Republic, 
and every loan or obligation incurred by any legal administration, will be 
rigidly observed, but the Constitutionalists will not recognize any act of any 
kind, any concession granted, loan made, or transaction of whatever sort per- 
formed by the Huerta régime, or since February 19, 1913. 

Nor will they recognize any act of any kind performed by the government 
of any State since the date given other than by the constitutionally elected 
governor and congress of such State. 

As to the armed intervention of any foreign Government into the affairs of 
Mexico, I do not believe such intervention possible, but if such were to occur I 
believe it would be an international crime and a most grave and serious error 
on the part of the Government committing it. In case of such intervention, I 
promise to conduct myself as the dictates of my conscience and my patriotic 
duty to my country oblige me. 

The Constitutionalists will accept no mediation from any source and will not 
entertain any proposition looking toward an amicable settlement with the 
Huerta régime. They are fighting for a principle that does not admit of com- 
promise. They are fighting for the elimination of the traitors and assassins 
who have brought their country to its present lamentable state, and they will 
continue that fight until they have either won the contest or laid down their 
lives for the cause. 

Again I repeat, in closing, all that the Constitutionalists ask of the United 
States is the lifting of the embargo without conditions, and that this shall be 
don ewith as little loss of time as possible. 

In that way. and in that way only, can permanent peace be brought quickly 
and justly in Mexico. 
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[Private corrcspondence of the first chief of the Constitutionalist Army.] 
Prepras NEGRAS, May 15, 1918. 


Mr. Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, LL. D., 
Special Peace Commissioner of International Peace Forum. 


My Dear Sig: The only thing I can say to you in answer to the interrogatory 
you were pleased to present to me as representative of the International Peace 
Forum is that in the plan of Guadalupe, of which I enclose you copy, tbe pur- 
poses of the Constitutionalist Army, of which I am the first chief, are stated. 

I am determined that by force of arms the present struggle in the Republic 
be solved, and I shall admit no peace intermediaries, wherefore I can answer 
nothing more with respect to the other points of your interrogatory. 

Without anything further, I offer myself as your attentive, obedient servant. 


(RUBRIC. ] © V. CARBANZA. 


CULIACAN, SINALOA, Mexico, February 6, 1914. 


Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
185 Madison Avenue, New York City: 


I sincerely thank you for congratulations. I do not know where I may be in 
March. I shall opportunely communicate it to you. I salute you. 


V. CARRANZA. 


NoGALEs, ArIZ., December 1, 1918. 
Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
Bender Hotel, Houston, Tez.: 


. I would thank you to proceed to this city as soon as it may be possible for 
you. 
V. CARRANZA. 


[Private correspondence of the first chief of the Constitutionalist Army.] 


HERMOSILLO, December 21, 1913. 
Mr. Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
84 Gramercy Park, New York, N. Y. 

VERY ESTEEMED FRIEND: I acknowledge receipt of your favor dated the 10th 
instant, sincerely thanking you for the consideration with which you are 
pleased to honor me, and I declare to you that your short stay in this (city), 
was for me cause for satisfaction, as it will again be to have the pleasure 
of saluting you. 

I beg you to present my respects to your madam and daughters, and receive 
yourself the affectionate salutes of your friend, attentive, obedient servant, 


[RUBRIC. ] V. CARRANZA, 


{Private correspondence of the first chief of the Constitutionalist Army.] 


CHIHUAHUA, May 4, 1914. 
Mr. Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
34 Gramercy Park, New York, N. Y. 


VERY ESTEEMED AND FINE FRIEND: I refer to your fuvor dated 28th of the 
month last passed, which I noted with care, in order to manifest to you my 
sincere thanks for the desires it expresses in favor of the constitutionalist 
movement which I represent. 

It will cause me satisfaction to have the pleasure of seeing you in this 
month, as you are pleased to announce, and in the meanwhile receive the 
affectionate salutes of your friend and attentive, obedient servant, 


[RUBRIC. } V. CARRANZA. 


7 City orf Mexico, February 26, 1914 
Mr. HENRY ALLEN Tupper, D. D., LL. D. 
Hotel Geneve, Merico, F. D. 
My DEAR SIr: Remembering the important mission you have in Mexico, as 
the worthy representative of the International Peace Forum, and taking into 
account the full and humanitarian sentiments you expressed in the associa- 
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tion the night of your speech, it seems to me you might very well use your 
influence in these times of tension in reaching a better understanding between 
the Constitutionalist chief in this city, Gen. Alvaro Obregon, and the various 
foreign elements, with the view of giving assistunce to the needy class and 
to bring, in this manner, tranquility to the city. The association itself has 
been formulating plans to assist those who directly or indirectly demand at- 
tention. as well also as the others. But, until to-day it seems to us impos- 
sible to obtain funds or provisions, and for this reason our plans have not 
been realized. 

In any event, I recommend this suggestion to you for your generous con- 
sideration. 

With my best wishes, I am, your 

Attentive, obedient servant, 
R. WILLIAMS. 


[Private correspondence of the general of division, Alvaro Obregon.) 


a Mexico, March 1, 1915. 
Mr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
City, 

My Dear Sr: I have received your esteemed letter dated 27th of Feb- 
ruary, in which you say that, acceding to indications by various persons and 
groups, foreigners and nationals, in your character as peace delegate of the 
International Peace Forum, you are disposed to cooperate with these head- 
` quarters under my charge for the rejJief of the necessities of the people of 
this city. 

I thank you immensely for your kind and philanthropic offer, which I do not 
doubt will be taken advantage of by the revolutionary board for the help 
of the people, whose principal members are Citizens Engineer Alberto J. Pani, 
with offices in the National Railways Building, and Dr. Atl, to whom I 
permit myself to refer to you. 

With particular appreciation, I am pleased to subscribe myself, 

Your affectionate and attentive, obedient servant, 
[ RUBRIC. ] ALVARO OBREGON. 


HERMANOS, CoaHut.A, November 9, 1915. 
Mr. Dr. HENRY ALLEN TUPPER, 
200 Broadway, New York. 


VERY ESTEEMED FRIEND: I sincerely thank you for the affectionate consid- 
eration you send me in letter dated the 21 of September ‘ultimo, and I ap- 
preciate your good wishes for the future prosperity of Mexico. 

I remain as always your very affectionate friend and coreligionist, 


[ RUBRIC. ] V. CARRANZA. 


REPORT ON RED Cross WORK. 


AUGUST 25, 1915, To SEPTEMBER 25, 1915. 


1. We left Piedras Negras on the morning of August 25, at 10 a. m. We 
arrived at Ellende at noon, where it was reported a bridge had been burned 
by the Carranzistas at kilometer 95, south of Allende. The construction crew, 
composed of eight men, mostly boys, had some 400 yards of track to build 
and had no material. The commander of the forces at Allende forced me to lend 
him my engine to take this crew down to work and make repairs. He had 
his own engine, but having collected some 50 hides which he wished to sell 
on the American side of the river he used my engine to do his work and took 
his engine to go to Piedras Negras with. 

On seeing that there would be no communication for several days I re- 
turned to Piedgras Negras with the entire train, being advised also that the 
Carrenzistas were about to attack that point, where I arrived on the morning 
of August 27. 

2. On the morning of September 2, after having been assured that the line 
would be open within a day or two, I proceeded to Sabinas, where I arrived 
the same day at 5 p. m. I was then informed that it would be two or three 
days before the line would be open to Monclova. We arrived in Sabinas 
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Thursday, and on Saturday morning at 9 a. m. we were informed that the 
Carranzistas had the town surrounded and would make an attack in a few 
minutes. I immediately made preparations to leave, and before we could get 
the engine coupled onto the train we heard two loud explosions to the north 
and saw the dust and one bridge being blown up. Communications being cut 
off from the north we proceeded to go south. On leaving Sabinas some 15 
deserters, all young boys, part of the Villa army, climbed on our train, hiding 
themselves amongst the cars. I was careful to disarm each one, as the 
colonel insisted on my taking them, which I did not want to do. We proceeded 
slowly, and just 4 kilometers before reaching Baroteran, in a cut, we were 
suddenly opened fire on by about 800 men, 400 being on one side of the track 
and 400 on the other. After the rifle firing began a machine gun was trained 
on our train and kept firing for about five minutes. My assistant and I 
ordered everybody down flat on the floor of the car; fortunately no one was 
hit. The engineer stopped his train immediately on the first shots, but they 
continued to fire at us for at least five minutes. Each car was plainly marked 
with the Red Cross sign on both sides. Inclosed photographs will show the 
size of the sign. There was no excuse for them not seeing the signs, as they 
could have been plainly seen at a mile distant. The engine had two Red Cross 
signs in front on each side. I was told by a man who was formerly employed 
by me in Mexico, who was with the troops, that they were fully aware of our 
identity, but that they shot up our train simply to show their disrespect for 
any American institution. 

The fact of the matter is that the Carranzistas have been coming into Sabinas, 
sleeping at night in their houses, and were fully aware that we were at Sabinas. . 
One of the troopers came up to me with one of the Red Cross signs and handed jt 
to me torn in rags and remarked, “ Take your dirty rags Gringo——.” Just 
before firing ceased I went out on the back platform and happened to recognize 
an officer who was part American—however, a Mexican citizen—by the name 
of Burchelmann. He immediately communicated to Gen. Zuazua my identity, 
and the order was given to cease firing by a bugle. In the meantime a trooper 
rode up to me and grabbed hold of me with a pistol in his hand, searching me 
for arms; not finding any he took my watch. A colonel, coming up behina, 
whom I happened to know, ordered him not to touch me. He made the man 
give the watch to me. 

As soon as firing censed the whole mob swarmed down to the train yelling 
“Viva Carranza ” and looking for loot. They flocked into my car with guns 
in their hands but were stopped by this half-breed American, who assured then: 
that we were not armed, and later Gen. Zuazua ordered them to keep out of the 
ear. After I had talked to Gen. Zuazua and told him the seriousness of his act. 
he apologized in a half-hearted way and gave me a pass permitting me to go 
through their lines. Our engine having run out of coal, I sent it down to Barote- 
ran to get coal and come back and get our train. In the meantime the Carran- 
zistas formed a battle line and started back toward Baroteran. We could see 
Baroteran plainly, being on a hill above it. It seems that they had surprisea 
the Villistnus a short time previous to our arrival and had practically wiped out 
the small command of men at the station. Those they did not kill were taken 
prisoners and hurried off to Lampasas. The Villistas sent a small army from 
Esperanzas, 6 miles away, to retake Baroteran ,which they did, and held it for 
about two hours. The firing was continuous, and the Carranzistas entered 
Baroteran during the afternoon three times, and were driven out three times by 
the Villistas. The Carranzistas sent out a small escort behind us and burned 
some small bridges between Sabinas and Baroteran in the rear of our train. 

About 5 in the afternoon our engine here returned with three wounded—re- 
turned by the Carranzistas. One was a woman, who died upon our putting her 
in the car. We buried her alongside of the railroad by order of the Carran- 
zistas, our train crew and ourselves digging the grave. The other two men 
were very badly wounded, and as we could give nothing but first aid we de- 
cided on getting to the nearest doctor, which was Musquiz, on a branch from 
Baroteran. After burying the woman the Carranzistas returned and formed 
a battle line, using our cars for protection. The Villistas could be seen coming 
from Esperanzas under the command of Col. Terrazas. I did not much like the 
idea of being a fort for the Carranzistas, so ordered the engineer to pull out 
slowly in the direction of Baroteran. Then the Carranzistas, seeing us leaving, 
immediately departed toward Sabinas. In about 30 minutes the Villistas came 
up to our train, and we counted them, there being 824 men. They were very 
orderly and made no efforts to force themselves into our cars and showed us every 
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courtesy. I talked for a few minutes with Col. Terrazas, and he said that he 
would take Sabinas the next morning or probably that night; he asked me for 
information as to the strength, etc., but I declined to give him any information, 
explaining that the Red Cross was not there to give information; he said he 
appreciated my not giving them the information and apologized for even 
asking me. 

Before leaving us the Carranzistas were very anxious to know about the 
success of their compatriots with the Texas revolution. They were very much 
surprised when I told them that the Texas trouble was practically over. They 
seem to be under the impression that the Carranza lines were extended to 
within.a few miles of San Antonio. They left me shouting “Adios, Gringo; we 
will see you in San Antonio.” This was not a small party of men, but the 
general impression was there were some 1,200 men in this command. 

San Antonio seems to be these Mexicans seventh heaven; and it is evident 
that the chiefs have been promising these men a pasaeo in San Antonio when 
they take it This I heard from several men who ranked as high as captain. 
If it is not known in Washington that the Carranzistas are backing up this 
movement in Texas, it is time the matter was given more serious investigation. 
The fact of the matter is the Carranzistas in northern Mexico are certainly 
behind this movement to the extent that they would like to see it successful, 
and would no doubt have given assistance if they had not been busy with the 
Villistas. This is not hearsay, but was impressed on me in a conversation with 
Gen. Ellisondo and his staff at Monclova. The Carranzistas have absolutely 
no respect for Americans. The fact that we took care of their wounded was 
the only thing that kept them from looting our train. They did not hesitate 
to call us gringoes to our faces, which to a Mexican, is similar to our slang 
expression ‘ greaser.” 

At 7 p. m. we pulled into Baroteran, finding it completely deserted, and we 
had to stop the engine two or three times to remove bodies from the track 
before we could get up to the station. It having become dark by this time, and 
the place being deserted, I took a lantern and searched through the train for 
wounded. I found nothing but dead men and horses scattered all over the rail- 
road yards. By this time we had collected some eight or nine wounded men of 
both factions. There was a Red Cross car in charge of a man by the name of 
Cipriano Rivero, whom we found dead outside of the Red Cross car. This man 
had a red cross on his hat, and from his wounds we judged that he had been 
executed after being wounded; his head and face were shot full of holes, which 
can be verified by inclosed photograph. We placed the wounded men in this 
car and spent the night in dressing wounds and attending them. The next 
morning before daylight I was startled to hear a baby crying in a box car next 
to the Mexican Red Cross car. I investigated and found two children, one, 2 
years old, a girl, and one, 3 years old, a boy, asleep over the dead body of their 
father; the mother we buried the previous afternoon was killed by the same 
bullet that killed her husband, the father of these children. The town having 
heen deserted, these children spent all night beside the dead body of their 
father, and were covered with blood and were crying because their father 
would not wake up and give them something to eat. We took the children to our 
car and gave them a bath, and later on turned them over to a woman in Es- 
peranzas, who was well recommended, and made arrangements for her to send 
them to an orphanage conducted by an American Society in Piedras Negras, in 
charge of some American young ladies. 

About 7 o’clock part of the Villistas who had been run out of Baroteran 
returned and began picking up rifies and ammunition that were scattered all 
over the place. They left, giving us instructions to bury the 26 dead we found 
ainongst the cars. They had lain all of the previous day in the hot sun, and, 
as the photographs will show, were covered with flies; and I assure you the 
stench of these bodies was anything but pleasant. We, together with a few 
civilians who came in to assist in looting the trains, took the necessary steps 
and dug the graves and buried these men. About noon some of our wounded 
needed amputation, and we decided to go to Musquiz, where there was reported 
to he a doctor. We arrived at Musquiz Sunday afternoon at 6 o’clock, where 
we found another group of wounded in the municipal building. The doctor 
turned out to be a Japanese druggist; and those whose legs were shot to pieces 
died. Tuesday morning we were informed by the Villista colonel that the 
railroad was open and we could proceed to Monclova, which we did, arriving 
there at 10.30 p. m., September 7. 
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I previously wired a Mexican in charge of a local committee that we would 
arrive, and he had made arrangements for opening up our Red Cross stores, 
and by Wednesday evening, September 8, we began distribution of the much 
needed corn and beans. The people of Monclova were delighted to see us, and 
informed me that they had had nothing to eat since our supplies ran out some 
two weeks previous. We found them eating mesquite beans and fruit. On 
September 9 news came of the retreat of the Villastaus toward Monclova, and 
on September 10 Gen. Rosallia Hernandez and Gen. Raoul Madero arrived 
with their troop trains. On the same date trains began to come in from the 
north, bringing Villista troops and wounded from Baroteran and Sabinas. 
Gen. Madero informed me that they had orders from Gen. Villa to retreat 
without fighting to Chihuahua, pending the results of the Pan American peace 
conference. They brought their wounded over to us, as they had no doctors or 
medical supplies with them to take care of them. We did the best we could 
for them and the people of Monclova, who swarmed to us for medicines, bring- 
ing sick babies and children in carts and every sort of vehicle for medical 
attention. On the first day we gave out in small doses 10 gallons of castor 
oil, not to speak of quinine, salts, and other medicines. 

There was one Mexican doctor in Monclova, who was absolutely helpless 
and had no medicines for filling prescriptions. The prescriptions were sent 
to us, and we did what we could to fill them. On Sunday, September 12, 
Gen. Madero came to me and asked me if I would accept a carload of beans 
to be distributed amongst the town people. I told him that I could see no 
objection to it, provided he allowed it to go through the regular channels. 
During the afternoon, while I was attending to wounded, Gen. Madero made 
the mistake of opening up this car of beans on a side track near the station. 
The people of the town immediately got wind of it und they looted this car 
so that in 10 minutes after there was not a beun left in the car. The troops 
made some attempts to stop the looting, but they were powerless. I estimate 
that 4,000 people fought, knocked one another down to get those beans. On 
the same duy Gen. Madero and Gen. Hernandez, with their troops, got out of 
Monclova, leaving a small command of men under Col. Torres as a rear 
guard protection, for Cuatro Cinegas. They took every vehicle, every animal, 
mule, horse, and burro in Monclova. The inclosed photograph will show a 
collection of the wagons and buggies seized in Monclova. I persuaded them 
to leave me an engine for my train, which they very kindly did, giving me the 
best one they had. 

Gen. Madero assured me that they would not burn any bridges or trains, and 
I heard he ordered his staff and all officers not to allow their men to perform 
any depredations whatever. This was carried out to the letter until Gen. 
Madero was safely in Cuatro Cinegas, when Col, Torres, who was left as a 
rear guard, started out toward Castanues, south of Monclova, and burned five 
bridges, the fire of which we could plainly see. Gen. Madero left an express 
car, also two cars of ixtle, and one of bones under my care, with a letter to the 
Carranzistas showing the ownership of these cars; one car of express which 
they overlooked, containing soap, was left in the yards. During the night, 
after the Villistas left, the town people looted this car, even carrying away the 
windows and doors of the express car. I was absolutely without any protec- 
tion, so I hired a force of four men, armed them with machitas, and gave therm 
a lantern each, and placed them on guard. During the first night there were 
four attempts to break into our cars. They succeeded in boring a hole in the 
bottom of our car of beans, and, only due to the fact that the beans were 
sacked, they did not get away with but one sack of beans. 

Wednesday, September 15, while attending wounded, I was suddenly con- 
fronted with a howling group of men in charge of a captain by the name of 
Falcon, who rode up to the cars in which I had the wounded, with their guns 
and pistols cocked, asking where the Villistas were. They jumped off their 
horses and crowded into the cars, first taking a shot at a Mexican who was 
helping me, who, having seen the Carranzistas coming, jumped out of the car 
and hid. They did not hit him, however, They came into the car, and seeing 
me, asked me what I was doing there, and I told them that I was an American, 
and that I was attending to the wounded. They told me they had orders to 
kill them all, and I replied that, of course, I was powerless to prevent them 
from doing it, but that if they could wait a minute I would explain to them the 
seriousness of their act. They said they would not listen to any reason; so I 
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simply had to make the statement that if they killed them they would have to 
kill me, because it would be necessary for me to report this act to the American 
Red Cross. These men were lying about on the floors of box cars, as I had no 
cots to give them. Finally, the Carranzistas, after kicking a few of them, 
departed toward the town. This captain afterwards came around to me and 
apoligized for having pushed a six-shooter under my nose, explaining that he 
thought I was a Villista doctor. I afterwards heard that they were highly 
indignant because they did not get a chance to kill these wounded. 

About a half hour atter these advance guards left, the main force of 80 
men came into the station riding up and down our train, looking through the 
ears for Villistas. They climbed onto our car, searched it, and would have 
broken the seals on our Red Cross cars had I not insisted that they wait 
until their general arrived. They told me he would be in the next day. They 
came around that afternoon, and ordered me to turn over to them ten sacks 
of corn for their horses. I could see that Lieut. Col. Falson, in command, 
could not read or write, but I gave him a note for Gen. Zuazua, instructing 
his men to let us alone; this note was given to me when we were fired on at 
Baroteran. The colonel turned this order over for some one else to read for 
him. This man is military commander at Monclova. I told them that I had 
no authority to give corn to troops, in fact had been instructed not to. They 
said they did not care what my Instructions were, they wanted that corn 
and were going to have it. I then compromised with them by stating that I 
could lend them the corn, taking an order and also instructing a man in charge 
of the Red Cross depot to take a receipt. 

I expected trouble on the 16th, being their national holiday, but fortunately 
it rained all day, dampening thelr ardors. Gen. Ellisondo arrived on the 
16th, and I turned over to him the express car and two cars of ixtle and 
one car of bones that had been left by Gen. Madero in my care, making him 
give me a receipt for these cars, which I have in my possession. The follow- 
ing morning, September 17, the superintendent of the railroad arrived, a young 
man 25 years of age, and a major in the Carranzistas army, and ordered me 
to furnish his construction crews, which they made up of 250 men, with Red 
Cross supplies of corn and beans. I explained to him that I was perfectly 
willing to feed their families, but inasmuch as the railroad was appointed by 
the military, I had no right or authority to issue supplies to anyone but the 
people of Monclova. He said that he did not care what authority I had, and 
was not interested in that, but he wanted and demanded 10 sacks of corn and 
3 sacks of beans without delay. There was nothing for me to do but instruct 
the man in charge of depot No. 3 to issue this corn and beans, taking a receipt 
with the understanding in writing that this was to be a loan to the railway 
company. This, of course, is nothing but a polite confiscation, and my previous 
experience tells me that we will never get this corn and beans back. In the 
afternoon of September 16, a cart drove up to the car with a woman who had 
been mashed by being thrown from a wagon on September 13. She was sent 
to me by Gen. Madero, with a note from him requesting me to take care of 
her. She had been three days on the road with nothing to eat, and had been 
bandaged by putting on green leaves over her four wounds. The five bones 
in her foot were completely bare, the flesh having all been torn off. She had 
a deep cut above the ankle, also a deep cut that wert completely around her 
leg to the bone, leaving a gap some 6 inches wide. Her arm was torn from 
elbow to the wrist, leaving the bones and arteries exposed. When we received 
her she was full of maggots, which we proceeded to kill with bichloride solu- 
tion. We got pieces of flesh the size of a hand from her wounds where gan- 
grene had already set in. This woman was in great need of amputation, but 
we had no one to assist us and no one to do the work, so we did the best we 
could for her, putting her in a car by herself. 

We had another case of a major who had been shot by a colonel, over a 
woman, in the front of the lower jaw, lodging in his lower brain. This man, 
when turned over to us, had been in this condition five days, and had had no 
medical attention. Only his constitution had kept him alive. Gen. Madero sent 
this man up to Monclova for accommodation, but the Mexican doctor claimed to 
have performed the operation, but all he did was to remove a few broken pieces 
of bone, and gave the man an overdose of chloroform. I employed a Mexican 
to attend to this man, as he was completely out of his head. During the night 
he got away from this man and, naked, walked two kilometers, and we found 
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him under a railroad bridge the following morning. We brought him back 
and at my urgent suggestion Gen. Ellisondo ordered us to proceed to Piedras 
Negras to the hospital with these wounded. I could see that it was only a 
question of time until they would have confiseated by fereed loans the last 
of the grain we had on hind, which I had intended to take to Saltillo, viz, the 
four cars of corn purchased from Mr. Boicourt, and the ear of corn belonging 
to the American Metals Co., consigned to Ramosavizpe. It was fortunate 
for us that these wounded were in our care, and that I could insist on him 
giving us this order, or I would have probably been there yet. The super- 
intendent refused to pay our train crew, so in order to get away I had 
to assure them that I would make every effort to see that they got their 
pay before I could get them to take the train out. I finally had to secure an 
order from Gen, Ellisondo to the superintendent to get him to give us the train 
orders. This was done and we left Monclova September 18, at 10.30 a. m., 
taking three of the cars we had emptied full of wounded. 

On arriving at Lampasitos we found that the construction crew had not 
finished their work on a bridge, which I am inclosing a photograph of, and we 
were forced to wait on the siding for two days until they finished this work. 
We finally got away from Lampuasitos at midnight, arriving in Sabinas the 
morning of September 22. At 5 in the morning, before reaching Baroteran, 
the major who was wounded in the brain died. We were very sorry to lose 
this case, as a simple operation would have saved this man. We had no instru- 
ments or- no way to perform the necessary work. On arriving at Sabinas, we 
called on Dr. Payne, an American citizen, who should have a Carnegie medal 
for his faithful work in Mexico. He has stuck through it all and deserves a 
good deal of credit. The money he has received for his work in the last year 
has been of no value to him, and I issued such medicines and bandages as he 
needed. Dr. Payne attended to the woman referred to, and stated that an 
operation would kill her, and that there was no hope for her, as she now had 
11 days with only first-aid treatment. One of the train crew, a brakeman, with 
his concubine, slept in the car during the night, together with the woman, whom 
I employed to attend her. I attended her until 12 p. m., and my assistant from 
then nntil she died at 5 in the morning. When my assistant came to inform me 
that the woman had died, this brakeman and woman took a little ring from 
the dead body, and what few little clothes she had in a bundle. This explains 
their interest in the woman. I reported this act to the commander of military 
forces at Sabinas, who called this party over and made him give up the ring 
I am citing this to show the utter depravity of the Mexicans remaining in 
Mexico, I asked the military commander to bury this woman, which he did, 
turning the body over to the mayor of the town. The woman was buried in a 
shallow grave without any coffin, and without any ceremony. 

On the mornirg of September 22 the military commander came to me, stating 
that he had received orders from Gen. Elizondo at Monclova, and searched my 
train, as it had been claimed that I had taken away with me two cars of ixtle 
and one of bones. I assured the commander that I had done no such thing, 
and that I turned these sacks over to Gen. Elizondo before leaving Monclova. 
He stated that it did not make any difference, and that he wanted to search 
the train, and he ordered me to turn over the Keys to the cars. I accommo- 
dated him and he tore the seals off of the cars in checking up contents. There 
Was no excuse whatever for this, but it was simply done, I think, with the 
object of intimidating me. This military commander previously had attempted 
to get some satisfaction out of me as to price and force me to sell him corn 
for his horses, which I refused to do. 

4. In Sabinas it had been raining for the past week, and during the time we 
were there it rained continuously, washing out bridges and track both north 
and south of us. The bridge that was burned on September 4 has not been 
repaired, but they built a shoofly around the bridge, and, owing to the heavy 
rains, the first train they sent over it turned over, piling up the engine under 
the bridge. This bridge will not be repaired for a week. 

Communication being cut off toward the north. I wired Gen. Zuazua offering 
to take the cars of medical supplies and corn to Saltillo or Monclova ; I received 
a telegram from him stating that he appreciated my offer, but that the condi- 
tions in the territory controlled by the Carranzistas was such that help was 
not needed. He gave me permission to sell medical supplies and merchandise as 
a private individual, but for no reason could I act in an official capacity. This 
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means that we need not expect any more work in this part of Mexico as long 
as it is controlled by the Carranzistas. There is no truth in his statements as 
to conditions being improved, as I have previously indicated in one of my 
reports that if a steady rain came there would be no railroad, which would 
make it impossible for them to furnish any food supplies to the people. 

Another hardship on the people is that they published an article, a copy of 
which I am inclosing, canceling the circulation of Villa money. This being 
the only money the people had, the territory having been controlled by the 
Villistas for the past six months, and also owing to the fact that the soldiers 
did not have any Carranzista money makes it impossible for the people to buy 
supplies if there were any to buy. The whole reason for refusal can be based 
on the fact that they resent any action on the part of the United States of any 
character. In fact, they did not hesitate to insult me at every turn and treated 
me with absolute contempt, despite the fact that if it had not been for Red Cross 
work in Mexico they would have had nothing to eat from the time we began 
our work, and there will be nothing to eat there until the railroad is open again. 
Even then I can not see where they will get their food supplies from, as both 
factions have taken the crops for their horses. 

I unloaded 94 tons of corn at Monclova and 114 tons of beans purchased 
from Trueba and Elosua. The corn distributed in Monclova is the shipment 
we purchased from Eagle Pass Lumber Co., it having some weevil in it; I 
thought it advisable to get rid of it as soon as possible. The corn I have at 
Sabinas is the 100 tons we purchased from Mr. Boicourt, and is good white 
corn, without any weevil, and can be sold on this side of the river at approxi- 
mately the price we paid for it. 

I left my assistant in charge of the train and secured a guard from the 
military commander at Sabinas, and a promise from him to protect the train 
until I could return. I am wiring my representative in Monclova to wind up 
his accounts, as I understand what corn was not borrowed by the military and 
railroad company has been exhausted. I do not know exactly how much corn 
was confiscated by the military and railroad company, but it must have run 
into a considerable amount, as these supplies should have lasted at least two 
weeks longer. I will get this information, however, as soon as possible and 
report fully. It is my opinion that the best thing we can do is to insist that 
this train be brought out of Mexico, and that we sell the corn here or detour 
it for work in some other part of Mexico not controlled by the Carranzistas, 
or, if not too expensive, it could be sent to Vera Cruz for Mr. O’Connor’s use. 

In conclusion I only regret that some of our higher-up Government officials 
could not have been with me and see the brand of individuals that are now in 
control of the situation in Mexico. They do not represent any of the good 
element in Mexico. They are lawless and have no more idea of patriotism 
than a yellow dog. They are mentally incapable of handling the situation. 
Gen. Ellisondo, in command at Monclova, and also in command of a district 
larger than Massachusetts, is a boy 24 years old, uneducated, and absolutely 
irresponsible. Gen. Zuazua was formerly classed as a saloon bum around 
Eagle Pass. A lieutenant colonel in command of a territory as big as Rhode 
Island was sent to the Mexican Army for stealing horses and cattle. These 
are not the exceptions but the rule of the character of the men who now domi- 
nate one of the richest States in northern Mexico. This fact is largely due to 
Carranza, who has allowed them to do as they please, and they have no respect 
whatever for him, each man ruling his district as he sees fit. I do not find 
any difference between the Carranza faction and the Villa faction, with the 
exception that Pancho Villa seems to have a better control over his men. It 
is rumored throughout the Carranza troops that Obregon and Villa are about 
to launch against Carranza. 

Having been in personal contact with both factions, I believe that it would 
be a crime to turn loose this some 200,000 bandits, thieves, and scapegoats on 
the country. They are rotten with disease and have been divorced from all 
ideas of ever working again. They will disperse in small bands, and a reign 
of terror which no leader such as Carranza will have the strength or power 
to overcome. 

I repeat that if Carranza is given control of the country that it will be only 
a short time until another movement is launched to eliminate Carranza from 
the situation. 
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BEATY APPENDIX B. 
The following are from the Tampico Tribune, under date of August 23, 1919: 


TRANSCONTINENTAL CO. ROBBED OF $30,000 UNITED STATES CUBRENCY MONDAY—-BOX 
OF HARDWARE SURSTITUTED FOR ORIGINAL BOX THAT WAS SENT TO THE LOWER 
COUNTRY—THIEVES LEAVE NO TRACE—EVIDENT THAT ROBBERY WAS SKILLFULLY 
PLANNED AND EXECUTED. 


The largest robbery of the week took place last Monday, when the Trans- 
continental Oil Co. was robbed of $40,000 United States currency. There were 
no masked men with rifles, no fireworks or anything of the kind to make the 
robbery spectacular, but a box containing 30,000 iron men disappeared as if 
by magic. 

Between 9 and 10 o’clock Monday morning one of the local banks made up 
the pay roll and placed it in a wooden box and consigned it to the Transconti- 
nental at Mata Redonda. The money was to be used in paying off the men em- 
ployed by the company, and also those of a local contracting firm. The box was 
taken to the fiscal wharf under guard of two employees of the oil company and 
placed in the captain’s cabin on board of the tug Hartsell. This was the last 
seen of the money by anyone in the employ of the Transcontinental, as far as 
is known. 

It was the intention of the captain to shove off Monday afternoon, but be- 
cause of some unexpected delay the tug did not leave until the following morn- 
ing. During the night the box containing the money was left unguarded. 
except for the regular watchman who was on the job. 

When the box was opened at its destination it was found to contain bolts, 
nails, and other hardware. An investigation o fthe robbery was started, but 
up to the present no trace of the missing money has been discovered. The rob- 
bery was premeditated, as a new box was substituted for the original and seals 
similar to those used by company had been placed on the box. 


AGWI CO. PAYMASTER ROBBED OF $4,060 GOLD ON ROAD TO TEPETATE—THREE MASKED 
AND ARMED MEN HELD UP LUIS GUTIERREZ, PAYMASTER, AND DE LACY— NEITHER 
WERE IN JURED— FAIRLY GOOD DESCRIPTION OBTAINED OF ONE OF THE BANDITS. 


The Agwi Co.’s paymaster was held up 3 miles east of Tepetate, on the com- 
pany’s right of way, last week, and $4,060, all in United States currency, taken. 

The paymaster, Luis Gutierrez, accompanied by Kenneth De Lacy, were near- 
ing camp when they were accosted by three armed men, who ordered them to 
hold up their hands and turn over the money. While the hold-up was taking 
place the handkerchief which one of the bandits had tied over his face fell off 
and Mr. De Lacy was able to get a fairly accurate description of him. He is 
said to have been a well-dressed man, probably 23 years of age, smooth shaven, 
and weighing about 125 pounds. The other man, evidently a youngster, wore a 
red bandana handkerchief over his face, with eyeholes cut in. Both of the men 
carried Winchester rifles. The third man was concealed in the brush and 
seemed to be the leader of the gang, as all movements were directed by him. 

After the money had been taken the Agwi men were ordered to proceed and 
not to turn around if they did not care to be shot. 

Neither of the men who carried the money for the company knew 10 minutes 
before leaving Tampico they were going and neither knew that they were going 
to carry money. The bandits seemed to know exactly what they were after, how- 
ever, as the man who was not carrying the money was not even searched. 
They merely took the moral from the man who was carrying it, and without 
looking into it rode away. 


PENN-MEX FUEL CO. ROBBED OF $25.000 MEXICAN AT TUXPAM TERMINAL—SEVEN 
BANDITS ACCOMPLISHED ROBBERY WHILE TWENTY-ONE MORE REMAINED IN RE- 
SERVE—-NO ONE HARMED——-ROBBERY SO QUIET THAT AMERICAN SLEEPING IN CAMP 
NOT AROUSED. 


The Penn-Mex Co., not to be outdone by other oil companies, comes to the 
front with the report that they were held up last week by bandits and the sum 
of $25,000 Mexican money was taken. Most of this money was in Mexican gold 
currency. 
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The robbery took place on the island occupied by their terminal, and it is 
thought about 28 men had a hand in it, although the actual robbery was com- 
mitted by 7 men. It was 1 o'clock in the morning when the cashier, H. M. 
Krimbill, was awakened by two armed men, who ordered him to dress and 
accompany them to the company’s offices where the safe containing the money 
was located. When the offices were reached, two of the men went inside while 
two others stood watch on the outside. After securing the money they pro- 
ceeded to the wharf, where they were joined by three more men who, in the 
meantime, had awakened the launch crew and commandeered one of the 
company’s boats. The bandits then ordered the crew to take them across the 
river to a point about 2 miles above the terminal. At this point, according to 
members of the crew, 21 men were waiting for the original members of the 
gang. 

Each member of the outlaw gang was heavily armed, but during the whole 
proceedings not one of them took their rifles from their shoulders except when 
they carried off the money. At the time there were at least 25 Americans 
asleep in the camp, but the robbery was committed so quietly and in such a 
precise manner that no one knew a thing about it until the robbers were well 
on their way. 


PAT COYNE KNIFED BY DISCHARGED EMPLOYEE—SLASHED WITH DIRK WHEN HE 
REFUSED TO HAND OVER AN EXTRA WEEK’S PAY—INJURIES NOT SERIOUS. 


Pat Coyne, of the Texas Co., was severely cut by one of his employees the 
first part of the week. Mr. Coyne had discharged the-man for incompetency 
a few days before and gave the matter no further thought. Early Monday 
morning the man appeared and demanded an extra week’s pay. Upon being 
refused, he drew a knife from his belt and slashed Coyne across the arms 
and hip before Coyne knocked him down with the butt of a gun. 

While his injuries are not serious, they are very painful, and it will be several 
weeks before he will be able to return to work. 

Col. Orosco, with his usual promptness, sent a squad of soldiers to arrest 
the man who did the cutting, but he had escaped. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, July 12, 1918. 
Tur Texas Co., 
17 Battery Place, New York City. 


GENTLEMEN : In further reply to your letter of May 9, in regard to the depre- 
dations of bandits upon your property in the State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, I 
inclose for your information a copy of a dispatch from the American ambassador 
at Mexico City in relation to the matter 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 


For the Secretary of State: 
ALVEY A. ADFE, 
Second Assistant Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 17, 1918. 


The Trxas Co., 
17 Battery Place, New York City. 


GENTLEMEN: The department has received your letter of May 10, quoting 
a report of the treasurer of your subsidiary, the Texas Co. of Mexico, S. A., 
to its president, in regard to conditions in the Mexican oil fields. 

I am, gentlemen, 

Your obedient servant, 

For the Secretary of State: 

ALVEY A. ADEE, 
Second Assistant Secretary. 
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M 
The Honorable the Secrerary oF STATE, ae AGT eN8 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: I have the honor of acknowledging your esteemed favor of the 13th 
instant, in which you advise that the matter presented to you in my letter 
of the 9th instant is being brought to the attention of the Mexican foreign 
ete with the request that adequate protection be accorded to our property in 

xico. 

Taking this opportunity of thanking you, I am, sir, 

Respectfully, yours, : 
(Signed ) W. A. THOMPSON, Jr., 
Vice President. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, May 18, 1918. 


Mr. W. A. THompson, Jr., 
Vice President The Teras Co., 
17 Battery Place, New York City. 


Sm: The department acknowledges the receipt of your letter of May 9, 
1918, quoting portions of two reports received by you from your company’s 
foremen in the Tepetate District, State of Vera Cruz, Mexico, from which it 
appears that money and other property have recently been taken from your 
company by Mexicun bandits. 

In reply you are informed that a copy of your letter has been sent to the 
American Embassy at Mexico City, with instructions to bring the substance of 
your communication to the attention of the Mexican foreign oflice and to request 
mo E protection be accorded to the property of the Texas Co. 

am, sir,. 
Your obedient servant, 


For the Secretary of State: 
ALVEY A. ADEE, 


Second Assistant Secretary. 


May. 9, 1919. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sm: On the 1st ultimo I had the honor of addressing you in relation to dis- 
turbances occurring in connection with our operations in the Mexican oil 
fields. 

I am now in receipt of further advices, and I quote from two reports made 
by the foreman of our Rosas camp, in the Tepetate section, State of Vera 


Cruz, as follows: 
“ APRIL 6, 1918. 


“This morning about 3 o’clock I was held up here in Rosas camp by five 
bandits. These men came first to the bodega, breaking open same and taking 
out two saddles and a tarpaulin, then come into the house demanding 5,000 
pesos. I had to open the desk for them. I only had about 150 pesos in the 
desk so they took that, then took four blankets, also going through my clothes 
und taking my watch. 

Things seem to be getting worse all the time, and it looks as though we 
will have more trouble.” 


“ APRIL 7, 1918. 


“This evening about 7 or 8 o'clock another bunch of men came in and held 
me up, demanding 30 pesos and making threats and throwing their gun down 
on me. I gave them 30 pesos and then they wanted 10 more, which I gave 
them, this amounting to 40 pesos. There were about 20 men in this bunch and 
all of them were drinking.” 

I am, sir, 


Respectfully, yours, 
(Signed) W. A. THOMPSON, Jr., 


Vice President. 
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May 10, 1918. 
The honorable the SECRETARY oF STATE, 
Washington, D. C. 


Sir: I again have the houor of addressing you with regard to the distrubed 
conditions in the Mexican oil fields. 

As stated to you in a previous communication, our Mexican interests are 
owned and conducted through our subsidiary, the Texas Co. of Mexico, S. A. 
Mr. Clarence A. Miller is vice president and general manager of this concern 
he Mr. Theodore Rivers is its treasurer, both having headquarters at Tampico, 

exico. 

I have before me a report made by Mr. Rivers to Mr. Miller, under date 
of April, 1918, and beliving that it may be of some interest to you, I 
am taking the liberty of quoting same in full as follows: 

“On April 16, at 5.30 a. m., I left Tampico with Mr. Prather of the Island 
Oil Company, for Tepetate, going in a car over the Huasteca Petroleum Co.’s 
right of way. Upon arriving at Maume, a landing on the San Geroimo 
River, I met Mr. Sam Patrick with others of the producing department, waiting 
the arrival of Messrs. Moran and Kincheloe, who are also on thér way to 
Tepetate, having left Tampico in a launch for Maume, a landing about 16 
kilometers north of Tepetate. 

Upon arriving at our producing and pipe line camps at Tepetate. I found 
the pipe line camp in charge of a young Mexican who has been employed at 
this camp for several months as timekeeper. Messrs. Moran, Kincheloe and 
Patrick arrived at the camp about 4 p. m. 

On the same date, April 16, in company with Mr. Prather, I visited a general 
at Juan Casiano in charge of the troops operating in the Tepetate district. 
We were informed by this general that protection would be afforded to all oil 
companies operating in that district, and advised all of the men to return to 
Tepetate who had left there a day or two previously on account of the chaotic 
conditions. On the same night, of April 16, our pipe-line camp was visited by 
five or six armed men, who demanded something to eat. Upon advising them 
that we had nothing prepared at that hour (12 a. m.), they left the camp, stat- 
ing that they would return the next day. On the 17th several soldiers appeared 
at the camp and again asked for something to eat, to whom we gave several 
cans of sardines, salmon, ete. On this same morning, in company with Messrs. 
Moran, Kincheloe, and Patrick, we again visited the general in cherge of the 
troops at Juan Casiano, advising him of what had occurred during the night. 
He again advised us that all camps would positively be given protection, and 
to advise representatives of the oil companies to send back again all of their 
men to the Tepetate oil fields. During the morning of this same day, April 17, 
Messrs. Kincheloe and Patrick returned to Tampico, leaving the producing 
camp in charge of Thomas O’Connell and R. M. Munez. Mr. Moran and I 
remained at the pipe-line camp. 

During the night of April 17 another armed force of five or six men made 
their appearance again at the pipe line, demanding liquor. After advising 
them that we had no liquor at the camp, they left. During the day of April 18 
some more armed men appeared at the camp, demanding something to eat, to 
whom we gave a few cans of meat, etc. During the night of April 18, at 
about 1 a. m., six armed men made their appearance again, demanding that 
we open the door at the camp where Mr. Moran and I were sleeping. Upon 
threatening us that they would enter by force if we did not open the door, 
and seeing danger ahead, I opened one door leading into our room, where they 
demanded 20,000 pesos or Mr. Moran and myself would be marched to Chi- 
nampa. However, they were finally satisfied with relieving me of my watch 
and five or six dollars that each Mr. Moran and myself had on our persons, 
After they left, Mr. Moran and myself went to the producing camp, where 
we advised those in charge of what had happened. After placing all valuables 
in that camp in a safe place, we went to the Mexican Gulf camp, where we 
were advised that six armed men had been there about an hour previously and 
relieved them of about 400 pesos. 

On the night of April 19 nothing occurred, perhaps on account of raining all 
night. 

On Saturday, April 20, I returned to Tampico (Mr. Moran remaining at 
Tepetate) in a car with Mr. Perry, of the Mexican Gulf, over their pipe line 
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right of way, where we met Messrs. Oliver and Stevenson, of our company, go- 
ing to Tepetate in one of the company’s cars. 

On Sunday, April 21, Mr. Moran returned to Tampico. 

I may also state that during the night of April 16 our warehouse was broken 
into at Tepetate, where some six blankets were stolen. 

I may also state that I was informed by the foreman fn charge of the Aguila 
drilling camp at Tepetate that they were issuing from 50 to 75 meals per day 
to soldiers and were occasionally being mistreated. Similar information I also 
obtained from those in charge of the Haustteca camp at Juan Casiano. 

I am, sir, 

Respectfully, yours, 
(Signed ) W. A. THOMPSON, JT., 
Vice President. 


APRU. 1, 1918. 
The honorable the SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D. ©. 


Siz: I Nave the honor of stating to you that we have substantial interests 
in the oil fields of Mexico and that these interest are owned and conducted 
through our subsidiary, the Texas Co., of Mexico, South America, with head- 
quarters at Tampico, Mexico. Below I am taking the liberty of advising you 
of recent occurrences in connection with our operations in Mexico, which are 
reported to me by our Tampico office, substantially as follows: 

One of our drilling operations is conducted at what we call our Camp Obando, 
which is located in the Chinampa section, State of Vera Cruz, west of Lobos 
Island about 20 miles inland from the coast. 

On February 8, 1918, about 50 Carranzista soldiers came to Camp Obando 
and demanded horses, saddles, and a supply of provisions. They took four 
horses and one mule, but did not take any saddles on this visit. Our representa- 
tives fed these soldiers and on leaving they took with them rations for about 50 
men. 

Again on February 14 ten Carranzistas paid the camp another visit, taking the 
saddles and more provisions. They also searched the camp for arms. 

On February 17 the same party again visited Camp Obando, demanding 15.000 
pesos, clothing, and provisions. They were told that there was no money in 
the camp, gnd they were finally gotten rid of by giving them provisions. 

This same party of Carranzistas again returned to Camp Obando on the night 
of February 22, about 9.30 p. m., and demanded money. On being told there 
was no money in camp, they insisted that there was, and threatened to kill 
unless their-demands were complied with. At the point of rifles they finally 
secured 2,345 pesos from our employees and then departed. About five minutes 
later one of the party returned to our camp, stating that he wanted more 
money, as his assuciates had not given him his share of the money that had 
been stolen five minutes earlier. On being told there was no more money in 
eamp, the robber threatened to kill all of our men unless his demand was com- 
plied with. Our employees finally overpowered this man, took his gun and 
cartridges from him, and drove him from Camp Obando. Being fearful of an- 
other visit that night, our employees then left Camp Obando, going to our 
Camp Tepetate, a few miles distant. 

On February 12, 1918, our paymaster, Edward House, left the Government 
dock at Tampico, on the Panuco River, about 7.30 a. m., aboard the launch Alez. 
Mr. House had in his possession between 22,000 and 24,000 pesos, which he was 
attempting to take to the lower fields for pay-roll purposes. At or about 9 
a. m., when near Santa Tomas, in the Chijol Canal, a few miles south of the 
Panuco River, the boat was attacked by seven bandits. Aboard the launch 
Alex were perhaps six or seven men, including the captain, pllot, and engineer. 
One of the bandits was stationed some 300 yards from the others, and on seeing 
the boat stepped up on the bank and fired several shots. The other bandits 
appeared and the boat pilot was signaled to come to the river bank, which he 
did. Paymaster House refused to give up the money in his possession and 
shots were exchanged. After the shooting was over and the robbers gone it 
was found that the pilot, captain, and engineer had disappeared. Paymaster 
House and the remaining members of his party then returned to Tampico in 
the launch Aler and reported the attempted robbery. It later developed that 
the pilot who took the launch down the canal and fled at the time of the hold-up 
had been shot through the left arm. 
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Although there had been a number of hold-ups of the paymusters of the vari- 
ous oil companies in the Chijol Canal, the following day Mr. Huuse succeeded 
in taking our pay rolls and funds through the canal to our camps and returning 
to Tampico in safety. 

Due to the danger of these hold-ups, representatives of the various oil com- 
panies held a meeting in Tampico on February 20, 1918, and decided that in 
sending their paymasters down the Chijol Canal it was desirable to send two 
or three launches at about the same time, with the idea that greater protection 
would be afforded. 

On the morning of February 21, 1918, our launch Alez-2 left Tampico at 
730 in the morning, bound down the Chijol Canal, and ordinarily Paymaster 
House would have boarded this launch with his funds. Fearing the bandits 
might be lying in wait for him, he left Tampico a half hour later in the launch 
Hoopla, owned by the Metropolitan Co., and in company with their paymaster, 
Mr. Minnett, and other Metropolitan employees. A little later the Metropolitan 
speed launch 7'henedara followed the Hoopla. At about 8.30 a. m. the launch 
Ale# arrived at a point in the Chijol Canal about 2} miles below the Panuco 
River and was fired into and stopped by bandits who demanded Paymaster 
House and his money. Mr. House not being aboard, the bandits robbed the 
other occupants of this launch. While this robbery was in progress the Hoopla 
arrived, and she was immediately fired into by the same bandits. Mr. Minnett 
and a launch boy were wounded, as a result of which the launch immediately 
came to the shore. The bandits demanded money and a number of boxes of 
silver were passed out by Mr. Minnett. A further demand was then made for 
gold. The gold coin belonging to the Metropolitan Co. was then handed over 
to the bandits. About this time Paymaster House appeared in the doorway of 
the cabin of the Hoopla with a shotgun in his hands. A fusillade followed, 
and Paymaster House, an American citizen, dropped dead, shot through the 
head. The party was robbed of about 15,000 pesos. 

About this time the speed launch Thenedara came along and was fired upon, 
one of the iaunech boys being wounded. The launch kept going at full speed 
and Mr. Walter Prather, manager of the Metropolitan Co., who was aboard, 
was also wounded. 

I am, sir, 

Respectfully, yours, 
(Signed ) W. A. THOMPSON, Jr., 
Vice President. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 8, 1918. 
Mr. W. A. THOMPSON, Jr., 
Vice President of the Teras Co., 
. 17 Battery Place, New York. 

Sim: The department acknowledges the receipt of your letter of April 1, 1918, 
relative to the interests in the Tampico district of the Texas Co. of Mexico, 
S. A., and to the seizure by Mexican soldiers of draft animals, money, and pro- 
visions belonging to the company. You also give an account of the recent killing 
of your company’s paymaster, Mr. Edward House, by bandits, near Tampico. 

In reply you are informed that, basing its action on reports received from the 
American consul at Tampico, the department in February last sent telegraphic 
instructions to the American Embassy at Mexico City, directing it to request 
the Mexican Government to take steps to apprehend and punish the bandits re- 
sponsible for Mr. House’s death. The embassy was also given instructions to 
make representations in the matter of the seizure of draft animals, money, and 
supplies belonging to American companies in the Tampico district. 

A copy of your letter has been sent to the American Embassy at Mexico City 
for its information. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

For the Secretary of State: 

ALvEY A. ADEE, 
Second Assistant Secretary. 
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(Circular No. 48. fixing the rates for the assessment of the tax on export petroleum during 
the bimonthly period of September and October, 1919.) 


CIRCULAR 48. 


In conforming with the provisions of article 4 of the law of April 13, 1917, and 
decrees of June 30 and October 16 of the same year, this department has deemed 
proper to direct that for the assessment of tax on export petroleum during the 
bimonthly period of September and October the following rates shall govern: 


Fuel oil, of a density of O91... ~~. ----_-- ee eee per ton__ 313. 00 
Crude oil. of a density of OOD ~~~ eee ee do... 15.50 
Oil of a density vreater than O.9T----------------------------—- do___- 6.00 
Gas oil of a density of (91. 230s ee eee ee do_--- 13.00 
Refined gasoline, in bulk or pacKages--------------------- per liter__ . 123 
Crude gasoline. in bulk or packages. ~~~ eee At) . 11} 
Kerosene, crude or refined, in bulk or packages. -------.. -2 do- . O74 


The rates of crude, fuel, and zas oil shall be increased or reduced in aceerd- 
ance with the provisions in section A of articłe 1 of the law hereinbefore quoted, 
and according to the order of this department dated April 17 last. 

Constitution and reforms, Mexico, August 26, 1919. 

LUIS CARRERA, Secretary. 


RATHBONE EXHIBIT C. 


NEw YORK, N. Y., August 16, 1919. 


My Dear MR. RATHBONE: Herewith the translaion of the amparo decision, 
together with the papers you left with me. The nonappearance did no harm. 
This decision is very badly written and spreads itself all over the lot, but in 
substance it held that the question is one for the courts and not for the ad- 
ministrative authorities and throws in a lot of remarks about the decrees, 
which, while of interest, are not very important. 

Very truly, yours, 
Burton W. WILson. 

Mr. CHas. H. RATHBONE, 

120 Broadway, City. 


NEw York, N. Y., August 18, 1919. 
ScoTrisH MEXICAN OIL Co., 
120 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Dear SIRS: In reference to the decision given by the first district court of 
the City of Mexico dismissing the amparo started by me against the acts of the 
Industry and Commerce Department who granted the drilling permit to Mrs. 
Isabel Hernandez de Barrera on land leased by us, I beg to state that the legal 
argument contained in such decision are far from legal and well founded. 

The circular issued by the Industry and Commerce Department on the 5th 
of November, 1915, ordering that all the oil companies should make a mani- 
festation of their properties, was not complied by us because while we acquired 
title in 1914, our title was not prtocolized until 1918, and because administrative 
regulations can not, ipso facto, nullify rights legally acquired which can be 
legally enforced. 

In reference to my not personally appearing the day appointed for the hear- 
ing, I have to state that as the court is very busy and does not take any notice 
of the oral arguments made on the day of the hearing, the attorneys as a rule 
prefer to present written pleas, which I did in the case, and copy of which was 
duly sent to Mr. Malda in this city. 

The more I consider the case the more I am convinced that if the case was 
to be decided on its merits the decision would be entirely in our favor. 

I remain as always, dear sirs, 

Yours, most sincerely, 
R. Parpo. 


[TRANSLATOR'S Note.—Amparo is a proceeding unknown to American prac. 
tice. It is a sort of habeas corpus in civil cases, which is virtually a request 
for a permanent injunction and in connection with which a temporary injunc 
tion may be granted by the court of first instance. An appeal lies from this 
injunction. ] 
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The Citizen Lic. Ignacio C. Rodriguez, secretary by full right of the first 
court of the district in the Federal district, certities that in the record of the 
suit of amparo brought by Lic. Rafael Pardo, attorney in fact of the Scottish 
Mexican Oil Co., against acts of citizen official mayor, in charge of the depart- 
ment of industry, commerce, and labor, for violation of articles 14 and 16 of 
the general constitution of the Republic, is found in a sentence which shows 
literally: 

Mexico, July 21, 1919. Having been examined, this suit of amparo brought 
by Lic. Rafael Pardo in representation of the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. against 
acts of the official mayor in charge of the department of industry, commerce, and 
labor for violation of articles 14 and 16 of the constitution, and it appearing: 

First. That by a document executed in the city of Tampico on the 29th day 
of April, 1910, Mrs. Isabel Hernandez viuda de Barrera, Mr. Henor Barrera, 
Mrs. Sabina Barrera de la Paz, and Mrs. Tomasa Barrera entered into a con- 
_ tract with Stuart M. Bowman for the subsoil of various rural properties, in 
virtue of which Mrs. Hernandez viuda Barrara declared herself to be the 
owner of a rural property and of lot No. 21 of Potrero de la Isleta, of the 
municipality of Panuco, Canton of Ozuluama, State of Vera Cruz. That in said 
contract there was granted to Stuart M. Bowman the right of exploration of 
the subsoil and of the exploitation of the products that might be found there 
and which were not expressly reserved for the reason of being denounced in 
accordance with the Federal laws on the subject, such as petroleum, asphalt, 
and other substances mentioned in the said writing. 

That Bowman, using the rights conferred in the said contract under date of 
the 30th of July, 1910, and in accordance with the document executed in the 
city of New York, assigned his rights to the National Oil Co. of Mexico. That 
this company transferred these rights in turn to the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. 
by contract made and executed under date of the 24th of July, 1914, in the 
city of Wilmington, United States of North America, which contract was duly 
protocolized in this Republic. That by official communication No. 04117, signed 
by the department of industry and commerce, there was communicated to the 
petitioner, as representative of the Scottish Mexican Oil Co., that there had 
been granted to Mrs. Isabel Hernandez viuda de la Barrera permission to drill 
an oil well, No. 1, in lot No. 19, of Potrero de la Isleta, and that if the com- 
pany believed that it had right to the same lot it should make its right effective 
before the competent judicial authority. That as this lot is the one which was 
formerly indicated by the No. 21 and in respect to which the company has 
the right which rises from the different contracts mentioned hereinbefore, under 
date of the 28th of December last, the company directed a petition to the 
department requesting a revocation of the permit, for the reason that it would 
be an injustice to oblige it as owner or lessee of the land covered by legal 
documents to institute a slow and costly suit in order to defend its rights, 
infringed upon by an individual through an erroneous manifestation made to 
the said department. That the latter disallowing this petition under date 
of January 6, and through the department of petroleum replying in an official 
communication, in which it was made known that it granted the permit to the 
Widow Barrera because she duly proved her rights in the lot in question, 
that on the other hand the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. is not registered in the 
department nor has it made any manifestation of its oil properties, either in 
accordance with the oil regulations or in conformity with the late decrees, for 
which reason the department consider that the permit granted should not be 
revoked, and that if the company considers its rights injured it should resort 
to the competent judicial authority. 

That against this resolution which granted the permit before mentioned and 
the revocation of which was denied, the company asked protection from the 
Federal judges and the suspension of the act complained of as being in viola- 
tion of articles 14 and 16, since the said orders of the department deprived 
the company of its properties, possessions, and rights without judicial deter- 
mination by the courts under formalities essential to legal procedure and in 
conformity with existing laws, and also withvut determination of competent 
authority nor with legal justification for such determination. The company 
cites as foundation for its rights articles 2936, 2950, and 2952 of the Civil Code, 
which cover rights arising from contracts of lease. It appearing: 

Second. The complaint having been presented, the court asked for a report 
from the department, which was made by the subsecretary of industry, com- 
merce, and labor, who stated that the permission to drill, which is the subject 
of the complaint, was given by the proper agency to Mrs. Isabel Hernandez 
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viuda de la Barrera on the 15th day of October of the preceding year and was 
confirmed by the department on the 28th day of the same month in complete 
conformity with the provisions contained in the decrees of the 7th of January 
and the 28th of April, 1915. That concessionaire proved her right in the land 
on which the drilling was to be done and the permit was conceded to her 
Without prejudice to third parties, by which the rights of the company were 
reserved in order that the company could establish them before the proper 
person, since the department was not competent to determine whether the 
complaining company has rights acquired by the lease on which it stands, a 
lease which, according to Mrs. Barrera, is invalid, is not able to reconsider 
its act in granting the permission and for this reason refuses to revoke it; 
that besides, the company has not complied with the provisions of the decree 
of the Sth of November, 1915, and the department having acted with complete 
accordance to the existing laws, and furthermore that the provisions of the 
Civil Code cited refer to the relationship between lessor and lessee but not 
to third parties, in which class the department is. It appearing: 

Third. The complaining company produced as proof various public documents 
relating to contracts of rental, of which mention was made in the demand, 
and to-day being the day set for argument and neither party having appeared, 
it is proper to render this decision, after reading the proofs of the complainant 
and the public prosecutor. It is found: The responsible authority affirms in 
its report that the permission granted to Mrs. Isabel Hernandez viuda de la 
Barrera was in entire accordance with the dispositions of the decrees of the 
Tth of January and 28 of April, 1915, and since the complaining company did 
not comply with the provisions of the decree of the 5th of November of that 
year in order to protect its rights; that is to say, did not make record thereof 
nor present a manifestation in duplicate required by article 1 of said decree, 
with the result that this department, not having been advised as to what such 
rights are, could not consider them when a third person had presented deeds 
to the land. In addition, the department reports that the company has not 
complied with the late petroleum decrees. As a result it ought to be con- 
sidered that the department is justified and has not violated the existing regula- 
tions in conceding the permit requested by Mrs. Barrera, leaving the right of 
the complaining company unprejudiced in order that they may be established 
in a proper suit, and inasmuch as the said department says that the provisions 
of the civil code cited control the relations between the contracting parties 
but do not bind outsiders. 

Then, again, the complaining company has not shown that it has complied 
with the requirements of the existing decrees, which it is its duty to do in order 
that the proper department should be able to recognize its rights and for which 
reason this department has not been able to recognize them and from which 
it follows that its determinations have violated the constitutional rights, 
which were not preserved according to law and consequently are nonexistent, 
because of the foregoing this court. taking as a basis articles 103, fraction 1, 
und 107, fraction 10, of the constitution, 661, fraction 1, 662, 742, and 743, of 
the Federal code of civil procedure, decides: First. The justice of the Union 
does not protect the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. against acts of the department of 
industry and labor, consisting in having authorized, in favor of Mrs. Isabel 
Hernandez viuda de la Barrera, permission to drill oil well No. 1 in lot No. 19 
of Potrero de la Isleta and in having refused to revoke such permit. Proper 
notice is to be given and the stamps that are lacking in the record are to be 
demanded. So it was decided, Citizen Lic. Pedro Castellanos Figueroa, first 
judge by right of the Federal district, at the hearing in which the parties did 
not appear. Evidence whereof (signed) Pedro Castellanos Figueroa, “ In 
confirmation of the order entered this day and upon the petition of Mr. Lic. 
Rafael Pardo, attorney in fact of the Scottish Mexican Oil Co., is issued with 
stamps duly canceled according to law, in the city of Mexico on the Tth day 
of the month of August, 1919. 

IGNACIO RODRIGUEZ. 


CASE OF THE SCOTTISH MEXICAN OIL CO. (LTD.) WITH COMMERCE AND INDUSTEY 
DEPARTMENT IN MEXICO. 


I. The Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.) is a British corporation incorporated 
under the companies (consolidation) act of 1905, at Edinburgh, Scotland, on 
the 5th of September, 1910. The certificate of incorporation was issued by 
Kenneth McKenzie, registrar of joint-stock companies, bearing No. 7653. 
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II. On the 29th of April, 1910, in the city of Tampico, State of Tamaulipas, 
Republic of Mexico, and before the Notary Public Cruz Garcia Rojas, Mr. 
Stuart M. Bowman, a British subject entered into a contract of lease with Mrs. 
Isnbel Hernandez, widow of Barrera; Mr. Henor Barrera accompanied by his 
wife, Mrs. Alberta de la Paz, Mrs. Sabina Barrera, accompanied by her 
husband, Mr. Dario de la Paz, and Tomasa Barrera, and by said agreement 
Mr. Bowman acquired the rights to explore and exploit the subsoil of certain 
lots owned by the Barrera family. 

Among said lots were included in such lease the two following lots owned 
by Mrs. Isabel Hernandez vda. de Barrera, to wit: 

(4) Lot No. 21 of Potrero de la Isleta, of the municipality of Panuco, dis- 
trict of Ozulama, State of Vera Cruz, Republic of Mexico, comprising a super- 
ficial area of 4 hectaras, 25 aras, and 23 centiaras, bounded as follows: 

On the north by lot No. 22 of Potrero de la Isleta; on the south by lot No. 
20; on the east by the lot belonging to Cecelio Torres; and on the west by the 
lot belonging to Henor Barrera and Canuto Perez. This land was acquired 
by Mrs. de Barrera through inheritance from her mother. 

(ò) A farm situated in Potrero de la Isleta, lying between the following 
boundaries: 

On the north the farm belonging to Canuto Perez; on the south the farm 
belonging to Blas Bernal; on the east lot No. 21; and on the west the Panuco 
River, comprising a superficial area of 3 hectaras and a small fraction. This 
ra was acquired by Mrs. de Barrera through inheritance from her grand- 
ather. 

III. The first attested copy of said lease was duly recorded as provided by 
the Mexican laws in the public. register of Ozulama on the 18th of January, 
1911, under the No. 11, folios 52 front to 56 back, of the corresponding book 
in section 3. 

IV. On the 30th of June, 1910, by an agreement entered into in the city of 
New York, Mr. Stuart M. Bowman transferred and assigned to the National 
Oil Co., of Mexico, a corporation of Delaware, United States of America, all 
the rights which he held to exploit and explore the subsoil of the above- 
mentioned lots. 

This agreement was duly protocolized in Mexico City on the 18th of Decem- 
ber, 1913, before the Notary Public David Lazo, and the first attested copy 
of said protocolization was duly recorded in the mentioned public register of 
Ozulama on the 21st of January, 1914, under the No. 9, folios 21 back to 32 
front, in the book of leases, section 3. 

V. On the 24th of July, 1914, in the city of Wilmington, Del., United States 
of America, the National Oil Co., of Mexico, transferred and assigned to the 
Seottish Oil Co. (Ltd.) the same rights which the first-named corporation 
acquired from Mr. S. M. Bowman to explore and exploit the subsoil of the 
above-mentioned lots owned by Mrs. de Barrera. 

This agreement was protocolized in the city of Tampico on the 24th of May, 
1918, before the Notary Public Fernando Lachica y Flores; the first attested copy 
of the protocolization was duly recorded in the Public Register of Panuco because 
the Public Register of Ozulama was removed to Panuco. 

VI. On October 12, 1918, the Tampico Tribune, a paper published in Tampico, 
reported that “ Isabel Hernandez, widow of Barrera, has asked for a permit to 
drill on property between holdings of Penn Mex and that of Cia. Petrolera la 
Universal.” 

As all seemed to indicate that such permit referred to lot No. 21 of Potrero de 
la Isleta, the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.), through its agent in Tampico, 
asked information about this matter from the technical inspector of petroleum 
in that place. They were told that the above-mentioned permission has refer- 
ence to lot No. 18, and when said agents called the attention of the inspector 
to the fact that lot No. 18 was under lease to the Cia. la Universal, he stated 
that the lady had reference to only a portion of said lot No. 18. 

VII. The attorney at law of the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.) in Mexico 
City tried also by all means to obtain information from the commerce and 
industry department about this subject, but the department flatly refused to 
give it. 

VIII. On the 28th of November, 1918, the agents of the Scottish Mexican Oil 
Co. (Ltd.) in Tampico were somewhat suspicious of the information given to 
them by the technical inspector of petroleum, and therefore visited the afore-: 
said lots and found drilling machinery thereon, and they discovered that the 
permit was not asked to drill on lot No. 18 as assured by the inspector, but to . 
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drill on the farm adjacent to lot No. 21, both under lease to the Scottish Mexican 
Oil Co. (Ltd.). 

IX. As the permission was applied for through the technical inspectorate of 
petroleum in Tampico, upon making inquiry of the inspector as to the first 
report given by him, he confined his answer to the statement that he had not 
seen the application, and that the report had been rendered by an employee. 

X. Attention must be called to the fact that on the occasion of the first 
report of the inspectorate office they went so far as to show the agents of the 
Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.) on the plan the exact place where they stated 
the well has to be drilled as per application, and which was at the back of lot 
No. 18, they at the same time informing that lot No. 21 and the adjacent farm 
leased to the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. were quite a long distance from said place. 

XI. No official notices are published on these subjects, and in the technical 
office in Tampico they are very reserved about information that they give out 
only mentioning the main points of any matter without any sort of details. 

XII. The attorney of the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.) of Mexico City 
was instructed by the officers of said company in New York as well as by the 
agents of the company in Tampico to immediately file a protest in the com- 
meree and industry department against the issuing of said permit. This protest 
Was filed on the 4th of December, 1918, as per the translation of the application 
thereof incelosed herewith. 

NIT. On the 12th of December, 1918, the commerce and industry depart- 
ment decided on the application mentioned in the previous paragraph stating 
that the “ Department granted a permit to Rodrigo Loyo, attorney for Mrs. 
Isabel Hernandez vda. de Barrera to drill the well No. 1 in lot No. 19, situated 
in Potrero de la Isleta, congregation of Paciencia y Ohuacate, municipality of 
Panuco, District of Ozuluama, State of Veracruz in virtue of that evidence 
was given before the same department of the rights held by the said Mrs. Her- 
nandez vda. de Berrera to the lot in question. If the company which you repre- 
sent believes to have rights on the same lot, it must prove this before a compe- 
tent judicial authority; and if this authority decides that the widow of Barrera 
must not be allowed to undertake drillings on the lot referred to, this department 
Will stop all the works and will withdraw the permit granted, which was done 
Without prejudice of a third party representing better rights.” 

In view that the permit wus issued to drill on lot No. 19 the agents of the 
Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.) could investigate that a new plan of the Pa- 
nuco oil region had been compiled and that some changes have been made in the 
number of the lots of Porrero de la Isleta, making what was formerly lot 21 
now appear as 19. Such changes were made by agreement between the lawyers 
and landowners, 

As the said protest did not meet with success a telegram as follows was ad- 
dressed to the attorney of the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.) in Mexico City: 

“Your letter December 16 to Tampico Navigation Co. We think you must 
give full evidence before commerce department of leases by which Scottish- 
Mexican holds right to exploit lot 21, now 19, and adjacent to Porrero la Isleta. 
If commerce department refuses again recognize our rights basing decision on 
our failure to comply with new oil decrees; bring amparo against such decision. 
Do you believe an “interdicto poseserio (similar to injunction) might be 
brought by the Scottish Mexican on account machinery placed on lots. Wire 
answer. 

The attorney’s reply was as follows: 

“Your telegram to-day. December 28 presents petition industry department 
in vour name pleading rights to lot 21; if not granted will file amparo. Consider 
doubtful obtaining success interdicto but might be intended (brought). Writ- 
ing fully.’ 

Translation of the application mentioned in the previous paragraph is at- 
tached hereto under No. 2. 

XIV. On the 30th of December, 1918, the agents of the Scottish Mexican Oil 
Co. in Tampico had an interview again with the technical inspector of petroleum 
in said port and were informed by him, at the same time showing to them the 
respective plan, that the first well for which drilling permit was granted to the 
widow of Barrera is to be drilled on the farm adjoining former lot 21, now 19. 
He also inforined that a period of three months was granted in which to 
commence the work of drilling, which would expire this month of January. He 


‘added that he can not interfere with the effects of the permit unless he is sọ 


authorized by the department of industry, or unless it be so ordered by some 
court. He further stated that as Mrs. Hernandez vda. de Barrera proved her 
ownership by means of the respective titles, and as she properly manifested and 
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denounced the land in accordance with the provisions of the decrees bearing on 
such procedure, bringing everything into apple-pie order, there was no reason 
for not granting her the permit. Also, that as the Scottish Mexican Oil Co., 
the last assignees of the lands, had not done any of the foregoing, it can not 
be taken into consideration in so far as the rendering of justice by them (the 
official of the inspectorate) is concerned. 

On the 6th of this month of January the commerce and industry department 
answered the application of the 28th of December, 1918, filed by the attorney 
of the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.), as follows: 

“Department of Petroleum No. 00048. Subject: Communication that the 
permit granted by the department to Mr. Hernandez vda. de Barrera to drill 
well No. 1 of lot No. 19 of Potrero de la Isleta is not withdrawn. Your appli- 
cation, dated December 28, 1918, in which you ask, as attorney at law of the 
Scottish Mexican Oil Co., to withdraw the permit granted to Mrs. Isabel Her- 
nandez vda. de Barrera to drill well No. 1 of lot No. 19 of Potrero de la Isleta, 
which you state is owned by the company which you represent, was received. 
You are told in answer that the department granted to the mentioned Mrs. de 
Barrera a permit to drill because the said lady duly proved her rights on the 
lot in question. On the other hand, the company which you represent is not 
recorded before the department. It neither made any manifestation of their 
oil properties according to the oil dispositions nor according to the new oil 
decrees. In consequence, the same department deemed that the permit granted 
by the widow of Barrera must not be withdrawn, and therefore it does not 
withdraw it. If the company which you represent believes that its rights are 
harmed by the decision, it must apply in demand of justice before the competent 
judicial authority. As you ask in your application inclosed herewith, is the 
original of the attested copy sent by you, and a copy of same was attached to 
the respective file for the corresponding effects. Constitution and reforms, 
Mexico, 6th of January, 1919. The chief clerk in charge of the Secretary Leon 
Salinas (signed) to Sefior Lic. Rafael Pardo, attorney of the Scottish Mexican 
Oil Co. (Ltd.), Avenue Uruguay 94. 

“XV. The officials of the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.) in New York, in 
view of the decision of the department, addressed to Col. John M. Denny at 
Dumbarton, Scotland, on the 17th of January, the following telegram: 

. Mexican Government denies our rights on very valuable Scomex lease- 
granting denouncement and drilling permit to Mexicans under new oil decrees, 
which are confiscatory. Mexicans drilling machinery now on lease. This is 
beginning of confiscation foreign oil properties held under titles dated prior to 
Mexican constitution of 1917. Please vigorously solicit protection from proper 
sources, cabling us instruction.” 

Col. John M. Denny’s reply is as follows: 

“Wire received. Approaching foreign office at once. Presume you are taking 
vigorous action corresponding office your side.” 

XVI. The issuing of the said permit by the commerce and industry depart- 
ment in Mexico in favor of the attorney of Mrs. Isabel Hernandez vda. de 
Barrera, and its refusal to recognize the rights held on the mentioned lots by 
the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.) as assignee of the contract entered into 
between Mr. S. M. Bowman and the Varrera family on the 29th of April, 1910, 
means the application of the oil decrees of July 31 and August 12, 1918, to 
which the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.) failed to comply, because their ef- 
fect is the confiscation of the properties and rights legally acquired many years 
ago under the protection of the Mexican laws. 

It is pertinent to remark that some information came to the Scottish Mexi- 
can Oil Co. that Engineer Alamazan, former technical inspector of petroleum in 
Tampico, was one of the parties interested in the above-mentioned drilling. 

The above memorandum prepared by attorneys of Scottish Mexican Oil Co. 
(Ltd.), January 22, 1919. 

ScoTTisH MEXICAN Or, Co. (L‘D.), 
By C. H. RATHBONE, Attorney in Fact. 


CASE OF THE SCOTTISH MEXICAN OIL CO. (LTD.) WITH COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 
DEPARTMENT IN MEXICO. 


(Translation No. 1.] 


To the SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. 


Rafael Pardo, acting for the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.) and for Mr. 
S. M. Bowman, and I will give evidence of it as soon as I can obtain a second 
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attested copy of the power of attorney which they granted to meand which is 
filed in one of the district courts of this capital before you, I respectfully state: 

“That on the 29th of November last I filed an application on behalf of the 
Tampico Navigation Co., inclosing an original telegram and translation of it 
by which I was instructed to protest against the report which the technical in- 
spector could render, because drilling machinery was found on the lots of that 
company, Which I represent. 

The letter of the 18th of November mentioned in the telegram did not reach 
me, but lately I received another letter dated on the 27th of November last, in 
Which more accurate explanation on the matter was given to me. 

Some one, whose name I do not know, because the technical inspector refused 
to give it, filed an application before the inspectorate asking for a permit to 
make drillings on a lot of Potrero de la Isle ta. As several of these lots, and 
among them lot 21 and other 3 hectaras without number, were leased by the 
family Barrera to Mr. S. M. Bowman, who later transferred said rights to 
the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.), the representative of that company hav- 
ing been unable to obtain information in regard to the exact place in which the 
permit had been granted because the inspector told him that the permit 
had been granted in regard to lot 18 and even showed the plan in which 
the well had to be drilled, the said representative asked one of the employees 
of the company to visit the lands and inquire the exact place where the drilling 
had to be made. Such place was in the farm leased from the Barrera fumt!y 
to Mr. Bowman and by this transfer later to the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. 
(Ltd.). 

This last corporation through its representative, who also acted as “ gestor,” 
filed a protest before the technical inspector for having granted a permit on a 
land which did not belong to the application and by which act the rights legiti- 
mately acquired hy Mr. Bowman or the Scomex were harmed. 

In virtue of the foregoing, I rectify my previous petition of the 29th last 
under the terms stated in the present, and I formally protest against the per- 
mit to drill granted to the person who made the application, reserving the 
rights of the company and person which I represent, if the permit granted by 
the inspector should be declared subsistent. 

I trust, however, that the authority to whom I address, acting with the recti- 
tude and justification which is characteristic to him, shall order the inspector 
that this last render to him the accurate report which the case demands and 
that the said authority shall revoke the mentioned permission to drill. 

Therefore I beg you, Mr. Secretary, to regard as filed the protest which this 
application states and decide that the permit granted unduly to drill the well 
on lands not belonging to the applicant is to be revoked. 


Mexico, D. F., December 4, 1918. 


[Translation No. 2.] 


SECRETARY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY: 


Rafael Pardo, acting for the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.), which I prove 
with the attested copy of the power of attorney which I inclose herewith with 
a copy asking that the original be returned to me because I need it for other 
purposes, I respectfully state before you: 

That by a communication, No. 04117, sent to me by the department of petro- 
leum of that secertary on the 12th instant you advised me that the department 
of which you are head granted a permit to Mr. Rodrigo Loyo, attorney of Mrs. 
Isabel Hernandez vda. de Barrera to drill the well, No. 1, in the lot, No. 19. 
situated in the Potrero de la Isleta congregation of Paciencia y Ahuacate. muni- 
cipality of Panuco, District of Ozuluama, State of Veracruz. and he also advised 
at the end of said communication that if the company which I represent believes 
that it holds rights on the same lot it must prove it before the judicial compe- 
tent authority. 

According to the information received from the company which I represent, 
the lot marked now with No. 19 of Potrero de la Isleta is the one that previously 
was marked with No. 21 in the general plan of the oil properties in the Panuco 
region. The aforesaid lot No. 21 of Potrero de la Isleta, which has a superficie 
of 4 hectaras. 25 aras, and 23 centuo aras, bounded on the north by lot No. 12 
of Potrero de la Isleta; on the south by lot No. 20; on the east by lot belonging 
to Cecilio Torres, and on the west by lots belonging to Sefior Barrera and Canuto 
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Perez. It was leased from Mrs. Isabel Hernandez vda. de Barrera to Mr. S. M. 
Bowman by “escritura” (public document) granted In the city of Tampico 
on the 29th of April, 1910, before the notary licentiate Cruz Garcia Ropas. Mr. 
Bowman transferred his rights on the mentioned lot to the National Oil Co. of 
Mexico by “ escritura ” granted in the city of New York on the 20th of June, 
1910, before the notary public Augustus P. Barranco, and it was protocolized in 
this city on the 18th of December, 1913, before the notary public licentiate David 
Lazo. The National City Oil Co. of Mexico transferred all its rights which it 
held on lot No. 21 and those on other properties to the Scottish Mexican Oil 
Co. (Ltd.) by “ escritura ” granted in the city of Wilmington, State of Delaware, 
United States of America, the 24th of July, 1914, and it was protocolized in the 
city of Tampico, Tamaulipas, on the 24th day of May, 1918, before the notary 
public licentiate Fernando Lachica Flores. 

The attested copy of said escritura is attached to the corresponding file of suit 
of amparo, which I brought on behalf of the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.) 
before the first district court of this capital and from which I have asked a 
certified copy of said escritura to file it in this department. 

As soon as Said certified copy is filed the rights of the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. 
(Ltd.) to lot No. 21 of Potrero de la Isleta, now marked with No. 19 of said 
Potrero, will be proven in an indiscussable manner; it being so, then the depart- 
ment may check with the examination of the old and new maps and with the 
report and deeds filed by Mr. Rodrigo Loyo, attorney for Mrs. Isabel Hernandez 
vda. de Barrera, that the Scottish Mexican Oil Co. (Ltd.) is the lessee of the 
mentioned lot and therefore the permit granted to said Mr. Loyo to drill well 
No. 1 on lot No. 19 must be revoked, because it will be absolutely unjust and 
unfair that the owner or lessee of a land protected by a legal title should be 
obliged to bring an expensive action before the tribunals to maintain their rights 
harmed by a private person in virtue of a wrong manifestation made before this 
department. 

In view of the foregoing, and when the certified copy of this escritura men- 
tioned in this application is filed, I beg you. Mr. Secretary, to revoke the permit 
granted to Mrs. Isabel Hernandez vda. de Barrera to drill well No. 1, lot No. 19, 
before 21, of Potrero de la Isleta, which is owned by the company which I 
lepresent, is the justice which I demand. 


. RAFAEL PARDO. 
Mexico, December 28, 1918. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20, 1919. 


Unrtep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington D. C. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11.30 o’clock 
a. m. oe Room 201, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. Fall 
presiding. 

Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 

The CuHamman. The committee has a request to make of the rep- 
resentatives of the press here, and that is that no item be sent out 
with reference to the name of the espana who appeared before 
the committee in executive session this morning. I will explain to 
you that just the giving of the name might possibly connect up 
some people now in Mexico so as to endanger their lives. 


Mr. Williams, will you be sworn ? 
TESTIMONY OF IRA JEWELL WILLIAMS. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman. ) 

The sane: Will you give your name, residence, and occu- 

ation 
7 Mr. Wuiu1aMs. Ira Jewell Williams; residence, 8203 St. Martins 
a acai Hill; business address, 1421 Chestnut Street, Phila- 

elphia. 
he CHarrMAN. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. WriuiamMs. I am a member of the Philadelphia bar, member 
of the firm of Brown & Williams, formerly Simpson, Brown & 
Williams, composed at that time of Alex Simpson, jr., now a jus- 
tice of the supreme court of Pennsylvania; Hon. francis Shunk 
Brown, formerly attorney genera] of Pennsylvania. 

The CHarrman. In your professional capacity or otherwise, Mr. 
Williams, have you secured information with reference to Mexico 
or Mexican affairs, relating to any particular matters or subjects in 
general which are under investigation by this committee? 

Mr. Wrams. In 1918 I was elected president of the Panuco- 
Boston Oil Co., and shortly afterwards my attention was called to 
the new constitution of Carranza containing a number of radical 
and confiscatory features, especially article 27. 

May I ar M. Chairman, that it should be clearly understood 
that I appear in answer to the exigency of a subpoena? 


The Cmamman. Certainly. 
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Mr. Wriu1ams. And that I am not appearing voluntarily, as any- 
thing that I say here will doubtless be taken against us in Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly; that is understood. You are here in 
answer to a summons. 

Mr. WaLria{ms. I might say I have here before me a telegram 
from our counsel in Mexico City, under date of September 6: 

I had been promised permit covering construction in general, but oil depart- 
ment again sore account recent representations to State Department, Wash- 
ington. : 

That telegram related to permits for construction work. of the 
Atlantica Compania, one of the companies I represent, and our only 
representations to the State Department had to do not with relation 
to the delay in granting such permit but to the fact that our pay 
roll of $10,000 had been stolen, and to the additional fact we were 
not granted drilling permits because of our refusal to acquiesce in 
article 27. 

On the making of the Carranza decree of February 19, 1918—I 
may say that all the decrees pursuant to the constitution are em- 
bodied in a printed book issued by the Association of Oil Producers 
in Mexico, a copy of which I will file with the committee. 

The Cuarrman. Very well, sir. ; 

i ty book was thereupon filed and marked “ Williams’s Exhibit 

o. 1”). 

Mr. Wurms. On the making of the Carranza decree of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1918, providing that all petroleum properties must be mani- 
fested and that upon manifesting a preferential right to denounce 
would be obtained, a meeting was called at New York for the 
pure of protecting the rights of Americans interested in petro- 
eum properties. I attended such meetings from time to time. 

The State Department on April 6, 1918, made a solemn protest 
against the violation of legitimately acquired private property 
rights in Mexico. 

At the meetings held in New York it was the unanimous decision 
of those present that, as patriotic Americans and as self-respecting 
citizens, they could take no step other than to decline to acquiesce 
in those decrees. 

On August 12, 1918, a modifying decree was issued providing 
that no manifestations need be made in the case of developed oil 
companies but the Government must be paid a rental of five pesos 
in addition to the royalty or share of the petroleum produced. By 
paying these rentals and royalties, one obtained a preferential right 
to execute a contract, the terms of which were not specified. The 
nonpayment of the rentals and royalties resulted in absolute loss 
of the property. 

. In his message to the Mexican Congress of 1918, Carranza urged 
the adoption of a petroleum law to “regulate” article 27 of the 
constitution. 

Such a lengthy law was introduced but Congress adjourned with- 
out passing it. 

Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands protested against 
the proposed confiscation. 

The attitude of the petroleum men, while the war was on, was 
that they could not as patriotic Americans take any steps which 
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would acquiesce in the claim that the petroleum belonged to the 
Mexican nation and thereby endanger the supply of fuel to the 
allied forces. 

Their attitude at all times has been that in good faith, in reliance 
upon the Mexican constitution and Mexican laws, they acquired prop- 
erties which were legally theirs, either by purchase of the fee or by 
contract with private owners on a royalty basis, and that to at- 
ene to deprive them of such properties was nothing but legalized 
robbery. l 

The present situation with regard to the Atlantica Compania 
Mexicana Productora y Refinadora de Petroleo—I always have to 
refer to the words in order to get it straight—is that their two 
leasehold properties, both taken from private Mexican owners, 
for which they paid large sums of money, have been denounced by 
others under article 27 and under the various Carranza decrees. 

In order to exhaust our remedies under local law as required, 
as we understand, by international law, we have filed amparos 
and protests against the allowance of these denouncements. Our 
protests having been denied we have filed amparos in each case 
and have proceeded in a legal way in an effort to obtain an ad- 
judication that our property could not be confiscated in this manner. 

Our applications for permits to drill on our own leased proper- 
ties have been refused solely on the ground that we.had not mani- 
fested the leases in accordance with these decrecs, so that we are 
in the position that we can not drill on our own properties and that 
those who have denounced properties may be able to drill unless 
the decision on the amparos should be favorable or there should be 
other relief. 

When the matter first came to my notice I was shocked and horri- 
fied to find that owing to the fact that the Mexican censorship on 
news coming out of Mexico and the embargo geen by the State 
Department on the publication in this country of news from Mexico, 
the American public was practically in ignorance as to the true 
state of affairs in Mexico. | 

At any rate, as we see it, under the Mexican censorship nothing 
was allowed to come out of Mexico except that which was favorable 
to Gen. Carranza. The Associated Press and the American news- 
papers, acting patriotically on request from the State Department, 
‘refrained from publishing Mexican news which would tend to stir 
up feeling in America and precipitate trouble at a time when we 
were at death grips with Germany. 

It was well understood that the lid was on Mexico. I made per- 
sonal efforts to obtain the publication of the true facts relating to 
the petroleum question and was refused on this ground. Meantime 
all sorts of statements were emanating from Mexico City. From 
time to time the statement was made that there was no con- 
fiscation, that we were refusing to pay taxes, when the only 
thing we were refusing to pay were rentals and royalties, the pay- 
ment of which would be an acquiescence in the decree and might 
deprive us of our rights under both municipal and national law. 

he press, because the lid was on, would not publish even simple 
statements of fact relating to the provisions of article 27, the Car- 
ranza decrees, and the necessary effect of same. Meantime all sorts 
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of statements were emanating from Mexico City. Assurances were 
given again and again that there had been no confiscation and that 
there would be no confiscation. 

To these statements we attempted to make reply through the news- 
papers, setting forth the exact facts. 

Then the motives of the American petroleum men were assailed. 
It was charged that they were anti-Carranzistas and interventionists, 
eager to bring on war with Mexico for their own private advantage. 
The repeated murders and outrages of Americans in Mexico were 
not permitted to be published in American papers. 

Finally the State Department took the lid off Mexico, and Asso- 
ciated Press dispatches so announced. Since then, and at all times, 
the only effort of the petroleum men has been to bring to the atten- 
tion of the American public the true facts as they exist, usually by 
signed statements made to the newspapers over the name of the asso- 
ciation, and in addition by a few pamphlets authoritatively issued 
and signed by the authors. Our only aim was to attempt to bane to 
the attention of the American public the fact that the properties were 
legally, rightfully ours, and that the Mexican Government was at- 
tempting to take them away from us. 

Each new decree, or each new regulation, was heralded in press dis- 
patches from Mexico City as having furnished the final solution of 
the problem and afforded entire and exact justice to the petroleum 
interests. Each of these assertions was false and an effort was made 
to answer them by denials. 

Additional drilling permits were applied for on properties which 
had been leased prior to May 1, 1917. Such permits were refused 
solely because manifestations were not filed. That is to say, permits 
could not be obtained unless we admitted that we did not own the 
property. 

Amparos were filed in the Mexican courts against the refusal of 
the permits, and in order to test by an overt act the confiscation several 
of the companies proceeded to drill without permits. 

My own company, the Panuco-Boston Oil Co., was notified to stop 
drilling, and fined 500 pesos. We brought amparo against the fine 
and the contractors proceeded with the drilling, and thereupon the 
drilling was stopped by military force. 

I have made a chronological statement in detail of the exact facts 
with respect to what happened in that connection. 

In the latter part of February, 1919, application was made to the 
inspector for a permit to drill. The inspector stated that the oil 
company would have to define its position fully and definitely regard- 
ing the existing decrees. A reply was delivered to the inspector which 
stated that so far as the physical requirements were concerned the 
company would comply with all the regulations imposed by the Mexi- 
can Government, but that the company did not recognize the power 
of the Government in any way to change and alter the rights which 
it possessed by virtue of its lease contracts, and that it did not abide 
by the decrees which tended to deprive the company of any rights. 

Under date of March 20, 1919, the department of industry, com- 
merce, and labor at Mexico issued the following circular concerning 
the drilling without permission and making confiscation of the wells 
the penalty therefor: 
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This department has had notice that some of the oil companies and private 
individuals devoted to the oil industry, especially those who refused to make 
manifestations in accordance with the decree of July 31, 1918, coverthg taxes 
on oil lands and oil contracts, have drilled oil wells without the corresponding 
authorization or permit. 

We hereby call the attention of the companies and private individuals inter- 
ested in the development of deposits of petroleum contained in the subsoil of 
the national territory that, in accordance with the decree issued in Vera Cruz 
on the 7th of January, 1915, by the first chief of the Constitutional Army, in 
charge of the executive power of the nation, and still in force, you are prohibited 
from drilling wells and doing any work related with the development of oil 
deposits without previous authorization of the Federal executive being granted 
through conduct of this department. 

We hereby give notice to the companies and private individuals who have 
drilled oil wells, or who will drill in the future, and in general to those who 
have done work or will do work related with the petroleum industry that, with- 
out having previously obtained due authorization from the Federal executive, 
through conduct of this department of industry, commerce, and labor, the penal- 
ties established in said decree will be applied to infractors of the regulations 
contained therein. (Constitution and reforms, Mexico, Mar. 20, 1919.) 


On April 24, 1919, the local manager of the Panuco-Boston Oil Co. 
received a communication from the inspector at Tuxpam notifying 
the company that the department in Mexico City had definitely re- 
fused the company’s request for a drilling permit. 

Drilling was continued and during the latter part of May the 
company was ordered to cease work immediately and pay a fine of 
500 pesos. On May 28 the assistant inspector ordered the work 
stopped. The man in charge told him that he could not stop without 
direct authority from the Panuco-Boston, but did shut down for 
about half an hour until the inspector had left the property, when 
work was again started. 

Letters were written by the Panuco-Boston Oil Co., under date of 
May 28 and May 29, to the State Department at Washington, D. C., 
complaining of the action of the Mexican Government in its efforts 
to enforce its confiscatory petroleum decrees notwithstanding all 
protests. 

A telegraphic reply was received from the State Department at 
Washington, D. C., on May 31, stating that appropriate telegraphic 
instructions had been sent to the American Embassy at Mexico City 
concerning the Panuco-Boston affair. 

Under date of June 5, a letter was received from the Acting Secre- 
tary of State, acknowledging receipt of a copy of a circular from the 
petroleum bureau, and a copy of an opinion of Mexican counsel 
relating thereto. In this letter the Assistant Secretary said: 

In reply you are informed that if the Panuco-Boston Oil Co. has good reason 
to belleve that the Mexican Government is proceeding illegally in its dealings 
with this company, it should apparently take measures to test the matters in 
the courts of Mexico. : 

In the early part of June the local manager received notice that the 
drilling must cease at once or that it would be stopped by force, 
which orders were said to come from Gen. Carranza. The Acting 
Secretary of State was advised of this by telegram dated June 9. 

On June 10 the drilling was stopped by military force. Gen. 
Ricardo Gonzalez, accompanied by another army officer and one of 
the local inspectors, went personally to the leased property and issued 
peremptory orders that drilling must-stop, and that the superintend- 
ent and any others connected with the work should be arrested if 
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drilling was resumed. The drilling in question was being done under 
contract. 

On June 13 a telegram was sent to the Acting Secretary of State, 
telling him drilling had been stopped by military force, because the 
company had not obtained a permit, which permit had been refused 
solely because of noncompliance with petroleum decrees against 
which the department had repeatedly protested as confiscatory. 

Under date of June 13 a telegram was received from the Acting 
Secretary of State stating that the American Embassy at Mexico 
ay a been telegraphically instructed to report results of action 
taken by it. 

Under date of June 19 I wrote to the Acting Secretary of State, 
laying the matter before him, and showing, beyond doubt, that so 
far as the Mexican authorities were concerned, confiscation has actu- 
ally taken place, and advising him that, in accordance with the gen- 
eral understanding, local remedies would be exhausted by making 
application in Mexico City for a revision of the act of the subordi- 
nate who stopped the drilling and, if unsuccessful, by bringing 
sa eric proceedings in Mexico City. 

telegram under date of June 21 has been received from the 
State Department at Washington, reading as follows: 


Your telegram June 13 despite this Government’s efforts to avert such action 
department is informed by American Embassy, Mexico City, that President 
Carranza has issued orders to stop all drilling of oil wells except where permits 
have ore obtained. Department has instructed embassy to protest against 
such order. 


It is apparent that the only reason for the refusal to grant the 
permit was the failure of the Panuco-Boston Oil Co., by filing its 
‘t manifestacion,” to acquiesce in the Mexican claim of ownership 
of its property, yet the secretary of commerce and industry of Mex- 
ico issued the following official statement, which was later published 
in the Mexican Review for August, 1919: 


All petroleum enterprises operating in Mexico are compelled by law to file 
a statement of the properties which they possess, with the object of assessing 
the amount of taxes which they ought to pay thereon, in accordance with the 
decree upon this subject promulgated by the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
companies which claim that the tax in question is confiscatory have refused 
absolutely to file these statements alluded to, and which would also serve to 
effectively prove the possession of the lands which figure in their contracts. 
It is believed that the probable cause for this refusal is that many of these 
lands have not been legally acquired and the companies fear they may be 
dispossessed of them on this account. The companies that have not respected 
the directions of the Secretary of Industry are operating irregularly and for 
that reason they have been forbidden to pursue their development work, such 
as the sinking of wells, which is an act of absolute justice, since they have 
put thenfselves beyond the law. The Aguila Co. (and others ag well) has 
made the regular manifestation of its properties that is required, accompanied 
by the documents showing its ownership of the lands which it possesses, but 
although it has not paid a cent of the taxes imposed, permission to sink new 
wells hns not been denied it, not to exploit those already in production. It 
can be seen that it is the palpable desire of the petroleum companies that 
refuse to make the manifestation required to falsify the acts and require- 
ments in order to create a bad-impression against the Mexican Governnfent, 
and hence they unjustly accuse it of inaugurating the work of confiscation 
of the lands of foreign companies, 

All of the companies which comply with the orders of the Government enjoy, 
as is natural, all the privileges which they may ask, but this does not apply 
to those which demonstrate hostility. 
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Mr. Wrams. Gen. Aguilar, governor of Vera Cruz, came out 
with a statement that drilling had not been stopped by military 
force, and I wrote to the New York Times a statement setting forth 
the facts, including a telegram from the State Department stating 
that their efforts and protests had been ineffectual. That communi- 
cation 1s under date of July 3, 1919, and is signed by me as presi- 
dent of the Panuco-Boston Oil Co. It referred to Gen. Aguilar’s 
statement that drilling had not been stopped and gave the true facts 
in respect to the matter and quoted a telegram from the State De- 
partment, reading as follows: 

Your telegram June 13. Despite this Government’s efforts to avert such 
action department is informed by American embassy at Mexico City that 
President Carranza has issued orders to stop all drilling of oil wells except 
where permits have been obtained. Department has instructed embassy to 
protest against such order. 

FRANK L. POLK, 
Acting Secretary of State. 

I might say, Mr. Chairman, that that was not published until I 
ee by telephone obtained the permission of the State Department 
to do so. 

The Mexican authorities attempted to confuse a plain issue of right 
and wrong by repeated misstatements and baseless charges, which 
were eagerly adopted by certain papers, notably the socialistic New 
York Call and the Liberator. 

Coming now to some of the pamphlets which have been issued, 
Mr. Frederick R. Kellogg, the general counsel for the Mexican Pe- 
troleum Co., prepared an article for The Nation of October 5, 1918, 
called “The Mexican oil problem.” 

So far as the facts stated therein are within my knowledge they 
are exactly accurate. and so far as they are matter of information 
believe it to contain the exact truth and nothing else. This little 
pamphlet was printed for publication among the oìl companies. 

May I file a copy with the committee? 

The Cuarirman, If you please. 

(The pamphlet was filed with the committee and marked “ Wil- 
liams Exhibit No. 2.”) 

Mr. Wii1rams. In answer to an attempted justification or condo- 
nation of petroleum confiscation in Mexico I published one or two 
articles in The Nation, which published at the same time an answer 
pened by the original author, and when I wrote a rejoinder The 

ation declined to publish it. 

The Nation afterwards, without further inquiry from me or effort 
to permit me to reply, attacked me as disingenuous because, as I 
aade and it, I had not stated that I was interested as president of 
the Panuco-Boston Oil Co. 

I assumed that they were familiar with who I was before they 
would ever publish the article. and they could easily have obtained 
the exact information from Who’s Who, or elsewhere. 

When the Mexican Government filed their answers to the amparo 
proceedings brought by the various oil companies Judge Amos L. 
Beaty, general counsel of The Texas Co., was asked to examine the 
answer and to make such comments as he deemed proper on that part 
of the answer which attempted to invoke principles of American law 
and American decisions as tending to support the right of the Mexi- 
can Government to confiscate the petroleum properties of Americans. 
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Judge Beaty prepared such a document and it was subsequently 
printed for distribution among the oil companies and otherwise. I 
file a copy with the committee. 

(The pamphlet was thereupon filed with the committee, marked 
* Williams Exhibit No, 3.”) 

Mr. Wiuurams. For the Journal of the American Bar Association 
of January, 1919, I prepared a short article entitled “ Confiscation of 
the property of foreigners under color of a changed constitution,” 
attempting to point out that the Mexican people had no power by 
reason of a changed constitution to affect the private rights of prop- 
erty of foreigners. 

I will filed that with the committee. 

(The pamphlet was thereupon filed with the committee, marked 
“ Williams Exhibit No. 4.”) 

“Mr. Wuu1aMs. In February, 1919, I was asked to say some words 
before an organization called Council of Foreign Relations in New 
York on the subject of “ Mexico to-day and to-morrow.” I subse- 
quently had the remarks printed for distribution. I will file that. 

(The pamphlet was thereupon filed with the committee, marked 
“Williams Exhibit No. 5.”) 

In addition, I wrote letters to the newspapers attempting to set 
forth the same facts as to the attempted confiscation, but many of 
these letters were not published. 

The CHarrman. You are filing one that you prepared now? 

Mr. Wrams. Yes, sir; I file the letter of Fuly 3, 1919, printed 
in the New York Times. 

(The letter referred to is as follows:) 


To the EDITOR OF THE New York TIMES: 


Gen. Aguilar’s statements (it may be through some fault of translation) 
are flatly contrary to.fact. On May 27, 1919, the manager of the Panuco 
Boston Oil Co., was ordered immediately to cease work on its Panuco well 
and notified that a fine of 500 pesos had been imposed. On May 28 the assist- 
ant inspector for the district called at our lease and ordered the work stopped. 
Our superintendent informed him that he could not stop without direct author- 
ity from the company. If the work was stopped by force before we were able 
to cement, there would be a strong likelihood that the hole would be lost by 
caving. It was stated that the orders to stop drilling by military force were 
issued by Gen. Carranza himself. 

The United States State Department was kept fully advised as to develop- 
ments, and we were informed that protests were made against the confiscatory 
action of the Mexican Government. On June 10 the Carrancista soldiers came 
to the lease and stopped drilling, ordering arrest in case the drilling was re- 
sumed. I have received the following telegram from our State Department : 

“Your telegram June 13, despite the Government’s efforts to avert such 
action department is informed by American Embassy, Mexico City, that Presi- 
dent Carranza has issued orders to stop all drilling of oil wells except where 
permits have been obtained. Department has instructed embassy to protest 
against such order. 

“FRANK L. POLK, 
“ Assistant Secretary of State.” 


In view of the fact that Gen. Aguilar is in direct control of the Carranza 
forces in the State of Vera Cruz it is impossible to believe that he is not familiar 
with the actual status in respect of Carranza’s orders and the stopping of 
drilling by military forces. 

In a few words, the exact situation is that by a military decree of 1915 a 
drilling permit was required. Subsequently to the adoption at Queretaro of 
the Carranza constitution of 1917, at a time when a large part of Mexico was 
in arms against Carranza, it was declared that the nation had direct dominion 
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over petroleum, contrary to the prior law under which the right to exploit 
petroleum belonged to the owner of the soil. Numerous attempts have been 
made to eliminate any question of international right by forcing the American 
lessees of privately owned lands to acquiesce in the confiscation of their rights. 
The latest move adopted has been to refuse a permit unless there is compli- 
ance with the petroleum decrees, compliance with which would mean aban- 
donment of our rights. 

The attempt was made first during the height of our war with Germany, in 
the obvious effort to embarrass and hamper the Allies and to aid the Central 
Powers. So long as the paper constitution and the paper decrees were not car- 
ried out by force and the companies were permitted to remain in possession and 
control of their properties the American State Department apparently were of 
the opinion that no overt act of confiscation had been committed. Now, Ameri- 
eans holding valid oil leases entitling them to drill are prevented from drilling 
by force of arms solely for the reason that they will not acquiesce in the con- 
fiscation of their leases. And Gen. Aguilar, son-in-law of Gen. Carranza, assures 
the American public, through the columns of your paper (a) that President 
Carranza has issued no such orders, and (0) that no drilling has been stopped 


by military force. 
IRA JEWELL WILLIAMS, 


President Panuco Boston Oil Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, July $, 1919. 

Mr. Wiliams. Perhaps the most important document which was 
Pa spite by the association was this large document called The 

exican Oil Question. It had two forms or editions, the same subject 
matter being differently arranged, as the thought was with a more 
convenient method of arrangement. 

I will furnish the committee with both forms. In one the docu- 
ments are attached as exhibits; in the other the narration is chrono- 
logical with the documents interspersed in the text. 

(The pamphlet was thereupon filed with the committee marked 
“Williams Exhibit No. 6.”) 

Mr. Wuu1aMs. On June 26, 1919, I made a short speech before the 
Latin American division of the Missionary Centenary of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church at Columbus, Ohio, entitled “ Our duty in 
Mexico.” This speech I have had printed and it has not been dis- 
tributed. I believe it to contain exact facts, and I sincerely believe 
the deductions which are contained in it. 

The CHarrman. You may file it. 

(The pamphlet was thereupon filed with the committee marked — 
“Williams Exhibit No. 8.”) 

Mr. Wurms. I may say that no misstatement or incorrect state- 
ment has been made at any time, to my knowledge, by the American 
petroleum men in respect to the Mexican situation and their diffi- 
culties there. What they have done has been solely to try to get before 
the American public the true facts with regard to what has occurred. 

Of late a careful record has been kept of the various outrages, 
murders, assaults, and robberies. During the war there were times 
when it seemed almost impossible to keep the men in the oil fields. 
They were unarmed. Carranza refused to permit them to be armed, 
and they were exposed to attack and murderous assault by any Mexi- 
cans having arms. If it had not been for their patriotism and 
bravery, the supply of oil from Mexico would have ceased. Eleven 
of them made the supreme sacrifice in a single year, and those who 
died never had a “ sporting chance.” 

The robberies of pay rolls and the murder of paymasters became 
so frequent that we asked the Mexican Government for the privilege 
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of using aeroplanes for the purpose of transporting the pay rolls. 
This was refused. 

Mr. Chairman, the fact which struck me in connection with my 
whole relation with the matter as perhaps of the greatest importance 
and interest is, that, while there appeared to be authentic records 
of the murder of perhaps 500 Americans in Mexico within the last 
nine years, I have been unable to obtain any authentic record of the 
murder of a single German in Mexico. 

I have heard rumors of the murder of four Germans which I 
have tried to trace down, and the fact has been denied. I may be 
inaccurate at to the number. 

The CuHairman. Those rumors were concerning the murder in the 
early days of the revolution of Germans at Panuco? 

Mr. Wriiuiams. I believe that was it. 

The Cuairman. A demand being made on the Madero govern- 
ment for reparation by the German Government. 

Mr. Wriiams, And afterwards, I believe, there were executions— 
the rumor was that there were executions in connection with it. 

The CHarrman. I never heard of that. 

Mr. Witurams. But I was unable, Mr. Chairman, to get any satis- 
factory verification in connection with it. 

None of our employees have been murdered, but some of them 
have witnessed murders. On July 24, 1919, I received from Mexico 
a statement signed by eyewitnesses of the murder of an American 
named Le Roy Moye, on July 1, 1919, at the camp of the Mexican 
Gulf Co. It seems to be a somewhat typical instance, and if the 
committee is interested, I will give the facts. They are very brief. 

The CuHarrman. We would be glad to have them. 

Mr. WruuiaMs, On the evening of July 1, last, an American by the 
name of Le Roy Moye was killed by Mexicans at the camp of the 
Mexican Gulf Co. An employee of La Atlantica Co. was an eye- 
witness to the affair. The band of Mexicans, composed of eight 
armed men, arrived at the Cortez camp about 7 o’clock and demanded 
20,000 pesos, and threatened to kill an American by the name of 
Sweeney, superintendent of the camp, if he did not produce it im- 
mediately. In an effort to get the money and save his life, as well 
as the lives of the other two in the camp, Sweeney went with the 
Mexicans to the Mexican Gulf camp. There he left the Mexicans 
under pretense of going to his employers to get the money demanded. 
The Mexicans threatened to shoot Ibarra because Sweeney did not 
come back with the money. They beat him to the floor and were 
about to shoot him. Le Roy Moye, an American present, protested 
and interfered. Thereupon the Mexicans immediately shot and 
killed Le Roy Moye. The bandits then made Ibarra lead them 
back to Cortez camp, threatening him aleng the line. Upon arriving 
at the Cortez camp they robbed it of everything available and left 
hurriedly. 

I have before me a letter from a British engineer dated July 19, 
1919, telling of his recent experiences in Mexico. Being obliged to 
declare his effects at the customhouse, he was held up by bandits 
in the Tamiahua Canal, between the Panuco River and the lagoon; 
their Mexican assailants asked for the English engineer’s suitcase, 
describing it. There was ample time to have reached the bank of 
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the canal from the customhouse and intercepted the launch, whose 
course was roundabout. The engineer says: 


The whole circumstances of the robbing confirm the views held locally that 
the bandits are in league with the customs officials. 


And again: 


The conditions up country are very unsafe. At any time the attitude of 
troops toward travelers is dependent on the momentary whims of an officer 
commanding an undisciplined mob who revel in bloodshed and brutality. Any 
action can be construed as unfriendly to one side or the other if a quarrel is 
sought, and the slightest obstruction to wholesale requisitions is resented. 
Carrancista patrols usually shoot at sight on the less frequented roads, so that 
one is always subject to danger when away from well-known settlements. 
We were simply fortunate in evading drunken Stragglers or especially mali- 
cious units who take a pleasure in humiliating an unarmed interloper whose 
government they know will extend him no protection. 

Fearing reprisals, the engineer, a very distinguished gentleman, 
desires his name to be withheld. 

On Wednesday, July 16, 1919, at about 3 o’clock p. m., the pay 
roll of La Atlantica Compania was robbed by six armed Mexicans 
of 11,159.74 pesos in gold and silver Mexican coins, from its plant 
at Guayabalillo. 

In order to transport pay rolls we are obliged to give information 
in advance to the Mexican authorities, and I am informed there 
have been instances in which the least fractional currency of the 
amount of the pay roll has been demanded by bandits who have held 
up the paymasters. 

The Mexican Government recently, in a communication relative to 
this matter, has suggested that the paymasters may be in collusion 
with the bandits, to which a reply has been made by the association, 
through the State Department, that our paymasters are tried, true, 
respected, responsible men, and that such an accusation is wrong 
to the living and a slur upon the dead. 

In November of 1918, La Atlantica Compania was obliged to 
deposit 5,000 pesos with the customs at Tampico. This sum should 
have been returned to the company, but was not on the plea that it 
had been stolen. We have made every effort since to obtain the 
return of the money. At one time, my understanding is, that the 
amount was ordered paid to us, but subsequently the order was 
canceled, and we have never been paid. We recently received word— 
day before yesterday I learned of the last robbery in the oil re- 
gions—that of the Aguilar Co. on September 6, of 72,000 pesos Mexi- 
can. This occurred in territory supposed to be under the control 
of Carranza, 2 kilometers from Maranjos, that being a Carranza 
garrison point. l 

I assume, Mr. Chairman, it will be unnecessary for me to give 
any details. These dates and facts in regard to the stoppage of drill- 
ing I need not give. I have given the substance of it and the facts 
that the military came upon our property and actually stopped the 
work being done by contractors, and then gave orders that if anyone 
went ahead with such drilling they would be arrested. pa 

The Cuairman. The military referred to are the Carranza mili- 
tary, of course? , , 

Mr. WauLams. The Carranza military; it being stated that it 
was done under the secret orders of Gen. Carranza himself. This was 
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done, although if the work was stopped by force before we were 
able to cement there would be a strong likelihood that the hole would 
be lost by caving. 

Now, I think the facts are as stated, Mr. Chairman. The Mexican 
authorities have issued an apparently official statement, which was 
published in the Mexican Review, the organ of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, for August 19, 1919. 

The CHarrmMan. The Mexican Review is also called La Revista 
Mexicana? 

Mr. WituiaMs. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Published by Mr. Weeks? 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. Mr. Weeks. I saw this myself in the issue of 
August 19, 1919, and this is the official statement: 


All petroleum enterprises operating in Mexico are compelled by law to 
file a statement of the properties which they possess, with the object of assess- 
ing the amount of taxes which they ought to pay thereon, in accordance with 
the decree upon this subject promulgated by the secretary of the treasury. 
The companies which claim that the tax in question is confiscatory have 
refused absolutely to file these statements alluded to, and which would also 
serve to effectively prove the possession of the lands which figure in their 
contracts. It is believed that the probable cause for this refusal is that many 
of these lands have not been legally acquired, and the companies fear that they 
may be dispossessed of them on this account. The companies that have not 
respected the directions of the secretary of industry are operating irregularly, 
and for that reason they have been forbidden to pursue their development 
work, such as the sinking of wells, which is an act of absolute justice, since 
they have put themselves beyond the law. The Aguila Co. (and others as well) 
has made the regular manifestation of its properties that is required, accom- 
panied by documents showing its ownership of the lands which it possesses, 
but although it has not paid a cent of taxes imposed permission to sink new 
wells has not been denied it, nor to exploit those already in production. It can 
be seen that it is the palpable desire of the petroleum companies that refuse 
to make the manifestation required to falsify the acts and requirements in 
order to create a bad impression against the Mexican Government, and hence 
they unjustly accuse it of inaugurating the work of confiscation of the lands of 
the foreign companies. 

All of the companies which comply with the orders of the Government enjoy, 
as is natural, all the priviliges which they may ask, but this does not apply to 
those which demonstrate hositility. 


Whereas the fact is that by filing the manifestations called for 
there would be an acquiescence in the confiscatory provisions of article 
27 and the Carranza decrees which might deprive us of our rights both 
under Mexican law and iatemational law. 

I prepared a reply setting forth the facts, and while the American 
newspapers—some of the American newspapers published the official 
statement, which also appeared in the American Review, I was un- 
able to obtain—TI have thus far been unable to obtain—the publica- 
tion of the reply which contained the exact facts. 

The holdings by Americans in petroleum-producing territory in 
Mexico were obtained from private owners, the rights being either in 
fee or leasehold. Under the constitution and law as they existed for 
many years such rights were absolute and indefeasable. By the new 
constitution of 1917, among other radical measures advocated by 
Carranza, it was attempted to “nationalize ” petroleum. 

The CuHarrmMan. Now, right there, prior to the adoption of this 
constitutionof 1917, were there any decrees issued by Mr. Carranza 
referring to these oil holdings? | 
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Mr. Wruiams. There was. There was a decree of 1915 issued at 
a time when, as the chairman will recall from Mexican history, the 
tenure of Gen. Carranza and his authority were extremely limited, to 
the effect that no well should be drilled except on a permit being 
obtained. 

The Cuatrman. No well on private property or anywhere else? 

Mr. Wiiti1ams. Whether on private property or elsewhere. It was 
largely out of the clear sky. l 

he Cuarmax. There was no law on the statute books of Mexico 
or no constitutional provision at that time for the necessity of obtain- 
ing any such permit, was there? i 

fr. WaLrra{Įms. Nothing whatever; and yet the stopping of our 
drilling by soldiers is based upon that decree of Gen. Carranza of 
1915, issued prior to the constitution of May, 1917. 
The Cuarrman. All right. Pardon my interruption. Go ahead, 
sir. 

Mr. WuLamĮms. Gen. Carranza issued certain decrees affecting to 
put into effect this confiscatory provision. The United States, as well 
as Great Britain, France, and the Netherlands, protested against 
article 27 and the decrees as confiscatory. 

Among other things, the decrees called for filing of “ manifesta- 
ciones ” by the companies as a basis for computing “ rentals and roy- 
alties ” on the announced theory that the petroleum by virtues of the 
new constitution belonged to the nation and not,as previously, to the 
private owners. 

The Cuarmman. That is, petroleum upon private lands? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. Upon private lands. 

The Cuarrman. That has no reference to the national lands of 
Mexico? 

Mr. Wruuu1ams. None whatever. 

The Cramman. Of course, the oil men, as I understand, naturally 
recognize the right of the Mexican Government to pass such rules, 
regulations, orders, or decrees or constitutional provisions as they 
wish with reference to the national property of Mexico? 

Mr. Wiiuiams. Absolutely. All the oil wells, all the producing oil 
wells, in Mexico are on private lands, either owned in fee by the 
petroleum companies or under leases from private owners. All 
antedate the constitution of May 1, 1917. 

With practical unanimity the Americans decided that to file mani- 
festaciones in compliance with the decree as showing ownership of 
their petroleum properties, the decree requiring the manifestaciones 
as the basis for computing “rentals and royalties,” would be an 
acquiescence in attempted confiscation and would nullify and make 
ineffective the protest of the American Government against such 
confiscation and such confiscatory decrees. 

The CHarrman. Pardon me just there. This requirement as to 
the manifestacione is based upon the claim of the Mexican Govern- 
ment that it owns the oil upon private lands? 

Mr. Wriu1ams. Absolutely. 

The CHamman. And you fear that if you acquiesce in the demand 
and file the statements required it would be a recognition of their 
right to claim the subsoil products or the oil under the privately 
owned lands? 
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Mr. Wiuu1ams. That was the view—I believe the practically unani- 
mous view, if not the unanimous view—of the Mexican counsel and 
also of the American counsel. | 

The suggestion that the reason for not filing the manifestaciones 

was a fear of the weakness or invalidity of titles is wholly out of the 
air. The reason, and the only reason, given by the Mexicans has been 
that permits were refused because manifestaciones had not been filed. 
The titles obtained by the Americans in many instances extend back 
hundreds of years; they are all complete record titles under the 
Mexican system, and in any event they would be open to attack only 
by adverse interests, not by the Government. 
_ That the purpose in requiring manifestaciones was in the effort to 
obtain an acquiescence by the Americans in the confiscatory measures 
and decrees of Mexico is shown by the following telegram recently 
received from Mexico City under date of August 5. 

Newspapers to-day publish circular authorizing companies. which did not 
manifest to explore and exploit oil under promise to abide by petroleum law 
when issued by Congress. 

In other words, there was an additional regulation issued, the text 
of which I saw afterwards, to the effect that even if we did not mani- 
fest, if we were willing to sign an agreement that we would acquiesce 
in the petroleum law when it was issued, then they would let us drill 
on our own property. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. In other words, so far, these laws to which 
they appeal are merely presidential decrees, and they have agreed 
with you that you might avoid the consequences of one of those presi- 
dential decrees, provided you would file a written agreement that you 
would abide by any law to be thereafter enacted by the Congress of 
Mexico, although that law itself might be in line with the decrees? 

Mr. Wiis. Yes. 

The Cuamman. And might be in effect, or in words, a claim of 
title in the Mexican Government to the petroleum. 

. Wiut1aMs. Yes; we have no possible way of knowing in ad- 
vance the terms of the proposed law. 

I might say, sir, that my understanding is that Congress subse- 
7 enii did pass an act ratifying Gen. Carranza’s—affecting to rati 

n. Carransa’s popod decrees, notwithstanding protests ha 
been entered by the United States against such decrees. 

The companies have declined to agree in advance to the terms of 
a petroleum law with the provisions of which they are unfamiliar. 
The new circular, however, demonstrates the purpose and intent of 
Mexico to be, at all hazards, to attempt to obtain the acquiescence of 
the Americans in the confiscatory plan in the proposed confiscation. 
The circular does not require a manifestacione, but contemplates drill- 
ing permits provided we will agree to the new law when enacted. 
Against such a law as confiscatory, the American and other Govern- 
ments have unanimously protested. To agree to such a law would 
be to make such protest valueless and to deprive the United States 
of the great advantages which flow from control of petroleum by 
Americans. The properties were ours prior to the new “ constitu- 
tion,” and will continue to be ours in equity and good conscience 
and international law unless, perhaps, we can be Forced to admit 
that they are not our properties. 
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_ Recently, Mr. Chairman, the matter has been brought to my atten- 
tion in connection with men going into Mexico for the purpose of 
performing services there; the vice consuls have refused to visé the 
passports to Tampico unless the applicant would sign the following 
form—— 

The Cmammaxn. We have that, I may say, Mr. Williams, in the 
record, and we also have in the record a letter to one of those appli- 
cants from the State Department of this Government. 

Mr. WuLums. Yes, sir. I have a telegram here. 

The Cuamman. We would be glad to have that. 

Mr. Wuuiams. It is perhaps a little different. In reply to an in- 
quiry of the State Department on this subject, I received the follow- 
ing telegram : 

Replying to your telegram September 4 and confirmation same date request- 
ing advice of department as to signing affidavit required by Mexican vice consul 
as prerequisite to visaing passport American citizen setting forth that appli- 
cant goes outside of Tampico at his own risk, you are advised that there appears 
to be no treaty between the United States and Mexico bearing on case, and you 
are referred to generally accepted rule international law that every sovereign 
nation has power to forbid entrance of foreigners within its dominions, or to 


admit them only on such occasions and under such conditions as it may see fit 
to prescribe. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS, 
Acting Secretary of State. 


The Cuamman. What was the date of that telegram ? 

Mr. WuLamĮms. September 12, 1919. 

I have here, sir, a clipping which I noticed coming down this 
morning, which is dated Washington, September 19: 

On being advised officially to-day that the Mexican Government had in- 
structed its consuls to refuse to visé passports of American citizens going to 
certain parts of Mexico unless the Americans waived the responsibility of 
the Mexican Government for any injury, the Department of State telegraphed 
to the American consulate at Tampico that any such waiver will not operate 
in the slightest to interfere with the obligation of the United States to 
protect its citizens, and those complying with the requirement will not lose 
the protection of this Government as to rights to which they are entitled 
under international law. 

Anyway, the situation of our companies, the Panuco-Boston Oil 
Co. and the Atlantica Compania, is that the Panuco-Boston Oil Co., 
because it has failed to acquiesce in the decrees, which we regard 
as confiscatory, has had its drilling stopped by soldiers and—— 

The CHamman. That is, Carranza soldiers 7 

Mr. Wurms. Carranza soldiers; and the leased properties of 
the Atlantica Compania have been denounced under the decrees and 
we have been refused permits to drill because we have failed to 
acquiesce in the decrees, and, incidentally, our construction work on 
the refinery and wharf, etc., is stopped because the department has 
thus far failed to give us a permit to go on with construction work, 
this permit not being related in any direct way to any acquiescence 
in the petroleum decrees. 

The Cuamman. That is, the Mexican department, you mean? 

Mr. Wruu1aMs. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. You say that the work which you had commenced 
was stopped. When did you commence the work? 

Mr. Wrizu1ams. We commenced the work under a so-called con- 
cession obtained from the proper departments and viséd by the 
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proper officials and did the preparatory work in accordance with 
the well-recognized method of doing the preparatory work. 

The Cuairman. Do you know whether your plans on that work 
have been approved by the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Wituiams. My understanding is that they have been infor- 
mally approved by the local people, Bat because we have not received 
the formal approval of the officials in Mexico City we have been 
obliged to hold up the work. 

The full situation as to that is in a copy of a letter which I have 
here and to which the committee may refer if it so desires. 

I might say that our property in Mexico, La Atlantica Compania, 
is located in Maca Rodonda San Nicholas Isla del Idolo, in 
Tamiahua Lagoon. 

There is a map showing the location of the property—1,250 acres. 

The committee may be interested in one passage from one of the 
decisions of the courts in the Ampora proceedings. Doubtless you 
have before you the entire records. 

* * * although it is true that this precept establishes a transcendental 
modification in the private-property régime, it is also true that constitutions 
have such right because they are based on the greater social and political 
welfare, regardless of the prejudice which a small proportion of private prop- 
erty may suffer on that account. 

Which, translated into our point of view, is that by means of a new 
constitution they may rob foreigners, provided that the particular 
new government which is set up becomes the recipient of the stolen 
property. 

he CuatrMAN. Have you made any investigations as to the meth- 
ods of the adoption of this new constitution ? 

Mr. Witu1ams. I would only know of that from hearsay, sir. 

The CHairman. You do not know in actual delegates how many 
States were represented in the constitutional convention, or how 
many delegates were elected, or whether there were any instructions 
-as to the elective franchise? 

Mr. Witutams. My information is that only those supporting Car- 
ranza were permitted to join in the convention, and the convention 
was held at a time when a very large part of Mexico was not under 
the control of Gen. Carranza. 

As showing the attitude of one department in connection with the 
drilling of our well at Panuco and the fine of 500 pesos which was 
imposed, when we appealed to the department for modification of 
the order imposing the fine, there being no law or other regulation 
authorizing the imposition of such a fine, the department replied : 

You are instructed that this department considers your attitude in your posi- 
tion as agent of the Panuco-Boston Oil Co. in not accepting the provisions and 
orders of the Federal executives as an act of rebellion against the laws of 
Mexico and as a disobedience of the orders of this department and as a lack 
of respect for the institutions and authorities of this country. 

The CHarrman. Who is that signed by? 

Mr. Wituiams. It comes from the department of industry, com- 
merce, and labor, division of petroleum No. 2277. It is apparently 
signed “The secretary in charge of the office,” the name not being 
given. “Constitution and reforms. Mexico, June 26, 1919.” The 
name is not given, sir. 

I may say, sir, in reference to testimony of Dr. Inman and his riot 
call, that a letter was received by Mr. Chester O. Swain, 26 Broe- 
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way. New York, signed by Mr. Robert E. Speer, relative to the In- 
man statement and to his letter—this was under date of September 
6, 1919—and to this letter Mr. Walker and I, on behalf of the Asso- 
ciation of Producers of Petroleum in Mexico, replied under date of 
September 18, 1919, setting forth the attitude of the petroleum asso- 
ciation. The correspondence is only important for that purpose. 
Shall I hand it to you? 

The answer to the letter, Mr. Chairman, the important part, is a 
reply to Mr. Speer’s questions, which he asks: 


I should be very glad, indeed, to have any printed information or pub- 
lished statements of the two associations, and should be glad also to know 
whether in reply to any inquiries that might be made it would be correct to 
sav— 

1. That the Association of American Producers of Oil in Mexico and the 
National Association for the Protection of American Rights In Mexico are not 
carrying on any propaganda favorable to intervention by the United States 
in Mexico; and 

2. That these associations are opposed to military intervention by the 
United States and believe that the influence and help of the United States, 
so greatly needed in Mexico, should be extended in pacific ways. 


To which our reply was: 


In answer to your inquiries as to whether this association is carrying on 
any propaganda favorable to intervention by the United States in Mexico, 
we answer no. This association has published certain documents setting 
forth the facts relative to the present situation in Mexico, a perusal of which 
will convince you of their accuracy and sincerity. We defy Dr. Inman or 
any other of our calumniators to show either any false statement or any 
appeal for armed intervention in any of these publications. 

In reply to your inquiry as to whether this association is opposed to military 
intervention by the United States and believes that the influence and help of the 
United States so greatly needed in Mexico should be extended in pacific ways, 
we answer yes. We call your attention to the fact that Sefior Carranza and 
his faction have had the influence and help of the administration of President 
Wilson ever since they raised the banner of revolt against Huerta. The 
sympathy of President Wilson has been expressed in every speech that he 
has made referring to the Mexican question. Carranza is in authority in 
Mexico by reason of this help and influence. This help and influence should 
be continued as before and additionally in the way suggested to Mr. Inman 
in a letter written to him by this association; that is, for friends of Presi- 
dent Carranza to advise him to avoid any pretext for military intervention 
by such a course of conduct as will afford no reason therefor. We believe, 
as you do, that if Mexico properly protects foreign citizens and respects 
their rights, military intervention can not possibly take place. 

If Dr. Inman is sincere in his desire to avoid armed intervention in Mexico 
he will cease to villify Americans suffering from the misfortune of being 
engaged in business in Mexico and will cooperate with them to see that no 
reason for armed intervention shall exist. 


That correspondence took place, Mr. Chairman, in consequence of 
certain other letters that I have written a reply to, one of which, by 
Dr. Inman, I believe, is on the record, and perhaps it would be 
proper, therefore, for me to read one other letter, and then I have 
finished. 

AvaustT 13, 1919. 


To the COMMITTEE OF LATIN AMERICAN INTERCHURCH MOVEMENT, 
25 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Dear Sirs: I beg to inclose herewith copy of a letter written to Mr. A. W. 
Halsey, secretary of the board of foreign missions of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York City, on the subject of the 
recent statement issued by Mr. S. G. Inman, in which he makes grave charges 
against the association of producers of petroleum in Mexico, charging, inferen- 
tially, that the hearings in Congress have been unfair; that the oil men nre 
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not acting merely to protect their properties in Tampico, but, having found 
that Mexico is full of oil, “they want the United States to get a hold of 
Mexico so that they can obtain additional oil properties ”; that “they admit 
that Carranza so far has not confiscated thelr properties and has promised 
not to do so.” Further, inferentially, that a raid by Villa or other bandits 
may be “pulled off,” as has already been done. Also, that the greatest part 
of what the papers now publish is absolutely untrue relative to Carranza's 
determination to confiscate the oil properties, ete. 

These statements are false and defamatory, and I can not believe that they 
have been made by the authority of the board of foreign missions without any 
opportunity to those against whom the crimes are charged to appear and state 
their side of the case. 

The fact is that the constitution of Mexico, adopted at Carranza’s behest, 
does confiscate the properties of Americans; hundreds of innocent American 
lives have been lost in Mexico within the last nine years, and our State De- 
partment and the British, French, and Dutch Governments have protested 
again and again against these murders and confiscation. The State Depart- 
ment of the United States is wholly familiar with the attitude and doings of 
the American petroleum men. Confiscation has recently been consummated by 
refusal of permits to drill on our own properties and the stopping of drilling 
by military force. 


And my letter to Dr. Halsey reads as follows: 


I am indebted to you for your kind letter of the 12th instant. Since writing 
‘you I have received through other sources what purports to be a copy of Mr. 
Inman’s statement. I regret to state that I find it not only defamatory and 
libelous, but false and misleading in many particulars. For several years I 
have been much interested in Mexico, of late acting for the Panuco-Boston 
Oil Co. and La Atlantica Compania. I have attended substantially all the 
meetings of the Association of Producers of Petroleum in Mexico, and most 
of the meetings of the executive committee and committee on organization of 
that body. I am shocked and distressed to find that any one would be guilty 
of the sort of statement and comment which is contained in Mr. Inman’s state- 
ment. While the statement has been signed by Mr. Inman himself, it contains 
the remark that further information may be obtained from “ our office.” Does 
this mean that the board of foreign missions has accepted, indorsed, and made 
itself responsible for Mr. Inman’s statement? If so, will you please send me the 
names of the gentlemen who are responsible. 

“The statement will have two effects. First, it will wrongfully prejudice the 
cause of Americans many of whom have risked their lives and all of whom 
have risked their property in order to further the interest of America, and 
during the recent war the cause of the Allies. Secondly, it will further en- 
danger the safety of Americans in México by baselessly stirring up hatred for 
Americans.” 


Perhaps I may be permitted to file with the committee later a copy 
of my letter to Dr. Inman in reply to his. 

The CuarrMan. Very well, sir. Mr. Williams, have you ever had 
any talk with the President of the United States about matters in 
Mexico? 

Mr. WruiaMms. No, sir; I have not. i 

The Cmarrman. In your discussions with the oil association of 
which you are a member, have you ever had any indication from any 
of the other members that they have ever talked with the President 
of the United States about it? 

Mr. Wuu1ams. I do not recall having heard anything of the sort, 
sir. 

The Cmarman. I was wondering to whom the President of the 
United States referred in his speech at Helena, Mont., on September 
12, as it is published in the public press, when he branched off ap- 
parently from the general subject and used the following language 
as reported: “I learned what I know about Mexico, which is not as 
much as I should desire, by hearing a large number of liars tell me 
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all about it. At first I was very much confused because the narra- 
tives did not tally, and then one day when I had a lucid interval it 
occurred to me that it was because what was told was not true.” You 
do not plead guilty of being one of those from whom the President 
has obtained his information ! 

Mr. Wuu1ams. So far as I know, sir, none of the petroleum men 
have had any direct communications with President Wilson. 

The Cuarrman. I think I recall about four years ago the Presi- 
dent in some other speech used the same language, except, if my 
memory serves me right, he did not use this language in cea | 
about his information about Mexico, “which is not as much as . 
should desire,” but otherwise I think he used the same language 
four years ago. 

Mr. Wituiams. Mr. Chairman, I noticed this morning that Emma 
Goldman and Alexander Berkman, having served their terms, are 
about to be permitted to leave their place of incarceration. I was 
reminded of a remark of Mr. Burges in 1917 Journal of the American 
Bar Association, page 298. 

The CHARMAN. William Burges? 

Mr. Wriu1aMs. I did not get his first name, sir. 

I have no extraneous evidence to offer that that constitution was written 
by Emma Goldman and Alexander Berkman, but I fail to find anything in it 
which, when taken with all the other parts of the instrument, should prove 
mie to either of those militant champions of a liberty unregulated 

The CHareman. Mr. Williams, oH spoke of the amparos which 
you sought, an amparo being in the nature of a combined writ of 
certiorari, an injunction, and some of the elements of a habeas cor- 
pus, possibly. at has become of those cases? 

Mr. Wiu1aMs. They are now all pending, or almost all pending 
before the Supreme Court of Mexico. 

The Cuareman. Do you know whether recently it was announced 
that the Supreme Court was going to give its decision, or have the 
hearing of ‘Mines amparos within the next day or two! 

M. Wuu1aMs. Within the last two or three weeks, the exact date 
I do not recall, word came that the supreme court had decided to 
hear those amparos immediately. 

The CHamman. Do you know whether they have been heard or 
whether the hearing has been oppo for any reason ? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The have not been hoard. The Mexican newspa- 

rs, which I see published a communication from Senor Luis Ca- 
rera, the Secretary of the Treasury, asking the court not to hear 
the amparos immediately, but to postpone the hearing until after 
congress had acted upon the ponor new petroleum law. The 
supreme court, as I understand it, appointed three magistrates of 
their number to formulate the questions embodied in the numerous 
amparos, divide them into classes, and setting forth the questions 
and the principles which are involved in the case. I have seen such a 
statement prepared by the magistrates. The cases have not been 
further heard, or decided, since then. 

The Cuarrman. I have a report of a confidential nature to my- 
self, undertaking to recite some recent occurrences in the City of 
Mexico, bearing upon this particular point, that for that reason I 
asked you the question. ong other things, this report, from 
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a reliable gentleman who was at the time in the city of Mexico, 
stated that one of the papers telegraphed Senator Fall asking his 
categorical expression on the subject; that is, intervention, etc. We 
cabled to the Universal a column of printed matter, which was read 
into the record yesterday, rather noncommittal in character, but 
which was taken to indicate a purpose of intervention. The fol- 
P day the papers voiced their astonishment that on the eve 
of a foreign invasion the press and people should be so indifferent. 
On the same day the supreme court called up all the amparos of 
the oil companies for urgent action and the court agreed to give them 
a hearing the following day. Congress met in secret session and 
appointed a commission to meet a similar commission from the 
American Congress at the border for the purpose of going over 
the matters of difference between the two Governments in the 
hope of consolidating them. The following day the minister of 
the treasury (Luis Cabrera to whom you referred) wrote a let- 
ter to the supreme court and the Mexican Congress. In this let- 
ter he said there was no occasion for taking such action and re- 
quested them to suspend all such actions awaiting instructions from 
the President. 

Mr. WruuiaMs. I am sorry that I have received last night from 
a source which I know to be very reliable, but which it would 
not be safe to disclose, two documents, one entitled “ Anti-E] Pali- 
gro” (signed by Alberto Rabez Domingues) and the other a document 
unsigned and inclosed in the same envelope addressed to the Con- 
gress of the United States of North America and the people of that 
country.. 

The Cuarman. I do not ask you to say who, but do you know 
where this last document addressed to the people of this country 
and to the Congress of the United States emanated ? | 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. I know the source from which it was forwarded 
to this country. It was mailed in an envelope in the United States 
but there was an inclosure which enabled me to identify the imme- 
diate source of the documents. 

The Cuarrman. Was that from a reliable source? 

Mr. Wiiurams. A source in which I have every confidence. 
Whether these documents have been published I do not know. 

The CHarrmMan. The Domingues document was published in the 
City of Mexico in Spanish. That is a Spanish copy you have 
there 

Mr. Wiiu1ams. That is a Spanish copy; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. It has been published in the papers; therefore it 
has been given publicity. 

Mr. Wriuiams. The other document is in the nature of a protest 
against certain things. I will hand it to the chairman for whatever 
it may be worth, if the chairman so desires. 

The Cuarrman. Thank you. I will have them translated. These 
will not be placed in the record at this particular time. 

Mr. WittraMs. They may serve some useful purpose in the inves- 
tigation. 

The CHarrMan. They will be received for the use of the commit- 
tee, and the committee may direct that they be placed in the record 
later. 
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Mr. Wituiams. Did you see this clipping from our Public Ledger? 

The CuHairman. The Public Ledger of September 8. with refer- 
ence to the work of this committee ? 

Mr. WirLiams. Yes; with reference to the work of this committee. 

The Cuarirman. It is very complimentary and the committee ap- 
preciates it. 

Mr. Witiiams. Also a reference to the character of the propaganda 
carried on in reference to American rights. l 

The Cuarrman. The committee, of course, is aware that it is being 
criticized in some of the papers in this country and is grateful to 
others for their commendation of its work so far. 

Mr. WuLirams. “That the Carranza agents are being shown up in 
their true light is one of the best things that has come out in Wash- 
ington for some time.” 

he CHarrMAN. The purpose of this committee is, of course, 
merely to give the facts to the people of the United States, and it 
will not be deterred in that purpose by any criticism, and it will be 
encouraged, of course, by fair commendation. 

I am informed by one of the representatives of the press who is 
present that these two Spanish documents which have been handed 
to the chairman by the witness who has just been testifying have 
been read to certain members of the press. I would request that 
the members of the press do not publish any of the contents, or 
what purports to be the contents of these papers, until a little later. 
The chairman has not had time to read them. 

The committee will be in recess, subject to the call of the chair. 
For the next week, and possibly a little longer, the sessions of the 
committee may not be regular because of the necessity that members 
of the committee should at almost all times hold themselves in readi- 
ness to proceed to the Senate floor. We hope to have a meeting of 
the committee about m an hia other witnesses present, but will 
notify the press and others Monday morning in the event the com- 
mittee is not called for that day, and at that time will be ablegto defi- 
nitely fix a date when the committee will be called. At present we 
hope to have a meeting on Tuesday, at any rate. 

Whereupon, at 1 o'clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned sub- 
ject to the call of the chairman.) 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, 1919. 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 
11.20 o’clock a. m., in room 201, Senate Office Building, Senator 
Frank B. Brandegee presiding, during the temporary absence of 
Chairman Fall. | 

Present: Senators Fall eta and Brandegee. 

Senator Branpecer. Is Mr. Lill here? 


~- TESTIMONY OF THOMAS RUSSELL LILL. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Senator Brandegee.) 

Senator BRANDEGEE. at is your full name? 

Mr. Litt. Thomas Russell Lill. a 

Senator BrANDEGEE. Your residence? 

Mr. Lur. New York. My business is in New York. I live in East 
Orange, N. J. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Where do you vote? 

Mr. Lit. East Orange. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Luu. Certified public accountant. | 

Senator Branpecer. Have you been subponaed here before this 
‘committee ? 

Mr. Luu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpegee. And do you know the subject concerning 
which you are to testify? I did not subpoena you, and I do not 
know what you want to say. 

Mr. Lı. I do not think the subpena said. 

Senator BranpecEge. Do you appear voluntarily ? 

Mr. Luu. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranpecEE. I suppose Senator Fall wrote you or re- 
quested you to appear? 

* Mr. Lu. Well, they sent me a subpena, and I had previous to 
that communicated through Maj. Jackson. 
oo BranvecEe. About what subjects do you want to testify, 

r. Li 

Mr. Litt, Well, I thought I might be of some service to the com- 
mittee if I gave a short description of what work I have been doing 
down there, rather tending to show the pete which the Mexican 
Government had made toward law and order since May, 1917, to 
quite a recent date. Bia 
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Senator Branprecer. How much time have you spent in Mexico 
since the date you mentioned—May, 1917? 

Mr. Litt. May, 1917? It is over a year and a half, or a year and 
seven or eight months. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. And had you been there before that? 

Mr. Lu. No, sir. 

Senator BRANDEGFE. So that, I assume, you are only able to testify 
as to the commercial and financial matters in Mexico since the period 
you went there; or had you had any familiarity with the subject 
before you went there? | 

Mr. Lı. No; I had not before I went there, in the progress of 
the work there I made studies or had studies made under my direc- 
tion. - 

Senator BranpeceeE. Well, as a public accountant, or a certified 
public accountant, I believe you called it, are you required to be 
authorized by the State to be a certified public accountant ? 

Mr. Luu. Yes; by the State of New Jersey. 

Senator BranpecEE. Now, you were employed, I assume, by some 
companies to make investigations? 

Mr. Liu. No, sir. 

Senator BranpeceE. Or, for what purpose did you familiarize 
yourself with these conditions in Mexico? : 

Mr. Liu. I held a position down there of chief accountant and 
acting director of President Carranza’s financial and administrative 
reorganization commission. 

Senator Branpecee. You were employed by them? 

Mr. Liu. I was employed by the Mexican Government. 

Senator Branpecese. Very well. Now proceed to give us as good 
an idea as you can of the governmental finances and of the general 
commercial conditions of the country. You can state it in your 
own way. l 

Mr. Litt. Thank you. It might be interesting to relate how the 
work started down there. I went down as chief assistant to Henry 
Bruere, of New York, former city chamberlain of New York City. 

Mr. Bruere took quite an active part, I think, in the conferences 
over the Pershing expedition at Buffalo, I think they were, and be- 
came acquainted with Mr. Cabrera and Mr. Pani. Asa result of that 
Mr. Bruere was invited to go to Mexico City to make a study of the 
government, and I went with him, owing probably to my knowledge 
of Spanish. 

Senator BraxnpeceeE. Invited by whom was he? 

Mr. Litt. By Mr. Luis Cabrera and Mr. Pani. 

Senator BranprEGEE. What office did Mr. Cabrera hold at that 
time? , 
Mr. Litt. Mr. Cabrera was ey of hacienda at that time, and 

Mr. Pani was secretary of commerce, labor, and industry. 

We left New York in—or perhaps I had better state before going 
down, I understand the matter was discussed with President Wilson 
by Mr. Bruere, and the undertaking was thoroughly approved. Mr. 
Bruere also had conferences or discussed the matter with Secretary 
Lane, I think, and Ambassador Fletcher and others up here, and the 
matter was thoroughly understood and approved. The condition 
also imposed was that the matter should be approved by President 
Carranza. 
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We left here about the middle of May, 1917, and reached Mexico 
City along about the 25th, I think, and were installed in the national 
palace about halfway between Carranza’s office and Cabrera’s office. 

We began making studies first of the secretary of the treasury’s — 
ofice. After that we got into commerce and labor. 

As a result of these preliminary studies we recommended that the 
Mexican Government should reorganize the fiscal system, establish 
a purchasing agent and various other minor reforms. 

Mr. Bruere had to leave along about the end of July or August 1, 
and I remained there until May of the following year. 

A month or so later at our suggestion Mr. Cabrera organized 
this commission, which consisted of Mr. Cabrera as president, Mr. 
Pani, secretary of commerce and labor, as vice president, Manuel 
Rodriquez Gutierrez. 

Senator Branpecee. Was there any name given to this com- 
mission ? 

Mr. Linu. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranpEGEE. What was it known by? 

Mr. Lux. Well, it was known in Spanish as the commission de 
reorganizacion administrativa y financiera. 

Pate as BRANDEGEE. And what would be the English translation 
of that! 

_Mr. Litt. The administrative and financial organization commis- 
sion. 

Senator BranpeceEEe. Did it have any official status except as ad- 
visory to the Government of Mexico? 

Mr. Litt. No; its organization was not provided for by law, but 
it was a very powerful unit because four or five members of it were 
members of President Carranzas cabinet. 

ee BranpeEceE. Well, was it officially recognized by Car- 
ranza 

Mr. Liu. Oh, yes, sir. Yes; we have a number of conferences 
with him and our reports were given to Mr. Carranza for approval. 

Senator BranpEcEE. By whom were you paid? 

Mr. Lit. I was paid by the Mexican Government. 

Senator Branpecer. Were the recommendations of this commis- 
sion in printed form, and do they exist now in a permanent form, 
ina pamphlet or otherwise? 

Mr. Litt. Some of the reports were printed, and a great many 
others were not. They were in typewritten form. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Do you mean they were verbal reports? 

Mr. Litt. No; typewritten. 

Senator BranpecEer. And handed to the Mexican officials in type- 
written form ? 

Mr. Litt. Yes; discussed with the members of the commission, 
and we had repeated conferences over them, amended them, and 
finally adopted them—or, they were approved by the commission 
and they were taken up by the officials. 

Senator Branprcer. Very well; proceed. 

Mr. Liu. The commission was organized, I think in September, 
1917. The proposal of the commission, or the recommendation of 
the commission for the establishment of a purchasing agent and the 
establishment of a controller general independent of the treasurer, 
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such as has been suggested here in the American Government, was 
taken up with the Congress by Mr. Cabrera and approved by Con- 
gress in December, 1917. 

' As soon as it appeared that Congress was going to approve these 
bills I began to work on the laws providing for the organization 
and defining the powers and duties, and had those ready about the 
time Congress approved the creation of the department and took 
them up and had them signed by Mr. Carranza about the middle 
of January, 1918. 

It has frequently been said that the Carranza government was anti- 
American, and I would like to give here the men we had down there 
at one time and another. We were very much handicapped with the 
mass of work and so we secured the services of Francis Oakey as 
certified public accountant, who had installed the system at Panama 
and also had been chief accountant in President Taft’s administra- 
tion here. 

Then it early appeared that we had to take up the question of 
currency and taxation and we secured the services of Prof. E. W. 
Kemmerer, of Princeton University, who had done similar work in 
the Philippines and whom I knew, also Prof. H. E. Chandler, asso- 
ciate professor of economics, I think, in Columbia University. 

Mr. Chandler made a study of taxation. He was obliged to return 
to the United States and we later secured the services of Dr. Arthur 
Young, associate professor of economics at Princeton, who made 
studies of the taxation in the Federal districts and an attempt to de- 
fine the sources of taxation as between the Federal, State, and mu- 
nicipal units. 

Then we had Mr. Samuel Wilson, of the American city bureau on 
vommerce and industry. 

We had Mr. Gleason on the purchasing, and a Mr. Munroe on 

urchasing, so that during all this time, practically for a year, we 
had from 5 to 10 Americans working right in the national palace in 
Mexico City. 

Mr. Lı. Could I put this in? 

Senator Branpecer. What is that? 

Mr. Litt. This is Mr. Kemmerer’s report. 

Senator BranpEcEE. Well, leave it with the comuuittee on file and 
cy there is anything in it we want to put in the record we will have it 

one. 

Mr. Lit. Mr. Kemmerer’s report on the currency was the basis for 
a later revision of the currency system down there. 

The silver went up so high as to practcially send all Mexican cur- 
rency to the melting pot and we had to reduce the silver content of 
the coins. 

These two reports by Mr. Chandler, a preliminary survey of the 
Mexican revenue problem and an analysis of the income-tax project, 
which the officials of Mexico had been considering at that time fol- 
lowing the adoption of an income tax in the United States. 

Dr. Young prepared this report dealing with the finances of the 
Federal district, recommending among other things our American 
system of taxing land, and I believe that that is being—that a great 
many changes are being made down there in the tax system based 
upon these reports. 
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The law relating to the controller and the address of Mr. Carranza 
in English, which was translated by the commission at Mr. Cabrera’s 
request, for distribution. | 

Senator BranpEeceE. The address of Mr. Carranza on what oc- 
casion and before whom ? 

Mr. Lux. Before congress, his congressional message. 

Senator BranpEGer. And what year was that? 

Mr. Lur. That was in 1917. 

Senator BrANDEGEE. Excuse me. Was that in relation to your 
report ? 

r. Litt. No, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. You had not made your report at that time? 

Mr. Liu. No; we had not done any work at the time that report 
had been made. 

Senator BrRANDEGEE. You had not done any work at what time? 

Mr. Liu. At the time that message had been delivered. I think 
that was at the beginning of congress, in April, 1917. 

Senator BranDEGEE. What topics does that touch on—all Mexican 
questions ? 

Mr. Linz. Yes, sir; it takes up a great many Mexican questions 
and it is remarkable to me for the last paragraph, which possibly 
might be inserted in the record. 

nator BRaNDEGEE. Suppose you read that if you want to call 
particular attention to it. If you do not happen upon that now, 
suppose you defer that and let the stenographer leave a blank space 
or make a note to insert it there when you locate it? 
{Extract from President Carranza's message to congress May 2, 19]7.) 

A revolution that is not prompted by a necessity, the satisfaction of which 
does not admit extension of time and which does not aspire to vitalize of 
morality and justice, is merely a crime aguinst the existence of a people. 

The first requisite for the existence of a state is order. Order can not 
prevail where there is no law, or where the law is violuted constantly and 
with impunity. It is law which determines the relations among the members 
of a nation and serves as the intervening medium between these members. 
Law fixes the sphere of free action to be exercised by individuals and the 
limits within which public authority must act so that social functions may 
not encounter obstacles in their multiple and legitimate manifestations. ‘In 
a state where a man feels himself strong, simply because he is armed and 
believes himself able to impose his will over others, where there is no respect 
for life, liberty, or property of the other members of the social body, there 
can be neither rights nor morality, which are the main elements of order. 
Within a state where any representative of authority considers himself 
capacitated to act as he elects without a brake to control his bursts of anger, 
without a sentiment impelling him to realize that there are others who deserve 
respect—and it is precisely for the purpose of compelling the stubborn to 
respect others and inspire ideas of right to the obstinate and refractory that 
public authority is necessary—in such a state, I repeat, can exist only anarchy. 
which is the disordered tyranny of the many; or despotism, which is the 
tyranny of only one. 

r. Luu. I would like now to proceed with some of these effects 
of these various recommermiations of ours. 

The office of controller general—or, all the accounting of the Gov- 
ernment of Mexico, was under the secretary of the treasury, similar 
to our Government in the United States, which practically means 
that the secretary of the treasury receives, spends, and audits his 
own accounts. 

After considerable study it seemed to us the best thing to do would 
be to take the accounting out from under the secretary of the treas- 
ury and make it an independent office. 


r 
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As I stated, we began organizing along about February of 1918, 
and we installed a complete new system in the customhouses, the 
subtreasuries, in the internal-revenue offices, and the subtreasury in 
Mexico City. 

After the system began working, along about April and May, I 
received telegraphic reports—or the controller received telegraphic 
reports and daily reports from the collecting officers and disbursing 
officers all over the Republic. And I want to call your attention to 
that fact because of the fact it has been stated so repeatedly that the 
territory was not under Mr. Carranza’s control. 

From March, April, May, and June, of 1918, we received daily 
telegraphic reports from every collecting officer in the Republic with 
the exception, of course, of those offices in Lower California that 
could not be reached so easily by telegraph. The Government funds 
in Mexico were collected by officers appointed by Carranza and were 
disbursed upon orders from the central treasury or were transferred 
from one office to another or were remitted to Mexico City. 

During all of that time I speak of there was only one office that 
I know of that we did not get reports from or was not in opera- 
tion; that was up in Moreles, I think, but I am not sure. That was 
discontinued for the lack of law and order or because it did not 
pay expenses. It is rather difficult to say how the territory was 
not under Carranza’s control when we were administering the 
finances and collecting revenues in practically every city in Mexico. 

Shortly after we began the organization of this office it appeared 
that another reform was necessary in order to secure economy in the 
finances and blue prints were drawn up of a monthly budget and an 
allotment system. Those were submitted to President Carranza and 
he approved them for immediate use. 

The budget for Mexico in Diaz’s time, the last years of Diaz’s 
régime, averaged from 100,000,000 to 110,000,000 pesos a year. The 
budget at this time, or for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1918, 
amounted to 177,000,000 pesos exclusive of any charges for the public 
debt. About that time Congress changed the fiscal year to the cal- 
endar year, and the new budget has been prepared amounting to 
178.000,000 pesos. That, of course, did not include any charges for 
the public debt, nor did it include 21,000,000 pesos which were set 
up for the department of munitions. 

Senator BranpecEE. When you speak of the budget, do you mean 
-` the amount proposed to be collected as necessary or the amount that 
actually was collected in taxes? 

Mr. Litt. No, sir; the budget I speak of is the estimated expendi- 
tures of the Government. 

Senator BranpEecee. When you say it was 178,000,000 pesos at 
that time, was that amount actually collected ? | 

Mr. Litt. Well, I was just coming to that, Senator. 

Senator Branpecer. All right. 

Mr. Linn. That was the estimated expenditures of the Govern- 
ment. At that time the revenues of the Government did not equal 
that sum nor do they equal that sum yet, and it was therefore im- 
perative—— 

Senator BranpecEe. How near did it come to equaling the sum? 

Mr. Litt. Well, the revenues at that time, I think, were approxi- 
mately 11,000,000 pesos a month or 132,000,000 pesos a year. 
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ee BraNDEGEE. Then they were 50,000,000 shy, were they 
not? 

Mr. Luu. They were about 60,000,000 shy, about 5,000,000 pesos 
a month deficit. As I say, it early became apparent there that 
some means had to be taken to bring the expenditures within the 
revenues. This monthly budget, therefore, was adopted, based 
upon the congressional budget. Each head of a department was 
required to submit an estimate to President Carranza asking for 
the money that he needed to run his department for the succeeding 
month and specifying with more or less detail in that request what 
he wanted to do with the money. These requests were tabulated 
until sometime after conference we could see that the proposed 
expenditures were within the actual revenues and then they were 
approved, and that budget was set up in the department of control 
and we had a very real and effective control. When a department 
head drew checks or drew money up to the amount that he had been 
allowed, he stopped getting money. 

The effect of this procedure was to reduce the budget from a 
monthly basis of 16,500,000 pesos to approximately 10,500,000 pesos 
a month, which was somewhere within the revenues. 

Senator Branpecre. What was a peso worth then in American 
money, gold? 

Mr. Litt. You mean taking. the rate of exchange into considera- 
tion or the actual contents? 

Senator BRanDEGEE. The intrinsic contents? 

Mr. Lit. I think the Mexican gold coin is two-tenths of 1 per 
cent less than the American. 

Senator BRrANDEGEE. I mean, how much was a Mexican peso worth 
in American gold ? 

Mr. Litt. Fifty cents; that is, intrinsically worth that much. 

Senator Branpecet. That is what .I mean. How much was it 
considering the rate of exchange? 

Mr. Linu. Well, it varied from—it varied until 

Senator BranpecEe. Did it fluctuate—— 

Mr. Liu. Yes, sir. 

Senator BranpEGEE (continuing). Rapidly and frequently? 

Mr. Litt. Well, it fluctuated very frequently. The fluctuations 
were not very great, but there was a steady rise in the Mexican peso, 
or a steady decrease in the value of American currency, whichever 
way you look at it; that is, corresponding more or less with the rise 
in the price of silver. 

Senator Branpecer. For instance, do you happen to remember 
what was the value of the peso when you went to Mexico and what 
was its value after you had been there a year and a half? 

Mr. LiL. Well, the value of the peso— 

Senator Branpecee. We can find out if you do not happen to re- 
member it, of course. It is a matter of record. 

Mr. Lı. There are so many different ways of figuring that thing 
down there. The peso was worth about 52 cents American at the 
time I went there and it ranged up to 58 cents, as I remember it. 

Senator Branpecer. Were those the extreme limits of the range? 

Mr. Luu. I think it went to 59 or 60 at one time. 

Senator BranpreGEE. Well, about from 52 to 60? 
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Mr. Litt. Yes. Now, that decrease in the American money or in- 
crease in the Mexican money did not depend exclusively on the in- 
creased price of silver, because the increased price of silver made the 
Mexican coins so valuable they were smuggled out of the country, 
which created a great shortage of currency in Mexico and this prem- 
ium I speak of was due as much to the shortage of currency as to the 
increased price of silver. 

Senator BranpecEE. What were the other principal causes for this 
ier other than the increased cost of silver or the price of 
silver ? 

Mr. Lı. There were none that I know of, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. I thought you said that was the principal 
cause but there were others. 

Mr. Liu. Well, the price of silver and the shortage in the cur- 
rency. 

Senator BranpvecEe. What was the increased cost of silver due to 
other than the decreased production of the mines—the war situation ? 

Mr. Linu. The war situation. Silver went up, as you remember, 
from I think 60 until the time we made our first currency investiga- 
tion, when it was $1.08. 

Senator Branpecer. There was a large increase all over the world ? 

Mr. Law. Yes, sir. Silver at $1.08 made the Mexican peso worth 
more as bullion than it was as currency and it practically all went 
out of existence. 

I ought to state probably that the Carranza revolutionary gov- 
ernment had issued large quantities of paper currency which de- 
preciated very rapidly up to about November, 1916, I think, when it 
was not received any longer by the merchants. That situation placed 
the Mexican Government on a purely metallic currency basis. They 
had no paper currency and no means of getting anything and what 
currency they had they had to coin. 

Senator BranpecEE. Was there a corresponding decrease in the 

price of commodities when this increase in the value of currency oc- 
curred ? 
_ Mr. Lit. Well, there was a tremendous—of course, a tremendous 
increase in the price of commodities when charged in the paper cur- 
rency, because the paper currency depreciated, and I fancy it took a 
thousand pesos to buy an article worth 1 peso at the time. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. But did the price of currency and the price of 
commodities rise at the same time there in Mexico? 

Mr. Lizz. Well, I do not know how to express that exactly, Sena- 
tor, but with the adoption of the paper currency the commodities were 
raised in price as expressed in that paper currency to offset the de- 
preciation. á 

Senator BrRAxNDEGFE. I understood you to say there was no paper 
currency in circulation. 

Mr. Luu. I thought you were speaking of that time. After- 
wards, when the metallic currency came in, I think there was—I do 
not think the price of merchandise in Mexico was increased as a 
result of that currency reform. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I had supposed the cheaper currency gener- 
aR made higher prices and the dearer currency made lower prices. 

r. Litt. Well, that currency in Mexico was not cheap, Senator, 
and it was hard to get. l 
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Senator Branpecer. I know, and being very high I should have 
thought prices would have been low. That is, I should think the 
more money the peso was worth the more it would buy in the market 
of commodities. 

Mr. Liz. You are not speaking of the paper currency, are you, 
but the metallic? 

Senator Branpeces. I am speaking of the peso. You say bullion 
was the only thing in circulation there for awhile. 

Mr. Lur. Yes. 

Senator Branpeces. Well, they bought and sold at that time, and 
the commodities must have had some ratio of relation to the price of 
the peso or bullion. If you do not know about that, I will not ques- 
tion you about it. 

Mr. Lu. It is slightly out of my field. It is a question of eco- 
nomics. l 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Just proceed as you want to. 

Mr. Lux. But the price of commodities was considerably higher 
than it is in the United States, and that was due largely to the em- 
Ree placed by the United States on the exportation of articles to 

exico. 

The CHarrman. What articles were embargoed? 

Mr. Luu. I believe practically all foodstuffs were only shipped by 

rmission, and the war trade act restricted traders in Mexico from 
importing stuff if they were not known to the department. 

he Cuarmman. Do you mean the blacklist? What other restric- 
tion was there upon the traders in Mexico? 

Pardon me for interrupting you at this time, Senator. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I have no further line of questions to ask. 

The CHarMan. It is right there that I want to find out what 
foodstuffs were embargoed and what traders in Mexico were re- 
fused permission to buy stuff? 

Mr. Lux. Of course, the people on the blacklist could: not get 
goods and there seemed to be a general—it was generally stated down 
there that it was very difficult indeed to get goods from the United 
States even if you were an American citizen, owing to the shortage 
of those goods in the United States. 

Senator Branprcer. It was not an embargo, was it? It was diffi- 
cult to get goods here, too, was it not? 

Mr. Lit. I do not think I used that word correctly. There was no 
embargo. That was not the thing I meant. 

The CHarrman. Shipments of sugar were restricted, as they were 
to other countries; shipments of flour in some respects were restricted, 
as they were to other countries. 

Mr. Liu. Corn, ham, and fats. 

Well, the adoption of this monthly budget, as I stated. reduced the 
expenditures of the Government from about 16,500,000 pesos to ap- 
proximately 10,500,000 pesos a month. 

These economies were secured very largely through Mr. Carranza 
himself. I had a number of conferences with him and he took a 
great deal of interest in the budget as printed. and was constantly at 
work with his blue pencil trying to reduce expenditures and, inci- 
dentally, to eliminate dishonest officials and trying to get honest ones. 
An instance I saw there was when he was studying the budget of the 
department of communications and saw 30 or 40 engineers there, and 
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he said, “Are we doing any construction work now?” They said, 
“ No; we haven't any money for it.” “ Well, we don’t need engineers, 
do we?” They said, “ No,” and Mr. Carranza drew his pencil around 
these engineers. That is only an instance of the way Mr. Carranza 
was operating down there on this spending situation. 

At the same time, or along about two or three months later, we 
organized the department of purchases, which centralized all the 
purchasing of the Mexican Government in one man or one bureau. 
Previous to that time practically all purchases had been made by the 
different bureaus or offices in the Government, and I think there were 
probably 500 purchasing agents scattered through the offices. That 
bureau is also now running. ‘The department of munitions was an- 
other bureau which was not created at our suggestion, but was an out- 
growth of our suggestion to consolidate all the purchasing of the 
Government in cne department. Mr. Carranza thought it would be 
better to have the military supplies separate from the civil. 

I do not know how much of this is of interest, Senator. I would be 
glad to have any leading questions about anything you want to know. 

The Cuarrman. Well, you are testifying as to the natural condition 
of Mexico, as I understand, and your familiarity with it. There will 
be some questions likely that will suggest themselves to me later and 
probably as you go along. Just go ahead and make any further 
statement that you have to make, and then when you conclude with 
what you think is necessary I will ask you some questions. 

Mr. Litt. My last time down there I made quite a complete study 
of the debt situation down there, and that report is in the press now 
and will be out in two or three days. 

The Crnarrman. Well, if you could give us a synopsis of it from 
what you have there, as shortly as possible, I would be glad to have 
that now. I donot mean necessarily to itemize it. 

Mr. Linu. Well, the debt statement, or the national debt of Mexico, 
is divided as between the prerevolution period and the post-revolu- 
tion period. I consider that the prerevolution period ended with 
June 30, 1911, which was shortly after Limantour and Diaz resigned 
from office. At that time the Mexican debt was approximately 
425,000,000 pesos. 

From June 30, 1911, to the end of December, 1918, there was 
issued by Huerta about 190,000,000 pesos. Now, in that portion of 
the debt which was issued by the Huerta government a very small 
proportion of that was issued to pay debts incurred by the Madero 
administration. 

Large quantities of the balance of that—well, the information 
is very lax regarding where it went to. We know part of it was 
used to purchase the Mexican National Packing Co., and I think 
something like 80,000,000 pesos was given to John DeKay to pur- 
chase arms abroad. I believe that Mr. DeKay purchased a ship 
load of arms and kept them waiting in Spain at the outbreak of 
the European war, and I understand resold them to Belgium, so 
Mexico never got the arms and is out that much money. 

There are various other circumstances connected with the issue of 
these bonds which makes it very hard to determine whether the 
present administration should assume payment of those bonds or 
not. It will have, probably, to be a subject of arbitration. 

Up to December 
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The Cuatrman. Why should there be any question about it if they 
were regularly issued? Were these bonds regularly issued or not? 

Mr. Lac I can not tell, Senator. The information regarding 
those is not obtainable from any source—from government sources. 
The records for two years down there were practically destroyed 
or not kept. 

The CHarrman. The bonds were issued under authority of the 
Madero congress, were they not? 

Mr. Lr. I think the authority was granted by the Madero con- 
gress, but they were not issued until after Madero was killed. 

The Cramman. Has any money been obtained upon the bonds, 
the actual bonds? 

Mr. Luu. Yes, sir; 6,000,000 pounds were sold to the British 
banks. 

The Cuarrman. By whom? 

Mr. Luu. By the Mexican Government—Huerta. 

The Cramman. Was there any money obtained by the Madero 
government on the strength of this bond issue? 

Mr. Luu. I think not, sir, because the Madero government owe 
about 42,000,000 pesos and the proceeds of these £6,000,000 which 
Huerta secured—that was sold at about 90, and he secured some- 
thing like 50,000,000 pesos after the discount, and 40,000,000 of the 
50,000,000 pesos he received were used to pay off the 42,000,000 
indebtedness of the Huerta administration. 

That seemed to me was a clean-cut transaction. 

The Cuamman. He obtained those funds from a deposit of the 
bonds originally to secure a loan in New York, did he? 

Mr. Lu. I think not; I think that was floated in Europe. 

The CHarmman. But prior to the flotation in Belgium, France, 
Great Britain, and the United States, in which J. P. Morgan & Co. 
took part, there were some of the first issue of these bonds deposited 
with certain bankers in New York for a loan, were there not? 

Mr. Lait. I think prior to that issue, Senator, there was a $20,000,- 
000 loan made by the Madero government, made in New York, which 
was repaid by the proceeds of these £6,000,000. 

The CuarrMan. That is what I referred to, and the loan was from 
Speyer & Co., was it not? 

Mr. Litt. I am not sure about that; that is a loan that is out of 
existence. I have it among my papers somewhere. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes, sir; in anticipation of the sale of these bonds, 
and they were trying to place the bonds prior to the actual issue of 
the bonds, and obtained a loan, as I understand, which loan was 
repaid by Huerta after the placing of these bonds by the syndicate, 
. Was it not? 

Mr. Li. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. I have all the advertising literature sent out in 
the attempt to place the bonds. 

Mr. Livi. That particular bond issue was secured hy a mortgage 
or pledge of all the remaining customs in Mexico. The existing 
pledge amounted, as you probably know, to 62 per cent of the cus- 
toms. and this particular issue was guaranteed by a pledge of the 
remaining 38 per cent of the customs. 

The CHairman. Now, the question in my mind is this: You said 
that this last bond issue would probably have to be arbitrated because 
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there is a dispute as to where the funds went, and what De Kay did 
with portions of the money, etc. Would the fact that the Govern- 
ment, through its agents, disposed of bonds, and the agents did not 
account for the proceeds, or in some way the proceeds did not reach 
the Government, invalidate the bonds or justify the Government 
in- 


Mr. Litt. No; I would not say so, but if there was any fraud 
attached to the issue it would seem to me the question might probably 
be raised, and the circumstances surrounding the issue of these bonds 
before judgment was passed as to whether payments should be made. 

The Cuarrman. Of course, there might be proper grounds for 
repudiation of any debt. We have some examples of that to-day, 
and I am frank to say that in our own country we have some his- 
torical examples of the repudiation of State debts. 

Mr. Litt. The question was raised about repudiation in connec- 
tion with the negotiations with the bankers and the Mexican Gov- 
ernment distinctly declines to repudiate anything. Now, repudia- 
tion contemplates or means that where a man has the means to pay his 
debts and declines to pay them he repudiates them. The failure to 
pay a debt when a man has not the means to pay it is not repudiation 
in any sense of the word. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, certainly not; but I understood you to refer 
to probable repudiation, or, in other words, that the legality of the 
debt was questioned, not the question of their having the money to 
pay it but of their willingness to pay it. 

Mr. Liz. Oh, I question that from what evidence I get of it, and 
it would not be fair to ask Mexico to pay that entire bond issue, 
which amounts to £20,000,000, without some investigation to see 
whether she is liable and whether she should pay it. Part of it I do 
not think there is any question about. There is another part of it I 
think there is a very real question about. 

The CuarrMan. She has passed through the same experience before. 

Mr. Linx. Yes; and she has had to pay, and various methods 
have been used to make her pay since 1823. 

The CHarrmMan. You were speaking of the indebtedness. 

Mr. Liu. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. And you say that it was 425,000,000 pesos ap- 
proximately when Diaz went out and that Huerta added about 
190,000,000 pesos? 

Mr. Litz. Yes. And there are 53,000,000 pesos which the present 
Carranza Government borrowed from the banks of issue, and ap- 
proximately 25,000,000 pesos more which are due to employees of 
the Mexican Government for failure to get salaries. That is, only 
part salaries are being paid in the Government at the present time 
and the difference between their salary and what they get is to be 
paid them in bonds. 

The CuarrmMan. Right there, what proportion are they getting? 

Mr. Litt. I think they are getting 75 per cent. They were getting 
75 per cent when I was down there. 

The CuarrMan. How is that being paid? 

Mr. Linz. In gold and silver. There is no other way of paying 
it. I think for a month or two there the percentage was decreased 
to 50 per cent to tide over a stringency, but it later was increased 
again. 
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That same thing, Senator, has been done—well, Diaz started it 
when he went into office. That is the first thing he did, was to 
take that means to economize in the government service. 

The total obligations of the Mexican Government on December 
18, 1918, were 695,000,000 pesos. 

The Cuarrman. I have seen that calculation made before, but I 
notice that Luis Cabrera apparently raised the limit very recently. 
He is the minister of hacienda, is he not? 

Mr. Linu. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. I notice he has recently fixed it in round num- 
bers, as late as August 24, at one billion. 

Mr. Liz. One million pesos? 

The CHaIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Liu. Well, I do not know his exact wording there, Senator, 
but on this debt that I speak of of 695,000,000 pesos there is 170,000.- 
000 pesos of interest due, which makes a total apparent liability, I 
will say, of 865,000,000 pesos or practically 866,000,000 pesos. Now, 
in the—— 

The CHarrman. Well, there is this 25 per cent held back on salaries 
that is supposed to be accounted for. Have you got that in the state- 
ment ? 

Mr. Linz. I have got that in this statement; yes, sir; everything 
that I could find. 

Now, the Mexican railway (sic) has guaranteed a certain issue 
of bonds of the national railways, I think amounting to something 
like $50,000,000. It is obligated to pay that, but that is not due and 
will not be due for a number of years yet, so I do not know whether 
Mr. Cabrera includes that in his statement or not. : 

The CuatrMan. Who has guaranteed that? 

Mr. Luu. The Mexican Government, and probably Mr. Cabrera in- 
cludes in there money needed to pay claims, which is not included, of 
course, in any statement of her debt. 

The CuairMan. Well, this guarantee of the Mexican Government 
of the railroad indebtedness, if you classify the railroad as an asset, 
whether the fifty millions is due or to become due later, it is a liability. 

Mr. Lity. Well, I did not want to confuse the issue in my reports. 

The Cuarrman. Not at all, but we were trying to arrive at how 
Mr. Cabrera calculated the total indebtedness. 

Mr. Lint. Yes. Now, in considering the debt problem of Mexico, 
it seemed to-me, and I have so stated in this report, that is in the 
press—I am very sorry I have not a copy here. but I did not have 
time to get it—it seems to me the first thing we should do, or any 
level-headed business man would do in studying the debt of Mexico 
would be to ascertain what Mexico could pay in debt service. If her 
revenues in the future are 130,000,000 pesos a month she will un- 
doubtedly need 100,000,000 pesos for the current operations, which 
would leave about 30,000,000 pesos for debt service. By debt serv- 
ice I mean interest on the debt and amortization payments. With 
30,000,000 a year practically it means that Mexico could assume a 
debt of something like 550,000,000 pesos. 

The Cuarrman. You mean additional debt? 

Mr. Lii. No, sir; I mean total debt. That is the safe maximum 
of debt for the Reptblic of Mexico under her present financial situa- 
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tion after banditry has been suppressed. I can not say, of course, 
that my theories have been accepted very generally. 

The Cuarrman. That your theories have not been accepted where? 

Mr. Lir. By the Mexican Government or by anyone else that I 
have discussed it with. 

The CHarrman. Which do you mean, now, your theory that Mexico 
could ae and pay a debt of 550,000,000—that theory has not been 
accepted $ 

Mr. Litt. No; my theory that the debt of Mexico should not exceed 
550,000,000 pesos, or that she can not pay more than that. 

The CHarrmMan. You say that has not generally been accepted ? 

Mr. Litt. I am only speaking for myself now. I am not giving 
the Mexican Government’s views at all, but it seems it is just plain 
ee that if she can not pay any more than that that is all she can 
stand. 

The CHarrMAN. Sure. 

Mr. Luu. The only question is whether revenues in Mexico can 
be increased. 

The Cuarrman. Pardon me. 

Mr. Liu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Before we get away from the subject of the debt 
you have been discussing, you speak of the debt of 425,000,000 left 
by Diaz. What was the classification of that debt? How was it 
known? What was it called? 7 
Š ei Lity. Well, that was called in Mexico the interior and exterior 

Dt. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; the internal and external debt, as we know 
it generally ? 

r. Linu. Yes. 

ay CHAIRMAN. What were the proportions of that debt, if you 
reca 

Mr. Liu. I have that right here, I think. The exterior debt, ex- 
cluding the 6 per cent loan of 1913, would be about 200,000,000 
pesos—guaranteed debt. But in discussing that, Mr. Senator, it is 
exceedingly difficult to define what is an interior and exterior debt. 

The CHarrman. Well, it is not hard to understand in view of the 
fact that the exterior debt is the debt for the payment of which the 
duties vou speak of here were pledged. The import and export duties 
were not pledged for the internal debt at all. 

Mr. Lint. Well, in discussing this matter with bankers they take 
various views of external debt. As one gentleman insisted, 1t was 
all debt which was expressed in foreign currency, and the interior 
debt. was all debt which was expressed in Mexican currency. 

The CHairMan. But the external debt of Mexico was all funded 
two or three different times, finally funded in 1899, was it not? 

Mr. Lit. That is the old English debt; that is the final conclusion 
of the old British debt. It was partly refunded in 1910 by Liman- 
tour. 

The Cuairman. But in the refunding the contracts were made 
with this 62 per cent of the duties to be applied to that debty then 
for the 190.000.000 which you speak of the balance of the duties 
were pledged, and that is for the external debt, not for the internal 
debt. at all. 

Mr. Litt. No; there are no duties pledged on the—that is the 
point I was coming up to when I said it was very difficult to decide 
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what was an exterior and interior debt. You take the so-called in- 
terior debts of Vera Cruz, the State of Tamaulipas. 

The CHarrman. I am not speaking of the State debts. I am 
speaking of the national debts. 

Mr. Litt. But those are all assumed by the national government 
and the national government is responsible for them and they are 
all guaranteed by a portion of the customs. 

ow the internal debt which is not guaranteed is that 5 per cent 
municipal loan of 1905 of the City of Mexico and the debt of 1904 
of 74,000,000 pesos. 

Now a lot of these interior debts that were expressed in Mexican 
currency were actually sold on the London market and are.held 
abroad. 

The CuHairman. It makes no difference whether sold abroad or 
where sold. There were certain revenues pledged to the external 
debt and then the internal debt was to be paid from other sources 
entirely. Of course, if the Mexican congress from time to time, or 
the Mexican Government, had an excess over the sinking fund and 
interest on the external debt they could apply the balance to the 
internal debt, but after the last issue of 190,000,000 they could not 
apply it at all until the entire foreign debt or external debt was paid 
o 


Mr. Lizz. Permit me to state, Senator, the classification I gave 
is not the classification generally in use, because the external debt, 
according to Mexican classification, always includes this municipal 
loan of 1899, sold in London, and the 4 per cent gold loan in 1904 
which was sold in New York. 

The CuarmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Lii. Now those two debts are not secured in any way by 
the customs. 

The Ciratrman. That is what I am speaking of. That is what 
the Mexicans always call part of their internal debt. 

Mr. LiL. I beg pardon, they include both those as external debts— 
exterior. Their definition of exterior does not mean the debt. is 
secured by a pledge of the cvstoms. 

The CuHarrman. Of course, from 35 years of actual experience 
with them in buying their bonds and using their bonds I had a 
different idea. 

Mr. Liz, Well, I am merely giving you the conclusion which has 
appeared in the memorials of the secretary of hacienda and publi- 
cations by the Mexican Government. 

The CuarrMan, Certainly. Doubtless on paper you are possibly 
very much more nearly correct than myself. Now, how much money 
did Diaz leave in the Treasury of Mexico? 

Mr. Luu. I believe about 72,000,000 pesos. I think that is the 
figure shown on the balance sheet on June 380, 1911. 

The Cuairman. Of course, in the debt of Mexico you are not in- 
cluding any of the repudiated currency ? 

Mr. Liu. No, sir. 

The Cuarrmayn. That is just wiped out and gone. 

Mr. Luu. No; that is possibly part of Mr. Cabrera’s statement, 
there. 
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The CHartrMan. No; it could not be, because we know about a 
billion and a half to be wiped out, but we do not know how much 
more. 

Mr. Livy. Well, permit me to explain the situation. The old cur- 
rency issued by Villa and Dieguez, and others of Carranza’s generals, 
was all brought in and consolidated at the time the Vera Cruz 
currency was issued. | 

The CHarrMan. Well, let us see whether it was. There is some 
of the first currency issued redeemable for provisionals. I have one 
$20 bill and one $10 bill here. Now here is a $5 bill and a $20 bill 
and a $100 bill of this issue. Here is a $1 bill and a $10 bill and a $5 
-bill-and a $20 bill of another issue. 

Mr. Lı. This issue is by Gen. Villa. 

The Cuarrman. Yes. You said that was exchangeable for other 
moneys. | 

Mr. Liu. It was up to a certain time; I think up to the time Mr. 
Villa and President Carranza were together. There were general 
laws passed which provided that all currency was to be redeemed be- 
fore a certain period, if not redeemed they were to be made void. 

The CHarirMaANn. There is a $10 bill and a $5 bill of the Sonora 
currency. 

Mr. Linu. This is a State currency note, is it not? 

The CHarirMan. Yes; but it is all for the revolution. Now here 
are some of the provisionals, and it is only this issue of money that 
was provided for redemption under the Carranza decree. These are 
what are known as the Carranza provisionals. I have a $20 bill and 
a $5 bill. Now that money is redeemable, or was redeemable up to 
a certain date. It is now no good. 

Mr. Litt. Well, a discussion of this thing, Senator, without the 
actual facts is liable not to get us anywhere. I have all the laws from 
the time Mr. Carranza was First Chief up to the present time relat- 
ing to currency. I do not know whether they are covered by Prof. 
Kemmerer in his book or not. He has a separate book on that. 

The CHarrman. When you say the laws you mean you have the 
orders of Gen. Carranza as First Chief? 

Mr. LiL. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. You have no law with reference to the currency ? 

Mr. Lint, Well. he was the only authority at the time. I do not 
conceive of any law 

The CyarrmMan. Well, the constitution of 1857 was in effect and 
so were all the laws of the Republic except as he set them aside by 
decree or order. 

Mr. Litt. I do not see that the constitution of 1857 prohibited 
Mr. Carranza from issuing paper currency. If it did he did not ob- 
serve it. 

The CHarrMan. Of course he did not. 

Mr. Lint. But this paper currency was issued by practically all 
the generals when they started the revolution. 

The CHarrMan. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Litt. After the revolution got going they tried to centralize 
that function and they issued an order or passed a law, whichever 
is the proper term, providing that all these issues were to be re- 
deemed in one currency. Now, that was all brought to a head in 
the Vera Cruz currency. Then there was so much falsification of 
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that currency they provided for the new currency which they called 
the infalsificables. | 

The CHarrman. Noncounterfeitable money. 

Mr. Liz. Noncounterfeitable money, which was printed by the 
American Bank Note Co. Now, there was some time given—there 
is a question whether sufficient time was given—after the issue of 
this new currency for the holders of the old currency to redeem 
their notes, but at any rate, according to the orders issued, all this 
old currency is out of existence. 

The CHarrMan. Yes; they repudiated everything except the non- 
counterfeitables with the exception of Monclova paper 5,000,000 
pesos, constitutionalist paper 25,000,000 pesos, paper of the p 
visional government 42,625,000 pesos. ' 

Paper of the provisional government of Vera Cruz, 599,329,221 
pesos, or a total of 671,954,221 pesos. Now, that is all they agreed 
to exchange or to take up with the noncounterfeitable money. 

Mr. Lı. 600,000,000? 

The CHAIRMAN. 671,954,221 pesos. 

Mr. LiL. I can not give you any—well, if that is all they agreed 
to redeem is there any more they said they would not? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yen all this paper you have there, with the ex- 
ception of one $10 bill and one $5 bill was repudiated.’ That was 
never taken up at all; never agreed to be taken up. 

Mr. Litt. There is a very good reason, I should say, for that. If 
these generals, without authority—generals were operating in their 
own territory and issuing paper currency without authority, I do 
not see how any central authority could recognize that. 

The CuarrMan. I am stating the facts. I am not arguing the ques- 
tion whether they could do it. And this Chao currency, the Sonora 
State currency, was issued when Mr. Carranza went over to Sonora 
and established his so-called government in that State of Sonora. 
And the Chao currency was issued by Manuel Chao, acting governor 
of the State of Chihuahua. This money you have here is the only 
money that was provided to be taken up, this State of Chihuahua 
money, this Sonora money, and this Manuel Chao currency. 

Mr. Linz. The Chao currency to which you refer was issued by 
Francisco Villa. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Liu. I hope it is not the opinion of this committee that the 
Carranza government should redeem Villa currency. I believe that 
the currency issued by Villa prior to his break with Carranza was 
recognized by Carranza, but no currency issued by Villa after that 
time was recognized. 

ae CHarMaANn. That is all right. We can establish that by actual 
proof, 

Mr. Litt. In looking into the financial situation I had to go into 
this thing. and I have my working napers somewhere showing the 
actual amount of paper currency taken in and burned, and I can 
give you much information, if you desire it. 

The CHarrman. I think I have all that here. However, if I find 
I have not later I would be very glad to have you clear the matter 
up, because there are a great many thousands of Americans and other 
business men, as well as Mexicans, who would be very glad to know 
that there was ever any effort made to take up any of this currency. 
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I can say to you that all of this currency that I have handed you 
came to me through an American bank. 

Mr. LiL. Well, there was a lot of that currency which was not 
redeemed which was not presented by the people because when the 
decree came out authorizing the issuance, or the giving out of new 
money for the old money, lots of people did not think the new money 
was any better than the old and did not take advantage of it. 

The CHarrMaNn. You do not think that applied to American bank- 
ers and Mexican bankers over the Republic, do you? 

Mr. Liu. I should not be surprised if it applied to all of them. 

The Cuarrman. It is a fortunate thing if that is true. 

Mr. Liu. But, Senator, American bankers probably did not hold 
this money at the time those decrees were issued. l 

The Carman. Yes; they did. I showed you the memorandum, 
this memorandum made by the bank: “ Carranza first issue redeem- 
able by provisionals.” This was given me by the bank in Nogales, 
not 50 yards from the house of Pani, the ambassador. This, Car- 
ranza issued at Vera Cruz, the legal tender, was the part they did 
not turn in, and that is all they could turn in. 

Mr. Lı. The only question in my mind is did the banks hold 
this over the period stated by the decree or did these bills come 
into the bank from their depositors after the period for their re- 
demption had expired? | 

The CuHarrMan. I will ask you where you got your information, 
Mr. Lill, with reference to the redemption of this currency ? 

Mr. Litt. As I stated, I went into the redemption department of 
the Treasury and I made an investigation to determine the liability 
of the Mexican Government for issued currency. 

The Cuarrman. Understand me, I have no doubt in the world— 
I understand you are a responsible accountant and I have no doubt 
in the world you reached an honest conclusion, but your conclusions 
are limited by the information you had. I am simply asking for 
my information, what information you had, and where you got it? 

Mr. Livy. The more questions of that kind you ask the better 
I will be pleased, Senator. 

I first tried to set out a balance sheet of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and in order to do that I had to know the assets and liabili- 
ties. One thing that struck.me first was currency and it took 
considerable time to get the information, and I based my Judgment 
upon the record of decrees showing when these different currencies 
were redeemable and when they became void, but I haven’t got 
my papers here, but it is my recollection they were all taken up 
into that Vera Cruz issue which was later converted into the in- 
falsificables. I think, as near as I can find out, there was about 
750,000,000 pesos of that currency issued. 

A very large part of that has been redeemed, and has been 
burned. 

The CuHarrmMan. I have the exact amount here which has been 
burned. 

Mr. Liz. You mean burned by the Government? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lau. I think it is estimated by the Government that Presi- 
dent Carranza in his message mentioned 350,000,000 pesos, but it is 
my judgment there were not more than 300,000,000 out at June 30, 
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1917. Since that time the Government has been redeeming that cur- 
rency by requiring a payment of part taxes in paper currency. This 
currency is being redeemed at the rate of about 60,000,000 pesos a 
year. It was only worth 20 centavos, or 10 cents American. 

The CHamman. There were 41,863,773 exchanged for gold at 
10 per cent; 4,040,956 exchanged directly in infalsificables at 10 per 
cent; 65,985,174 lost by the public; 560,064,318 immediately ex- 
changed, or a total of 671,954,221 infalsificables. This memoran- 
dum from which I am reading is, to my mind, from perfectly satis- 
factory sources and, I think, corresponds fairly closely—— 

Mr. Litt. I do not know where your source is, Senator. I can 
only give you my source. ? 

The CHarrman. We are not very far apart. But what I was 
asking, Mr. Lill, was simply as to the source of your information, 
which is, I understand, from the Carranza decrees in reference to 
the different currencies. 

Mr. Lir. You might say the daily cash transactions of the Mex- 
ican treasury covering over a period of a year or two, I do not 
think there are over 150,000,000 outstanding now. 

The Cuarrman. No; I doubt whether there is that much. 

Mr. Lur. Nobody knows. 

The Cuamman. That is all the pesos they agreed to redeem? 

Mr. Litu. There is any quantity of the other that, as I understand, 
they have agreed to redeem up to a certain time, and upon failure to 
present them were declared void. 

The CrarrmMan,. Yes; there is no question about the correctness 
of your information except that mine goes a little bit further. There 
were various of these generals who at one time or another were with 
Carranza and then would quit him and then again would go back 
with him, and whenever one of them quit him it was customary to 
declare that the money was not any good that was outstanding. 
Those who finally were with him at the time you mention—for in- 
stance, at that particular time there was Gen. Villareal and others. 
Villareal was his governor of the State of Coahuila, but the Villareal 
money was not Monclova money. 

Mr. Linz. It was not redeemed. 

The CuHarrman. No; neither was the original Bank of Torreon 
money ever redeemed, nor the Bank of Sonora, although it was taken 
and used; also the Banco Minero in Chihuahua. 

Mr. Liu. You mean the bank notes? 

The Cuarrman. Taken and used and made legal tender, and then 
repudiated. The banks have been trying to get it secured. That is 
the reason I was asking you for the sources of your information, 
because if you had investigated outside—of course, however, it was 
not your business to do so— 

Mr. Lr. I did, Senator. I was in constant conference with 
Muirhead, of the Canadian Bank, and others. I discussed this thing 
with them quite often. . 

The CuargMan. Those were the City of Mexico banks? 

Mr. Liu. I know the business of some of those banks outside. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you know what the banking system of Mexico 
was, Mr. Lill, prior to the revolution ? 

Mr. Litt. The banking system ! 

The CHamman. Yes. 
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Mr. Liz. I think I have an idea; yes, sir; I think I know it. 

The CuHarrman. All the banks, the State banks, throughout the 
entire Republic, or practically all of them, had a form, a combina- 
tion, you might call it, working through the Banco Central, and the 
other issues were handled in that way through that bank. 

Mr. Liz. By whom? 

The CHarrmMan. By the Banco Central, backed by the Mexican 
Government. 

Mr. Li. A kind of cooperative effort? 

The CHarrman,. Yes, sir. For instance, at one time just shortly 
prior to the revolution, the henequen crop was saved by the Bank of 
Yucatan coming to their assistance. That scheme was ruled out by 
Limantour and Enrique Creel, and prior to that time these bank 
notes did not circulate in any other State. The Bank of Sonora 
nates were not good in the State of Chihuahua. The Banco Minero 
did not; and both of those banks were as strong as any bank, almost, 
that we have in the United States, banks of five to ten million dollars 
capital. Still their notes did not circulate outside of the particular 
State until the formation of this banking system under the Banco 
Central, City of Mexico. The Bank of London, in Mexico City, and 
other banks in the City of Mexico, were not, except as they might 
handle business and capital with the other banks, members of this 
pee banking system, which extended into every State of the 

epublic. 

“Mr. Lit. They did not have to be, Senator, because notes of the 
Bank of London and of the national bank were accepted in all parts 
of the Republic under their charter. These other banks did not have 
this privilege. 

The CuHarrMan. I understand that, but the Bank of Sonora notes 
and the Banco Minero in Chihuahua and in Hermosillo were ac- 
cepted, or any of their branch bank notes were accepted, on the Bank 
of London. The practice was, as to their own notes, that if there 
was. a discount it was only that necessary to cover transmission. 

Mr. Litl. You are familiar, of course, with the increase in the 
authority to issue bank notes? 

The CuHarrman. Since when do you mean? 

Mr. Litt. From Huerta’s time. 

The CuarrmMan. I will admit that I paid very little attention to 
presidential decrees as affecting banks or Government finances. 

Mr. Linu. The national Dank were allowed to issue two for one, 
- I believe—2 pesos for every dollar of deposits and capital. I am 
speaking from recollection now. I would have to verify that from 
my report. 

The Cuarrman. When did Mexico go on a gold basis? 

Mr. Lııı. Well, I should say it went on a gold basis in 1905, with 
the reorganization of the currency, although Kemmerer takes some 
exception to that, due to some provision in the law. I think it is 
purely technical. 

The CHarrMan. The effort of the Carranza government has been 
not to put Mexico on a gold basis, but to actually take up this out- 
standing currency on some immediate basis and to provide then a 
metallic reserve for the protection of outstanding currency. 

Mr. Litt. When we got there, Senator, there was no paper cur- 
rency in circulation. All this currency that you speak of was hoarded 
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and there was no market for it, and it was not passing. To protect 
that outstanding currency depended entirely upon the ability of 
Mexico to secure funds for it. Our part there was to provide Mexico 
with a new currency system, and we suggested a paper currency with 
an adequate gold reserve to be maintained, which could not be 
adopted, because Mexico could not get the gold or could not put the 
gold aside to provide the reserve. 

The Cuarrman. How long did the effort continue to convert the 
paper into metallic money while you were there? 

Mr. Liz. I do not believe there was any effort made to do that, 
Senator. The paper currency practically disappedred in November, 
1916, and they started on a metallic basis. I do not know of any 
currency being redeemed from that time on. 

The CuarrMan. From 1916? 

Mr. Litu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How are these infalsificables redeemed ? 

Mr. Litt. They are redeemed in this way: Every dollar of taxa- 
tion by certain prescribed taxes require 1 peso of infalsificable cur- 
rency in addition, a surtax. 

ane CuHairMAN. What was the rate of exchange under Circular 
135 

Mr. Li. I do not recollect that particular circular, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. I have it here; 32 infalsificables for 1 peso of gold. 

Mr. Liu. Thirty-two pesos, you mean? 

The CuHatrmMan. Yes, sir. And then under Circular 142, 150 in- 
falsificables to each peso gold in payment of taxes and wages. 

That was followed by another decree of March 29. 1917, with 
reference to infalsificables; do you know what the effect of that 
decree was? 

Mr. Litt. What was that decree? Have you got that decree here? 

The CHarrMaANn. No; I have not. 

Mr. Liu. I think probably that decree was issued merely for the 
purpose of providing a basis for exchange operations with the banks 
as to debts expressed in the old currency. Iam not sure, though. 

The CuHairMan. No; it was to the effect—I have not the decree 
here—of placing an additional tax of 1 peso infalsificable for each 
peso gold on import duties so as to get in the infalsificables. Where 
there was a peso gold import duty, then they adopted a decree that 
you had to pay an additional peso of infalsicable so as to get the in- 
falsificables in. That was also on the production of petroleum. 

Mr. Liu. Internal taxation, too, I think. 

The CuarrMan. You spoke of the administration's collection of 
customs and your getting constant notices as to the collections, ete. 
Did you get reports from the ports of Nogales and Agua Prieta? 

Mr. Liu. It is my recollection that we did. That situation was 
handled by Roberto Pesquera, who was agent for the Mexican Gov- 
ernment on the American side, and as I understood it he collected 
the money from that section of the field deposited in American banks 
and transmitted it down in another way. It is my recollection, sir, 
that we had telegraphic reports from every office in the Mexican 
Republic. 

The CuHamman. I was wondering how closely you checked up the 
reports with actual receipts. 

. Luu. You mean by that, making a field audit? 
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The CHarrman. Yes; or making any other kind of an audit. 
When you got reports of collections for a certain month, did you 
check that report up with the actual receipts which were forwarded 
to the City of Mexico? 

Mr. Litt. Yes, sir; they were all checked up in the audit section. 

The Cuarrmayn. Did you have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Litt. We organized it. 

The Crramman. I mean, personally. Did you check it with the 
telegraphic reports as to the receipts ? 

r. Litt. With the telegraphic reports? 

The Crarrman. Well, any report. 

Mr. Litu. The telegraphic report was merely for information to 
allow the Executive to administer the affairs of the country. We had 
every officer render a monthly report with all supporting vouchers, 
which received quite a thorough audit in the central office. 

The Cuarrman. Did you pass among those vouchers the amounts 
retained by the military authorities of the State, for instance, of 
Sonora, for military expenses? How was that accounted for? 

Mr. Litt. At one time I believe you referred to the extraordinary 
expenses each general was provided with at a certain time. Those 
were passed upon along about May or June, or possibly after that, 
when Mr. Carranza got after that and practically cut that thing out. 
I know we cut out thos® extraordinary expenses of that character in 
Vera Cruz from eight hundred thousand a month, or something like 
that, to five or six thousand. That was a very great evil. 

The Cuarrman. Yes; it was a very great evil; but the question is, 
Did you find it was a necessary evil or one that could be remedied ? 

Mr. Litt. It apparently has been remedied by the President now, 
Senator, by cutting it out, reducing it. 

The CrairMan. You are speaking of Vera Cruz, but I was inquir- 
ing as to the Northern States with euch I happen to be more directly 

ersonally familiar than I have been for years with the Southern 
States. Take Cantu, for instance. How much money did Cantu 
ever turn over to the Carranza Government? 

Mr. Litt. Where was he governor? He was governor, was he 
not 

The CriairMan. Governor of Lower California, and is now. 

Mr. Litt. I do not know whether he ever turned any money over. 
My recollection is that the receipts of Lower California were hardly 
sufficient to pay expenses. 

The CuarrMan. You do not remember about the State of Sonora ? 
That is one of the largest States. 

Mr. Litt. We do not get any report from the States. We merely 
get reports of the Federal officers. The State is just as separate from 
the Government as our States here are. 

The CuarrMan. I know that, Mr. Lill. I have been fairly familiar 
with the Mexican Government and State governments—I was going 
to say as familiar, almost, as I am with the United States. But I am 
speaking of the customhouses in the States. I imagine the custom- 
houses on the border of the United States, Nogales and Agua Prieta, 
opposite Douglas, are the two large customhouses in Arizona, and I 
happen to know something about how they are run and how the ex- 
pense is being paid, and I was inquiring of you if you had checked up 
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as to the amount of the customs actually collected and the amount 
which the National Government got out of it. 

Mr. Lr. I do not do that personally, and I do not know. I pre- 
sume that was done in the aaditing office. That would be covered by 
the audit. But if there was any discrepancy, and I believe there 
were a great many discrepancies, it would not be, as far as I could 
determine, in the account itself or in the form of transaction; that is, 
if a man was going to embezzle any money he would not render an 
account current to the Government or put in false vouchers. It 
was all worked in another way—by personal payments to officials 
for allowing stuff to go through without the proper vouchers. 

The Cuairman, I did not mean for a moment that there was any 
embezzlement on the part of the governor of Sonora, for example. 
There are certain State revenues to support the State government, 
and the national revenues are not supposed to go to the support of 
the State governments. I was wanting to know to whom the na- 
tional revenues went, of the State of Sonora, collected through the 
customs house, or the 20 per cent on land tax and supertax, on other 
States taxes, placed by the Federal Government, including, for in- 
stance, a mining tax, which is altogether a national tax. 

Mr. Litt. I can not answer that definitely, because all those taxes 
are collected. They come in and are reported to the central treasury. 
Two million pesos may be ordered remitted to Mexico City and a 
million pesos might have been remitted to some other place, or two 
million disbursed among various objects. It is almost impossible 
to tell that. ; 

The CHarrMan. Why did you come to the conclusion that Mexico 
can only afford a debt of 550,000,000 pesos when, under a debt of 
425,000,000 pesos, Diaz left 73,000,000 pesos in the treasury and had 
the country on a par basis in so far as its securities were concerned ? 

Mr. Liu. That 73,000,000 pesos, of course, Senator, was not the 
savings of any one year. That was the accumulation of probably 
eight years, seven or eight years, as I recall. The reason why I said 
that is that in Diaz’s time the national budget included the Federal 
districts—about 16,000,000 pesos, I think—and the expenses of the 
various Territories and a number of other things. The new budget 
does not include those. The laws now provide that the Federal 
District and the Territories shall be self-supporting, so that in any 
comparison of the two budgets you have either got to eliminate the 
Federal District from the Diaz budget or add a corresponding amount 
to the Carranza budget and eliminate the Federal Districts in those 
expenses, which would average about 90,000,000 pesos a year, of 
which practically 25,000,000 pesos were for payment of the debt. 
That would leave 56,000,000 pesos, approximately, for the current 
operations of the Government exclusive of the debt. 

Prices have risen in Mexico, like everywhere else. Salaries should 
have risen. You can not run a Government to-day for the same 
amount that you ran it in 1910. You have got to have pretty close 
to double that amount to run Mexico to-day. 
eo Carman. Upon what do you found that statement, Mr. 

ill ? 

Mr. Litx. Partly from the cost of living, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How are you basing that—on the cost of living 
in Mexico, in Mexico City, or the cost of living in the Republic of 
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Mexico generally, among the great mass of the people, or are you 
basing that upon the comparative cost of living in the United States! 

Mr. Lau. No: from the cost of living in Mexico, from what I get 
from employees. 

The CuarrMan. In the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Lit. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What means did you take to ascertain those figures? 

Mr. Liu. For instance, it frequently happened that in certain ter- 
ritories application would be made for an allowance to cover an in- 
creased cost, and in quite a number of States or districts we had to 
make employees an additional allowance over their pay to offset 
the increased cost of living. They can not live on their pay. Mexico 
to-day is a much dearer place to live than the United States, and 
the salaries have not gone up. I think it is perfectly safe to say that 
the increased cost of everything will increase the cost of operation 
of Mexico. In addition to that Mexico never did do what she should 
have done in the way of education. So that her educational pro- 
gram, in addition to the increased cost of government—I do not see 
how she can possibly get it under one hundred to a hundred and ten 
million pesos for current operations—— 

The CuHarman. Right there, what do you mean by her educa- 
tional program? You mean some report that has been made to the 
Carranza government with reference to an educational program or 
do you mean some decree or some act of Congress? 

Mr. Lit. No, sir; I merely referred to the evident fact that Mexico 
had not done very much éducational work and that she should under- 
take a broad educational program as one of the functions of gov- 
ernment. 

The Cuarrman. Either under the Diaz administration or under 
this administration what has been the educational program in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Liz. I can not give you much information on that. It is a 
matter I know very little about. 

The Cuatrman. You know what the educational program of this 
country is. The National Government does not support public 
schools, does it? 

Mr. Linu. No, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Does it in Mexico? 

Mr. Liu. I think it is beginning to to a certain extent, and where 
the educational facilities are in the States some action must be taken, 
it seems to me. 

The CuairMan, I am only asking you as to whether—— 

Mr. Lı. I do not know very much about it. 

plone CHAIRMAN. The budget for 1918 was 21,000,000 pesos, was 
it not? | 

Mr. Litt. That is, by the Federal Government, Senator. 

The CuarrMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Lit. No, sir; I think that the educational department of the 
Government is what they call the department of university. They 
had 2,270,000. 

The CuHarrmMan. What was it in 1917? 

Mr. Lı. I have not the budget. It was about the same. I do 
not know, because the first budget after the revolution was pre- 
pared in J uly, 1917, but was about the same, I think. 
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The CHarrmMan. You are positive there is no educational budget 
further than that university budget there? . 

Mr. Litt. None outside of the payments which might have been 
made by the central government to the federal district for schools 
for some of the States to support school work. 

The CuarrMan. That is exactly what I am talking about. I was 
asking you about the educational system of Mexico; and under the 
educational system of Mexico the National Government did provide 
for the schools in the federal districts and in the territories and left 
the States to provide for their own schools? 

Mr. Lux. Not this year, Senator. 

The Cuamman. You may have cut that out. I am speaking of 
what the practice has been. 

Mr. Liu. Yes; you are correct. The practice prior to the con- 
stitution of 1917 was that the Federal Government paid for educa- 
tional purposes in the federal districts and territories. After that 
It did not. 

The Crareman. Has there been a law passed to carry out the 
provisions of the constitution of 1917? 

Mr. LaL. I do not believe so, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What does this recent strike of the school-teachers 
in the federal districts mean—do you know? 

Mr. Luu. They had a number of strikes down there. The strikes 
were generally due to the fact that the employees could not get the 
salaries. The federal district was made autonomous by this consti- 
tution and was supposed to get its own revenues. They provided 
quite an elaborate structure of government, which was entirely too 
expensive and they did not have much left for the teachers. It fre- 
quently happened there, even as to my own employees, that they had 
had to wait. I have waited myself—not being different from my 
employees. The teachers would have to get along for two or three 
or four months without possibly any salary at all. 

The Cuamman. Where were they supposed to get their salaries? 

Mr. Litt. From the Federal district. 

The CuHatrrman. What character of government did they have in 
the Federal district? 

Mr. Litut. A commission form, I think—three commissioners. 

The CHairman. And they were supposed to raise their own reve- 
nue by their own taxation and support themselves, including their 
schools ? | 

Mr. Liu. Yes, sir. A bill has recently been introduced in the 
Congress putting it back under the Federal Government, but it has 
aroused a good deal of opposition in the Congress. 

Might I get back to that maximum debt, Senator? 

The CHarrMan. Yes; go ahead. 

Mr. Luu. I am only speaking now of the maximum debt which 
could be assumed by Mexico at the present time. It is reasonable to 
suppose that in 10 years the Mexican revenues will increase if she 
adopts a broad policy of immigration and increases her population 
from 15,000,000 to 30,000,000 in the next 10 years. The chances are 
that her revenues will be amply sufficient to take care of any liability 
which she may have; but for the present reconstruction of Mexico or 
the present reorganization, she can not possibly pay over twenty-five 
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to thirty million pesos a year right now. Future payment depends to 
a certain extent upon rehabilitating her banks, getting money, restor- 
ing her railways and probably establishing a new Federal bank which 
she wishes to do. 

The CHarrman. Do you know whether Mexico has anything to 
show for her 425,000,000 pesos indebtedness in the way of national 
improvements of property ? 

r. Litt. I worked that out, Senator, in this report, and I asked at 
the time I should be notified that I be given sufficient time to get inv 
papers, and I did not have time enough. 

he CuarrmMan. I would like very much to have that. 

Mr. Linz. I worked that out, and I think the railways got over 
200,000,000 pesos. There is only about 80,000,000 pesos out of that 
total of 400,000,000 pesos which appears to have been spent in current 
expense of operation. The majority of it was spent for public works. 

The CuHarrmMan. When you went down there with this commission 
to work out your budget system, to advise the Government generally 
and to perform the services which you have been performing, what 
was the idea? You are an American. I will ask you who composed 
the commission with whom you went down there? 

Mr. Litt. We were asked to go down there individually first, bv 
Mr. Cabrera and Mr. Pam. After we got down there on our sugges- 
tion they organized a commission. I was very curious to know, and I 
found that in Mr. Pani’s department he had heard of President Taft’s 
economy commission and had sent up and got reports from that com- 
mission and he tried the same thing down in Mexico. In fact, he had 
taken some of these Taft reports and had worked out reformations 
along the line of standardization of files and correspondence, himself. 
But so far as I can find, the idea was not new. 

The Cuairman. Who composed this commission ? 

Mr. Litt. Luis Cabrera, who was then the secretary of the treas- 
ury; Rafael Nieto, assistant secretary of the treasury; Alberto J. 
Pani, secretary of commerce, labor, and industry, who 1s now ambas- 
sador to France; Manuel Rodriguez Gutierrez, secretary of public 
works; Mr. Bruere, and myself. The names are on that folder. 

The CuarrMman. I noticed Mr. Cabrera’s name as a member of the 
commission, but I did not notice yours. 

Mr. Litt. What folder is that? At that time I was not a mem- 
ber, but I was afterwards. I was alternate for Mr. Bruere. Who- 
ever happened to be on the job acted as a member, but it was not 
advisable to make the Americans too prominent in that connection. 
I have not stated I was a member. I said I was an accountant and 
acting director. 

The Crrainman. Mr. Bruere is a member. Luis Cabrera, Alberto 
J. Pani, Rafael Nieto, Manuel Rodriguez Gutierrez, Henry Bruere, 
and Alberto Hijar y Haro was secretary. 

What did you have in mind? Was there any thought of attempting 
to assist Mexico in funding her debt or in financing Mexico in any 
way when this commission was formed through loans or advances 
from the outside? 

Mr. Lit. No, sir; not the slightest. It was not until along about 
eight months afterwards that we talked it over and decided, or came 
to the conclusion, that effective financial assistance was the basis for 
any real reorganization of Mexico. But at that time we had no such 
idea. 
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The Cuamman, At the time you did come to such a conclusion, 
what efforts, if any, did the commission make to carry out the plan? 

Mr. Litt. The commission made none at all. 

The CHamrMAN. What efforts were made by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, acting upon the advice of the commission, if any? 

Mr. . The commission was allowed to disband in June, 1918. 
No effort had been made up to that time—that is, concerted effort— 
to secure any funds. After that time I went down to Mexico again 
in October, and I discussed the matter with President Carranza, and 
as a result of that he sent his secretary of finance, then Mr. Nieto, up 
for a conference with the bankers. 

The CHarrman. What bankers? 

Mr. Liz. The International Bankers Committee. 

The Cuarrman. In New York? 

Mr. Liu. Yes, sir; of which J. P. Morgan is chairman. 

The CuarrMan. Were the negotiations with Mr. Nieto successful? 

Mr. Liu. I would rather not make any statements about the nego- 
tiations. They may be a confidential matter, sir. I do not think he 
obtained any funds, and, personally, I do not think his mission was 
by any means a failure. | 

The CnHarrmMan. The basis upon which this proposition or sugges- 
tion or attempt to finance Mexico was made was founded on the fig- 
ures you have given us here, that Mexico would be able to maintain 
an indebtedness of 550,000,000 pesos ? 

Mr. Lir. The basis of the negotiations was given by Mr. Nieto. 

The CHama. Is that formed upon your report ? 

Mr. Litt. Ihave no idea. I am not sure that the basis which he out- 
lined is the hasis which I have discussed. I am not seeking to give you 
any information as to anything of that kind. I am trying to give 
you my conclusions after my study of the matter. 

The CHarrMan. In arriving at your conclusions as to the amount 
of indebtedness which Mexico could assume and discharge—that is, 
550,000,000 pesos—were those figures based on a peace status or on a 
war status? | 

Mr. Li. That is a conclusion based upon a peace status. 

The CuatrMan. Do you provide for a military budget in that 550,- 
000,000 pesos? 

Mr. Linu. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. What was the amount of it? 

Mr. Liz. I think about 60,000,000. 

The CHarrMan. Per annum? 

Mr. Liu. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. How many men did you figure that would support 
in the army? 

Mr. Liu. I did not figure that out. I did not try to form any con- 
clusions along that line. I merely took the amount of money and 
tried to arrive at some conclusion as to what they would require after 
peace was established. 

The CuHarrman. You must have had information from some one 
who did assume to know, before you could arrive at any conclusion as 
to the amount necessary in a military budget. You must have had 
some information—or did you just do that arbitrarily and set aside 
60,000,000 pesos ? 
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Mr. Litt. You might describe my first effort as arbitrary, but after 
that I will not say itis mine. Iam giving you the information which 
is what I understood to be the general feeling among such officers as 
I discussed it with after going into the matter. 

The Cuairman. What was the Diaz budget? 

Mr. Litt. For the army? I do not believe I have it here. It is in 
the report that I did not bring with me this morning. The proportion 
is a great deal smaller. But at that time I understand the States 
maintained the rurales and never had maintained a military estab- 
lishment. At the present time that entire establishment, if I am not 
mistaken, has been taken over by the Federal Government. 

The Cramman. The rurales were a national force. The States 
maintained State troops, the State police and the gendarmes. 

Mr. Liu. The States paid the rurales, did they not? _The States 
contributed to the Federal treasury, I believe, enough to pay for 
their rural forces? 

The Cuarrman. No; except in the form that they contributed to 
the Federal treasury in other matters, by a superimposed tax on the 
State land tax, and matters of that kind. The rurales were a Federal 
police force. The States had a national guard that corresponds to 
our national guard here, and the national army was entirely distinct. 

I wish you would get that report for the committee. This matter, 
of course, is somewhat interesting, and this committee can only 
meet rather irregularly at this time on account of the exigencies in 
the Senate. It will be necessary for me now to call a halt in the 
present hearing. I will not arrange for a hearing to-morrow 
definitely. We will take an adjournment now subject to the call of 
the Chair. 

If you can conveniently get that report and have it over here some 
day this week, and let us know when you are here, I would like to have 
it; and I would like to make some further inquiries of you along the 
line that you have already testified. 

Mr. Linu. Very well, sir. I think I can get that report without 
much trouble. 

The Cuairman. We will give you all the time you need to get up 
anything that you wish. 

n addition to the reports which you have furnished, if you have 
any others which are typewritten, copies of which you can furnish 
the committee, we will be very glad to have them. 

Mr. Litt. I wish I could, Senator, but it seems to me that the only 
reports which I am at liberty to give are those that I have in print. 
They are public property. 

The CuarrMan. That is up to you, of course. I will not be in- 
sistent upon it. The subject which we are discussing is one of very 
material interest to all of us who are interested at all in Mexico. 

(Whereupon, at 1.20 o’clock p. m., the subcommittee adjourned 
subject to the call of the chairman.) 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 6, 1919. 


Unrrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman at 
10.30 o’clock a. m., in room 128 Senate Office Building, Senator Albert 
B. Fall presiding. 

Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Brandegee. 

Present also: Maj. Dan M. Jackson. 

The Cuamman. The committee will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF THOMAS RUSSELL LILL—Resumed. 


The Cmarman. Mr. Lill, when the committee adjourned the last 
time and you were on the stand, you stated that you had certain 
reports and data in your office in New York which you would obtain 
and bring here when you continued your evidence. Have you those 
reports to which you had reference at that time, with you now? 

r. LiL. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Well, sir; we will be glad to hear from you. Just 
go ahead this morning. 

Mr. Lı. Your last question, Mr. Senator, was as to whether 
I had any information regarding what was done with these loans 
in Mexico; what productive works had been gotten out of it. 

The CHarrman. Yes; I believe that was it. That was the Diaz 
loan, outstanding bonded indebtedness. 

Mr. Lizzy. Well, I will just read this paragraph. 

Data is not available to show the disposition of the proceeds of the various 
Government loans. Fernando Gonzalez Roa in his book El Problema Ferro- 
carrilero published in 1915, states that up to June 30, 1902, the Government 
had paid out in subsidies to railroads the amount of pesos 144,891,743.92. 
As the 4 per cent loan of 1904 amounting to pesos 80,000.000 was issued after 
the date referred to by him and was issued for the payment of notes given 
as subsidies to railroads and for public works, it is probable that this amount 
should be added to the total stated by Roa. It is reasonably certain that the 
3 per cent loan of 1885 was used to consolidate the floating debt. 

The CHarrman. Well, those two last loans, 174,000,000 and 80,- 
000,000 would be 255,000,000 pesos or approximately $80,000,000. 
That was, you say, for railroad subsidies? 

Mr. Luu. Yes. [Reading.] 

It is reasonably certain that the 3 per cent loan of 1885 was used to consoli- 
date the floating debt. What portion of the 5 per cent interior loan of 1894 


was used to pay floating indebtedness and what portion was used for public 
works is not known. 
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From these various statements we may arrive at an approximation as to the 
disposition of the larger part of the bonds issued. us follows: That is up to the 
time of the Diaz—up to 1910: 


For consolidation of the floating debt------------------------ $54, 930, 086. 82 
Debts assumed by the Government______~_______--_-____ ee 33, 638, 000. 00 
For the construction of railways---------------------------— 244, 891, 743. 92 
And the balance, which I was not able to segregate______. ----- 89, 900, 000. 00 

Making a total of about------------------------------ 422, 673, 825. 00 


I carried that on to the next step to see what effect these large 
expenditures had upon national revenues 

The Cuairman. Before you get to that, let us see for a moment. 
You say the accurate data was not to be obtained there, and the state- 
ments you have just made are from some book. Why were not the 
accurate data to be obtained? 

Mr. Linu. I beg pardon? 

The CHarrman. Why was not the accurate data with reference to 
this indebtednes or the expenditures obtainable ? 

Mr. Liz. Well, the accounts are very poorly kept from 1885 up, 
and it was not until probably the last two or three years of Liman- 
tour’s régime they began keeping better accounts. 

The CuHarrMAN. Did you have your attention drawn to the na- 
tional improvements in the way of drainage of the Valley of Mexico? 

Mr. Luu. Yes. 

The Cuairman. Do you know how much that cost? 

Mr. Liu. I do not know; no, sir. 

The Cuairman. Do you know who did the work? 

Mr. Litt. I think Pearson did the work. I am quite sure he did. 

The CHarrman. Now, you speak of railroad subventions amount- 
ing to aproxumately $244,000,000. Did that include the Yucatan 
Railroad $ 

Mr. Litt. No; that did not include that. That was paid—well 
it included the Yucatan Railway, but it was not in the form of 
subsidies. The bond issue was issued direct to the contractor for 
the construction of the road. When I speak of subsidies, they fol- 
lowed our American plan of giving the contractor so much a mile. 

The Cuairman, That is, they did with some roads? 

Mr. Litt. Yes; some roads. 

The CuHarrman. Others they did not? 

Mr. Liu. No, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Do you know anything about the public buildings 
4 Mexico, such as the uncompleted Nationa] Theater in the city of 

exico ? 

Mr. Lı. Yes, sir; I believe that stands about 14,000,000 pesos 
at the present time, 

The URAAN, Is that covered into this indebtedness? That is, 
was it included in the bonded indebtedness? 

Mr. Litt. I can not answer that definitely, because, as I recollect 
the budgets, they paid that out of their current revenues, or incurred 
floating liabilities and then issued bonds later to take up the floati 
debt, and that floating debt usually included quite a number of 
things. 

The CrrarrMAN. Well, you found the data with reference to it 
in the records so that you could understand it? 

Mr. Litt. Well, I made no notation of it. It is in the budget. 
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The Cuarrman. What about the street paving in Mexico City and 
other cities of Mexico? Do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Litt. That is not in the federal Government accounts at all. 
That was paid by the federal district of Mexico City and other 
cities. | 

The Cuarrman. It constituted public improvements, however. 
Was it included in the internal bonded indebtedness ? 

Mr. Linz. I do not know, sir; there is quite a large debt there of 
the federal district which is included in the foreign debt. 

The CuarrmMan. You spoke the other day of some of the interna} 
indebtedness having undoubtedly been covered into the external 
indebtedness, external or foreign bonds, and I was wanting to know 
whether the records show the conversion of any part of this, and, 
if so, what it was for and why it should be converted into what they 
call foreign bonds. i 

Mr. Litt. I would not say the debt was converted from an in- 
terior debt to a foreign debt except as the floating indebtedness 
existing was paid off by the proceeds ofs bond issues secured wher- 
ever they could get it. That federal district bond issue certainly 
was placed in England. 

The CHarrMan. You say that the records for the last two or 
three years prior to the Diaz resignation were not well kept, the 
financial records. Do you know whether or not they had expert 
accountants there prior to that time? Do you know who made the 
arrangements for the funding of the debts m 1884 and 1889 and 
1894? 

Mr. Lith. I think Mr. Limantour did that—not in 1884. Ie was 
not there then. But he completed the largest financial transaction 
there, the refunding of the consolidation of the debt into that. loan 
of 1899 and the refunding of that, or half of it, in 1910. 

The Crrairman. Well, Mr. Limantour also completed the nego- 
tiations for placing Mexico on a gold basis, did he not? 

Mr. Litt. Yes, sir; he did that. That was in 1905, 

The CyarrmMan. Was not Mr. Limantour recognized generally all 
over the world as an exceedingly able financier ¢ 

Mr. Live. I think he is, sir. 

The CHarrMANn. That was his reputation in France and Russia 
and all over the world, was it not? 

Mr. Liri. Yes, sir; and I was up to see Gov. Gen, Forbes just 
a short time ago and he knew Limantour very well and he ex- 
pressed that same opinion. I would like to add, though, sir, that 
I do not think Mr. Limantour is a more able man than Mr. Cabrera. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, I am glad to have your opinion, Mr. 
Limantour was in close association, at least in the matter of advice 
and consultation, with the principal American financiers, was he 
not. while he was secretary of hacienda? 

Mr. Linu. Yes, sir; but there is a very interesting chapter in there 
which covers Mr. Limantour’s negotiations. He came up to New 
York on his way to Europe for the purpose of beginning negotia- 
tions for the refunding of that loan—of the 1899 loan. He was 
met there by the representatives of all the large banking houses in 
the United States, who made propositions to him for the refunding 
of the debt. In Mr. Limantour’s report he states that he could 
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only take these matters under consideration, because 1t would be 
foolish to consolidate the Mexican debt in the United States or to 
exchange European creditors who were thoroughly familiar with 
Mexican conditions for new creditors who were not. And he 
pointed out that we frequently had very great fluctuations in cur- 
rency and the exchange rate varied a great deal. Due to all these 
considerations he placed the loan in Europe. 

The Cramnman. When did Mexico go on a gold basis—in 1905 ? 

Mr. Linn. In 1905. 

The Cusirmas. Do you know who Mr. Limantour’s assistants 
were at that time. or who was his principal assistant on that mission 
for placing Mexico on a gold basis? 

Mr. Linn. I am sorry I can not give you the names now. I have 
it in a report but I did not bring it down with me. I think it was 
three Mexicans. 

The Cirarxiax. I asked vou the other dav if vou knew anything 
about the formation and the plan of the formation of the Banco 
Central in Mexico. Do yeu know whether or not any Americans 
were interested in that or assisted in it? 

Mr. Liz. I do not know, sir. 

The Ciamman. Have you any more information now with ref- 
erence to the plan on which the Banco Central operated than you 
had when you were here before? 

Mr. LiL. I have not had time to look it up. I made a report on 
the banking situation—wrote it—it is not completed, by no means 
a complete study, but the Banco Central was substantially as you 
had outlined it. : 

The CnarrMman. All right, sir, go ahead with your statement. 

Mr. Litt. Well, it seems that the papers the other day, Mr. Sena- 
tor, stated that the Mexican debt. was approximately $1,000.000,000. 
Mr. Cabrera sent me a cable in which he took exception to that and 
said that the latest information was contained in the President’s 
last address to Congress in which he expressed the opinion that the 
Mexiean debt would probably be in the neighborhood of 1,000,000,000 
pesos, Which would mean $500,000,000. That, I think, fully covers 
the debt. from my investigations also. But there is a big difference 
between $500,000,000 and $1,000,000,000. . 

Senator BranveGcee. Does that include all unpaid interest ? 

Mr. Linu. Yes, sir; includes damages—claims for damages. 

Senator Branprcer. Who estimates those? 

Mr. Linn. I presume the president estimated it in his last message. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Carranza? 

Mr. Lint. Yes, sir; I do not know what the claims amount to 
which have been presented, but I doubt whether they will go over 
$25,000,000, 

Senator Braxpecer. What claims? 

Mr. Linn. Claims of foreign residents. 

Senator Braxnpecrer. Against Mexico? 

Mr. Lur. Yes, sir. 

Senator Braxpecrs. That is estimated by Carranza? 

Mr. Linn. He did not estimate that. I am simply going on claims 
presented on past revolutions. They never have gone up as high 
as that. 

The Cuarmmax. $25,000,000, did vou say? 
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Mr. LaL. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Not pesos? 

Mr. Linz. Dollars. 

Senator Branvreceer. By prior revolutions do you include all those 
that took place since 1910? 

Mr. Litt. No: I mean back from about 1855. 

Senator BranpEGer. Up to what time? 

Mr. Linn. Up to 1910. That would cover—the largest consolida- 
tion would be about between 1884 and 1890 under Diaz when he 
settled all the claims of foreigners against his government. 

Senator Branpecee. Do you know whether Carranza made any 
estimate of claims for damages of anv kind against Mexico since 
1910? 

Mr. Linn, No, sir: I do not believe he has. They organized a com- 
mission down there, a claims commission, to which all people having 
claims against the government could present their claims. This 
was purely a national commission and the claims of foreigners have 
not. been presented to that commission, as I understand it. 

Senator Branpecer. Well, do you know whether it was the in- 
tention of those who appointed the commission that it should only 
have jurisdiction of domestic claims, Mexican domestic claims, 
against their own government? 

Mr. Litt. No, sir: it was the intention to take jurisdiction of 
claims from everybody. 

Senator BRANDEGFE. And you do not think any foreigners have 
handed in their claims against Mexico to that commission ? 

Mr. Litt. With very few exceptions they have filed their claims 
with the State departments of their respective governments. 

Senator Branprcet. Do vou know what amounts of claims 
against Mexico have been filed with any other government? 

Mr. Liu. I do not. 

Senator BranpbecEE, That is all. 

The Cuamman. Do you mean to say that there were any out- 
standing claims of individuals or governments for damages in 
Mexico at the time Diaz went out? 

Mr. Lir. When he came in, Senator. 

The CirarrmMan. But when you were speaking of the $25,000,000 
in claims here, what claims did you mean that Mr. Carranza might 
have taken into consideration ? 

Mr. Lir. The claims against the present Mexican Government 
for damages caused by the last. revolution. 

The CHatrmMan. You answered Senator Brandegee and you have 
me mixed on the question. You say there have been no claims pre- 
sented to. or considered by, this commission, claims arising under 
the revolution of 1910, and then you speak of the claims that origin- 
ated under the Diaz administration. Now what do von mean by 
that statement? What is the aniount of those claims? That has 
al] heen funded, has it not? : 

Mr. Litt. That has all been settled. 

The Cuarmman. Asa matter of fact. has there been a claim against 
the Mexican Government of any kind of which von have knowledge, 
for personal damages since 1884! 

Mr. Lit. ‘Since 1884 ? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
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Mr. Litt. Yes, sir; a great many claims, and I think they were 
settled by an international arbitration commission, if I am not mis- 
taken. 

The CuarrMan. At any rate, those claims now are all out of the 
way 

Mr. Liz. All out of the way. 

The CuarrmMan. They are represented in this funded indebted- 
ness. Now, Senator Brandegee asked you, as I understand, if this 
estimate of approximately 1,000,000,000 pesos included claims for 
damages. I remind you now that we were talking about pesos the 
other day all the way through and not dollars. 

Mr. Litt. Yes, sir. 

The Cirarrman. And you estimated the debt at 671,000,000 pesos, 
and I called your attention to the fact that the estimate made by 
Mr. Carranza amounted to much more than that, and you ran it 
up yourself, as I recall it, to about 900,000,000 pesos, and now Mr. 
Cabrera tells you that, as pointed out by Mr. Carr anza, it was ap- 
proximately 1,000,000,000 pesos. None of use were talking about 
dollars at that time. 

You were estimating what indebtedness Mexico could carry at 
450,000,000 pesos, not dollars. So the same condition exists as you 
testified to before: that is. vou said Mexico could assume and carry 
along an indebtedness of 550,000,000 pesos. You first estimated the 
indebtedness at 671,000 000 pesos, represented by bonds, etc., as 
the entire amount which you could give us here in detail, but upon 
having your attention called to Mr. Cabrera’s statement and the 
President’s statement which I have before me, we approximated it 
at something like 970,000,000 pesos. You claimed, however, in the 
671.000,000 pesos that by virtue of the fact there was some irregu- 
larity in the placing of 190,000,000 pesos of indebtedness under the 
Madero and Huerta administrations—I believe vou confined it to 
the Huerta administration—that a part of that might be repudiated 
or gotten rid of in some way, might not be a just debt, apparently 
your testimony tending to show that the actual amount of indebted- 
ness which you found there, reducing it by whatever amount was 
found not to have been justly obtained or accounted for, would 
approximate the amount you claim Mexico can carry as a going 
concern, 550.000.000 pesos. Now, first, why should Mr. Cabrera 
wire vou that the reports in the newspapers were wrong, as vou 

sav he has? Why should he do that? 

Mr. Liu. I think the papers stated that the Mexican debt was 
approximately $1,000.000,000. 

The CHarruan. But Mr. Cabrera attempts to make the distinc- 
tion between the $1,000,000,000 and the 1,000,000,000 pesos that we 
had approximately arrived at here in your testimony. 

Mr. Liu. Yes, sir. May I straighten up that $25,000,000 of 
claims? 

The CratrmMan. Yes; I wish you would. 

Mr. Litt. My statement of the debt which I prepared, as I would 
for any corporation, and which I think is correct, represents the 
principal of a debt and accrued interest up to December 31 of 1918, 
of 865,000,000 pesos. That includes the Huerta debt—the full 
amount of the Huerta debt, which probably will have to be arbi- 
trated or investigated. 
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The difference between 865,000,000 and 1,000,000.000 is due to the 
interest, probably the interest on the debt from January 1 of this 
year to June 30 of this year, together with claims and various other 
ins which is a pure guess on the part of the administration down 

ere. 

The Cuarrman. Now, why should it be a guess? You say that the 
accounts prior to two or three years before 1910 were irregularly 
kept and you seem to think that it was harder to get at the accounts 
back of 1910 than it has been for vou to arrive at some conclusion 
sinte then. Have the aceounts been better kept since 1910 than 
thev were prior to 1907? 

Mr. LiL. No; I said. Mr. Senator, that the accounts for the last 
two or three or four years of Limantour’s administration were better 
kept than they had been before that time. 

he CuarrmMax. From 1910, from the end of Limantour’s adminis- 
tration, up to the present time how have they been kept? 

Mr. Litt. Well, with the Madero revolution the records were fairly 
well kept up to June 30, 1912, or possibly 1913. The organization 
was kept intact. From 

The Cuamman. Right there. Did you find any account of the re- 
payment to the Madero family of something approximating 700,000 
pesos out of the treasury ? 

a Litt. I did not investigate it, Mr. Senator. It was impos- 
sible. 

The Cuarrman. Why was it impossible? 

Mr. Lizz. That was prior to the date you fixed, and you under- 
stand. sir, that I was not down there to investigate things of that 
nature. 

The CHairman. I was talking about the way the accounts are kept 
now, and how could you arrive at it? How could you tell anything 
about it without investigating? 

Mr. Liu. When I speak of the records—you asked me what was 
certain money spent for. Now, the record of what the money has 
been spent for is a very different proposition from the record of the 
amount of cash which was received or spent and the debt. Now, it 
is very often that you get a complete record of what a man owes or 
what a company owes with a corresponding lack of information of 
what that money was used for. 

The Cuarrman. Undoubtedly; but I am trying to arrive at the 
condition of the accounts you investigated. You had accounts be- 
fore you which were presented to you, and upon which you arrived 
at the Judgment which you have expressed in your reports. 

Mr. Litu. I used the annual reports of the Treasury—the annual 
budget from 1870 up. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Litt. As the basis for a good deal of this work. Now, the 
record regarding the amount of the indebtedness up to, say, June 30, 
1911, is complete. The information which I have given you regard- 
ing the Huerta debt does not exist on the Government books. I ob- 
tained that wholly from the banks. . 

The CHarrMan. What banks? 

Mr. Lur. From the Banco Nacional. 

The Cmarmman. Who was at the head of that bank? Who was 
managing the business in Mexico? 
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Mr. Litt. I can not recall his name now. I know him quite well. 

The CHarrman. Did you get it prior to the taking over of the bank 
by the Carranza government or subsequently ? 

Mr. Litt. Subsequently. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then. you got it from the books which you found 
there which were taken over by the Carranza officials? 

Mr. Liz. No, sir; the bank had been taken over, you might say. 
in spirit, not physically, because the employees were all down there 
and the same organization was conducting the bank, although much 
reduced. 

Now, information of that kind it was very difficult to get, because 
these gentlemen did not know whether the Government desired that 
information to be known. 

The CHairman. Well, now, this Huerta debt of which you speak, 
that debt. was regularly authorized by the Mexican Government. was 
it not? 

Mr. Lir. That debt, I think, was authorized by the Madero con- 
gress. : 

The Cuairmanx. At what date? 

Mr. Lart. The first Huerta loan was 1913. 

The Citairmayn. You are speaking of the loan. I am speaking of 
the authority for the loan. They can not. issue bonds down there 
any more than they can here without some authority. Now. vou 
say that was authorized by the congress. Do you mean the authority 
Was given by the congress for the creation of the debt, or the first 
Joan was obtained under the authority of congress? 

Mr. Linn. Authorization was given by congress, as I understand 
it, for the debt. 

The Cirairnmax. Do you know what date that was? 

Mr. Lint. No, sir: I do not know. I have such a large quantity of 
working papers that I could not bring them all down. 

The CHairman. And that was the debt that was secured by the 
remaining percentage, approximately 36 per cent, of the import and 
export debt? 

Mr. Linn. Yes, sir; that debt was taken 5 per cent by the Banco 
Nacional, 45 per cent by the French bankers, 19 per cent by German, 
19 per cent by English, and 11 per cent by J. P. Morgan and Kuhn- 
Loeb. 

The Cramman. What was the date—— 

Mr. Lint. One minute, sir. That was £6,000,000 when that was 
taken out. That is the only portion of that loan which was sold for 
cash. 

The Cusirmax. Did you trace the bonds at all? 

Mr. Linn. Which bonds? 

The Crairman, You say possibly some of this debt which totaled 
approximately 790,000,000 pesos, might not be a legal debt, and the 
balance of it might be a legal debt. Now you speak of £6,000.000 of 
it, which would be approximately $25,000,000—50,000,000 pesos—that 
this was the portion of it which was disposed of under this percentage 
system «hich You just read. 

Mfr. Linn. That was £6,000.000 which was sold to the bankers at 
about 90. It realized about 50,000,000 pesos, but 42,000,000 of that 
was used to clean up the debt of the Madero administration. That 
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I think there is no question about. Regarding the disposition of the 
other bonds—— 

The CHatrmMan. Pardon me for a moment. That debt of the 
Madero administration was secured through a loan based upon those 
bonds as collateral for the loan prior to the placing of the bonds, 
was it not? 

Mr. LaL. I think not. I think the loan was made in New York 
and was repaid out of the proceeds of this bond issue. I do not think 
the bonds were issued at that time. 

The CuHairnman, All right. 

Mr. Litt. Now, regarding the disposition of the balance of those 
bonds, I have a detailed statement from the manager of the Banco 
Nacional. You see the Banco Nacional handled the entire bond 
issue. The bond issue was turned over to them and they issued it 
upon orders of the government, and the disposition which I just 
gave to you—or perhaps I have not—I did not have it at that time. 
Six million pounds was sold abroad; there was £7,000,000 deposited 
with the national banks in Mexico as collateral for the Huerta loan; 
there is £1,361,000 that was deposited as a guarantee of the railway 
interest. I think that is held in New York. And £3,000.000 was 

iven to John W. DeKay, who was the president of the Mexican 
ational Packing Co. 

Now, this 7,000,000 of bonds given to the national banks by Huerta 
—that was when the first attack was made upon the banks—they 
were required to hold those bonds as part of their cash reserve and 
to accept these bonds in payment of the loans of bank notes. 

The CHairnman. Where are those bonds? 

Mr. Litt. The bonds are now held by the national banks of 
Mexico. 

The Cuairman,. All right. 

Mr. Line. That is the 7,000,000 pounds which they secured are 
now held by them, I think, without any dininishment. 

Would vou like to hear the second loan of 1914 of Mr. Huerta? 
That was authorized for 20,000,000 pesos, I think; 11,500,000 pesos 
of that was also deposited in New York for the guarantee of railway 
interest. and 9,000,000 pesos was used to take up the Carbajal bonds. 

The Cuarrman. Now get back to this $25,000,000 of claims for 
damages which you estimated in answer to the question of Senator 
Brandegee. Do you mean to say you suppose in the estimate of 
President Carranza of approximately 1,000000,000 pesos as the debt 
of Mexico that he may have estimated approximately $25,000,000 of 
damage claims? 

Mr. Linn. May I correct that. Senator? T have no information 
whatever as to what Mr. Carranza estimated. L can only say from 
Mr. Cabrera's telegram that this 1,000.000,060 pesos includes, I think, 
an estimate for damages. The $25,000,000 estimate which I gave 
was merely based upon the past history of Mexico. After every revo- 
lution there were claims presented. 

The Cuammax. There had not been a revolution in Mexico, 
though, up until 1910 from 1887, had there? We recognized Diaz in 
1878. Diaz’s revolution was in 1876. This Government recognized 
him after he, in accordance with our demands, restored peace and 
order and quiet along our border, and there has not been a revolution 
since that time. 
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Mr. Linn. No, sir: Diaz went out of office in 1880, did he not, and 
Gonzalez succeeded him ? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Litt. Then he came back in 1884. 

The CuHarrmMan. That is correct. However, the entire era from 
1877 or 1878, when this Government recognized Diaz, until 1910 13 
known as the “ Diaz era,” because, while Gonzales was president for 
four years of that time, it was considered as part of the Diaz admin- 
istration; that is, historians, and foreigners generally, in speaking 
of it speak of it as the Diaz administration. 

Mr. Lair. There was a threat of revolution against Gonzalez at 
that time, which Diaz did not consent to. 

The CHairman. No; he did not consent to it. That is the reason 
it is known as the Diaz administration. 

Senator Branpecee. What revolutions were there during the time 
these claims of which you speak originated, if there was no revolu- 
tion during Diaz’s administration for which any claims were handed 
in? When did these claims for damages originate? 

Mr. Lur. Well, Mexico secured its independence in 1822 or 1823, I 
think. From that time on up to 1877 there was a revolution about 
once a year or once every two years and there were claims pre- 
sented constantly during that period and were being settled. 

Senator Brannecer. Are those the claims for damages for which 
you say somebody has made a possible estimate of $25,000,000? 

Mr. Liu. No, sir. 

Senator Branprcer. What revolutions 

Mr. Litt. The claims which may be made against the Mexican 
Government now for damages suffered during this last revolution. 

Senator BranpecEr. What period of time do you think that covers? 

Mr. Litt. That would take up from 1910 to date. 

Senator Branprecer. Who is it that has estimated that approxi- 
mately $25,000,000? 

Mr. Linz. I do. 

Senator BranpEGEE. Oh, it is your estimate? 

Mr. Linu. Yes, sir.’ 

Senator Branprecer. Upon what is it based ? 

Mr. Litt. As I say, Senator. it is based on the previous history of 
the country. Every time there is a revolution they have to get to- 
gether and settle the claims, and I think $25,000,000 is more—twice, 
in fact, over any previous amount ever presented. 

Senator Branprcer. Well, is it based at all upon damages or of 
what the damages consisted, or what the parties who sustained the 
damages are going to claim or prove? 

Mr. Lux. It is to a certain extent. In discussing damages the 
Mexican Government is only liable for damages which—according 
to international law, damages suffered by residents of States from 
these bandit chiefs like Villa, Pelaez, Zapata, and Diaz, I do not think 
can come in as damages. I believe our own Supreme Court has ruled 
that where a business man goes into a foreign country to do business 
he does so in the expectation of larger returns on his capital. He 
takes the risk in going there of loss as well as the chance of larger 
gain. So that I do not think under international law Mexico is liable 
for damages caused by these various bandit chiefs. She is liable 
for damages on account of anything which has happened or has been 
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caused by the poe Mexican Government, and I will say the Diaz 
government—I mean the Madero government, and probably also 
the Huerta government, although Huerta was not recognized by the 
United States and there is a shadow of a claim there for eliminat- 
ing damages caused by Huerta. 

Now, when you eliminate those features of it the claims against the 
present Carranza Government will not be as large as people think 
they are. And I have discussed that with a great many business 
men down there, notably Conway, I think it is, who represents the 
bondholders of the Mexican National Railways. That is the com- 
pany in Mexico which owns the power, the street railways—a very 
large concern having a capital of $60,000,000. I discussed that mat- 
ter with him several times and he said he was disposed to take his 
losses if he could begin business and forget them. And that seems to 
be the sentiment of every other man in Mexico. 

The Cuarmsman. Who is that who wanted to take his losses and be- 
gin business again? Pardon me. I was diverted. 

Mr. Liu. Mr. Conway. 

The CHarrman. Representing whom? 

Mr. Litt. The Mexican Railways. 

The CHamman. The Mexican Railways? 

Mr. Luu. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. Well, who are the Mexican Railways? 

Mr. LaL. That is that Canadian corporation. I think Miss Laut, 
who testified, said that it was a Pearson concern. That is the first I 
had heard of that. But they own the street railwavs of Mexico, the 
light and power companies and street railways in various other parts 
of the country. I think they are capitalized at about $60,000,000. 

Senator Branpecer. Did you attempt to make any list or inven- 
tory of claims, or to ascertain who were liable to file claims as a basis 
for this estimate? 

Mr. Liit. No, sir: it is impossible to make any compilation f that 
kind. 

Senator Branpecer. Then what value do you think attaches to 
your estimate made upon that basis? 

Mr. Lı. Well, I do not know that it is particularly up to me to 
define my value. I am giving you the best information I have and it 
is up to you to place your own value upon it. 

Senator Branpecer. Of course, it is up to me to attach what credi- 
bility I have a mind to to your testimoiny. 

Mr. Lr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecer. But you are saying the debt of Mexico as you 
estimate it 1s so much, and in order to know whether to consider that 
an accurate estimate I want the basis. One item of $25,000,000 you 
say is your estimate of claims that will be handed in. When I ask 
you upon what your estimate is based, you say it is based on your 
theory of international law, that all the damages done by the various 
bandit chiefs over a period of years are not legitimate claims against 
the Government of Mexico, and that other claimants you think will 
waive and not press their claims. 

Mr. Liu. The basis for my judgment, however, as I stated, was 
the study of the claims presented against the Mexican Government 
since 1823. 
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Senator Branpecer. Do you think that is a reliable estimate? I 
mean to say that your estimate of claims that will be presented 
against the Mexican Government by other governments and their 
nationals will be adjudicated in the same way that the past claims 
were or that they can be estimated by an analogy to the amounts of 
the past claims? 

Mr. Lutz. Well, I should say, Senator, that if you made a study 
of revolutions and the effect of revolutions, that after having seen a 
number of these settlements for claims you could make a pretty fair 
estimate of what was going to happen. 

Senator Branpecer. Well, you could make an estimate that you 
might think was fair, but do you think it would be a reliable estimate 
for anybody to base a financial operation on? 

Mr. Litt. Oh, no; no, indeed, sir. I was speaking wholly of an 
estimate, and I would like to make that very clear. In dealing with 
the debt I am dealing with actual facts, but not in that matter; that 
is an estimate. 

Senator BranpEGEr. Your estimate is a fact. A guess may be a 
fact, althongh it is a guess. But what I want to know is the re- 
liability of it. 

Mr. Litt. Before any financial aid was extended to Mexico the first 
step toward that aid would be to determine what the amount of 
those claims were held by the various countries of the world. That 
is a preliminary step before any financial reorganization of Mexico 
can be attempted. 

Senator Branpecte. The reason I asked these questions at this 
point is because this committee is directed to ascertain the amount of 
damages, and that amount is supposed to be the amount in money 
that is going to be claimed. Have you taken any pains to ascertain 
what the claims of the nationals of the United States are lable to 
be against Mexico? 

Mr. Linn. No, sir. 

Senator BranpEGEE. You did not consider that an element worthy 
to be taken into consideration in making your estimates? 

Mr. Liur. You understand I was working about 14 hours a day 
for over a year, doing constructive work in Mexico. I was not par- 
ticularly interested in that phase of the matter, because I know that 
Ambassador Fletcher has all that information. 

Senator BranprcEe. Do you know whether he coincides with 
your estimate of the amount of American claims? 

Mr. Liu. I have no knowledge, sir. 

Senator BranpecEre. Then you, yourself, do not claim any mi- 
portance should be attached to that estimate of $25,000,000 of claims? 

Mr. Litt. As a basis for 

Senator BRANDEGER. As a basis for anything, except as a basis 
for a guess? 

Mr. Liit. Except what I think the amount would come to. But 
I was somewhat interested in these negotiations with the bankers. 
I started them with Carranza. Anq certainly as a preliminary 
to any financial operation or action, the total amount of these claims 
should be known. 

Senator Branpecre. I should think they should be. I should 
think it would be quite important. 
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Mr. Liz. But our conversation developed upon what this excess 
of 130,000,000 estimated by Mr. Carranza might be, and I was 
giving you my thought on the matter. 

nator BranpeEcEE. I know. One element of it was the estimate 
of claims. 

Mr. Luu. Yes. 

Senator Branpecee. Have you ever heard of any company in 
this country making any estimate of claim it was intending to pre- 
sent against the Mexican Government for damages sustained ? 

Mr. Litt. No, sir. I do not recall of any. I know quite a number 
of the largest mining men there, and I do not know—I never have 
heard—that they were going to bring any claims. 

Senator Branpecee. Did you ever ask any of them if they 
intended to? 

Mr. Lı. Yes; I asked two or three; but they did not know, them- 
selves. They did not think it worth while to present a claim until 
they knew what the future held in store. 

Senator BranpeceE. Well, probably waiting to see if there was 
going to be anybody to present a claim to. But did any of them 
ye that they did not intend to present any claims? 

r. Liu. No. | i 

Senator Branpecer. If I should tell you I have information that 
a certain American company has a claim for $50,000,000 against 
the Mexican Government, and say that they can prove it, would 
that alter your estimate at all? 

Mr. Litt. Why, it would alter it considerably. But a claim is 
not by any means what the Mexican (sovernment has got to pay, 
you know. Im the last international arbitration of which we had 
charge, I think the claims amounted to 90 per cent over what were 
finally substantiated. 

Senator Branprcer. I am saying, if an American company claims 
they can prove damages of $50,000,000. I am not saying whether 
they will get 10 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. Litt. I do not think there is any company in Mexico can 
substantiate a claim of $50,000,000. 

Senator Branpecrr. That is not what I asked you. I asked you 
if you knew of any American company—I am not interested in the 
Mexican claims against their own government; it is the claims of 
American corporations and business men for damages sustained by 
Americans that I am interested in. 

Mr. Lit. I included that in my answer. That is, I do not believe 
there is any Mexican company that can substantiate a claim for 
$50,000,000. 

Senator Branprcer. Is that belief based upon any evidence? 

Mr. Lir. No, sir. 

Senator Branpecer. Have you taken any pains to ascertain what 
notices have been filed with our State Department as to claims down 
there by American business concerns? 

Mr. Lit. That matter is not a matter which I would go into, 
Senator. It seems to me it is a matter for the State Department. 

Senator BranpeGen. You might say ves or no, whether or not vou 
had taken any pains to ascertain what claims had been filad with the 
State Department. 
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Mr. Lı. If you ask me whether I have taken any pains to investi- 
gate it would infer I was derelict in my work if I did not. 

Senator BRANpEGEE. I did not infer anything. 

Mr. Litt. Well, the record would infer it. 

Senator Branprcre. I asked you if you had taken any pains to 
ascertain from the State Department what claims had been presented 
by American business concerns. 

Mr. Li. No, sir. 

Senator Branpecre. What was the amount you refered to as the 
Huerta debt? 

Mr. Liu. Shall I proceed? 

Senator Branprecee. Yes; I was waiting for you. 

Mr. Litt. The Huerta debt consists of 6 per cent treasury bonds 
of 1918 amounting to 166,000,000 pesos, and the 6 per cent treasury 
bonds of 1914 amounting to 21,000,000 pesos against which there are 
60.000,000 pesos accrued interest. 

Senator Branpveces. Well, during what period of time was that 
debt incurred ? 

Mr. Lı. The large debt was incurred in 1913; the next one was 
incurred in 1914. | 

Senator Branprecre. The Huerta debt you mean was strictly 
limited to the time when Huerta was in power? 

Mr. Liu. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Pardon me just a moment. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Cerni. 

The CirratrmMan. The Huerta debt of which he speaks, this first 
debt, was authorized during the Madero administration. Madero 
borrowed money in New York. He has testified that 42,000,000 pesos 
was repaid out of the final sale which was made by Huerta, of these 
Huerta bonds to cover the Madero debt in New York, so it is gener- 
ally known as the Madero-Huerta debt. 

Senator Branpecee. Do you agree with that explanation ? 

Mr. Litu. I do not think I can, because the debt is known all 
through Mexico and is termed by everybody the “ Huerta debt,” the 
“debt of the usurper.” 

The CuairmMan. Very well. Do you agree with the statement I 
have made that you have testified that these bonds were issued bv the 
Madero Congress? 

Mr. Linx. The 6 per cent bonds of 1913 were authorized by the 
Madero Congress. 

The CHamrMan. And that 6,000,000 pounds were offered and sold? 

Mr. Liu. Yes, sir. 

The CramMan. By Morgan here and by French and other 
bankers? 

Mr. Liu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that of the proceeds of this sale a portion 
approximating 42,000,000 pesos was applied on the payment of the 
Madero debt. 

Mr. Litu. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The Cuarmman. That is the statement I made. 

Mr. Lit. But hitching it up as Madero-Huerta debt, the point 
that I am seeking to make here is that that part of the debt I think 
is legitimate, but as to the 100,000,000 pesos which was issued by 
Huerta afterwards, a large part of that was tinged with fraud and 
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the Mexican Government does not repudiate that in any way, but it 
wants to make an investigation to determine what part of it it 
should pay, and I certainly would be in favor of that investigation. 

Senator Branpecer. Is there not a question about other portions 
of the Mexican debt being tinged with fraud? 

Mr. Liz. Not in that sense, sir. 

Senator BranpEcEE. What sense do you mean? 

Mr. Lrt. Well, fraud may have occurred in the issues of debt 
prior to 1910, but it has nothing to do with what Mexico has to pay 
at the present time. Since 1910 I do not know of any fraud except 
in connection with those two loans. 

Senator Branpecer. All these questions as to the validity of the 
bond issues to secure debts and whether they were issued fraudu- 
lently or whether they are binding upon the Government are not 
questions so much of expert accounting, are they, as they are ques- 
tions of law? 

Mr. Luu. Yes, sir. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Questions of law? 

Mr. Liu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. And have you taken reliable legal advice to 
base your opinion as to whether there was fraud in connection with 
any of these issues or not? 

{r. Litt. I have not charged fraud, Senator. I simply say froin 
my investigation it appears that there was fraud, and my recommen- 
dation is that there should be an investigation to determine it before 
a decision. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You say you do not charge fraud but you 
say a large portion of it is tinged with fraud and you suspect fraud, 
but you do not consider you have the evidence to prove it or that 
it is your duty to prove it, is that right? 

Mr. Linn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpvecre. Why are these different portions of debt esti- 
mated sometimes in pesos, sometimes m dollars, and sometimes 
in pounds? 

Mr. Lint. Well, the French debt is stated that way. The earlier 
debt was 

Senator Branpecee. Is it carried that way on the Mexican books? 

Mr. Lm. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecre. So that this 6.000.000 pounds would be 60,- 
000.000 pesos in round numbers, would it not? 

Mr. Litt. In round numbers. 

Senator Branprecer. How large a force of 

Mr. Linu. That illustrates the difficulty we had in the debt, the 
different ratios at which this all had to be computed. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. As shown by the blue print to which you have 
Just pointed ? 

Mr. Luu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. How large a force of assistants, expert ac- 
countants, and examiners did you have with you in Mexico? 

Mr. Linzi. I had 

Senator BRANDEGEE. I do not mean to be exact. 

Mr. Linu. Well, Prof. Kemmerer, of Princeton, on currency; Prof. 
Chandler, of Columbia, on finance: Prof. Young, of Princeton, on 
taxation; Mr. Monroe on purchasing; Mr. Oakey on accounting; 
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Mr. Gleason on munitions. I had those 6 Americans and about 44 
Mexican engineers and accountants. 

Senator BRANDEGEE, Did you have any American accountants and 
bookkeepers and examiners? 

Mr. Linn. No, sir. 

Senator Braxprcrr. You have spoken about relying to a certain 
extent on the annual reports of the Mexican officials or the Govern- 
ment. Did your corps of examiners and bookkcepers and account- 
ants look at the original sources of the information ? 

Mr. Linn. No, sir. 

Senator Branprcer. Or the books in the departments of the Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Litt. No, sir. | 

Senator Branpecee. Or did you largely rely on the annual re- 
ports? 

Mr. Linn. I took the annual reports for what I term the historical 
part. of this report on the debt. I sent my men right down to the 
treasury books; the record of bonds and coupons, to get the infor- 
mation regarding the debt. 

Senator Branpecer. If there was a large sum of money, I believe 
Senator Fall said $700,000, or something like that, as having been 
paid to the Madero family, ‘do you know whether that was shown on 
the original Government books as having been paid to that. family ? 

Mr. Linn. Why, I presume it would appear in some way. Whether 
it would appear as extraordinary expenses or 

Senator Braxprecee. I do not mean to ask whether the books 
would indicate the purpose for which it was paid, but do you know 
whether it is a fact the Government's account of expenditures in- 
dicates that that or any other sum was paid to the Madero family ? 

Mr. Linu. I do not, sir. 

Senator BranpEGEE. Do you know whether any of your accountants 
know ? 

Mr. Lii. I do not, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. You personally did not examine any of the 
Government books, did voit 

Mr. Linu. I examined a great many original Government records, 
Mr. Senator, but not for the purpose of tracing these matters. 

Senator Branprcee. Simply for the purpose of correcting errors 
in their methods and financial system ? 

Mr. Litt. Well, the principal purpose of our going down there 
was to reorganize the currency and help put Mexico on her feet. 
The big problem of Mexico was the fact they were spending a great 
deal more money than they had coming in. We instituted this bud- 
get and, as I explained the other day, we cut the expenditures from 
16.500, 000 a month to 10,400,000 a month. 

The big thing in Mexico was to try to. get them to live within 
their income. The things which we had to do to make that effective 
were the organization of the controller general under the president, 

similar to that recommended by Senator McCormick for the United 
States, and the cleaning up and systematizing of customs and sub- 
treasuries—the internal revenue offices and subtreasuries. 

That is a very big job. That was our main job there, to make 
Mexico live in the future and not to dig into the past. 
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Senator Branpecee. I understood that; that is what I supposed, 
because you were employed, you and your corps of experts, by the 
Mexican Government. 

Mr. Liu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. To inspect, and to suggest forms for their 
financial affairs with a view to trying to make receipts equal expen- 
ditures, I assume. 

You were not then engaged in taking up any frauds that had been 
perpetuated upon the Gonan or tracing where those funds 
went, legitimately, were you? 

Mr. Litt. Prior to June 1, 1917; no, sir. After that time I had 
a pretty good analysis of the cash. 

Senator BrAaANDEGEE. Were your instructions from the Mexican 
Government to try to unearth any frauds that might have been per- 
petuated ? 

Mr. Liu. No, sir. 

Senator BrRANDEGEE. Did you make any report upon that? 

Mr. Li. No, sir. 

Senator Branprcre. Have you any figures upon that? 

Mr. Litt. Upon fraud? 

Senator BRANDEGFE. Yes. 

Mr. Luu. No, sir. 

Senator Branpecee. You sav that some of the Huerta money that 
was tendered was fraudulent? 

Mr. Liz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Branpecer. How much? 

Mr. Liu. That 3.000.000 pounds issued to John W. DeKay. 

Senator Bsaanpercee. Did you report that fact to the Mexican 
Government ? 

Mr. Li. No, sir. 

Senator. BranpecrE. No suspicions about. it? 

Mr. Liz. I did not embody it in any report. 

Senator Branpecer. In any annual report? 

Mr. Lı. Except this one which I read, to be published within 
a very short time—— 

Senator Branpecee. Did you discuss it with any Mexican Gov- 
ernment official ? ; 

Mr. Li. I have discussed it 

Senator Branprecre. With whom? 

Mr. Luu. Mr. Cabrera, Mr. Rodriquez, and Alberto Pani. 

Senator Brannecer. What is that book [indicating]? I do not 
care to see it; I wanted it to go into the record. 

Mr. Lur. It is “The History and Present State of the Public 
Debt of Mexico,” by Thomas R. Lill. This is my original report. 

Senator BranpEGEE. To the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Liu. No, sir; this is the report which we are issuing. 

Senator Branprare. Issuing to whom? 

Mr. Litl. To the public, for the information of banks and bankers. 

Senator BranpEcEF. To the public in this country or in Mexico? 

Mr. Luu. To the public in this country and in Mexico. 

Senator Branprcrr. In issuing it to the bankers of the United 
States, who employs you? 

Mr. Liu. I was employed by the Mexican Goverffment up to 
May or June, 1918. From October to the end of December, 1918, 
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I was engaged by the American Metal Co. to go down and do some 
professional work for them, and it was in connection with that 
work that I started this report. 

The Crramsaax. In connection with which work? 

Mr. Linn. In connection with my work for the American Metal Co. 
I then spent two or three months longer. the early part of this year. 
on this work, and that work is charged against the Mexican Govern- 
ment direct. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. Are you in anybody's employ with reference 
to these financial matters ? 

Mr. Linn. No, sir. I am now consulting accountant for the 
United States Government, and my only connection with Mexican 
matters is that I originated the financial discussion, proposed the 
plan of reorganization with Mr. Carranza. and that was followed by 
Mr. Nieto coming up to see Mr. Morgan. Nieto was the secretary of 
finance. To that extent I am interested, but I am not in the Mexican 
pay or anybody else’s pay. except as it happens in the United States 
Government at the present time. T have no interest whatever in this 
testimony, except as an American ciiizen. It was never intimated to 
me m any way that I should testify. never even suggested to me. I 
do not believe it was even thought of by any Mexican. 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You appeared here at your own request, did 
you or were you summoned ? 

Mr. Linn. I wrote a letter; yes, sir. 

The CirrairmMan, Let us straighten that out now. Dr. Inman testi- 
fied in answer to a question by the chairman that he had heard of 
one man who had requested to appear before this committee and who 
had not been accorded the privilege, and he mentioned your name as 
that of the gentleman who had requested to appear before the com- 
mittee and who had not heard from the committee or been accorded 
the privilege of being heard. Dr. Inman was mistaken in that, was 
he not? 

Mr. Linn. Yes, sir. I wrote a letter to the subcommittee of the 
Ifouse which was investigating Mexican affairs requesting permis- 
sion to appear, but was not heard. That had no reference to this 
committee. 

The Crrairmax. As soon as Dr. Inman’s testimony was given to 
this committee vou were notified that. the committee would hear you 
at anv time you desired. and you came over and consulted with me 
and then wrote a letter to this committee requesting that vou might 
give this testimony ? 

Mr. Linn. Yes. sir, You were getting such a lot of misinformation, 
Senator, that I did not think it would do any harm to give you a little 
real information. 

Senator Branpecre, I have here a letter dated September 15, 1919, 
signed by Thomas R. Lill, on the stationery of Searle & Nicholson, 
certified public accountants, 52 Broadway, New York. It is ad- 
dressed “Chairman, Subsommittee on Mexican Affairs, Committee 
on Foreign Relations, Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.” 
The coneluding paragraph says: 

If you desire me to testify, I request that vou give me sufficient notice so 
that I may procure my papers from New York. 


emg ee od 
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(The letter referred to was marked “ Lill Exhibit No. 1,” and is as 
follows :) 
SEARLE & NICHOLSON, 
New York, September 15, 1919. 
CHAIRMAN SUBCOMMITTEE ON MEXICAN AFFAIRS, 


COMMITTEE ON [FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: I have the honor to request that I be permitted to appear before 
your committee for the purpose of testifying to the progress made by the 
Carranza Government in establishing law end order since it assumed office in 
May, 1917. 

My information was gained while acting as chief accountant and acting di- 
rector of President Carranza’s financial and administrative reorganization com- 
mission from May 1917, to June 1918, and during a visit to Mexico covering 
the period from October, 1918, to January, 1919, for the purpose of discussing 
certain matters with the Mexican Government. 

The commission consisted of the following Mexican members: 

Luis Cabrera, chairman. 

-Alberto Pani, secretary of commerce, labor, and industry. 

Manuel Rodriquez y Gutierez, secretary of communications and public works. 

Rafael Nieto, acting secretary of the treasury. 

The commission employed about 40 specialists, engineers, accountants, and 
elerks, and, in addition to reorganizing the business methods of the Govern- 
ment to bring them up to date, made studies of banks and banking, currency, 
taxation, railroads, commerce, petroleum, etc. 

If you desire me to testify, I request that you give me sufficient notice so 
that I may procure my papers from New York. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed ) THoMAS R. LILL. 


Address: Raleigh Hotel, Washington, D. C. 


The Cuarman. That is a letter that you wrote after you had 
seen me and told me that Dr. Inman was mistaken; that you had not 
written to this committee but had.written to the House committee? 

Mr. Linu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In this letter, in the first paragraph, you say: 

I have the honor to request that I be permitted to appear before your com- 
mittee for the purpose of testifying to the progress made by the Carranza 
governinent in establishing law and order since it assumed office in May, 1917. 

Mr. Liu. Yes sir. I want to add there, to be clearly understood, 
that I did not appear at the request of the Government, nor by sug- 
gestion or in any way was it intended or asked of me that I should 
appear here for the Mexican Government. I do it merely as an 
American citizen, because I think that if we understood Mexican 
matters better we would get along better. 

Does that finish your questions, Senator, I would like to—— 

The CHairMan. Before you leave— 

Senator BRANDEGEE. You would like to what? 

Mr. Litt. Make a general statement regarding the Mexican prob- 
lem, if I may. 

Senator Branpecee. I have finished. 

The Cuairman. Before you get away from this question of the 
damages: You say you talked with lawyers about the responsibility 
of the Mexican Government for payments of damages. Do you know 
whether the Mexican Government, Mr. Carranza, has by decree or 
promise made to foreign countries, obligated himself in any way with 
reference to Mexican damages? 

Mr. Liz. No, sir. 
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The Cuarirman. Naturally, if you are trying to form a guess 
or make a guess of the amount of damages that might be claimed 
by nationals of other countries, it seems to me that you would have 
investigated as to whether any promises had been made by Carranza. 

Mr. Linu. I can only say, Senator, that I had such a tremendous 
amount of work that t could not go into these details, which would 
lead me into the office of the secretary of state of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment with which I did not have much business. 

The Cuarrman. I want to call your attention, then, for your in- 
formation, because it may be of interest to you, to the fact that from 
the city of Monclova, headquarters of the first chief of the Con- 
stitutionalist forces on the 10th day of May, 1913, prior to Mr. Car- 
ranza’s recognition by this Government, either de facto or de jure 
recognition, that Mr. Carranza did make to this Government and to 
other governments a pledge as to the payment of damages. Did you 
not have your attention called to that? 

Mr. Litt. I had not, but it was never any other idea of mine but. 
what the Mexican Government would settle all legitimate damages 
presented. 

The CuarrMan. You have spoken of damages under international 
law; and some international lawyers do not agree with you as to the 
responsibility of the Mexican Government for the damages being 
limited to the cases to which you have referred. 

Mr. Litt. You are a lawyer and I am not. | 

The CHarrman. Aside from that, the Carranza Government has 
issued at least four different decrees with reference to its responsi- 
bility for damagés and how claims should be presented, etc., and 
it looks as though your attention would have been called by some 
Mexican to these promises or obligations with reference to the amount 
of damages and the character of damages which the Government 
proposes to liquidate. 

Mr. Linu. The character of the damages had not been settled. 
The claims commission was not organized until the latter part of 
1918. 

The Cuarrman. Right here, now, for your information, I propose 
to read into the record a portion, at least, of this decree of 1913: 

Venustiano Carranza, first chief of the constitutionalist forces, and so forth: 

ARTICLE 1. The right of all nationals and foreigners to claim payment for 
damages suffered during the revolution of 1910 or during the period em- 
oe between the 21st of November, 1910, and May 31, 1911, is hereby recog- 
nized. 

ART. 2. An equal right is also recognized on the part of nationals and for- 
eigners to claim for damages which they suffered during the present struggle, 
or from and after the 19th day of February of the present year until the 
restoration of the constitutional order. 

ArT. 3. The same right on the part of foreigners to claim payment for 
damages suffered by revolutionary forces or groups during the period em- 
braced between the 31st of May, 1911, and the 18th day of February of the 
current year, is recognized. 

That last clause limits the right of claim to foreigners and not to 
nationals; but there is an absolute pledge of responsibility for claims 
for damages without any restrictions at all in this decree, which was 
in force at the time this Government recognized Carranza and re- 
quested the other governments of the world to allow this Government 
to handle Mexican matters. 
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Mr. Litt. I had that decree. I had forgotten it. Does that first 
paragraph read that they acknowledge 

The CHAIRMAN (reading): 

The right of all nationals and foreigners to claim payment for damages suf- 
fered during the revolution of 1910 or during the period embraced between the 
2Ist of November, 1910, and May 31, 1911, is hereby recognized. 

Mr. LILL. Yes, sir; but how does the right to make a claim obli- 
gate anybody to—— : 

The CuHarrman. I will show you in a moment. [Continuing 
reading :] 

An equal right is also recognized on the part of nationals and foreigners to 


claim for damages which they suffered during the present struggle, or from and 
after the 19th day of February, of the present year— 


That is, 1913— 
until the restoration of the constitutional order. 


Whatever that may be. 

On the 24th of December, 1917, in the creation of a commission, 
there was an undertaking to limit the responsibility for damages. 
And that is the matter to which you have reference, the first being 
damages caused by the revoluntionary forces recognized by the 
Government established after the triumph of the revolution; second, 
damages caused by the government forces in the campaign against 
the rebels, and, third, damages caused by forces of the so-called 
federal army until its dissolution. 

There is a vast deal of difference between the two pledges or prom- 
ises. Carranza was recognized on one of them after we had secured 
the acquiescence of the foreign countries in our action in Mexico, 
and after his recognition he then issued his decree upon which you 
are basing international law. 

Mr. Litt. No; I do not base it upon that, Senator. I base it by a 
very close study of international law, I can say, for about four years, 
in my services to the United States Government, where I had a good 
deal to do with construction of law; and to be perfectly frank with 
you, I got most of my data regarding international relationships from 
conversations with Ambassador Fletcher. I do not say it is correct. 
In this report that I have here I have a section 

The CHarrmMan. I may say to you now, before we go past that 
proposition, that I think that Ambassador Fletcher never had his 
attention called to the Carranza decree of 1913 until very recently. 

Mr. Linz. With all due respect, Senator—you are a lawyer, I un- 
derstand, are you not? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Litt. How does the right, as acknowledged, of foreigners to 
present claims obligate the Mexican Government to pay claims? I 
do not understand that. 

The CHarrMAN. Because the Mexican Government pledged it, sir. 

Mr. Liu. Pledged itself to pay those claims? 

The CHarman. As to how they would be presented and adjudi- 
cated. [Reading from article 4:] l 

As soon as the first chief of the Constitutionalist forces shall arrive at the 


Capital of the Republic, and in accordance with the plan of Guadalupe, assumes 
the executive power, he will name a commission of Mexican citizens who shall be 
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charged with the receipt, examination and liquidation of the claim for damages 
suffered during the periods fixed in articles 1 and 2 of this decree, 

ArT. 5. At the same time that the said commission is named, as provided in 
the preceding article, the first Chief of the Constitutlonalist forces, in accord 
with the diplomatic representative of, or commissioner especially designated by, 
the Governments of foreigners who have suffered damage, will proceed to 
name a mixed commission composed of an equal number of Mexicans and 
foreigners, the latter of the same nationality as to the claimants, in order 
that they may receive, examine and liquidate the claims presented in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the three first articles of this decree. 

ArT. 6. The form, time, terms, and conditions under which the claims for 
damages are presented are to be paid, also the organization, functions, and 
other necessary regulations of organization and form, shall be fixed by oppor- 
tune legislation. 

Now, the Government is undertaking to do away with this 

Mr. Lı. I do not think so. 

The CuarrMan. I know so. 

Mr. Lit. Let me ask you with reference to that first decree. That 
statement is pretty broad that they make there. Would you ask 
the Mexican Government or any other Government to pay claims 
arising in Mexico for which it was not responsible ? 

The CuHarrMan. For which who were not responsible? 

Mr. Litt. The Mexican Government. 

The Cuarrman. What Mexican Government? 

Mr. Litt. The Madero, Huerta, or Carranza Governments. 

The CHarrman. Yes. I would ask, when Mr. Carranza was seek- 
ing recognition of this Government, seeking aid and assistance in 
the overthrow of Huerta, making a pledge as to what he would do 
in the event he was successful, and having secured, too, the as- 
sistance of this Government under a certain pledge—I would simply 
ask him to keep his pledge. 

Mr. Litt. I would not go so far as to hold that Mr. Carranza 
or the present Carranza Government under that pledge should pay 
al] the claims for damages occurring by reason of Villa’s activities. 

The Cuarrman. I am not expressing any opinion. I suppose I 
ought to say now that Mr. Villa had as much as anyone to do with 
putting Mr. Carranza in the position in which he now is. 

Mr. Lı. I acknowledge that he played a large part in it. 

The CuarrMan. But so long as he was willing to serve with Mr. 
Carranza—I do not care to be drawn into the history of this thing— 
but so long as he stayed with Mr. Carranza, which he did up to 
the time that Obregon, in command of the army of the north and 
Villa in command of the army of the northwest, wrote a joint letter 
to Mr. Carranza demanding of him to carry out the pledge in the 

lan of Guadalupe—up to that time Mr. Villa was certainly more 
instrumental in placing Mr. Carranza in the position in which he 
now is, than anyone else. We will not discuss the question, pro 
or con, as to why Mr. Villa quit Mr. Carranza; but Mr. Villa claims 
that he quit him because Mr. Carranza did not follow the pledge 
which he made in this very decree which I have just read to you, 
as to what he would do following the plan of Guadalupe. And 
that is a matter that I do not care to go into at this time. I will 
go into it later. 

So far as the damages are concerned, that is a matter for con- 
sideration hereafter, and I am not expressing my opinion at this 
time. I have a very firm opinion as to what damages Mexico will 
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be compelled to pay by the unanimous verdict of the world, but that 
I do not care to express at this time. 

What we were asking you was, as to the basis you had for making 
your guess that the claims would approximate something like $25,- 
000,000, and that is what caused this discussion. I do not care to 
go into it any further at this time. 

Mr. Litt. May I add, Senator, that in all my discussions with 
the ministers of Mr. Carranza and with President Carranza him- 
self, I have never received any other intimation but what Mexico 
would pay all legitimate damages arising in that country. 

The Cuarrman. As I say, I do not care to go into any contro- 
versy or into any discussion of the Calvo doctrine, if you know what 
itis. I do not think that it will prevail in the matter of the settle- 
ment of Mexican claims. It has never been acknowledged by this 
country yet. l | 

Mr. Litt. The Calvo doctrine? 

The CHairman. Yes, sir. It was absolutely rejected at the Hague 
tribunal. 

Mr. Litt. If you have no further questions, may I add this? 

The CHarrMan. Go ahead. I will have some further questions 
after you get through. 

Mr. LaL. It seems to me, Senator, that one thing, certainly, ought 
to come out of this investigation, or should be made apparent, any- 
way, and that is that it would be to the best interests of the United 
States to get back of Mexico in a friendly spirit for the purpose of 
aiding it in its reconstruction plans. At the present time or for the 
past two or three years, all this constant agitation for intervention 
is antagonizing the Mexican people against the American people, 
to our disadvantage. The German, English, and French are not 
playing that game at all. The biggest prize in the world to-day 
probably in Mexico, but the question as to who is to assist it in Its 
economic reconstruction is a big one. Who is going to step in with 
assistance at the right time? ie we going to allow England, Ger- 
many, France, or possibly Norway, to do this work which we ought 
to do or which we should do for our own advantage ? 

I think that any financing of the Mexican debts will depend a 
great deal upon the attitude of the United States Government in 
making a statement of policy to the American bankers as to how 
far they will go in protecting investments in Mexico or abroad. 

We are speaking of a debt and of claims and of things of that 
nature, constantly, you might say, hounding Mexico to get busy and 
pay up, when it is a physical impossibility to pay up at this trme—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Just right there: What basis have you for that 
statement? Who is hounding Mexico to get busy and pay up? 

Mr. Liu. Is not this constant intervention talk an effort along 
those lines? 

The CHarrMan. I am asking you, and I am not answering. 

Mr. Luu. I can not give any further facts than that. 

The CuarrmMan. Has the Government of the United States de- 
manded that Mexico get busy and pay up? 

Mr. Liu. Not that I know of. 

The CuarrMan. Has the French Government or the English Gov- 
ernment or the German Government? 

Mr. Liz. Not that I know of. 
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The CuHarrMan. Well, then, who has? 

i y Litt. I do not know whether anyone has except the bond- 
olders. 

The Crarman. Do you know that the bondholders have ? 

Mr. Liu. I presume they have negotiated a number of times or 
taken the matter up with the Government 

The Cuarrman. With what government? 

Mr. Litt. The Mexican Government. I am quite sure the matter 
has been taken up with the state departments of all foreign gov- 
ernments. 

The CHarrMan. I have asked you whether or not—— 

Mr. Luu. I do not know, Senator; I am not in the Government. 

The Cuarrman. You spoke of the constant hounding of Mexico 
to pay up. That is all right as a general statement, Mr. Lill, but 
what is the foundation for it? Suppose that the foreign bond- 
holders have made representations to this Government and to 
Mexico. If this Government has not made the representations 
itself to Mexico in demanding payment for the bondholders or 
otherwise, who is hounding Mexico for payment? 

Mr. Linu. It seemed to me that this term properly describes the 
constant agitation in the United States for intervention. I have 
read it in the newspapers. That agitation is based upon or points 
to a number of things. You have just referred to one company 
having a claim of $50,000,000 in Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Senator Brandegee asked you if you had had 
any intimation that one American company had any such claim. 

r. Liu. It seems as I read the papers that continual pressure 
exists through this intervention talk. The point I wish to make is 
that if we could cease this and get behind Mexico in a friendly 
spirit probably all the things that we would like to see accomplished 
down there would be accomplished. 

The Cuairman. That is, if we just stopped the newspaper talk 
about Mexico you think it would be better ? 

Mr. Lizz. The newspaper talk—I do not ask that it be stopped 
by presidential decree, but if we undertake to help Mexico in its 
reconstruction policies in a friendly spirit, the newspapers would 
probably reflect the same spirit. If intervention is decided on I do 
not believe we could bring peace out of Mexico or restore order very 
much faster than Mr. Carranza is doing now. 

The CHatrMan. Oh, well, that may be true. You have said that 
Germany, Great Britain, and France have not been antagonizing 
Mexico or have not been insisting upon Mexico doing anything to 
restore order, etc., and that they have got an advantage of us down 
there, that they are not antagonizing Mexico, etc. Do you know 
any reason why they have not been insistent upon the restoration 
of order in Mexico? 

Mr. Liu. I imagine it is because of the attitude of the United 
States Government on that matter. 

The Cuarrman. In what respect? 

Mr. Litt. I imagine that it is due to an arrangement or an agree- 
ment between these countries that the United States will look after 
the interests of these foreign countries if they do not go into Mexico. 

The Cuatrman. And if the United States were pressing Mexico 
for a settlement or for the restoration of order and peace, it would 
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be not only representing its own citizens and their desires, but, under 
your understanding which you have just expressed, it would also be 
representing the natives of other countries and citizens and the 
countries themselves, would it not? 

Mr. Lı. I would say that it was a very clever method that aroused 
all the antagonism of the Mexicans against us and they reap the 
benefit. 

The Cuarrman. You think that is the case, do you not? 

Mr. Linz. I only imagine it, Senator. I have no information on 
the subject. 

The Cuarrman. Possibly I may be able to assist you a little there. 

The President, in his message to Congress on August 27, 1913, says, 
among other things: 

We are expected by the powers of the world to act as Mexico's nearest 
friend. 

I am happy to say that several of the great governments of the world have 
given this Government their generous moral support in urging upon the pro- 
visional authorities at the City of Mexico the acceptance of our proffered good 
offices in the spirit in which they were made. 

All the world expects us in such circumstances to act as Mexico’s nearest 
friend and intimate adviser. 

This consent of mankind to what we are attempting, this attitude of the great 
nations of the world toward what we may attempt in dealing with this dis- 
tressed people at our doors, should make us feel the more solemnly bound to go 
to the utmost length of patience and forbearance in this painful and anxious 
business, 


On October 29, a telegram was sent ont from this city, the same 
year, 1913, specially to the New York Times, emanating, as was 
claimed, from the Department of State, as follows: 

A new and probably more definite Mexican policy is to be initiated by the 
United States, and pending the disclosure of this program Great Britain, 
Germany, and France have given assurances that they will take no action. 

That a request had been made to the powers to await a proposal regarding 
Mexico from this Government and that already these three European nations 
had acceded to the request, was announced late to-day by Secretary Bryan. 
It is understood that practically every civilized nation had been notified of the 
purpose of the United States. 

There are various other indications of the same character. If it be 
true that the other natioins have acquiesced in the handling of this 
matter by the United States, and Mr. Carranza has any power in 
Mexico by the action of the United States, that is, through recogni- 
tion, first, as de facto and next, possibly, a de jure recognition, then 
it is up to the United States to make representations to Mexico with 
reference to the desires and demands of other nations as well as of our 
own, is it not? 

Mr. Lı. I do not see any objection to that. My only criticism 1s 
of the fact that the representations regarding order, if any have been 
made, or regarding debt—I include that—are not possible of compli- 
ance in Mexico at the present time. 

The Cuairman. I do not know whether they are or not. You 
are, however, criticising the actions of the citizens of the United 
States in antagonizing Mexico while citizens of other countries 
and the other countries themselves are not doing it. If we are 
agitating these matters of the settlement of claims and the restora- 
tion of law and order down there, we are simply performing a 
duty oe we were obligated to perform by other nations, are 
we not 
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Mr. Litt. What kind of a duty? A duty because some public 
officer has entered into agreements of that kind, or a duty which 
we owe to those other nations? 

The Cuarrman. Possibly I should not have asked you that ques- 
tion. However, we will let the facts as they stand of record, and 
as you have acquiesced in them, speak for themselves, that it ap- 
pears that this Government secured the acquiescence of at least 
three foreign governments, Great Britain, France, and Germany, 
late in 1913, in the handling of Mexican affairs by the Government 
of the United States; that following that, in pursuance of its new 
policy, Huerta was ousted, Carranza was recognized, and that Car- 
zanza is now the President of Mexico, and Mexico is not paying her 
debt, nor is Mexico paying damages to foreigners for injuries, so 
far as we know. Whose duty is it; what nation’s duty is it to press 
for the payment of those claims? 

Mr. Liur. If we have any agreement with these countries to press 
their claims it certainly 1s our duty to press them; but I do not 
understand, in your statement there CR to this agreement 
regarding the recognition of Huerta, why all these foreign govern- 
ments recognized Huerta when the United States did not, particu- 
larly as they were making a loan of £6,000,000—— 

The Crarrman. The recognition by those foreign nations of 
Huerta had come prior to August, 1913, Mr. Lill. 

Mr. Lı. I do not know, of course, whether they —— 

The CHarrMan. The message which I have read to you is dated 
August 27, 1913, and the telegram with reference to Mr. Bryan’s 
statement is of October 29, 1913. 

Go ahead with your statement. I stopped you there because of 
the statement you were making that agitation here was antagonizin 
the people of Mexico against the United States, and as you sai 
Great Britain, France, and other countries were not doing 1t. That 
was the purpose of my questions. You may proceed now. 

Mr. Litt. I believe they have made representations. I have seen 
notices to that effect; but, on the other hand, threatening interven- 
tion all the time as a corrective for the evils—— 

The CuHarrman. Is this Government threatening intervention? 

Mr. Litx. I do not think so. I think Mr. Wilson has gone to the 
other extreme. i 

The CuarrMan. Very well, then. This Government is not threat- 
ening intervention any more than France or Great Britain or any 
other country. 

Mr. Litt. You, yourself, Senator have made quite a number of 
speeches in the last six or seven years. 

The Crarrman. Now, let me say, once and for all, that neither 
you nor anyone else can point to a speech that I have ever made in 
the Senate or on the stump, or any place in the United States, with 
reference to Mexico or intervention in Mexico, except that I have 
demanded that if it were necessary to protect American citizens in 
Mexico by the armed forces of the United States, it was our duty todo 
so. You better look at the speeches, possibly, that I have made, and 
sce whether I have not confined myself to that. 

Mr. Lrt. I ran across two or three copies the other day, but I 
did not read them as closely as I should. I am very glad to hear 
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that, Senator. I think, as far as that goes, you are echoing the senti- 
ment of a great many others. 

The Caiman. Some of the witnesses appeared to be misin- 
formed as to my attitude in reference to Mexico. 

Mr. Liz. Shall I go on, Senator? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mr. Lur. The point I am trying to make is that here is a great 
big country to the south of us which has tremendous possibilities 
along commercial lines, and if our Government can adopt a policy 
toward investments in foreign countries it would enable our bankers 
to get behind Mexico; that would be greatly to the advantage of 
the American business man. 

Regarding claims, debts, and things of that kind, let me say that 
I went out as a soldier in the Spanish-American War. I was for 
two and three-quarters years actively engaged in a campaign against 
the Filipinos. I went into the civil government under Gov. Taft 
and was there for seven years longer. I chased bandits myself, many 
and many a time, in the Philippines; and it took us about four years 
with three to four hundred millions of dollars to clean up the bandit 
situation. We went in there in 1898, and in 1905, when I was dis- 
trict auditor, I remember distinctly having a bandit caught about 
100 miles from my main office. There was a thousand pesos offered 
for his head. They cut off his head and sent it down to the capitol 
and I was required to pass the voucher upon that bandit’s head. - 
I did not know the bandit, but I passed the voucher anyhow. That 
was in 1906 when we had been there for eight years. 

At the time Mr. Carranza started his revolution he only had his 
fiat currency, and the normal revenues of the country under his 
jurisdiction. With the beginning of the organized government in 

ay, 1917, and the restoration of order, the revenues began to come 
in fairly regularly. His revenues for the year ending June 30, 
1918, I think it is, or December, amounted to about 130,000,000 

os, or $65,000,000. If we had had the same problem in the Phil- 
Ippines we never could have done what we did there. 

fexico needs two or three more years to suppress bandits. She 
needs an army to do so. She needs every cent she can get to support 
her army. It is impossible for her to begin paying any of her debts 
at this time. i 

You said the other day that Mexico was tremendously rich. 
Everybody knows it is. It is a favorite statement of the Mexicans 
down there to refer to the national richness of the country which 
would pay everything; but that is like having a thousand dollars 
in a bank in Wall Street in 1907 when you could not get carfare 
to pay your way down town. It is going to take a very strong 
effort to get that richness out of the soil in Mexico— 

The Cuamman. Who gets it out? Who has ever gotten it out of 
the soil? 

Mr. Litu. To a very large extent, foreigners. Mexico wants for- 
eigners. I have discussed it with members of the cabinet, and 
Mexico would like very much to increase her population 15,000,000 
people in the next 15 years. If she can increase her population to 
that extent she will have money enough to pay all her current operat- 
ing expenses and do a great many things which she can not do now. 
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But the point I want to emphasize is this, Senator: That I was 
there for years in intimate contact with those men and never did I 
hear a single expression by anyone which would display an inten- 
tion of not paying her debts as soon as she possibly could, and pay- 
ing all damages, in an international court, ocala, under recog- 
nized rules of international law assessed against her. 

I would hke to point out in that connection, Senator, that to a 
certain extent we are really responsible for that thing down there, 
through our colleges. The Government is practically a young man’s 
Government, and in every department of the Government I ran 
against American college graduates. Virginia Carranza, Carranza’s 
daughter, was educated here. Julia Carranza also. Col. Alberto 
Salinas, in charge of aviation, is an American-college graduate. 
Gen. Gustavo Salinas is an American-college graduate, as is also 
Martinez Carranza and Gen. Enriquez, who was after Villa. 

The CuarrMan. Who? 

Mr. Liu. Ignacio Enriquez, who was made governor of Chi- 
huahua. 

The Cuarrman. How was he made governor of Chihuahua? 

Mr. Litu. He was appointed to a vacancy, I understand. 

The Cuarrman. By whom? 

Mr. Linx. Gen. Carranza. He had some trouble with Murguia—I 
do not understand how it came out—but Enriquez had the right 
idea. He wanted to know if I could not help him get five or six 
American bloodhounds to trace Villa. 

The CHarrman. You think that was the right idea? 

Mr. Litu. There are 2,000 hacendados that grew up with Enriquez. 
Enriquez is a tall six-footer, full-blooded Mexican. He speaks 
English perfectly. Just the moment he got to Chihuahua, there 
would be 2,000 that would drop their shovels and follow him in order 
to get Villa. 

. The Cuarrman. Why did he not do it? 

Mr. Litt. He got into a row with Murguia and came back, and I 
do not know whether he is up there now or not. Probably you have 
later information. 

Cardenas brothers, in the department of state, are college gradu- 
ates. Bonillos is a Boston Tech man. Galleio, school of ethnology, 
Columbia. Echererria, who is an engineer, is now in the United 
States. Osuna, the governor of Tamaulipas, is a Columbia man. 
The Government is full of American college graduates. 

The CuarrMan. I can give you an interesting fact that has possi- 
blv never struck you, confirming that. | 

fr. Linx. When Carranza started his revolution, practically all 
these college men went with him. I think it is true that it is a young 
man’s movement down there. The Mexicans themselves are not an- 
tagonistic to Americans, that I ever saw. They want foreigners in 
that country, but where we are not in sympathy with them is in 
their attempt to regulate their affairs in Mexico so that they will 
have some control over them. 

The greatest curse of Mexico for years bus been the fact that for- 
eigners go there and retain their own nationality. They have noth- 
ing whatever to do with Mexican affairs. They do not become a part 
of the country. They take practically every cent out that they 
make. The United States is just the reverse. It has been pointed 
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out to me time after time, “Foreigners come here and settle in our 
country and do not become a part of our nation.” That is a great 
so UDE that Mexico is trying to overcome—— 

he CHarrMaAn. Hold on there, just a moment. Do you know 
how many American railroad men there were in Mexico at the out- 
break of this revolution ? 

Mr. Liz. In 1913 or 1910? 

The CHarrman. 1910. 

Mr. Liz. I do not. 

The Cuarrman. My reason for asking you that is because you are 
making a broad statement. Go ahead. 

Mr. Litt. I gather your thought ‘that at that time the railroads 
were operated by Americans to a large extent and they were re- 
placed by Mexicans later on 

The CuHartrman. Yes, and that, although the Americans owned 
their homes in Mexico, and that, at the outbreak of this revolution 
5,000 Americans in northern States of Mexico in a few localities 
owned their own homes ,and were operating there under Mexican 
laws. The fact that they were not Mexican citizens was because the 
Mexican Government had invited them in there, extending the privi- 
lege of retaining American citizenship and still developing property, 
even within the prohibited zone. 

Mr. Litt. That is true, but—— 

The CHarmman. There were twelve hundred and fifty-odd chil- 
dren driven out—American children—700 of whom were born in 
Mexico. 

Mr. Litt. At what time? 

The Cuarrman. In the early part of the revolution—1910. 

Mr. Litt. As I recollect it, they were notified by our State De- 
partment to get out. 

The Cuarman. They were driven out at the muzzle of a gun. 

Mr. Litt. Was that under the Madero revolution ? 

The CHairMan, Yes. 

Mr. Liu. I do not think we ought to take an isolated instance like 
that as an indication of the attitude of the Government. 

The CHarrman. No; but you are speaking now, just as I have 
heard other people speak, of the Americans going down there to 
make a dollar and then getting out of the country. I am calling 
your attention actually to people who are Americans and who have 
gone down there and got homes and have built up the country; built 
irrigation propositions, by practically their own independent efforts, 
and have lost all they had—driven out, and have actualy lost all 
they had. I am not speaking of corporations. 

Mr. Linz. Yes; but I can not see that. These same Americans 
went down there during 26 years prior to the revolution and lived 
there in peace and comfort and made money. The fact that they were 
expelled during a revolution would not entirely wrest from my mind 
the fact that for 26 years they had lived down there peaceably. 

The Cuarrman. I did not suppose it would. That was suggested 
as simply an answer to vour general broad statement as to Americans 
going there for the exploitation of Mexico, making money and get- 
ting away. You compared that with the conditions existing here in 
this country. I can show you that identical conditions existed around 
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Tampico, Vera Cruz, and from Yucatan to the north, where Ameri- 
cans had gone in there, by far, Mr. Lill, a larger number of Ameri- 
cans who were there in 1910 and who are not there now, but who were 
individual Americans or little cooperative colonies, not representing 
any corporations exploiting Mexico, but who had gone in there at 
the invitation of the Mexican Government, with certain privileges 
extended to them in that invitation, exactly a similar invitation as 
that which they have been extending to foreigners of whom you are 
talking, trying to build up their 15,000,000 of population. 

I am simply trying to get you to specify and am calling your at- 
tention to specific instances, because you are making exactly the same 
character of broad statement that we have been hearing ever since 
the revolution broke out in 1910. 

It is for those people that I have spoken in every speech I have 
made in the United States Senate, because they lost everything in the 
world they had, including their lives. 

Mr. Linz. I have, as far as possible, confined myself to details and 
facts, I think, you will acknowledge, up to this time. I requested 
permission to make a very small general statement. 

The Cuarrman. Certainly, and I am simply asking you about the 
specific matters regarding which you may be familiar. 

Mr. Lizz. I would like to impress upon you, sir, however, that that 
thing is a very real and vital matter to us as a Nation; and if we 
can get behind Mexico at the present time and help her reorganize 
her finances, railways, and banks, it is going to be tremendously to 
our advantage; and it is the only way in which we can help her. You 
can not possibly help Mexico by demanding that she pay her debt 
for damages or reorganize this or that, because she has not the money 
and she will not have the money until the bandit situation is cleaned 
up. That is all I have to say, Sie unless you have some further 
questions. 

The Cuatrman. I now regret a little that I referred to myself per- 
sonally a few moments ago, in answer to your suggestion that I 
might, myself, have been wanting intervention in Mexico. I stated 
to you that my public speeches would disclose the fact as to what 
character of intervention I had advocated in Mexico at any time; 
and, having made reference to my own position, and to the fact that 
I had introduced a resolution of March 10, 1916, for your informa- 
tion I am going to now read into the record the resolution, and the 
only one, which I have ever introduced with reference to any class 
of intervention in Mexico, so that vou may understand my ideas with 
reference to it. This resolution was introduced when the Pershing 
expedition was in Mexico, when the people of the United States were 
clamoring for action following the Columbus massacre, which oc- 
curred in my State. The purpose of the resolution, I think, will be 
disclosed by reading it, and I may say if you do not understand it 
after I read it, that the purpose of it was to limit positively and abso- 
lutely the action of the American Government in Mexico. Interven- 
tion was already a fact. Fourteen thousand troops were supposed to 
be in Mexico—Mr. Carranza says in contravention of his demands 
and wishes. For the purpose of limiting the character of the inter- 
vention—that expedition being there and intervention being an acl- 
complished fact—I offered this resolution: 
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To authorize the President to take the necessary measures for the protection of American 
citizens and property in Mexico. 


Whereas for three years a condition of anarchy has prevailed on and near our 
borders and particularly within the Republic of Mexico; and 

Whereas this Government has exercised the utmost patience and its best efforts 
through persuasion and representations to assist in restoring order in that 
unhappy country, and has seen its citizens traveling and doing business in 
Mexico murdered and outraged and their property destroyed, in violation of 
their legal rights under the comity of nations and customary and positive 
international law; and 

Whereas this Government has had its flag dishonored and insulted in Mexico, 
and no reparation made or redress offered; and 

Whereas the clear rights of American citizens have been abridged and denied 
in Mexico, and this Government can not consent to any further abridgement 
of the rights of American citizens in any respect; and 

Whereas this Government is contending for nothing less high and sacred than 
the rights of humanity, which every government honors itself in respecting, 
and which no government is justified in resigning on behalf of those under 
its care and authority: Therefore be it— 


I do not know whether there is anything in the preamble that will 
appear familiar to you, Mr. Lill, or not. I may say to you that this 
preamble is drawn from the messages of the President of the United 
States, either with reference to Germany or with reference to Mexico. 
The words are his, not mine. 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the President be, and he hereby is, au- 
thorized and directed to use the land and naval forces of the United States, and 
call into service five hundred thousand volunteers: 

First. For the purpose of protecting the lives and property of Americans in 
Mexico, and as a necessary preliminary to such purpose the opening and main- 
tenance of all rail and other lines of communication between the City of 
Mexico and the seaports of Mexico, as well as with the American border; 

Second. For assisting in the prompt establishment of a constitutional govern- 
ment in Mexico and lending same sufficient support to enable the Mexicans 
themselves to organize and maintain adequate military force with which to 
disarm all bandits and murderers and restore order and peace. 

Sec. 2. That we declare our purpose to be as above set forth, and not to be 
the acquisition or annexation of territory, the overthrow of laws, customs, or 
constitution, the making of war upon the Mexican people, or interference with 
Mexicans in the Government of their country; and we declare our further 
purpose to be the withdrawal of all our armed forces from Mexican territory 
immediately upon the accomplishment of the objects herein set forth, and to 
these ends we invite the cooperation of the Mexican people. 


That is the only official action that I have ever even suggested 
should be taken, with reference to any character of intervention in 
Mexico; and this resolution was for the purpose of limiting the 
character of the occupation of any part of Mexican territory, or 
the character of intervention in Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. You made up this report in connection with your 
work for the American Metal Co.? 

Mr. Lr. I started it in connection with that. 

The Cuarmmax. Who are the American Metal Co.? 

Mr. Liu. That is a point I am very glad you brought up. I did 
not want to forget that. The American Metal Co. is a company— 
well, I don’t know much about it, except that the alien property 
custodian appointed three or four members of the board of directors 
to represent 49 per cent of the capital stock held by Germans. 

The Cuairman. Who was the head of it? 

Mr. Luu. I do not know, sir. 
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The CHarrman. Who was the American commissioner with 

- whom you first went down to Mexico? 

nt Litt. Henry Bruére. He is vice-president of the American 
etal. 

The CHairMan. Was the American Metal Co. ever blacklisted in 
Mexico by this Government? 

Mr. Litt. I think not, sir. 

The CuHarrman. It was blacklisted in Australia, a British pos- 
session, was it not? 

Mr. Lr. I do not know. I know very little about the American 
Metal Co. I would much prefer that you would call Mr. Bruére on 
that. I could only say that during oyr first visit down there Mr. 
Bruére was on a leave of absence practically from the company, and 
I was not paid by Mr. Bruére; I was paid by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and I was never retained by the American Metal Co. for any 
business until October, 1918. I went with the manager of the Amer- 
ican Metal Co. in Mexico a number of times to see the British rep- 
resentative, and I think once or twice to see the Ambassador on 
very minor details. 

The CuairmMan. Do you speak German? 

Mr, Liu. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMAN. The American Metal Co. was a subsidiary cor- 
poration of the German Metallbank and Metallurgische Gesell- 
schaft, of Frankfort, was it not? 

Mr. Litu. I do not know, Mr. Fall. I think it was, but I know 
very little about the American Metal Co. I knew that it was con- 
sidered to be a German company when I went to Mexico. Before I 
go any further, Senator, I want to state that I was born in Chicago, 
Ill. My people—— 

The CuHairman. I want to say, before you proceed, that no mem- 
ber of this committee has the slightest or remotest idea of 

se Litt. I appreciate that, but I would lke to put it in the 
record. 

The CHarrMan. Certainly, but I wanted to disavow any reflec- 
tion upon you. 

Mr. Litt. My people were born in England. My father came over 
to the United States when he was 7 years old. As far back as 1780 
that I know of we were English. I enlisted in the American Army 
in 1899, and served 2}? years and served 7 years after that in the 
Philippine Government. I wanted to go to France in this war. I 
made application to go, but it was represented to me from the State 
Department, I think, that I could render more effective service to 
the United States Government by going to Mexico on this work than 
by pong to France. 

ow, to get back to the American Metal Co. I never met any 
member of the company until I conferred with Mr. Bruére about 
this Mexican work. I met Mr. Loeb, I think. He expressed him- 
self as very greatly interested in the matter and said he would like 
to see us do something. 

The CuHarrman. Is that Mr. Loeb of the American Smelting & 
Refining Co.? 

Mr. Litt. No; it is Mr. Loeb of the American Metal Co. I was 
down there, as I said, a year and a half altogether. I know Mr. 
Chamberlain, consul general, quite well. During the time that I 
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was in Mexico City I conferred with Ambassador Fletcher at least 
twice a week to keep him advised as to our progress. You will re- 
member I stated that President Wilson had approved our project 
before we went down, in a conference with Mr. Bruére. 

ane CuarrMan. That was Mr. Bruére of the American Metal 

Mr. Lı. Formerly city chamberlain of New York and vice presi- 
dent of the American Metal. I know that Mr. Chamberlain in- 
sisted that all] German employees of the company be removed from 
the service in Mexico, and that was complied with; that is, as far as 
I know. I was not interested in the American Metal, but J was verv 
much interested to know what might arise out of it, and I was on 
the watch. I am glad to say—which statement is confirmed by Mr. 
Palmer in his last article in the Saturday Evening Post—that the 
American Metal Co. rendered very effective service to the United 
States Government in the war with Germany. During the time 
I occupied this position in Mexico I only had two requests. 

The CuHarrman. Are you referring to Mr. Palmer’s statement re- 
garding the American Metal Co. in the United States? 

Mr. Liz. In the United States, sir. I had two requests, the only 
two which I had. One was asking me if I could do something to 
stop the sale of liquor on the property on one of their mines, and 
the other request was merely to ask permission to pay the taxes 
in Mexico City, as they always had done, instead of sending the 
money up to Chihuahua. At that particular time they put a law 
into effect that the taxes had to be paid where the property was 
located, and the decree was gotten out so late there was not time 
enough to send the money out. Those were the only two things I 
ever did for the American Metal Co. in Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. Except to start this report at their request? 

Mr. iru. Well, I went down to make an examination of the books 
of one of the subsidiary companies, but it was understood that I 
was to write a report, which was requested by Mr. Cabrera, of the 
work of the commission. It seemed to me when I got there that the 
most important matter confronting Mexico was its, public debt, and 
the thing of biggest interest which would come up in the future 
was its debt; so I turned my attention upon this report. 

The CHarrMan. In your explanation of the fact that you were 
not exmployed by the Mexican Government, answering Senator 
Brandegee, you spoke of this report of yours here, stating that you 
started in to do the work on this report for the American Meta] Co. 
of the United States, of which Mr. Bruére was the vice president 
and a member of this commission, with whom you went down there 
first. Is that correct? 

Mr. Liz. Well, there is a slight misstatement there, Senator, as 
to these reports. I went down and held the position of acting direc- 
tor and chief accountant and a member of the commission. 

The Cuamman. I am speaking of this report which you identified 
in answer to Senator Brandegee’s question. 

Mr. Lr. The “ History and Present State of the Public Debt,” 
I started that while in the pay of the American Metal Co. 

The CHamman. Well, that is the only reason I am asking you 
about the American Metal Co. 
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Mr. Litt. But it was a side issue, Senator. I was engaged to 
do other work, and I completed it along in February or March of 
this year, which the Mexican Government will pay for. 

The CrarrMaAn. You say you know it to be a fact that the Ameri- 
can Metal Co. in Mexico was not blacklisted by the United States? 

Mr. Liu. I do not know whether it was or not for a few days and 
then canceled. I conferred with Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Chamberlain 
constanly, and there was never any intimation that they were black- 
listed or that there was any reason at all for not discussing matters 
with them if I chose. 

The CHarrMan. I have here a photostatic copy of the report of 
the German mother company, giving a list of its companies. I notice 
in this list, which is in German, the American Metal Co. (Ltd.), New 
York; the Minerales y Metales Co. of Mexico; and the Australian 
Metal Co. (Ltd.), of London and Melbourne, etc., the American 
Metal Co. of New York being one of the subsidiaries. You say 
it was not blacklisted and you have made the statement here that it 
had been complimented by the Alien Property Custodian of the 
United States—that same company. 

Mr. Luu. Well, I would not say complimented. He merely 
stated, I believe, in his last article that the American Metal Co. had 
rendered rather effective service to the United States Government. 

The CHairmMan, And I asked you if you know whether it had been 
blacklisted in Australia. 

Mr. Lıır. I do not know, sir. 

The CHairman. You never had your attention called to a state- 
ment by Premier Hughes, of Australia, which appeared in the New 
York Times under date of December 29, 1918? He spoke of the 
great firm of Mertons as an agent of the enemy, and in the course of 
his remarks he says: . 

In America they pushed out another tentacle; there was a company called the 
American Metal Co. It was a company in which out of 70,000 called-up shares 


34,000, or 49 per cent, were held by the Metallgesellschaft at Frankfurt, 27 per 
cent by Mertons of this place— 


That is, of Australia, whom he claims were enemy Germans— 


and the remaining 18 per cent were held mostly by hyphenated Germans, a few 
being held by bona fide Americans, who were put right in the front of the 
shop window to deceive the credulous. * * * In Australia we turned them 
out and we interned their directors. 

Mr. Litt. The Australian company, I believe, was the Mertons Co., 
from what you said. Whatever action was taken in Australia 

The CHairMan. No; it was taken against the Metallgesellschaft. 
Mertons were their agents, just as Mertons held a part of the stock 
of the American Metal Co. here, the balance of it being held directly 
in Germany. The Australian Metal Co. (Ltd.), of London and 
Melbourne, was the name of the company. It was represented there 
in Australia by the Mertons, whom Premier Hughes said held a large 
part of the stock of the American Metal Co. in the United States, 
and 90 per cent of which, as you have stated, and which he corrobo- 
rates, was held directly in Germany. 

Mr. Linu. Well, the fact that Australia took certain action against 
the Australian company I could not take as a reason why similar ac- 
tion should have been taken here. I know that Mr. Bruere was in 
consultation with the State Department week after week. There 
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was not a detail of that company’s business that was not known 
by the American Government, and all its action taken by its officers 
was with the knowledge of the Government. 

The Alien Property Custodian appointed three or four directors, 
very prommen men, and I know from my personal knowledge that 
Mr. Chamberlain, the consul general in Mexico City, was very active 
in ridding the company of German employees. The manager of the 
Compania Minerales was a Mr. Dieffenbach. While a German name, 
Mr. Dieffenbach was born in Newark. I think he is of the third or 
fourth generation and he is as good an American as anybody. The 
assistant manager was Mr. Gadd, an Englishman. That is all I 
know of the American Metal Co., except to go on record as saying 
that all the time I was there in a position to be of great assistance to 
the company I was never requested to do so. Not for the record 
but in an executive session, I could go into details with you in regard 
to matters transacted with the Mexican Government and the Ameri- 
can Government, through me, which would probably meet with your 
approva. 

he Cnairman. How is that, sir? | 

Mr. Luu. I say matters which I can not go into for the record, 
but I would go into with you in executive session, regarding the 
matters between the two governments in which I was active and in 
which Mr. Bruére was active. 

The CuHarmMan. The United States Federal Trade Commission | 
made a report on Mr. Bruére, did it not? 

Mr. Litt. Not Mr. Bruére; it was a report on what they call 
profiteering, which included various officials of the American Metal 
Co. I was present all one morning at the Federal Trade Commission 
when this was discussed. 

The CHarrman. That report shows—of course, I do not vouch for 
the truth of it—that Mr. Bruére participated in what the commission 
calls the “melon cutting” in the business of 1917 of the American 
ey Co., which they call a German-owned company, to the extent 
of $82,810. | 

Mr. Lr. He is not the only official of the American Metal Co. 
mentioned, is he? Are there not others? | 

The CHairman. Not in that paragraph and I have only extracts 
from the report. There is a statement to the effect that Mr. Bruére 
participated to the extent of $82,810. I am simply interested in the 
portion of the report referring to the company as being German 
owned, and to Mr. Bruére’s activities in connection with that. I 
refer particularly to the following: 

Until last April, when Mr. Bruére obtained a license to meet with the enemy 
upon neutral foil abroad and negotiate for the purchase of “ control,” the Alien 
Property Custodian held only 49 per cent of the German-owned American Metal 
Company Limited. 

Do you know whether during the time that you were there work was 
sto on any of the American Metal Co.’s properties in Mexico? 

r. Litt. I do not know, sir. 

The CHairmaNn. Do you know where they are situated in Mexico! 

Mr. Liu. Yes; I think in Mapimi, just outside Monterey. 

The Cuairman. Well, generally, they are all over Mexico; you 
spoke of paying taxes for their Chihuahua owned properties. 
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Mr. Liit. Yes. I do not think they suffered very much down there 
by reason of having their work stopped, and I encountered some 
criticism down there against the company by reason of the fact 
that they had purchased properties during the insurrection or during 
all the time this trouble was going on, while other companies had 
shut down. From what I could see down there the buying of these 
properties, or any profit which they may have made in that way, 
was because of the fact that they were practically the only people 
down there who understood the situation and had enough sand to 
back it up and take a chance. I think it is true that one or two of 
men connected with the company knew Carranza when he was a 

oy. 
The Cuairman. When did you leave Mexico? 

Mr. Linu. I left Mexico about December 26 or 27, 1918. 

The CrairmMan. How did you happen to leave that country ? 

Mr. Linu. I had concluded my work. 

The Cuarrmax. Was the Mexican press taking any interest in 
your work there? . 

Mr. Lu. Very little, sir. I think the reason why I had con- 
siderable success was in subordinating the American personnel of 
the commission and putting all these things up through the depart- 
ment so that the men themselves could get credit for it. 

J CHAIRMAN. Is the “ Excelsior” in Mexico an important pa- 
per 

Mr. Liur. It was at the time I was there. 

The CuarrmMan. Has your accounting system been retained in 
Mexico? k 

Mr. Liu. I can not tell that. I am in touch with some of my 
former employees and it has been changed in some minor ways, I 
understand, but not to its advantage. - 

The Cuarrman. I notice an extract here in the original Spanish 
from the Excelsior of June 21, 1919. I have the original, and a 
clipping from the paper and a translation of it. The translation 
is to the effect that by order of the comptroller’s department, the 
modern accounting system which was installed by American ex- 
perts will be abandoned, and the old system again used. It is 
stated that many of the old Government employees have been unable 
to learn the new accounting system. On the same date it appears 
that there was an editorial comment to the same effect in the 
Excelsior. 

Mr. Linu. Well, of course, Senator, you place so little reliance 
opon newspaper reports that you will appreciate what that is 
worth. 

The Cuairman. That is the reason I asked you whether your 
work was being carried on or whether it had been abandoned. 

Mr. Litt. As you know, the papers in Mexico City all back cer- 
tain people. 

The CuarrMan. Whom is the Excelsior backing? 

Mr. Lu. I presume it is back of Pancho Gonzales, the controller, 
but about that time I had a letter stating that there had been a 
series of articles running in opposition to the controller, which 
also tended to confirm that in a way, saying that the controller had 
become a slave of routine. I think they ran it about 10 days and 
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criticized the controller very severely for not carrying out our 
recommendations, or loosening up on some of them. l 

The Cnuarmax. You have been away from there a year since 
June? 

Mr. Likt. Since January of this year. l 

The Cuarmax. I say, you have been away from there since June 
of this year? 

Mr. Liur. Yes. 

The Cunarman. I have extracts from El Universal and Excel- 
sior, showing various matters of interest in connection with the Mex- 
ican financial situation, the counterfeiting of stamps, etc.; Mr. 
Cabrera, for instance, passing upon embezzlements in the month of 
March, as reported in “ Excelsior” of July 15, 1919, stated: “ In- 
fractions of the federal stamp law run into the thousands. During 
the past week, Luis Cabrera, with the assistance of many clerks, 
passed upon 60,000 of these cases. The stamp laws are regarded 
as defective in many ways and it is probable that new regulations 
will be up into effect to prevent the federa] government from being 
defrauded by persons who do not affix the proper amount of stamps 
provided by law.” 

There are a great many of the clippings to which I will not call 
vour attention, because they are nearly all of very recent date. I have 
had them gathered for the purpose of showing the present situation, 
but as they are subsequent to the date of your leaving Mexico City, 
I will not direct your attention to them. 

Mr. Litt. Well, I sincerely hope that a newspaper paragraph will 
not be taken as evidence—— 

The Cuarrman. It will be taken as evidence, I think, generally, 
Mr. Lill, as much as general statements of one who does not know 
the facts will be taken as a foundation for the ascertainment of 
facts. For instance, I was questioning you a while ago as to the 
basis for certain general statements. I have no doubt, of course, 
that the general conclusions which you may draw, and state here 
represent your convictions, but they do not constitute proof. There 
is a great difference between evidence and proof, as you know. 
You may be entirely sincere in making a general] statement, and if 
your attention is called to specific facts you might ascertain from 
those facts, if they were established to vour satisfaction, that your 
conclusions were erroneous. Now, the newspaper articles will be 
treated in exactly the same way. They are evidence; they are not 
proof. If they are corroborated by other evidence they may go to 
establish proof. 

Mr. Lr. On that basis, Senator, it seems rather unjust to put 
that paragraph in the record. It is not proof, or even evidence. 

The CuarrmMan. It is evidence just as much as your general state- 
ments are evidence. It is not proof. 

Mr. Lm. This is not the only government I have worked for. 
I have done a great many government jobs, and I set out with a 
hundred per cent ideal and I generally succeed in getting possibly 
60 per cent, and after I leave I am satisfied if they retain 20 or 25 
per cent. That is about the way it works out in Government work. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, I want to get a little more than 50 per 
cent, if I possibly can, on an average, in this hearing. You asked 
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me a while ago if I am a lawyer. I have been engaged in the prac- 
tice of law for some years, and I have made it a point in the trial 
of my cases, just as I have made it a point in all the speeches I have 
made with reference to Mexico, to base them upon facts which I 
could prove. My conclusions might be erroneous, but the facts which 
I have piven with reference to Mexico I defy anyone to controvert. 
I have been talking about Mexican affairs more or less for seven 
or eight years, and I defy a contradiction of any fact which I have 
stated with reference to Mexico. My conclusions may not agree with 
the conclusions of many people, yourself as well as others, and they 
are also subject to criticism, but when I attempt to give a fact I give 
a fact which I have investigated and checked up to the very beat 
of my ability before I ever give it publicity. 

Mr. Luu. Of course, the statements shok I have given you re- 
garding the debt, I presume, are considered as statements of fact? 

The Cuarrman. In so far as they go, I have no doubt they are 
statements of fact, and I have no desire to reflect upon anything 
that you have stated even as a conclusion, or even to intimate that 
I do not think you are perfectly and entirely sincere. Nor do I sup- 
pose that the statement made by Mr. Cabrera with regard to his 
activities as published in the Excelsior in Mexico City would go 
uncontradicted if it were not true. 

Mr. Luu. There are all kinds of statements down there made all 
the time. They are not contradicted because they are not important. 

The CuarrmMan. But you have been sitting right here testifying 
to your conchisions, based upon newspaper statements, made in the 
United States, to the effect that the citizens of the United States 
are demanding intervention, and still your information was derived 
from newspaper stories. In one instance you give credit, and in 
the other, when Mexican newspapers are cited, you think they should 
not be given any consideration. 

Mr. LaL. Well, what particular purpose is served? Is it the 
intention or indication that my entire testimony is to be disregarded 
because the Excelsior made a statement? | 

The Carman. Not at all. 

Mr. Linu. That is what effect it has on getting into the record. 

. The CuHarrman. What? 

Mr. Liu. An irresponsible paragraph of a Mexican newspaper 
going into the record. What difference does that make regarding 
my testimony? I came before you, Senator, as an American citizen 
giving you the very best information I have. Now I have given it 
to you. . 

The Cuarrman. Certainly, and we accept it. I asked you when 
you left Mexico City. You stated when you left there. I also 
asked you if your system is still in force and effect in Mexico. 
As I understand you, you have said that in so far as you know it is 
partly in effect, or has been possibly partly changed. 

I then read your statement from a paper which you say is one of 
the large papers of Mexico City, to the effect that “by order of the 
comptroller’s department, the modern accounting system which 
was installed in the federal government by American experts, will 
be abandoned, and the old system again used. It is stated that many 
of the old government employees have been unable to learn the new 
accounting system.” There is no reflection whatever upon you. 
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This was in June of this year, and I asked you whether your system 
is in effect now, and you, apparently, did not know. ere is no 
conflict between this statement here and the evidence you have given. 
Of course, there is no reflection upon the weight of your evidence 
given here. You say you are not in the employ of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment: you left there sometime in January or February of this 
year, I believe, and it is stated by the Mexican press in June that 
the system that had been i ed down there by the American 

is being, or has been abandoned. What conflict is there be- 
tween that and your testimony? 

Mr. Luu. Well, I very seriously doubt whether the statement in 
the newspaper is true. From what information I get from men who 
were formerly my subordinates, I am quite sure there were some 
changes. I recommended some changes myself. As to whether the 
system has been abandoned, I doubt it very seriously. 

The Cuamman. Well, that is a perfectly proper statement for you 
to make, and the former statement you made when you inquired the 
purpose of putting this in the record, and intimated that it was to 
controvert your evidence, was an entirely improper statement. It 
was not warranted by anything done here, or put in evidence. The 
statement you are now making is a perfectly proper one. You have 
been granted all the latitude that you , and you have been 
allowed to make any kind of statement you wished. The only ques- 
tion that has been raised as to any of your statements has been in 
connection with matters upon which you based your conclusions. 
I am not attempting to discredit any witnesses coming before this 
committee. | 

Mr. Liu. It would not be the first time that a system I have in- 
stalled had not been carried out in all its details the way I have 
planned it. | 

(Thereupon, at 1.80 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned subject 
to the call of the chairman.) 
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SATURDAY, OCTOBER 18, 1919. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 12 
o'clock noon, in room 128, Senate Office Building, Senator Albert B. 
Fall presiding. 

Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Smith. 

Present also: F. J. Kearful, counsel. 

The Cuarrmax. The committee will come to order. 


TESTIMONY OF H. T. OLIVER. 


(The witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

Mr. KEAaRrFUL. State your name, Mr. Oliver. 

Mr. Orıver. H. T. Oliver. 

Mr. Kearrcn. Your place of residence? 

Mr. Orıver. Mexico City and New York. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your profession ? 

Mr. Ouiver. I am an engineer; graduate of Sheffield Scientific 
School. Yale University. 

Mr. Kearrvut. What is your present occupation ? 

Mr. Ourver. President of the Oliver American Trading Co.. en- 
gaged in mineral export and import business and transportation to 
and from the United States and points in Mexico, handling explosives 
and agricultural implements and general merchandise. 

Mr. Kearrcs. Are you acquainted with Maj. R. B. Sutton? 

Mr. OLIVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is his business? 

Mr. Ouiver. He is the president of the American Gun Co. . 
Mr. KearFun. What. if any, arrangements have you and Mr. Sut- 
ton recently made to furnish arms and ammunition to the Carranza 

Government? 

Mr. Ouiver. My company has made a contract with the American 
Gun Co. to purchase 5,000 Mausers for delivery to the Constitutional- 
ist Government of Mexico under license, of course. from the Ameri- 
can Government. 

Mr. Kearrcen. What sort of license? 

Mr. Ouver. It is a War Trade Board license which was granted 
September 16 to the Mexican Government for 15,000 guns and 
15,000,000 rounds of ammunition. 

Senator Smitu. What is the American Gun Co.? Where is it 
located ? 
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Mr. Oxtver. It has its main office, or one office, at 149 Broadway, 
New York City. 

Senator Smiru. Where is its manufactory? Are they mere deal- 
ers in guns or manufacturers of guns? 

Mr. Otrver. I am not at all acquainted with them excepting they 
have stated they are assemblers and general dealers. 

Mr. Kearrut. When was this permit granted? 

Mr. Oniver. September 16 this year. 

Mr. Kearrcy. Has any change been made since then with reference 
to the control of exports of munitions to Mexico? 

Mr. Outver. There has been no official change that I have heard of; 
but in reference to this license I am informed that the State Depart- 
ment has asked the American Gun Co. not to make this shipment 
to us. In other words, to hold it up temporarily. 

Mr. Kearrut. From whom do you get that information ? 

Mr. Over. From Mr. R. B. Sutton in a letter to me dated October 
14, I think it is. i 

Mr. KearrurL. What further, if any, information have you with 
reference to the matter of that shipment being taken up with the 
State Department at that time? 

Mr. Orrver. Mr. Sutton has told me personally, and has also cor- 
roborated this by a letter. that he has had the matter up with the 
State Department, Mr. Lansing, on October 9, and that as a result 
of the interview Mr. Lansing asked him to hold up the shipment tem- 
porarilv pending decision from higher authority. 

Mr. KerarruL. Does Mr. Sutton in that letter give the details of 
the conference that he had in the State Department ? 

Mr. Ourrver. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearrurL. Will you read that from the letter, please? 

The Cuairman. Are you going to put the letter in the record? If 
not, I want the stenographer to take it down as you read it; or would 
you just as soon file it? 

Mr. Ourver. I have no objection at all, as far as I am concerned, 
to having the whole letter placed in the record. 

The CHarrMAN. Just read the letter, then. 

Mr. Oviver (reading): 

OCTOBER 14, 1919. 
OLIVER AMERICAN TRADING Co., 
Eagle Pass, Tez. 


DEAR Mr. OntverR: Owing to the injury to my hand, the consequent inability 
to write, and the lack of a stenographer out in the country, I was unable to 
write Saturday or Sunday. 

You will find herewith the permit for the merchandise in question. 

T can net express my chagrin over the delay and obstacles that have been 
temporarily put in the way of making the shipment as promised on our part. 

Some months back, when your company entered into negotiations with us in 
regard to the shipment of guns to Mexico, I personally went to Washington 
and took the matter up with the State Department in regard to securing a 
permit. 

At that time, to be exact, the first week in February, 1919, I talked with 
Mr. Frank Polk. the Acting Secretary of State, and Mr. Boaz Long, the Chief 
of the Bureau of Mexican Affairs. I was at that time informed that if the 
goods shipped were for the recognized Government of Mexico, if I could show 
an official order from his excelleney, President Carranza, and if our company 
was protected against loss by the deposit of the purchase price in the United 
States, that under these conditions the shipment would be favorably considered. 

All further negotiations between us have been on the above-mentioned basis— 
we were acting in good faith that our Government would certainly support and 
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consider the Government in Mexico that they had acknowledged, recognized, 
and previously permitted to obtain goods of such class. 

You on your part were most certainly within your rights in the negotiations 
you carried on with the Carranza government, and no one can for one minute 
question your good faith or loyalty both to the United States and your clients, 
the recognized Government of Mexico. 

In the month of September just past I was again in Washington to arrange 
with the Export Division of the War Trade Board for the shipment of rifles to 
Carranza, it being our understanding and belief that these rifles were most 
necessary to enable President Carranza to equip his forces so that he could 
better protect and safeguard the lives and interests of American citizens and 
property holders in Mexico. 

(I had also just previous to this been discussing with Mr. Denegre.- the 
Mexican consul in New York City, the possibility of our obtaining a permit for 
the Mexican Government to ship from New York to Vera Cruz certain 7-mm. 
ammunition that they had purchased several years ago and had in storage 
here. ) 

After my return to New York we formally entered into a contract with your 
company for the sale and delivery of 5,000 rifles, and received from your New 
York manager part payment in advance on the first lot of 1,000. 

On September 30, 1919, the entire control, issuance of permits for export, 
ete.. into Mexico passed into the hands of the Secretary of State. 

On Tuesday, October 8, I went to Washington for a conference with the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Lansing, in regurd to our making the shipment. That 
meeting was at 10 o’clock Wednesday morning, October 9, and to which I was 
accompanied by a United States Senator and a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Mr. Lansing received us very graciously, but said he desired to have 
present our American ambassador to Mexico, which said ambassador, Mr. 
Fletcher, entered from an adjoining room. The policy of the State Depart- 
ment, it appears at the present time, is to refer all matters and action in regard 
to Mexico to Mr. Fletcher. It being assured that having more or less recently 
returned from Mexico he should be thoroughly conversant with the situation 
there and he is kept sojourning in Washington for that valuable reason. 

Mr. Fletcher flatly refused to recommend or sanction the shipment of any 
munitions, rifles, ete., to Carranza. The matter was then argued pro and con 
for over a half an hour, Mr. Lansing finally deciding that the matter must be 
held up temporarily pending decision from higher authority. Then I explained 
at length how there was now ready for shipment 800 guns. That so much had 
been paid in advance; the expense and outlay that both you and our company 
had been put to. That. further, there had been definitely arranged through 
Gen. Barragan, President Carranza’s chief of staff, for an escort to be at the 
border to receive these goods and safeguard their delivery to the capital. That 
having gone so far, the bad impression that such failure to deliver would create 
and the loss entailed. Further, that Piedras Negras as a point of entry was 
positively and securely held by Carranza, that there could not probably be an 
accident in the delivery of the guns so that they would fall into the hands of 
bandits, and also I pointed out the successful operation of trains by your com- 
pany. 

In all of this argument I was most ably supported by the gentlemen who 
accompanied me, and where Mr. Lansing might have permitted the shipment 
of 800 guns now pending action on the part of the order, Mr. Fletcher effec- 
tually stopped the shipment of even this small lot by ridiculing the ability 
of the Carranza forces to protect the shipment and stating that these guns 
were more apt to be used against Americans than in safeguarding the lives 
and interests of Americans now in Mexico; Mr. Fletcher's talk certainly killed 
all chances of immediate shipment. 

I then asked Mr. Lansing if we were definitely prohibited from making the 
shipment and carrying out our contract, and if we should refund the pay- 
ment made, tear up the contract, return the order and charge the matter up 
to profit and loss. Mr. Lansing answered me directly and positively ‘ No,” 
that while we were not permitted to make the shipment immediately as con- 
templated, that action was merely temporary and that in a short while we 
would be permitted to make the shipment and delivery across border as now 
arranged. 

Believe me, Mr. Oliver, I do appreciate your embarrassment and position in 
the matter and most certainly we will not let the matter stop and rest where 
it is, nor will we let you suffer from any lack of effort on our part. 
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While it is not for me to make any prognostications as to political condi- 
tions in Washington, it is my belief that the department is merely waiting 
for a definite statement and decision in regard to these matters from our 
esteemed President, and I have every hope that the work will be resumed in a 
very short time and, as the Secretary states, the delay is temporary. 

We will keep you advised by telegraph. 

Sincerely, yours, 


This was sent to me at Eagle Pass because I had intended to leave 
New York for Eagle Pass, and then I was called back on | company 
business, du Pont business. 

Mr. Kearruu. That was signed by R. B. Sutton? 

Mr. Ouiver. Signed by Mr. R. B. Sutton. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you remember who the United States Senator 
and Member of the House of Representatives who accompanied Mr. 
Sutton were? 

Mr. Orıver. I do not. I never asked Mr. Sutton. 

Mr. Kearruu. He speaks of ycur embarrassment and position in 
the matter. What embarrassment do you suffer? 

Mr. Ottver. Well, it has placed me in a very embarrassing po- 
sition because I have informed the Carranza government that we 
had this license, that we had 800 guns ready to ship, or we would 
be ready to ship in just a few days as soon as they were packed, 
and then I had to inform the Carranza government that I am com- 
pelled to hold up the shipments. 

Mr. Kearrut. What reason can you give to the Carranza gov- 
ernment for that? 

Mr. Ouiver. The only reason that I can give the Carranza gov- 
ernment is what is contained in this letter, that our Government, 
or our State Department, has asked us to hold up this shipment, 
although acknowledging the fact that we had this license issued in 
good order. 

Mr. Kearrut. Since this letter was written on October 14, do 
you know what further efforts have been made to induce the State 
Department to permit the shipment? 

Mr. Ortver. I do not know what further efforts have been made, 
but I know that Mr. Sutton has been working very hard to en- 
deavor to obtain permission to go ahead with the shipments, at 
least a part of them. 

nae KrEARFUL. How lately have you spoken to Mr. Sutton about 
it? 

Mr. OLIvErR. Just yesterday. 

Paa KerarreL. What did he say with regard to the success of his 
efforts? 

Mr. Orıver. He said that there seemed to be no hope of immedi- 
ate action. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And he places the responsibility for that upon 
statements made by Mr. Fletcher? 

Mr. OLIVER. He puts it very frankly right up to Mr. Fletcher. 
The point is that it is a very 

Mr. KEARFUL. Just a moment. You are doing business in Mexico 
at the present time? 

Mr. Oniver. Yes, sir; we are operating trains there weekly, con- 
tinuously. severa] places throughout the country. 
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Mr. Krarru.. Does your apprehended embarrassment result from 
the effect it may have upon your business if you are not permitted 
to keep your contract with Carranza? | 

Mr. Ouiver. It will certainly reflect very seriously on my good 
faith and the good faith of our organization, and while I am sure 
that I can convince the Carranza government that we have done 
everything in our power to deliver the guns, yet I am embarrassed 
by the fact that I can not deliver them. 

Mr. Kearrcut. What effect would that have upon the feeling of 
the Mexican Government toward the American Government or 
toward Americans? 

Mr. Otiver. It will not help any friendly relations. That is 
my opinion. l 

The CuarrĮman. That is all you now have to testify to, is it, Mr. 
Oliver, at the present moment? 

Mr. Ouiver. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Very well, sir. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned, subject to the call of the 
chairman.) 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 1, 1919. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Foreicn RELATIONS, 
New York, N. Y. 
(The following testimony was taken at New York City, November 
1, 1919, in pursuance of an order of the subcommittee of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate, by Francis J. Kearful, Esq.:) 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM BAIN MITCHELL. 


.(The witness was duly sworn by Francis J. Kearful, Esq., duly 
authorized thereto by order of the subcommittee.) 

© Mr. KearFoL. State your full name. 

Mr. MıiırcaerL. William Bain Mitchell. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is your occupation ? 

Mr. Mrreweu. Banker. 

Mr. Kearroxt. How long have you lived in Mexico? 

Mr. MircuHety. Twenty-one years. 

Mr. KrarrouL. What was your business there? 
ee MırcuELL. Banker; connected with the Banco de Londres y 

exico. | 

Mr. KrarruL. What was your position with that bank? 

Mr. MırcaeLL. Do you want dates? 

Mr. Kearruu. No; what was your position at the bank? 

Mr. MırcueLL. The reason I ask that is because from 1896 to 1898 

. I was junior; 1898 to 1902 accountant in a branch in Lerdo; 1902 to 
1908 manager of branch in Torreon; 1908 to 1917 general manager 
in the head office at Mexico City. 

Mr. oe What is the unit of value in the Mexican monetary 
system 

Mr. Mircuetyt. The Mexican peso, gold or silver. 

Mr. KearFruu. Prior to 1905? 

Mr. MircuHe... It was fixed in 1905 by the recommendation of the 
monetary commission to the Government at 50 cents United States 
currency at the time that what is termed the gold basis was brought 
into Mexico. Although the basis of 50 cents United States currency 
or, to put it in easy language, 2 to 1 (2 pesos to $1 American), was 
fixed the rate of exchange was really 49.80, which practically was 
current. 

Mr. KearruL. How long was that rate of exchange maintained? 
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Mr. MıTcHELL. From the installation in 1905 this rate, with slight 
variations, kept up until March, 1913. 

Mr. Kearruu. Just following the fall of Madero. 

Mr. MrrcueLL. The break occurring immediately after the fall of 
the Madero government. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did it recover subsequently ? 

Mr. MrırcueLL. Yes; it recovered before September, 1913. 

Mr. Kearrut. When did it finally break without recovery? 

wa MrrcaELL. It broke with no show of recovery in August, 
1914. 

Mr. Kearrut. What event occurred at that time? 

Mr. MırcueLL. This was brought about by the entrance of the 
Carranza troops headed by Gen. Obregon, who brought in paper 
money with him, said paper money having no reserve or legal 
foundation. 

Mr. KrarroL. What paper money existed up to that time in 
Mexican finances? 

Mr. Mircueutzu. The only paper money was the bills or currency 
of legally established banks operating under charters granted by 
a duly installed Congress and Senate of the Republic of Mexico or 
those operating under the banking laws of Mexico which were 
brought in in the time of Gen. Porfirio Diaz through the advice 
of his able finance minister, Mr. Limantour. 

Mr. Kearrut. How were those bank notes secured? 

Mr. Mircue.i. These bank notes were secured by having reserves 
in gold or silver. 

Mr. Krarrun. At what rates? 

Mr. MircHe t. $1 in gold and silver to $2, with the exception of 
two banks. 

Mr. Kearrut. Which two? 

Mr. MrrcueLL. The Banco Nacional de Mexico and the Banco 
Nuevo Leon, which had a special charter to issue in the ratio of 
3 to 1. 

Mr. Kearruu. When was that ratio of 2 to 1 changed? 

Mr. MırcueELL. March 30, 1914. 

Mr. KrarFfuL. What was the cause of it? 

Mr. MırcaeELL. At the time that President Huerta required money 
to help him, as he said, to get funds for the purpose of stamping 
out the Carranza revolution, and after he had called various meet- 
ings of the different bankers in Mexico City, who pointed out to him 
the fact that if they should advance to him the sums of money he 
required the credit of the banks and the country would be spoiled, 
as it was impossible for them to let him have the amounts he 
demanded seeing that they, owing to the revolution, had been unable 
to collect the large sums due unto them, were unable to issue more 
currency. And after consulting with his minister of finance and 
his cabinet he informed the banks that if they would let him have 
the amonnt which he asked for, namely, "50.000.000, he would 
bring in a law—which he did—allowing those banks which could 
only issue in the ratio of 2 to 1 to issue in the ratio of 3 to 1. 

Mr. Kearrvni. What was the quota required from the Banco de 
Londres, of which you were manager? 

Mr. MrrceneLL. The full quota of the Banco de Londres was 
®11.500,000, the first ®3,500,000 having been given as a temporary 
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loan, the second #8,000,000 being demanded at the time the proposi- 
tion outlined above was brought out, and even, although the Banco de 
Londres protested against this high ratio, the board of directors 
were finally convinced, or obliged, to accept same. 

Mr KerarFfuL. Who was the Mexican minister of finance at that 
tıme $ 

Mr. MrrcuELL, De la Lama. 

Mr. Kearrot. What occurred when you protested against the 
quota that was assigned to your bank? 

Mr. MırcueLL. When the deponent went to the office of Mr. de la 
Lama, accompanied by his counsellor at law and pointed out to said 
Mr. de Ja Lama, the minister of finance, that it was impossible for 
the Bank of London to take up such a heavy quota, which was all 
out of proportion to the amounts allocated to other banks, he was 
informed that both he and his counsel were under arrest, and that 
he could not be released until he should call a quorum of the board 
of directors of his bank to the office where he was being held prisoner 
to discuss the matter. He got all facilities of telephoning and was 
able to get the necessary quorum of the board of directors, and after 
long discussion the board of directors acceded to the desire of the 
minister of finance or, it might be better said, to the desire of the 
Government then in power. 

Mr. Kearruu. When that was done you were released, I suppose? 

Mr. Mircueuut. Yes; as soon as the board of directors verbally 
consented to this the deponent and his counsel were allowed to leave 
in liberty and go to their homes. 

Mr. Kearruu. What benefits, if any, did Huerta and his officials 
receive from this deal personally, if you know? 

Mr. Mircueiu. Although a part of the money which was borrowed 
from the banks in this arbitrary manner may have been used in 
paying troops and governmental expenses the deponent is positive 
that a great part of the money was received by members of the 
cabinet of Gen, Huerta and by the military officers under him. Soon 
after the money was lent and some time before the fall of President 
Huerta the deponent had the opportunity to see that packages of 
bank notes which had been delivered to the treasury of the Govern- 
ment were returned to the bank of which he was manager with the 
purpose of buying drafts on Europe in favor of different members 
of the government of President Huerta. Deponent, however, must 
admit that in no case did he see a draft bought in favor of Huerta. 

Mr. Kearruu. Generally speaking, how do those operations which 
you have last mentioned compare with the operations of the Car- 
ranza Officials subsequently in regard to personal benefits, without 
going into a description, which we will come to later—were they 
more or less? 

Mr. Mircuetyt. I had more opportunity to see and know any 
operations in which the men around Carranza, the actual President 
of Mexico, remitted large sums of money to other countries, more 
especially to the United States, even although they used special 
agents to endeavor to cover up their operations. 

Mr. Kearruu. In a general way, were those operations larger or 
smaller than those of the Huerta officials? 

Mr. MrrcaeLL. Much larger. 

Mr. Kerarrut. How do they compare? 
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Mr. MırcueELL. In comparison the operations of the Huerta ofi- 
cials, which all came at the finish of the Huerta régime, are small 
compared to those of the Carranza régime, because those of the Car- 
ranza régime began their operations immediately after their entry 
into power. 

Mr. KearFUL. And have they continued it ever since? 

Mr. Mitcuetu. Until the time deponent left Mexico in 1917 they 
were being continued, and during a visit he made in June, 1918, he 
had the opportunity of seeing that they had not terminated. 

Mr. KrarruL. Now, with reference to the revolutionary paper 
money that was brought in by Gen. Obregon, are you famihar with 
a or issues of that kind of money by the revolutionary 
chiefs ? 

Mr. MircHe.u. Yes. 

Mr. KrarroL. Can you enumerate the different issues by the Car- 
ranza revolutionary army? 

Mr. Mackri. 1 can enumerate the different issues that were 
made in Mexico City as well as issues that have been made in the 
north and which were brought in as legal tender or, as they say in 
Spanish, de curso forzoso. 

Mr. KrarruL. What were the various issues called that were 
issued under the authority of Carranza? 

Mr. MırcaeLL. Before his arrival in Mexico City he had issued 
different paper and on arrival of his troops in Mexico City they 
brought two issues with them, one being the issue of Monclova and 
bills of Chihuahua, the first being denominated by the populace as 
sabana (or sheets), and the other being dos caras (or two faces). 

Mr. KrarruL. Then what other issues followed those two? 

Mr. Mircuety. In September, 1914, Carranza decreed an interior 
debt of 130,000,000 pesos and issued paper currency to this denomi- 
nation, said currency being called Vera Cruz bills. 

Mr. Krarrun. Were those Vera Cruz bills designed to take up any 
of the previous issues? ; 

Mr. Mitcnett. They were supposedly designed or issued with 
this object and decrees were published exacting that possessors of 
the other two currencies mentioned should present their holdings of 
same to the national treasury so that they might be taken up and 
canceled. But the holders of said paper were greatly surprised 
vhen, on presenting same, which they had received in good faith, 

nd in many cases had been obliged to receive at the point of a gun, 
they were called falsifications and were destroyed in their presence, 
the holders receiving nothing in compensation but abuse. 

Mr. Krarrun. What subsequent issue of paper money was issued 
by Carranza? 

Mr. Mircnenn. The 1st of June, 1916, the next issue was made 
called infalsificables. 

Mr. KrarroL. What was the operation in connection with the issu- 
ance of those bills, in connection with the taking up of the Vera Cruz 
issue? 

Mr. MiırcurLL. The decrees referring to the issue of this class of 
paper informed the holders of the Vera Cruz money that they had 
to present same to the national treasury and receive 1 peso infalsi- 
ficable for every 10 pesos of the Vera Cruz bills which they held, but 
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when presenting the Vera Cruz money in any large quantity they 
received certificates stating that they would receive payment at the 
ratio mentioned at stated periods for three years, said periodical 
payments being made due June 30 and the end of December of each 
ear. 

i The infalsificable money was issued with a value of 20 cents na- 
tional gold (Mexican gold), equivalent to 10 cents United States 
currency. 

Mr. Kearron. How long was that ratio maintained ? 

Mr. MrrcueLL. This ratio was maintained for about three weeks, 
during which time the industries and mining companies who re- 
qe this paper to enable them to pay their laborers had to go to the 
national treasury and purchase the paper at this price, paying for 
same with Mexican gold coins in the proportion mentioned or with 
direct drafts on the United States at the proportion mentioned above, 
the treasury department, however, being very careful that they only 
accepted drafts of banks or companies of first-class standing, other- 
wise certified checks. 

Mr. Kearrct. Do you know the amount of this issue of infalsifi- 
cables? To offer you a suggestion, Mr. Middleton in his recent book 
entitled “Industrial Mexico” states that it was nearly 540,000,000 
pesos. 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. I was going to jump to 750,000,000. It was sup- 
posed to be decreed 500,000,000, but those who were in Mexico City 
are satisfied that there was about 750,000,000, and the only way they 
could get any check would be to find the amount that the American 
Bank Note Čo. printed. 

Mr. KrarruL. They were all printed by the American Bank Note 
Co. of New York? 

Mr. MircHenu. Even although this is difficult, in view of the fact 
that the bills of 2 pesos and 1 peso were printed in Mexico and the 
American Bank Note Co. only having printed the bills of 5 pesos 
or other higher denominations. 

Mr. KearFuL. To what point did the value of this issue fall? 

Mr. MrrcarLL. The lowest point I can remember is 2? cents United 
States currency. 

Mr. Kerarrut. For 1 peso? 

Mr. Mrrcnevt. For 1 peso. But while it was still used as a 
medium of foreign exchange, it became so depreciated that even the 
workmen employed by the Carranza government, on finding that they 
could not utilize it to buy a cup of coffee, took all their week’s earn- 
ings and piled same in a heap and burned it near to the President’s 

alace. 
j Mr. KearFoL. Then do I understand you that this issue of bills 
called infalsificables became practically worthless? 

Mr. MırcurıL. That is it. Nobody would have them. And for 
this reason they had to bring in the decree bringing in gold and silver, 
the Government first of all having demanded that all taxes, customs 
duties, and everything should he paid in gold and silver. 

Mr. Kearrou. In addition to these issues that you have mentioned 
were there any other issues by the various generals operating under 
Carranza? 

Mr. Mrrcuetx. Yes; there were. 
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Mr. Kearrci. Was any provision made for taking those up in any 
manner? 

Mr. MırcHELL. None atall. The issues of different generals, among 
which there was an issue called issue of Jalisco by Obregon, were 
never really recognized by the Carranza government, and the only 
specimens that the deponent saw were held as curiosities. 

In addition to the issues of paper money in Mexico City, as all kinds 
of small change in silver or copper disappeared, the Carranza gov- 
ernment was obliged to issue cardboards called cartones. 

Mr. Kearrun. Representing fractional currency ? 

Mr. Mircue.tu. Representing fractional currency from 5 to 50 cent 
pieces—5, 10, 20, 25, 50. 

Mr. Kearrct. Do you know the aggregate amount of those issues? 

Mr. MrrcuELL. No; nobody ever knew. 

Mr. Kearrct. Then, as I understand you, practically all of the 
issues of paper money by Carranza and his generals, and afterwards 
by the Carranza government, were all repudiated and became abso- 
lutely valueless ? 

Mr. MırcHELL. Yes; with the exception of the infalsificable. 

Mr. Kearrov. Well, that issue finally became worthless, did it not? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. It became worthless to the public holding it, but the 
government, in a spirit of generosity and with the object of with- 
drawing same from the public, as they stated in the newspapers, 
promulgated a law obliging taxpayers and customs payers to give 
1 peso infalsificable along with 1 peso of Mexican gold on the sums they 
were paying. ‘They did not, however, reduce in the least the amount 
of the taxes they had placed as being pavable in gold and silver. On 
the contrary, they seemed to have increased same with the object of 
withdrawing more of this issue. 

Mr. Kearrct. Upon what class of the people of Mexico did the 
burden of this repudiation of currency fall? 

Mr. Mrrcne yu. The working classes. 

Mr. Kearrut. How about the small merchants? Did it fall more 
heavily on them than on the large operators? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. The minute I say the working class, that is the great 

art of the population of the country. The small merchant also was 
heavily oppressed, because he, receiving this paper in good faith in 
payment for his merchandise, had to accumulate a certain amount 
before he could purchase exchange to send to get more merchandise, 
and when the currency was repudiated he was caught with that money, 
finding his stock depleted and unable to replace it. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Did people have to accept this money? This ac- 
ceptance was enforced as legal tender for all debts, was it not ? 

Mr. Mircuety. The acceptance of this money was enforced as legal 
tender by decrees or laws, and anyone refusing to receive same in 
payment of debts, even although thev could prove that they had given 
actual gold or silver in the ratio mentioned at the commencement of 
this deposition, they had to accept the different currencies or suffer 
the consequence of going to jail and being heavily fined. 

Mr. Kearrcu. And the fines that were levied, were they payable in 
the same currency ? 

Mr. MıTcHELL. No. 

Mr. Kearrcu. They had to be paid in gold or silver? 
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Mr. Mircue.y. All fines that the deponent knows about were de- 
manded in gold or silver, the officials of the Carranza government 
in charge of imposing those fines and collecting same laughingly re- 
nae that in collecting fines they required “ real money.” 

Mr. Kearruu. Was your bank forced to take this money ? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. Yes; heavily. 

Mr. Kearrut. What resistance did you make to it and what oc- 
curred when you resisted ? 

Mr. Mircueny. The officers of the bank with which I was con- 
nected in many cases refused to receive the paper money mentioned 
and, therefore, had to suffer fines, and on one occasion, in June, 1916, 
the whole of the board of directors and the principal management 
of the bank were put in the penitentiary and kept there for five days. 

Mr. KearruL. Were you acquainted with a German bank in Mexico 
City at that time? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. | 

Mr. KrarFroL. What was the name of that bank? 

Mr. MırcurrL. Sud Americanische Bank. 

: ae oe Was that a branch of a banking establishment in 
erlin’ 

Mr. MırcueELL. Yes; the Sud Americanische. 

Mr. KearFuL. Did this bank enjoy any privileges that were with- 
held from the other banks in these transactions? 

Mr. MrrcueLL. Yes; this bank in a great many cases was utilized 
by the finance department of the Carranza government for the pur- 
pose of buying back at a lower rate of exchange, from 2} to 4 cents, 
the issue of infalsificables which had been made at the ration of 10 
cents American currency in July, 1916. They were also utilized in 
a transaction to endeavor to get arms and munitions from Chile when 
the United States Government refused to allow the arms to enter 
Mexico, and it is a matter of record that with this objection at one 
ae they had $300,000 of United States currency deposited with 
them. l 

Mr. KrarruL. What became of the reserves of gold and silver that 
were held by the banks of issue? 

Mr. MrrcuELL. After the Carranza government decreed, Septem- 
ber, 1916, that the charters of the banks of issue were nullified and 
that a committee from the government would enter said banks with 
the idea of liquidating same and preserving the gold and silver to 
pay off the obligations of the banks, orders were given these govern- 
ment committees to deliver the funds to the national treasury where 
said reserves were utilized in paying troops and other governmental 
expenses, this being commonly or leany called looting. 

r. KEARFUL. That is known as the looting of the banks in Mexico? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. KearroL. Did this committee undertake to make collections of 
the assets of these banks? 

Mr. MrrcHeE.u. Yes; to be able to liquidate the banks they had to 
collect the assets of said banks, which consisted in amounts due to the 
various institutions by their debtors for short-time or long-time loans 
and as the funds were received from the debtors of the banks the 
same were taken to the treasury of the nation and utilized for the 
purposes mentioned above. In fact, the deponent knows that in a 
great many cases during this liquidation and to permit a liquidating 
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committee to get the cash quicker, even the furniture of various 
banks was sold to the highest bidder, and to his knowledge in a great 
many cases the highest bidders were employees of the Government 
a the money thus obtained was used for the purposes mentioned 
above. 

Mr. Kerarruu. These collections were also made in foreign countries, 
were they not, or attempted to be made? 

Mr. MırcuELL. They have not been attempted so far. 

Mr. KrarruL. Have they attempted it here in New York? 

Mr. Mircue.tt. An attempt has been made in New York since 
October or November, 1917. 

Mr. Kearrvt. Is there a lawsuit now pending in regard to that? 

Mr. Mircuriu. There is a lawsuit pending in the courts of New 
York City for the funds of the Bank of London and Mexico, which 
were deposited with the Bank of British North America, which was 
amalgamated with the Bank of Montreal in 1918; but so far, in spite 
of the representative of the Mexican Government having put an 
attachment on said funds, he has not got a court decision. 

Mr. Kerarrun. What would be the attitude of this Government 
and the courts of this Government if the Mexican officials should be 
es to recover the assets of the Bank of London in Mexico 

ity 

Mr. MırcurLL. I am not a competent international lawyer to take 
up this point, but judging ihings by common sense and by a sense of 
equity I consider that if the courts of the United States permit such 
a thing other nations whose subjects are owners of the shares of 
banks ın Mexico would have a good right to claim on the Government 
of the United States or on the courts of the same that the amounts 
which they had allowed to be delivered over in this manner should 
be returned to the legal owners, namely, the shareholders of the banks 
thus despoiled. 

Mr. KrarroL. Would you regard such action on the part of the 
courts of this Nation as making those courts party to the looting of 
the banks? 

Mr. Mrrcnetu. As stated before, from common sense and a sense 
of equity I should say so. 

Mr. Kerarrut. Who was the Mexican minister of finance at the 
time of the looting of the banks? 

Mr. MırcueELL. The minister of finance was Mr. Luis Cabrera, who 
at various times was absent either with troops or with Mr. Carranza 
to other points of the Republic or on missions for the Carranza Gov- 
ernment, such as the one which he made to the Argentine Republic 
to the celebrated convention which was held there during the summer 
of 1918. | 

Mr. Krarroun. And who acted in his absence? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. During his absence Mr. Rafael Nieto, subsecretary 
of finance, held the title acting minister of finance. 

Mr. Krarruu. At the time of these occurrences did you have any 
conversation with Luis Cabrera about the injustice of it? 

Mr. MırcuELL. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. State what he said. 

Mr. Mrrcuett. In May, 1917, I had a conversation with Mr. 
Cabrera in the presence of Mr. Nieto and pointed out the fact that 
the orders of his department were absolutely against the letter of 
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the laws signed by Mr. Carranza in regard to conserving the reserves 
of gold and silver in the banks for the benefit of the creditors, and 
he cynically replied that “ Necessity knows no law and we need the 
money. 

Mr. KrarroL. Has anything ever been paid by the Carranza Gov- 
ernment out of these reserves and moneys collected to the creditors 
of the banks or its depositors ? 

Mr. MircHeuu. No. 

Mr. Kearrut. Or its stockholders? 

Mr. MırcneELL. Nothing has been paid by them. 

Mr. Kearro.t. What has become of the money? | 

Mr. MırcHeLL. As I stated before, it was used to pay troops and 
other governmental expenses. 

Mr. KrarruL. Do you know whether all of it was used for that 
purpose ? 

Mr. MırcuELL. No; I am certain that it was not, because in a 
great many cases I know that the soldiers had not been paid for 
months, even at the time the Government was taking enormous 
amounts out of the vaults of the different banks daily. It was also 
known that the city policemen were not paid at this time, and I 
many times have had to take pity on city policemen and give them 
a meal. School teachers were not paid by it, and by information 
deponent had from emplovees even the finance minister’s department 
were often from 15 to 30 days behind in the pay. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you have any reason to believe that the officials 
of the Government and the generals and other military officers per- 
sonally benefited from this money? 

Mr. MıTcuELL. Yes: and not only am I sure that the generals and 
other subordinate military officers enjoved part of this money, but 
my information, which can be verified from the State Department, 
is that Mrs. Carranza, the wife of the President, crossed the frontier 
at Laredo, Tex., with nine cases of gold and silver in October, 1916. 

Mr. Kearrut. Who in Washington can verify this information? 

Mr. MrrcaeLL. Mr. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of the Interior. 
who was president of the delegation which treated with the Mexi- 
can delegation in Atlantic City and other points in the fall of 1916, 
has this information, and I understand that he even got that infor- 
mation by telegraph from the inspector of customs in Laredo while 
he was treating with the Mexican delegates. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is there any other means of checking up that in- 
formation that you know of? 

Mr. MrrcHELL. As the deponent during his business career in 
Mexico had to keep in close touch with officials of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, who were many times owing him favors, he got the first 
intimation of these cases arriving in New Laredo, on the Mexican 
side. and made it his special business while passing through Laredo 
in December, 1916, to investigate to find out whether the informa- 
tion which the Mexican officials had given him (semiofficially) was 
correct, and was thus able to find out to whom the American officials’ 
had reported. 

Mr. Krarrun. Have you heard of the project of the present Mexi- 
can Government to establish a single bank of issue with metallic 
reserves? 
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Mr. MrrcuELL. Yes; I read of the project. 

Mr. KrarFuL. What do you consider the condition upon which 
the success of that project depends? 

Mr. Mircue yi. The only condition upon which that project can 
succeed is that some foreign institution, more especially one in the 
United States, where the project has been presented on two or three 
occasions, should furnish the gold and silver to back the project. So 
far the Mexican Government has been unable to secure the help of 
any such foreign institution, and for this reason the bank is not in 
operation. 

Mr. Kearrun. What is the feeling of New York bankers in re- 
gard to lending money to the Carranza Government? 

Mr. Mrrcuetu. In conversations which I have had with various 
bankers in this city they object and refuse point-blank to lend money 
to a “ bunch of bandits.” Another reason why they naturally would 
not care to give money, which in most all cases has been intrusted 
to them by the American public, is because up to date they have had 
no protection nor do they feel that even although they should care 
to give money to help this strugeling nation of Mexico their gener- 
osity would have to be upheld in Washington. 

Mr. Kearruu. What sort of protection is it that they would de- 
mand before lending money to any Mexican Government at this time? 

Mr. Mircuety. The deponent considers that any group of finan- 
ciers who were willing to help the Mexican Nation in reconstruc- 
tion by lending them money would demand primarily that their 
Government would back them up in asking for a just recompense 
for the money they should invest, and, secondly, that the financial 
operations of the Mexican Government to which they would lend 
this money should be handled by a body of reputable and capable 
men. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do you mean by that last expression: repu- 
table and capable men ? 

Mr. Mrtrcuenu. Personally I believe that the handling of funds 
given to a nation like this should be controlled by foreigners and 
that any financial group that should agree to advance funds to the 
Mexican Government would be within their rights in dictating 
terms that the income and expenditures should pass them, as I be- 
lieve that if such procedure was established in Mexico as has been 
done in other countries in which the United States and other na- 
tions have intervened there would be no need for any military in- 
tervention if the government in the country mentioned knew that 
their only chance of safety to be allowed to work out their own 
salvation would be to accept this kind of intervention instead of 
military intervention. . 

(Thereupon, at 6 o’clock p. m., on the 1st day of November, 1919, 
an adjournment was taken until Tuesday, November 4, 1919, at 10 
o’clock a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 4, 1919. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
New York City. 
(The following testimony was taken at New York City, November 
4, 1919, by Francis J. Kearful, in pursuance of an order of the sub- 
committee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate :) 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM BAIN MITCHELL—Oontinued. 


Mr. Krarrov. Referring to your last statement on Saturday, as- 
suming that a financial arrangement such as you mentioned should 
be made with the Carranza Government and afterwards, and per- 
haps because of it, Carranza should be overthrown by some other 
chief or group of military leaders who should repudiate the arrange- 
ment, what recourse would the financial men have in that event? 

Mr. MrrcuerrL. The recourse the financial men would have in that | 
event would be to get the protection from the Government they would 
naturally have arranged before they put their money into that 
country. , 

Mr. KrarFoL. You mean protection from their own Government? 

Mr. MrrcueELL. Their own Government. 

Mr. KEaervt. What direction would that protection take, in your 
opinion ? 

M Mircueu. If the new group of revolutionists would not listen 
to reason, as I am certain they would if they knew any nation that 
was backing up the financial group meant to force recognition of 
the arrangement which had been made by an established Government, 
recognized by the United States, then the nation from which said 
financiers come would have to, if necessary, back up the claim as is 
usually done, with arms. 

Although this would apparently be armed intervention it would 
not in anywise mean acquisition of territory but only giving pro- 
tection to vested interests, which every civilized nation does when 
its subjects in good faith have advanced money with the object of 
reconstructing a country which has been in chaos for a good many 

ears. 

: Mr. KrarroL. Have you any knowledge of a class of Mexicans 
who would be in favor of such an arrangement and of such more 


ot Jess peaceful intervention ? 
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Mr. MırcueLL. In conversations I have had with a great many 
Mexicans who look to the good of their country they have all ex- 
pressed the opinion that this would be one of the best methods of . 
settling the trouble and allowing them to again get back to work 
to develop their country, which has been impossyble for about seven 
years. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is there any feeling among them that this would 
be the only salvation for Mexico? 

Mr. Mircue.u. A great many Mexicans with whom I have talked 
softly admit that they are afraid that if something is not done in 
the way I suggest, finally armed intervention will come in Mexico, 
and said armed intervention will remain for a number of years. 

Mr. KrarruL. What class of Mexicans do you refer to as enter- 
taining those views? 

Mr. MiırcueLL. Educated Mexicans. 

Mr. Kearrut. Military men? 

Mr. MITCHELL. In some cases, yes. 

Mr. Kearruut. What is the general view of the military men with 
respect to the pacifying of Mexico or the desirability of pacifying 
Mexico? 

Mr. MırcueLL. Which military men do you mean? 

Mr. Kearruu. I mean the supporters of Carranza. 

Mr. MrrcueLL. My personal opinion is that the majority of mili- 
tary men that have supported Carranza and are still supporting 
_ him do not wish the state of turmoil to cease, because if such hap- 
pened a great part of their income would stop, as is known and has 
even been pointed out in the newspapers that back up or are in favor 
of Mr. Carranza. 

Mr. Kearrut. You mean the Mexican newspapers? 

Mr. MrrcueELL. I mean the Mexican newspapers that back up and 
favor him. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you heard any expressions from such mili- 
tary men to that effect? 

Mr. Mircue.t, Traveling in a Pullman car from Mexico City to 
Laredo, Tex., I heard two military men express this opinion, one of 
said military men being on his way to Tampico. 

Mr, Kearrvt. In a statement made and signed by you on July 
22, 1919, and placed in the record of the hearing before the Com- 
mittee on Rules of the House of Representatives you stated in 
reference to this point that you would “like to give the committee 
some instances of thievery and graft on the part of Carranza’s gen- 
erals and other government officials that have come within my per- 
sonal knowledge to support this statement.” Can you now give 
some instances of such thievery and graft? 

Mr. Mircuent,. Yes. Gen. Murguia, who was and still is one 
of the generals commanding in the north, had or took possession of 
all the trains in the district where he was operating, and when any 
of the farmers in the district where he was operating wished to 
move their crop to any of the towns or cities where they could 
realize on same they had to apply to him for empty cars, which he 
supplied to them at so much per car, he afterwards collecting the 
freight rate or applying a freight rate which he considered suitable. 
And it is a well-known fact that neither this freight rate nor the 
premium for the car was ever turned into the railroad treasury. 
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It is also well known that Gen. Dieguez, who was for a time gov- 
ernor in Jalisco and is now operating in the north, was asked for 
protection by a rancher in whose district he was operating and 
Gen. Dieguez replied that it was impossible for him to protect this 
man’s crops, but he would buy the crops at a figure about one- 
third of the value. The rancher at first refused to accept such an 
offer, pointing out that it meant ruin for him, but on finding that 
his crops were being lifted by armed men during the night, which 
armed men he knew were of Disie troops, he accepted the offer 
and Gen. Dieguez had the crops lifted in a very short time by his 
soldiers and taken away and realized on at very high prices. 

There are many more instances of this kind, as I am certain other 
men who are giving evidence have brought to the notice of the in- 
vestigating committce. 

Gen. Obregon got the privilege from Carranza to be the only ex- 
porter of garbanzo (chick pea) from the west coast. The gar- 
banzo crop is a staple article of food in Spain and Cuba and ex- 

orted to those countries from Mexico. The result of this was that 

e was able to buy up the crops from the growers at ridiculously 
low prices, seeing that they were unable to export it, nor could they 
realize on same in any great extent in the country, the result being 
that with this privilege or concession he was supposed to have made 
from a million to a million and a half profit within the last 18 
months. 

Gen. Pablo Gonzales, associated with other military men, rented 
from the Comision de Bienes Intervenidos (The Commission for 
ag tape of Opponents of the Government taken over and held 
y the Government) the properties belonging to the Compania Ag- 
ricola de Xico, said company practically belonging to a wealthy 
Spaniard by the name of Inigo Noriega, who was a refugee in the 
United States for a great many years, whose only fault was that 
he was a great friend of Porfirio Diaz and of many of the leading 
politicians and judges during the Diaz régime, the supposed rental 
being 30,000 pesos. The properties referred to usually were able 
to raise from 80,000 to 100,000 hectolitros of corn (a hectolitro being 
equivalent to 2.8 bushels). Said crop in normal times would be 
sold at 10 pesos or $5 United States currency per hectolitro. 

One of the men who was associated with Gen. Gonzales told the 
deponent that he thought Gen. Gonzales and his associates would 
make half a million dollars profit, more especially as the price of 
corn, owing to scarcity in.the Republic of Mexico, had increased to 
an abnormal figures, even although hundreds of carloads of. said 
cereal were bought in the United States and taken in to help to 
supply the needs of the working public in Mexico, as the working 
classes in said country practically live on the bread made from corn. 

Mr. Krarrun. Do you know John Lind? 

Mr. Mrrcuetyt. I met Mr. Lind when he was in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearruu. He was the personal representative of President 
Wilson who was sent there to investigate conditions during the 
Huerta régime. 

Mr. MrrcneLL. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrct. In a pamphlet published by Mr. Lind in December, 
1914, on page 22, he makes this statement with reference to the im- 
proved prospects of Mexico under Carranza: “ The indications are 
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promising. The discipline and restraint shown by the victorious 
constitutional armies and their chiefs were most creditable and en- 
couraging.” When was it that the “ victorious constitutional armies ” 
entered Mexico City? 

Mr. Mircnenu. The first of the Carranza troops entered Mexico 
City on the 14th day of August, 1914, headed by Gen. Alvaro 
Obregon, and Mr. Carranza followed into the city a week later. 

Mr. Krarrut. Were you there at that time! 

Mr. MrrcHe. I was. | 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you have occasion to observe the “discipline 
and restraint shown by the victorious constitutionalist armies and 
their chiefs,” and what have you to say in regard to the statement 
that it was “ most creditable and encouraging ” 

Mr. Mircuet,. As I was present in Mexico City at that time I 
have to contradict Mr. John Lind in his statement, because prac- 
tically on the day that the victorious troops entered, the generals 
in charge of same commenced to occupy dwellings of private in- 
dividuals, in many cases ordering men to leave so that they could 
take possession. : 

This statement I make can be borne out by the report that Mr. 
Paul Fuller, who was also sent down by Mr. Wilson, made, because 
he was present in the house of some old Mexican friends when some 
of the Carranza troops came and ordered those friends out of their 
own house at midnight. 

Gen. Obregon himself occupied the house of Mrs. Braniff, one of 
the most stately and luxurious houses on the principal avenue of 
Mexico City, namely, Paseo de la Reforma. 

Mr. Kearruu. Gen. Obregon was in command of the first de- 
tachment that entered the city? 

Mr. MıīırcuELL. Yes. 

Mr. KerarroL. What became of the contents of the houses that 
were occupied by these military officers? 

Mr. Mircue.u. In a great many cases the contents of those houses 
were destroyed or carted away by the military men occupying the 
houses. The wines which the owners of the houses had in their 
cellars were consumed in nightly orgies, and in some cases which I 
had the opportunity to observe expensive wines were offered in the 
streets by soldiers at one peso a bottle of champagne. I had that 
offered me twice at Café Bach by a man on horseback when I was 
accompanied by friends. 

Mr. Kearrun. Have you any idea how many houses were thus 
occupied and looted ? 

Mr. MırcaErL. About a dozen houses. 

Mr. Krarruu. About a dozen. 

Mr. MircHeitu. Yes; among this number being those of Creel, 
Casasus (two ex-ambassadors to the United States in the Diaz 
régime), Garcia Requena, both of the houses of the Limantours, the 
ex-minister of finance under Diaz, and the house of the widow of 
his brother Julio Limantour, the house of de la Torre, son-in-law of 
the ex-President Porfirio Diaz, the house of Rincon Gallardo, the 
chief of Rurales under Porfirio Diaz, who was also with Huerta, 
aid other houses the names of which deponent does not remember. 

Mr. Krarrcn. Do you recall the house of Pedro Lascurain, Min- 
ister of Foreign Relations in the Madero cabinet? 
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Mr. Mrrcuety. Yes; I remember the house, and that it was oc- 
cupied by Mrs. Sara P. de Madero, who was ordered out by Gen. 
Carranza. I do not know who occupied the house after that; but it 
was later returned to Lascurain, and I understand is not occupied 
at the present time. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What about the taking of automobiles and horses 
at that time by the military officers? 

Mr. Mircueu. In addition to occupying the houses the military 
officers, not only generals, but even captains, commandeered auto- 
mobiles and horses belonging to private individuals, not only of 
Mexicans but also of foreigners, the deponent having had his auto- 
mobile commandeered twice, but was able to recover it. 

Mr. Kearrun. You say “commandeered.” Does that mean in 
a majority of cases that they paid for them or accounted for 
them £ 

Mr. Mircnett. They did not pay for them or account for them; 
nor should I really apply the word “commandeered,” because that 
is only used in legitimate warfare. 

Mr. Kearruu. Then they simply took them. 

Mr. MırcueELL. It is a polite way of saying they stole them. The 
horses of a great many British subjects were stolen and they made 
complaint to the Chargé d’Affaires in charge of the British Lega- 
tion, who used every effort to have said horses returned, and even 
although he got written orders from Carranza to have said horses 
returned, the military officers who were holding said horses refused 
pointblank to deliver them, and in many cases used very deroga- 
tory language towards their chief for having issued such an order. 

Mr. Kearrou. In a book entitled “ Intervention in Mexico,” re- 
cently published by Samuel Guy Inman, on page 79 it is said: 

Encouraging progress has been made. The forward-looking young men who 
are engaged in rebuilding the nation along modern lines, although often mis- 
taken in judgment, are working with enthusiasm and devotion to solve Mexico’s 
problems. . 

What information have you with reference to tke correctness of 
that statement, and what is your opinion about it? 

Mr. MrrcueLL. Personally, I have not seen anything done for 
the reconstruction of the country. Until the time I left it in Sep- 
tember, 1917, and during a visit of five weeks, made by me in June 
and July of 1918, I did not see any reconstruction, and I think Mr. 
Inman has been led away to make such a statement by reading the 
theories which a great many Mexicans outline in the Mexican news- 
papers; but theories are quite different from actions. 

Mr. Kearrcu. What is your opinion as to what the young men 
of the military régime that-supports Carranza are looking forward 
to? He called them “forward-looking young men.” 

Mr. MircHeuu. In conversations which I have had with a few of. 
the younger element in the military class, who practically were stu- 
dents at college when they were induced to join the revolution, I 
have found a few of them who entered the revolution with the belief 
that their country would be improved, but after a few years in the 
service of Carranza they found that their Utopian dreams could 
not be brought into play. 
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Mr. Kearrcu. Mr. Inman also says in his book, on page 170: “I 
have never been able to understand how some people have main- 
tained that Carranza was plotting a rebellion against Madero, for 
there was certainly no evidence of it in those days. He retained 
his loyalty to his chief up until the death of the latter.” 

What, if anything, do you know about the matter of Carranza 
plotting a rebellion against Madero? 

Mr. Mircue ty. Toward the end of January, 1913, the deponent 
had to visit the office of the Finance Minister of Mexico during the 
régime of Madero, said Finance Minister, being Ernesto Madero, 
uncle of the president, and said Finance Minister told the deponent 
that Carranza, who was at that time governor of the State of 
Coahuila, had been requested to account for large sums of money 
which he had received with the object of establishing state troops, 
but had not, however, got the troops, although the money had been 
spent, and on an urgent demand for an accounting being sent to 
him, he had sent a telegram, which the Finance Minister had just 
received, threatening to go out in revolt if they insisted on such 
an accounting, and the Finance Minister, Ernesto Madero, said: “We 
will have to put this man out of office and see that he is punished 
if he does not return the money,” which apparently he had misspent. 
The Felix Diaz uprising saved Mr. Carranza in this case, as said 
uprising started on the 9th day of February, 1913; less than two 
weeks after the interview mentioned. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you have any conversation with the Minister 
of Fomento in Huerta’s cabinet with respect to Carranza after the 
accession of Huerta? 

Mr. MrrcHetu. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. Will you please state what. occurred at that time. 
giving the name of the Minister of Fomento? 

Mr. Mrrcne.u. One evening while the deponent was at home en- 
tertaining some friends, about 10 o’clock at night, a rush message 
was brought to him from the office of the bank informing him that 
Carranza had started a revolution in Saltillo, and had made a pris- 
oner of the agent of the bank in said city, said agent having been 
able to gct a telegram through before the wires were cut to inform 
the bank that Carranza demanded 50,000 from the bank as ransom. 
Deponent immediately went out to look for some of the ministers 
of Huerta’s cabinet and was fortunate enough to find Robles Gil, 
Minister of Fomento, and on showing the telegram which he had 
to said cabinet minister the latter endeavored to get into communi- 
caton with President Huerta, but was unable to catch him by tele- 
phone. However, he was able to talk with Alberto Garcia Granados, 
Minister of Gobernacion (Minister of the Interior), and the latter 
expressed his surprise that such a thing could have happened in 
view of the fact that he had received a message of loyalty to the 
Huerta Government from Carranza. 

Mr. Krearrun. In Governor Lind’s phamphlet before referred to on 
page 25 he makes the following statement: 

“You have heard a great deal about the hostility of the Mexicans 
against everything American. I found no such hostility except 
amongst the class who support Huerta.” 

What have you to say fror your observation as to the correctness 
of this statement about the only hostility which existed being 
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area: the class who supported Huerta? How about Huerta him- 
Sell ¢ 

Mr. Mircue.u. Beginning with Huerta himself I may state that 
in various conferences at which I was present Huerta expressed 
himself as very sorry that he was not recognized by the United 
States Government, and often stated that if he had such a recogni- 
tion through which he would be able to ask the United States to 
stop the supply of arms to the Carranza revolutionists he would 
be able to stamp out the revolution. He, therefore, recognized that 
the United States was the Nation that he required to be friendly 
tohim. Many of his adherents also expressed themselves that it was 
a great pity that they should not have this recognition, as they 
recognized the fact that it would be well for two neighboring 
countries to live in amity. | 

Mr. KearrFuL. In the case of Huerta and his supporters did they 
show a hostile or a friendly attitude toward Americans? 

Mr. MırcueLL. Until the landing of the troops in Vera Cruz 
on the 21st day of April, 1914, they showed friendship in every 
way, but on this event happening they considered this an aggression, 
and the result was that Americans did not have a very nice time, 
so much so that hundreds had to leave the city on special trains 
under the protection of flags of other nations. Propaganda also 
started in all the Mexican newspapers against Americans and every- 
thing American, some of the articles in said newspapers being 
scurrilous. 

Mr. Kearrun. In Mr. Inman’s book on page 147 he gives as an 
instance of hostility to Americans “the general order which Huerta 

ave at the time of our taking Vera Cruz to have all Americans 
in Mexico arrested. Many outstanding Americans, including our 
consular officers, were thrown into jail and kept there until re- 
leased by Carranza authorities.” 

Is that a true statement or not? 

Mr. Mircueuy. That is an absolutely false statement and the 
falsity of the same can be proved by the records in Washington, 
as the deponent never heard of any of the American consular officers 
being thrown into jail, unless it happened in some remote part of 
the Republic from which news was not received for months and in 
some cases years. 

Mr. Kearruu. At the time of the taking of Vera Cruz you remem- 
ber that there was a good deal of excitement and rioters marching 
in the streets of Mexico City? 

Mr. MrrcuELL. There was, and attacks on some American stores. 

Mr. Kerarrot. Do you remember whether or not Huerta, even 
under the provocation of the taking of Vera Cruz, took any steps to 
protect Americans in Mexico City fon riotous mobs? 

Mr. MrrcHuELL. I can not say that Huerta personally took the steps, 
but the governor of the federal district whom Huerta had forced 
into this position did take steps, and it is a well-known fact that 
during an attack on an American drug store the governor of the 
federal district went personally in his automobile, accompanied by 
one of his aids, and faced the riotous mob with his pistol in his hand, 
threatening that if any of them should take a step farther in the 
attack on this American store he would shoot. This action prac- 
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tically stamped out the rioting which had been going on for two or 
three days. 

Mr. Kearrouu. Did you know of any Americans who were arrested 
and kept in jail at that time by the Huerta authorities? , 

Mr. MrrcHEeLL. No; I do not know of any American in Mexico 
City who was arrested for being an American. Some may have 
been arrested for committing a breach of the peace, as has happened 
occasionally not only with Americans but with citizens of other 
countries. 

Mr. KearroL. There was no general order then for the arrest of 
any Americans as such ? 

r. MrrcHeELL. I heard of none. The only time I knew of a great 
many Americans being arrested was after Carranza came in and 
gave them “article 33.” 

Mr. Kearruu. What do you mean by giving them “ article 33 ” ? 

Mr. Mircne.u. In the constitution of Mexico there is an article 
33, which allows the President of said Republic to expel pernicious 
foreigners without any legal trial. The foreigners thus have no 
chance to defend themselves. 

Mr. Kearruu. This expulsion of foreigners under article 33 was 
not purely discretionary with the President under the constitution 
of 1857, was it? It was put solely at his discretion by the constitu- 
tion of 1917? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrout. But under the constitution of 1857 they were sup- 
posed to have the right to resort to legal proceedings? 

Mr. Mircuetu. Yes; but as the Carranza Government declared 
themselves preconstitutionalists they nullified this and used the 
terms of the 1917 constitution before it was established. 

Mr. Kearrouu. One of the reasons given by Mr. Inman in his book 
for the hostility that does .exist among some Mexicans toward 
Americans is that the Mexican people have been exploited by for- 
eign capital, especially American capital, for their own benefit and 
to the detriment of the Mexican people. What can you say about 
the fact as to whether foreign capital, and especially American 
seal has been a detriment or a benefit to Mexico and the Mexican 
people? 

Mr. MīırcuELL. I would have to deliberately contradict the state- 
ment Mr. Inman makes, because it is a well-known fact, and you 
will find Mexican workmen in mines and other industries which are 
operated: by foreign capital, that they prefer to work for the for- 
eigner, because they are better treated and get better pay than they 
get from their own people. 

Mr. Krarrut. Does this apply especially to mines? 

Mr. MiırcueELL. This not only applies to mines but industries and 
ranches, and also to the servants in the different households. 

Mr. Krarruu. Is that true of Americans as well as other for- 
eigners? 

Mr. MiırcurrL. Is it true of Americans as well as of other for- 
eigners? So much so that the Mexicans who employed servants often 
would complain that the Americans paid the servants far too much 
money and gave them too much liberty. 

Mr. KrarruL. What about the general benefit or detriment to the 
whole country through the operations of foreign capital in Mexico! 
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Mr. Mitcue.u. The presidents previous to Carranza recognized 
that their country could never be built up unless they could get 
foreign capital, and for this reason they were extending all kinds 
of hospitality to investors in Mexico, and concessions, but the said 
concessions were never monopolies, as has been believed by a great 
many people in the United States. The need of foreign capital is 
even recognized by Carranza, who has applied for same on two or 
three occasions, and has been refused same so far because he wishes 
to get the capital to fritter away as he has done all the other money 
that has come into his and his government’s hands, without takin 
any step to pay even the interest on the amounts already invested 
in said country, their exterior debt, the railroads, etc. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What was the condition of the credit of Mexico 
n Pe erence to its foreign securities during the latter days of Porfirio 

iaz? 

Mr. MrrcaeLL. The credit of Mexico was considered about the 
highest of any Latin-American country. so much so that bonds of 
the exterior debt were selling in the stock exchanges of London and 
Paris at a premium of about 5 to 6 per cent. 

Mr. KrtarruL. What interest did the bonds draw? 

Mr. MrrcuerLL. The bonds referred to were 5 per cent, and in 
1910, before the Madero revolution commenced, Mr. Limantour, who 
was then finance minister, was in Europe arranging a conversion 
of said debt to 4 per cent only, and had been successful in arrang- 
ing for part of this, the financiers in said countries apparently 
recognizing the credit of the country as so good that they could 
lower the rate of interest. : 

Mr. KrarroL. What amount of cash was left in the Mexican treas- 
urv when Porfirio Diaz fell ? 

fr. Mrrcnent. According to the statement published in the Diario 
Oficial (the government official daily), Mr. Ernesto Madero, the 
minister of finance for the Madero government, received from Mr. 
Limantour, the outgoing minister for the Diaz government. 
63.000,000 pesos, and I have no doubt but that a copy of said official 
paper could be got showing this statement. | 

Mr. KearruL. During the Madero administration was any further 
Mexican loan secured? 

Mr. MırcuELL. Yes; there was a sum of twenty millions received 
and the congress of the Madero government had voted for a further 
loan of £20,000,000 or 200,000,000 pesos, but said amount had not 
been got at the time the Madero government fell, and Huerta, with 
the authorization given by the congress mentioned. made arrange- 
ments and was able to float the first £6,000,000 through a group of 
French bankers who came to Mexico City specially with this object, 
said group having an option on the other £14,000,000 for a certain 

eriod. 

Mr. KrarrorL. What was the security for this loan? 

Mr. Mitcue.u. The security for this loan was 38 per cent of the 
customs-house receipts, the other 62 per cent already being pledged 
for the loans which had been got during the Diaz and other adminis- 
trations. 

Mr. Kearru,. How much, if any, money was left in the treasury by 
the Madero administration ? 
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Mr. MırcneLL. Two or three hundred thousand pesos, as stated 
also in the official newspapers. 

Mr. Kearrcut. Were there any extensive public works in progress 
at the time of the fall of Porfirio Diaz? 

Mr. Mircueiu. Yes; there was the legislative palace and the na- 
tional theater. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What were the conditions of those buildings? 

Mr. MrrcaerLL. The legislative palace had been so far constructed 
that all the steel work had, been set up, and the national theater had 
been so far built of marble that all that was wanted was roofing, 
ornamentation, etc., and even the work had gone so far ahead that a 
celebrated curtain was bought at Tiffany’s, New York, and installed. 

Mr. Kearrot. Was anything further done toward the completion 
of these works after the accession of Madero? 

Mr. MrrcHetu. Yes; during the Madero Government a further 
-= sum was voted to go on with the work and same was continued for a 
certain length of time. 

Mr. Kearruu. Were these works completed ? 

Mr. MırcueLL. They have never been completed and I understand 
that lately an order was given to take even the steel girders, beams, 
etc., away from the legislative palace so that they might be sold be- 
fore they had been worn away by rust or oxidation. 

Mr. Kerarrut. Have any extensive public works in Mexico been 
prosecuted since the time of Porfirio Diaz? 

Mr. MırcaeLL. Practically none. 

Mr. Kearruu. What about the public works that were constructed 
during the time of Diaz? 

Mr. MırcuELL. There were schools, colleges, asylums for insane 
and for the poor, custom-house buildings, port works, and the big 
drainage canal through the Valley of Mexico which takes away the 
flood waters and the sewage from the City of Mexico, a good sewage 
system having been installed also between 1896 and 1899 by a French 
firm of contractors. In addition, during the Diaz régime most of the 
railroads were built. | 

Mr. Kearruu. Then, as I understand you, nothing of that kind 
has been prosecuted since the time of Diaz? 

Mr. MircHetz. No. , 

Mr. Kearruut. And what about the condition of the railroads? 

Mr. Mircnexy. In what way? 

Mr. Krarruu. About their being kept up or allowed to deteriorate! 

Mr. Mitcnetu. The railroads all over the Republic of Mexico have 
deteriorated. So much so that part of the Centra] Railroad, which 
was lifted during the revolution, has never been replaced. Bridges 
also were destroyed, and although temporary ones have been set up 
to allow traffic, mostly of military trains, to pass, nothing substantial 
has been built. The rolling stock also has deteriorated and requires 
renewal, as can be seen by the article written by Mr. Middleton. 

Mr. KrearrtL. In Governor Lind’s book, before referred to, ou 

age 28, he makes a prediction—this was in December, 1914—he says: 
“T predict that Mexico will take iron and steel products alone during 
the ensuing calendar year for more than $1,000,000.” Has that pre 
on Ae realized? He was referring to the rehabiltation of tha 
railroads. 
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Mr. MrrcueLL. No; it has not been realized for more reasons than 
one, the principal reason being that the country has not been suffi- 
ciently subdued to allow of the rebuilding of railroads, nor has the 
Carranza Government ever had the funds to dedicate even one-fourth 
of this amount to such work, the funds which they have been able 
to acquire, by fair means or foul, having gone for the governmental 
expenses to which I referred previously. 

Mr. Kearrun. Mr. Inman in his book on page 136 gives another 
source of prejudice against Americans to be “the number of Amer- 
icans who are hving in Mexico because they could not live in the 
United States. We have had a great many Americans who could 
not explain why they were in Mexico.” Do you think that is a fair 
characterization of Americans generally who have been doing busi- 
ness in Mexico? 

Mr. Mircuetu. No; I do not, because the majority of the Ameri- 
cans that you find, not only in the City of Mexico but also all over 
the Republic of Mexico, are men who were enticed to go to that 
country to hold better positions than they were holding in their own 
country, and in a great many cases those Americans who entered the 
country referred to went as pioneers with the object of establishing 
American trade, and in a great many cases with the object of educat- 
ing the people of Mexico. Apparently Mr. Inman got fooled by 
the joke that the men used to have around the clubs when “kidding” 
an acquaintance by asking him “what was your name on the other 
side of the Rio Grande?” 

Mr. Kearrun. How does the character of the Americans doing 
business in Mexico as you knew them compare with that of Ameri- 
cans in the United States? Are they as good or better, or worse? 

MrrcHELL. Among a great many Americans that I met in 
Mexico I found a great many well educated, energetic business men 
who would have done as well in business, and perhaps better, in the 
United States where they would have had real practical workmen, 
but they preferred in a great many cases to stay on in Mexico to finish 
the task which they had commenced, namely, to endeavor to show 
that they could educate Mexican workmen to the stage that thev 
vere be as thoroughly depended on as the workmen of the United 

tates. 

Mr. Kearruu. As to the character of these Americans, how does 
that compare with the character of Americans in this country? 

Mr. CHELL. It compares favorably, because even although a 
few untrustworthy Americans were to be found, the majority of the 
Americans should not be classified with such, because in all coun- 
tries you will always find a few ne’er-do-wells, and a ne’er-do-well is 
usually a floater. In fact, I think you will find a larger proportion 
of the ne’er-do-wells here in the United States than you will find 
in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrut. Referring again to the fact that the Secretary of 
the Interior, Franklin K. Lane, had telegraphic information that 
certain cases of gold and silver had been passed over the border by 
Mrs. Carranza, did you hear Secretary Lane make any comments 
about that and related transactions subsequently in Washington ? 

Mr. Mrrcue.u. I heard him state that he brought the fact up to 
Mr. Cabrera in the conferences which were being held between the 
delegations of the two nations and that Mr. Cabrera was very much 
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hurt at such an insinuation. He was even so much hurt that he had 
to request the conference to break up for 24 hours so that he could 
recover his equilibrium. 

Mr. KrarruL. Where did this statement by Secretary Lane occur ? 

Mr. Mrrcue tt. In his office. : 

Mr. KrarroL. How are the main enterprises of Mexico established 
and conducted—mining, railroading, mercantile establishments, 
manufactories, etc.? Are they in the hands of foreigners or Mexi- 
cans as a rule? 

_Mr. Mrrcueti. The majority of them are in the hands of for- 
eigners. 

Mr. Kearrot. Is there any large establishment that is owned and 
controlled by Mexicans? 

Mr. MırcuerLL. Near Mexico City, yes; there is a shoe factory in 
Tacubaya which is controlled by Mr. Zetina. 

Mr. KrarFuL. Do you know of any other large establishment of 
any kind? 

r. MrırcuELL. Very few. There are no large industries around 
Mexico City entirely controlled by Mexicans. 

Mr. KearruL. Throughout the Republic of Mexico does that same 
thing hold good, with the exception of haciendas, so far as you know ? 

Mr. Mircneui. Yes; the same holds good practically throughout 
the Republic. 

Mr. KerarroL. What is the principal business street of Mexico 


Mr. MircuHe tu. It is now Avenue Francisco I. Madero. 

Mr. Kearruu. Formerly San Francisco Avenue? 

Mr. MrrcuHe.yu. Formerly San Francisco Avenue. 

Mr. Kearrout. Is there any large substantial business establishment 
throughout that entire street that is managed entirely by Mexicans? 

Mr. Mrrcue.i. No; there is not. 

Mr. Kearrut. You have here reports by the board of directors of 
the Banco de Londres y Mexico in Spanish. Do you have any objec- 
tion to leaving that with the committee? 

Mr. Mrircue tu. No. 

as Kerarrut. Or to the insertion in the record of any portions 
of it? 

Mr. MitcuHeui. No; and I will endeavor to get a copy of this in 
English, as translations were made, of which translations I received 
a number of copies and distributed them. | 

Mr. Kearrot. Is there any other fact in connection with this in- 
vestigation that has not been brought out which you think would 
be of interest to the committee that you would like to state? 

Mr. Mircuetu. No; I think I have pretty well covered most of 
the points. 

Mr. Kerarrut. I will suggest that there might be something in ref- 
erence to German influence upon the Carranza Government. 

Mr. Mrrcneryu. I think I covered this point before the committee 
in Washington. 

Mr. KrarruL. That was the Rules Committee of the House? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrcn. You have no objection, then, to the testimony you 
gave there being used by the present investigating committee ? 

Mr. MırcnrrL. None at all. 
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(The testimony referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM B. MITCHELL, OF NEW YORK CITY, BEFORE THE COM- 
MITTEE ON RULES, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, TUESDAY, JULY 22, 1919. 


The CHAIRMAN. Have you resided in Mexico? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Twenty-one years. 

The CHAIRMAN. What part of. Mexico? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mexico City, Laredo, Torreon, and Durango. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is your citizenship, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. MITCHELL. British, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you acquainted with the attitude of the Mexican people 
and the Government toward the Americans? 

Mr. MITCHELL, Yes, sir; I saw enough of it through the different revolutions. 

The CHAIRMAN. You lived there through 

Mr. MITCHELL. I lived there seven years during the revolutions. 

The CHAIRMAN. When did you leave Mexico? 

i Mr. MITCHELL. In September, 1917, and since then I have been back, in 

uly, 1918. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tell the committec the attitude of the Mexican people and 
the Mexican authorities toward the Americans in Mexico City. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Do you wish me to go back as far as the old President, sir— 
President Diaz’s time—and commence from then? 

The CHAIRMAN. From Diaz’s time, and then on down. 

Mr. MITCHELL. During the Diaz administration the Americans were always 
looked well on, so much so that a great many of the political opponents of 
President Diaz said that he favored the Americans too much. After he was 
upset the Madero régime treated them very well also. Everything went right 
until the 21st day of April, 1914, when the United States troops landed in 
Vera Cruz to stop a shipment of arms—which was never stopped—and also to 
insist on the honoring of the flag, which has never been given. At that time I 
saw the American flag torn down and trailed in the gutter. No American 
could go about with his flag on him. Special trains were taken out with 
Americans under the British flag. That is well known to the State Depart- 
ment. Four hundred and fifty Americans were taken out on one train. Things 
calmed down again until after the present Carranza government came in. 
From the time they came in they were anti-American, and I do not know 
Whether it was for any special reason; but they took the American uniform to 
put on their type of soldier, because I heard this young gentleman saying 
that the Carranza officer hed on an American uniform. The Mexican Army 
started to wear a uniform exactly like the American uniform. This was in- 
stalled by Villa when he was fighting for Carranza, and I think he bought the 
first uniforms from the United States. 

Mr. SNELL. You think, then, Mr. Mitchell, that the leader of this bandit 
crowd that the young man spoke of was a regular Mexican army officer in a 
recular uniform? 

Mr. MITCHELL. A Carranzista. 

Mr. SNELL. But appeared like a United States uniform? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Absolutely. All the men in Mexico can tell you that when 
you go about and see the back of the uniform you would say, “ There is an 
American soldier,” until you look at the dirty face in it, and then you know 
it is not. 

From the time Carranza came in it seemed to me that although he had ob- 
tained the support and recognition of the United States, instead of being grate- 
ful for such support and recognition he thought that the Americans were weak 
and he commenced in insult them. The records in your own newspapers and 
Mexican newspapers will show the insults he threw at the United States. After 
the United States went into the war it is a well-known fact that the Carranza 
people were pro-German; they catered to them. I saw it time and time again; 
I was there. In fact, I was present in the streets of Mexico when Ambassador 
Fletcher passed through to the installation of Mr. Carranza as President. Mr. 
Fletcher was insulted in the streets by a bunch there of the proletariat who 
hissed him. Along came the German minister and he got applauded. The 
same thing happened at the Chamber of Deputies. I was there. The reception 
that Mr. Fletcher got is well known in the State Department. He was prac- 
tically insulted, and I would say even hissed by the deputies. The other man 
got a different reception. I have been told on very good authority that a great 
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many of the military officers working with Carranza, and even some members 
of his cabinet. received compensation from the German propaganda to Keep 
up this seething anti-American feeling. 

Mr. SNELL. Was it in a paper, that agitation? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The agitation went on continually in two papers in Mexico, 
the Democrata and the Pueblo. 

Mr. SNELL. Were both of those papers supporters of the Government? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I understand they received so much a month from the treas- 
ury department, and if they did not receive it in cash they got paper which 
in a great many cases was imported from the United States. 

Mr. SNELLI. Is the Pueblo the official paper of the Government, do you know? 

Mr. MiTcHeELuL. No; I would call it semiofficial; they were both semiofficial. 

Mr. SNELL. They are both semiofficial? 

Mr. MITCHELL. They are both semiofficial; yes, sir. . 

Mr. SNELL. But you do not know whether either one of them was owned by 
the Government or not? 

Mr. MırcHeELr. They were not owned by the Government but by some officers 
of the Government, as happens down there. Each one gets his own paper, or 
two or three of them club together and they get it. 

Mr. SNELL. But were they recognized as the official spokesmen for the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. That is what I mean; Prey were recognized as the official spokes- 
men for the Government? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What is your experience of the general treatment of American 
citizens down there in Mexico for the last three or four years? l 

Mr. MITCHELL. Since 1914 the treatment of Americans has been treatment 
that should have been repudiated a long time ago. I have seen them get in- 
sulted deliberately in the street, especially American women, and this was 
very often done by armed men. 

Mr. SNELL. In the city of Mexico? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. sir; and neither Americans nor others could carry guns. 
By arbitrary decree Mr. Carranza demanded everybody to give up their arms 
and ammunition. 

Mr. SNELL. Were the Americans treated with as much respect as citizens of 
the other Governments, say the French, Spanish, or British? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not think so, sir, with one or two exceptions. You 
know there are always exceptions to the rule, but as a generality the American 
was not. There was that continual stirring up against them. 

Mr. SNELL. How does the number of Americans in Mexico at the present time 
compare with the number of foreigners from other nations? Can you tell 
me anything about that—whether there are more Americans there than any- 
body else? 

Mr. MITCHELL. No, sir; the Spaniard is the biggest colonist in that country. 

Mr. SNEL. How does the number of French and English compare? 

Mr. MITCHELL. There are much more French than Americans. 

Mr. SNELL. How are the English? 

Mr. MItTcHELL. The English are always the smallest colony. 

Mr. SNELL. The smallest? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Always; even in any time. 

Mr. RopeNnsERG. How about the Germans? 

Mr. MircneLn. The Germans were not tabled to get out of the country during 
the war. They were all well watched, and therefore they stayed. There is a 
big German colony, but the German colony was increased after the United 
States went into the war, because there seemed to be immigration of Germans 
into Mexico. We could see new German faces every day in the street. 

The CHAIRMAN. How were they treated? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Very well, indeed. In fact, it used to be remarked among the 
allied nations that the taxation applied by the Carranza government did not 
touch the Germans much. They were in the hardware and drug business; 
and if you will look over the tax lists applied you will find there were very 
few taxes applied to them, but they were applied practically to the industries 
of other nations. That is the thing that was remarked. In fact, one day, in a 
discussion with two diplomats down there I pointed out that fact to them, and 
they took up the tax lists and noticed it. A 
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The CHAIRMAN. How were the German women treated on the street, as com- 
pared to American women? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. They were treated well? . 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Pou. How long have you been away from Mexico, Mr. Mitchell? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Since September, 1917, with the exception of one month last 
year—1918. 

Mr. Pou. Are you going back to Mexico? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I hope to one day, sir. 

Mr. Pou. Were you engaged in business down there? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I was manager of the Rank of London and Mexico, which was 
put out of business by being looted by the Carranza government. If you wish 
to touch on that point—about the banking situation—I would be glad to do so. 

The CHAIRMAN. No; I do not care to go into that. 

Mr. Rrorpan. Where did this word “ gringo” originate, that they apply to 
Americans? 

Mr. MITCHELL. That did not originate in Mexico, sir; that originated in 
another South American country at the time that the American soldiers had 
gone down there, and at that time they used to sing a song, “ Green grow the 
rushes,” and from that came the word “ gringo.” That is how that really 
originated. Others tell you that it came from the time that the Americans 
went into Mexico, and they all dressed in green coats, and the Mexican would 
say, “ green coat.” 

Mr. Fess. Mr. Chairman, as I recall, there were a great many Chinamen 
killed in Mexico? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fress. What was the occasion of that? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The Chinamen were killed during the Madero régime in Tor- 
reon. 

Mr. Fess. How many? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Three hundred and three in one day. That is when Madero, 
a brother of the ex-president, took that city. There always had been a feel- 
ing among the Mexicans against the Chinamen because the Chinamen worked 
for as little salary, or sometimes less than the Mexican, and they took that 
opportunity to let that out. 

Mr. RoDENBERG. Do you think the feeling against Americans was strengthened 
by their belief that the Americans, as a nation, or as a people, were afraid or 
failed to assert their rights? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes, sir. Twice they went into. the country and then with- 
drew without accomplishing what they went in for, which made the Mexican 
people. especially the military element, say, “ We could lick them any time we 
cared.” z 

Mr. RoneENReERG. They had a contempt for the American? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. RopENBERG. And it caused the anti-American feeling to grow? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes; that contributed very much to it. 

Mr. SNELL. You think the general feeling among the Mexicans is that they 
could lick America if they started out? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Not to-day. 

Mr. SNELL. It was at that time? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Yes. 

Mr. Riorpan. How are the Japanese treated down there in comparison to 
Americans? 

Mr. MITCHELL. The Japanese have always been well treated there because, al- 
though he is another man who works, he works in an inferior position, such as 
gardener. In fact, the best gurdeners down there are Japanese. Then, very 
often they were used as guards. At certain times when armed guards were 
required the Japanese were the only ones who would undertake to stand by 
their guns. At one time I had 14 of them and when shooting started in the 
street they were right there. 

Mr. Fess. Are we to understand that in your judgment the bitter feeling 
against America was not prior to the landing at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. MITCHELL. No, not bitter. There was always a kind of undertone, but 
during the Diaz régime, as I told you, he was criticized by his compatriots and 
his political opponents because he favored Americans too much. But he was 
farseeing. The Americans were the only people who would go in and build 
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railroads, with the exception of one railroad which had been built from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico City. The Americans were enterprising men, pioneers, and they 
were building up that country, and therefore I think Americans should be well 
looked after. All the men who went in there proved that they were pioneers, 
and built up this country and built railroads. 

Mr. Fess. And the bitterness that now exists—— 

Mr. MITCHELL. Has been fomented from those different times. 

Mr. Fess. Is the bitterness lessening in Mexico as the days go by? 

Mr. MITCHELL. As I saw it last year, just a year ago, it was not. In fact, 
I do not mind telling you that a great many educated Mexicans, intelligent 
Mexicans, feel sore at the Americans because they have not cleaned up the 
country. They say, “ We will never get anything until some strong power comes 
in here and does it.” They say, “At one time we had 60 years of revolution, 
and we will not stop, but will break the record.” 

Mr. Fess. In your judgment, how much of an army would it take to clean 
up the country? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I do not think it would take a big army at all, sir. With a 
suitable army of men, and you could get the Mexicans themselves with the sure 
pay, they do not get to-day an assured daily pay, with an American in charge 
of them, they would have the finest regular soldiery, or you might say rural 
guard, that could ever be got up, what they call the rurales there. 

Mr. RopeNBERG. In your judgment, at the present time in the country that 
is controlled by the Carranza government, are American lives and American 
property secure? 

Mr. MITCHELL. No, sir; not if they want it. 

The CHAIBMAN. That is all, Mr. Mitchell, thank you. 

Mr. GARRETT. Mr. Rodenberg asked you if, in your opinion, American lives and 
American property were secure under the Carranza government to-day, and I 
understand you to answer no. Do you mean that that is the fault of the Car- 
ranza government affirmatvely, or does the Carranza government itself attack 
American life and American property. | 

Mr. MITCHELL. No; it is the military, the riffraff of the soldier element they 
have there, practically got up from the lowest dregs. They do not respect not 
only American lives but the lives of others, if they think they can get any- 
thing by stealing. Down in the Tampico district where the oil wells are time 
and time again it is a well-known fact that they were attacked by the Car- 
ranza soldiers, even without the approval of their officers, at least supposedly 
so, and they are the ones who have killed more foreigners than the supposed 
bandits have done. Any American will tell you that it has always been when 
the Carranza group has come around there. 

Mr. GARRETT. What I am anxious to get was your viewpoint as to whether or 
not the Carranza government itself—— 

Mr. MITCHELL. I consider it guilty in this way: I have never known of a 
cese where the culprits have been brought tq punishment, so you might say 
there was a tacit agreement that they could do that. If they made two or three 
examples of those men, getting them and punishing them, and not all the time 
saying it was the bandits that did it, it might be stopped. 


Mr. Krarruu. Are vou willing also that the statement which was 
inserted by Representative Gould as having been signed by vou—— 
Mr. Mitcuery,. You can also use that. . 
(The statement referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 


Q. What proportion of Mexican territory is controlled by Carranza? 

A. Forty to forty-five per cent of the territory, containing about that per- 
centage of the total population of the Republic. Of the population contained in 
this territory, less than 10 per cent is favorable or loyal to the Carranza cause. 

Of the 15,000,000 population of Mexico, between 20,000 and 25,000 cast votes 
at the last election, according to official figures printed in Government organs 
in Mexico City in May or June of 1917. These figures were published as the 
result of the insistence of certain members of the chamber of deputies. These 
deputies were members of the Obstructionista Party, which organized against 
Carranza immediately after the convention of the new Congress. 

Q. How many distinct revolutionary movements are there? 

A. Of the forces under arms in Mexico not loyal to the Carranza government, 
about 75 per cent, or 9 of the 12 rebel groups, as they are called, are revolu- 
tionary in character from varying motives. These nine groups have recently 
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reached a measure of common ground or understanding upon which their op- 
position to the Carranza government is based. The meetings at which this 
understanding was reached were held in New York City in October, 1918, dele- 
gates from the different factions being present. | 

Q. What are the causes of these revolts? What are the rebels trying to ac- 
complish ? 

A. The causes of these revolts are sometimes economic and sometimes per- 
sonal, several of the leaders of the revolting groups being actuated largely 
by resentment from treatment received from their former chief, Carranza, 
while serving with him against the Huerta government. Those who have 
joined in the agreements reached in October, 1918, are committed to a return to 
the only legal Mexican constitution, that of 1857, and the protection of foreign 
interests, partially through the repeal of antiforeign decrees issued by Car- 
ranza, but mainly through a strict adherence to international obligations. 

Q. What measure is Carranza taking to pacify the country? 

A. Personally, he may wish to pacify the country, but his followers do not 
wish this, inasmuch as a lot of their incomes are now derived from the large - 
bloated pay rolls of their army and these incomes would disappear. 

I should like to give the committee some instances of thievery and graft 
on the part of the Carranza generals and other government officials which 
have come within my personal knowledge to support this statement. 

Q. How large is the Carranza army? 

A. The pay roll shows it is a little over 100,000; actually, the average 
number of troops under arms would be between 30,000 and 35,000. 

Q. How does this compare with the Diaz army? 

A. It is about 25 per cent higher than what the real Diaz army was. 

Q. How much is the Carranza army costing? 

A. From the published statements from the financial department, the Car- 
ranza army has been costing at the rate of 10,000,000 pesos a month, equivalent 
to $5,000,000 in United States currency, or $60,000,000 per year. l 

Q. How much did Diaz spend on his army? 

A. Diaz spent about one-fourth of this. 

Q. When do you think the country will be at peace? 

A. Not until some power establishes a suzerainty for a limited period of 
time, because I have heard well-read Mexicans pass the remark that if they 
started a revolution again, whereas at one time they had a revolution for 60 
years, this time they were going to brenk the record if they were left alone. 
I heard one of the Carranza generals pass that remark. 

Q. Are the people in the Carranza territory happy and prosperous? 

A. No; they are not. This is one of the reasons why crops have not been 
planted, because the planters found that in every case when they planted crops 
some of the Carranza military element would come and take them or put 
their horses to feed on the newly grown crops. 

Q. Is it true that the main cause of the Carranza revolution was the agrarian 
problem, or the demand for the subdivision of large estates? 

A. Madero started the agranian movement, but when he died it was recog- 
nized that it was an Utopian dream. Every revolutionist in Mexico usually 
brings up this question. With the idea of giving protection to those that 
might get little holdings of land in Coahuila, it was resolved to establish State 
troops in Coahuila, of which Carranza was governor in 1912, during the Madero 
administration, and Carranza received about a million and a half pesos (or 
about $750,000 in United States currency) for the purpose of equipping such a 
troop, which he never established, however. and when asked for an accounting 
of the money received he threatened to rebel against the Madero government. 
His revolt, however, was upset by the revolution against Madero in February, 
1913. The fact of this threat was conveyed to me by the minister of finance 
in the Madero government, who has just received a telegram from Carranza, 
which telegram he showed to me in his office with the remark, “ When we ask 
this man for an accounting he threatens us, but we will take care of him.” 
This movement was upset through the rebellion of Felix Diaz against Madero, 
which revolution was put down after about 10 days’ fighting in the streets of 
Mexico City, the emissaries of Felix Diaz having offered the presidency to 
Huerta if he would join them and help to have Madero arrested in the palace, 
which was done by Blanquet, who was fighting against the Felix Diaz revolu- 
tion. Carranza, by telegram promised to uphold the Huerta-Diaz combination, 
the same telegram being in the hands of Garcia Granados, who was minister 
of the interior in the Huerta cabinet. 
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The members of the Huerta government were surprised one Saturday even- 
ing when a telegram was received from an agent of the bank of which I was 
manager announcing the fact that Carranza had risen in revolt and taken this 
agent prisoner, demanding the sum of $50,000 from the bank to assist him in 
his revolution. I had to hunt up members of the Huerta cabinet to show 
them this wire, and Garcia Granados, who had the wire of loyalty, would not 
believe me, remarking that “I received this wire of loyalty five days ago.” 
Garcia Granados was shot by Carranza troops after they occupied the city of 
Mexico. This action was against the constitution of 1857, which Carranza 
was supposed to be upholding, because there is a clause in said constitution 
which forbids the shooting of young men under 19 and old men over 60. Garcia 
Granados was 70, To allow this shooting, and many others that happened, 
Carranza declared a preconstitutional period, which preconstitutional period 
existed until the Carranza supporters drew up the spurious constitution of 1917. 

Q. Where and by what ineans have large estates been divided under the 
‘“arranza régime? 

A. To my personal knowledge, none of the large estates have been divided, 
although a great many of the Carranza generals have acquired same or are 
occupying same. 

Q. Is the Carranza government anti-American? 

A. It has been since its installation. Proof was given of this on the first 
two occasions that Mr. Fletcher, American ambassador, called on the chamber 
of deputies, where he was practically hissed by the Carranza deputies, as is 
known to the State Department. In addition, on the oceasion of the installa- 
tion of Carranza as President of Mexico, whieh took place on the lst day of 
May, 1917, groups of the proletariet, who apparently had been recumpensed, 
hissed him as he passed from his automobile, while Von Eckhart, the German 
minister, was applauded by the same parties. 

Q. Is it true that Carranza has attempted to form a Latin-American union to 
combat American influence?) Did he address Central and South American coun- 
tries on this subject and send emissaries for this purpose? Did he not make 
speeches on this subject and mention it in an address to the Mexican Congress? 

A. On various occasions, in the Mexican papers which were considered official 
organs of the Government, remarks made by Carranza in interviews given to 
the reporters of said papers showed that he wished to have such an organiza- 
tion established, and, in fact, the Universal stated on one occasion that the 
Carranza Government would receive the representative of the Argentine Gov- 
ernment to take up the matter with him. Said representative of the Argentine 
Governnient arrived in Mexico a short while afterward and was grently féted, 
as he was supposed to be the harbinger of this new scheme to which Carranza 
was only too willing to contribute. 

It is also a well-known fact in the State Department that Luis Cabrera, the 
present minister of finance in the Carranza cabinet, made a special journey to 
the Argentine to a conference held in Buenos Aires, which was reporetd to be 
anti-American and very much pro-Germen. Before going to the Argentine 
Cabrera was in Washington, and I understand it is on record that the reception 
he received here wus cool, the object of his mission to the Argentine being 
known in Washington. ` , 

Q. Did Carranza, in his message to Congress last year, while the United 
States was at war, severely criticize this Government and display a most un- 
friendly attitude? 

A. He has always shown himself against the Allies; in fact, he proposed to 
stop the shipment of any kind of produce from Mexico to any belligerent, know- 
ing that this would be against the Allies only, and especially against those 
allies who were using petroleum for their vessels, Saying that a large number 
of said supplies came from Mexico. 

Q. Why were Carranza and his generals pro-Gerinan ? 

A. It is a well-known fact that a great many of Carranza’s generals and 
civilian officials were being paid by German propaganda. I understand this was 
the cause of the United States stopping money on its way to Mexico. 

Q. Do you consider that the Carranza Government was neutral? 

A. No; I do not. They were pro-German, for the reason that I have told. 
In a great many cases they were paid to be pro-German and anti-American, re- 
ceiving this payment through the German propaganda, which was very strong 
in Mexico. 

Q. Is it true that the Carranza Government protected and subsidized the 
German press in Mexico during the war? 
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A. On the contrary, the Germans were the ones that paid to have the Mexi- 
cin press publish the lies which were published during the war, so much so 
that they arranged to get paper out of the United States when the factories 
in Mexico were shut down. 

Q. Did the Carranza Government subsidize El Democrata, which is a pro- 
German organ? 

A. Yes, it did. 

Q. Is it true that the Germans were in control of the Mexican wireless sta- 
tions during the war? ; 

A. In Mexico City they were. In fact, after the United States entered the 
war, two of the principal German operators came over from Sayville to Mexico 
City and took charge of the plant and built it much higher, with a view to in- 
creasing its radius. The Carranza Government denied this when questioned 
by representatives of the Allied powers, and the Italian minister, who had 
gone to talk to some of these men in Gerinan, proved this by talking by tele- 
phone in the office of one of the Carranza cabinet members, calling up one of 
these men and speaking German to him, having used this artifice because 
the Carranza cabinet minister had denied there was any such man there. Very 
soon after this the Italian minister left the country, and it was generally sup- 
pesed that he was requested to do so by Carranza. 

Q. Did Mexico permit the transmission of messages by wireless and other 
means to Germany during the war? 

A. It is a well-known fact to business people in Mexico City that wires were 
being passed through Mexico to belligerents and to the few countries which 
were pro-Gerinan, or showed themselves to be pro-German. It is also a well- 
known fact that after the United States entered the war many more Germans 
were to be seen in the streets of Mexico than had been before that, as there 
seemed to be an immigration into Mexico, supposedly because they had been 
promised protection. It was also understood that several of the Carranza 
plenipotentiaries consented to carry pro-German messages und on one occasion 
one of the said plenipotentiaries, by name Isaac Fabela, lost his baggage in 
Habana, Cuba. It was generally known in Mexico that when said baggage 
was found and returned to him the messages he was carrying had been copied. 
This incident of lost baggage brought on the breaking off of relations between 
Mexico and Cuba for a time. 

Q. Did Mexico refuse to recognize or comply with American commercial reg- 
ulations during the war? 

A. Mexico refused to recognize the blacklist of the United States or any 
other country, and gave as an argument that they were neutral, and in one 
of his speeches Carranza said that he was protesting, or going to protest, — 
against such restrictions in trade with his country. 

Q. Is it true that Carranza and his officials and military leaders were closely 
associated, personally and financially, with the German diplomatic representa- 
tives and German citizens during the war? 

A. The Carranza Government was very closely associated with the German 
minister, Von Eckhart; in a great many financial operations which they did, 
such as trying to make an artificial rate of exchange on the paper money which 
they had issued, the German bank was the agency originally used. In addition, 
when a great many taxes were declared, many allied merchants remarked that 
the taxes did not apply to the industries which the Germans had. For instance, 
the German merchants in Mexico usually dedicated themselves to hardware 
and drugs, and few of the taxes touched their line of business. 


W. B. MITCHELL. 
July 22, 1919. 
Mr. Kearrvn. Finally I want to ask you, Mr. Mitchell, what is 
your citizenship ? 
Mr. MitcnHett. I am a citizen of Great Britain. 
(Thereupon the hearing was concluded.) 
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INVESTIGATION OF MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 15, 1919. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS 
Washington, D. C. 
The committee was called to order at 10.45 o’clock a. m. by the 
chairman, who, being immediately thereafter called to the Senate, 
directed Mr. Francis J. Kearful to conduct the hearing. 


STATEMENT OF MR. JOSEPH P. ANNIN. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. KrarFoL. State your name and address. 

ae a Joseph T. Annin, 817 Fifteenth Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your present occupation? 

Mr. ANNIN. I am the Washington representative of the National 
Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearruu. You have here a map of Mexico, which you have 
presented to the committee. Will you state who made the map? 

(The map referred to is here printed on opposite page, as follows:) 

Mr. Annin. The map was made under my personal direction by 
a draftsman employed for that purpose. 

Mr. KeEarFUL. at does the map purport to represent? 

Mr. Annin. The map purports to represent what four Mexican 
newspapers indicated as to the state of pohtical disorder in Mexico 
for the months of April, May, June and July of 1919. 

Mr. Kearrut. Those papers as mentioned on the map appear to 
be Universal, Excelsior, El Heraldo, and Correo del Norte, the last 
two being of Chihuahua city and the first two of Mexico City. Are 
those all of the newspapers that were published in Mexico during 
that period ? 

Mr. Annin. No, sir; not by any manner of means. Those papers 
are the ones that were the most readily accessible to us for this 

urpose and, in view of the impracticability of getting the back 
files of the other large dailies published in Mexico, we decided to 
base the map on those papers. It should be borne in mind that of 
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317 distinct items represented by symbols on the map, 312 of them 
were taken from the two papers ın Mexico City which you have 
just named, namely, Universal and Excelsior. 

Mr. Kearrcy. You are aware, of course, that there are important 
newspapers published at Monterey, Tampico, Merida, and other 

laces. 

: Mr. Annin. Yes, sir. In compiling this map I did not ask the 
translations to be made expressly for that purpose. I simply took 
translations which had already bee made in our New York office 
of all items of interest in such Mexican newspapers as we had there, 
and from those sorted out translations representing four classes of 
disorders, namely, disorders due to rebel activity; disorders due to 
organized bandit activity; disorders involving violence imposed by 
Government military forces upon civilians or police and municipal 
authorities; and, fourth, items involving political crimes of violence. 
such as assassination by Government forces, civil or military, of 
people representing political factions opposed to the Government. 
That last does not include, of course, factions in revolt against the 
Government, which are designated as rebels. 

Mr. Kearrct. What sort of disorders, if any, were omitted in 
this scheme? 

Mr. ANNIN. All disorders not expressly described on the re- 
capitulation, which, of course, would include ordinary police crimes 
such as robbery, murder, burglary, criminal assault, and crimes of 
that nature. 

Mr. Krearrut. How are the disorders that you mentioned as being 
illustrated on the map designated ? 

Mr. ANNiN. We took a separate symbol for each month, as the 
legend on the map shows; a diamond for an incident occurring in 
April; a square for an incident occurring in May; a triangle for an 
incident occurring in June, and a cross for an incident occurring in 
July. Those were placed on the map in red and, as closely as pos- 
sible, were located where the incident referred to occurred. In cases 
where an accurate location was not practicable the symbol has been 
put in as nearly to the scene of the disorder as possible and “Apx.,” 
meaning approximate. put in alongside of the symbol. 

I might state that in listing the disorders, or the entries on the 
map, we have compiled a tabulation, which I will insert if the com- 
mittee wishes, and which shows in the following order what each 
symhol represents, the symbols being numbered serially by States 
so that the tabulation contains these columns: First, the number on 
the map; second, the approximate date of the incident referred to; 
third, the city or locality in which the incident occurred; fourth, 
the character of the incident according to the item from the Mex- 
ican newspaper from which the entry was made; fifth, the respon- 
sibility for the outrage as indicated by the newspaper; sixth, the 
name of the newspaper; and, seventh, the date of publication of the 
item. 

Mr. Krarrot. It will be printed in the record. 

(The tabulation referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 
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Indez to map of Mexican conditions as shown by Mexican newspaper reports. 


Approx- | Re- 
T Town or locality. Character of incident or outrage. Pe Reference and date. 


incident. | ity. 


E |S fe 


STATE OF AUGUASCALIENTES. 


May 12| Auguascalientes........... Pitched battle between soldiers and | M. | Excelsior, May 13. 
police. 
June 2 }..... dô SS eae ee S Rebels operating in neighborhood ...... R. | Excelsior, June 29. 
July 1lj..... ro (5 a eee aes Barrie with rebels led by revolting ; R. | Universal, July 1. 
ederal. 
June 30| Hacienda S. Bartolo...... Battle with rebels (possibly duplica- | R. | Excelsior, July 4. 
tion No. 3). 
STATE OF CAMPECHE. 
May 25 | State of Campeche........ Commission of residents protest to Car- | M. | Excelsior, May 25. 


ranza against reign of terror through- 
out State due to political persecutions 
and assassinations.? 
Jone 10 | Tenabo...............-... One of series of incendiary fires destroy- | B. | Universal, June 19. 
ing large henequen plantations. 


STATE OF CHIAPAS. 


Apr. 11 | Ocozocoautia (Ocosingo)..; Rebels attack traveling officials.......- R. | Universal, Apr. 22. 
Apr. 21 | Suchiate Railroad bridge... Burned by rebels: to be rebuilt........ R. Do. 
ay 12 | Ocosingo..........000000u0 Captured and held by rebels.....-..-.. R. | Universal, May 12. 
Mav 25 | Arriago (Tonala).......... ida DY TODOS 3c ereed t eeen ma snes R. | Excelsior, 'May 25. 
o. Tonala district............ Rebels cooperating with Tabasco rebels.! R. Do. 
June 5| Ocosingo.................. Reeaptured from rebels by Federals....| R. | Univ ersal, June 5. 
June 25 | San Cristobal las Casas— ' P. A. railroad traffic suspended follow- | R Universal, June 26. 
Comitan. | ing raid and destruction by rebels. 
ay. | eee AG wags wes seees det. Highway robbery by rebels............ R. | Universal, July 15. 
o...| Tuxtla-San Geronimo..... ! Railroad traffic interrupted by rebel | R. Do. 
‘ raids. 
STATE OF CHIHUAHUA. 
Apr. 15 | Morse-Alberto............. Work train attacked and burned by | R. | El Weraldo (Chi- 
rebels. hnahua), Apr. 15. 
Apr. 12 | Aldama,.............-.... Town captured by Villista rebels....... R. | Correo del Norte 
ues ua). 


i Apr. 1 - 
Apr. 20 | Jiminez-Chihuahua........| Railroad traffic indefinitely suspended | R. | Unis ersal, Apr. 20. 
hecause of rebel activities. 


May 4| Parral-Baca............... Railroad destroyed by rebels.........-- R. | Correo del Norte 
Chihuahua). 
fay 4. 
May 10 | Jimenez-Santa Rosalia....| Barragon announces rebels in vicinity..| R. | Universal, May 10. 
May 2 | Parral district............. Villistas concentrated: Villa with | R. Excelsior, May 20. 
poe pesos stolen bullion en route 
Sell. 
Apr. 25 | Parralc..:2cc:.c0.3ccewns Evacuated by Villista rebels after six | R. | Correo del Norte 
days. arn uahua), 
fay 4. 
May 22! La Boquilla............... Vill tas concentrating in force in! R. | Excelsior, May 22. 
vicinity. 


May 2 | Santa Rosalia-Jimencz....| Efforts to repair railroad line suspended , R. | Universal, May 23. 
because of rebel activities. 


May 30 | Terrazas.................. Railroad tratie suspended because of R. | Excelsior, June 1. 
presence of rebels. | 

Do....! ADUMGAG coc wees hoes eed) sect GO) 2i5, aes eos antes eee eta ear R. Do. 

Do....! ‘Montezuma............... Railr.ad traffic suspended Ciudad R. | Excelsior, June 2. 
J A emine because of presence of R. | Universal, June 3. 
rebels 

May 1| Parrals co.cc ek oesee eden ses Official announcement second capture | R. | Universal, June 4. 
by rebels who held town 10 days. 

June 23 ' Madera.................... Lumber mills shut down because of | R. | Universal, June 2. 
rebel activity. 

Dossat POArsONsc ics ee te ecesetbe teens GOis cccvante tate. ee eeees et aa ws R Do. 

June 21 | Ahumads................. Battle between rebels and Federals...... R. Excelsior, June 24. 

Do....| Rancheria................. Destruction of railway engine and cars. Do. 

June 23 = Colonia Dublan........... Mormon c) nists forced tə emigrate to R. | Universal, June 23. 
United States. 
Do....| Colonia Juarez (approx.).. GO Wing cash isco ns Oi att beac a det hae et R. | Universal, June 24, 
June 15 | Ciudad Juarez............. “Attacked by Vilistas, who destroyed R. | Univ ersal, July 9. 


90 kilometers of track in retreat before . 
U. S. troops. i 


1 R. indicates rebel activity, B indicates bandit activity, M. indicates crime by Carranza soldiers or police 
against civilians, P. indicates political crime. 
3 Items so marked may be especially interesting—translations segregated. 
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index to map of Mexican conditions as shown by Mexican newspaper reports— 


Continued. 
Approx- Re- 
imate : : spon- 
date of Town or locality. Character of incident or outrage. sibil- Reference and date. 
incident. ity. 
STATE OF CHIHUAHUA—continued. 
July 10 | San Andres............... Captured by Villa and made rebel; R. | Excelsior, July 10. 
headquarters! 
July 16 | Pilar de Conchos.......... Federals mobilized to resist rebel attacks| R. | Universal, July 16. 
Do...., Santa Rosalia............. Rebel forces present. ...........2ceeeee R. Do. 
Do....: Horcasitas. ..............- tends Oise. oh E aera A SS R. Do. 
July 2% | San Antonio (Chihuahua).: Attacked and captured by rebels....... R. | Universal, July 21. 
July 23) Parral district............. Americans sent to concentration camp | R. | Universal, July 24. 
at Jiminez for safety. 
Do....| Conchos district.........../..... a C E E E E R. Do. 
STATE OF COAHUILA, 
June 3 | Camacho.................. Captured by rebels. .............-- 220s R. | Universal, June 4. 
June 16 | Peralta..................2. Rebels destroy railroad bridge isolating | R. | Excelsior, June 19. 
Torreon. 
STATE OF COLIMA. 
May 22! Colima.........0.0000000-> Twoleadersand a number of othersex- | P. | Excelsior, May 25. 
ecuted because of opposition to ex- 
isting governor’s candidacy.1 
May 25 | 200. asics cies a cucseewcies Rebels repulsed in attack on town...... R. | Universal, May 29. 
May 26; North of Colima........... Federals move against rebel forces......] R. | Universal, May 30. 
June 19 ‘Coquimatlan-Amerla....... Arai a rocked and looted, suspending | R. | Excelsior, June 19. 
traffic. 
STATE OF DURANGO. 
Apr. 19 | San Juan de! Rio..........) Villistas repulsed in attack on town....| R. | Universal, May 1. 
May 12 | Gomez Palacio............ Haricnoa eave: manager kidnapped | B. | Excelsior, May 14. 
: vy bandits. 
May 12| Cuencame................- Entered by rehels.................-006. R. Do. 
May 18 ' Hacienda Anayacoyan....} Federals battle with Villistas........... R. | Universal, May 18 
May 15! Durango...........000000. Villistasattack nearby hacienda (possi- | R. | Excelsior, May 21. 
! bly duplicate of No. 4). 
May 13 | Villa Hidalgo. ............ Villa and forces occupy town........... R. | Excelsior, May Z. 
May 23 ' Mapimi..................- Mining comp looted of bullion by Villa.| R. Do. 
May 21, San Fsteban.............. Federalsin battle with rebels in force..) R. | Excelsior, May 21. 
May 12 | Tepehuanes............... Rebels attack train and burn bridges...| R. | Excelsior, May 14. 
June 3j San Juan del Rio.......... Attacked by rebels... ...............206- R. Universal, June 7. 
Doin, Altonilen, 22 icieetuiccteeens Rebels and federals clash............... R. Do. 
Do.... Tenehuanes............... Rebels in vicinity. ..............-.0000- R. Do. 
DO secs, WNC cisacceeenciacsie sews |pnses (o Ca P E E EE R. Do. 
Dores BLOTO cass saeir eni oana Ce KO E E E E R. Do. 
June 12 | Durango. ........s.0....-.- 400 hena of stock stolen from railroad | B. | Excelsior, June 16 
yards. 
June 22. ROG G0issGk ceetedeseeeedd Town taken and farm lands preempted.) R. | Excelsior, June 2. 
June 26° Cuencame..............6-. Rebels enter town demanding supplies.| R. Universal, July 7. 
JUNG 26 ..d0.......0........Ã.o .....| Nearby hacienda attacked by rebels....| R. Do. 
July 8 San Lueas................. Rebels take tw 2.2 sicceecece ses scuees R. | Excelsior, July 12. 
July 19! El Chorro............0000- Attacked by rebels..................20. R. Universal, July 19. 
Do...., Santiago Papasquiaro..... San Antonio, San lian, and Promon- | R. | Excelsior, July 23. 
torio, three townships in vicinity, 
looted of livestock by rebels. 
July 7' Ojo Hacienda............. Alleged Villista sympathizers deported.| R. | Universal, July 11. 
July 11 | Durango.................. Outrages by police and military upon! M. | Universal, July 18. 
civilians fnelnde seduction by general: 
of 13-vear-old girl.! 
July 1 | Tejamen(approximately).| Chief of garrison killed leading brawlers.; M. | Excelsior, July 4. 
STATE OF GUANAJUATO. 
June 19 i Jatalsseoisceccesssnissess Rebels attack train..............-c2eeee R. | Universal, June 19. 
STATE OF GUERRERO. 
May 11 | Guerrero Mountains (ap- | Reported headquarters for revolting | R. | Universal, May 12. 
proximately). former federal general. 
July 6! Zihuatenejo.......... 22... Rebels attack port . 22.2. seccecesea cee ks R. | Universal, July 7. 
June 20 | Cilla: cdvesackwnsesae a Federals suppress citizens’ revolt....... R. | Universal, June 22. 
June 25 Zihuatenejo... eee. Rebels canture cargo in port............ R. | Excelsior, June 25. 
July 25 | Petaleola................-. Rebels sack town and abduct young, R Do. 
girls, 
Do....! Naranjal. .........00000000 Rebels burn sawmill............ .......| R. | Excelsior, July 25, 


1 Items so marked may be especially interesting—translations segregated. 
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Inder to map of Mezvican conditions as shown by Mexican newspaper reports— 


Continued. 


Approx- 
ate 
date of 
incident. 


Town or locality. Character of incident or outrage. 


STATE OF HIDALGO, 


Terrenos. .............-...-| Rebels destroy telegraph apparatus. ... 
Temo8aya..................| Rebel activity on railroad line; looting 


ranches. 
Pachic ocedeescdcecees Federals and rebels clash..............- 
Tenango de Doria......... Rebels attack city.............0..22206- 
STATE OF JALISCO. 
Chiquilistlan (approx.)....| Home guard burns resident alive!...... 
San Cristobal.............. Bandits attack town and kidnap mayor. 
ictlahuacin Meera laksa Sig Siar Bandits attack town...........-.....-- 
Cuesta de Sayula.......... Rebels dynamite railroad............-- 
Ixtlahuacan del Rio ...... Town threatened by rebels............. 
S. Cristobal dela Barranca.' Rebels in vicinity.............--.e0.00- 
AAPOR vo. cece eseeees Bandits pillage near-by ranches ........ 
Pelrito...................| Rebels and Federals clash.............. 
Laureles Mountains... .....[.....dO.... 002 eee cece cence cece seecces 
Chapalilla .............2.. Captured by rebels. ............eceeeee- 
Tonini cera oedeeenens Rebels attack town... ........02020000s 
Laureles Mountains....... Rebel headquarters repulses attack..... 
Mica (a PPpro rinate) se GSES Banuelos rebels destroy bridges........ 
Jalapa district............. Rebels barricade houses in unnamed 
town. 

Colima-Manzanillo........| Rebels hold up train..................- 
San Juan de los Lagos..... Rebels attack town... ........-..---000- 
Zapotlan district.......... Federals rescue farmer from rebels...... 
Zapotian (approximate)...| Rebels attack Hacienda e] Salitre...... 
AINOCE coi ce seca ceeseds cocs Garrison chief charged with murder and 


other misconduct.! 
Autlan-Sayula district....| “Repeated depredations” by rebels.... 
to 


BIBOS 2.225 cb nc beens eekce Rebels in force defeated. ............... 
Ixtlahuacan............ .--| Rebels defeated. ....... 2... eee ee eee ee 
Cerro de la Cebolla.......- Federals defeat rebels. ............-0005 
Huejuquilla............... Rebels attack town.............2.22-0- 

° STATE OP MEXICO. 

Contreras. ........... ass Ce nese City) Federal guards at- 

tac 

San Juan de Tlacotompa | Zapatista leader killed.................. 

(approximate). 

Toluca-Mexico ity PEES Cavalry one military trains guarding 

railroac 

Teoloyucan..............- Zapatistas pillage town...............-. 
Federal district........... Zapatistas active near Santana Tlaco- 

te g 
F oporateperi (3 ount)..... Arenas’ bandits active..............0-. 

Ixtaccihuatl (Mount)...... Region terrorized by Arenas’ bandits.. 
Federal district........... Rebels rob automobile party; held for 

ransom. 

San Vicente............... Hacienda pillaged; two Americans held 

for ransom. 

San Lazaro...............- ' Ten soldiers rape and abandon woman !. 
Xochimileo............... ' Rebels and Federal clash..............- 
Coajomulco-Barque....... Felicista rebels wreck train ...........- 
Potoltitlan. 20.0.2... 22. Soldiers murder two civilians}. ........ 
Mexico City............... Police commissioner proved robber 

chief! 

El Barque-Tres Marias.... Robels hold up train................... 

STATE OF MICHOACAN. | 

Chucandiero.............. Rebels executed ..............0.eeeeee 
Taranhacuaro............. Rebels in vicinity....................-. 
Chineocat. os. mene oskec: City oneal assassinated by home ' 

guard. 

Cheran. os 2i22522c00254556 i Home guards kill farmers and mer- 

chants.? 

Patzeuasro................. Alvar rebels loot town; kidnap resi- 

ents. 

Joss DOs co eeaesd seks vendicc) Revels raid town, 2. Sos ceca hes) 
FAMOMlB ..0.csvewer csdene aes ' Perez rebels raid near-by farm......... | 
Tancitaro..........-..00-- | Federals and Alvarez in pitched battle.: 
Apatzingan..........0.00 Rebels kidnap hacienda manager.. 7 
o (e saccenctoaiee doesn Rebels get 50,000 pesos ransom for ‘five 

| kidnapped landowners. | 


Re- 


sfbil- 


ity. 


KEDER W pwy 


S 


ERE y an KTW 


3 Items sọ marked may be especially interesting—translations 


Reference and date. 


Universal, June 7. 
Excelsior, June 14. 


Excelsior, June 1. 
Excelsior, July 25. 


Universal, Apr. 29. 
Universal; May 2. 
Univ ersal, May 3. 
Universal’ ,May 10. 
Dalvie "June 2. 


o 
Universal, May 25. 
Excelsior, "June 14. 

Do. 
Universal, June 21. 
Excelsior, June 23. 
Excelsior, June 24. 


Universal, June 13. 
Universal, July 1. 


Do. 
Excelsior, July 3. 
Universal, July 9. 

Do. 

Do. 


Universal, July 14. 
Universal, July 21. 


Universal, May 14. 
Univ ersal, June 22. 


Universal, May 3. 

Universal, May 13. 
Universal, May 29. 
Unien May 31. 


Excelsior, June 2. 
Do. 

Universal, June 9. 
Universal, June 19. 
Universal, June A 
Excelsior, July 7 
Univers: uf, July 24. 
| Univ ersal, July 14. 
| Excelsior, July 28. 


Universal, July 19. 


| 
Universal, ADE 20. 


Univ ersal, . as 25. 
U niversal, May 4. 
Do. 


lear May 14. 


Universal, June 10. 
Universal, May 30. 
| Universal, June 10. 
| Universal, June 18. 
Do. 
i 


segregated. 
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Index to map of Mezican conditions ar shown by Mexican newspaper reports— 


Continued. 
Approx- 
ace Town or locality. Character of incident or outrage. 
incident. 
STATE OF MICHOACAN—Ccontinued. 
July 7 | Villa Morelos.............. Home guards repulse rebels.......-... 
June 9 | Purepero................. Rebels attack railway.............se00. 
July 7) Morelia................... Twelve killed in train wreck........... 
STATE OF MORELOS. 
June 15 | Cuautla.................. AADA EtA activities interrupt railroad 
tra 
June 5 | Tulihualto................ Attacked by rebels. .................-4- 
STATE OF NUEVO LEON 
June 14 | Montemorelos-Vaqueros...! Train blown up by rebels.............. 
June 13 | Cerralvo................-. Almazan rebels loot town and levy 
forced loans. 
Do....| Los Ramones.............)----- a EE E ETE E A 
Do....]| AIOMAS cise ae cies aieent chess ke e o E de ouctiwt estas cada ae eats at 
Do....! Monterrey-Matamoros....| Railroad bridges wrecked by rebels. ... 
Do....| Linares. ...........20000-- Rebels in vicinity................--.005 
June 15 | Monterrey-Tampico....... Railroad traffic interrupted by rebels. . 
July 14 | Cadereyta................. Federals defeat rebels. ............000-- 
July 24 | Zaragoza.................. Town retaken from rebels after two 
years’ occupation. 
Do....| Tturbide ...4cicicsesies dice as Federals retake town after rebel occu- 
pation. 
Do....| NAGE ie os 235s eoeeee se tuceee een, Ve a aceite hee ee eae A 
Do....| NOTiegZa...... 2. cece ccc ennn dose deutch dwane wee eee a as i 
STATE OF OAXACA. 
May 25 | Oaxaca...............2.0-- Rebels in suburbs.............200- ee aee 
DO 44a) ATMOS y Cesky ene ctnaees Rebels loot, and burn station........... 
June 5| Ejutla..... ee. Federals clash with rebels.............- 
ay 30| Pluma Hidalgo............/..... Os elie E EEE eerie A 
Do....| Puerto Angel.............. Federals attack rebel headquarters..... 
June 6 | Miahutlan................. Daily rebel raids reported.............. 
June R| Oaxaca-Puebla............ Railroad traffic suspended.............. 
June 4) Mishutlan......... 2... le. Rebels route Federals. ..........0..0065 
May 31 | Tlaxiaco...............00. Rebels attack Federal troops........... 
June 12| Ejutla......... 0... lee. Rebels and Federals clash.............. 
June 17 | Puerto Angel.............. Federals mobilize against rebels........ 
June 27 | Tuxtepec................. Rebels burn American sugar mills.. 
June 22 | Ojitlan............ ee... Rebels burn La Malta sugar mill. (Pos- 
sibly duplication of above item.) 
July’ a sO 8: ee Re Re Rebels defeated by Federals............ 
July 13) Tialixtlac.......2........./...-- don oo tie Benner ee eeu b heard 
July 15 | Wuajuaban................ Zapatistas demand town’s surrender.. 
Do.. Petepa (approximate).....| Bandits raid town; garrison inactive 1.. 
Do....! Silacavonan............6.- Zapatistas demand town’s surrender.. 
Do.. = Justlahuaca...........eeee eee COS E E nds sat E 
July 19, San Pedro Apostol........ Rebels sack town. ........0..2e cece eee 
Dose TAVICNC ck dias teceea sakes Rebel raid. occas yosweniwes tae tose se es 
STATE OF PUEBLA, 
July 7| Amoroe...............08.. Rebels loot train. 2.2.2... cece eee eee ee 
July 11 | Aztecas.. oc... eee eee Federals drive out rebels. .............. 
Apr. 26, Tlapacoyan............... Rebels annihilate garrison and capture | 
town, 
July 7 | Esperanza Apizaco........ Rebels bomb, loot and burn train...... 
May 18 Puebla-Oaxaca............ Zapatista rebels interrupt railroad traffic 
May 2 Xochimileo................ Federals defeat rebels. .............2-- 
May 2 Zacapoaxtla............... Native. complain of extortion by mili- 
| tary forces.! 
June 1 Chachapa.........0....... Rebels attack train.............-e ccc eee 
Oxia) NATCID: E Siew woe Rebels loot train and burn cars......... 
June 3 | S. Pedro Tlaltenango...... Rebel: loot town and kidnap women... 
June 5, Puebl8.........neeenononse Federals defeat rebels south of city..... 
June 6); Santa Maria............... Federals drive out rebels. (Possibly 
. duplicate above item.) 
June 9° Barranca Honda.......... Rebels hold up train, loot passengers, 
| take 100 prisoners and burn cars.! 
June 11, San Marcos................ Federal garrison revolts. .......2.ce eee 
June 8' La Noria Hacienda........ | Hacienda raided by rebels.............. 
Vib Ried sano eee se ee 


June 13 
| 


Rebels loot hacienda of American con- 
sul and kidnap manager. | 


DOPISI 


M. 
R. 
R. 


1 Items so marked may be especially interesting—translations 


Universal, July 7. 
Excelsior, June 9. 
Excelsior, July 7. 


Universal, June 18. 
Universal, July 6. 


Universal, June 19. 
Excelsior, June 14. 


Universal, June 15. 
Universal, July 14. 
Excelsior, July 25. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Universal, May 25. 
Excelsior, June 7. 
wena , June 8. 


Excelsior, June 9. 
Excelsior, June 11. 
Universal, June 12. 


Excelsior, June 14, 
Univ versal, June 17. 
Universal, June 28. 
Universal, June 28. 


Excelsior, July 19. 
Excelsior, July 13. 
Excelsior, July 15. 
Excelsior, July 18 


Excelsior, July 15. 
ee te , July H. 
0. 


| 

| 

i Excelsior, May 25. 

! 

l 

| 

! Universal, July & 
Universal, July 14. 

| Universal, A pr. 27. 
Universal, July & 
' Excelsior, May 20. 

Universal, May 22. 
Excelsior, May 2%. 


| Universal, June 2. 
yan ee June 4 


Universal, June 7. 
Excelsior, June 7. 


Excelsior, June 11. 
| Excelsior, June 12. 
i 0. 
. Excelsior, June 18, 
| 


segregated. 
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Index to map of Mexican conditions as shown by Mexican newspaper reports— 


Continued. 
Approx- Re- 
ee Town or locality Character of incident or outrage. Wik Reference and date. 
incident. ity. 
ae ee eg ge nn SS 
STATE OF PUEBLA—Ccontinued. 
June 20 Canitas.................... Federals defoat rebels. .............000- R. | Excelsior, June 30. 
June 29 Tianguistengo............. Fight rebels captured and executed. . R. Excelsior, July 4. 
uly 3 ' Acatzingo................- Rafael Limon complains federalofficials | M. | Excelsior, July 3. 
| held him for ransom. 
July 1 | LADPeS 32. oe5 oo dos ewes Town attacked by rebels............... R. | Excelsior, July 3. 
July 4 , Santa Maria Salitzintla.... Rebels Sack and burn town killing! R. | Universal, July 5. 
severa 
July 7 | Rinconada.............2+- | Rebels dynamite freight train.......... R. | Excelsior, July 8. 
July 4 ININOL OC oie Stee eec eee Rebels raid telegraph station........... R. : Universal, July 10. 
July 10 TO@PG@aC8: c: Soccss cnet aesese Rebels hold rich farmer for 100,000 pesos | R. | Excelsior, July 10. 
ransom. 
July 6&6 | Tepoxuchitl............... Rebels in vieinity...................2-. R. | Universal, July 10. 
July 11 | Chietla........00.......... | Homeguardsrefuseto fight Zapatistas..| R. | ae July 12. 
Oee Calpa csccndawasene | Rebelcamp raided..............-...6- R. | 
Do....! Xochimileo................ | Rebels defeated . 2.2.22... cee ence eee eee R. Excelsior, July 13. 
July 13 Choltlas.cccc ss idewasesee Rebels raid widow’s home.............. R. | Excelsior, July 15. 
July 15 ' Tezuitlan................. Rede attack rebels who threaten | R. | Do. 
i nearby towns. 
July 13 | La Malintzi Mountains. ...} Federal protect trains from rebels...... R. | Excelsior, July 15. 
July 15 Barranca Honda.......... Rebels attack train..................... R. | Universal, July 18. 
July 20 Panalutla................. Rehet leader Salazar killed............. R. | Excelsior, Julv 22. 
July 25  Tepeaca................... Tehuacan-Puebla train dynamited, | R. | Universal, July 29. 
guard annihilated. 
| STATE OF QUERETARO. 
June 15: Queretaro................. Congressman complains of 10 killingsin | P. | Excelsior, June 15. 
| political campaign. 
STATE OF SAN LUIS POTOSI. 
May 25 Matehuala................ Federals defeat rebels...............-.> R. | Universal, May 25. 
l | STATE OF SINALOA. 
July 24 | Cullacan.................. Yaqui Indians in rebellion............. R. | Excelsior, July 24. 
STATE OF SONORA. 
May 10 Cananea.........00 0000000 Villistas raid and loot town............ R. ane hp ey 
(Chihuahua), May 
| 13. 
May 2- | Hermosillo. .............-- xan) L renel murder H. 8. White, | R. | Excelsior, May 24. 
rican 
June 24 , Naco,Nogales, Agua Prieta. Yaqui rebels threatening border towns.; R. | Excelsior, June 24. 
| , STATE OF TABASCO. 
May 23 Villahermosa............- Rebels loot steamer.................--- R. | Universal, June 3. 
May 30° San Miguel................ Rebels ACh Oyo vee ee eee Sao es Coen eee R. | Excelsior, June 1. 
Apr. 27 .. TenoSique................- Rehels loot town and kill merchant... .. R. | Universal, May 3. 
May 30| Estipilla.................- Rebels aCuve yo s6s6 sides baceaetundcies R. | Excelsior, June 1. 
June 6, Palma.................... Rebels and federals clash. .............. R. | Universal, June 7. 
July -4! Frontera.................- Rebels loot steamer. ..............2008- R. | Universal, July 4. 
July 15 | Jslapa...................- Rebels attack town... ..............22-. R. | Universal, July 15. 
July 16 Villahermosa—-Macuspana .| Rebels defeat federals.................- R. | Excelsior, July 16. 
Do....! Grijalva River............ Rebels attack shipping. ................ R. | Excelsior, July 16. 
July 20, Grijalva River...........-. Traffic suspended because of rebel at- | R. | Universal, July 21. 
tacks. 
July 10 VillahermosSa.............. Rebels attack steamer................4- R. | Excelsior, July 21. 
July 15 Villahermosa.............. Three ships looted ....... Be Bedale ----| R. | Excelsior, July 25. 
July 31 Cardenas.................. State governor forced to disarm soldiers, R. | Universal, Aug.1-5 
flees under charge ofhavingconnived | R. | Excelsior, July 30. 
| at coast and river piracy. Sets up 
| revolutionary government.! ~ 
STATE OF TAMAULIPAS, 
Apr. 19 | Farias..............eeeeee- Rebels defeated . 2.2... cece ee eee eens R. | Universal, Apr. 21. 
ay 16 | Santa Engracia........... Perez rebels loot tOWi.................. R. | Universal, May 22. 
May 29| Victoria-La Cruz.......... Rebels loot and burn train............- R. | Excelsior, May 29. 
May 24! Tierra Amarilla........... Pelaez rebels drive out Federals........ R. | Universal, May 26. 
June 7° Tanhuijo.................. Rebels (bandits) rob pay launch.......| R. | Universal, June 7. 
June 8 > aranjo E re ea yee Federals defeat rebels. .....ccce cece eee P. | Universal, June 17. 
June 17 Alta Maria................ Station burned by rebels............08- R. Do. 
Apr. 25 Tampico-Monterrey....... Rebels interrupt. railroad traffie........ R. | Univ ersal, Apr. 26 
June 25 , Forlon..........0.eeeeeees Rebels attack railroad station.......... R. | Excelsior, June 25 


1 Itema so marked may be especially interesting—translations 


segregated. 
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Continued. 
Approx- Re- 
dar Town or locality. Character or incident or outrage. bil Reference and date. 
incident. ity. 
STATE OF TAMAULIPAS—continued. 
June 22 | Ciudad Victoria........... Rebels rald city............0 000000000 R. | Excelsior, June 26. 
June 29 | Tampico...............0-- Bee (bandits) rob pay launch in | R. | Excelsior, June 30. 
ijol Canal 
July 2 Potrerillos................ Rebels loot and bumn town............. R. | Universal, July 2. 
July 3 | Laguna de Taniahut...... Pirates active among small boats....... B. Excelsior, J uly 30. 
June Santo Tomas.............. Launch robbed of 14,000 pesos.......... B. | Fxcelsior, July 3. 
July 9| Tampico-Monterrey....... Rebels active along railroad.......---.- R. | Excelsior, July 9. 
July 8 | Isasi.. 1.2.2.2... eee eee Rebels loot town. annihilating garrison.| R. | Excelsior, July 10. 
July 12 | Jimenez (approximate)...| Rebels force suspension of farm work; | R. Universal, July 12. 
two small towns looted.! 
July 19 | Soto la Marina district. ...| Smugglers of ammunition active.......| B. | Excelsior, July 19. 
July 12 | San Fernando, Jimenez,| Rebel activities increase................ R. Excelsior, July 12. 
Cruillas, Burgos Mendez. 
June 21 | San Nicolas, and Tampico. Carranza military officials arrested for | M. | Universal, June 22. 
robbery and criminal assanlt.! 
May 3| Tampico (approximate)... Helen n diplomat assaulted and robbed | B. | Universal, May 4. 
June 19 | Colonia Station. .......... J ohn Corral killed and wife rapedin raid | R. | Excelsior, June 29. 
yre 
July 21 | Tampico.................. U. S. 8. Cheyenne launch and party | B. | Excelsior, July 21. 
robbed.! 
TERRITORY OF TEPIC. 
June 2/ Tepic................0000- Federals and rebels clash..........0.0s. R. | Universal, June 8. 
June 30 | Rosa Morada.............. Rebels sack town. ..........cecccccccce R. Excelsior, July 13. 
May 7)..... Ca OAE clad sss Rebels drive out Federal garrison......| R. | Universal, May 22. 
STATE OF TLAXCALA. 
May 10 | Apizaco..... e a ....-.| Rebels raid plantation. ..............0- R. | Excelsior, May 13. 
May 2|... dO......0. AANA V. Rebels destroy railroad..............---| R. | Excelsior, May 22. 
June 25 | Huamante............. .--| Rebels sack town. ........ EEE R. | Excelsior, June 26. 
June 14 | Santa Maria-Apizaco...... Rebels fire on train..............0.. swe] Fee Universal, June 17. 
Apr. 27 | Panzacola..............0.- Rebels attack Station.......ccceccsceeee| R. Universal, Apr. 30. 
STATE OF VERA CRUZ. 
Apr. 19 | Palmar................... eles orined against continuous | R. | Universal, Apr. 10. 
rebel raids. 
Apr. 18 | Barranca a Cuates (ap- | Rebel leader Alvarez captured in fight..| R. | Universal, Apr. 21. 
proximate 
Apr. 24 NISSS ccesiedwaasewenes Rebels capture town; bomb and burn | R. | Universal, Apr. 25. 
train. 
May 19 Omealco-Presidio......... Felicista rebels destroy rallroad........ R. | Universal, Apr. 30. 
Apr. 30, Perote.................... R di na miker killed in fight with | R. Universal, May 1. 
ederals. 
May 7| Palmar sou ccensieccwcecen Veracruz-Jalapa railroad line cut....... R. | Universal, May 9. 
May 10° Salinas.................... Rebels kill 30 passengers in looting of | R. Universal, May 1L 
train 
Do....| Joaquin................... Veracruz-Sierra Blanca train dyna-| R. Do. 
mite 
Do....! Tantoyuca................ Fight between rebels and Federals..... R. Do. 
May 14! Nautla.................... Rebels interrupt coast wise traffic....... R. | Univeral, May 20, 
May 17 | Tierra Blanca............. Rebels dynamite train, killing 50 guards| R. Excelsior, May 20. 
May 21 | Tlic cwsssscsiacewee cede Federals raid rebel camp..............- R. | Universal, May 22. 
May 22, Medellin.................. en attack town; suspend railroad] R. Universal, May 25. 
traffic. 
May 23 | Rio Blanco............... Rebels pillage town. .............00056- R. Do. 
Do....' Puerto Grande............ Rebels attack town. 2.2... 2c. cee ee eee R. Do. 
Do....: Chirimyo..........c0-e cee. Rebels and Federals clash...........2.- R: Do. 
May 14 | Rumbo Nuevo............ | Federals defeat rebels. ..............6.6 R. | Universal, May 15. 
May 28 Sierra Blanca (approx.)..., Rebels attack train, killing a general...| R. | Excelsior, May 5: 
May 25, Tejeria Station............ Rebels attack train. o.oo. cece ee eee R. | Excelsior, May 27 
May 21 | Misantla.................. Captured by Felicista rebels........... R. Universal, May z. 
May 27 Alta Luz........ lf eee e ees Rebels attack warrison...........--00ee R. Universal, May 2. 
Do....! MAMET Ro su5 tea vevendew as Rebels attack town. . 2.0.2... ee. eee eee R. Do. 
Mav 30 Jalupaxco................. Rebels under Arona: defeated.......... R. | Universal, May 30. 
Do. 7 Punta Delgada............ Gunboat fires on rebel8...........cce00. R. | Universal, June 3. 
Juno 3° Veracruz-Jalapa........... Rebels attack train. ......0........200. R. E June 6. 
Do..... Colorado erresires bas ea a dynamite train. .............0-. R. | 
June 5° Jalapa-Palmar............ EDER Onrag E E adeutan T R. ! Breki June 7. 
June 4  Cordoba-Tierra Blanca... Rebels dynamite and burn train. ...... R. Do. 
June 8 Chocoman.......... 20.00. Federals and rebels clash..............- R. Universal, June 9. 
June 9 Tierra Blanca (approx.)...,; Rebels attack train... .. 22... eee ee eee R. | Universal, June 10, 
June 10 | PalmarColorado.......... ; Rebels bomb train. ..... 2. cece ce eee R. Excelsior, June 12, 


1 Items so marked may be especially interesting—translations 


segregated. 
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Continued. 
Approx- Re- 
imate T locali c i spon- 
date of own or locality. haracter of incident or outrage. sibil- Reference and date. 
incident. ity. 
STATE OF VERA CRUZ—continued. 
June 13 | Rio Blanco............... Railroad traffic interrupted (Veracruz | R. | Universal, June 13. 
al Istmo Railroad). 
Do....| Palmar..............0-06- Interoceanic Railroad cut.............. R Do. 
Jone 10 | Buena Vista Station...... Rebels dynamite freight train.......... R Do. 
June 12 | Teocelo, Coteepoc, Xico...| Towns attacked by rebels............. R. | Excelsior, June 14. 
June 19 | Cordoba.............000-- City fortified against rebel attacks...... R. | U niversal, June 19, 
June 26 | Jalapa.................00. Rebels pillage town. ................0-- R. | Excelsior, June 29. 
July 4 | Medellin and El Tejar..... Meat famine due to rebel raids......... R. | Universal, July 4. 
July 11 | Minatitlan................ Perez rebels loot and burn town; kill | R. | Universal, July 14, 
garrison. 
July 13 | Alvarado................. Rebels capture 2 launchos............-. R Do. 
Apr. 21 | Rio Blanco. .............. Rebels capture town, killing 15 Federals| R. | Universal, Apr. 21. 
July 17 | Rancho Nuevo............ (Near Rio Blanco) looted by rebels....| R. | Universal, July 19. 
July 11 | Talcojalpa................ Rebels repulse Federals................ R Do. 
July 17 | Tuxtepec................. Federals defeat rebels..............0065 R. Do. 
July 15 | Cosmaloapan............. Rebel raids... .siceavewesdenve me vekneoes R. | Excelsior, July 15. 
Do....| SAIGDR oss oh osc cde oains Rebels attack town.................2.- R. | Universal, July 17. 
July 23 | Orizaba...................]..... C Ko ess E EANA D RAE R Universal, July 23. 
June 29 | Jaltipan................... Rehels loot town. ................00 000 R Excelsior, June 29. 
June 5 | San Miguel................ Rebels dynamite, loot, and burn train..| R Universal, June 10, 
STATE OF YUCATAN. 
July 13 | Muma..................... Socialists shot without trialor deported!.' P Universal, July 13. 
May 3 | Panzacola................. Rebels in vicinity.............scececeee R. | Universal, May 4. 
Do.. Zacatelco. ... 2... cceccccccfesees Otc Soydecuee ine E E cues sais R Do. 
May 2 | San Juan Teotihuacan....| Bandits attack hacienda...............- B Do. 
STATE OF ZACATECAS. 
Apr. 16 | Concepcion del Oro....... Rebels attack town... ............2.0-- R. | Universal, Apr. 16, 
Apr. 12 El Fraile.................. Rebels defeated. .............-..eeeeeee ; Do. 
June 3 | Camacho.................. Station damaged by rebel raid......... R. | Excelsior, June 20, 
June 23 | Canitas Station........... Villistas burn bridge (railroad)......... R. | Universal, June 24. 


4Items so marked may be especially interesting—translations segregated. 
RECAPITULATION., | 
Maps used: 
Carta General de la Republica Mexicana, Secretario Fomento, 1910. 


Railroad Kop of Mexico, General Staff, Ù. S., 1915. 
Newspapers used: 


E raio Mexico City (items)......sccsececsseeseeeeseees E Er E EEE 312 

El Heraldo, Chihuahua city (item).........0a0.050000000000000s00000000ecsosneuosoossosseseosseee 1 

Correo del N orte, Chihuahua city (items). ........ssessoosesesseessscssecsscsososoascoocsosesossoo 4 
Number of days covered (Apr. 10-July 31, 1919).......s.esenesceesssoscossesossoosososesesoneosseosoo 112 
Number of States and Territories represented...........00a0000nso0neeeseeeneonneressennseseseeseeneo 28 
Number of items indeed. ss. ssrsosiccsensre riso 4e Coens dpa diene TR E ce oana i a S 317 
Items involving rebel activity (according to Mexican news reports)..... 2... ccc cece cece ecw cece cecees 272 
Items involving bandit activities (according to Mexican news reports)........ ccc ceecccenccccccccccces 16 
Items involving military and police crimes (according to Mexican news reports)..... pierre EN 15 
Items involving political crimes and violence (according to Mexican news reports).............-.0.e05 3 
Railroad attacks and suspensions im 18 States... 2.0... cece cece cece ecw cance tem ences eet cecencsecsee 72 


In the interest of brevity the column fixing responsibility shows 
the first letter of one of the four groups, “R” indicating rebel activity, 
“B” indicating bandit activity, “M” indicating crimes by Carranza 
soldiers or police against civilians, and “P” indicating the political 
crime; all of which is explained in a footnote marked by an asterisk 
on the tabulation. 

The fact that this map is based on reports in the Mexican newspapers is 
especially significant in view of the fact that the Carranza authorities about 
the ist of June arrested and deported to the disturbed district of Chihuahua a 


group of newspaper editors whose publications had displeased the government 
by printing accounts of various disturbances and disorders. 
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_Mr. Kearrun. Referring again to the map, in the case of a con- 
tinuing incident of outrage or disorder, extending over a period 
of several days, did you place a symbol for each separate day, or 
one symbol for the entire incident? 

Mr. ANnNIN. In a case of that kind one symbol would cover the 
entire incident. I can show you an instance of that kind, if you wish. 

Mr. Kearru.. Yes; proceed. 

Mr. ANNIN. In the case of the railroad between Ciudad Juarez 
and Mexico City, particularly that part between Torreon in Coahuila 
and the city of Chihuahua, the railroad line was the scene of con- 
tinuous disorders and interruption of traffic virtually throughout 
this entire eta Where the newspaper comments on the fact 
that traffic had been interrupted again for a period of 20 days, 
one ony has been made. 

Mr. Kearrouu. One symbol would cover that? 

Mr. ANNiNn. Yes. While I can not be absolutely positive that 
there are no duplications or no overlapping, I do know that a 
great many doubtful incidents were thrown out through fear of 
duplication. In making the map I leaned backward in order to 
give the benefit of the doubt to the side of law and order. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you consider the map as made up with those 
symbols a fair indication of the disorders published in the news- 
papers referred to and of the kind of disorders mentioned ? 

r. ANNIN. I consider it absolutely fair in so far as our in- 
formation goes, but I know that a great deal of the disorder which 
occurred in Mexico in that period is not represented on the map, 
because incidents were not mentioned in the papers we had at 
hand and because we confined ourselves exclusively in making the 
map to such incidents as were shown in those papers. 

Mr. Kearruu. You had information of other disorders and out- 
rages of the same kind from reports of private persons and other 
sources? i 

Mr. ANNIN. Oh, yes, sir; but while we did not discredit those, 
we did not put them on the map, because this purports to and does 
represent only such incidents as were shown in the Mexican press 
and only in that small part of the Mexican press that was available 
to me at the time. 

Mr. Kearrun. Is there any State in the Republic of Mexico, as 
shown by the map, according to those newspapers, which did not con- 
tain the scene of such disorders? 

Mr. Annin. There is one State—Lower California—from which 
we had no reports of any nature at all. 

Mr. Kearrut. What, if any, political subdivisions on the map are 
there in which no such occurrences are noted from the information 
available? 

Mr. ANNIN. The territory of Quintana Roo and Lower California. 

Mr. Kearruv. With reference to the railroads, what was the condi- 
tion during that period as indicated by the symbols from the informa- 
tion mentioned? 

Mr. AnnIN. The recapitulation on the map, which is appended to 
the tabulation which has been inserted, shows that in 18 States in that 
period there were 72 attacks on railroads and suspensions of traffic. 
Following the railroads on the map, it will be seen that with the ex- 
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ception of the railroad lines running from the City of Mexico to 
Nuevo Laredo, in Tamaulipas, no railroad has been immune from at- 
tack. The lines running from the City of Veracruz, Mexico’s prin- 
cipal port of entry, have been subject to so many attacks that it would 
have been impossible, even with the restrictions imposed as to dupli- 
cating, to make all entries where they belonged on the railroad. 

The principal line, and the only line, during that period where an 
attempt was made to maintain traffic from Veracruz to Mexico 
City—the line running from Veracruz to Cordoba, San Marcos, 
Apizaco, and Mexico City—was safer than any of the other two lines 
running out of Veracruz; but in spite of that it was lined with gar- 
risoned blockhouses throughout the entire course, 1 kilometer apart; 
there were on that line approximately one dozen attacks shown. That 
was the railroad that all travelers landing at Veracruz and going 
to Mexico City were forced to use. 

I may say that in that period I had occasion to take that trip, and 
that is why I can speak of the blockhouses, their garrisons, and the 
general condition of traffic from my own knowledge. 

An interesting side light on the map in connection with the recent 
abduction of William O. Jenkins from the city of Puebla is that the 
map shows in the State of Puebla 34 disorders of the character in- 
dexed, and of these at least one-half were in the city of Puebla or 
the immediate vicinity, despite the fact that the city of Puebla is the 
second largest city in the Republic of Mexico. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Ís that all, Mr. Annin? 

Mr. Annin. I do not think of anything else in connection with the 
map that is not shown by the map itself, which I leave with the com- 
mittee, or by the tabulation which has been inserted in the record. 

Mr. Krearrou. The map will be placed on file and, if possible, will 
be produced in the record at the beginning of this hearing. The 
committee is very much obliged to you. 

(Thereupon, at 11 o’clock a. m., the committee adjourned subject 
to the call of the chairman. ) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 18, 1918. 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D.C. 
oe taken at Washington, D. C., November 18, 1919, by 
Francis J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WALTER FLAVIUS McCALEB. 


Mr. Kearrut. Mr. McCaleb, you have been subpmnaed to come 
before the committee to give it the benefit of your knowledge about 
the banking and anancial situation in Mexico. The members of the 
committee being unavoidably absent, have authorized me, as counsel. 
sp pees with the examination. Please state your full name and 
address. 

Pa McCates. Walter Flavius McCaleb, 261 Broadway, New York 
ity. | 

Mr. Kearrouu. What is your profession ? 

Mr. McCates. That is difficult to answer. I suspect I have a small 
claim to being a writer and possibly a banker. 

Kearru.t. What experience have you had in the banking busi- 
ness 

Mr. McCates. I have had about 10 years’ practical banking experi- 
, ence. I have been a lecturer on money and banking in Columbia 
University. I served as vice chairman, active, of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Dallas. I have published. as editor, an English edition of 
René Stourm’s Le Budget, which is the last word on budgetary history 
of the European nations. I have written on various economic topics, 

articularly banking. A number of my articles have appeared in the 
lating magazines devoted to special fields. 

Mr. Kearruu. What has been the extent of your actual experience 
in Mexico? 

Mr. McCates. I have made special investigations in Mexican 
finances. both public and private. I have in press a History of Pres- 
ent and Past Banking in Mexico and have finished a first draft of a 
History of the Public Finances of Mexico. l 

Mr. Kearrun. Have you been a student of Mexican history? If so, 
to what extent? 

Mr. McCaurs. I have. As a student in college I explored the 
Bexar archives and later spent considerable time searching through 
the Archivo General of Mexico. Also I have written a history of the 
Mexican War of 1848, which will appear some time during the coming 
year. 

l T27 
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Mr. KearFut. For how long a period have you lived in Mexico? 

Mr. McCates. I have known Mexico more or less intimately all my 
life. Ihave made several trips through the country. In the summer 
of 1898 I rode possibly a thousand miles on bicycle through the central 
part of the Republic. I lived in the City of Mexico for more than six 
months. During my various visits to Mexico I spent some weeks in 
Chihuahua and Aguascalientes, Queretaro, Leon, Monterrey, Mon- 
clova, and the capital itself. 

Mr. Kearruu. Are you well acquainted with the Spanish language? 

Mr. McCates. Iam. I have spoken it since a child. 

Mr. Kearrouu. Are you able to converse freely in Spanish with the 
natives of Mexico upon any subject? l 

Mr. McCates. I am. 

Mr. Kearrut. What special investigation have you recently made 
in Mexico with reference to the history of banking and finances of 
that country ? 

Mr. McCates. I have searched through the official publications of 
the Mexican Government dealing with these two large branches. 
I have also spent some weeks in the capital, where I came in touch with 
Mexican Government officials, and on the basis of these researches I 
have prepared the two books mentioned above. 

Mr. KrarruL. When was this investigation made in connection with 
the officials of the Government? 

Mr. McCates. My stay in the capital was in the early summer of 
1918. At that time I met a number of Government officials and was 
afforded access to what materials they had available on the subject of 
banks and budget. I have continued my researches since that time in 
the compilation of the two books mentioned. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you had communications with high officials of 
the Mexican Government since you left there? 

Mr. McCates, Yes. 

Mr. Kearrouu. And in reference to the same subjects? 

Mr. McCates. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrot. Are you able to give a history of the origin and prog- 
ress of the banks from the earliest times in Mexico up to the present ? 

Mr. McCates. IJ think I am. 

Mr. Kearrun. Will you begin by stating the situation of the coun- 
try with respect to banking before the establishment of any actual 
banks and state the time? 

Mr. McCates. When the Mexicans had gained their independence 
from Spain they naturally fell heir to such economic machinery as 
had been developed under the colonial régime. As concerned finances, 
this machinery was crude enough. There were no banking institu- 
tions in the modern sense of the term. There were practically no 
credit institutions of any sort, if exception may be made of the Monte 
de Piedad. There were in the country, however, two classes that 
advanced in small quotas credits of asort. These were the merchants 
and the rescatador. The merchants made their credit advances to 
the hac endado, or farmer. The rescatador made his to the miner. 
This latter was in a sense a broker who received the silver output, dis- 
posed of it, repaid himself his advances, and turned over the residue 
to the miner. 

Mr. Kearrut. Please describe the function of the Monte de Piedad 
at the time of the Mexican independence. 
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Mr. McCates. The Monte de Piedad was a charitable institution, 
founded by Terreros, who at one time was a poor miner in the Re- 
public. e amassed a great fortune, returned to Spain, became a 
noble, and set aside 300,000 pesos as the capital for the Monte de 
Piedad, which opened its doors in 1775. This institution at the out- 
set loaned its funds without assessing an interest charge. On the 
repaynient of loans the beneficiary usually left a gratuity which was 
presumed to cover the cost of operations. Later on this institution 
found it necessary to levy a charge on all loans and became in a 
sense merely a pawnbroking establishment. 

As I have stated, these were practically the only classes of credit 
institutions which prevailed in Mexico prior to 1864, the date of 
the establishment of the Banco de Londres, Mexico y Sud America. 

Mr. Krearruu. Will you proceed now to describe briefly the bank- 
ing institutions established from that time up to the time of the 
accession of Porfirio Diaz in 1876? 

Mr. McCa.es. With the exception of the Banco de Londres, only 
one other small banking institution opened in Mexico prior to the 
accession of Diaz. That was the Banco Santa Eulalia, in Chihuahua. 

Mr. Kearruut. This Banco de Londres was a branch of parent 
bank in London, was it not? 

Mr. McCates. Yes; it was. There was another branch of this 
same institution in Lima, Peru. 

Ma KrarruL. Who were the founders of this Santa Eulalia 
ank? 

Mr. McCarege. MacManus was the founder. It was at first a 
private bank. 

Mr. KrarroL. What was the nationality of the founders? 

Mr. McCa es. I understand MacManus was an American citizen. 
The name has been well known for years in Chihuahua history. 

Mr. Kearruu. And who were his associates in the business? 

Mr. McCates. I can not say. I know that he had very consid- 
erable dealings with Americans doing business across the frontiers 
of Texas to Chihuahua. l 

Mr. KearruL. Under what laws did these two banks operate? 

Mr. McCarres. The Banco de Londres operated under no special 
law. It came into the country and was protocolized through a judi- 
cial act. The other bank was, as stated, for several years a private 
institution. Later it became a State institution properly authorized 
to do business by the legislature of Chihuahua. 

Mr. Kearruu. Will you proceed now with a brief history of the 
banks that were instituted from the time of the accession of Diaz 
in 1876 to the time of his second accession in 1884? 

Mr. McCares. With the accession of Diaz and the comparative 
restoration of order in 1876 there began a development of banking 
interests which bore early fruit. ? 

In 1879 the Monte de Piedad was granted the right to issue notes 
on a basis of P2 to P1 of metallic reserve. This institution at once 
became substantially a bank. 

Prior to the retirement of Diaz in 1880, in his farewell statement 
he made reference to the great progress made by the Monte de 
Piedad and suggested a plan for a national bank. His suggestion 
was early followed by the actual granting of a charter, in 1881, to 
the Banco Nacional Mexicano; and the following year a charter 
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was granted to the Banco Mercantil, Agricola 6 Hipotecario. Im- 
portant arrangements were made with these two banks on the part 
of the Government. Certain credits were allowed the Government 
annually, which served as a sort of reserve against emergencies, and 
were, it may be stated, availed of to the fullest extent. 

Also in 1882 a charter was granted to the Banco Hipotecario Mexi- 
cano. This was a mortgage bank, and the first in the Republic. 

At the end of 1882 there were in operation the mortgage bank 
ust mentioned, and five banks of emission, to wit, Banco de Londres, 
anco Nacional Mexicano, Banco Mercantil, Banco Mexicano, and 
the Banco Minero, the last two having been founded in the years, 
respectively, 1878 and 1882, under the authority of the State of 
Chihuahua. There existed in Chihuahua still the Banco Santa Eu- 
lalia, which also had been and was a note-issuing institution, 
although under private management. In 1883, however, it also took 
on legislative warrant. We have thus displayed the phenomena of 
State banks and Federal banks oe In two groups, one in 
the far north and the later in the capital of the country. 

While this banking development was taking place there was a 
large economic awakening throughout the country. As a matter of 
fact, there had been so rapid an advance that when the period of 
depression which swept the world in the early eighties reached 
Mexico certain symptoms of panic developed there also. In the 
spring of 1884 several incidents of importance occurred, to wit, the 
suspension of specie payment by the Monte de Piedad and the con- 
solidation of the Banco Nacional Mexicano and the Banco Mercan- 
til. These two institutions took the title of Banco Nacional de 
Mexico, and the capital was now fixed at ®20,000,000, 40 per cent 

aid. 
j Mr. Kearrut. What was the reason for the suspension of the 
Monte de Piedad? | 

Mr. McCates. Failure to maintain proper reserves against demand 
deposits and against note circulation. In short, this bank was not 
required under its charter to maintain reserves against deposits. 
When panicky times came, a run on the bank by depositors and note 
holders alike quickly exhausted its metallic reserves. 

Mr. Kearruu. The second accession of Diaz was in December, 
1884, I believe? 

Mr. McCates. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. Who was the President from the period of 1880 
to 1884? 

Mr. McCares. Manuel Gonzalez. 

Mr. Krarrut. What was the influence of Porfirio Diaz during 
that administration ? 

Mr. McCates. The influence of Diaz as a member of the cabinet, 
has been regarded as the dominant factor in the Gonzalez admin- 
istration. 

Mr. Kerarrun. Can you state the total amount of assets of the 
banks in operation at the end of the Gonzalez administration in 
1884. 

Mr. McCaten. The total assets of the banks at the end of the 
Gonzalez period approximated 40,000,000. 

Mr. Krarrun. What was the security, apart from the Monte de 
Piedad, against the emission of notes by these banks? 
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Mr. McCates. These banks, under their charters, were permitted 
to issue P3 in notes against P1 of metallic reserves. 

Mr. Kearruu. Will you now make a brief statement of the prog- 
ress of banking from December, 1884, the second accession of Diaz, 
to May, 1892, when Limantour came in as head of the treasury 
department ? 

Mr. McCares. With Diaz there came in Dublan as minister of 
hacienda (treasury). He was an active, capable man, and there at 
once ensued, under the stimulus of great economic development 
throughout the country, a period of intensive banking activities. 

Mr. Kearruu. To what sort of enterprise was this economic de- 
velopment due? 

Mr. McCates. To foreign investors. These investments were 
directed largely toward railway building, the development of mines, 
agriculture, and industries, and also very considerable sums were in- 
vested in the capitals of banks. 

Mr. Kearrun. Have you a statement from official sources show- 
ing oe total banking assets about the time of the entry of Liman- 
tour 

Mr. McCates. The statement of June 30, 1892, I have, which 
shows the total of banking assets as ®94.462,197. This is of in- 
terest for the reason that it marks a definite period in the bank- 
ing development of the country. No additional special charters 
were granted by the Federal Government from this date until the 
sanct cent of the general banking law of March 19, 1897. 

Mr. Kearruu. As marking another period approximating that 
date, have you a statement from official sources showing the total 
banking assets at the close of the year on June 30, 1896? 

Mr. McCares. Yes. This is a date of interest for the reason that 
it shows a material development in the existing banks in the Repub- 
lic over this period of four years. The totals are 122,606,410 
pesos. 

Mr. Kearrur. Will you proceed now to describe briefly the essen- 
tial features of the general banking law of March 19, 1897, and 
the various kinds of banks organized under that law? 

Mr. McCatrrs. The general banking act provided for three dis- 
tinct types of banks, namely, (1) banks of emission (Banco de 
Emision). (2) mortgage banks (Banco Hipotecario), and (3) 
auxiliary banks (Refaccionario). 

The first type of institution was designed to take care of the 
commercial business of the country, extending short-time loans to 
merchants, manufacturers, ete., and, in a sense, is comparable to the 
national banks of the United States. 

The second type was planned to provide long-time loans based 
on real estate security. 

The refaccion, or auxiliary, bank was expected to serve as an 
auxiliary, bridging the gap between the two other systems, provid- 
ing reasonably oi: time credits to merchant and farmer andi 
miner. 

Mr. Kerarruu. Which one or more of these classes of banks had 
authority to issue notes? 

Mr. McCares. The first class. 

Mr. KrarFuUL. Upon what conditions? 
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Mr. McCates. Upon the condition that they maintained a metal- 
lic reserve of 50 per cent—that is to say, they could issue P2 of 
notes against #1 of precious metal in vault. 

Mi KrarFoL. Was that true of all the banks of emission at that 
tıme $ 

Mr. McCates. It was under the general act. The Banco Nacional 
and the Banco Nuevo Leon, which still enjoyed their original con- 
cessions in this respect, could issue P3 of notes to P1 of metallic 
reserves. 

It may be added that these two latter institutions never availed 
themselves of the limits allowed. 

The mortgage banks were permitted to issue bonds on real estate 
securities, but these never gained wide currency in the Republic. 

Mr. KrarroL. These bonds were never legal tender, were they? 

Mr. McCates. No. 

Mr. KrarroL. What reforms of this original banking law were 
instituted, and when? 

Mr. McCates. In 1905 a reform was initiated by Minister 
Limantour, dealing mainly with the segregation of the deposit ac- 
counts and the requirement of reserves against demand deposits. In 
1908 a more important reform was initiated, which further affected 
the deposit accounts of the banks generally, compelling their segrega- 
tion into demand and time deposits. 

Mr. Kearrcyu. That was the particular virtue in this requirement 
of segregating the different kind of deposits? 

Mr. McCates. It enabled the examiners and the minister of Ha- 
cienda to check up more closely the actual status of the bank, partic- 
vlarly on the score of reserves. 

Mr. Kearruu. The failure to segregate such accounts and to main- 
tain metallic reserves against demand deposits was the reason for 
the suspension of the Monte de Piedad in 1884, was it not? 

Mr. McCatrrs. Yes; the failure to maintain adequate reserves. 

ae Krarruut. What were these reforms you were about to men- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. McCates. One dealt with loans to directors and corporations 
and the other with the character of paper which these banks had been 
taking on. Some of them had been guilty of violating the regula- 
tions by absorbing too much long-time paper, which was a violation 
of the spirit and even the text of the law itself. 

Mr. Kearruu. And what about loans to directors? 

Mr. McCates. Loans to directors were to be much more rigidly 
scrutinized and were to be limited in volume. 

Mr. Krarruu. Was there something about capital requirements, 
also? 

Mr. McCates. Yes. An important amendment to the law re- 
quired that in the future all banks of emission should have a mini- 
mum of 1,000,000 of capital rather than 500,000, as the general 
law prescribed. l 

Mr. KrarFuL. Have you a statement from official sources with ref- 
erence to the total resources of the banks in Mexico at the time of this 
last reform you have mentioned ? 

Mr. McCates. Yes. The general assets totaled ®761,000,000 in 
round numbers, and the capital and surplus had risen to P224,000,000. 
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Mr. Kearrot. In 1905, at the time of the institution of the gold 
ee what organization was established in connection with that 
AW 

Mr. McCares. The Comision de Cambios y Moneda was estab- 
lished to equalize the exchanges, to maintain a parity as between gold 
und silver and as related to foreign exchanges in general. 

Mr. KearroL. What was the basis of exchange that was main- 
tained with reference to Mexican pesos and American dollars? 

Mr. McCares. The Mexican peso, under the law of 1905, was bi- 
metallic. The gold peso weighed 75 centigrammes and was equiva- 
lent to 49.88 United States gold. The silver peso weighed 25 grams. 
This was the equivalent of the gold peso and correspondingly bore 
the same ratio as the gold peso to our dollar. 

Mr. Krarrou. In case of fluctuations in value between silver and 
gold, how was the parity maintained through the medium of this 
commission ? 

Mr. McCares. The commission was capitalized at 10,000,000. 
With this fund it was active in the markets. If there appeared a 
plethora of credits on foreign points in the markets it would buy, 
and in the event of excessive demand for foreign exchange it would 
sell. In this way it was able to maintain over a period of 15 years or 
more a Piali steady market for the Mexican peso. 

Mr. KearreL. That is substantially P2 for $1? 

Mr. McCares. Yes; substantially P2 for $1. 

Mr. KEARrFUL. You gave the total resources of the banks in 1908. 
Have you a statement with reference to the growth of the auxiliary 
banks in the previous 10 years? : 

Mr. McCates. Yes. During that period these banks had increased 
their capital from 6,000,000 to #47,800,000, and their total assets 
had grown to P128,325,032. 

Mr. Kearruu. Will you proceed with a description of the organi- 
zation and purpose of what was known as the Caja de Prestamos? 

Mr. McCates. For many years Diaz and Limantour had realized 
the great need for a system of banks to aid the small farmer. They 
had striven on occasion to develop such a system. The problem had 
even been studied by several commissions duly appointed. In 1908, 
however, quite against their own plans, a single institution was or- 
“tae by congressional warrant for purposes of making loans to 
armers. This institution was called Caja de Prestamos para Obras 
de Irrigacion y Fomento. It was capitalized at 10,000,000, which 
was subscribed by some of the large banks of the country, although 
latterly this stock was largely unloaded abroad. It was also pro- 
vided that the Government of Mexico should guarantee as to prin- 
cipal and interest all issues of bonds which might be floated by the 
said Caja de Prestamos. 

Mr. Kearrun. Was there any limit to the amount of bonds that 
might be interested ? 

Mr. McCates. As I recall it, there was no limit. As a matter of 
set aie of gold 44 per cent bonds were issued and sold 
abroad. 

Mr. Kearruu. What were the operations of this institution with 
special reference to the carrying out of the purposes for which it 
was organized ? 

Mr. McCaree. The actual operations of the Caja de Prestamos 
were very disappointing. The purpose of Diaz and Limantour had 
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been wholly defeated in that the Caja did not resort to making 
smal] loans to needy farmers throughout the Republic, but promptly 
loaned its funds in large volume to a comparatively few borrowers. 

Mr. Kearrvt. Including the entire amount of ®50,000,000 derived 
from the sale of the bonds? 

Mr. McCates. Yes. The records show that 96 individuals bor- 
rowed from the Caja a total of ®53,540,000. The largest single 
loan was made to an agricultural and colonizing company in a total 
of 75,283,000. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you the name of that company ? 

Mr. McCates. I had. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know the individuals who control that 
company ? 

r. McCatres. I have not the names of these men, but they are 
easily available. 

Mr. Kearruut. Do you have any knowledge of the probability of 
realizing upon the securities for these loans? 

Mr. McCates. I have not, beyond what some of my friends, who 
are bankers in Mexico, have told me. I find that they are divided 
in opinion as to the ultimate realizations from these advances. 

Mr. Kearrun. Have you any knowledge as to the class of persons 
to whom these loans were made? 

Mr. McCates. I have no special knowledge beyond the fact that 
my informants in Mexico City have said that they were made to the 
friends of the directing officials of the Caja de Prestamos, some of 
them high in the official circles of the Cientificos. 

Mr. Kearrun. I forgot to ask you about the Banco Central, organ- 
ized in 1898. Will you give a statement affecting that bank? 

Mr. McCates. Soon after the enactment of the general banking 
Jaw in 1897 it was discovered that a serious element had been 
neglected in the development of the machinery. While provision 
had been made for the organization of so-called State banks, no 
arrangement had been made for a unification of the system, and 
almost at once the bank notes issued by some of the State banking 
institutions in the remote ends of the Republic were circulating at 
a discount in certain of the markets of the country. In order to 
correct this serious defect in the banking organism, a central bank 
was proposed, to be located in Mexico City. Its chief purposes were 
two: First, to act as agent in the redemption at par of all notes 
issued by State banks; secondly, to serve as reserve agent effecting 
certain discounts on occasion for the State banks. Indeed, the 
State banks were very vitally interested in the Banco Central, since 
of its ten millions of capital the State banks were to absorb such 
quota as to leave them in control of that institution. 

The Banco Central Refaccionario was, therefore, to the State 
banking system presumably what a Federal reserve bank is to a 
special district in the United States—a clearing agency and a reserve 
agency. The Banco Central, however, was very defective in its 
organism for the reason that there were no reserve requirements 
Nese on the member banks. They kept such balances with the 

anco Central as they pleased, and were very often borrowers of 
that institution. This had been definitely provided for and was 
accordingly not a healthy situation, since the Banco Central did not 
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carry in its provisions the great and fundamental powers of the 
Federal reserve banks of the United States, to wit, the ability to 
expand and contract their credit requirements as the occasion de- 
mands. The Banco Central was, therefore, an extremely defective 
institution; the more the surprise since Limantour was truly a clear- 
headed banker. Doubtless had he been permitted to continue his 
work these shortcomings would have been remedied. 

Mr. Kearrut. What statement have you with reference to the re- 
sources and assets of the various banks in Mexico, approximating 
the time of the outbreak of the Madero revolution in 1910? 

Mr. McCaues. I have with me tables showing résumés of condi- 
tions on June 30, 1909. Tables are extant, however, covering the next 
two or three years. 

. a Kearrut. What was the condition shown by the tables you 
ave 

Mr. McCates. For 1909? 

Mr. Krarrun. Yes. 

Mr. McCates. The total assets of the banks of issue on June 30, 
1909, were 736,191,398. The capital amounted to 118,800,000. 
There were notes in circulation totaling P92,221,477. There were 
demand deposits of ?71,910,424. 

For the auxiliary banks at the same date, there was exhibited a 
capital of 47,800,000, the total assets reaching "128,375,032. 

For the mortgage banks under the same date, we find a capital of 
10,000,000; total resources of 51,934,102. 

Mr. Kearrut. At the time of the outbreak of the Madero revolu- 
tion in 1910, have you any information with reference to the in- 
debtedness of the Madero family to the banks? 

Mr. McCates. I have a statement made to me by a banker who 
sat in on a conference attended by the various creditors of the 
Madero family. I may not give his name, but I have reason to 
believe the statement to the effect that the Madero family owed the 
banks of Mexico approximately #8,000,000. 

Mr. Kearrct. From the time of the fall of Porfirio Diaz to the 
fall of President Madero, please briefly state the condition with ref- 
erence to the progress of the banks. Í ust in a brief way, first, with- 
out giving the figures. 

Mr. McCates. From the fall of Diaz through the Madero ad- 
ministration there were changes, to be sure, in the banking situation 
down there. They were not vital, one way or the other. The banks 

ained to some extent in assets, but were affected to some extent by 
the disquiet of the country at large. i 

Mr. KerarruL. How were the banks affected after the fall of 
Madero in February of 1913 up to the time of the abdication of 
Huerta in July, 1914? 

Mr. McCates. This was a vital period; but, first of all, the banks 
were directly affected by the revolution which tended to upset all 
economic arrangements. Business uncertainties developed, but the 
banks found themselves with increased deposits and slacker demand. 
They ceased paying interest on deposits, which exemplified the gen- 
eral relaxation. The difficulties of the government, however, were 
soon to be visited upon the banks. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Just state what the difficulties of the government. 
were and how the banks were made to respond. 
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Mr. McCares. Huerta, who had succeeded Madero, soon became 
embarrassed financially and called upon the banks to come to his 
assistance. He proposed to the banks that if they would advance 
him certain moneys he would modify the law requiring one peso in 
metallic against two pesos of notes to be extended to cover three 
pesos of notes. In this way he brought the banks to take over bonds, 
which were a portion of the 20,000,000-pound issue authorized by the 
Madero Congress in 1912. Huerta was in this way able to finance 
himself for a time, putting in circulation approximately 45,000,000, 
in round numbers, of bank notes. He turned over to the banks 
P 48,493,180 of government bonds. 

Mr. KrarroL. Was this ratio of three to one availed of by the 
banks at that time fully? 

Mr. McCarren. It was not. 

Mr. Krarruu. How did this operation affect the operation of the 
banks, if at all? 

Mr. McCates. It did not vitally affect the operations of the banks. 
The decree of Huerta extending the limits fixed for circulation of 
notes was not in itself fatal to the banking institutions of the coun- 
try. Much more important was the effect on the public at large. 

Mr. Kearrot. Go ahead and state what that was. 

Mr. McCates. The demoralizations which were spreading ever 
wider of revolution were sending slowly a panic through the 
country. 

Mr. Kearruu. At this time the revolution of Carranza had been 
started and was growing in the North? 

Mr. McCates, That is true; and on account of the dispensations 
of Huerta with respect to the banks and his declaring in a decree 
that the tostén, or 50-centavo piece, together with the Baile notes of 
the country, should be legal tender for a year, disturbances were set 
in motion which were nearly fatal to business in general and to the 
equilibrium of the country. l 

On the other hand, the revolutionary disturbances in the North 
were playing their part in the disintegrating movements of the 
times. So far as banks were concerned, they were alarmed at the 
early reports which came in of Carranza’s levying on all institutions 
in the occupied territory. 

Mr. Krearrut. What was Carranza’s attitude toward the banks as 
registered by his acts from the beginning of his revolution? 

Mr. McCaren. In his circular dated December 6, 1913, he levied 
tribute on the banks in the State of Coahuila. Circular 8, dated 
February 18, 1914, set out that he had taken over in Nogales the 
branches of the Banco Nacional and Sonora. In Hermosillo he took 
over the Banco de Sonora and the branches of the Banco Nacional, 
Minero, and an agency of the Banco Occidental. Debtors to these 
institutions were ordered to suspend payments until these banks 
could be liquidated. 

Mr. Kearrcyt. What was done by Carranza and his forces with 
reference to banks at the tine and subsequent to his entry into the 
capital in August, 1914? 

Mr. McCaurrs. As Carranza had advanced, in all cases, under 
severe penalties, banking institutions were forced to receive in pay- 
ment of their bills receivable the fiat currency or the fiat paper cur- 
rency of Carranza. When he reached the capital of Mexico, in 
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August, 1914, he carried with him bundles of fiat paper which was 
immediately put in circulation, and incidentally it may be said that 
all metallic coins of every description dropped out of sight. 

Mr. Kearrcut. And the bank notes n] by the banks of emis- 
sion—what happened to them? 

Mr. McCares. They also disappeared, and I might add, showing 
further his disposition toward banks, on September 29, shortly after 
he entered the capital, Carranza ordered special inquiries to be 
made into the conditions of the banks throughout the country. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the result of those inquiries? 

Mr. McCarren. During the winter and early in the spring a num- 
ber of reports by his examiners were made showing the conditions 
of those institutions to be well within the limits of the law—not 
as modified by the Huerta decrees but as determined by the general 
act itself. 

Mr. Kearruu. You refer to an act passed long previously ? 

Mr. McCares. Yes; in 1897. As far as I have examined those 
statements I found that they measure up to the terms laid down. 

Mr. Kearrcu. In the law ? 

Mr. McCaes. Yes. 

Mr. KearroL. What was the effect of the enforcement of this fiat 
money upon the banks of the country ? 

Mr. McCatres. Being forced to receive in payment this fiat cur- 
rency worked serious losses to the banks. This fiat paper fell in 
time to such a low price in the markets that it could be bought for 
insignificant sums. Debtors to banks naturally availed themselves 
of the opportunity to purchase this paper and paid their obligations 
to the banks. To illustrate, the Banco Nacional suffered losses of 
approximately 30,000,000 through transactions of this character; 
but it was able to recoup ®7,000,000 of this loss through liquidating 
deposits with this fiat currency and through the purchase of its own 
notes with this cheap paper. In short, the Banco Nacional stood 
loser in the sum of #23,000,000, in round figures. If the other banks 
of the country suffered in similar measure, it may be estimated that 
the banks lost, in round numbers, probably F50,000,000. Indeed, 
this may be far under the losses actually to be traced to fiat cur- 
rency operations. | 

Mr. Kearrun. Will you now give a brief statement of the taking 
over of the banks and the appropriation of their metallic reserves by 
the Carranza government? 

Mr. McCares. Over the summer of 1916 Carranza slowly saw the 
failure of his infalsificable currency schemes, which will be referred 
to later, and his financial situation was desperate. Finally, his fiat 
currency completely failed; the public would no longer accept it at 
any price whatsoever, and at once barter held sway and slowly silver 
and gold began to come out of hiding, and the country was again on 
a hard metal basis. . 

But the Government had no hard moncy, and taxes were slow to 
provide ways and means. On September 15 Carranza decreed that 
the charters of the banks of emission were abrogated. 

Mr. Kearruu. Is that September 15, 1916? 

Mr. McCates. Yes. sir; and interveners for the Government were 
at once put in possession of these institutions. 
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i E What was done with the metallic reserves of the 
anks? 

Mr. McCates. The metallic reserves were immediately appropri- 
ated by the Government as their needs commanded. 

Mr. KerearFoL. Have you a statement based upon official information 
as to the total amount of the metallic reserves that were so appro- 
priated ? 

Mr. McCates. I have. Up to September 30, 1918, the Carranza 
government had borrowed from the banks #53,162,933.95. 

Mi KrarFuL. This amount was all taken in gold and silver, was 
it not? 

Mr. McCates, Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. And in the process of liquidation what became of 
the money collected by the interveners of the Government? 

Mr. McCates. As funds have been collected the statements supplied 
me by the Carranza officials will show that they have been diverted to 
Government uses. For example, two statements supplied me, as of 
February 28, 1918, and September 30, 1918, show that the Govern- 
ment has received from these banks as between these dates 
P3,350,716.95. 

Mr. KrarroL. Did you, in the progress of your investigation in 
Mexico City, receive any statement from officials of the treasury 
department of the Government justifying their acts in reference to 
the liquidation of the banks and the borrowing of metallic reserves? 

Mr. McCates. Yes. 

Mr. Krearrut. By whom was that statement made? 

Mr. McCarrs. By Señor J. G. Camacho. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was his position ? 

Mr. McCarren. Chief of the department of banks. 

Mr. Kerarrcy. Who was the minister of the department of the 
treasury ? 

Mr. McCates. The acting minister was Rafael Nieto, and the state- 
ment, I may add, supplied me by Camacho was authorized by Nieto. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you a correct translation of that statement in 
English? 

Mr. McCaten. I have. | 

Mr. KrarroL. Will you produce it for the record, please? 

Mr. McCatss. Yes. 

(Witness produced a paper which he handed to Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. Kearruu. The statement referred to will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 

(The statement referred to is here printed in full, as follows:) 


The notes contained in the chapter entitled “ Banking” of the work, What 
is the Revolution? (Que es la Revolucion), written by Señor Don Antonio 
Manero—and which notes I believe will be considered reliable—display with 
great clearness the fundamental defects of the organization of the institutions 
of credit in the Mexican Republic, which defects may be synthesized thus: 
Privileges illegally granted, bad management, and very bad investments. 

In fact, both the General Law of Institutions of Credit in force during the 
régime of Gen. Diaz and the concession contracts of the banks of issue were 
promulgated and granted in flagrant violation of our constitution of 1857, which 
provided definitely that no private concern shall enjoy privileges. 

The banks in all their business operations were exempt from the payment 
of federal, local, and municipal taxes, and in order to foreclose their debtors 
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they were not obliged to go to the courts of the Republic, but could accomplish 
that without the intervention of the judicial authorities. 

All law must be considered as unconstitutional—even though it may have 
been decreed by the legislative houses of the union—when it exceeds the powers 
and prescriptions defined by the Constitution [Carta Fundamental]. 

The Huerta Government—denied needed resources by foreign countries 
through the decisive influence of nonrecognition by the United States—found it 
necessary to have recourse to the natural resources of the country and obtained 
from the banks a loan of about 40,000,000; through granting to them the right 
of raising the ratio of issue from two-to-one to three-to-one, without increasing 
the reserve. It declared bank notes, their own issues, legal tender throughout 
the Republic, which initiated the depreciation of the fiduciary paper. 

The revolution, triumphant and carrying into practice its principles of justice, 
and cognizant besides of the fact that upon the banks was founded the power 
of the conservative classes which had directly supported the Government of 
Gen. Diaz, and which had overthrown the constitutional administration of 
Senor Madero, and elevated Huerta by the coup d'etat of February—there 
was issued a series of laws tending to modify the banking organization in 
the Republic and to establish it upon the basis of justice, in order that it might 
fill its true mission in the life of the people. 

Under date of September 29, 1915, it was ordered that the banks should adjust 
their circulation according to article 16 of the General Law of Institutions of 
Credit. 

None of the banks could comply with the provisions of the above-mentioned 
regulation, and as the decree by the Huerta Government was illegaul—on account 
of that administration having come into being, not by the will of the people, 
but through crime and foree—the failure of the banks to adjust themselves 
to what the laws provided would huve warranted the Government in declaring 
the confiscation of their concessions. 

On analyzing the problem more deeply, it is to be seen that such concessions 
Were subjected to defects in their origin, as stated before; and such was the 
foundation of the decree of September 15, 1916, by which the General Law of 
Institutions of Credit was declared abrogated and the concessions of the banks 
of issue declared null and void. 

On formulating such regulation, consideration was given that the notes in 
circulation in the hands of the publie should be guaranteed in some way, as 
well as the deposits which the public had confided to the institutions of credit. 

These two conditions demanded the intervention of the public authorities in 
the banks of issue, so that those two matters should have attention in such 
manner that the interests of the public should not be prejudiced. 

It seems unnecessary to emphasize the fact that the bad situation of the 
banks does not arise in any manner from the revolutionary movement or from 
the laws decreed by the latter, for such a state of affairs originated in the 
régime of Gen. Diaz, from causes which may be ascertained and to which I 
have previously referred. 

The decree of December 14, 1916, baving been promulgated, the Government 
intervened in the banks, and its concern with the institutions of credit has not 
been other than to procure by all possible means the conservation of the in- 
terests of the public performing all those operations which looked to the evad- 
ing of a crisis and to facilitating the liquidation of the banks referred to. 
Such work has been very difficult, for, owing to their previous bad management, 
their portfolios are stuffed with unrealizable securities which have depreciated 
and which in reality do not represent even 30 per cent of the values at which 
they are carried on the books. 

The bankers maintain that they saw themselves forced to accept great quanti- 
ties of fiat paper in payment of their loans; but they do not admit that they 
were the direct cause of the depreciation of the issues put out by the Govern- 
ment, nor do they refer to the great quantities of their own notes bought with 
the other issues at truly ridiculous prices, as well as the many deposits which 
they liquidated at par in the same currency. 

The legal regulations, upon which are based the acts of the Government, are 
included in the collection of decrees which I inclose with this short memo- 
randum. Before concluding, I will permit myself to add that it is a matter 
already extensively debated and practically decided that the system of plu- 
rality of banks of issue is less efcient than one centralizing the matter of 
emissions. 

Such an error in our banking system was recognized by Limantour himself, 
its founder, and in 1908 he tried to correct it by the issuance of a modificatory 
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law of the General Law of Institutions of Credit, aiming to bring about the 
transformation of the banks of issue into refaccionario banks, and looking 
toward the end that the Banco Nacional should be the only bank of issue in 
the country. Such result could not be realized. 

As the present Government of Señor Carranza isssure of the justice and 
honesty of its proceedings, all the data will be furnished to you that you 
may judge pertinent or necessary for the publication of your work. 

Necessity is the supreme law; for the public affairs of the nation the Gov- 
ernment siw itself under the necessity of disposing of part of the metallic 
reserves of the banks of issue; but such sums will be paid over by the Govern- 
ment without loss to the institutions of credit. 

This sum amounts to $49,812,217.16, as you may see for yourself by the 
consolidated general balance which is supplied you. 

Said quota as supplied by the banks are considered in their balances as cash 
on hand, now that the nation is responsible for them. 


Mr. Kearroy, In the beginning of this statement the author re- 
fers to a book entitled, “ What is the Revolution?” by Antonio 
Manero, which he considers reliable. Who, if you know, was An- 
tonio Manero? 

Mr. McCares. He was formerly an employee of the Banco 
Nacional. 

Mr. Krarron. What was his record as to reliability? 

Mr. McCates. Bad, according to my understanding; and cer- 
tainly he is not a student or economist. 

Mr. Kearrun. In the second paragraph of the statement the 
author asserts that the charters of the banks of issue were in flagrant 
violation of the constitution of 1857, which provided that no private 
concern shall enjoy privileges; and, further on, he justifies the act 
of the Government in annuling the bank charters and the general 
banking law on the ground that those charters and the law were 
unconstitutional. 

What, if any, information have you with reference to statements 
made by Rafael Nieto, the acting minister of the department of the 
treasury, with reference to that point? 

Mr. McCates. In an interview, reported in El Pueblo as of May 
3, 1918, Nieto said: 

In effect, of the 26 banks of emission and auxiliary in the Republic 20 must 
be declared in bankruptcy, since their assets will not cover by wide margins 
their liabilities, even though the Government should pay immediately and in 
full its obligations to them. Three of the remaining banks are not in a bad con- 
dition, but their capital is so small that they can be of little support in the or- 
ganization of a new system of credit. The other three banks, although they 
may be able to cover their liabilities, taking into account what the Government 
owes them have lost nevertheless almost wholly their capital. 

Mr. Kearruut. In what respect do you regard that statement as 
being inconsistent with the position taken in the written statement 
made to you? 

Mr. McCates. The statement to me declares that these banks were 
hopelessly insolvent and that they were operating in violation of the 
Constitution, which offered suflicient excuse for their being thrown 
into liquidation. 

According to Señor Nieto’s statement, at least six of them did not 
deserve to be thrown into liquidation unless this act had been taken 
under warrant of law and their unconstitutionality proven. 

Mr. Kearrut. What, if any, recent statement by President Car- 
ranza appears to be in conflict with the proposition that those banks 
were Operating in violation of the Constitution of 1857? 
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Mr. McCates. In the President’s message to Congress, this year, 
he stated, with respect to banks: 


As yet the law has not been passed to which the final liquidation of the banks 
of emission and the auxiliary banks shall be subjected. Consequently the legal 
state in which these institutions find themselves is the same that prevailed a 
year ago. 


Mr. Kearrut. In this same message President Carranza refers to 
the fact that negotiations have been carried on looking toward per- 
mitting the banks of emission, whose financial condition appears sat- 
isfactory, to have such facilities as they may need to liquidate them- 
selves or, he continues: 


They may continue to operate as institutions of issue. 


Is it not apparent to you that a proposition to negotiate in order 
that the banks of emission may continue to operate as institutions of 
issue is inconsistent with the proposition made to you that as insti- 
tutions of issue they were operating contrary to the Constitution ? 

Mr. McCates. Yes; it strikes me as an inconsistency. 

Mr. Kearrct. He further said in his message that— 

“The result of these negotiations is on the whole favorable to the public 


interest and to trade, and the conditions will permit sound banks to again 
begin their operations. 


Is it possible to reconcile the proposition of permitting such of the 
banks as were. sound to again begin their operations if their opera- 
tions since their inception had been contrary to the Constitution ? 

Mr. McCates. It does not seem logical to me. 

Mr. Kearrut. In another pargraph of the statement made to you, 
which has been referred to, the author said: 

The banks maintain that they saw themselves forced to accept great quanti- 
ties of flat paper in payinent of their loans, but they do not adinit that they 
were the direct cause of the depreciation of the issues put out by the Govern- 
ment. 

Do you think it is correct that the banks were the direct cause of 
the depreciation of the issues put out by the Government ? 

Mr. McCares. I do not. I think it wholly incorrect. 

Mr. KearroL. What was the direct cause of the depreciation ? 

Mr. McCates. There were several causes, and they are perfectly 
understood. There are certain laws which affect the circulation of 
fiat paper currency which are well known and understood. No coun- 
trv ee succeeded in keeping a fiat currency in circulation without 
having to provide for definite metallic redemptions; and the Car- 
ranza Government having issued wholly a fiat currency, with no 
Metallic reserves. and in interminable volume, could not have ex- 
pected any other result than that eventually it would be so much 
worthless paper. 

Mr. Kearrut. Would it not then be correct to say that the Car- 
ranza Government which has taken that course was the direct cause 
of the depreciation, rather than the banks? 

Mr. McCa.es. In my opinion that is quite correct. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is it not true that the banks were victims of this 
operation ? 

Mr. McCares. They were undoubtedly victims of circumstance, 
und suffered losses accordingly. 
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Mr. Kearruu. The statement made to you by Camacho and Nieto 
goes on to insinuate that the banks benefited through the deprecia- 
tion of those issues of fiat money because of— 
the great quantities of their own notes bought with the other issues at 
ridiculous prices as well as the deposits which they liquidated: at par in the 
Same currency. 

hag can you say with reference to the correctness of that state- 
ment 

Mr. McCates. As stated above in my testimony, the records, so 
far as I have been able to uncover them, appear to disprove this 
insinuation. In short, the banks suffered very material loss through 
the fiat currency operations. 

Mr. Kearrun. You did state that the banks of issue were able to 
recoup by being able to buy in their own notes at a discount, and also 
to liquidate a part of their deposits in this depreciated currency. 
Did the advantages of these two classes of operations equalize the 
losses which the banks suffered by reason of having forced upon them 
the depreciated currency ? 

Mr. McCates. Not according to my information. 

Mr. Krarrou. For instance, you stated that according to your 
information the Banco Nacional had suffered loss to the extent of 
80,000,000 pesos, and that it had been able to recoup through pur- 
chases of its own notes and liquidation of deposits in depreciated 
currency to the extent of about 7,000,000 pesos. 

Mr. McCates. Yes; that is true. It would be necessary, I may say, 
to see the balance sheets of these institutions before any final tabula- 
tion can be made as to final results. 

Mr. Kearruu. The statement made to you refers also to the in- 
efficiency of a system of plurality of banks of issue and contemplates 
the establishment of a single bank of emission. What can you say, 
if anything. with reference to the progress of the project of establish- 
ing a single bank of emission in Mexico by the Carranza Government? 

Mr. McCates. The constitution of 1917 provides for a Banco 
Unico, which shall be a bank of emission. Arrangements were made 
for the inauguration of this bank last spring a year ago. The notes 
had been printed, but nothing further has been done, for the reason 
that the Government has not been able to mobilize metallic reserves 
sufficient to enable it to open its doors. 

Mr. Kearrut. What difficulties has the Government encountered, 
if you know, with reference to the establishment of an adequate 
metallic reserve for such a bank? Has the Government made any 
attempt to borrow the money ? 

Mr. McCares. I understand the Government has made two or three 
serious efforts. not only in the United States but abroad, to borrow 
funds, some of which I understand were to have been dedicated to 
the purpose of financing the Banco Unico. 

Mr. Kearrcn. Mr. Lill, in testimony previously given before the 
committee, makes the statement that the vearly income of the Mexi- 
can Government at the present time is about 130,000,000 pesos. Why 
is it that a sufficient portion of that income could not be utilized to 
establish a metallic reserve for such a bank or arrange for the flota- 
tion of loans to secure such metallic reserve ? 

Mr. McCates. If any such sum as 130,000,000 pesos per annum is 
raised in Mexico at the present time through taxation, or what not, 
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the Mexican Government admittedly confesses it is insufficient to pay 

current accounts; much less can it hope to set aside any portion of ite 

uae for the purpose of creating metallic reserve for its Banco 
nico. 

Mr. Kearrot. What do you mean by current accounts? 

Mr. McCatss, Its current expenses, the payment of its soldiers, 
its schoolteachers, the payment even of the employees of the 
hacienda. When I was in Mexico in May, 1918, on one day, 
especially, I remember there was a great furor in the national palace, 
and I discovered that the employees of the hancienda were clamoring 
for a portion of their salaries. 

Mr. Kearruxu. Does not the Mexican Government also confess in- 
ability to pay any of the interest on its indebtedness? 

Mr. McCa es, It does. 

Mr. Kearrun. Are you informed as to whether the Carranza Gov- 
ernment has ever paid any interest on any of its indebtedness or any 
of the depositors of the banks or the creditors of the banks from 
which it has taken the money, or anything to the stockholders of 
those banks? 

Mr. McCates. So far as my knowledge extends, the Carranza Gov- 
ernment has paid nothing on its outstanding funded obligations ; 
except, I think, I may qualify this by saying that according to re- 
port it has made three small payments to the bondholders who 
converted their Veracruz currencies under the special decree calling 
for their retirement. They were very insignificant. 

Mr. Kearruu. Can you state the amounts paid? 

Mr. McCates. The total for the three payments amounts to less 
than 3,000,000 pesos. 

Mr. Krarruut. Have you any idea that the Carranza Government 
would be able in any way to secure a suflicient metallic reserve for the 
establishment of the bank mentioned ? | 

Mr. McCates. I do not think so. As further evidence of this ap- 
parent discouragement on the part of the ruling régime in Mexico, 
the project for the Banco Unico and the project for a general bank- 
ing system covering institutions of credit have been recently with- 
drawn froin the Congress. 

Mr. Kearruu. The statement made to you by Camacho and Nieto 
refers also to the fact that there existed a large amount of unrealiz- 
able securities in the possession of the banks which had very largely 
depreciated. What have you to say with reference to the responsi- 
bility in general for the depreciation of the securities of banks? 

Mr. McCates. It is not surprising that the banks should find them- 
selves loaded up with slow and neglected paper, due to revolutionary 
conditions. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you think, then, on the whole, that the revolu- 
tionary conditions were more responsible than bad management for 
this condition ? 

Mr. McCates. I do. 

Mr. Kearroxt. What might have been bad management in the view 
of the revolution would have been perfectly good business if the 
country had remained in a state of order; is not that true? 

Mr. McCarren. I think it is. It seems to me that such a proposi- 
tion is self-sustaining, that it is perfectly conceivable that a chattel 
mortgage on a herd of cattle made under normal conditions was 
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what might have been considered a good loan. Under revolutionary 
conditions this security completely disappears. Result: A bad loan, 
or a loan, at all events, requiring attention and husbanding under 
normal conditions. ; 

Mr. Kearrot. If disorder continues, the security for a loan of that 
kind absolutely disappears, does it not? 

Mr. McCates. It is very likely to; and the moral and other re- 
sponsibilities of the maker may be lost entirely. 

Mr. KrarroL. What you have stated in reference to a chattel 
mortgage on a herd of cattle is generally true, is it not, with refer- 
ence to all chattel mortgages and also personal indorsements? 

Mr. McCates. That is measurably true. Also it might be added 
that when loans are secured by deposit of stocks and bonds, these 
stocks and bonds may through revolution be terribly affected through 
the destructive processes. 

Mr. Kearrou.. If, for instance, a manufacturing establishment 
that had issued stocks and bonds was looted and destroyed, such 
stocks and bonds would become practically worthless except in so far 
as there might be lability for such destruction. Is not that true? 

Mr. McCates. Yes; as I conceive it, it is true. 

Mr. Kerarrut. In the face of such a destruction, leaving perhaps 
a doubtful claim only to be resorted to, certainly nothing could be 
Ss or presently realized upon such stocks or bonds; is not that 
true l 

Mr. McCates. That is quite true, until reconstruction processes 
have set in. 

Mr. Kearrut. In a situation of that kind it would be impossible 
for banks holding such securities to realize upon them for the pur- 
pose of maintaining their reserves; is not that correct ? 

Mr. McCates. As I understand it, that is true. 

(Whereupon, at 5.25 o’clock p. m., an adjournment was taken until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, November 25, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25, 1919. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., November 25, 1919, by 
Francis J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate: 


TESTIMONY OF MR. WALTER FLAVIUS McCALEB—Continued. 


Mr. Krarrut. At the last session you referred to President Car- 
ranza’s statement that negotiations were in progress looking to the 
resumption of operations by some of the banks whose charters had 
been revoked on the ground that they had been operating under 
charters and laws contrary to the Constitution. Have you any fur- 
ther information with reference to the resumption of operations 
by any of those banks? 

Mr. McCates. I understand that the Banco Nacional has been 
permitted to resume exchange operations, which probably presages 
a more liberal attitude on the part of the Government. 

Mr. Kearrun. And such operations are conducted by the Govern- 
ment officials in charge of the bank, are they not? 

Mr. McCates. That is ultimately true. The Government inter- 
veners must O. K. all transactions. 

Mr. Kearruu. The profits derived from such operations are li 
propriated by the Government, the same as other assets of the bank, 
as they come into the hands of the officials? | 

Mr. McCatres. If past experience can be accepted as affordin 
criteria for judgment, then I should say that would be the result o 
all operations undertaken by banking institutions, so long as they 
remain in the hands of the Governnisnt. 

Mr. Kearruu. You do not understand, do you, that this bank is 
permitted to purchase its notes, which are at a large discount in the 
market ? 

Mr. McCates. The bank has not been permitted to undertake in- 
dependent operations in any direction. As for purchasing its notes 
in the open market, first of all, it has had no funds wherewith to 
make such purchase. As indicated in an earlier answer, according 
to the statements issued by the Government, it is shown that as 
rapidly as moneys are accumulated, through whatever device on the 
part of the bank, they are absorbed by the Carranza Government. 

Mr. Kearru.. I should like to have you make a comparison of the 
condition of banks at the time of the fall of Huerta and at the 
present time, beginning with the shrinkage of assets. ; 
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Mr. McCares. The total of assets for banks of issue as of June 
30, 1914, reached 731.546.3877. The total assets admitted as of 
es Uae 30, 1918, were #396.414,070. 

r. KEARFUL. Admitted by whom and in what manner? 

Mr. McCarren. Admitted by the present Government in a state- 
ment prepared by the department of banks and sent to me by Senor 
Camacho, the chief of that department. I ought to explain, how- 
ever, that the totals of two banking institutions are not included in 
the statement, which would make a difference of a few million pesos. 

Mr. Krarron. What two banks are those referred to? 

Mr. McCares. The Banco Minero, of Chihuahua, and the Banco 
de Sonora. The latter bank has made no statements to the Mexican 
Government for a number of years, for the reason that it managed 
to escape over the border into Arizona with its metallic assets and 
with its portfolios, and since that time it has been doing business 
under an Arizona charter. As for the Banco Minero, no report 1s 
indicated from it in the two specially prepared statements given 
to me by the department of banking in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearroun. How do you account for that? 

Mr. McCarres. Perhaps it may be explained through the isola- 
tion of the parent bank. I know no fully satisfactory reason for 
this state of affairs. 

Mr. Krarror. What was the total of the assets of these two banks 
according to the last statement available? 

Mr. McCaes. According to the detailed statement published as 
of June 30, 1914, the Banco Minero had assets of #24,997,483.96. 
This total, of course. would be subject. to the same shrinkage as the 
others: that is, it would be reduced about half, if the assets of this 
institution have dwindled as have the assets of those banks which 
are reported by the Government. 

Mr. Krarrun. You are speaking as of June 30, 1914? 

Mr. McCaes. Yes. 

Mr. KrarruL. And not referring to the shrinkage as of the pres- 
ent time? 

Mr. McCares. No: I am referring to the shrinkage as between 
the dates June 30, 1914, and November. 1919. 

The Banco de Sonora had assets in June, 1914, of #13,299 887.11. 
Of course, as to this bank the Mexican Government has no knowl- 
edge, hence no statement is made of its assets as of the present time. 

Mr. Krarrur. Proceed with the comparison with reference to the 
capital and surplus of the various banks. 

Mr. McCarrs. In June, 1914, the capital of the banks of issue 
totaled #115.525,000. The surplus amounted to #44,127,188.24. 

The total capital and surplus of the banks of issue, the auxiliary 
banks and the mortgage banks amounted to 205,194,287. 

As compared with this, the capital admitted as of September 30, 
1918. of the banks of issue is #109,205,000. The surplus funds 
amount to #38,992.409. 

The statement of September 30, 1918, shows notes in circulation 
totaling #123,728.820.50. 

There is before the Government the problem of rendering account 
to the depositors, to the stockholders and to the noteholders of a 
definite stewardship. That the Government has assumed a direct 
liability to these three classes of people there can scarcely be a doubt. 
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It has taken over the banking institutions ostensibly with a warrant 
of law. After three years in which liquidations have proceeded to 
some extent, the Government is brought to the point of making the 
pronouncement that at least some of the banking institutions may 
resume their functions. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Speaking of the resumption of operations, does that 
mean that the Government is prepared to restore the metallic re- 
serves and make good the assets that have been collected and appro- 
priated ? 

Mr. McC aes. I think as a matter of fact at the moment it would 
be impossible for the Government to restore the moneys which it took 
from the vaults of the banks; nor do I think it possible for these 
institutions to resume their full functioning until these reserves have 
been restored; and besides, certain moratoria would need for a time 
to be maintained with respect to deposits, redemption of notes. etc. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you heard of any proposition by the Govern- 
ment to restore the reserves for the purpose of enabling the banks to 
proceed ? 

Mr. McCaes. Nothing definite. There has been some talk among 
officials about permitting the banks to resume business, but the Gov- 
ernment has been helpless in the matter of restoring to the banks the 
reserves which they took away with the explanation that they were 
appropriated in order to guarantee the redemption of the notes in 
circulatron. 

Mr. Kearrot. Is it not true that the current expenses of the Gov- 
ernment far exceed its total revenues from all sources? 

Mr. McCates. It is true in my opinion. 

Mr. Kearruu. Is it not also true that the Mexican Government ` 
has made several attempts to borrow money for banking purposes 
and has been unable to do so? 

Mr. McCates. That is my understanding, and I think I have 
somewhere stated that under present conditions it would be impos- 
sible in my opinion for the Mexican Government to borrow money 
from any legitimate banking source. 

Mr. Kearrut. Will you please proceed with a statement, if you are 
able to do so, in reference to the probable amount of liability of the 
Mexican Government to the banks, their shareholders, noteholders, 
and depositors. 

Mr. McCates. The position I take with respect to the losses 
engendered through Government intervention in the realm of banks 
must deal in the main with generalities, so far as losses are con- 
cerned. I think that both in morals and in law if it can be shown 
that the Mexican Government unlawfully took over the banking 
institutions of the country, depleted the metallic reserves, and held 
these institutions for three years or more in complete subjugation to 
the will of the Government, that the Government must perforce have 
assumed a liability to noteholder first of all, to depositor, and lastly 
to stockholder. To the latter undoubtedly will be due an account- 
ing for his capital invested as well as for dividends covering the 
intervened years, and also an accounting for the destruction wrought 
in the going values of these institutions. Just what these totals mav 
work into no one can say. That depends on the assets remaining 
in the banks and with what degree of intelligence they are liquidated. 
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But certainly, in all good faith, the Government must see that the 
noteholders are paid at par, that the deposits are liquidated at par, 
and that the shareholders shall be fully reimbursed. 

The notes outstanding in the last statement available as of Sep- 
tember 30, 1918. totaled 123,728,000; deposits, 41,000,000; capital 
and surplus, 148,025,000. 

Besides these data the capital of the auxiliary banks amounts to 
a total of ®28,200,000, surplus of 700,000, deposits of #19,000,000, 
bonds outstanding as of June 30, 1914, 7,000,000. If we allow 
for the going values of these institutions, that figure, based on 
previous earnings, can be conservatively estimated at ®50,000,000. 

This would give a grand total of assumed liabilities of 
#438,900;000. 

As an offset to this amount the Mexican Government would have 
the assets of the banks, which it has estimated officially to be worth 
not in excess of 30 per cent of their face values. If the Mexican 
estimate is correct and the total assets of the institutions can be 
liquidated for not more than 188,400,000, the Government stands 
to lose through its interference with the banks approximately 
P225,000,000. ’ 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know of a statement made by President 
Carranza with reference to the amount of outstanding bank notes 
and the amount at which they might be taken up? 

Mr. McCaves. Yes; he referred to this in his message to Con- 
gress of September, 1918, giving a total of the outstanding bank 
notes, which at that time approximated 126,000,000. He remarked 
that these could be bought in the market for approximately 
725,000,000. 

Mr. Kearrun. Have you made a study of the budgetary opera- 
tions of Mexico from the earliest times? 

Mr. McCaues. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Kearru.. Have you an authoritative statement with refer- 
ence to the financial conditions of Mexico under Spanish rule? 

Mr. McCates. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Kearrun. What does that statement show with reference to 
receipts and expenditures ? 

Mr. McCarren. That statement shows that the net revenues of 
Mexico for an average year amounted to 8,855,402; that there were 
exported #3,011,664; leaving to cover the costs for the operations 
of the Government of Mexico 5,843,738. 

Mr. Kearruu. Were the expenses of the Government more or less 
than the amount designated for that purpose? 

Mr. McCarren. The experience of the Colonial Government over 
many years showed that the revenue collected had been ample to 
cover the costs of the administration, and, besides, a substantial 
quota was exported. 

Mr. Kearruv. What was the condition of revenue and govern- 
mental expenses beginning with the revolution of Hidalgo in 1810? 

Mr. McCarren. For several years following 1810 there was the 
utmost confusion throughout the country. The budgetary state- 
ments are fragmentary. In 1819 the country was almost pacified 
and there was nearly a return to the earlier conditions. However, 
things turned for the worse, culminating in 1821 in the achievement 
of the independence of the country. 
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In 1822, however, we find the Mexican Government struggling 
with its budget. That year they reported revenues at P9,828,740, 
with expenditures of P13,455,877. 

Mr. KeEarFUL. From that time forth when was the first year in 
which the revenues exceeded the expenses of the Government? 

Mr. McCates. In answer to that question I may say that the 
budgetary equilibriums were not restored in Mexico until 1895. 

There was a point I wish to call your attention to in connection 
with the budget for 1822. There was entered in the expenditures, 
covering the war and Navy for that year, a total of ®9,430,790, an 
item almost double the costs covering the whole of the administra- 
tion of Mexico under the Spanish régime. And I may answer that 
during the subsequent years down to the time of Porfirio Diaz the 
appropriations in this division of the budget were excessively large 
as compared with the total of expenditures. 

Mr. KrarruL. Was there ever a time from 1822 to the time of 
Porfirio Diaz when the revenues of the country were sufficient to 
meet its current expenses? 

Mr. McCates. Probably not, if one excludes from the sources 
T extraordinary elements, such as anticipated taxes and enforced 
oans. 

Mr. Kearroun. In what year did the budget show a net balance 
in favor of the Government for the first time after 1822? 

Mr. McC ates. For the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1895. 

Mr. Kearruu. For how long did that condition continue? 

Mr. McCares. That condition continued down to June 30, 1913. 

Mr. Kearrut. You might give the figures for June 30, 1895. 

Mr. McCa.es. The budget totals for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1895 were on the revenue side 43,945,699, and on the expendi- 
ture side ®41,372.265, leaving a net credit balance of ®3,706.387. 

Mr. Kearruu. Now, give the totals for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1913. | 

Mr. McCates. On the revenue side we have 109,257,500; on 
the expenditure side we have 109,245,944. 

Mr. Kearrut. What were the totals shown for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1914? 

Mr. McCates. In the revenue account we have #129,607,000; ex- 
penditures amounted to 141,156,332. 

Mr. Kearrouu. What has been the budgetary condition since that 

date? 
- Mr. McCates. For the next year ended June 30, 1915, we have 
totals given from fairly responsible sources of 145,957,000 on the 
revenue side as against expenditures of #152,.204,898, and from that 
date forward there are not available, so far as I know, any trust- 
worthy figures covering budgetary operations. 

Mr. Krarrun. Did you make an effort to ascertain those figures 
when vou were making your investigation in Mexico in 1918? 

Mr. McCates. I did. I exerted myself to the utmost to discover 
any figures upon which reliance could be placed, but my efforts were 
unavailing. 

Mr. Krarruu. What did the officials of the department of the 
treasury tell you with respect to those figures? l 

Mr. McCates. The officials explained to me. with apologies al- 
ways, that the data had not been assembled. Senor Nieto, acting 
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head of hacienda, called in a number of his under officers and gave 
them instructions to find for me and give me all possible assistance 
in the matter of my search for budgetary data, and I regret to report 
that beyond banking statements and certain tax statements I gained 
no information which would at all enable me to construct a bud- 
getary statement for any particular year. 

Mr. Kearrut. What information have you from official messages 
of President Carranza with reference to budgetary operations ? 

Mr. McCates. In his message to Congress of September, 1918, the 
President stated that the estimates covering expenditures for the 
year 1918 reached a total of #187,135.871.41, but that this total 
would have to be increased to #199.000,000 approximately. on ac- 
count of the creation of new departments, and on account of ex- 

enditures incurred through the establishment of military factories, 

ut he says that based on specific expenditures during the period end- 
ing July 31 he figured that the total expenditures of the country 
would not exceed 155,000,000 for the year ending December 31. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did he say, if anything, with reference to 
revenues? 

Mr. McCates. On the score of revenues he said that he was glad 
to inform Congress that they had reached a point of covering the 
absolute necessities. He itemizes the sources of his revenues under 
customs dues over a period running from the 1st of September, 1917, 
to the 31st of May, 1918, as follows: 


Dues OM DOTS soe en Se es ec tS ee eect ean Sees ees P22. 600. OOO 
DUCSiOINEX OF Sin aces oe ls ee iana a T. 809, 000 
Other WON acti sieaa a ee a oe es Soe 3, 000, 000 

TOUI aoe a ee ee rd 33, 400, 000 


Under stamp taxes, covering the same period above indicated, he 
itemizes returns as follows: 


Oi PEro CUD 5s 8 ae a te oe eee P5. 900, 000 
UYU Ss hot Beha tl oi a i ee A cee a einer T, 500, 000 
Other Itenis tostach a aa a eee a 45. 300. 000 

Tol cao. sete aa ee eee ee oe See 58, 700, 000 

He also carries in his revenue account: . 

From Yh 1 6 na et EN rar eNO OO a a P3. 200, 000 
From | his oe so a ee a ee kU ore 3, 999. 999 
From the telerruplis<22 2oecececn se ce ee ce ee ee cele cee aes 2, 000. 000 
Krom national and intervened properties ~~~ 2 ~~ ee 7, 600, O00 
From divers SOULCOM ic oo gi ee et oe etnies 690. 000 
Grand total of---------------- ea eee es eee S 102. 590, 000 


This covered a period of nine months. 

Mr. Kearrun.. What is the total of the three items of “other and 
divers ” sources? 

Mr. McCares. #48,990,000. 

Mr. Kearrun. Is there any information from which you can state 
what those “ other sources ” were? 

Mr. McCarren. I have no information. I should indeed like to 
sce an analysis, particularly of the “otros conceptos” listed under 
the general heading of “stamp taxes” of 45,300,000. 

Mr. Kearrunt. Are there any items of revenue known to you which 
are not otherwise enumerated in this schedule? 
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Mr. McCares. I can not say. I do not know how far his headings 
“otros conceptos ” may serve as blanket entries covering all manner 
of odds and ends of revenues. So far as I can see, from my knowl- 
edge of budgetary systems, there is no reason why we should not 
have had more details with respect to these large entries. Certainly 
there must be some very important sources of revenue covered in 
such headings, inasmuch as their totals carry 50 per cent of the 
total revenues. 

Mr. Kearrot. What sources of possible revenues could there be 
other than those specifically enumerated which could amount to 
any such sum? 

Mr. McCates. I can not well conceive what these hidden sources 
may be. Probably, for instance, there is included the sums “ bor- 
rowed” from banking institutions and probably profits on the 
operations of the mint, and perhaps even profits from the sale of 
properties which have been taken over. 

Mr. Kearruv. Does it not in your opinion also cover the receipts 
from the operation of railroads and express companies ? 

Mr. McCates. Yes; I should say that doubtless it does cover such 
items as revenues acquired through the operation of the railroads 
and the street-car systems, the express companies, and another item 
of importance probably here included is that of the predial tax or 
Federal contribution levied by the States. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you calculated the amount for one year based 
on the figures given for the 9 months? 

Mr. McCates. Yes; based on the 9 months’ experience the total for 
a year would reach ? 136,786,656 as against the estimated expendi- 
tures of #155,000,.000. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you a subsequent statement made by Presi- 
dent Carranza in the present year? 

Mr. McCaes. Yes; in his message to Congress in September of 
this vear he set out a budgetary statement. He shows receipts to 
total for 10 months #135.301,000. This is broken up under a num- 
her of heads. The import dues, for instance, are given at 27,600,000; 
the export dues at 6,450,000, showing a loss over the preceding year; 
the port dues are placed at 1,644,000. Stamp taxes on oils are fig- 
ured at 13,100,000; on metals at 11,900,000. Ordinary stamp taxes 
foot up 11,550,000; the Federal contribution tax, 27,100,000; “other 
sources,” 72,178,000; from consulates, 5,000,000; mail and telegraph, 
approximately 7.400.000; nationalized properties, 730,000, from 
divers sources, 649,000; all of which yields a total for 10 months of 
135,301,000. 

Carranza estimates total receipts for the year of 162,000,000. 
On the score of expenditures he figured they would total #199,000,- 
000 for the year ending December 31. Details, however, he would 
not enter upon. 

Mr. KrarruL. Is there any indication in either of President Car- 
ranza’s statements that any provision was made for the payment 
of any debts or the interest on debts? l 

Mr. McCates. No effort has been made to pay the charges on the 
public debt or on the debts in general of the country, so far as 
foreign holdings are concerned. And on the score of giving atten- 
tion to the Mexican bonded debt, I was told by Senor Neito, when 
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plied with the question as to when Mexico would resume interest 
payments on these foreign-held securities, that Mexico was goin 
oe to see what other nations did with respect to their bonde 
ebts. 
(Thereupon, at 12.30 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 1.15 
o'clock p. m.) 
AFTER RECESS. 


At 1.15 o’clock p. m. the committee reassembled pursuant to the 
taking of recess. 

Mr. Krarrcn. Coming now to the funded debt of Mexico, will 
you describe the different forms of this debt ? 

Mr. McCares. The funded debt of Mexico may be grouped under 
the following heads: 

1, External, or gold debt. 

2. Internal, or silver debt. 

3. Guaranteed debt under State obligations. 

4. Guaranteed debt under railway oheak 

5. Guaranteed municipal debts. 

6. Guaranteed caja de prestamos. 

Mr. KerarFuL. There has been some confusion as to what consti- 
tutes the external debt and the internal debt of Mexico. Will you 
define exactly what constitutes the external debt? 

Mr. McCa es. In point of time the external debt was the first 
bonded debt contracted by Mexico. 

Mr. KearFrut. What is the point of distinction between the ex- 
ternal and the internal debts? 

Mr. McCates. The main point of distinction lies in the fact that 
the external debt is a gold debt; that is to say, the external debt in 
the main has been created abroad and has been based on the gold 
standards of the European countries. The Mexican peso has been 
distinctly set down in its equivalent in foreign moneys based on gold 
standards. These foreign bonds as a rule on their face contain a 
table setting out these equivalents in the coinage of the leading coun- 
tries, such as pound, mark, franc, and peso. 

Mr. Krarruu. Now, the internal debt. 

Mr. McCates. The internal debt, which was first funded in 1850— 
that is to say, provision was made for the funding of the internal 
debt in 1850—is based on the Mexican silver peso. The actual fund- 
ing operation extended over several years. Under present condi- 
tions of fluctuating silver values some difficulties may develop in the 
future, particularly if in the face of these bonds the silver peso is 
referred to as of a definite weight and fineness. 

Mr. KrarruL. What events have you in mind as resulting in such 
difficulties? 

Mr. McCates. I am referring specifically to the demonitizations 
of the silver peso which have occurred recently, the silver content 
having been reduced on two several occasions. 

Mr. KrarruL. To what extent has it been reduced ? 

Mr. McCates. It has been reduced by more than 50 per cent in 
order to maintain a parity between the actual silver contained in the 
peso in relation to the gold peso. This condition has been brought 
artes by the abnormal price ruling in the markets of the world for 
silver. 
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Mr. Kearrvt.. Will you state briefly the origin and growth of the 
external debt from the beginning to the time of Porfirio Diaz? —__ 

Mr. McCaues. When the Mexican Government was organized in 
1821 deficits began to run in the budgetary accounts. The necessary 
revenues could not be raised through taxation, hence forced loans 
were resorted to, and in 1824 a loan of 16,000,000 was negotiated 
in London. That was the first external debt created by Mexico. _ 

Mr. Kearrvun. What security was given for the payment of this 
debt ? 

Mr. McCates. The whole of the revenues of the country were as- 


se 
Mr. Kearrub. Assigned means that they were pledged ? 

Mr. McCa.es. Were pledged as a security for the payment of the 
debt. 

Mr. Kearrvr. What other securities were subsequently given for 
the payment of debts and existing at the incoming of Porfirio Diaz? 

Mr. McCateps. Practically all the revenues of the country were 
pledged to secure indebtedness of one character or another. Almost 
the whole of the internal taxes were pledged, even the mints of the 
country were mortgaged. It may be said that only the fragments 
of the sources of revenue were left to the administration. It must 
be remembered, however, that very few administrations indeed dur- 
ing the whole course of Mexican history had paid any attention to 
the obligations of the Mexican Government in the matter of these 
assignments of revenues, whether of internal or customs dues. When 
funds were accumulated, as they were in some instances, if the need 
arose they were appropriated by the faction which happened to be in 
power. 

Mr. Kearrunt. When was the first time in the history of the Mexi- 
can Government that customs receipts actually were set aside and 
used to meet the obligations of the external debt ? 

Mr. McCates. Not until the time of Diaz. 3 

Mr. Kearru,. What was the amount of the external debt at the 
time of the incoming of Diaz? 

Mr. McCates. In 1880 Diaz appointed a committee charged with 
working out a plan for the consolidation of this debt, and in June 
of that year this committee estimated it to be 191,385,781 pesos, of 
which total 46,431,996 pesos was accrued interest. 

Mr. KrarroL. Had any interest ever been paid upon any of this 
debt from the time of the first one in 1824 up to that time? 

Mr. McCates. From time to time over all this period there were 
readjustments of this external debt. Comparatively small] attention 
was paid, as a matter of fact, to foreign obligations. This, it must 
be said by way of mitigation, had been largely the result of the 
chaotic state in which the country found itself. That is to say, it 
was rent with factional controversies and civil commotions. It. is 
not here possible for me to give vou the amount of interest that was 
actually paid on the foreign debt over this period. It can be said, 
however, that it amounts to a small sum. Probably the largest single 
item in that account came out of the indemnity paid by the United 
States to Mexico at the conclusion of the Mexican War. A portion 
of these funds was transferred to English creditors, but in order to 
secure these funds they submitted to a heavy scaling of their indebt- 
edness plus a reduction in the rate of interest. 
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Mr. KrarruL. You mean by “indemnity ` the amount voluntarily 
paid by the United States to Mexico in consideration of the territory 
that was taken as a result of the war? 

Mr. McC aen. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. What information have you with reference to the 
Pa aii of interest or the sealing down of the external debt at any 
tıme! 

Mr. McCates. I have a lot of information on these various bond- 
ing operations which mainly were concerned with the funding of 
interest or the refunding of the bond issues themselves. On a num- 
ber of occasions the holders of these foreign bonds scaled their ac- 
counts heavily in the belief that they were putting them in better 
condition through securing assignments of customs dues or through 
the promise of receiving a small cash payment. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did something of that kind occur as a result of 
the payment by the United States to Mexico of the purchase price 
of territory? 

Mr. McCat.es. Yes: that was one case I had in mind. At that 
time the London bankers scaled their debt more than £3,000.000, or 
$15,000,000 in round figures. They also reduced the rate of interest 
on the outstanding indebtedness to 3 per cent, and received as com- 
pensation an assignment of 25 per cent of the customs dues, plus 
$2,500.000 of the moneys which the United States Government had 
obligated itself to pay to the Mexican Government. Payno, one 
of the distinguished Mexican financiers, who was for many years 
connected with the Hacienda. estimates that this transaction alone 
worked out for Mexico a saving of more than ?25,789.970. The 
annual carrying charge on the budget was reduced by the operation 
from 3,337,853 to P 1,674,146. 

Mr. Krarror Was there a similar scaling operation that occurred 
previously ? 

Mr. McCates. Yes; and some afterwards. 

Subsequently, in 1886, the English debt was converted and there 
was a great saving to Mexico in the operation. It may be added that 
cn several occasions over the 60 years following independence read- 
justments were made and always, I think, in favor of Mexico. Of 
course, on the other side of the account is the claim that Mexico in 
these earlier transactions had met with hard bargains. As a matter 
of fact, the bulk of the foreign indebtedness of Mexico had grown out 
of the two first loans made and from time to time the fundings of 
interest. 

Mr. KrarruL. Can you give an example of one of those hard bar- 
gains which occurred in the time of Benito Juarez? 

Mr. McCatrp. Yes; in 1865 a loan was negotiated in New York for 
F 2.925.450. The commission on this loan was #1,000,000. 

Mr. KrarruL. What was the situation of Juarez at that time? 

Mr. McCates. Rather perilous, and a loan could have been made 
to him only by one who was willing to take a gambler’s chance, since 
it was not impossible that he might have been entirely defeated and 
driven from the country. 

Mr. KrarruL. In which event it might be anticipated that the loan 
would be entirely repudiated ¢ 

Mr. McCatres. Yes. 
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Mr. KearFon. Would you consider the situation as somewhat com- 
parable to the present one in case Carranza should succeed in mak- 
ing a foreign loan? 

Mr. McCaten. There are certain points in common, and yet the 
cases are somewhat dissimilar. At the time Juarez. through his 
agent, negotiated his loan he had been practically driven out of 
Mexico and was hanging onto the northern fringe of Chihuahua, and 
Maximilian had been established as Emperor in the canital. 

In the case of Carranza I think a loan negotiated by him would be 
held to be legitimate, since he is the de facto if not the de jure Presi- 
dent of that Republic. 

Mr. Krarruu. However. it seems that there may be this point of 
similarity, that the lender would consider that he was taking a 
gambler’s chance in regard to the fulfillment of the obligations of a 
loan made by the present Government, is that right? 

Mr. McCates. That is quite right as I interpretit. The fact is that 
Juarez did the best he could under the circumstances to make good 
his foreign obligations. His Congress passed a law setting in abey- 
ance for two years the application of the customs dues on the foreign 
debt, thus endeavoring to give color of law to his operations, whereas 
while the customs dues are now assigned as a whole to meet the obli- 
gations of Merxico. no effort has been made to consolidate these dues 
as they deserve to be in trust. nor is attempt made to give color of 
legal status to the case. 5 

Mr. Krarrount. What was the first time in the history of the Mexican 
anne that the obligations of the Government were punctually 
met 

Mr. McCates. Under Porfirio Diaz. 

Mr. Krarrun. At what time of his career? 

Mr. McCates. Beginning in his second administration. 

Mr. Kearro.. Throughout the Diaz administration, as I under- 
stand vou. the pledges that had been given to secure the Mexican 
debt were honestly set aside and used to meet those obligations. Is 
that true? 

Mr. McCates. Yes, that is true; although there were delays and 
delinquencies prior to 1895. 

Mr. KearFrcu. Beginning with that vear were the interest charges 
snd other obligations of the Mexican debt punctually paid? 

Mr. McCares. They were punctually paid from 1895, but I think 
from 1886 onward, with possibly some exceptions. the carrying 
charges were paid on the external debt. I have not at hand a com- 
plete memorandum on this point. Certainly after 1895 without ex- 
ception, all payments were punctually met. 

Mr. Krarron. What was effected under the Diaz régime with re- 
spect to eliminating the pledges of internal revenues? 

Mr. McCates. When Diaz came into power the second time he 
found a most unfortunate situation. 

Mr. Kearrcut. That was in 1880? - 

Mr. McCates. In 1884. He found practically the whole of the 
revenues of the countrv impounded in one way or another. His 
earliest efforts, were. therefore, dedicated to frecing the revenues of 
the country from creditors, and in this he was quite "successful. 

on KEARFUL. About what time was he successful in accomplishing 
that 
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Mr. McCaes. That was in his second administration. 

Mr. Kearruu. Was anything effected by him with reference to the 
reduction of the amount of customs receipts that had been pledged? 

Mr. McCatres. At the moment my recollection serves me ill. I 
think in his readjustment of the debt in 1886 he secured the reJease 
of a considerable portion of the customs dues assigned to secure the 
English obligations. 

Mr. Kearroun. In the refunding operation of 1899, I believe it 
was, what was the percentage of the customs receipts that were 
pledged to secure the entire funded external debt? 

Mr. McCates. Dublan, Minister of Hacienda, in a statement of 
October, 1885, recites that at that date no port of the country vielded 
the treasury more than 12.63 per cent of the sums collected, and in 
most cases only 5.1 per cent. In other words, all except those per- 
centages was assigned to secure the public debt. 

The flotation of 1899 consolidated the exterior issues of 1888. 1890. 
and 1893 and was put out on a basis of 96 to 97} at an interest 
rate of 5 per cent. I have not at hand the data with respect to the 
percentage of customs dues assigned to take care of this indebtedness. 

Mr. Kearrun. Have you the data in that respect relating to the 
subsequent refunding operation of 1910? Please describe, if you 
can, that operation. 

Mr. McCates. The refunding operation of 1910 contemplated the 
retirement of the 1899 issue of bonds. The sale was actually made 
at a basis of 98 of #111,000,000 of bonds bearing only 4 per cent 
interest, which was a remarkable illustration of the advanced stand- 
ing Mexican bonds had taken in the markets of the world. 

Mr. Kearrou. Have you any information as to the quotation of 
those bonds on the markets? 

Mr. McCates. I have no definite dates and quotations at hand, 
a in the main they circulated at premiums in the European mar- 

ets. 

To return to your question as to customs assignments, I want to 
say that 62 per cent of the customs dues were assigned to secure the 
issues of 1899 and 1910. 

Mr. Kerarrou. From 1895 throughout the rule of Porfirio Diaz, 
what is your information in reference to punctuality of the Govern- 
ment in meeting its obligations arising from the external debt? 

Mr. McCarezs. No Government could have been more punctual ac- 
cording to the records. | 

Mr. Kearruu. When was the last payment of interest upon Mex- 
ico’s external debt ? 

Mr. McCatess. On the consolidated loan of 1899 the last interest 
was paid July 1, 1914. Other payments were made in April and 
June, but none after July 1. 

Mr. Kearrut. Had all obligations of the Mexican Government 
been met up to that time? 

Mr. McCates. They had been. 

Mr. Kearrut. Running through the period of Madero’s presi- 
dency and the time of Huerta, who abdicated in July, 19149 

Mr. McCates. Huerta did the best he could to meet punctually his 
foreign obligations, but failed in the end. | 

Mr. Krarrouu. At the time of the abdication of Porfirio Diaz, what 
amount of money was turned over to his successor ? 
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Mr. McCarss. 64,671,595. 

Mr. Kearrouu. And at that time, as I understand, the credit of the 
Mexican Government was excellent, and for some years previously 
its ee had been selling at a premium in the markets of the 
wor 

Mr. McCatss. Yes, sir; that is true. 

Mr. Kearru,. What amount of money was turned over to Huerta 
as the successor to Madero ? 

Mr. McCates. The treasury condition had gone from bad to worse 
under Madero. He had borrowed 40,000,000 in New York. His 
congress had provided for a loan of £20,000,000 prior to his going out. 
ie treasury was practically bankrupt when Huerta came into au- 
thoritv. 

Mr. Kearrcuv. What further loans did Huerta negotiate ? 

Mr. McCares. Huerta took up where Madero left off and con- 
ducted a negotiation in Europe on the score of the £20,000,000 
loan which had been authorized by the Madero Congress. He made a 
contract with a European syndicate and sold an issue of these bonds 
in a total of £6.000,000. With this monev he retired to 40,000,000 
owing in New York. 

Mr. Kearrut. Borrowed by Madero? 

Mr. McC ates. Borrowed by Madero; and he paid the interest on 
a number of the Mexican debts. 

Mr. Krarrun. What rate of interest did the £6,000,000 bear ? 

Mr. McCa.rps. Six per cent; a 10-year issue. 

Mr. KearFrun. Upon what basis were they sold? 

Mr. McCarrs. My recollection is they were sold on the basis of 90, 
es the bonds carried an assignment of 38 per cent of the customs 

ues. . 

Mr. Kearruu. Which, added to the 62 per cent previously pledged 
under the Diaz Government, comprised the total of the customs dues’ 
of the country. 

Mr. McC ates. That is true. 

Mr. Kearrut. What amount, if any, was turned over by Huerta 
when he abdicated ? 

Mr. McCates, I can not say. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you any information as to whether the amount 
was considerable or insignificant ? 

Mr. McCates. I am inclined to think that the amount was incon- 
siderable. 

Mr. Kearrcun. What further obligations were incurred by Huerta’s 
successor, Carbajal ? 

Mr. McCates. Prior to Carbajal’s incumbency provision had been 
made for an internal bond issue of #60,000,000. 

Mr. Kearru.. Provision was made by the Madero Congress? 

Mr. McCarren. No; by the Huerta Congress for a 60,000,000 in- 
ternal issue. Carbajal took 10,000,000 of those bonds and placed 
them in the hands of the Comision de Cambios y Moneda and 
issued against these ten millions of bonds certificates which circu- 
lated as currency. In all, about seven millions were issued by him. 

Mr. Kearrci. What is the total amount of the external debt of 
Mexico at this time? 

Mr. McCatrs. The total amount of the external debt of Mexico is 
approximately #828,000,000, including interest. If anything, this 
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statement is under, on account of the fact that the interest charge 
has been in some cases estimated, but with the firm belief that the 
same is under rather than over. 

The items of this total are shown by the following table: 


Gold debt of Mezico. 


[Memoria de Hacienda, 1910-11, vol. 1, p. xi } 


Per Last interest 
Year. cent. Amount. paid. 
Consolidated foreign.............-.-.0-- tae dane aa 1899 5 'P 102,557,995 | July 1,1914 
Gite Of Momd Oia. cct eo sideu a tebe eae cea edt w. 1889 5| 15,516,634 | Apr. 1,1914 
Publie dobt: s vccie cesses denuke daa chul acinus NEEE ole 1904 4| 76,384,430] June 1,1914 
Loan (HalGNCO) ss ie ease eee aes bakinvc Maw e baehidiwosieeuies ald 188K l...a.. 13,081 
Os cui EEE EE acto asa wig ncaa a eee pV ea RS REO 1890 |...... 3, 905 
DO eek Saree en eae oie a aerea a aai 1893 |...... 2,148 
TONUANLC DOC R: At cinch ccte les tao su eede ikisen sees eae sal ie teud 4,342 
External gold lOGM 5.22 c.ewss ctx tel avin eec uw vox dendudeensneedan 1910 4 | 106, 663,830 | July 1, 1914 
10-year treasury bonds............ 22.2 cece cece cece cece wc ceceees 1913 6 | 178, 700, 290 Do. 
OU rad se a aia ioe ee we es SS Bae eee Sa EN fue sees ase eee es euee ee 479, 876, 655 
Total authorized, £20,000,000, and probably all now issued; in- 
terest Approximate ices <o8 ca weer cite seed ease Saewenecusedads| eaawin eevee 120, 000, 000 
TOGA ocns see ease sea aa sek ie Cora a a owen ante teael Me ces tees 599, 876, 655 
Principal. Interest. Total. 
Railroads ees kane los a i eh oie le id 1 115, 497,000 | P21, 400,000 |... eee. J 
State and municipalities................ 2... cece eee c cence 27, 104, 8) 3, 000, O00 |....... 2220-6. 
Caja de Prostam0s «i. ci5 pate pina tinn ch cc water deasieet oe hvens 50,000,000 | 211,125,000 |.............. 
192, 601, 800 35, 525, 000 | P228, 126, 8&0 
Total gold: debt of Mexico. 3. ssccgs ests enssoces suede db cewsmd bee Hessd co seesoes| Saw la ohclgetons 599, 876, 655 
Grand totál seein i naan ia a o Neb s Mel xine eign Owe enw aa eared 828, 003, 455 
t Nacional, 4 per cent; Vera Cruz, 14,000,000. 235 years, 4} per cent. 
GRAND SUMMARY OF MEXICAN INDEBTEDNESS, 
Gold or external dehbt.........sosossososseacsessesnoessosssoossnesonesoesecenasesereroeenne P828, 003, 455 
Silver or internal Ce Ob vie sien aise esate Sees kwek Sirsa see aeldeia eee auld ay We SMe eee see ee 235, 500, 000 
Grand total funded dcbt........0.cccccc cece cen cceceececeeeeesesecnseeeenseeeeneees 1,063, 503, 455 
Liability to banks (estimated)... 20.22... ec cee cn ccc e ce eee e ee ce nee ee tees cenees oe 225, 000, 000 


Mr. Kearrcun. What is the total amount of the internal debt ? 

Mr. McCarter. The internal debt approximates #235,500,000. 

Mr. Kearrcet. The last item in this table is bonds to employees 
P 27,000,000. What is the basis of that item? 

Mr. McCarren. The Government has not been able to pay its em- 
ployees in full and from time to time makes up the deficit by giving 
them quotas of bonds. Carranza in his message of September 1, 
1918, gave the total as approximating #27,000,000. Of course, this 
has been augmented during the present year but just how much we 
have no means of knowing. 

Mr. Kearrun. Does Carranza recognize the oblization of the Car- 
bajal issue or the Huerta issue? 

Mr. McCarren. Carranza has not officially recognized the Huerta 
issue. On the contrary, Cabrera is reported as rejecting it. Car- 
ranza did recognize the Carbajal issue to the extent that he himself 
issued certificates under the arrangement which Carbajal had em- 

loved. Furthermore, Carranza recognized the Carbajal issue by 
including it in his decree calling for the redemption or retirement 
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of the currency issues of the country prior to the inauguration of his 
infalsificable currency plan. 

Mr. Kearruu. Including in that the Carbajal issue? 

Mr. McCa.es. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. What then do you figure the grand total of the 
oe obligations as represented by the unquestionable funded 

ebt 

Mr. McCares. At ®1,063,503,400, principal and interest. 

Mr. KrarruL. You estimated the liability of the Mexican Govern- 
ment on account of its banking operations at approximately #225,- 
000,000 ? 

Mr. McCa.es. Yes. 

Mr. Kearron. This, then, would make a grand total according to 
your figures of what? 

Mr. McCatres. Of #1,288,503,400. 

Mr. KerarruL. Mr. Lill in his testimony stated that from his study 
of the Mexican financial situation the Mexican Government would 
not be able to carry a larger amount of indebtedness than #550,000,- 
000. What is your opinion about that? 

Mr. McCarren. My opinion is that Mexico under normal conditions 
could pay carrying charges on several times that sum. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Appolo mately about what do you consider Mexico 
would be able to carry under normal conditions? I mean by normal 
conditions, conditions of permanent peace and order. 

Mr. McCates. I think Mexico, once her industries were restored, 
her agriculture developed, and her mines fully operated, could pay 
charges on a very large sum. Such a thing as a definite limit being 
fixed is not possible, inasmuch as ability to pay depends entirely on 
industrial and general progress. Mexico’s ability to pay, therefore, 
would be developed along a sliding scale, bearing a more or less 
definite ratio to the wealth and general progress and well-being of 
the country. I want to say that, in my opinion, Mexico in 10 years’ 
time could pay the carrying charges on a sum much larger than her 
present indebtedness. 

Mr. Kearrct. Would the material progress of Mexico depend, in 
your opinion, upon the certainty of peace and order being perma- 
nently established ? 

Mr. McCaces. Yes; in my opinion that is indispensable; and the 
abilitv of Mexico to pay would depend on her financial rehabilita- 
tion first of all. 

Mr. KearruL. As I understand you, practically no obligations of 
the Mexican Government were paid during the entire period of about 
60 years from the inception of the Mexican Government in 1821 to 
the time of Porfirio Diaz, and that practically no obligations of the 
Mexican Government have been paid since the success of the Car- 
ranza revolution in the summer of 1914: is that true? 

Mr. McCates. That is substantially true. I think 10,000,000 
would cover the shipments of funds abroad during the first 60 vears 
of Mexican independence, exclusive of the two and one-half millions 
paid by the United States Government. 

Mr. Kearruu. And since July, 1914, nothing has been paid, as I 
understand it, except about P#3.000.000 paid by the Carranza Govern- 
ment in discharge of its own obligation assumed in the taking up of 
some portions of its fiat money. 

Mr. McCates, I think that is correct. 
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Mr. Kearrut. That payment was not made to any foreign creditor 
or upon any of the funded obligations of the Government ¢ 

Mr. McCaces. No; it was paid to local holders of certificates. 

Mr. Kearrut. You have no knowledge as to who those local 
holders were, have you? 

Mr. McCates. No; I have not. 

Mr. Kearrut. You do not know whether they were officers of the 
Carranza Government or not? 

Mr. McCates. I have no means of ascertaining. 

Mr. Kearru.. Coming now to the currency issues of the Mexican 
Government, what was the unit of value in the beginning? 

Mr. McCares. The Mexican gold peso and the silver peso. Mexico 
is presumed to be on a bimetallic basis. 

r. KEARFUL. What change was made in that system. and when! 

Mr. McCarren. When Carranza started his revolution in the north 
he early began the issue of a fiat paper currency which was known 
as the Monclova issue, limited to #5,000,000. 

Mr. Kearrut. The date of that decree was April 26, 1913? 

Mr. McCates. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. And it was stated in article 9 that as soon as order 
should be established laws would be promulgated looking to the 
redemption of those bills? ; 

Mr. McCates. Yes: that is true. 

Mr. Kearruu. And by article 4 all the inhabitants of the Republic 
were obliged to receive those notes as legal tender at their face value 
in all characters of operations, civi] and commercial. 

Mr. McCates. Yes. 

ae Krarrvri. What subsequent issues of the same kind were 
made? 

Mr. McCates. There was a decree issued a little later increasing 
the Monclova issue by #20,000.000, but it was modified. 

Mr. Kearruu. The decree of November 28, 1913? 

Mr. McCateps. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrcn. And what subsequent additional issues were there 
by decree? l 

Mr. McCarre.. There were so many of these decrees following one 
after the other that it is difficult to find one’s way through the maze 
of them. Substantially, the Monclova issue was limited to ®5,000,- 
000. That was followed by what is known as the issue of the Ejer- 
cito constitucionalista (constitutionalist army) of 25,000,000. The 
third issue was known as the gobierno provisional (provisional gov- 
ernment). This issue was divided into two series; the first was put 
in circulation prior to and during Carranza’s occupation of the cap- 
ital, and is known as the Mexico City issue, carrying a total of P42.- 
625,000; the second series of this issue was known as the Vera Cruz 
issue. This total reached #599,329,321, according to Government 
authorities. 

Mr. Krareut. What provision was subsequently made for taking 
up those issues? 

Mr. McCarren. In the fall of 1915 the Carranza régime realized 
the need of funding its earlier issues of currency. They developed 
a plan whereby they would issue an infalsificable (uncounterfeit- 
able) issue, the circulation of which they proposed to guarantee by 
proper metallic reserves. 
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Mr. Kearrun. At what ratio? 

Mr. McCates. Presumably 100 per cent ratio. There were during 
this period, however, many issues of currency, so called. There were 
probably as many as 200 different series of fiat paper currency put 
in circulation in Mexico. Some of these, including those of Villa 
and the convention and practically all issues of generals, were de- 
clared null and void without any consideration. 

Mr. KrarruL. Including Carrancista generals? 

Mr. McCates. Yes; including Carrancista generals. 

Mr. Kearrct. The Villa issues were partly put out while Villa 
was an adherent of Carranza? 

Mr. McCates. Yes; but that did not save any of the Villa issues. 

Mr. Kearrcun. Please proceed to describe the method of funding 
such issues as were funded and the actual operation. 

Mr. McCares. In the spring of 1916 the infalsificable issue was 
made ready for flotation. It was prescribed that all notes of the 
Vera Cruz and provisional government issues should be presented 
to the treasury for legalization. If they were found to be properly 
issued they were then made convertible into the infalsificable cur- 
rency on the basis of #10 to #1 of infalsificables. Since the in- 
falsificable was put into circulation on the basis of 20 centavos per 
mo the Vera Cruz pesos came to be worth 2 centavos, or 1 ¢ent in 

Tnited States currency per peso. But after the Government had 
made this arrangement it changed its mind and instead of issuing in 
exchange infalsificables for its provisional currency it converted a 
portion of this provisional currency into a species of bond issue, to 
which reference has been made earlier in this testimony, one-fifth of 
the total funded being payable per annum, three payments having 
thus far been made in a total of something less than #3,000,000. 

The infalsificable notes came into circulation in May, 1916. For 
a time they were supported in the market by the Government. They 
were redeemed at the price of 20 centavos per peso, the operation 
being handled by the Comisión Monetaria, which had been organized 
by the Government to succeed the Comisión de Cambios y Moneda. 
It was but a matter of time, however, until the infalsificable, being 
constantly issued in larger volume, found itself in a slipping market. 

Mr. Krarrun. How long a time? 

Mr. McCarren. After approximately six weeks. The Government 
made an effort to support the market through bringing into its con- 
fidence certain of the private banks and branches of foreign banks. 
The Government supphed these institutions with New York credits 
or with actual coin and they were instructed to redeem infalsificable 
notes at definite figures, but even this support of the market could 
not avail against the constantly increasing flood of demand, which 
arose through the ever increasing output of infalsificable notes. The 
market sank lower and lower until toward the end of the summer 

Mr. Kearrut. About how long a time? 

Mr. McCates. After about three months the situation appeared 
to be hopeless. The Government simply had not kept its promise 
of providing the necessary metallic reserves to keep the infalsificables 
in circulation. It must have been known by the administration that 
it would be impossible to keep fiat paper afloat if it were not properly 
supported by metallic reserves. In September it was evident that 
the end had been reached and the Government began to look about 
for ways and means of saving itself. 
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The country began, even before the infalsificable currency had 
been wholly depreciated, to effect certain exchanges on a metal 
basis. In October this was openly done and in November the in- 
falsificables quite ceased to circulate. 

Mr. Kearrur. What was its value at that time? 

Mr. McCates. Its value at that time was about 14 centavos on the 
peso. 

Mr. Kearrut. What then became the money of the country? 

Mr. McCa.es. The country got back on a metallic basis. 

Mr. KerarruL. Did the Government refuse to accept the fiat money 
in the payment of customs dues and other taxes? - 

Mr. McCares. Yes; the Government had prior to its final ex- 
tinction refused to accept it. 

we NS Was it possible to buy anything in the markets 
with it 

Mr. McCates. The time came when it was so much worthless 


a 
Mr. KerarruL. What effect did this have upon the business and 
inhabitants. of the country? 

Mr. McCatres. Business during the whole of the fiat currency 
régime had been much confused and naturally the wide fluctuations 
of the infalsificables tended still further to upset all commercial and 
other operations. 

Mr. Krarrurt. Have you any data showing the total amount of 
the infalsificables that were issued ? 

Mr. McCates. I have, but I am not satisfied with it. The officials 
in Mexico City proved to me that they could not themselves dis- 
cover exactly what the total issues were. The Government has ad- 
mitted an issue of #®540,000,000. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you any reason to believe that it was more 
than that sum? 

Mr. McCares. Such opinion would be based entirely upon the 
evidence of friends who lived through the infalsificable period. Some 
of them think that the issue was much higher. 

Mr. Krarrut. Were you able to find anyone who had data upon 
which a definite estimate conld be made? 

Mr. McCates. No. 

Mr. Kearrut. About what amount was it estimated to be by 
those who had lived through the period? 

Mr. McCares. Some of them thought that the issue ran as high 
as #600.000,000 or 700,000,000. 

Mr. Kearrur. Have you a table showing the depreciation of the 
issues of fiat money from the beginning of 1913 to the end of 1916, 
month by month ? 

Mr. McCates. Yes. The table is as follows: 


| 
Month. 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 Month. 1913 | 1914 | 1915 | 1916 
| 
JAQUIOEY cones ssce se oeeeece 99 74 2R Or CP Wek eodera | OF) 62! 10 10 
FPUCNAEN gecorecosemanss Ww] 69] 26 Ril Aupust...... ccc ewe c eee “9 | 53 13 7 
MEO ties os a tetas 97 63 22 5i SCD LOMPDCE. conew'cs ceeds 73 40 13 5 
(MDC hss Semusteneeee et OF 5S 18 MCU C os dusaasenecanses 72 40 14 3 
MAG sion G. es renner: 94} 66] 17; 20| November.2 22222 | 71} 3 H 14 
JUNC. Boe none atinoee 91 65 17' O 12 | December. ............-- hs 94 37 | PAE 
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Mr. McCates. I think that table'is more or less accurate; at all 
events it was supplied to me by a very competent banker in the capi- 
tal of Mexico. 

Mr. Kearruu. The last column under 1916, beginning with May, 
shows the inception of the infalsificable and its gradual decline from 
20 centavos in May, 1916, to 14 centavos in November, 1916, and prac- 
tically nothing in December of that year; is that right ? 

Mr. McCates. Yes, sir; it ceased to be quoted. 

Mr. KearFruu. On whom did the burden of this issue and deprecia- 
tion of fiat currency most heavily fall? 

Mr. McCates. On the small individuals who were caught with 
these notes at the end. 

Mr. Kearrot. Practically the poorer classes? 

Mr. McCates. I should say the poorer classes. They doubtless 
carried the bulk of -it. 

Mr. Kearrut., Am I to understand from your testimony that sub- 
stantially all the issues of fiat money by the Carranza government 
and by his various generals and other Government officials have been 
repudiated? 

Ir. McCaLes. Yes; almost without exception. 

Mr. Kearrout. Is there any distinction to be drawn between the 
taking of a man’s property or the exaction of his labor without com- 
pensation and that of paying for such property or labor in paper 
money which is subsequently repudiated ? 

Mr. McCates. That. is a fine moral question. It seems to me to 
carry its own answer. 

Mr. Kearrut. Well, you do not see any distinction, do you? 

Mr. McCates. If I must answer in a word, I should say, no. The 
matter of issuing floods of fiat paper currency and taking goods for 
those paper currencies which later are repudiated by the Govern- 
ment, or practically repudiated by the Government, is, if I under- 
stand it, only another name for the operation known as forced loan 
or confiscation of goods. I have heard that the Carranzistas boast of 
having financed the revolution for three years on an expenditure of 
approximately 5,000,000. 

Mr. Kearruu. A forced loan, however, is made with the supposi- 
tion, at least, that it will be repaid at some time; is not that the idea? 

Mr. McCates. That is true, and yet the record of Mexican history 
on the score of forced loans is by no rieans conclusive in that respect. 

It may be of interest to you to know that during the whole course 
of Mexican history there have been exacted forced loans, great por- 
tions of which were never repaid. To illustrate, up to June 30, 1869, 
there had appeared in the Mexican budgets ®360,000,000 of extraor- 
dinary resources, mostly forced loans. 
aoe KearFuu. Does that apply to the period of the rule of Porfirio 

iaz 

Mr. McCates. To the early years. even of the rule of Porfirio 
Diaz. I can not say, however, whether the loans exacted under the 
régime of Diaz were repaid or not. I am inclined to think they 
were. 

Mr. Kearruxu. What claim is made by the present Mexican officials 
that they have not repudiated these infalsificables, but that they have 
been accepted in payment. of taxes? 
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Mr. McCates. It is true.that they are required as an additional 
payment, as a sort of surtax, in equa] quotas, and in this manner it is 
stated as the hope of the administration that eventually the whole 
infalsificable issue will have been retired. As a matter of fact, no 
reduction is made in the tax charge levied. In a word, no credit 
is allowed on the tax payment by virtue of this infalsificable charge. 

Mr. KerarruL. What is it claimed is done with the infalsificables 
obtained in that manner? 

Mr. McCares, They are supposed to be accumulated in the treas- 
ury and there destroyed. 

Ir. Kearrut. Have you any reason to believe that they are not 
destroved but are reissued. 

Mr. McCates. There is a universal law which operates in all such 
cases. If more than #+00,000,000 of infalsificables have been de- 
stroyed, as is claimed by the Government, and. there were issued 
originally only 540,000,000, there should have remained three years 
ago only 140,000,000 of infalsificables in circulation. These in- 
falsificables have been bought constantly ever since and still the 
market price for infalsificables holds to a fair degree of steadiness. 
That would seem to vitiate the operation of the natural law which 
works in all such cases. If the volume is constantly diminished there 
should be an enhanced value for the infalsificable. 

ae our What has been the constant value during this 
period ? 

Mr. McCares. The value, I think, has ranged around 10 centavos. 

Mr. Krarrcn. Have you any information as to the amount of in- 
falsificables purchased monthly by any single industry in Mexico 
for the purpose of paying this surtax? ' 

Mr. McCares. We know that the petroleum companies. are pur- 
chasing more than 1,000,000 of infalsificables per month. Other in- 
stitutions are purchasing in similar quota. 

Mr. Kearruu. If the ordinary taxes should amount to 100.000,000 
per year that would retire a similar amount of infalsificables. 

Mr. McCares. Not all taxes carry the surtax or infalsificable. 

Mr. Krarrut. Have you any information as to the amount of 
taxes collected per year which carry this surtax? 

Mr. McCa es. I am sorry, but I have no totals. 

Mr. Kearrun. What class of taxes carry this surtax? 

Mr. McCares. I understand that customs dues, both import and 
export, and possibly some other characters, such as port dues. 

Mr. Kearrut. Coming now to the investments of foreign capital 
in Mexico, have you a statement from Mexican officials on that sub- 
ject? If so, state the total amounts given as invested by foreigners 
as against the amount invested by Mexicans. 

Mr. McCates. According to a Mexican table published in the 

nuario Estadistico for the fiscal year 1906-7 certain tables were 
given. The gross capital invested in corporations throughout the 
country was #1.370,205,579 by foreigners, against so-called Mexican 
capital of 590,813,718. 

Mr. Krarrun. Why do vou say “so called ”? 

Mr. McCaues. For the reason that many of the corporations classi- 
fied by the Mexicans as Mexican were essentially foreign, since for- 
eigners had subscribed the capital. 

Mr. Kearru,. Have you a similar statement as to 1910? 
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Mr. McCarren. I have a statement for 1910 from the Noticia del 
Movimiento de Sociedades Mineras y Mercantiles published in Mex- 
ico City in 1911, which shows investments of foreign capital in 
Mexico in 1910 reached a total of #2,009,994,253 as against Mexican 
capital of #812,787,778. And of the foreign capital that credited to 
the United States for the year 1910 amounted to #1,199,192,620. 

Mr. Kearrcun. That was capital of corporations and was subject 
to the same criticism in reference to the Mexican figures, that you 
made with respect to the previous statement; is that so? 

Mr. McCates. Yes. 

Mr. KrarruL. Have you an authoritative statement with refer- 
ence to the investment of French capital in Mexico prior to the 
year 1911? 

Mr. McCates, I have. I have a statement from a French expert, 
which goes into great detail, showing the capitals invested in actual 
companies. This total in 1911 was figured at 2,234,715,722 francs. 
Of this total 501,628,100 francs were invested in the stocks of banks, 
ee the Banco Nacional with an investment of 265,500,000 

rancs. 

Mr. KrarruL. What information, have you as to whether the 
estimate given includes all investments of French capital in Mexico? 

Mr. McCares. I have the authority of one of the best-known 
European financial journals, L’Economiste Européen for the year 
1914, in which it is stated that the items of French investments in 
Mexico are far from complete, since many French investments have 
been made in such fashion that they elude pursuit. 

Mr. Kearruu. To what extent? 

Mr. McCates. To the extent of 100,000,000 francs. 

Mr. KeAarruut. Have you an authoritative statement with refer- 
ence to the investment of English capital in Mexico? | 

Mr. McCatss. I have a statement, given out, presumably, by the 
British Embassy in Washington. The grand total of English in- 
vestments is placed at £230,422,500. 

Mr. Kearrot. It has often been stated, and sometimes from high 
official sources, that foreign capitalists, especially American capl- 
talists, in Mexico were not entitled to consideration because they 
had been engaged in exploiting the Mexican people to their own 
selfish ends and to the detriment of Mexico. What is your opinion, 
based upon your observation, as to whether the investment of for- 
eign capital in Mexico has been for the benefit or injury of the 
Mexican people? 

Mr. McCates. In my opinion, but for the introduction of foreign 
capital into Mexico it would have been still but a primitive State in 
all essentials. It would have had no railroads, no industrial de- 
velopment to any extent, and the Mexican people would have re- 
mained in a more or less backward or undeveloped condition. The 
capitals which have gone into Mexico have, of course, gone in 
there with a view to making returns to their owners, but that they 
have gone in deliberately to exploit the people is no more true than 
it is that capital everywhere goes in with a deliberate view to 
exploiting peoples. 

Mr. Kearrcut. Is it your opinion that that same thing might with 
the same reason be said of the development of our own Western 
country ? 
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Mr. McCatgs. I think the rule will hold good. If bonuses were: 
given railroads in Mexico in order to further their construction, the: 
same may be said of nearly every State in the Union of the United 
States. e gave extravagant bonuses in the Western States to fur- 
ther the building of railways. 

Mr. Kearru.. You are aware that the Government of the United 
States has granted large credits and great empires of public lands for- 
the purpose of securing the building of railroads across the western: 
territory ? | 

Mr. McCatss. That is true, and even at a very recent date we 
have advanced large sums of money to build railroads in Alaska, I 
understand, which is evidence of the fact that the Mexican experience 
had in it nothing novel. It was merely a carying over into that 
country of the devices in the main which had applied in the develop- 
ment of our western territories. The Rio Grande was not wide 
enough to stop the American investor. In my opinion, as American 
investors went forward in Mexico, there was universally attendant 
upon that advance better living conditions, better pay, and on the 
whole a happier people. I say this having lived for years on the 
frontier and having known Mexico more or less intimately as it has 
unfolded during the past 30 years. 

Mr. Kearruv. Mr. Lill states, on page 408 of his testimony, pre- 
viously given before the committee, that he estimates the amount for 
which the Mexican Government will be held responsible on account 
of claims for destruction of life and property at $25,000,000, and he 
bases that opinion on previous experiences in Mexico in settling revo- 
lutionary claims. at would you say about the deductions which 
might be made on the basis of $25,000,000 for the settlement of pre- 
vious revolutionary claims? 


Mr. McCates, I think the sum fixed an absurdly low one for the | 


reason that when the settlements were earlier made for damages 
there was comparatively little foreign capital invested in Mexico. 
Nearly the whole of foreign capital investments in Mexico have been 
made during the past 30 years. The totals to-day are many fold what 
they were when the last claims for damages were adjusted. 

Mr. Kearruut. And the devastation of property under the Car- 
ranza régime and revolution have been a great deal more, many 
times more, have they not, than under any previous revolution? 

Mr. McCates. I can not say what degree of relationship the Car- 
ranza depredations bear to earlier depredations, but they have been 
severe enough. 

Mr. KerarFoL. Is there anything further that you think has not 
been fully covered, that would be of interest to the committee? 

Mr. McCates, I think of nothing else at the moment. 

Si Naa at 3.40 o’clock p. m., the hearing adjourned subject 
to call. 
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` UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS 
Washington, D. @. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., December 6, 1919, by 
Francis J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


STATEMENT OF MR. WILLIAM FRANK BUCKLEY. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. Kearruu. You have stated your name. What is your present 
address? 

Mr. Bucxey. Mexico City. 

Mr. KrarFuUL. Your present address in this country ? 

Mr. Bucxuey. My present address in this country is Bronx- 
ville, N. Y. | 

Mr. Kearruu. What is your birthplace? 

Mr. Bucgıey. San Diego, Tex. 

Mr. Kearrcut. What is your profession? 

Mr. Bucxtey. I used to be an attorney. | 

Mr. KearFrut. In what business are you now engaged? 

Mr. Bucxuey. Real estate and oil leases. 

Mr. KrarroL. In Mexico? 

Mr. Bucxtey. In Mexico. 

Mr. KrarroL. How long have you been acquainted with Mexico? 

Mr. Bucxtey.. I have lived in Mexico since 1908. 

Mr. Kearruu. Are you thoroughly familiar with the Spanish lan- 


age? 

SMe BucxKey. Yes. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are you able to talk with the natives of Mexico 
freely upon any subject? 

Mr. Bucgıery. Yes. 

Mr. KrarroL. Have you made a study of Mexican conditions dur- 
ing the time that you were in Mexico and during the last few months 
in this country ? 

Mr. Bucxtey. Yes; I have. 

Mr. Krearruu. What have been your facilities for gathering infor- 
mation with respect to the conditions in Mexico? 

_Mr. Bucxtey. I have been associated socially and in a profes- 
sional way with a number of Mexicans of prominence. I was coun- 
sel for the Mexican delegation to the Niagara conference, and in 
connection with this conference and subsequent events that have 
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transpired in Mexico I have maintained my association with these- 
gentlemen. 

In July of this year. with the idea of gathering facts with regard 
to the Mexican situation that might be susceptible of proof, I 
induced seven or eight friends, all Americans. who have lived in 
Mexico for a number of years and who are intimately acquainted with 
the situation in that country, to work with me in this connection, 
with the result that during the last four months we have gotton 
together a mass of material on every phase of the Mexican situa- 
tion, which is at the disposal of the committee whenever the com- 
mittee desires to have it presented. We have had a great many 
prospective witnesses interviewed and will be glad, whenever the 
committee desires. to present detailed information through compe- 
tent witnesses of economic conditions in Mexico, including the rail- 
road situation, the Henequen and Yucatan situation, the mining 
and oil situation; information with regard to the activities of the 
Carranza government, its methods; outrages on American citizens 
and the destruction and confiscation of American property, in which 
connection we have the names and addresses of many witnesses that 
are willing to appear before the committee. those residing in the 
States being willing to appear in public session, whereas those resid- 
ing in Mexico, in their majority, insisting on executive session be- 
cause of fear of reprisals by the Carranza government. 

Mr. Kearruu. Where is the headquarters of your organization ? 

Mr. Bucxiey. The Murray Hill Hotel in New York. 

Mr. Kearrun. Have you any connection with the Association for 
the Protection of American Rights in Mexico! 

. Mr. Bucer. No. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you any connection with the oil companies 
operating in Mexico? Are they contributing in any way toward 
your organization ? 

Mr. Bucxzey. No oil company or any other corporation is con- 
tributing in any way to this organization. The only oil company I 
am connected with is a small company owning some leases and a 
terminal property in Mexico. The total investment of this com- 
pany does not exceed a few hundred thousand dollars and it is not. 
a member of the oil association. | 

Mr. Kearrun. The committee has heretofore had testimony show- 
ing in a fragmentary way various incidents which go to make up a 
picture of Mexican conditions. I understand that you have made 
such a study of Mexico as to be able to give a more or less com- 
plete picture of the situation from the time of the overthrow of 
the Madero government up to the present time. Such a complete 
statement would naturally be divisible into various heads. Will 
you proceed in your own way to make a statement of the conditions 
covering the entire period mentioned beginning with the overthrow 
of the Madero government ? : 

Mr. Bucxiey. To understand the Mexican situation it must be 
understood in the beginning that the present is more or less the 
normal condition of Mexico; the era of peace during the Diaz régime 
from 1876 to 1910 was an abnormal period in the history of that 
country. AH revolutions in Mexico work along conventional lines 
and the present series of revolutions are in no material sense dif- 
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ferent from those that beset that country from 1810 to 1876; the 
abnormal element of the present series of revolutions is the active 
participation in them by the American Government. During the 
pre-Diaz period there were hundreds of revolutions and over 50 
rulers. All of these revolutions, like the present revolution, promised 
everything to the people, including universal suffrage, independent 
judiciary, division of lands, democratic form of government, ete. 
To the average American the present situation in Mexico is a novel 
one; to the man who has studied Mexico’s history there is not much 
novelty in it. 

There is a distinction between the Madero revolution and the Car- 
ranza revolution; the former had for its object the establishment in 
Mexico of a democratic form of government; the latter had as its 
object social, and not political, reforms—the principal reforms being 
the destruction of private property and thie expulsion from the 
country of the Americans. The former revolution was dominated by 
Mexicans of the old Liberal type and included in its ranks some of 
the finest men in Mexico. These men were soon disillusioned, quit 
the revolution, and were succeeded by radicals of an inferior social 
type who directed the Carranza revolution and now control the Car- 
ranza government. The only political reforms that the leaders of 
the Carranza revolution sought were for the purpose of vesting 
political power in themselves, and not in the Mexican people. Con- 
trol of the political machinery would enable them, first, to enrich 
themselves by graft, and second, to force through their social reforms. 

When Madero was President, Carranza was governor of the State 
of Coahuila. Carranza, as well as other governors, received from 
the Federal Government an allowance of a large sum of money each 
month for the support of the State constabulary to put down local 
revolutions. Limantour had left 63,000,000 pesos in the Mexican 
treasury, and this was one of the favorite methods used by the 
groups surrounding Madero to loot the treasury. Of course, troops 
were not maintained in the several States, or, at least, not more troops 
than were necessary to cover appearances, and the Governor of the 
State divided up his monthly allowance with the grafters in 
Mexico City. 

It is stated that because of a disagreement between Carranza and 
the group surrounding President Madcro, Carranza’s monthly allow- 
ance was cut off and this led to friction between Carranza and 
Madero and to the formulation of plans by the former to revolt 
against his chief. It is generally understood that Carranza invited 
Alberto Garcia Granados, a noted Liberal in Mexico, who formed a 
part of Madero’s cabinct, to join him in his revolt. Garcia Granados 
had become dissatisfied with Madero, and Carranza thought that he 
would be friendly to such a suggestion. It is stated that Garcia 
Granados declined to join in the revolt. After Carranza entered 
Mexico City Garcia Granados was executed. 

Madero was overthrown before Carranza’s alleged plans matured. 
Huerta, the successor of Madero, conducted negotiations with Car- 
ranza for some time looking toward recognition of his government 
by Carranza, but the latter finally broke off negotiations and revolted. 

When Madero was killed the agents of Carranza advised him of the 
bad impression that this outrage had produced in the United States, 
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whereupon Carranza realized his opportunity and proclaimed loudly, 
especially where Americans could hear, that his purpose in revolting 
was to avenge the shameful murder of his beloved chief. Carranza’s 
agents in the United States played this up with great effect on the 
American people. 

The Mexican point of view with regard to this assassination has 
never been understood by the Americans. The Mexican people were 
not as a rule shocked by the assassination of Madero; you seldom 
hear reference in Mexico to this crime. As a rule Mexicans who 
favored Huerta maintained that if Huerta did kill Madero it was 
good politics; the followers of Madero, while protesting that they 
were sorry their chief had been killed, admitted that they could 
understand the attitude of the opposition as constituting good 

olitics. 

Mr. Krearrunt. What have vou to say with reference to the attitude 
of Mexicans towards Huerta? 

Mr. Bucxiry. The mass of the Mexican people have no prefer- 
ences in politics, for they know nothing about politics. The middle- 
class d. upper-class Mexicans favored Huerta, principally because 
they were anxious for peace and order and because they had been 
satiated with the advanced political doctrines announced by Madero 
cnd satiated with the shameless graft that surrounded his adminis- 
tration. 

Carranza propaganda in the United States, very ably assisted by 
the American Gavemment, succeeded in instilling into the public 
mind certain erroneous impressions that have been the basis of 
American public opinion, where there has been any public opinion, 
for the last six or seven years. 

The Carrancista press explained that there were three classes of 
o in Mexico—the lower classes, representing what Mr. Wilson 

as termed “the submerged 80 per cent,” the middle class, compris- 
ing probably 10 per cent, and the upper class. It is stated that the 
middle and lower classes were trying to wrest political power from 
the Cientificos, a so-called party composing the upper classes, that it 
was alleged had governed Mexico for their own exclusive benefit and 
the benefit of foreign capital during the Diaz régime. 

The peace and order established by the Diaz Government, and 
maintained for 35 vears, enabled the middle class to form. There 
was no such thing as a middle class in Mexico before the Diaz régime, 
and the people of the middle class were the strongest advocates of 
the Diaz régime, for without peace and order it could not subsist. 

The “submerged 80 per cent” has no political ambition; does not 
know how to read or write; lives from hand to mouth. and has no 
political ideas or preferences; all it wants is to be let alone and be 
allowed to live in peace and receive those material necessities that are 
indispensable for the maintenance of hfe. This class has never re- 
ceived any consideration or protection in Mexico except during the 
régime of Porfirio Diaz. 

I do not contend that this is all that the 80 per cent of the popula- 
tion is entitled to, but I do contend, and history shows, that material 
benefits must come first and that a people does not concern itself with 
the niceties of government or universal suffrage until after it is pro- 
vided with bread and clothes. 
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The educated Mexican, the type that governed Mexico for 35 
ears, and gave it the only decent Government that it ever had—the 

exican whom the American Government has driven out of that 
country—did not sympathize with Huerta and was not a partisan 
of Huerta’s. To him Huerta was the lesser of several evils; he pre- 
ferred Huerta to either Carranza or Villa, and subsequent events 
have demonstated the wisdom of his choice. The cultivated Mexi- 
can, however, would never have chosen Huerta for president of his 
own free will. 

Mr. KerarruL. We have often heard the term “ Cientificos ” and it 
has been many times stated that the Cientificos consisted of a party 
of political grafters who surrounded Porfirio Diaz and with whom 
he was in full accord for the purpose of exploiting and oppressing 
the Mexican people. Will you please elucidate that matter and give 
A oo of and state who the Cientificos were and what they 

id? 

Mr. Bucxey. The Cientificos were not grafters. As a matter of 
fact, they did not constitute a party in Mexico, as is erroneously 
believed to be the case in the United States, but consisted of nine 
Mexican Liberals who tried to force upon Porfirio Diaz a Liberal 
régime. The story of the Cientificos is as follows: 

n 1892 a national convention was held in Mexico City for the 
nomination of a candidate for President. This convention was domi- 
nated by a erp of young and cultured men, nearly all Congress- 
men. Gen. Diaz was proclaimed the candidate of the convention 
and this group of young men prepared a manifesto to the Nation 
which served as a platform of the convention. In this manifesto 
certain principles were advocated which had for their purpose com- 
mitting Gen. Diaz to a program of reform, two principles being 
mentioned in particular—first, life tenure of the judges of the 
Supreme Court for the purpose of assuring the independence of the 
administration of justice, and, second, the creation of the office of 
Vice President to minimize the chances of revolution in the event 
of the death of Gen. Diaz. 

Gen. Diaz viewed with suspicion the activities of this independent 

oup, and his unconditional adherents in the Chamber of Deputies 

erisively gave them the name of “ Cientificos.” This name was 
coined in connection with the discussion of a bill prepared by this 
group in which Francisco Bulnes, one of the group, in answer to an 
objection by a member of the House, stated that this bill had been 
prepared after much study and after a scientific investigation of the 
matter had been made, to which a member retorted that the group 
then were “ Cientificos.” This word translated into English does not 
mean a scientist; it means a man learned in any branch of knowledge. 

The Cientificos constituted a minority of the Congress and their 
adversaries, who were popularly called the Jacobins, were in the 
majority. The Jacobins were always submissive to Gen. Diaz, 
whereas the Cientificos, although friends of the President, endeav- 
ored to force upon him a policy of political reform giving a larger 
measure of control to the people, which Diaz refused to accept. The 
Cientificos presented a bill in Congress providing for life tenure of 
Federal judges, which was passed in the lower House, but was de- 
feated in the Senate by aie of Gen. Diaz. (This necessary re- 
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form was revived by the independent Senators in 1912, under the 
Government of the so-called apostle of liberty, Madero, but was 
defeated through the influence of the latter.) 

In 1893 President Diaz appointed as minister of finance the scien- 
tific Jose I. Limantour, the great financier, who raised the finances 
of Mexico and the credit of the nation to a high place among the 
great powers of the world. Limantour abandoned his political ac- 
tivity to accept this position, and the rest of the Cientificos, in order 
not to embarrass him, because of their inability to cope with Gen. 
Diaz, desisted somewhat from their activities thereafter. 

When Ramon Corral became vice president in 1904, although he 
endeavored not to indulge in activities that would arouse the sus- 
picion of Gen. Diaz, he favored the Cientificos, because he sympa- 
thized with their ideas of reform and recognized their talent, and 
this led the enemies of Corral to also attack the Cientificos. 

The so-called Cientifico Group was composed of but a few persons, 
who always refused to form a political party. The Cientificos were 
as follows: 

Jose I. Limantour. The great minister of finance, under whose 
direction Mexico’s public credit was founded. He enjoyed a world- 
wide reputation and is to-day consulted by financial institutions in 
France and England. He was born a millionaire and in public and 
private life was a model of honesty. 

Rosendo Pineda. A lawyer of great talent and a noted orator; 
he was most persistent in advocating the political reforms opposed 
by Gen. Diaz. He was the only one of the Cientificos who in the 
last seven years of the Government of Diaz dared to oppose his indi- 
cations, and upon several occasions opposed him in the chamber of 
deputies. He was never a man of wealth and died in absolute 
poverty. 

Justo Sierra. He was among the most notable orators and lit- 
terateurs produced by Mexico. He was minister of instruction from 
1902 to 1911 and founded the National University. He lived and 
died in poverty. | 

Joaquin D. Casasus. An attorney of American and British in- 
terests who became wealthy. He was an orator and litterateur and 
at one time served as ambassador to Washington. 

Pablo Macedo. A lawyer who became distinguished in his youth 
and amassed a fortune before becoming one of the Cientificos; he 
represented many English and American business enterprises and 
was well known abroad; an honest and highly educated man; the 
author of the project that Limantour approved for the establishment 
of the gold system in Mexico. He never held any other public office 
outside of being a Congressman and director of the School of Juris- 
prudence. 

Francisco Bulnes. Probably the most finished orator that Latin 
America has produced, the author of many splendid works on the 
political history of Mexico and a man of great and varied learning. 
ie has never been a man of means and is now living in exile in 

uba. 

Miguel Macedo. One of the most distinguished lawyers in Mexico, 
who is still living in Mexico City and enjoys a reputation for great 
intelligence and integrity. He was a national senator for one year 
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and subsecretary of the department of Gobernacion (Interior) dur- 
ing the last five years of the administration of Gen. Diaz. He 
has a modest fortune, which he has accumulated in 40 years through 
intelligent and constant labor. 

Emilio Pimintel. A member of Congress; a lawyer of good repu- 
tation and of recognized probity of character; Governor of the State 
of Oaxaca during the last eight years of Diaz’s administration. A 
znan of moderate wealth. 

Roberto Nufiez. A lawyer, who occupied many public offices, and 
after 1893 was subsecretary of the department of finance; ‘always re- 
garded as an honest man. Died in Paris, leaving a small fortune. 

The Mexican public never referred to anybody outside’ of these 
men as Cientificos. Mr. Bryan and other American politicians have 
always thought that the Cientificos constituted a national party. As 
is seen from the above statement, only three of these men were 
wealthy and only one of them made his money after he had become 
a Cientifico. Gen. Diaz was always suspicious of their ideas, and 
never yielded to their influence. 

The Mexican revolutionaries, to give them a pretext to persecute 
the men in Mexico who were distinguished for their talent, or for 
their wealth, called all those whom they wished to victimize “Cien- 
tificos.” The American Governnient, accepting this version, has pop- 
ularized in the United States the alleged crimes of the Cientificos 
and has given the name of Cientifico to all those men in Mexico who 
were, in fact, useful to Mexico, and stood in the way of designs of 
the revolutionaries. , 

Mr. Krarrut. Will you now proceed to git’ a statement with ref- 
erence to the relations of Huerta toward the American Government 
and the attitude of the American Government toward Huerta? 

Mr. Bucker. Soon after his election, President Wilson intro- 
duced an innovation in the diplomatic policy of the American Gov- 
ernment. This Government was represented in Mexico City by an 
honorable man, who had served bis country well—Mr. Ienry Lane 
Wilson—who soon discovered that his Government neither consulted 
him nor confided in him. Mr. Henry Lane Wilson was the repre- 
sentative of the American Government, but President Wilson pre- 
ferred to conduct foreign negotiations through his own personal rep- 
resentatives. The State Department was eliminated at once from the 
field of diplomatic relations with Mexico, and, since the accession 
of Mr. Wilson to office, has not had anything to do with the formula- 
tion of our Mexican policy, and very little to do with the carrying 
out of this policy. Because of his policy of insisting that the rights 
of Americans in Mexico be respected, and because he showed resent- 
ment in not being taken into the confidence of his own Government, 
Ambassador Wilson was recalled froni Mexico. All manner of secur- 
rilous rumors with regard to this gentleman, among them allegations 
to the effect that he was responsible for the murder of Madero and 
had actually connived at this murder, were carefully spread in the 
United States by Carranza propagandists and by the PAR anes 
of the President, among whom Mr. John Lind distinguished himself; 
rumors which the American Government knew to be untrue and 
which it could have suppressed by merely denying them. The State 
Department went so far in conniving at the persecution of this gen- 
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tleman as to permit an unscrupulous American from Mexico City 
by the name of Robert H. Murray, the correspondent in that city of 
the New York World and an interested propagandist of the Car- 
ranza government, to secure information from the confidential files 
of the State Department for the purpose of producing evidence in 
garbled form against the ex-ambassador. 

We will be glad to submit, whenever the committee desires, de- 
tails with regard to the dismissal of Ambassador Wilson and the con- 
duct of the American Government and its representatives. 

Huerta was recognized by most of the first-class powers, but the 
American Government did nothing. Except for vague statements 
along general lines that might be regarded as being applicable to 
Mexico, there was no indication of the President’s policy. It will 
be interesting in this connection, as an indication of the attitude of 
the high-class Mexican not only towards Huerta but towards the 
American Government, to state that at this juncture a group of 
Mexican statesmen in Mexico City, realizing the extreme gravity of 
the situation and the type of men we had to reckon with in Huerta 
and President Wilson. discussed the situation with the object of 
avoiding difficulties. These gentlemen were sufficiently versed in 
Mexican history, and aaen aware of the dependent condition of 
Mexico with regard to the United States, to appreciate that without 
the recognition of the American Government Huerta could not re- 
main in power; they felt that the exercise by Mr. Wilson of the 
great power which the office of President of United States con- 
ferred on him to destroy Huerta would be arbitrary and unscrupu- 
lous but, nevertheless, @ħcy realized what the results would be. 

They consequently decided to send an emissary to see Mr. Wilson 
and ascertain if he was determined not to recognize Huerta’s govern- 
ment, and if this were his intention, they instructed their emissary 
to tell Mr. Wilson that they themselves would soon eliminate Huerta 
from the Presidency; that they would not permit his vanity to stand 
in the way of Mexico’s welfare. The emissary was instructed to 
beg of Mr. Wilson that he should not openly oppose Huerta, as this 
would have the effect of consolidating Mexican public opinion behind 
him along nationalistic lines; that he permit the Mexican people 
themselves to eliminate Huerta from the Presidency and thus avoid 
a disagreeable situation, one which, as a matter of fact, was pre- 
cipitated by Mr. Wilson’s public refusal to recognize Huerta before 
this emissary could reach Washington, and was aggravated further 
by his dispatching of Mr. John Lind to Mexico. Mr. Wilson’s 

ublic announcement, of course, had just the opposite effect in 

fexico to what Mr. Wilson thought it would have; it strengthened 
Mexican sentiment for Huerta and gave him the support of the 
Mexican people in his personal conflict with President Wilson. 
Huerta could have been eliminated by the use of some tact. 

It was at this juncture that the famous Lind mission was con- 
ceived and carried out. John Lind, a Swedish-American from Min- 
nesota, who had never been in Mexico, knew nothing of Mexican 
affairs or of Mexican character and had no knowledge of the Span- 
ish language, was chosen for a most delicate mission to Mexico City. 
Could there be anything as different in temperament as a Swede and 
a Latin-American? Mr. Lind was chosen, so Washington informed 
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the American people, because he knew nothing about Mexico and, 
consequently, was not prejudiced. Lind proceeded to Mexico City, 
the details of his trip and mission being gìven the greatest news- 
paper publicity, and presented to Huerta, the president of an inde- 
pendent country, the astounding proposition that he eliminate him- 
self from the Government of Mexico by calling a new election in 
which the Mexican people should freely exercise their choice and 
select another President. The people might not, however, select 
Huerta, so Lind informed him, not because he might not be the choice 
of the Mexican people, but because he was not the choice of Mr. 
Wilson. This proposal was actually given to the press by the Ameri- 
can Government. It will not be necessary here to humiliate our- 
selves by recalling Huerta’s answer to Lind. This was the first 
step of American intervention in Mexico. The President of the 
United States told Huerta, and through him the Mexican people, 
that he would not permit Huerta to be the President of Mexico; it 

yas but a step further to insist that he would permit nobody but a 
certain person to be President, and Mr. Wilson soon arrived at this 
step—during the Niagara conference he took the position that he 
would allow no one to be President of Mexico but Carranza. 

There is a very interesting phase in the negotiations between 
President Wilson and Huerta that has generally been overlooked. 
Mr. Wilson proclaimed in speeches and interviews that the person of 
Huerta did not itself matter so much, but that Huerta represented 
a class—the hated Cientificos—who had oppressed the “ submerged 
80 per cent” and that Mr. Wilson’s interest in the matter, in fact, 
what he insisted upon, was that a look-in on their Government be 
given to the “ submerged 80 per cent ” and that thev be permitted to 
establish a Government of their own choice; that. the rebel leaders, 
Carranza and Villa, were the genuine popular leaders of this class 
and that a government must be established by them. Asa matter of 
fact, when to the surprise of the American Government Huerta did 
not obey its order to retire, this administration, which in its relations 
with Mexico has never seemed to count in advance on the conse- 
quences of the failure of Mexico to comply with its many ultimatums, 
found itself in a delicate predicament. Mr. Lind was. therefore, 
authorized to compromise with Huerta, and with the class he repre- 
sented, by agreeing that if Huerta would call an election in the ter- 
ritory controlled by him, and would not stand as a candidate, the 
American Government would not only recognize the President 
elected, but would endeavor to see to it that he obtained money; in 
other words, the President through Mr. Lind said to Huerta: If vou 
will save my pride by leaving office, I will permit you and the class 
vou represent (the Cientificos) to select vour successor. Mr. Wilson’s 
protestations of concern for the welfare of the “submerged 80 per 
cent ? seemed to be rather conventional in view of this incident. Mr. 
Lind’s exact words in this second note of August 25, 1913, were as 
follows: 


The President authorizes me to submit to the consideration of the de facto 
Government of Mexico the following proposition: 

1. That the elections convoked for October 26, 1913, be carried into effect in 
accordance with the constitution and laws of Mexico, 

2. That President Huerta, in the manner indicated in the beginning by the 
President [Mr. Wilson] give the assurance referred to in paragraph C of the 
first instructions [that is, that Huerta should not be a candidate]. 
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The President further authorizes me to say that if the government de facto 
acts immediately and in conformity with the indications mentioned, then the 
President will assure the American bankers and their associates that the 
Government of the Unted States would view with pleasure the contracting of 
an immediate loan in sufficient amount to cover the necessities of the moment 
of the de facto Government of Mexico. 

The hope is sincerely entertained that the Government of your Excellency 
will consider it in keeping with the best and highest interest of Mexico to 
accept immediately these propositions, which are submitted with the same 
spirit and the same objects as the first ones, but in this more restricted form, 
with the object that the Government of Mexico may act with regard to them, 
Without the necessity of the cooperation or aid in the present circumstances 
of any factor foreign to the situation, [That is, without consulting the rebels 
Carranza and Villa, who in the opinion of the American Government, were 
representing the “ submerged 80 per cent.”J 


_ In the President’s interview that appeared in the Saturday Even- 
ing Post in its issue of May 23, 1914, a short while after the occu- 
pation of Vera Cruz, he stated: 


It is a curious thing that every demand for the establishment of order in 
Mexico takes into consideration, not order for the benefit of the people of 
Mexico, the great mass of the population, but order for the benefit of the old- 
time régime, for the aristocrats, for the vested interests, for the men who 
were responsible for this very condition of disorder. No one asks for order 
because order will help the mass of the people to get a portion of their rights 
and their Jand; but all demand it so that the great owners of property, the 
overlords, the hidalgos, the men who have exploited that rich country for 
their own Selfish purposes, shall be able to continue their processes undisturbed 
by the protests of the people from whom their wealth and power have been 
obtained. 


It was these very people with whom the President now offered to 
compromise through Huerta. 

The dispatching of the Lind mission was indeed an innovation in 
diplomacy, both because of its personnel and the nature of the under- 
taking. The President seemed highly pleased with the comport- 
ment of Mr. Lind, since in his address to Congress on August 27, 
1913, he stated that— 


Mr. Lind executed his delicate and difficult mission with singular tact, firm- 
mess, and good judgment. 


When Hnuerta refused to accept the dictation of President Wilson, 
he became stronger than ever with the Mexican people. Mr. Lind, 
who ever since his trip to Mexico has been an active Carranza propa- 
gandist and an ardent opponent of armed intervention, returned to 
Vera Cruz after his humthation by Huerta and recommended imme- 
diate armed intervention, presumably to avenge Mr. Lind; he ad- 
vised his American friends in Mexico City to leave the country as 
intervention was imminent. Mr. Lind remained in Vera Cruz for 
a number of months where, under the protection afforded him by 
Tuerta’s Government, he conspired with the revolutionaries for the 
overthrow of that government, and actually entered into negotia- 
tions with a colonel in the Huerta army to overthrow his chief and 
let the Zapatista army into Mexico Citv. Ie was aided in these 
negotiations by Mr. H. L. Hall, a discredited American who lived in 
Mexico and one of the personal representatives of the President. 
All the details of that arrangement will be given to the committee 
if it desires. 
~ It may be of interest in passing to refer to an incident indicating 
the esteem in which Americans in Mexico held Mr. Hall, who. as I 
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have just stated, was one of the many personal representatives of the 
President. Mr. Hall was kidnapped by the Zapatistas near Cuer- 
navaca, where he had lived for a number of years, and when the 
Zapatistas sent in a demand for a ransom of thirty pesos, Mr. Hall ’s 
neighbors refused to pay it. 

Mr. KearruL. What do you conceive to have been the attitude of 
the American Government toward Americans in Mexico during this 

eriod ? 

j Mr. Buckiey. The American Government never consulted Ameri- 
cans in Mexico and has always regarded them as unscrupulous ad- 
venturers who had left their own country and were in some way or 
other in league with the Cientificos for the purpose of exploiting the 
Mexican peon. I can not explain the reason for this fantastic theory, 
but this was the theory. Americans in Mexico City, a colony con- 
sisting of between 5,000 and 10,000 persons, realizing that their 
Government was about to make a decision in its Mexican policy that 
would be of far reaching importance, and feeling that their Govern- 
men would be glad to avail itself of the opportunity of listening to 
the advice of Americans in Mexico, sent a committee of seven Ameri- 
cans to Washington to call on the Secretary of State and the Presi- 
dent. Any European government would undoubtedly have been 
glad of the opportunity to consult its citizens of the type that com- 
posed this delegation to Washington and probably every American 
administration prior .to the present one would have sought such 
advice. After a trip of 2,000 miles this delegation was permitted to 
see Mr. Bryan for a period of 10 minutes, during which time Mr. 
Bryan spoke 8 minutes; and was permitted to see Mr. Wilson for 
20 minutes, during which their spokesman delivered an address 
which Mr. Wilson respectfully listened to but with a far-off expres- 
sion in his eyes. Neither Mr. Wilson nor Mr. Bryan wanted to hear 
anything from Americans in Mexico or from Americans in this 
country who knew anything about the Mexican situation, and they 
ever after formed an effective quarantine against reliable informa- 
tion coming from unprejudiced and honest sources. 

There were many incidents where American citizens, who had 
as their only concern the prestige and honor of their own country, 
were snubbed and insulted by officials of the American Govern- 
ment. One or two will be sufficient as illustrations. A delegation 
of citizens of El Paso, headed by Mr. Turney, a prominent lawyer, 
came all the way to Washington to beseech Mr. Bryan to intercede 
with the Mexican rebels to provide means whereby the American 
men, women and children stranded in Chihuahua could be brought 
to the border. Mr. Bryan did not receive this delegation in his 
office, but walked out into the waiting room and insulted them, 
telling them that they were not concerned with American women 
and children, but were thinking about their own property. 

A Congressman from Texas, thinking that because of his knowl- 
edge of Mexican character his advice might be valuable, casually 
remarked to the President at a reception at the White House that 
he would like to come over some day and talk about the Mexican 
situation with him, whereupon the President told him very sharply 
that when he wanted to hear from him about the Mexican situa- 
tion he would cend for him. The President’s attitude was so offen- 
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sive that the Congressman in question never afterwards felt at lib- 
a to call at the White House. 

very honest American who came to Washington from Mexico 
for the purpose of telling the American Government the truth was 
insulted, whereas dishonest and discredited Americans who had 
no regard for the good name of their country and who would stoop 
to come to Washington and tell ‘the Government what the Govern- 
ment wanted to hear, and what these Americans knew to be untrue, 
were always received courteously and in a number of cases were 
rewarded with appointments as personal representatives of the 
President to Mexico. 

In this connection it is worthy of note that during all these trou- 
blesome times, when over 100 prominent and cultured Mexican ex- 
patriates have resided in New York, there is not a single instance 
where any of them was called into consultation by the President 
on matters relating to their country, and concerning which they 
would certainly be regarded as an authority by unprejudiced people. 

Mr. Kearrut. We have heard a great deal about what is known 
as the Tampico flag incident and the subsequent occupation of Vera 
Cruz by the American forces, and there have been many conflicting 
and confusing statements made in regard to those incidents. Are 
you prepared to give a true story of what occurred at that time? 

r. Buckiey. Yes. I was in Tampico up to a few days before 
the occurrence of the so-called Tampico incident and have many 
friends and acquaintances there and facilities for acquiring correct 
information. I was in Vera Cruz the day before that city was 
occupied by American forces, and returned to Vera Cruz on Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy’s train a few days after the capture of Vera Cruz 
when this gentleman was given his passport by Huerta. I remained 
at Vera Cruz for several weeks, where Teas tendered the position 
of Administrator of Justice in the American government, established 
there by Admiral Fletcher, a position which I declined, and had 
opportunity through, association with the American officials in 

era Cruz to ascertain the truth with regard to the landing of the 
marines and the incidents that led up to the same. 

Mr. Kearrou, Will you proceed in your own way to tell the story 
of the Tampico flag incident and the consequent occupation of Vera 
Cruz? 

Mr. BocxKxey. Mr. Wilson’s attempt to eliminate Huerta by using 
the persuasive powers of Lind. and by employing his favorite 
method of appealing directly to the people of the country over the 
heads of its ruler occurred in August, 1913. Mr. Lind, who had 
familiarized himself with the entire Mexican situation by reading 
the Encvclopedia Britannica, which he afterwards plagiarized in a 
statement he made on Mexico, and by making a trip from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico Citv and back again and then associating with revo- 
Jutionary spies at Vera Cruz, reported to the President what the 
President wanted to hear; that 1s, that the Mexican people were 
overwhelmingly opposed to Huerta and would very soon drive him 
out of power. The situation between the two countries became very 
tense, and the Huerta Government seemed to become stronger in- 
stead of weaker: Americans in rebel sections of the country were 
being mistreated and killed, and there was much general dissatisfac- 
tion in the United States with the situation in Mexico. To hurry 
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the triumph of the Carranza revolution, Mr. Wilson raised the em- 
bargo on arms and ammunition on the 3d day of February, 1914, 
without having first recognized the belligerency of the so-called Con- 
stitutionalist revolutionary government—a most extraordinary step. 
In his message to Congress of August 27, 1913, Mr. Wilson assured 
that body that Huerta would soon be eliminated by popular action of 
the Mexican people. On the contrary, the situation continued to lag 
and Huerta continued in power, much to the annoyance of the Amer- 
ican Government. Finally, in March, 1914, the Tampico incident 
occurred, which gave Mr. Wilson the pretext for which he had long 
been waiting. A launch carrying marines from one of the American 
gunboats entered a prohibited zone within the range of firing at Tam- 
pico (the town was then being attacked by rebels), and the marines 
were arrested by a Huerta officer, acting under general orders, taken 
to military headquarters and there released without having been in- 
carcerated, and, before any demand was made, the Huerta com- 
mander expressed his regrets to Admiral Mayo, in command of the 
American squadron. 

Full details of this matter will be given later; but, suffice it to say, 
first, that the American flag was not insulted, and, second, that an 
apology was made before it was called for. This, however, was not 
sufficient, as the American Government was looking for a pretext 
for trouble with Huerta, in order to force him from a position where 
he was causing this Government much embarrassment. 

We might for a moment pause here, in order to judge properly the 
extreme means that were taken by the American Government in this 
matter of the so-called insult to the American flag, and consider the 
sensitiveness of our Government in taking offense here compared 
with its attitude where the Carranza Government has repeatedly 
insulted our flag. 

For instance, when the American refugees were taken out of Tam- 
pico on tankers in June, 1916, at a time when relations with Mexico 
were strained, a launch from one of the American gunboats carrying 
armed marines was delegated to escort the two tankers to prevent 
sniping by the Carranza soldiers, whereupon these soldiers fired on 
the American launch. When Capt. W. Pitt Scott, the splendid com- 
mander of the American gunboat Marietta, on his own initiative, 
called on the commander of the Carranza garrison to disavow the 
action of his soldiers the commander replied that he would not only 
not disavow this action, but that the soldiers were acting under his 
express orders. The American Government ignored this insult to 
the flag by the Carranza Government. 

Not having been able to arouse the spirit of the American Govern- 
ment by this insult, Gen. Emiliano Nafarrate, the commander of 
the Carranza garrison at Tampico, then proceeded to write a series 
of insulting notes to Capt. Scott, one nearly every day for a week or 
so; in these notes he insulted the captain and the American Govern- 
ment, and expressed his opinion that the Americans were a treach- 
erous race of cowards, that the American Government was playing 
false with the Mexican Government and was only waiting for an 
opportunity to conquer Mexico. Such conduct on the part of a 
Carranza official, one would think, might be construed as an insult 
to the American Government. I am informed that Capt. Scott re- 
ported the first insulting letter to Washington, but that upon re- 
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ceiving no acknowledgment from his Government he filed the rest 
of the letters away in a scrapbook as they came in. 

On June 19, 1916, Carranza soldiers fired upon American naval 
officers and marines from the gunboat Annapolis at Mazatlan on 
the west coast of Mexico. I quote from Commander Kavanaugh’s 
report as quoted in the New York Herald of the 23d of that month: 


The Government issued manifesto that officers were not to land, and guard 
was placed on dock. I sent ashore Ensign Kessing to parley with the Mexicans 
and ask them to send for the acting American consul or for one of the Mexi- 
cun Officials so as to arrange for American citizens coming off to the ship. 
I sent Paymaster Mowat with the party as interpreter, no trouble being 
anticipated, as Mexicans had not molested earlier boats. 

I ordered boat officer to Keep clear of landing, so that his boat could not be 
rushed, and I forbade him entering the town, the plan being that the boat 
was to lie well clear of the dock, and the officers therein to confer with party 
on shore. By my orders arms were carried concealed in the boat, and boat 
oflicers had positive orders to Keep them hidden, and not use them unless fired 
upon, in which case he was to return the tire. The boat was a motor sailing 
launch, with a crew of three men. 

Coxswain of the boat reports that after brief parley. Mowat, interpreter, 
informed Kessing that the Mexican said it would be all right for them to 
land. They did so, and were immediately seized. Kessing ordered boat to 
return to ship and report what had happened. When Mexicans saw boat start 
off they motioned it to return. Coxswain told them to wait a minute and 
kept heading for ship. 

When the boat was about 100 feet clear from the dock, Mexican custom offi- 
cial, in uniform, fired his revolver at the boat, bullet striking near it. Five 
or six shots were immediately fired at the bout by Mexican soldiers. 


Needless to say, Carranza was not required to salute the flag. So 
far as we know he was not required to make any apology or explana- 
tion of any kind. 

The New York Herald bureau in Washington had the following 
to say about this incident in the same number of the New York 
Herald: . 


That the recent International incident at Mazatlan in which two United States 
naval officers were arrested and an American seaman was gravely wounded was 
almost a duplicate of the incident at Tampico whieh ted to the celebrated de- 
mand for a salute from Huerta was shown in a report received at the Navy 
Department to-day from Commander A. G. Kavanaugh, commanding the gun- 
boat Annapolis, Mr. Daniels, Secretary of the Navy, was questioned to-day as 
to whether a salute from Carranza would be demanded in this case. Mr. 
Daniels replied with the statement that the situation was so delicate a one 
that speculation as to action to be taken should be aveided by good Americans. 
He said, however, that Admiral Cameron McR. Winslow, commander in chief of 
the Pacific Fleet, had no authority to demand a salute in this case, and also that 
Rear Admiral Henry T. Mayo had no authority to demand it at Tampico, though 
President Wilson supported that demand with battleships. Mr. Daniels added 
that the Tampico incident was different in that then the purpose was to force 
Huerta out of Merico and that was accomplished, 


In 1916 the Carranza authorities organized and executed many 
raids into Texas, the proofs of which are in the State Department. 
Many of these raids were in charge of the bandit De la Rosa. It was 
alleged at the time that Gen. Nafarrate, the aforesaid Carranza coni- 
mander in Tampico, was in connivance with De la Rosa, an allega- 
tion which was ridiculed in Washington. As a matter of fact, a 
Mr. Rogers, a cousin of Postmaster General Albert Burleson, was 
sent to investigate the border troubles by the Department of Justice, 
and in the early part of 1916 he saw the bandit De la Rosa in Tampico 
at the Imperial Hotel being entertained by Gen. Nafarrate, and so 
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reported to the Department of Justice. Gen. Nafarrate at that time 
organized a military expedition against Texas, and I went down to 
the station in Tampico and saw this expedition leave that place, with 
arms and ammunition in a train provided by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. There was never any secret about this matter. 

The above are a few incidents of insults of the American flag by 
the Carranza authorities, all without provoking armed, or any other 
kind, of intervention. 

As a reprisal for the alleged insult to the American flag by the 
Huerta authorities in Tampico, the American marines were landed in 
Vera Cruz. It is interesting in this connection to note that, instead 
of taking the entire city of Vera Cruz, the capture of which could 
easily have been effected, the American forces took the customhouse 
and the post office and there waited for several hours while the 
Huerta garrison in Vera Cruz and the population of Vera Cruz were 

iven an opportunity to arm themselves and attack the Americans. 

he reason for this was as follows: Lind had reported to the Ameri- 
can Government that the people of Vera Cruz would welcome the 
landing of marines as an act of friendship, since their purpose would 
be to eliminate Huerta; that it would be merely necessary to capture 
the customhouse and the post office. Admiral Fletcher, in command 
of the American battle fleet in Vera Cruz, realized how ridiculous 
were the representations of Lind, as did also the capable American 
consul in Vera Cruz, Mr. William A. Canada, and worked out a plan 
for the occupation of the entire city, which he submitted to the Amer- 
ican Government, and which Admiral Fletcher believed could have 
been effected without the loss of a man. The American Government 
paid no attention to Admiral Fletcher, but followed Lind’s advice 
and ordered the capture of the customhouse and the post office on 
the theory that this would meet with the approval of the people of 
Vera Cruz and it would not be necessary to take the city. the result 
of this bungling was that over 20 American bluejackets and marines 
were killed. Mr. Lind, I understand, is still proud of his participa- 
tion in this affair. 

I do not imagine that the families of the boys that were killed in 
this affair felt compensated for this piece of ve negligence and 
criminal ignorance by the graciousness of the President in coming 
to New York and delivering an oration over the biers of the men 
who were killed, where he took advantage of the occasion to deliver 
a eulogy on himself. The President stated in part: 

War, gentlemen, is only a sort of dramatic representation, a sort of dramatic 
symbol of a thousand forms of duty. I never went into battle, I never was 
under fire, but I fancy that there are some things just as hard to do as to go 
under fire. I fancy that it is just as hard to do your duty when men are 
sneering at you as when they are shooting at you. When they shoot at you 
they cun only take your natural life; when they sneer at you they can wound 
your heart, and men who are brave enough, steadfast enough, steady in their 
principles enough, to go about thelr duty with regard to their fellowmen, no 
matter whether there are hisses or cheers, men who can do what Rudyard 
Kipling in one of his poems wrote: “Meet with triumph and disaster and 
treat those two imposters just the same,” are men for a nation to be proud of. 
Morally speaking, disaster and triumph are impostors. The cheers of the 


moment are not what a man ought to think about, but the verdict of his con- 
science and the conscience of mankind. 


Mr. Wilson was very evidently referring to himself. 
136920—19—rr 6—2 
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Several versions have been given of just why Vera Cruz was taken. 
In the address just referred to Mr. Wilson stated : 

We have gone down to Mexico to serve mankind if we can find out the way. 
We do not want to fight the Mexicans. We want to serve the Mexicans if we 
can because we know how we would like to be free and how we would like to 
be served if there were friends by ready to serve us. 

In his message to Congress, delivered on April 20, 1914, the day 
before Vera Cruz was taken, Mr. Wilson stated: 

I therefore come to ask your approval that I should use the armed forces 
of the United States in such ways, and to such an extent, as may be necessary 
to obtnin from Gen. Huerta and his adherents the fullest recognition of the 
rights and dignity of the United States. 

In the resolution that Congress passed on April 22, the day after 
Vera Cruz was taken, it is stated that: 

The President is justified in the employment of the armed forces of the 
United States to enforce his demand for unequivocal amends for certain 
affronts and indignities committed against the United States. 

From this message and the resolution it would appear that Vera 
Cruz was captured to seek amends for an insult to our flag. 

Admiral Badger stated in his message, dated April 21, 1914, to 
the Mexican commander at Vera Cruz, Gah, Maas: 

The United States naval force seized the custom house this morning for the 
purpose of preventing certain munitions of war from being landed in Vera 
Cruz. The object of this act has been accomplished and the steamer Ypiranga 
is now anchored in the harbor over which the Admiral has control, and the 
munitions are in his hands. 

Here it appears that Vera Cruz was taken for the purpose of 
depriving Huerta of arms and ammunition. 

n Secretary Franklin K. Lane’s statement that appeared in the 
ress during the last Presidential campaign he told the truth. The 
Beary said that Vera Cruz had been taken to show Huerta that 
when the American Government told him he had to get out, it meant 
business. The truth was out at last. 

Parenthetically it is very interesting to recall that if the taking 
of Vera Cruz was to prevent arms and ammunition from reaching 
Huerta, and in which purpose 20 American lives were sacrificed, 
that the Ypiranga, a few days later, went down to the harbor of 
Coatzacoaleos, a short distance south of Vera Cruz, and there, with 
50 or 60 American battleships, gunboats, cruisers, and torpedo 
boats, in charge of several admirals, patrolling the surrounding 
waters, landed its arms and ammunition, which a few days later 
reached Huerta’s hands. Carl Heynen, the representative in Mexico 
of the Hamburg-American Steamship Line which owned the 
Ypiranga, called on the chief of port at Vera Cruz, Capt. Stickney, 
an unusually obtuse naval officer, and tried to get him to order him, 
Heynen, or even ask him, not to permit his boat to land the arms 
and ammunition in question, as Heynen was anxious for an excuse 
not to obey Huerta’s orders, but this brilliant commander practi- 
cally ordered Hevnen out of his office. 

Mr. Krarror. We have often heard about the incident of a large 
number of Americans who were besieged at the hotels in Tampico, 
and confusing and contradictory statements have been made with 
reference to the abandonment of the Americans at that place by the 
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commander of the American fleet. Will you please state the truth 
about that matter if you are able to do so. 

Mr. Bucx.ey. This incident in the minds of Americans in Mexico 
bore the same importance as the landing of the Americans in Vera 
Cruz, because of its sinister implications. The facts of this case 
are as follows: 

Small American gunboats had been kept in the river at Tampico a 
few hundred feet from the customhouse, from which marines could 
have been landed in 10 minutes, for at least two years, and at the 
time of the taking of Vera Cruz these small gunboats, together with 
several American battleships which were in the Gulf of Mexico 
within 3 or 4 miles from the mouth of the Panuco River, were 
under the command of Admiral H. T. Mayo. It must be borne in 
mind in this connection that Tampico is about 6 miles from the 
mouth of the river. During the afternoon or the night of April 20 
(Vera Cruz was captured at 11 o’clock in the morning of the 21st) 
Admiral Mayo received orders to leave the harbor and go out into the 

lf: at 10.380 the next morning Admiral Mayo obeyed orders and 
eft Tampico. 

The American Government knew, when orders were issued to Ad- 
miral Mayo to leave Tampico, that Vera Cruz was going to be taken, 
and Admiral Mayo knew this before he left the harbor at 10.30 on 
the morning of the 21st; nevertheless, neither Admiral Mayo nor 
the American Government made any arrangements whatsoever for 
the protection of American citizens in Tampico. As I said before, 
Vera Cruz was captured at 11 o’clock. At 1 o’clock a notice to this 
effect was posted on the doors of the municipal building in Tam- 
pico. By 5 o’clock that afternoon a mob of route: of Mexicans 
had surrounded hundreds of American men, women, and children 
who had taken refuge in the Southern and Victoria Hotels in Tam- 
pico and threatened to kill them. Without hearing a word from 
either the American Government or Admiral Mayo, the captain of 
the German gunboat Dresden, which was in the river near the cus- 
tom house, came to the rescue of the besieged Americans and ordered 
the Mexican authorities in Tampico to disperse the mob within fif- 
teen minutes. This was done, and then the German captain ar- 
ranged to take the Americans on the German and English gunboats 
lying near the customhouse, and on two or three other boats lying in 
the river under the protection of English and German guns, and 
the embarkation of the Americans under the protection of En- 
glish and German guns was begun between 9 and 10 o’clock that 
night—the night of April 21st—and was concluded before 2 o’clock 
in the morning. 

A week or so later, when a committee of American citizens from 
Tampico called on Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels to ask 
him why American gunboats had been maintained in Tampico for 
two years or more and then had abandoned the American citizens 
the first time their protection was needed, Secretary Daniels first 
stated that the gunboats were in the Gulf of Mexico, just outside 
of Tampico, where they could give full protection to Americans. He 
was informed that Tampico was situated 6 miles from the mouth 
of the river and that, consequently, the gunboats were anchored in 
the Gulf 8 or 10 miles from Tampico, from which place they could 
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give no protection to American citizens. To this Secretary Daniels 
made the astounding reply that he had been under the impression 
that Tampico was situated on the Gulf. Secretary Daniels then 
- stated that arrangements had been made with the British and Ger- 
mans for the protection of the American citizens of Tampico be- 
fore the American gunboats were withdrawn, but unfortunately for 
Secretary Daniels, the spokesman of the committee had been pres- 
ent at the last meeting between Admiral Mayo and the American 
consul at Tampico and knew that Daniels’ statement was not true, 
and told him so. Daniels then cooly retracted his statement. 

During the last presidential campaign Admiral Mayo made a state- 
ment, at the instance of the Democratic National Committee, which 
appeared in the New York Times on October 9, 1916, not quite 30 
days before the election. The New York Times’ story is as follows: 


Admiral H. T. Mayo's own story of the so-called “Tampico incident,” re- 
garding which it has been charged by Republicans that American citizens 
were deserted in Mexico and their property destroyed, was made public yes- 
terday through the Democratic National Committee in the form of an inter- 
view with Admiral Mayo by George Creel, a writer. Mr. Creel also inter- 
viewed Admiral Fletcher on what happened at Vera Cruz. Admiral Mayo 
was in command of the American naval forces at Tampico, and the entire 
“incident ” centered around him. 

“It is misrepresentation,” he said, “to say that American citizens in 
Tampico were deserted in an hour of imminent danger. It is distorting facts 
to say that Americans, robbed of the protection of their own flag, were forced 
to seek refuge under the colors of a foreign power. It is not true that the 
Tampico affair wus marked by gross bungling. The fact that close to 3,000 
Americans were taken out of the city, without loss of life or destruction of 
property, is a result that ought to speak for itself. I have no interest in 
parties or political controversies, but I have a very deep interest in the honor 
of the United States, the pride of the American Navy. It is this honor and 
this pride that I am glad to defend against aspersion and misrepresentation.” 

The interview with Admiral Mayo was obtained on the deck of the Yankton, 
in Hampton Roads. Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels gave the admiral 
permission to talk to the interviewer as the result of widespread insistence 
that the “one man who knew” should be allowed to give all the facts in the 
case. 

CONDITIONS NORMAL ON APRIL 20. 


The admiral said, in his story of the affair: 

“On April 14 Federal reinforcements had arrived, and the whole situation 
had improved to such a degree that I brought all the refugees in from the 
battleships and landed them in Tampico again. The rebels abandoned their 
attack on the city and withdrew, business was resumed, and conditions ap- 
peared perfectly normal. On April 20, in the evening, I received a wireless 
from Admiral Fletcher, stating that Secretary Daniels had ordered me to 
Vera Cruz, with all my ships except the Des Moines, which was to remain at 
Tampico.” 

“Then at the time Secretary Daniels issued the order, on April 20, he had 
every reason to believe that affairs at Tampico were normal, and that they 
had been normal since April 14?” Admiral Mayo was asked. 

“That is the case, if by normal you mean what had existed for quite j 
while,” he replied. 

“The charge has been made, and is now being made repeatedly that both 
you and Consul Miller sent bitter protests to Secretary Daniels, and that he 
ignored them. Is this true?’ was the next question. 

“Tt is absolutely untrue.” he said. “I have since learned that it was not 
until Admiral Fletcher filed his report in May that the Navy Department 
ever knew that a protest had been made. It was my judgment that I should 
remain at Tampico. I put this Judgment up to Admiral Fletcher, my ranking 
officer, and he approved. Radio communication was difficult, however, and 
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as his answer had not arrived by 7 o’clock on the morning of April 21, I 
arranged to start down the river. 


* Just before passing out of the jetties, about 10.30 a. m., I received a wire 
Jess from Admiral Fletcher approving my recommendation and telling me to 
retain the Connecticut, Dolphin, Des Moines, Cyclops, and Solace to look out for 
American and foreign lives until other provision was made; also giving me ny 
first information that he had been ordered to seize the customhouse at Vera 
Cruz. I sent word back that I was outside and would remain outside for fur- 
ther orders or developments. I was about 6 miles from Tampico. 


COOPERATED WITH BRITISH SHIP. 


“* I received so many alarming reports during the night of the 21st and 22d 
that I decided to go up the river on the morning of the 22d and bring out the 
Americans. Early on the morning of April 22 I sent a message to Capt. 
Doughty of the British cruiser Hermione, telling him of my intent, and asking 
him to inform Gen. Zaragoza that I was coming in for the sole purpose of tak- 
ing out American citizens. 

“Capt. Doughty at once made a request that my plan should be changed. 
He pointed out that it was not only Americans who were concerned, but also 
Fnglish, German, French, and Spanish. He did not doubt my ability to handle 
the Tampico situation, but he did fear for the safety of all foreigners in the 
city and in the interior. One shot from my guns, one clash between my men 
und the Federal forces. and a fire would be lighted that would spread far faster 
than any relief expedition could hope to follow. What he suggested was that 
1 should remain outside and permit him to collect all Americans quietly and 
slowly and then send them out to me. 

“ For three days the work of rescue went on. We took out about 3,000 Ameri- 
cans, dividing up among the ships as best we could. I chartered one steamer, 
and also had sent me two transports, the Hancock and the Dizie, and two Ward 
Line steamers. I sent about 2,100 American to Galveston in these vessels 
and the Connecticut and some colliers and destroyers. Also later sent a large 
number to New Orleans.” 


“Were any lives lost, Admiral Mayo?” 

“ Not a single life.” 

“Any property destroyed?” 

* None, except losses incident to the rebel attack. Surely such results ought 
to constitute a sufficient answer to misrepresentations and aspersions. No 
bloodshed ; no destruction. It would have been easy for me to have smashed 
Tampico into bits with my guns. Not only did I have the battleship Connecti- 
cut, the Des Moines, and the Dolphin, but early on the morning of the 22d 
three divisions of destroyers from Admiral Badgers fleet came up.” 

This statement is not true; I have already stated the facts. The 
admiral states: 

“Tt is misrepresentation to say that American citizens in Tampico 
were deserted in an hour of imminent danger.” The admiral him- 
self. admits that his boats left the Tampico Harbor at 10.30 on the 
morning of the 21st, and that Vera Cruz was taken at about 11 
o'clock the same day, and that he knew when he left the Tampico 
Harbor that Vera Cruz was going to be taken. The fact that there 
was danger is proved by the formation of a mob within a few hours 
after Admiral Mayo left the harbor. The admiral states that his 
boats were within 6 miles of Tampico, and, the inference would be, 
near enough to protect Americans. This is misleading. In the first 
place, I do not think the boats could have been closer than 8 miles 
to Tampico, and certainly they were not close enough, since they were 
out in the Gulf of Mexico, to render any assistance to Americans. 
It must be recalled that these boats had been in the Tampico Harbor, 
and the American gunboats had been there for over two years, within 
a few hundred feet of the customhouse, where, as I stated before, 
marines could have been landed in 10 minutes. There could, conse- 
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quently, be but one interpretation placed on their removal, and that 
was the interpretation placed upon it by the mob in Tampico, that 
all protection to Americans had been withdrawn. The admiral stated 
that “the fact that close to 3,000 Americans were taken out of the 
city. without loss of life or destruction of property, is a result that 
ought to speak for itself.” He neglects a very important fact. and 
that is that all of these 3,000 Americans were taken out of Tampico 
by the Germans and English and transported down the river 6 miles 
to its mouth and out into the Gulf to the American battleships under 
the gallant command of Admiral Mayo. To the question, “ Then, at 
the time Secretary Daniels issued the order on April 20, he had every 
reason to believe that affairs in Tampico were normal, and that they 
had been normal since April 14?” Admiral Mayo replied: “ That is 
the case, if by normal you mean what had existed for quite a while.” 

The fact is, and Admiral Mavo knew it. that Daniels knew on 
April 20 that Vera Cruz would be taken, and that Daniels ordered 
the boats out of Tampico, not to aid in the capture of Vera Cruz— 
there were plenty of boats in Vera Cruz for this purpose—but be- 
cause he felt, in his ignorance, that the presence of gunboats in 
Tampico might inflame the people against Americans, whereas the 
withdrawal had just the opposite effect of what was intended. 

The Admiral then states: 

I received so many alarming reports during the nights of the 21st and 22d 
that I decided to go up the river on the morning of the 22d and bring out the 
Amerjeans. Early on the morning of April 22 I sent a message to Capt. 
Doughty, of the British cruiser Hermione, telling him of my intent and asking 
him to inform Gen, Zaragoza that I was coming in for the sole purpose of 
taking out American citizens. Capt. Doughty at once made a request that my 
plans be changed; * * * he feared for the safety of all foreigners in the 
city and in the interior; * * * one shot from my guns * * * anda 
fire would be lighted that would spread far faster than any relief expedition 
could hope to follow. What he suggested was that I should remain outside and 
permit him to collect the Americans, quietly and slowly, and then send them 
to mie. 

This communication from Admiral Mayo to Capt. Doughty was 
on the morning of the 22d. The Americans had been rescued the 
night before, removed from Tampico to the boats in the river, and 
were all safe under the protection of British and German guns. 
What Admiral Mayo’s idea could have been in returning into the 
river after Americans were safe he does not explain. 

As a matter of fact on the morning of the 22d, when breakfast was 
served to American refugees on the Hermione the same Capt. 
Doughty stated to the Americans that he did not have enough dishes 
or food to serve them all they might want to eat; that he was under 
no obligation to protect them; that it was the duty of their own 
Government to protect them, and that since their Government had 
failed them he had taken charge of them from purely humanitarian 
motives. l 

Admiral Mayo continues: 

For three days tbe work of rescue went on. We took out about 3,000 Ameri- 
cnans, dividing up among the ships as best we could * * +, 

Were any lives lost, Admiral Mayo? 

Not a single life. 

Any property destroyed? 

None, except losses incident to the rebel attack. Surely such results ought to 
constitute sufficient answer to misrepresentations and aspersions, 
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Again an attempt to mislead. It took three days to transfer 
American refugees from English and German boats to American 
boats, but this was done from 6 to 10 miles from Tampico, out in 
the Gulf where it was difficult to transfer because of the heavy 
seas. In stating that no American lives were lost, Admiral Mayo 
must have referred to the splendid seamanship of American sailors 
in not dropping American women and children into the Gulf when 
ro were transferred from English and German boats to American 

ats. 

We have here the extraordinary spectacle of an admiral in the’ 
United States Navy making a statement which he knew to be untrue 
for the purpose of subserving the political ends of the party then 
in power. It was not a surprise to the Americans in Tampico that 
an admiral who would desert his post of duty at such a time should 
also make this statement. 

Mr. Kearro,t. What opportunities have you had to secure per- 
sonal information with reference to what occurred at the Niagara 
conference. which was a conference between representatives of the 
American Government and of Huerta? 

Mr. Bucxtey. I was in Vera Cruz in May, 1914, when the three 
delegates of the Huerta government to the Niagara conference, 
Lic. Emilio Rabasa, Lic. Luis Elguero, and Lic. Agustin Rodriguez, 
passed through Vera Cruz on their way to Niagara Falls to attend 
this conference. These gentlemen asked me to accompany them as 
counsel, which I did, and we went from Vera Cruz to Habana by 
steamer, from there to Kev West by steamer. and from there to 
Washington by train. During this time I had the opportunity of 
ascertaining the ideas and the purpose of the delegates in question. 
From Washington the Mexican delegation went to New York and a 
clav or so later proceeded to Niagara Falls. 

Mr. Kearrcr. Were you in close touch with the members of the 
Mexican delegation from the time of your first connection to the 
close of the conference? 

Mr. Bucxtiry. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrox. Did you have occasion to confer with American 
officials on the part of the Mexican delegates at this time? 

Mr. Bocey. I remained in Washington throughout the con- 
ference, except for the last week. and was constantlv in touch with 
the officials of the American Government, principally Mr. William 
Jennings Bryan, Secretary of State. during this entire time as rep- 
resentative of the Mexican delegation. 

Mr. Kearrou. The committee would like to have from you a com- 
plete statement, in your own way. of the purposes, proceedings, and 
result of the Niagara conference. 

Mr. Buckxriey. A few days after the taking of Vera Cruz the 
Huerta government received an invitation from Argentina, Brazil. 
and Chile to participate in a conference with the representatives of 
the American Government under the auspices of those countries for 
the purpose of solving the questions that had arisen between the 
United States and Mexico. A member of Huerta’s cabinet, without 
the knowledge of Huerta, called in secret meeting a group of Mexi- 
can statesmen who had taken no part in the Huerta government and 
informed them that the time had come when they must take an active 
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part in the affairs of their country, regardless of their own pref- 
erences, if they would save Mexico from conquest by American 
troops. It can readily be seen that Mexicans who had not been con- 
nected with the Huerta government did not at that time care to 
become involved with a government that, since the occupation of 
Vera Cruz by American troops and the backing of the Carranza 
revolution by the United States, was doomed to last but a few weeks 
longer. These men foresaw what the consequences of such associa- 
tion might be. Nevertheless these gentlemen agreed with Huerta’s 
minister, and upon the statement by this minister that if they 
would select a delegation to the conference he would insist that 
Huerta appoint it, they at once selected probably the three ablest 
Mexicans in Mexico, Lic. Emilo Rabasa, Lic. Luis Elguero, and 
Lic. Agustin Rodrigues, all lawyers of note, two of whom, I under- 
o had never held public office. Huerta appointed these gen- 
tlemen. 

When the Mexican people saw these three patriotic men leave 
the country for the purpose of conferring with the American Gov- 
ernment, they breathed a sigh of relief, for they felt sure that no 
mean spirit of partisan advantage would be permitted to stand 
in the way of an honorable settlement of the difficulties between the 
United States and Mexico. These delegates represented what was 
best in Mexico, and the United States could not then or now produce 
abler men than those comprising the Mexican delegation. No gov- 
ernment could have had a better opportunity to learn something 
about another country than the American Government had in its 
association with these three gentlemen, and the opportunity of the 
American Government to reach an understanding with what was 
Laas D Mexico was one that few Governments would have over- 
ooked. 

It was natural to assume, since the object of the taking of Vera 
Cruz, as set out in the President’s message to Congress and in the 
resolution passed by this body, was for the purpose of compelling 
Huerta to make amends for his alleged insults to the American flag, 
that negotiations would be limited to a discussion of this matter. 
The Mexican delegation came fully prepared to make such amends as 
the strong. American Government might demand, provided they were 
consistent with the independence of Mexico. They soon suspected 
that instead the internal affairs of Mexico would be taken up at this 
conference, and in their impotence to resist this encroachment on the 
sovereignty of Mexico they reconciled themselves to discuss these 
matters. 

Before arriving in the United States the Mexican delegation 
learned that the ministers of Argentina, Brazil, and Chile had in- 
vited Carranza to send representatives to the conference that was to 
adjust differences between Mexico and the United States, and had 
advised Carranza that since his representatives and Huerta’s repre- 
sentatives must appear in the same conference, it was only reasonable 
and just that hostilities should be suspended pending the termination 
of the same. To this invitation Carranza replied that he would send 
delegates to treat of the differences between the United States and 
Mexico—that is. the differences between the United States and 
Huerta—but that he would not agree to suspend hostilities, and that 
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he would not deal with Huerta. Under the circumstances there was, 
of course, no object in his sending representatives, and the mediators 
immediately advised him that since he refused to suspend hostilities 
they felt compelled to withdraw their invitation to him to partici- 
pate in the conference. 


1s invit 
the internal affairs of Mexico were to be discussed and that nego- 
tiations were not to be limited to the flag incident, and this impres- 
sion was confirmed upon the arrival of the Mexican delegates in 
Washington. The mediators, in a conference they had with the 


P 


was taken by the American troops, you will remember that the gen- 
eral impression prevailed in the United States that a conflict had 


ernment required that Huerta be eliminated from power, even though 
it be necessary to occupy Mexico for that purpose, and that the press 
g that Funston’s troops be sent on up from Vera Cruz 
to Mexico City. The predicament of the American Government was 
most embarrassing, since it had decided to take Vera Cruz on the 
theory that it would thereby gain the gratitude of the Mexican 
people, who would immediately overthrow Huerta, but found in- 
stead that as a result of criminal ignorance over 20 Americans and 
hundreds of Mexicans had been killed, and that the Mexican people 
had rallied around Huerta. The American Government had mis- 
judged the situation; it did not want to go through with its under 
taking to eliminate Huerta, since this involved the military occupa. 


face of American public opinion, which opinion was not interested 
in the motives that impelled the American Government to make the 
decision that Huerta should be eliminated, but whose pride and 
vanity were aroused when this decision was made, and who insisted 
that the American Government go through with its project. The 
American Government eagerly seized at the opportunity for a con- 
ference in order to gain time. When the Mexican delegation arrived 
in the United States the entire press was speculating as to whether 

uerta would consent to resign, the general impression being that 
he would stay in Mexico and die at his post. 


nation would be required, and that there would be an impassé 
unless this were forthcoming, the Mexican d legates insisted, as 
a prerequisite to their acceptance of the mission, that Huerta agree 
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to resign, and the latter did so before the delegation left Mexico 
City. The Mexican delegation realized the importance of coming 
to an agreement with the United States as soon as possible, but at 
the same time understood the importance of coming to a definite 
understanding as to what was to follow this resignation. 

The Mexican delegation, at their first informal conference in 
Washington with the mediators, did not commit themselves to 
Huerta’s elimination, although they heard with satisfaction that if 
this were accomplished a neutral government satisfactory to all fac- 
tions would be established in Mexico. 

The next day the Mexican delegation went to New York, and 
spent a day or so there before leaving for Niagara Falls. A promi- 
nent Democratic Senator called on one of these gentlemen—they were 
under the impression that he had come from Washington to see 
them—and told them that if they would only induce Huerta to re- 
sign their troubles would be at an end, and that the American 
Government would see to it that a neutral government satisfactory 
to all factions would be established in Mexico. 

Although the Mexican delegation had no doubt that what the 
mediators said was authoritative, as also what the United States 
Senator said, nevertheless they asked me to remain in Washington, 
and to see the President, either directly or indirectly, the day after 
they left Washington and inform him officially that Huerta would 
neien, and that in submitting this offer it was the understanding 
of the Mexican delegation that a neutral government should be es- 
tablished in Mexico. I called on Dr. D. F. Houston, Secretary of 
Agriculture, whom I had known for some years, and explained the 
situation to him and stated the attitude of the Huerta delegation, 
and informed him of the assurance of the A B C mediators given 
to the Huerta delegation. Dr. Houston was very much pleased, and 
stated that, even without the voluntary resignation of Huerta, Mr. 
Wilson would insist that neither Carranza nor Villa nor any of 
their active adherents be President of Mexico, under the theory 
that he had expounded as the basis of his Latin-American policy 
that he would recognize no man who had risen to office through 
force, which would eliminate the leaders of the revolution; that, 
as a matter of fact, these leaders were not seeking power and were 
unselfish in their efforts to relieve Mexico of a tyrant. This was 
on Sunday, and Dr. Houston promised to call on the President the 
next day and advise him of this message from the Mexican dele- 
gation. I heard nothing further from Dr. Houston, and advised 
the Huerta delegation that they could proceed with all confidence. 

The Mexican delegation, in order to be sure of their ground, con- 
sulted Huerta by telegraph asking him to confirm his offer to resign 
and advising him that a neutral government would be established. 
Huerta immediately replied, confirming his authorization to them. 
The Mexican delegation, in all good faith, officially advised the 
American delegation and the mediators, at the first full session of the 
conference, that they were authorized to state that Gen. Huerta had 
agreed to resign and eliminate himself from the situation. 

You can readily see that after Huerta’s promise to resign had 
been published he lost his hold on the Mexican people, as they con- 
sidered that he had surrendered in his fight with the President of 
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the United States. After this news was published, what prestige 
Huerta had in Mexico was gone, and there was no way for him to 
recover it. Thereafter the Mexican delegation was at the mercy of 
the American Government. 

It was natural that since the American Government insisted that 
the internal affairs of Mexico be settled at this conference, it should 
also insist, in fact compel, Carranza to participate in the conference. 
It was expected that the American Government, because of its 
sponsoring of the revolution, could induce these men through moral 
pressure, to send a delegation, and all knew that it could compel 
them to participate by exercising the material pressure at its com- 
mand. he Mexican delegation, after perfunctorily offering to 
make amends to the United States in return for the immediate 
evacuation of Vera Cruz, a request which was refused, asked that 
an armistice be arranged between the contending parties in Mexico. 
involving a suspension of hostilities, and that Carranza be asked to 
send delegates to the conference. The American Government offered 
to exert its influence to the end that the Carranza revolutionary 
junta in Washington agree to both of these propositons, and I have 
no doubt that the Government did use its best offices to accomplish 
these purposes; but the Carrancistas refused to suspend hostilities. 

The Mexican delegation then asked that inasmuch as the Car- 
rancistas would not appear in the conference, they be eliminated from 
consideration; the American delegation refused to accede to this,’ 
and proceeded in the discussions that followed themselves to repre- 
sent the claims of the Carranza faction. The Mexican delegation 
then asked that since the American delegation was representing the 
cause of the Carranza faction, and the latter would receive the Bane: 
fit of any advantageous arrangements, it agree that the Carranza 
faction would abide by the results of the conference; this reasonable 
request was also refused by the American delegation. 

Early in the conference the American delegates agreed to waive 
an indemnity and to waive an apology as a result of the alleged in- 
sult. to the American flag, which eliminated the international aspect 
of the conference, and proceedings from then on dealt exclusively 
with the establishment of a provisional government in Mexico, which 
was to call elections in order that the Mexican people might be given 
the opportunity to designate their permanent government. It was 
agreed that a commission composed of a president, who should be 
neutral, two Huerta adherents, and two Carranza adherents, should 
continue the provisional government. 

The Mexican delegates to the conference and the mediators were 
anxious to come to an agreement as soon as possible and conclude 
their labors. The American delegates delaved matters from one day 
to another without satisfactory explanation. This was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the American delegates soon learned that they 
had absolutely no authority and were compelled to consult the 
American Government on each matter as it came up, and to the fact 
that the American Government could not agree to anything until 
it had consulted the Carranza revolutionary junta. 

It must be remembered that the embargo on the shipment of arms 
and ammunition to Mexico had been raised some time before, with 
the result that Carranza and Villa were getting all the arms they 
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needed, but that Huerta was getting none. As a result of the pos- 
session of these means of warfare, and as a result of the loss of pres- 
tige that came to Huerta after he agreed to resign, the revolution was 
making great progress. The Mexican delegation had insisted from 
the very beginning that if the American Government could not in- 
duce Carranza to suspend hostilities, it certainly could, to show its 
good faith, place an embargo on arms and ammunition, pending the 
conclusion of the conference between the Huerta delegates and Car- 
ranza revolutionary junta, represented by the American Government. 
The American Government, finally, about the 1st of June, agreed to 
place an embargo on arms and ammunition. 

Three or four days after this new embargo was declared. the Ward 
Line steamer Antilla sailed from New York for Tampico with a large 
supply of arms and ammunition to the Carranza forces. The Mexi- 
can delegates immediately wired me, and within a few hours after 
the boat sailed I called on Mr. Bryan, feeling confident that there 
had been some mistake. 

I reminded Mr. Bryan of the embargo which had been declared a 
few days before and asked him how it was that the boat had been 
permitted to leave the United States, to which Mr. Bryan replied 
that he understood that the order had not reached New York until 
an hour or so after the boat left. My recollection now is that the 
order was issued on Thursday and the boat left on Tuesday. I asked 
Mr. Bryan how he accounted for this delay, to which Mr. Bryan 
replied that he really could not account for it. He said that he of 
course could call in the chief of the proper section of the State De- 
partment and ask him, but that this would look as if he were criti- 
cizing this chief, and of course he could not do that; or that he might 
call in the “ press boys” and ask them how this had happened, but 
that it would not look exactly right for him to go outside of his de- 

artment for information, and that he didn’t care to do this. Mr. 
ivan: however, seemed to be entirely satisfied to remain in ignorance 
as to why this order had been delayed four days or so in arriving at 
New York; the matter did not seem to bother him at all, and it did 
not seem to occur to him that he of all men ought to know just what 
had happened. 

I then asked Mr. Bryan to have the boat recalled, as it was only a 
few hours out from New York; Mr. Bryan declined to do this. I 
asked him then to order the boat to unload the arms and ammunition 
in Habana, where it touched before reaching Vera Cruz; Mr. Bryan 
declined to do this. I then asked him to order the captain of the boat 
not to unload the arms and ammunition in Tampico, but Mr. Brvan 
declined to do this. In other words, he insisted on breaking faith 
with the Mexican delegation. 

Huerta immediately issued orders to his gunboats not to permit 
the Antilla to enter the port of Tampico, whereupon the American 
Government announced that the American squadron at Tampico 
would prevent the Mexican gunboats from interfering with the An- 
tilla. The right of the American Government under international 
law to prevent Huerta from stopping a boat carrving arms and am- 
munition to the revolutionary faction is. of course, conceded by no 
one. This determination of the American Government also. of 
course. constituted another act of intervention in the internal affairs 
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of Mexico. In addition, it is a stain on the honor of the United 
States. 

In connection with the embargo on arms and ammunition, and the 
promise of the American Government to the Mexican delegation and 
to the mediators not to permit American arms and ammunition to 
reach Carranza, I will state that Mr. Lind, personal representative 
of the President and active Carranza revolutionary agent, was then 
in Washington, extremely busy as a messenger between the Carranza 
revolutionary junta and the State Department; he was carryin 
orders from the revolutionary junta to the department. Mr. Lin 
stated generally that while no more Antilla incidents would occur, 
the revolutionaries had arranged to get all the arms and ammuni- 
tion they wanted; that this would be accomplished by having ships 
take out their papers to Habana and then go to Tampico; and that 
the American Government had consented to the evasion. I imme- 
diately called on Mr. Bryan and asked him if this were true, and he 
stated that it was. Mr. Brvan stated that these ships would take 
out papers to Habana, and that the American Government would 
have no official knowiedge that they were going to Tampico; that if, 
after they got out in the Gulf, they diverted their course the Ameri- 
can Government would have nothing to do with it, or, as Mr. Bryan 
insisted, the American Government would have no “ official knowl- 
edge.” Mr. Bryan seemed to draw a very marked distinction be- 
tween himself as Mr. Bryan and himself as Secretary of State. No 
further confirmation of the bad faith of the American Government. 
was needed. l 

Mr. Lind’s and Mr. Bryan’s words were made good. On June 6 a 
million cartridges were shipped on the steamship Sunshine from Gal- 
veston to Tampico. Thereafter the schooners Sunshine, Grampus, 
and Susan made six trips from Galveston to Tampico, each time 
carrying shipments of war materials to the Carranza revolutionaries; 
all these boats, according to the speech of Representative Rogers 
previously referred to, were consigned to Habana, but “ by stress o 
weather they were blown to Tampico.” 

An incident that occurred in the above conference with Mr. Bryan 
will indicate the type of mind that the Mexican delegation and the 
mediators had to deal with. Mr. Bryan stated, leaving aside for a 
moment the engagement of the American Government, that there 
was no reason why Carranza should not receive arms and ammuni- 
tion since Huerta had received them through the Ypiranga, the boat 
which, vou will remember, was the occasion of the landing at Vera 
Cruz according to Admiral Badger, and which unloaded its arms. 
and ammunition a few days later at Coatzacoalcos, a short distance 
south of Via Cruz. I reminded Mr. Bryan that Huerta felt no 
gratitude to the American Government for getting these munitions, 
as it was a case of bad management by the American Government. 
Mr. Bryan then stated that when Admiral Fletcher reported to the 
Government that these arms were being unloaded at Coalzicoaloo: 
the American Government thought there was a mistake and conse- 
quently did nothing until it was too late, as he had received assur- 
ances from the German ambassador to the effect that the Hamburg 
American Line would not deliver this cargo to Huerta; Mr. Bryan 
then thought a minute, and said that “No; he would not be posi- 
tive that the German ambassador had given this assurance.” He 
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then thought another minute and said that he was quite sure now 
that the German ambassador had not given such assurance. 

After the American and Mexican delegations had agreed that there 
would be a neutral] government as outlined above, it was arranged 
with the Mexican delegation that they should name several neutrals 
who would be considered by the American Government in the se- 
lection of one to be President of the new commission. The Mexican 
delegation and the American delegation discussed this matter for 
several days, and I discussed it several times with Mr. Bryan. The 
American Government did not seem to be able to make a choice, 
and something seemed to be the matter. Finally I had a conference 
with Mr. Bryan on June 6, in which the situation was defined. I 
quote from the translation of a letter I wrote to one of the Mexican 
delegates on June 7: 


I passed the entire day yesterday in conference with Mr. Garrison [Secretary 
of War] and Mr. Long, Chief of the Department of Latin-American Affairs 
in the State Department; in the afternoon I saw Mr. Bryan for a moment, 
and last night I was with this gentleman from 9 until after 11. 

The officials of the State Department, including Mr. Bryan, seemed to be 
very much preoccupied yesterday, but last night Mr. Bryan was again his nor- 
mal self, due no doubt te his conference with the President. 

Mr. Bryan, with admirable frankness, advised me of the attitude of the ad- 
ministration, in view of which you may deduce the result of the conference. 

The Government [American Government] considers that Huerta can not 
remain in power many days longer [Mr. Bryan states]; that everybody knew 
this when the conferences were initinted, and that since the authority of 
Huerta was doomed to disappear, and since Carranza was to enter into 
authority, the principal object of the conferences was and is now to carry 
out the inevitable without the shedding of blood and to transfer the Govern- 
ment of Mexico from the hands of Huerta to those of Carranza by penceful 
means. That if Carranza were placed under the necessity of conquering the 
capital he might not be able to contain his people in their desire to commit 
revenge; that a durable peace could not come as a result of compromise [this 
Was an exact repetition of what Cabrera had told me a day or two before]; 
that he thought the attitude of the Mexican delegation was arbitrary in in- 
sisting that Carranza should consent to an armistice, although he personally 
had tried to persuade him to accept this condition; that the Influence of 
Washington with the rebels was exaggerated, but that even if it did have 
suflicient influence the government would not exercise it for the reason 
that what the Mexican delegation asks is that the American Government. aid 
in perpetuating in Mexico, not Huerta but Huerta’s régime; that no effort 
of the Mexican delegation can induce the American Government to break 
with the Carrancista régime, which this Government considers has the 
support of the Mexican people and which will form the government which is 
destined to pacify the country, and with which the American Government 
must treat; that the government of Huerta had taken every pretext to insult 
the Government of the United States, and that when the proposition was made 
to Huerta through Lind that he consent to an armistice he had replied with 
insults, and that in view of his attitude he could not expect from Washington 
an attitude hostile to the rebels. 


I reminded Mr. Bryan that we had been dealing now for some 
time on the selection of a neutral for provisional President and 
that his attitude constituted a decided change, to which he agreed. 
I then reminded him that the Mexican delegation had participated 
in the conference and had induced Huerta to agree to resign on the 
representation and promise of the American Government that it 
would agree to a neutral as provisional President: at this Mr. Bryan 
became very much annoyed and stated: 


When you ean't keep a promise you can't keep it, and that is all there is to 
it: I don't want to hear any more about it. 
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I then asked Mr. Bryan if the American Government would con- 
sent to the appointment as provisional President of a constitution- 
alist who had not taken up arms—that is, a civilian constitution- 
alist—that if he would consent to this it would help to save the 
pride of the Mexican delegation and would also ie that the 
American Government was consistent in the doctrine it had laid 
down that it would not recognize in Latin-America any man who 
arose to power through force. Mr. Bryan thought over this for a 
long time, and then finally told me frankly that the American Gov- 
ernment would agree on nobody for provisional President but Car- 
ranza. I finally asked him, then, if the American Governmen 
would be consistent in the policy it had announced with regard to 
Huerta and would agree that since Carranza was to be provisional 
President he must not be a candidate for permanent President, and 
that the American Government would not recognize him as such. 
Mr. Bryan said, “ No; Carranza must be provisional President and 
permanent President.” This ended the conference. 

Since the American delegation to the Niagara conference had 
agreed that of the commission of five the President would be a 
neutral, their position was most embarrassing. A few days after I 
saw Mr. Bryan and reported the result of the conference to the 
Mexican delegation, the American delegation weakly proposed that 
this neutral Provisional President be Gen. Angeles or Gen. Natera, 
two revolutionary generals. This was so absurd that the Mexican 
delegates advised the mediators that they would not continue this 
cynical discussion. 

At about that time Villa decided to revolt against Carranza, and 
Carranza, fearing that he would lose out all around, sent word to the 
mediators that he would participate in the conference but that he 
would first have to consult his subordinates, with which maneuver he 
gained a little time. The mediators, anxious to end this humiliating 
conference, announced that since all international difficulties had been 
satisfactorily adjusted, it would be best to adjourn the conference and 
have the Huerta delegates and the Carranza delegates agree on a 
neutral government, independent of outside dictation. A few days 
later, when Carranza had adjusted his difficulties with Villa, he 
refused to participate in the conference. 

In this whole connection it is interesting to speculate on American 
prestige in Latin America. 

Mr. KrarruL. The committee is interested in having a true picture 
of the Carranza revolution from its inception to the time of his 
entry into Mexico City. Are you able to draw such a picture? 

Mr. Bucktey. The Carranza revolution, in spite of the encourage- 
ment it had received from the American Government, including the 
permission to introduce arms and munitions, had not progressed as 
rapidly as its friends had expected. The Mexican people soon per- 
ceived the purposes of the revolution and did not sympathize with 
it. At an early stage of the revolution, when Carranza was in Her- 
mosillo, Sonora, controlling a small portion of territory, he gave an 
interview to Mr. Hamilton Fyfe. a correspondent representing a large 
English newspaper, which shocked everybody who read it. and which 
confirmed abroad the impression that the Mexican people had already 
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gained of the purpose and nature of this new revolution for the re- 
demption of Mexico. This interview is as follows: 


“Have you any definite plans for land reform and other reforms?” .I in- 
quired. 

He thought a moment. Then he replied: “ The first necessity is the fair and 
free election of a President. The election which is proposed now will be a 
farce. In the disturbed state of our country it is impossible to hold a proper 
election. Large numbers of voters will not know anything about it. We 
Counstitutionalists refuse to recognize any President who may be returned at 
the fraudulent election. We shali execute anybody who does recognize him.” 

“I beg your pardon,” I said. “ Would you Kindly repeat your last state- 


ment?” 

I thought I must have misunderstood it. 

“We shall,” the general said calmly and as if he were making a perfectly 
natural remark, “ execute anyone who recognizes a President unconstitutionally 
elected and directly or indirectly guilty of participation in the murder of 
Madero.” l 

Carranza’s revolution never at any time had popular support. 
Carranza propagandists in the United States ask, if this is true, 
why the Carranza revolution prospered and why Carranza has not 
been overthrown. If a Government depends for its existence in 
Mexico on popular support, these propagandists might answer why 
it was Diaz remained in office for 35 years. The truth is that it does 
not matter what a great majority of the Mexican people think; the 
mass of the people have not the ability to think clearly, and have 
not the knowledge on which to base convictions, or the public spirit to 
act on them. As a matter of fact, the Carranza revolution suc- 
ceeded and the Carranza Government has remained in power, in the 
first place, because it has been backed by the American Government 
and, in the second place, because it has utilized the bandits of the 
country, who have the virility to make subject the entire Mexican 
population of 15,000,000, with the very valuable support, we must 
not forget, of the American Government. 

The irresponsibility of the mass of the people in Mexico is incom- 
prehensible to the average American. Where a city like Mexico City, 
with a population comprising 100,000 men, all Catholics, will per- 
mit a man like Obregon, and the 3,000 rufhans who comprised his 
army of occupation, to starve the city and take over 150 priests, 
march them through the streets of the city to jail, and-then load 
them in box cars and cattle cars and ship them out of the city, 
without making any resistance outside of a feeble manifestation. such 
a people have not the public spirit to establish a government based 
on their own will. 

I will not go into details of the Carranza revolution, and shall 
refer only to certain instances that will explain its nature. Even the 
peon schoolboy in Mexico knew that Carranza’s revolution was a 
revolution sponsored by the United States and that the American 
Government had placed Carranza in power. Both because Carranza 
and his followers are the type of Mexican that make the hatred of 
the American a religion, and also undoubtedly because of their sensi- 
tiveness to the reproach of their own people that thev were the 
puppets of the American Government, the Carrancistas devote a 
great part of their energy to mistreating the Americans and robbing 
them of their property. 

It had been thought up to the time of the Niagara conference that 
the American Government was more or less directing the policy and 
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guiding. the steps of the revolution. As a matter of tact, a fact 
easily ascertainable by those who are interested, the Mexican revo- 
lutionary junta in Washington was directing the Mexican policy 
of the American Government. During the course of the Niagara 
conference Mr. Bryan repeatedly gave me phonographic repeti- 
tions of statements that Mr. Cabrera and Mr. Vasconcelos had 
made to me earlier in the day. Mr. Bryan delayed many of his 
decisions during the course of the conference so as to ascertain 
what the revolutionary junta would advise or, rather, direct. The 
group of Americans whom I referred to during the first part of my 
testimony will within the next few weeks furnish to the committee 
detailed information showing the relations between the American 
Government and its representatives and the revolutionaries. At this 
time I will refer to only a few of the more important details. 

I had a conversation in 1914 with Luis Cabrera, in which Mr. 
Cabrera very frankly told me that the menace of the Americans in 
Mexico must be removed and that the only way to do this was to 
crive him out of the country and take his property. At a banquet 
given in Vera Cruz in the latter part of 1915 to Gen. Carranza, 
which was attended by the consuls of foreign countries, Cabrera 
dilated on the aims of the revolution and stated that the constitu- 
tionalists were going to confiscate American property and take over 
the American oil wells; and, turning pointedly to Mr. Canada, the 
American consul, he told him to report this to his President. Ca- 
brera’s tone was so offensive that the Cuban consul started to leave 
the meeting, but was restrained by Mr. Canada, who, being the 
American consul, had become accustomed to insults from the Car- 
ranza authorities. 

During the conversation above referred to as having taken place 
in Washington I told Mr. Cabrera that the American Government 
would not permit the Carranza government to drive the Americans 
out of Mexico and confiscate their property, as Mr. Cabrera stated 
the Mexican Government was going to do, whereupon Mr. Cabrera 
smiled and told me that he was surprised at the ignorance of the 
average American on public matters. He explained to me that Mr. 
Wilson was what he was pleased to term an advanced liberal, a great 
Democrat, whose concern was for the welfare of the people of the 
world and was not limited to the narrow bounds of the United 
States. Mr. Cabrera considered Mr. Wilson to be the same kind of a 
Democrat as he, Mr. Cabrera, was. He said that Mr. Wilson was 
cpposed to capital in Mexico and everywhere else in the world, no 
matter to whom the capital belonged, and that in expelling the 
American from Mexico the constitutionalists would receive the 
svmpathy of the American Government. The Carranza authorities 
have proceeded confidently on this theory and have never had the 
least fear of compulsion from the American Government and have 
regarded all protests from the American Government as being 
insincere and merely perfunctory. 

It would be tedious to refer to the conduct or words of the officials 
of the American Government to confirm this opinion of the Consti- 
tutionalists, and I will merely refer to an incident that occurred in 
Tampico in 1916. The Mexican employees of the refinery of the 
Pierce Oil Corporation had engaged in a strike, promoted by the 
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Carranza authorities, and proceeded to take possession of the refinery. 
When the American superintendent, Mr. Warren, demanded that the 
authorities give him possession of his company’s property, they paid 
no attention to him, and when the American Consul made similar 
demands the authorities did not even reply to his notes. The super- 
intendent: of the refinery went to the American consulate, and on 
finding there the commander of the American gunboats in the harbor, 
demanded of him that he and the property of his company be given 
protection, and stated that he was entitled to protection under the 
rules of international.law. The commander in question is a red- 
blooded American, who undoubtedly did not sympathize with the 
policy of his Government, but who possessed sufficient discernment 
to understand this policy perfectly. The naval commander informed 
Mr. Warren that, of course, he was entitled to protection under the 
rules of international law, but that he, the Captain, represented a 
government which had repudiated international law; that the Ameri- 
can squadron was there not to enforce international law, but to carry 
out the policy of the American Government, and that under this 
policy Americans abroad were not entitled to any protection what- 
ever; and regardless of his own opinions in the matter, he had no 
discretion, since his responsibility was to his Government, and he 
must, therefore, decline to give Mr. Warren or his property or any 
other American protection of any kind. 

Mr. Kearrun. From what source do you get the information as to 
the conversation you have just related 

Mr. Bucxtiey. I was standing in the Consulate when it happened, 
and I heard part of it and the Captain of the gunboat recounted this 
conversation to me just after it occurred. 

(Whereupon at 12:30 o’clock p. m. a recess was taken until 1.30 
o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 


Mr. KrarruL. You have mentioned Mr. John Lind, a personal 
representative of President Wilson who was sent to Mexico to elim- 
inate President Huerta. In December, 1914, Mr. Lind published a 
booklet on page 22 of which he refers to the improved prospects of 
Mexico under Carranza and says: “ The indications are promising. 
The discipline and restraint shown by the victorious Constitutional 
armies and their chiefs were most creditable and encouraging.” 
When was it that the victorious Constitutional armies under Mr. 
Carranza entered Mexico City ? 

Mr. Buckner. In August, 1914. 

Mr. Kearruu. I was present in Mexico City in August, 1914, and 
I know you were. Will vou give a description of what occurred 
there upon the entry into Mexico City of the victorious Constitu- 
tional armies of Carranza, with special reference to whether thev 
displaved discipline and restraint, and as to whether what they did 
was creditable and encouraging. 

Mr. Buexiry. The Carranza army. upon its entry into Mexico 
City. did not show the restraint that Mr. Lind speaks abont in the 
booklet you have just quoted. The armies committed all manner 
of excesses and the officers distributed among themselves the finest 
dwellings in Mexico City. where they held orgies for several months 
and which they eventually looted. They sold furniture to pawn- 
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shops and libraries to book dealers and wine to the different restau- 
rants in the city. It is notorious that what Mr. Lind states is not 
true, and his statement is merely the statement of a Carranza propa- 
gandist. 

Mr. Kearrut. Who was in command of the advance forces that 
entered Mexico City at that time? 

Mr. Bucktey. Gen. Alvaro Obregon. 7 

Mr. Kearrct. What class of people were his forces composed of ? 

Mr. Bucktey. Almost entirely of Yaqui Indians. 

Mr. Kearruut. Do you remember the house that Obregon himself 
occupied? 

Mr. Bucker. Yes; my recollection is that it was the Braniff home 
on the Paseo de la Reforma. 

Mr. KearruL. You have mentioned Joaquin D. Casasus as one 
of the so-called Cientificos and at one time an ambassador to the 
United States. Do you remember that his house was occupied by one 
of the Carrancista generals and subsequently looted ? 

Mr. Bucxuey. Yes; it was occupied by Gen. Lucio Blanco. Al- 
though my impression is that it was looted by another Constitution- 
alist officer after Blanco left it. 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you remember the circumstances of a certain 
American official, a close personal and political friend of Secretary 
Bryan, who occupied apartments in the Casasus home during the 
time of its occupancy by Gen. Blanco? 

Mr. Buckey. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you remember the official position that he held? 

Mr. Buckiey. Yes; my recollection is that he was collector of 
customs at Brownsville. 

Mr. Kearru.. Please proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Buckiey. Notwithstanding the assurances of Mr. Bryan and 
Mr. Lind that Villa was absolutely loyal to Carranza, the former did 
what nearly every revolutionary chief in the history of Mexico has 
done; he revolted against his civilian superior Carranza. Through 
the intervention of the American Government, which in its dealings 
with Mexico has persisted in ignoring the lessons of Mexican history, 
a convention was arranged between the Villa party and the Carranza 
party at Aguascalientes. Since this city was then in the territory 
of Villa, he did just what Carranza would have done if it had been ın 
his territory—surrounded the convention hall with troops and com- 
pelled the convention to name as President his own appointee Eula- 
ho Gutierrez, whereupon Carranza repudiated the action of the con- 
vention. Of course, the convention was opened, as all Mexican con- 
ventions are, with great ceremony, and in this ee att case a Mexi- 
can flag was desecrated by being kissed by each of the delegates as » 
pledge to abide by the decision of the convention. Later the flag 
was stolen by one of the delegates. 

The entire Republic of Mexico was then given over to a state of 
anarchy; Mexico City was taken and retaken time and again within 
a vear by Villistas, Zapatistas. and Carrancistas. Homes in Mexico 
City were looted and occupied by the different generals, the Carran- 
cistas distinguishing themselves in their barbarous conduct; churches 
were robbed, prominent Mexicans and foreigners were kidnapped, 
horses belonging to the diplomatic corps were stolen, several diplo- 
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mats were driven out of the country, and a general reign of terror 
continued. The American Government was al] the time assuring the 
American people that conditions in Mexico were rapidly approach- 
Ing one of peace, and was cooperating with the different revolutionary 
factions in keeping the truth from the American people. There was 
little train communication, and it took several weeks for a letter to 
reach the United States. Representatives of 17 nationalities in Mex- 
ico City organized a national committee which unofficially took 
charge of foreigners and their affairs in Mexico City. This committee 
made desperate etforts to convey the truth of the situation to the 
American people and to the outside world, but was unable to cope 
with the opposition of the American Government. 

American newspapers will not print a record of what has happened 
two or three weeks previously, and it was impossible to keep them ad- 
vised each day of happenings in Mexico. A rigid censorship was im- 
posed in Mexico City, and any newspaper men who were discovered 
sending out news unfavorable to the faction in charge was immedi- 
ately 33d; that is, expelled from the country. Americans for a while 
sent mail through the American diplomatic pouch, but when the 
American Government discovered that news of conditions in Mexico 
was being sent to the American people in this way, it forbade the 
further use of this diplomatic conduct. 

The international committee and the American subcommittee wired 
full reports of conditions to the American Government, and in vain 
begged this Government to publish their statements and appeals to 
the American people. The President replied that he must decline to 
do this for fear that the Carranza authorities might make reprisals 
on the foreigners sending these reports—rather unusual solicitude for 
their safety. 

Of all the leaders who had charge of Mexico City, Gen. Alvaro 
Obregon distinguished himself as the worst. It is not out of place 
. to remind the committee that Gen. Obregon is now a candidate for 
President and is actually posing in the United States as being 
pro-American. Obregon is regarded as the most bitter anti-Ameri- 
ean chief in the revolution. During the war, when it seemed that 
Germany was going to be successful, Obregon wrote a book on his 
record as a military leader, which was designed to serve as a basis 
for his appeal for the Presidency, and it was taken from the mails 
by the American authorities on its way to an American city to be 

rinted. Obregon in this book referred to the disdainful manner 
in which he had treated Paul Fuller and other representatives of the 
American Government. He stated that on occasions he refused to 
meet them, and always told them that Mexico was a free and inde- 
pendent country and would not tolerate any intervention on the part 
of the American Government; that he approved the attitude of his 
chief, Carranza, in his endeavors to form a union among Latin- 
American countries to oppose the designs of the Colossus of the 
North, etc. When Germany was defeated. Obregon modified his 
book somewhat and eliminated most of the anti-American pas- 
sages. Obregon is of the opinion, however, that there is no limit to 
the gullibilitv of the American people and expects the support of 
our Government in his aspiration for the Presidency. He and Pablo 
Gonzalez, the other prominent candidate for the Presidency, are 
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endeavoring now to compel foreign firms in Mexico, those which 
have not yet been run out of the country by themselves and their as- 
sociates, to contribute the greater part of the funds necessary for 
their campaign expenses. Of course, when such solicitations are 
made, funds must be advanced or reprisals will be visited. 

Obregon took charge of Mexico City and committed every out- 
rage that his ingenuity could suggest. There were at that time 
no trains to the north and only at rare intervals a train to Vera Cruz. 
The plight of 500,000 inhabitants can easily be imagined. Obregon 
decided to punish Mexico City for reasons that no civilized man 
could understand. He threw a cordon of troops around the city 
and would permit the introduction of only a limited amount of 
food; vegetables he allowed to enter only at certain hours of the 
day. he cut off train communications with Toluca, and at times with 
Puebla; his Yaqui Indians killed peaceful citizens in the suburbs of 
Mexico City, with the same motives that the Germans had in killing 
innocent people in Belgium—to terrorize the community; the electric 
lights were turned off after a certain hour each evening, and water 
was allowed to enter the city only at certain hours during the day; 
all the controllers were taken off the street cars and shipped to Vera 
Cruz with the result that the street car svstem of Mexico City was 
paralyzed and residents in suburbs had to walk from 3 to 10 
miles. These controllers could not be used at Vera Cruz, and the 
only purpose in taking them was to punish the people of Mexico 

‘ity. 

Obregon had entered Mexico City flying the black flag of anarchy. 
He made a compact with the I. W. W. whereby the latter were to 
join in the fight against Villa and be rewarded by owning the Re- 
public. Obregon made speeches and issued proclamations, all of 
which will be presented later to the committee, calling upon the rabble 
of Mexico City to loot the city and telling them that if they did he 
would do nothing to protect property. It was very difficult for him 
to get the rabble started, so he sent his troops to lead them in loot- 
ing a prominent church in the very center of the city, the Church 
of Santa Brigida, and also the adjoining parochial school. After 
the soldiers had started the looting the rabble went in and took 
even the tapestry off the walls and also took out the flooring. 
Some Americans and Mexicans became so indignant at the sight that 
they seized clubs and dispersed the mob. When Obregon heard of 
this he dispatched troops to the church, not to punish the mob for 
looting but to protect it against those who had interfered with the 
looting. The soldiers pursued the small group of American 
and Mexicans to the American Club, where the latter barricaded the 
doors and protected themselves against Obregon’s soldiers until 
the Brazilian Minister could arrive at the club and persuade the 
soldiers to desist. Obregon then delievered the church and parochial 
school to the I. W. W. to be used as their headquarters. 

In casting about for a means of looting the city Obregon imposed 
a tax of 20,000,000 pesos on business men, for the purpose, so he hu- 
morously alleged, of alleviating the condition of the poor. When 
Mexican business men tried to question him about the distribution of 
this money and suggested that the same be made under the supervision 
of a committee appointed by themselves, he had over 100 of these 
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men arrested and placed in the penitentiary. When the forcigners. 
under the leadership of the Americans, refused to pay this tax 
Obregon compelled them to close their houses of business, which 
were kept closed for several days, to the great suffering of the Mexi 
can people. 

Foreigners subscribed to a fund to be used by themselves in 
alleviating the condition of the poor, a condition induced by Obre- 
gon and his soldiers, and sent agents to Toluca and other places in 
the neighborhood of Mexico City to purchase large quantities of 
corn and wheat, which, however, they were not able to bring to 
Mexico City for the relief of the starving population in which 
Obregon had taken such an interest, because the revolutionary 
chiefs demanded the payment of graft before they would permit 
the use of trains for the transportation of foodstuffs. The inter- 
national committee wired to Mr. Bryan. asking him to use his in- 
fluence with his friends, the military chiefs, to permit the passage 
of foodstuffs, but to no avail. 

Mr. Kearrouu. I want to ask you about the international commit- 
tee. Who composed it? 

Mr. Bucxury. It was composed of the representatives of 17 
nationalities residing in Mexico City, most colonies sending one 
‘representative, and several colonies, such as the American, English. 
French, German, and Spanish, having two representatives on this 
committee. 

Mr. Kearrut. The representatives being elected by the respective 
colonies ? 

Mr. Bucxtey. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. I want to ask you further, were you present, and 
did you personally observe the occurrences that you have just been 
describing? 

Mr. Bucxuey. Yes; I was also a member of the international 
committee, chosen by the American Colony. 

Mr. Kearru-. Please proceed with your statement. 

Mr. Bucktey. As if Obregon was not satisfied to starve the popu- 
lation of Mexico City, he decided to outrage their religious senti- 
ments, and arrested over 150 priests, marched them through Mexico 
City, and imprisoned them for a day or two. When the populace 
started to demonstrate against such outrageous treatment, he had 
his troops fire into them, killing several people and stopping the 
public manifestation. Obregon then took these unfortunate priests, 
put them in box cars and cattle cars and shipped them down to 
Vera Cruz. l 

The opinion that the American Government formed of Obregon 
and Carranza is shown by the note which it had Silliman deliver to 
Carranza in Vera Cruz at that time and which it transmitted to Obre- 

on through the Brazilian Minister in Mexico City. The note is as 
Pilos: 

We have been anxious and perplexed over the statements in dispatches frorn 
Mexico City regarding the situation there, and have concluded that the best 
course at present is for you immediately to see Gen. Carranza and present to 
him a most earnest and emphatic note in the following sense: 

The Government of the United States has noted with increasing concern the 
reports of Gen. Obregon's utterances to the residents of Mexico City. The 


Government believes they tend to incite the populace to commit outrages in 
which {innocent foreigners within Mexican territory, particularly in the City of 
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Mexico. may be involved. This Government is particularly impressed with 
Gen. Obregon’s suggestions that he would refuse to protect not only Mexicans 
but foreigners in care of violence, and that his present manifestu is a fore- 
runner of others more disastrous in effect. In this condition of affairs the 
Government of the United States is informed that the City of Mexico may soon 
be evacuated by the Constitutionalist forces, leaving the populace without pro- 
tection against whatever faction may chooe to occupy it, thus shirking the 
responsibility which may happen as a result of the instigation to lawlessness 
before und after the evacuation of the city. 

The Government of the United States is led to believe that a deplorable 
situation has been willfully brought about by Constitutionalist leaders and 
forces upon a populace submissive to their incredible demands, and to punish 
the city on account of refusal to comply with them. When a factionak leader 
preys upon a starving city to compel obedience to his decrees by inciting out- 
lawry, and at the same time ues means to prevent the city from being sup- 
plied with food, a situation is created which it is impossible for the United 
States to contemplate longer with patience. Conditions have become intoler- 
able and can no longer be endured. 

The Government of the United States therefore desires Gen. Obregon and 
Gen. Carranza to Know that it has, after mature consideration, determined 
that if, as a result of the situation for which they are responsible, Americans 
will suffer by reason of the conduct of the Constitutionalist forees in the City 
of Mexico, or because they fail to provide means of protection to life and 
property, will hold Gen. Obregon and Gen. Carranza personally responsible 
therefor. Having reached this determination with the greatest consideration, 
the Government of the United States will take such measures as are expedient 
to bring to account those who are personally responsible for what may occur. 


The reply of Carranza is of academic interest in that it has some 
typical examples of bombastic misrepresentation and falsehood, in 
which Carranza has so cynically engaged in his correspondence with 
the American Government. I will quote only a few excerpts from 
this reply: 


Although the terms in which this note is worded would afford me cause for 
not answering it. it is my wish. notwithstanding, that my silence be not con- 
strued as a justification of the charges contained in the same. I have tried to 
put aside for the moment references which are made to my personal responsi- 
bility and, looking only for the good of my country and for the benefit of the | 
cause which the Mexican people has entrusted to me, I thought it my duty to 
answer it at once. 

Reserving the privilege of answering more fully and in detail through the 
customary diplomatic channels the note referred to lately, I take this opportu- 
nity to stute, in an earnest and emphatic way, that Gen. Obregon has never 
intended to incite the hungry populace of the City of Mexico to commit out- 
rages of any character. He has not prevented in any way the entrance of food 
supplies in Mexico City, but on the contrary he has facilitated such importa- 
tion. He has not created willfully the distressing conditions which prevail at 
present in the City of Mexico, but he has done everything in his power to 
alleviate them. Such situation is the consequence, painful but unavoidable, of 
the state of war In which we are and which for the first time has really reached 
the City of Mexico, but it has been aggravated by the conduct of the merchants, 
who openly, defiantly, and with concert of action closed their commercial estab- 
listments in the moments of grentest public distress as a protest against the 
humanitary rellef tax that Gen. Obregon imposed. 

In the face of the charges expressed by the international committee in their 
complaint to the State Department, I point you to the fact that Gen. Obregon 
has been in possession of the City of Mexico since the 26th of January until to- 
day, without mobs, assassinations, lootings, or any other of the outrages which 
are apt to occur and which frequently do in times of war. During all this 
time large amounts of food supplies have been taken Into Mexico City, and 
large quantities of supplies have been distributed among the distressed people, 
and, besides, other important measures have been taken looking to further relief, 
which I will mention in detail at the proper time. 

It was only three days ago that the State Department at Washington directed 
the attention of the American residents in the City of Mexico to your former 
advice that they should retire from the country unti) the condition should be 
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settled. It is my most earnest wish that the other foreign residents will fol- 
low a line of conduct similar to the one suggested by you to the American 
residents, for the adoption of such a course would be the wisest measure that 
can be tuken to avoid the consequences so much feared. 


Obregon was in Mexico City in February and a part of March, 
1915. The above reply of the Carranza Government to the American 
Government is dated March 9, 1915. In view of Carranza’s assur- 
ances contained in the above note to the effect that the people in 
Mexico City had not suffered from lack of food, and that everything 
was being done to feed these people, it is interesting to refer to a 
report made by representatives of the American Red Cross just three 
eve later, on June 7, in which they quote Carranza as stating 
that— 


The latest military successes have palpably made certain the triumph of our 
cause, For this reason I have decided to permit the free exportation of food 
to the City of Mexico. 


The report of the Red Cross representatives in Vera Cruz is as 
follows: 


First Chief Carranza gave out the other day that he would “ permit food sup- 
plies to go to Mexico City ” in view of the “ great victories gained recently by 
the Constitutionalist Army.” 

This was a virtual confession that the first chief had not been permitting 
food to reach Mexico City theretofore, but would do so now in a spirit of mag- 
nanimity, because some success had come to his armies. The leading editorial 
in El Democrata. a Constitutionalist organ of Vera Cruz, lavishly praised 
First Chief Carranza for his “great heart” in showing the “magnanimity of a 
conqueror,” and permitting the exportation of food to the starving people of 
the most important city of Mexico. 

The editorial called attention to the alleged fact that the people of the City 
of Mexico were all enemies of the ConstitutionalHst cause, because they were 
happy when Gen. Alvaro Obregon (who did his best to starve them) withdrew 
with his forces, but said that the noble-hearted first chief, in spite of this enmity 
to his cause, would let the people have food if anyone cared to send it to them. 
It must be understood that the Constitutionalists were not bothering them- 
selves to relieve the distress by sending any food to the starving women and 
children, but that they would no longer put obstacles in the way of anyone 
else sending it. 

First Chief Carranza, the man who declared that he is fighting for the 
liberty of the people, who is always on the side of the poor and the oppressed, 
sent his permission to his confidential agent in Washington, apparently to give 
to the State Department. or to the Red Cross Society. The exact wording of the 
message from the first chief was as follows: 

“The latest military successes have palpably made certain the triumph of 
our cause. For this reason I have decided to permit the free exportation of 
food to the City of Mexico.” 


While the Mexican people were starving the Carranza officials were 
looting the country and exporting hides, corn and beans, as well as 
furniture and evervthing else of value. That the American Gov- 
ernment was cognizant of this, and of the bad inipression that the 
attitude of the Carranza authorities would produce on the outside 
world, is shown by the note transmitted by the State Department to 
Mr. Silliman on June 18, 1915, from which I quote the following: 

In your conversation with Gen. Carranza mention that while the Buford 
was unloading 60,000 pounds of corn ane beans consigned to the consulate for 
charitable distribution to relieve famine conditions, and while meat, corn, and 
other provisions were becoming searce in Vera Cruz, the Ward Line steamer 
Mexico loaded roughly 100,000 pounds of beans for export to New York. Such 


events, presumably with the sanction of the Carranza government, have had 
wide circulation in the United States us well as similar acts by Federal au- 
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thorities in the north, and are producing an extremely bad impression as to the 
motives of leaders who allow such practices, when it is well Known that the 
food supply of Mexico is at the famine point, and that the President of the 
United States has been in the necessity of appealing to the American people 
for assistance to satisfy the starving in Mexico. 

On July 23, 1915, the American Government sent another note 
to the Carranza government, through Mr. Silliman, in which it is 
shown that the American Government was fully informed of condi- 
tions in Mexico, the note also being important because it admits the 
responsibility of the United States to the rest of the world for condi- 
tions in Mexico. There have been charges that Mr. Bryan, while 
Secretary of State, made definite assurances to European Govern- 
ments to the effect that if they would permit the American Govern- 
ment to handle the Mexican situation in its own way this Govern- 
ment would be responsible to the European Governments for all 
damages their nationals might suffer. It is said that for this reason 
European Governments have not been so vitally concerned with the 
Mexican situation, because of their faith in their abilitv to collect 
the damages from the American Government. Among other things, 
this note contains the following statement: 

This Government feels that the critical time has come when the choice 
which is now made by the constitutionalist leaders will practically determine 
the success or failure of the Government they mean to set up and the reforms 
that they hope to effect. We venture to say this becnuse of our earnest 
sympathy with the main purposes of the constitutionalists and our desire 
to be of permanent service to them in bringing Mexico out of her troubles. 
We have been forced by circumstances into a position in which we must 
practically spenk for the rest of the world. It is evident that the United States 
is the only first-class power that enn be expected to take the initiative in 
recognizing the new government. It will in effect act as the representative of 
the other powers of the world in this matter, and will unquestionably be 
held responsible by them for the consequences. 

Mr. Kearrun. Will vou proceed now to relate the incidents leading 
up to the recognition of Carranza by this Government as head of the 
de facto government of Mexico. including the proceedings of what is 
known as the Pan American Conference? 

Mr. Bucktey. Conditions in Mexico had become so intolerable that 
even the American Government had to take official notice of them. 
The patience of this Government seemed to be exhausted with the 
continuation of anarchy in Mexico and with the contemptuous 
treatment it had received from the revolutionary chiefs it had 
placed in power. 

On the 2d dav of June. 1915, Mr. Wilson issued his famous 
appeal, in which he called upon the chiefs of the three factions to 
adjust their differences. with the threat of supporting those who 
agreed to compromise. or, possibly, of intervening. 

Villa and Zapata immediately agreed to arbitrate their differences, 
but Carranza defied the American Government, whereupon the 
American Government recognized Carranza. 

When Carranza refused to submit his differences to arbitration 
and insisted that Mexico was a free and sovereign Republic and 
that he would not permit foreign dictation, Mr. Wilson pursued 
his customary policy of appealing directly to Carranza’s subordi- 
nates and sent messages to all of them. These subordinates referred 
him back to Carranza. 
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The American Government was apparently greatly incensed at the 
action of Carranza, and gave every indication that it had finished 
with him and would withdraw its support, for it ceased its policy of 
prohibiting the news with regard to Mexico from reaching the 
American newspapers, and for a period of several months the Ameri- 
can press contained long and authoritative accounts of outrages in 
Mexico, showing the inability of the Carranza government to estab- 
lish peace, and the incapacity and corruption of the leaders. This 
was continued until Carranza was recognized, whereupon the Ameri- 
can Government immediately shut down on the truth being given 
cut to the newspapers. An interesting incident in this respect oc- 
curred in connection with the Red Cross Society. The Red Cross had 
solicited funds for use in Mexico, and was distributing food among 
the starving people, when Carranza decided that his Latin pride 
would not permit him to allow this to continue—his Latin pride did 
not seem to interfere with his permitting his officials to loot the Re- 
public. The Red Cross office in Washington had been giving out the 
reports of conditions in Mexico to the American press, and contin- 
ued to do so after the recognition of Carranza, notwithstanding the 
fact that the executive branch of the Government had decided that 
the truth about conditions should no longer be given to the American 
people. Mr. Tumulty. soon phoned the director of the Red Cross 
and reprimanded her for this conduct and told her to stop it. 

The Pan-American conference is interesting now, principally be- 
cause it indicates the shifty attitude of the American Government 
with regard to Mexico and the absence of a policy of any kind. 

Preparations were being made for the election, and the Democratic 
National Committee insisted that something be done about Mexico, 
that it be not permitted to continue in a state of anarchy until the 

residential election of 1916. With the idea of placing the responsi- 

lity on Latin-America, the ministers in Washington of Argentine, 
Brazil, Chile, Bolivia, Uruguay. and Guatemala, were called into 
this conference. 

The American Government then went through the form, at the 
first meeting of the conference in New York, of giving to the bright 
Latin Americans the benefit of the American Government’s supe- 
rior knowledge of conditions in Mexico. As I have stated before, 
the Latin Americans were, of course, entirely conversant with con- 
ditions in Mexico, some of whom had lived there, and for the very 
obvious reasons that have already been explained, did not sympa- 
thize with the attitude of the American Government in supporting 
bandits in Mexico and thus establishing a precedent for later pro- 
moting revolutions in their own countries and overthrowing the very 
governments which they represented. After a hundred years of ex- 
perience, all of South and Central America is ruled by the class that 
ruled in Mexico in the time of Diaz—the so-called “Cientificos.” 
One can imagine the sympathy that these gentlemen had with the 
attitude of the American Government in overthrowing in Mexico 
the very type of government that they represented in South and 
Central America. 

At the time the American Government called the Pan American 
conference it had the intention of backing Francisco Villa, and 
shaped its plans accordingly. With the idea of giving to the Latin 
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American diplomats the benefit of the superior kowledge of the 
American Government of conditions in Mexico, it decided to send 
to the first session of the Pan American Conference one of the many 
personal representatives of the President. The last personal repre- 
sentative of the President to visit Mexico was Duval West, of San 
Antonio. Tex., who had only recently returned from Mexico, and 
- who had traveled all over the country and had met all the revolu- 
tionary leaders, and it was but logical that the American Govern- 
ment should have given to their Latin American associates the benefit 
of their latest advices and have sent Mr, West to report to those 
gentlemen. There was, however, a great obstacle to having Mr. 
West do this, because this gentleman had returned and told the 
truth about conditions in Mexico and reported that all the factions 
were composed of bandits. The American Government, therefore, 
instead of sending West to the conference, selected Mr. Paul Fuller, 
of New York, who had been to Mexico a year before as a special 
representative and who had come back, as was usual with most per- 
sonal representatives, a confirmed adherent of one of the factions— 
in this case the Villa faction. 

Mr. Fuller appeared before this conference and astounded the 
Latin Americans by explaining to them that Villa was a splendid 
leader with high ideals; he told them that Villa had a well- 
disciplined army of thousands of men, although everyone of the 
Latin-American delegates knew that Villa had been driven to the 
very frontier of the United States and had taken refuge in Juarez. 
Mr. Fuller proved that Villa was a leader of high ideals by produc- 
ing the Villa revolutionary program, which he himself had trans- 
oats There could, of course, be no more conclusive proof than 
this ! 

The Pan American conference was then adjourned for a few days 
for the ostensible purpose of enabling the Latin Americans to fully 
digest Mr. Fuller’s report; as a matter of fact, the conference was: 
adjourned for the purpose of giving the American Government time 
to complete arrangements to back Villa. Villa had just a few days 
before, not fully realizing apparently that the American Govern- 
ment was contemplating recognizing him, gathered together the mer- 
chants in Chihuahua and robbed them. Gen. Scott, Chief of Staff 
of the American Army, was rushed to El Paso for a conference with 
Villa. I do not know what happened at the conference, although 
we have Villa’s version for a part of it, but the fact remains that 
immediately after the conference Villa rushed back to Chihuahua, 
returned the loot to the merchants and, to show his indignation, had 
several of his followers executed, presumably for having robbed the 
merchants under his orders. This produced a fine impression upon 
the uninitiated. 

The Latin-American delegates to the Pan American conference were, 
of course, not among the uninitiated. All these shrewd gentlemen 
knew just exactly what the American Government was doing and 
followed all of its steps and the steps of its devious confidential 
agents with great interest. | 

In this connection it is interesting to note that for reasons that 
it is difficult to understand the American Government had always 
been extremely fond of Villa, and he was decidedly their pet. Gen. 
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Scott found great pleasure in having his picture taken with Villa; 
he seemed to be flattered by the association. When the committee 
of Tampico oil men conferred with the President shortly after the 
taking of Vera Cruz. the President was gracious enough to tell them 
something about conditions in Mexico and assured them that * Villa 
is the safest man in Mexico to tie to.” 

During the progress of the Niagara conference. Mr. Brvan asked 
nie, upon my suggesting that Villa would undoubtedly revolt against 
Carranza, where I had received my information. to which I replied 
that I had received it from a perusal of Mexican history, which 
shows no instance of a Mexican chief winning a revolution and hand- 
ing the fruits over to a civilian. Mr. Bryan smiled with the assur- 
ance of a man who possesses inside information and told me that he 
knew that Villa was loyal to Carranza because Villa himself had 
assured him of the fact. This, of course, was final. Mr. Bryan also 
stated that Villa was an idealist and that reports to the contrarv were 
all manufactured by the Cientificos and Wall Street. He said that, 
of course, Villa had committed some outrages, but those had oc- 
curred early in his career; that the American Government, realizing 
his possibilities, had sent Gen. Scott to confer with him, who advised 
him that under the rules of civilized warfare it was not considered 
proper to kill prisoners, and when he showed Villa a book containing 
the rules of warfare Villa evinced such an interest in this discovery 
that he asked Scott for the book. Villa did not know before, ap- 

arently, that it was wrong to commit murder; since that moment he 
had become a changed man. A few years later the American Gov- 
ernment apparently discovered that Villa had reverted to his original 
occupation of being a bandit. 

An attorney from Washington appeared in New York a few davs 
after the first session of the Pan American conference and asked for 
a meeting with two Mexican gentlemen who had been driven out of 
Mexico and who belonged to that class which the American Govern- 
ment insisted had been exploiting the Mexican people for years. The 
attorney in question represented himself to be on a mission from 
Mr. Lansing. The Mexicans wished to satisfy themselves that this 
was the case and asked me to investigate the matter, as I was in New 
York at the time. I telephoned a man in Washington and asked 
him to call on an official of the State Department and ascertain 
whether the gentleman in question was really representing Mr. Lan- 
sing, to which he replied that he was. The conference then took place 
and this representative proposed to the so-called Cientificos that thev 
combine with Villa and receive the backing of the American Gov- 
ernment, which they indignantly refused to do on the ground that 
they would not associate with bandits. 

A few days later Mr. McCombs, chairman of the Demccratic 
National Committee, called on the same two gentlemen and suggested 
the possibility of their party receiving the backing of the American 
Government in view of the fact that Carranza refused to participate 
in the conference and that Villa and Zapata were too weak to justify 
the backing of the American Government. Mr. McCombs stated that 
he would have to return to Washington for a consultation with 
regard to details. and a few days later he and another member of 
the Democratic National Committee. whose name I do not care to 
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mention, and Senator J. Hamilton Lewis, returned to New York to 
confer with the two Mexican leaders. They stated that they were 
authorized by the President of the United States to conclude a deal. 
The Mexicans at this conference suggested that this was a very grave 
matter and since they did not have a perfect command of English 
and had little experience in dealing with Americans, and that I 
represent them in the negotiations. .Whereupon the three Ameri- 
cans named one of their own number as their representative. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Do you desire the committee to understand that the 
three men who appeared in New York assumed to represent the 
President of the United States in these negotiations? 

Mr. Bucktey. Yes. I do not know whether they really repre- 
sented the President, but I do know that they stated that they repre- 
sented the President. On carrying on negotiations for a day or two 
the representative and I failed to reach a definite agreement. 

The Latin-American diplomats, for reasons that J have already 
mentioned, were almost without exception opposed to the recognition 
of Carranza. After finding that it would be impossible to make a 
satisfactory arrangement with other factions, the American Govern- 
ment decided to recognize Carranza and called the final meeting of 
the conference. 

When the Latin-American representatives went to the tinal meet- 
ing they went there knowing that they would be enlled upon to 
recognize Carranza and also went there with the feeling which had 
been derived from reports that had been very assiduously circulated. 
that if they did not recognize Carranza the alternative wouid be 
armed intervention by the United States. While the Latin Americans 
did not want Carranza, they, of course, did not want armed inter- 
vention, especially armed intervention coming as a result of a Latin 
American Conference. When the representatives of the American 
Government proposed the recognition of Carranza they reluctantly 
consented. 

The Latin-American representatives in this case showed the weak- 
ness that men of their race usually show in a crisis. There is every 
reason to believe that the American Government did not intend to 
intervene at that time. Asa matter of fact, by agreeing to the recog- 
nition of Carranza the Latin-American delegates agreed to a policy 
that led inevitably to intervention; they agreed, against their own 
judgment. to recognize as President of Mexico a man who was 
doomed to failure, and the result of the failure promised to be armed 
intervention. Whatever the Mexican people may hold against the 
American Government as being responsible for their plight and 
their suffering—and there is no doubt that the American Govern- 
ment is largely responsible—the Latin-American countries repre- 
sented in this conference shared the responsibility, and history will 
convict them of failing at a critical stage in the development of 
Latin-American relations in courage to take the resolution prompted 
by their best judgment. If the Latin-American representatives had 
declined to recognize Carranza, the American Government would not 
have dared to do so, especially after having convoked the Latin- 
American conference. l 

True to the policy of the American Government with regard to 
Mexico. inspired dispatches from Washington appeared in the press 
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the next morning to the effect that Latin America had achieved a 
great diplomatic triumph and had forced the United States to 
recognize Carranza. This false report was, of course, given out for 
the purpose of laying a predicate for placing the responsibility on 
Latin America in the event that Carranza should fail. 

Mr. Kearruut. I think the next epoch in the progress of events is 
that which culminated in what is known as the conference of the 
American-Mexican commission, and leading up to that the commit- 
tee would like to have you touch upon the incidents of the Columbus 
raid, the Pershing expedition, and the proceedings and result of the 
conference of the American-Mexican commission. 

Mr. Bucxtey. I do not recall the details of the Columbus raid, 
except that it was a raid by Villa troops on an American town, in 
which several Americans lost their lives. I do know the version of 
Villa’s follewers as to the cause of this raid, which might be inter- 
esting to the committee. 

Those followers have always claimed that when Gen. Scott, the 
friend of Villa, met him the last time at El Paso he solemnly 
promised, in his capacity as representative of the American Gov- 
ernment, that this Government would never recognize Carranza. 
Villa reported this to his agency in New York at the time of the Pan- 
American conference. His followers claim that Villa raided Co- 
lumbus in revenge for this alleged deception by the American Gov- 
ernment. 

I do not recall the details of the Pershing expedition, except that 
it accomplished nothing. In order to consider the differences that 
existed between the two Governments and to determine the bases 
on which the expedition would be withdrawn, the American-Mexi- 
can Commission met, composed of Luis Cabrera and Alberto Pani, 
representing Mexico, Mr. Franklin K. Lane, Mr. John Mott, and 
Judge George Gray, of Delaware, representing the United States. 

The net result of this conference was that, after negotiating for 
weeks, an agreement was entered into which was summarily set 
aside by Carranza. The conference is remembered by Americans 
in Mexico because of the impression given out that Mr. Lane and 
his associates from that time on would handle the Mexican situa- 
tion; that the President had turned it entirely over to them. I 
know that Mr. Lane at least took this view very seriously. After 
the conference had broken up Mr. Lane issued a strong statement 
to the press, in which he showed plainly that he considered that the 
final decision in Mexican matters had been turned over to himself 
and his associates. Mr. Lane plainly stated that the Pershing expe- 
dition would not be withdrawn until Carranza came to his terms; 
that the American people were a pacific people, but, thank God, 
were not pacifists. A few days after this brave declaration of 
American policy was issued by Mr. Franklin K. Lane, Mr. Wilson, 
summarily and apparently without even consulting Mr. Lane, with- 
drew the troops from Mexico. 

This conflict. like all other conflicts between the American Govern- 
ment and Carranza, resulted in a victory for the latter. 

Mr. Kearrvyi. You have several times referred to a large number 
of personal representatives of President Wilson who at various 
times operated in Mexico. Are you prepared to make a statement in 
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general respecting those representatives and also with respect to 
the several representatives in particular? 

Mr. Bucxuey. Yes. Having discarded the methods usually em- 
ployed in international matters, the President sent a swarm of per- 
sonal representatives into Mexico, and the State Department, 1mi- 
tating this policy, also sent a number of special representatives. At 
times several representatives would be dealing with the same fac- 
tion, all claiming to represent the real views of the State Department. 
Often the representatives of Carranza would also be selected to rep- 
resent the American Government in its dealings with Carranza. 

Representatives were sent to each faction—the Villa faction, the 
Zapata faction, and the Carranza faction—and they became itinerant 
diplomats, traveling through the country with the chiefs of the vari- 
ous factions. These gentlemen, almost without exception, became 
ardent admirers and advocates of the cause of the particular faction 
to which they were accredited, and instead of representing the Amer- 
ican Government and people they represented the factions in ques- 
tion to the American Government. Their one concern was for the 
advancement of the particular group in question, and they seemed 
never to be concerned with the prestige of the American people and 
the welfare of Americans in Mexico. They never hesitated to advise 
Americans who appealed to them for help that under the new order 
of things they were not entitled to any help, that they had no busi- 
ness in Mexico, had been ordered to leave repeatedly, and that their 
presence in Mexico merely served to hinder the Mexican revolution- 
aries in carrying out their program for the betterment of the Mexi- 
can peon and the establishment of a democratic government. 

The majority of these gentlemen became the paid representatives 
of different factions on their return to the United States, and 
detailed evidence will be presented to the committee of the financial 
connections of a number of them with the different factions, if 
desired. The majority of these special representatives seem to have 
had strong business inclinations. 

The most distinguished of these representatives undoubtedly was 
Mr. John Lind, who has already been referred to as having been 
selected because of his ignorance of Mexican affairs. Mr. Lind still 
gives evidence of being as ignorant of Mexican affairs as he was on 
the day of his appointment. During the Niagara conference I had 
a talk with Mr. Lind and found that this gentleman divided Mexico 
into two classes, the Mexican from the north and the Mexican from 
the south; just where the dividing fell he did not specify. The 
Mexican from the north, he said, had been influenced by American 
ideas and ideals, had become democratic in his instincts and aspira- 
tions, was courageous, honest and trustworthy, and American; the 
Mexican from the south, on the contrary, was still affected by what 
Mr. Lind was pleased to term European traditions; he was back- 
ward, revengeful, monarchical in his tastes, and was altogether bad. 
This revolution, so Mr. Lind stated, was really a civil war between 
the north and the south, in which we, the American people, must see 
to it that the north won out. 

Mr. Lind was obsessed with three ideas: A most sensitive regard 
for his own dignity as representative of the President of the United 
States; the theory just. stated that people from the northern part of 
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Mexico were superior to those from the southern part; and an intense 
hatred of the Catholic Church. His hatred for Huerta became a per- 
sonal feeling; it was impossible for him to mention Huertas name 
without indulging in profanity. Huerta had outwitted and humili- 
ated him, and Lind could not forget it. He had gone to Mexico on a 
most ridiculous mission, a demand for the abdication of the President 
of a supposedly sovereign Republic, a mission which no man with any 
experience in world affairs would ever have undertaken, and had 
consequently become the laughingstock of both Mexicans and Ameri- 
cans. Lind seemed to blame Huerta for this situation, instead of 
blaming himself or his chief. I stated before that in his humiliation 
he was quite willing that the Army and Navy of the United States be 
used to avenge him. He has been opposed to armed intervention ever 
since, when it has been suggested that the Army and the Navy of the 
United States be used to protect American citizens in Mexico. 

Mr. Lind is typical of that provincial American, who, in need of 
civilization himself, wants to civilize the rest of the world. He be- 
lieved in forcing American ideas on Mexicans whether they wanted 
them or not and for some reason, incomprehensible to the American 
in Mexico, selected Carranza as his instrument. 

In private conversation Mr. Lind attributed all the ills of Mexico 
to the influence of the Catholic Church, and argued that this institu- 
tion in Mexico must be destroyed. In a conversation with Mr: 
O’Shaughnessy, on a remark of the latter that he had just received a 
report to the effect that several Catholic priests had been killed, Mr. 
Lind stated that this was good news, that the more Catholic 
priests they killed in Mexico the better it would suit him, and the 
more pleased the President would be. In Washington, in a conversa- 
tion that took place during the Pan-American conference, when it 
was reported that the United States would not recognize Carranza, 
Mr. Lind exclaimed to the chairman of the International committee 
of Mexico City, “My God, poor Mexico will fall back into the 
clutches of the Catholic Church!” 

Mi. Lind has been an active propagandist for the Carrancistas 
since his return from Mexico. I will be glad to give the committee 
further details if it desires. 

The Rev. John R. Silliman, after years of faithful effort in Mexico, 
became a missionary and dairyman in Saltillo. He had sold milk to 
Carranza, the governor of the State, and the relation of dairvman 
and governor persisted throughout the time that Silliman represented 
the President before Carranza. Just what qualified Mr. Silliman to 
represent the President in Mexico has been a mystery to Americans 
who knew Silliman. 

He was always a pathetic figure. His very walk was apologetic. 
While engaged in social intercourse he seemed to fear that Carranza 
would appear on the scene and rebuke him. When Americans ap- 
pealed to him for protection and redress he would explain to them 
that while he sympathized with them he could not mention such 
matters to Carranza because Carranza would send an adverse report 
to the President about him and he might lose his job. 

Even Mr. David Lawrence, another personal representative of 
the President, who has since been a very active propagandist for 
the Carrancistas, was shocked at Silliman’s ineptitude. In a report 
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to the State Department, sent in 1915 from Vera Cruz, Mr. Lawrence 
stated that: 


The situation here with respect to representation of the United States Gov- 
ernment is indescribably aggravating. Our influence is virtually zero. We do 
not even get our protests or messages before Carranza, Silliman. privately 
told me the situation seemed hopeless. * * * Carranza told me in con- 
versation that Canada was an enemy of his cause, sending bad reports to the 
Department of State, and that Silliman was all right. Investigation among 
authoritative and well-informed persons shows Canada has told the truth. 
Carranza has not granted audience to Silliman in nearly three weeks, Yester- 
day when Silliman had appointment with Carranza, latter instead went 
parading with his troops, leaving word that foreign secretary was authorized 
to take up anything Silliman had. Foreign secretary [Aguilar] is inexperienced 
boy. Even your most urgent representations are handled in this indirect and 
fruitless way. 

Carranza has taken advantage of his old friendship with Silliman to turn 
him down repeatedly, and Silliman is not the forceful kind of personality who 
would insist on an audience in the muue of his Government. * * + Nilli- 
man has worked faithfully and loyally, but tells me privately he is discouraged 
and believes our recent strong notes and Latin-American appeals have caused 
Strained relations. * * * He told me the point had been reached where 
threats of foree and strong notes only aggravate Carranza, and that he is not 
afraid of us, because he is confident we do not dare to intervene, In this con- 
nection I offer the following plan for your consideration. First, that new 
representative be sent here, fully conversant with Government point of view, 
so that Carranza will understand that this representative is fully supported 
by the Government at every stage. * * * Irrespective of what our future 
policy is to be, the situation here would seem to demand that some one be 
selected who will talk earnestly, forcefully, and insistently to Carranza, and 
who will not hesitate to inform Carranza whenever occasion arises that his 
refusal to receive the representative of the United States bearing urgent com- 
munications would be considered indication of a desire not to remain on 
friendly terms with the United States. Canada has gotten results by this 
method and is respected by Carranza, but is not persona grata now, 


Incidentally, you will note in the above telegram, especially where 
Mr. Lawrence states that Mr. Canada had reported the truth about 
Carranza to the State Department, that Mr. Lawrence’s impression 
of Carranza was not so very favorable. A few days later, following 
a banquet to Carranza that he attended, this gentleman had a change 
of heart, which change has persisted to the present day. 

Silliman became so subservient to Carranza that he referred to the 
Carranza cause as “our cause” and to the Carrancistas as “ we.” 

A ludicrous situation was brought about in a conversation that 
Silliman had with Mr. Cornelio Gertz, the German consul in Vera 
Cruz, which was covered in a dispatch to the New York Herald in 
the fall of 1915, which is in part as follows: 


According to passengers arriving here [Galveston], all Vera Cruz is grinning 
over the story of a recent interview between Mr. Gertz, the German consul, and 
John R. Silliman, representative of the American State Department near First 
Chief Carranza. The story was told by Mr. Gertz himself as a good joke on 
Mr. Silliman, but there are a good many Americans in Vera Cruz who see 
more cause for sadness than laughter in Mr. Silliman’s alleged partiality to 
the pronoun “we” under such conditions. 

The story, as told by Mr. Gertz, is that he called upon Mr. Silliman the other 
day and asked whether there was any news and whether there was any change 
in the situation. 

“Oh, things are looking very much brighter,” said Mr. Silliman; “ conditions 
are improving rapidly. We have taken Leon, we have defeated Villa, and we 
will soon occupy the City of Mexico.” 

Mr. Gertz bounced out of his chair, stared hard at Mr. Silliman in utter 
amazement, and exclaimed explosively: 
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“Why. Mr. Siliman. why didn't you tell me that before? I had no idea of 
such things happening. You should have told me about it so that I could send 
it to my Government.” 


Mr. Gertz, of course, thought that in using the pronoun “we” Mr. Silliman 
Was referring to the Americans, instead of which he was referring to the 
Carrancistas. 

The Rev. William Bavard Hale and the Rev. Henry Allen Tupper, 
two more special representatives of the President, may be referred 
to briefly. Later, if the committee desires, further information will 
be furnished. It appears that when the former returned to the States 
Germany outbid Carranza in securing his services; and, so far as the 
latter is concerned, it has already been proved in the testimony of 
Mr. Doheny that he received a check for over $4.000 from the Car- 
ranza authorities. We shall present some interesting evidence at a 
future tune, but it will suffice now to say that the Rev. Henry Allen 
Tupper offered to mention a prominent Mexican favorably in a 
magazine article for a consideration of ®1,000 when exchange was 5 
to 1. Dr. Tupper developed great business capacity while in Mexico. 

Mr. Paul Fuller was an ardent Villista after his return to the 
United States. 

Mr. Carothers. an American of little prominence in Mexico, was 
appointed by the President as personal representative to Villa, and 
has since then been an ardent Villista. 

Mr. H. L. Hall was another discredited American living in Mexico 
and was appointed a special representative to Zapata. He is now 
and has been for several years a Zapatista propagandist. 

Mr. Duval West, of San Antonio, Tex.. came back and reported 
the truth about conditions in Mexico and his services were soon dis- 
pensed with by the American Government. 

The policy of using the paid representatives of the Carranza revo- 
lutionary junta to represent the American Government also aroused 
the indignation of Americans in Mexico. Unscrupulous Americans 
who were betraying the interests of their own people for money were 
being daily consulted and employed by the American Government. 

Judge Charles A. Douglas, the representative in Washington of 
the Carranza Government, told me some time ago that during his stay 
in Vera Cruz during the time that Carranza had his revolutionary 
Government there Silliman always showed him Mr. Bryan’s notes 
before taking them to Carranza; that on one occasion he actually 
saved the United States from a foreign war: that Mr. Bryan had 
sent a note to Silliman for delivery to Carranza which, because of 
Mr. Bryan’s ignorance of Mexican sensibilities, would have imme- 
diately provoked war and that when Mr. Silliman, m the regular 
course of his duties apparently. showed this note to Douglas the lat- 
ter told him immediately not to present it until after he, Douglas, 
had consulted with Bryan. Judge Douglas stated that after he 
had explained matters to Mr. Bryan the latter instructed Silliman 
not to present the note and that later Mr. Bryan personally thanked 
him for his thoughtful interposition. Mr. Bryan’s great confidence 
in Judge Douglas is exemplified in an official letter of introduction 
which he gave Judge Douglas to the American consul at Vera Cruz, 
Mr. William A. Canada, on February 16, 1916, a photograph of 
which letter I am leaving with the committee, and a copy of which 
is as follows: 
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My Drar Mr. Canana: This will introduce to you Judge Charles A. Doug- 
lass, of this city, the local attorney for the Carranza representative in this 
city. He is visiting Gen. Carranza and I am glad to make you acquainted with 
hiin. If, while he is there, we have any matters to take up with Gen. Car- 
ranza he will be willing. as he is anxious, to assist in smoothing out dif- 
ticulties. I commend bim to your confidence and courtesy. 

After the Brazilian minister, who had been placed in charge of 
American affairs on the departure of Mr. O'Shaughnessy, was prac- 
tically expelled from Mexico by the Carrancistas, the lives of the 
Americans in Mexico—two or three thousand—and the billion dol- 
lars of American property, were left in charge of first one clerk 
and then another for a period of over a year, at the most crucial 
time in the relations of the two Governments and when American 
lives and property were most in need of protection. These clerks 
were young men, all from 22 to 30 years of age, who were not trained 
diplomats, had no experience in diplomatic affairs and had not 
the slightest conception of the meaning of international law. These 
inexperienced clerks were called upon to measure their wits with 
brilliant radicals like Luis Cabrera. It is no wonder that the 
Mexican revolutionaires put through their scheme for the confisca- 
tion of American property and the elimination of American citi- 
zens from Mexico, when during the course of the constitutional con- 
vention lasting for several months, in which these anti-American 
provisions were being discussed, the interests of the United States 
were so represented. The American Ambassador, Mr. Fletcher, was 
held in Washington for over a year at this critical period, and was 
finally hurried to Mexico with a protest against the passage of the 
constitution, with the result that the convention hurried up its final 
vote on the instrument and adopted it within a few days after Mr. 
Fletcher’s arrival. 

Mr. Kearrun. You have heretofore made a statement with refer- 
ence to Carranza’s revolutionary program. What have you to say 
with reference to the fulfillment of that program ? 

Mr. Buckiey. Everybody knows, of course. that the Carranza 
uovernment is a military depotism. It would be a waste of your 
ume to submit the proofs of this. I will merely refer to a few in- 
cidents. 

In the first place, in the proclamation issued by Carranza order- 
ing elections for Congress and President in 1916, he excluded from 
the right to vote all citizens who were not revolutionaries. 

Section 4 of article 8 of the call provided that those could vote 
“who were citizens or residents of the respective State at the time 
of the uprising of Huerta against Madero. provided that they later 
demonstrated. with positive acts, their adhesion to the constitu- 
tionalist cause”—that is, by taking up arms. 

State elections have been a farce, and invariably Carranza has 
placed in power his own choice for governor. 

In the State of Tamaulipas Gen. Luis Caballero was overwhelm- 
ingly elected over Gen. Lopez de Lara, the choice of Carranza. where- 
upon Carranza declared the elections void with the result that Ca- 
ballero rebelled and was driven out of the State and Carranza ap- 
pointed a military governor. 

In Tabasco the elections were held four or five months ago, the 
opposing candidates being Gen. Green and Gen. Luis F. Domingues. 
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Green is said to have had the support of the former governor, Gen. 
Carlos A. Vidal. Assassinations, riots, and political persecutions 
resulted from the election. The State had, and probably has now, 
two governors and two legislatures. Gen. Bertani, chief of the Fed- 
eral forces of the State, was compelled to disarm troops thought to 
favor one or the other of the contending parties. 

In San Luis Potosi elections for governor were held on July 6 of 
this year. The opposing parties were Rafael Nieto, former subsecre- 
tary of the treasury under Carranza, and Ingeniero Severino Mar- 
tinez. The campaign was bitter and full of clashes between the par- 
tisans. Gen. Juan Barragan, chief of staff of Carranza and acting 
governor of the State, supported Martinez. Wholesale frauds at the 
polls were charged by both sides. Federal troops are alleged to have 
taken charge of the polls in some parts of the State. Nieto declared 
that his life was in danger and went from place to place accompanied 
by an armed escort. The Martinez legislature declared Martinez 
to be elected governor, and the Nieto legislature declared Nieto 
to be elected governor. For a time there were two legislatures, but 
the Nieto legislature was arrested and that gave Martinez a clear 
field. Nieto, however, still claims to be governor. 

In Nuevo Leon State elections were held last June. Juan Manuel 
Garcia, a progressive civilian, was elected. He received many times 
the number of votes of his nearest opponent. The candidates op- 

osing Garcia were Gen. Mariano Gonzalez, Gen. José Santos, and 
Gen: ablo A. de la Garza. Gen. Barragan, the same chief of staff 
of the President, proceeded to Monterrey with troops and had Gen. 
Santos declared elected. 

In Nayarit in the early summer the State legislature, with the 
assistance of the military commander of the State, ousted the gov- 
ernor. The Federal Senate, in a resolution passed October 23, 1919, 
attempted to reinstate the governor, José S. Godivez. Now the State 
legislature declares that it does not intend to recognize this decision 
of the Senate. 

In many cases opponents have been executed after the writ of 
amparo, a measure corresponding to our writ of habeas corpus, had 
been ignored by the military authorities. It will be recalled that I 
stated that it was reported that during the administration of Madero, 
Carranza had appealed to a member of Madero’s cabinet, Alberto 
Garcia Granados, to join him in a revolution, which the latter declined 
to do. As soon as the Carranza forces reached Mexico City troops 
were rushed out to search and loot Granados’s home. Garcia Grana- 
dos was a high-class Liberal, who had opposed Diaz for many years 
and who had been repeatedly (pe oned by the latter but who was 
never involved in any revolts. Granados was tried by a court-mar- 
tial, which absolved him; nevertheless the military commander of 
Mexico City, Gen. Pablo Gonzalez, arbitrarily set aside the verdict 
of the court-martial and Garcia Granados was executed at once. 

In April of this year Gen. Francisco de P. Alvarez was captured 
by the Carrancistas, tried for treason and condemned to death by 
the military judge. Alvarez asked for amparo, and the federal 
judge at Vera Cruz ordered the provisional suspension of execution 
pending investigation and definite decision by the judge. This would 
have been sufficient to stay execution under Mexican law, but Al- 
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varez’s attorney appealed also to the supreme court at Mexico City, 
which repeated the orders given by the local judge and communi- 
cated the same directly to the council of war, to the local judge, and 
also to the President of the Republic. Notwithstanding this, Gen. 
Alvarez was executed. Shortly after an election of supreme court 
judges was held and the justices, Victoriano Piemental, Manuel Cruz, 
Santiago Martinez, Agapito Colunga, and Agustin del Valle, who, 
in the Alvarez case and in many other cases had assumed an inde- 
pendent position, were not reelected. The new court obeys implicitly 
the orders of Gen. Carranza. 

During the first part of October of this year the police found a 
store of arms and ammunition in Tacuba, a suburb of Mexico City, 
with the result that an ex-federal general, Leopoldo Diaz Cevallos, 
was arrested and delivered to Gen. Pablo Gonzalez and taken to a 
small town near Cuautla in the State of Morelos, where he was ex- 
executed one night without trial. Within the last few days the judge 
at Tacuba has decided that Gen. Diaz Cevallos and other supposed 

accomplices were innocent. 

__ According to “La Prensa,” of Antonio, Tex., the federal judge at 
Juarez decided to suspend the execution of Gen. Angeles. As a 
matter of Mexican law a federal judge has no discretion in such 
matters and must always grant a temporary stay of execution when 
applied for pending examination of the evidence. 

The same paper states that the supreme court in Mexico City 
also ordered suspension of the execution which, however, was de- 
laved and did not reach the military court until after the execution. 
Fourteen hours intervened between the decision of the court and 
the execution of Gen. Angeles, more than sufficient time for a tele- 

am to have reached Chihuahua. 

In the address that Carranza’s minister of justice, Rogue Es- 
trada, made to the judges of the supreme court of the federal dis- 
trict of Mexico on October 5, 1915, he advised them to carry out 
the revolutionary program and discard all law. Among other 
things, he said: 

The revolution, become government. places in vour hands its grentest aspira- 
tion, justice, and this justice, such as it undoubtedly should become in these 
times. is disowning the decisions and annulling the judicial acts of Huerta 
and the convention. You will say to me the articles are to be found in a 
concentrated form in a book called the law, but I say to you that we are re- 
pudiating everything done up to this time, wherefore there are neither laws 
nor decrees that dispose that which shall be done. 

It is necessary to be filled with a spirit entirely revolutionary in order that 
the administration of justice may respond to the aspiration of the revolution 
become government. 

I hope from the magistrates composing the Supreme Court of Justice that 
with good judgment and strict justice they will Know how to give their de- 
cisions, interpreting clearly the ideals and plans of the revolution become 
government. 

Mr. KrarruL. What in your opinion has been the effect of our 
Mexican policy on the people of South and Central America? 

Mr. Bucktey. The attitude of Latin America toward our Mexican 
policy has been referred to in the discussion of the Niagara and Pan 
American conferences. As stated before in this connection, the Ameri- 
can Government has disregarded the history of the last 100 years, 
which shows that up to the present time Latin-American countries 
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may only be ruled successfully by their educated classes, and that 
the mass of the people are not yet prepared to exercise the attributes 
of democracy. The American Government has insisted on up- 
setting the natural status in Mexico, and by so doing, with the impli- 
cation of similar conduct in other Latin American countries, has 
alarmed those governments. The following are some of the effects 
of our Mexican policy in Latin American countries: 

First. It constitutes evidence of our intention, so.they think, of a 
reversal of our duties and obligations under international law and 
indicates our intention of interfering in the local affairs of those 
countries. 

Second. The substitution of Pan Americanism for the Monroe 
doctrine. It has heretofore been the practice of the American Gov- 
ernment to make its decisions alone and unaided with regard to its 
relations with Latin American countries. Everybody understands, 
except possibly the Hon. John Barrett, the loquacious director of the 
Pan-American Union, that there is a community of interest in Latin 
America opposed to the United States, and that no Latin American 
diplomat could be relied upon to be impartial in differences arising 
between the United States and Mexico. 

This new departure in policy was forecast in the action of the 
American Government in entrusting American affairs in Mexico to 
the Brazilian minister after Mr. O'Shaughnessy was given his pass- 

orts by the Huerta Government. Although Mr. O’Shaughnessy 
had left American affairs in charge of the British minister, because 
of a certain recognized community of interest and ideals between 
the Americans and the British, the American Government directed 
that the Brazilian minister take charge of American affairs, thinking, 
no doubt, that this was an admirable diplomatic stroke. While the 
Brazilian minister was most solicitous in his regard for the rights 
of Americans, and all Americans in Mexico remember him with 
gratitude, nevertheless it was impossible for him to deal with Ameri- 
cans without developing friction, for the very simple reason that 
there is a fundamental difference in character between the Latin 
American and the American that can never be reconciled—a differ- 
ence in their ideas of government which should be recognized and 
reckoned with in any intelligent policy. 

The impression has been produced among the Latin Americans 
that Latin America, and not the United States, will in the future 
regulate affairs on this continent. The conduct of our Government 
has been construed by these countries as a renunciation of the Mon- 
roe doctrine, and a substitution therefor of the Pan-American doc- 
trine in which the Latins will have 20 or 30 votes to 1 of the 
United States. It has heretofore been maintained that the Monroe 
doctrine is a doctrine enunciated by the United States for the pro- 
tection of the United States. to be enforced by the United States. 
There is evidence, however, that things have changed. In the Presi- 
dent’s address to Mexican editors delivered at the White House on 
June 7, 1918. he made some important statements with regard to 
our traditional policy which have been taken very seriously by 
Mexico and to which great importance has been attached by Mexi- 
cans and other Latin-Americans. While it is true that the state- 
ment jn the beginning of the address that “ My own policy, and the 
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policy of my administration toward Mexico was at every point based 
upon this principle—that the internal settlement of the affairs of 
Mexico was none of our business; that we had no right to interfere 
with or to dictate to Mexico in any particular with regard to her 
own affairs,” is so cynical in its utter disregard of the facts as to 
cast discredit on what is said in the rest of the address, neverthe- 
less this address is taken seriously by those who desire to profit by it. 

After stating that “Some of us, if I may say so privately, look 
back with regret upon some of the more ancient relations that we 
have had with Mexico long before our generation; and America, 
if I may so express it, would now feel ashamed to take advantage 
of a neighbor,” the President goes on to say: 

Some time ago, as you probably all know, I proposed a sort of Pan American 
agreement. I had perceived that one of the difficulties of our relationship 
with Latin America was this. The famous Monroe doctrine was adopted with- 
out your consent, without the consent of any of the Central or South American 
States. If I may express it in terms that we so often use in this country, we 
said, * We are going to be your big brother, whether you want us to be or 
not.” We did not ask whether it was agreeable to you tbat we should be your 
big brother. We said we were going to be. Now, that was all very well so 
far as protecting you from aggression from the other side of the water was 
concerned, but there was nothing in it that protected you from aggression from 
us, and I have repeatedly seen the uneasy feeling on the part of representa- 
tives of the States of Central and South America that our self-appointed pro- 
tection might be for our own benefit and for our own interest and not for 
the interest of our neighbors. So, said I, “ Very well, let us make an arrange- 
ment by which we will give bond. Let us have a common guaranty, that all 
of us will sign, of political independence and territorial integrity. Let us 
agree that if any one of us, the United States included, violates the political 
independence or the territorial integrity of any of the others, all the others 
will jump on her.” I pointed out to some of the gentlemen who were less 
inclined to enter into this arrangement than others that that was in effect 
giving bond on the part of the United States that we would enter into an 
arrangement by which you would be protected from us. 


That Carranza was quick to perceive the point 1s evident by what 
he stated in his message to the Mexican Congress on September 1, 
of this year: 

As the question of the acceptance of the Monroe doctrine was taken up at 
the Paris peace conference, the Government of Mexico found it advisable 
publicly to declare and officially to inform friendly Governments that Mexico 
had not and would not recognize that doctrine, because, without the consent of 
all the peoples of America, it established a criterion and a situation about which 
they have not been consulted; and therefore that doctrine attacks the sovereignty 
and independence of Mexico and would establish an enforeed tutelage over all 
the nations of America. . 

It will be noted that in refering to the “ consent of all the peoples 
of America.” Carranza uses almost identically the same language as 
President Wilson. l f 

Third. The encouragement of legislation in Latin America against 
American investments and the adoption of the so-called “ Carranza 
doctrine.” This doctrine, which maintains that a foreigner may not 
invoke the diplomatic intervention of his own Government. forms 
the basis of the Carranza foreign policy, and was the basis of his 
treatment of the foreigner both in executive decrees while he was 
still a revolutionary chief and in the constitution itself. In the latter 
instrument it is provided that, before a foreigner may acquire real 
estate, oil, or mineral rights, he shall specifically renounce the right 
to appeal to his own Government, and that a mere exercise of this 
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right shall result in the forfeiture of his property to the Mexican 
Government. 

The message to the Mexican Congress just quoted also stated that: 

This Government. for its part, has not made nor will it make any effort to 
enter this international society (league of nations) because it is not based, either 
in its organization or its functioning, upon the complete equality of all nations 
and all races, the Mexican Government having proclaimed as a prime principle 
of its international poliew that all nations of the globe should have equal rights 
and oblisations, as well as that no individual within the State may invoke 
privilesed position er protection because of his status as a foreigner or for any 
other reason, 

In other words, the Carranza doctrine maintains that Mexico, or 
any other Latin American country, may confiscate the property of 
an American without his right to appeal to his Government; that is, 
may confiscate with impunity, The very enunciation of such a doc- 
trine is inspired by the intention to confiscate. 

Carranza has been very active in his efforts to form a Latin-Amer- 
ican union opposed to the United States, and has advocated the same 
in publie addresses and through his diplomatic representatives and 
many special emissaries in South and Central America. To further 
his purpose Carranza has gone to the extent of giving aid to the 

revolutions in Honduras and Guatemala—at a time when his own 
Government was not fully established—with the object of overthrow- 
ing the Governments of these countries, which he regarded as being 
friendly to the United States, and, consequently. as constituting an 
obstacle to the carrying out of his polir y. He went so far as to equip 
a military expedition in Mexico and dispatch it to Guatemala for 
the overthrow of that Government. 

His Government has sent broadcast throughout Latin-American 
countries that portion of the constitution imposing restrictions on 
foreigners and copies of his proposed laws for carrying into effect 
the confiscation of American oil properties. The result has been 
that several Latin-American countries, notably Colombia, have fol- 
lowed Carranza’s advice and example, in view of the impunity with 
which his program has been carried out, and have adopted similar 
legislation against Americans. 

Fourth. Probably the most lasting effect. of our relations with 
Mexico and Latin ‘America is the creation of distrust of the honesty 
of our Government. The splendid insight into our Mexican policy 
afforded to Latin Americans in the Niagara and the Pan-American 
conferences, where the American Government violated its pledged 
word, deceived its own people, and tried to deceive the Latin- 
American diplomats, would hardly have a very beneficial effect on 
our Latin-American relations. 

A Latin American publicist has agreed to appear before the com- 
mittee and give an authoritative statement regarding the attitude 
of Latin Americans toward the Mexican policy of the American 
Government. 

Mr. Kearrcunt. What have you found to be the effect of our Mex- 

‘an policy on Carranza himself? 

Mr. Buckiry. Carranza and his followers distrust and hate the 
American Government and the American people. 

The intervention of the American Government in the internal 
affairs of Mexico started with the dispatch of Lind to Mexico, in 
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August, 1913, and has continued to the present time. The American 
Government has insisted that that unfortunate country be ruled 
by bandits; it placed the bandits in power by destroying Huerta, 
and it has maintained them in power ever since. To do this, it has 
been compelled to tolerate the expulsion of the educated classes from 
Mexico; the practical starvation of the Mexican people for the last 
seven years; an attack on religion; the confiscation of foreign prop- 
erty, and the murder of hundreds of foreigners, mostly Americans. 
To hide the results of its policy from the American people, it has 
not scrupled to use all the powers of a strong government. 

Our Mexican policy is disapproved of by the educated classes in 
Mexico; the common people hate and distrust the United States as 
a tyrant that has forced the Carrancistas on them; Americans and 
all other foreigners in Mexico have always opposed this policy; 
Latin American countries oppose it, and there is nothing to indicate 
that it is approved by any European government. One would 
think, then, that surely the Carrancistas must be our friends; as a 
matter of fact. they are the most bitter enemies of the American 
Government and people. 

It would be without purpose to examine the President’s addresses 
and papers, where he has insisted at one time that the American 
Government was intervening, and at other times, notably, in the 
Indianapolis speech, when conditions in Mexico were very bad, that 
the Government was not intervening. 

In the interview published in the Saturday Evening Post on May 
23, 1914, the President said: 

The settlement of the agrarian question by constitutional means—such as 
that followed in New Zealand, for example—will be insisted on. 

The question arises in one’s mind, By what authority can the 
President insist on the solution of this question? The President 
goes on to say: - 

Every phase of the Mexican situation is based on the condition that those 


in de facto control of the Government must be relieved of that control before 
Mexico can realize her manifest destiny. 


Later the President states: 


Then came the incident ut Tampico. Rear Admiral Mayo, resenting the 
insult to the flag, issued his demand for an apology, aid the President and his 
Cabinet stepped in behind the admiral. 

Really it was the psychological moment, if that phrase is not too trite to be 
used. There was ho great diseaster like the sinking of the Maine, and there 
Was an adequate resson for our action in this culminating insult to a series of 
insults to our country and our flag. 

The psychological moment—that is, the excuse, to intervene! 

In a communication to Mr. O’Shaughnessy sent by Mr. Bryan on 
the 13th of November, 1913, after the Lind mission had failed, and 
when the American Government had ceased quarreling with Huerta, 
Mr. Bryan instructed Mr. O’Shaughnessy to communicate “ the fol- 
lowing to Gen. Huerta immediately, as the conditions on which 
negotiations will be resumed: First, the explicit agreement of Gen. 
Huerta: (1) That the Congress called for to-morrow shall not 
assemble; and (2) that Gen. “Huerta will absolutely eliminate him- 
self from the situation immediately upon the constitution of an 
ad interim government acceptable to the United States.” What is 
this if not intervention? 
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In a report submitted by Mr. O’Shaughnessey to the Department 
of State in February, 1914, Mr. O’Shaughnessy states that, in a 
conversation that he had just had with Huerta, the latter— 


did not eriticize the rebels of the north, but said they would never, in the event 
of their triumph. be able to establish a government in Mexico, and that one 
of their first acts, if they ever did triumph, would be to turn upon the United 
States, whom they are now praising. 


This was indeed prophetic. 

Evidence of the feeling of the Mexican people as to the responsi- 
bility of the United States is contained in a dispatch dated Mexico 
City, June 30, 1915. by the Brazilian minister, at a time when the 
Zapatistas were in control of Mexico City and this city was being 
attacked by the Carrancistas. Referring to conditions, the Bra- 
zilian minister said: 


The prospects for foreigners and noncombatants are therefore dreadful: to 
begin with, there is no more corn and great seareity of all other staple articles 
in town, which has already caused great suffering among all classes and popu- 
lar disturbances even agninst this legation, as it was falsely reported that we 
had plenty of food in deposit. The movement Was readily suppressed by the 
authorities, but I am sorry to be obliged to say that the general animosity 

gainst the United States Government is growing very much because every- 
body blames the United States for the present state of things: first, for having 
apparently satisfied themselves so far as they are concerned, with a purely 
negative answer from Carranza, when two of the other factions were disposed 
to enter into negotiations: and secondly, for not having impressed upon him 
the absolute necessity of arranging for an armistice in the course of which the 
United States should have used its good offices for the eonelusion of peaceful 
settlement. This being the case, and following the insistent advice of several 
friends, American and Mexican, including that of high officers of the commis- 
sion, and also on account of anonymous letters containing tremendous threats, 
Was obliged to inerease our American guard to S men; E will inerense to 12, as 
before, if necessary. 

To be just, I desire to emphasize the good will of the authorities [Zapatistas] 
to prevent any disagreeable incidents, but do not know how far they will be 
able to afford the necessary protection, as I am informed that if the Carran- 
cistas should gain ground toward the oecupation of the city, the legntions and 
foreigners, especially Americans, will run great risk from the outrages of the 
mob and soldiery who, perhaps, will not be controlled during the disorder that 
will precede the evacuation, as, I repeat, the bad feeling goes to the absurd 
point of believing that the Carrancistags eome this time under the auspices of 
the United States. I beg pardon if in my desire to be loyal and give vou the 
exact and truthful account of the situation and of the general feeling here, I 
have shown the unhappy faculty of being too frank and disagreeable. 


Carranza began early in his insults to the United States. Short] 
after his revolution started. when he had but a small amount of terri- 
tory at his command, and very precarious hold on power, he refused 
to discuss matters with the President’s personal representative, the 
Rev. William Bavard Hale, on the ground that Hale must present 
credentials from the American Government, which he hoped would 
constitute recognition. After he had been driven out of Mexico 
City the first time and had taken refuge in the lighthouse in Vera 
Cruz, in reply to a warning from Secretary Bryan that in the fight- 
ing at Naco, Sonora, in which American citizens in Arizona were 
being killed, the American Government might find it necessary to 
use force, adding “that the employment of force would not be an 
aggression. but a defense: that the invasion of the territory of Mexico 
would not be intended to be an interference with its sovereignty nor 
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an intervention with your strife,” Carranza had the effrontery to 
State: 


I hasten to call the attention of the Department of State to the fact that 
any use whatever of force which the Government of the United States might 
nttempt to make on Mexican territory. although with tbe object of protecting 
the lives of Americans, would have to be considered by this Government as an 
act of hostility and as an attack against the sovereignty of Mexico, independ- 
ently of the pacific or well-disposed intentions that might cover the employ- 
ment of force. * * * | 

I shouldi like to find words sufliciently courteous and friendly and at the 
Same time sufficiently expressive to state to you that the Department of State 
does not appreciate to the fullest extent the seriousness which the use of force 
on Mexican territory by Americans would entail, and hence I appeal to the 
good friendship of the American people toward the Mexican people, earnestly 
insisting that the Department of State strive that under no circumstances 
should acts of force be employed against us, 


In other words, if the American Government were to protect its 
own citizens in its own country from death by Carranza bandits he, 
Carranza, might find himself in the painful necessity of actually 
making war on this country. 

The vaccilating policy,of the American Government is well ex- 
emplified by its policy in placing embargoes on arms and ammuni- 
tion and then removing them, to the exasperation even of the Car- 
ranza Government. 

The following data is based on a speech made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives by Congressman Rogers on July 29, 1916: 


In the President’s address to Congress held August 27, 1913, he says, “ For 
the rest, E deem it my duty to exercise the authority conferred upon me by 
the law of March 14, 1912, to see to it that neither side to the struggle now 
going on in Mexico receives any assistance from this side of the border. I 
shall fellow the best practice of nations in the matter of neutrality by for- 
bidding the exportation of arms or munitions of war of any kind from the 
United States te any part of the Republic of Mexico, a policy suggested by 
several interesting precedents, and certainly dictated by manifest considera- 
tions of practical expediency. We ean not in the circumstances be the parti- 
sans of either party to the contest that now distracts Mexico, or constitute 
ourselves the virtual umpire between them.” 

On February 3, 1914, President Wilson revoked the Taft proclamation of 
March 14, 1912, in order to enable the rebels to receive munitions of war, and 
“thereby constituted himself a virtual umpire between the factions.” 

On April 24, 1914, the President again placed an embargo on the shipment 
of arms and ammunition to Mexice. 

On May 16, 1914, the embargo was raised in so far as to permit shipments 
by sea. This was for the purpose of shipping arms and ammunition to the 
rebels, who by that time had possesston of the port of Tampico. 

On June 4, 1914, Mr. Bryan stated to the newspapers that the mediators 
had an understanding with the United States that, pending their efforts at 
Niagara Falls, the United States would permit no arms to he shipped into 
Mexico either across the border or by water from American ports. We have 
seen in connection with the Niagara conference how ill the American Govern- 
ment fulfilled this understanding. 

On June 2 the steamship Antilla left New York for Tampico containing 
some 3,000,000 cartridges. 

On June 6 another million cartridges were shipped on the steamship Sun- 
shine from Galveston to Tampico. 

On June 10 the United States again imposed an absolute embargo by sea 
and land. 

Thereafter, however, the schooners Sunshine, Grampus, and Susan made six 
trips from Galveston to Tampico, each time carrying heavy shipments of war 
materials. All were consigned to Habana, but “by stress of weather they 
were blown into Tampico.” 

On September 10, 1914, the embargo was lifted. 
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On Oeraber 20. 1915, the embargo wus again declared. which. however, wus 
not made applicable to Carranza, who was reevgnized on Cectober 19. 

On Mareh 12. 1916, all permits held along the border for exporting explosive 
into Mexico were canceled, 

Since this time permits for the exportation of arms and ammunition have 
been given and declined so many times that it makes one dizzy even to go into 
the matter, 


The effect of the policy of the American Government on the 
revolutionists in Mexico is illustrated in a speech made by Soto v 
Gama. the intellectual head of the Zapatista movement, at a secret 
session of the convention held in Mexico City on June 5. 1915, 
during which one of Mr. Wilson’s many ultimatums was discussed. 
Soto y Gama stated: 


We shonld not get seared at this ridiculous and childish note. which. like 
all that Wilson does, is nothing but words, words, words. I do not pretend 
to be a fortine teller or prophet in international polities, but at this time, 
when the whole world is shaking. in which the perfidy of the English in its 
alobition to dominate the seas are uniting as many as possible to obtain their 
ambition. in the most formidable war that human eves have witnessed, the 
United States must be on guard, because sooner or later they will be dragged 
into war with Japan. 

For this reason, Wilson, even should he so desire, will never intervene in 
Mexico * * s, 

I do hope the Yanquis will intervene in Mexico. It would spell their ruin; 
it would be the undoing of the conglomeration of adventures called the United 
States. They would lose the Philippines, the Panama Canal, Hawaiian Is- 
lands, Puerto Rico, and possibly San Francisco, Los Angeles, and Florida. 
9 * $ 

On studving the matter carefully we will see that the United States enn not 
come to Mexico, as before their disorganized troops had landed in Orizaba. 
San Francisco. Calif., the defenses of the Panama Canal, and their shining 
Babylon which they called New York would be swept by the deadly fire of the 
Japanese, English. and French navies, 

Let us teach Wilson a lesson by not paving any attention to the matter for 
the time being, We are tired of humbly obeying the instructions of the White 
House, Let us not imitate Diaz, Mariscal Madero. Calero, and Laseurain. 
We should allow several days fo pass before answering the American note. 
Then Mr. Wilson will see how much attention we pay to his rash notes. 


However. it is not necessary to present collateral evidence to sub- 
stantiate the opinion which the Carrancistas held and hold of the 
American Government and the American President, for we have 
their opinion in their own words in the interview published by 
Gregory Mason in the Outlook in 1916. 


In answer to the question, * Do you approve of President Wilson's pulley 
in Mexico, and. if not. what do vou consider have been its principal mistakes?” 
Gen, Pablo Gonzales replied: “I qdo not approve Wilson's peliey in general for 
a reason which is fundamental with me as I believe it is with every honest 
man, namely, Wilson's policy is not clear: it is not frank: it is not clean. I 
ean not reconcile the Pershing expedition with the bombastic and oft-repeated 
declarations of President Wilson of his respect and sympathy for Mexico. I 
Wish that President Wilson would be our friend and give proof of his friend- 
ship with deeds. or that he would be our enemy and declare open war on us. 
But he ought not to exasperate us with his policy of double-dealing, over- 
Whelming us on the one hand with honeyed words and protestations of sympa- 
thy. and on the other hand protecting our enemies and obstructing the consoli- 
dation of our Governinent. What [ have just said points out the greatest 
error in Mr. Wilson's poliey, and, I will repeat, indicates his lack of clearness 
and frankness.” 

In answer to the correspondent’s question as to what could be expected from 
the election of Hughes, Gen. Gonzales stated: “I can say that in case the 
imperialistic reputation of the Republican Party should he confirmed I should 
prefer frank aggression from Mr. Hughes to the doubtful friendship of Mr. 
Wilson.” 
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Gen. Alvaro Obregon stated that: “ The greatest failing of President Wilson 
is that his acts so seldom coincide with his words. Wilson makes too many 
declarations which have no facts behind them: you need not examine his 
Mexican policy for a substantiation of this; just look at the record of his 
dealings with Germany.” 

Gen. Candido Aguilar, minister of foreign relations, stated: ‘The Mexican 
People are grateful to President Wilson for understanding as President Taft 
did not, that the revolution in Mexico is a genuine social movement. They are 
grateful to Wilson for his intelligence and his courage in refusing to recognize 
Huerta. But they feel that Wilson’s policy has at times been marked by 
vacillation and double dealing, or at least, that his words and his deeds have 
not always been reconcilable with each other. What Mexico wants from the 
American President, whatever his name may be, is a policy that is tirm, frank, 
consistent, and constructive. Mexico would even prefer open and honest 
hostility to false friendship. 

“* Wilson’s policy has made Mexico feel like a man at whom is pointed a 
londed and cocked pistol and who is kept in this uncomfortable and uncertain 
position for a long and nerve-racking period. Hf the trigger is to be pulled 
the man would prefer to have it done at once, so that the worst would be 
over quickly. But naturally, he would prefer tu have his enemy put away the 
gun and become an honest friend.” 

President Venustiano Carranza, after praising President Wilson for not 
recognizing Huerta, went on to say: 

* But lately, we have had to complain of very serious interference in our 
affairs by your Government. We consider the invasion of our country by the 
forces of Gen. Pershing very wrong and very unfair. We would not have com- 
plained much if the American Army had made u quick dash across the border 
and then withdrawn. But maintaining the expedition in Mexico, like a thorn 
in our side, is very unjust and has hurt our Government. 

“We can not make such acts of your President accord with his words of 
sympathy for us. It is this inconsistent policy from your Government which 
is responsible for the disfavor in which Americans tind themselves held in 
Mexico to-day. It seems to us that your President haus not kept faith with 
Mexico. 

“Can the remarks of Gen. Gonzales in criticism of President Wilson be con- 
sidered as official?” the First Chief was asked. 

“ No,” was the reply, “ Gen. Gonzales’s remarks were very interesting, but 
he spoke only for himself. Nevertheless we would prefer a firm, frank, con- 
sistent policy from the United States to such a policy as Wilson’s. But, as I 
have said before, we are grateful to Wilson for understanding that this is 
a social revolution, and for the sympathy which he expressed in his stand: 
against Huerta. And we believe that your republican Presidents are some- 
times inclined to be too overbearing toward weaker nations. On the other 
hand, their foreign policies usually have the virtue of consistency. What we 
would like from the next American President, whatever his name may be, is a 
Mexican policy which will combine sympathy with firmness and consistency.” 


Mr. Krearrun. Are you prepared to make a statement with refer- 
ence to the Carranza constitution of 1917? If so, proceed. 

Mr. Buck ey. Yes, sir. The vital elements in the constitution 
are its effect on real property and its effect on foreigners. l 

Property in Mexico had the security that it enjoyed in the United 
States, France, and England; it enjoyed this security in Mexico in 
practice until 1910 and in theory until 1917. 

Since the constitution of 1857 provided for its amendment by an 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of Congress and a majority of the 
State legislatures, which could not have been effected without the 
consent of the people, and since the revolutionary leaders did not 
have the sympathy of the Mexican people, they decided to write a 
new constitution without reference to the constitution of 1857. 

The constitution of 1857 referred briefly to property in Article 27, 
as follows: 


Private property shall not be taken without the consent of the owner, except 
for reasons of public utility, indemnification having been previously made; the 
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law shall determine the authority to make the expropriation and the condi- 
tions under which it shall be carried out * * * 

It was necessary that the revolutionary leaders write a constitu- 
tion which would not only provide for the confiscation of property, 
but would provide for it in such a way as to make their intention 
plain, and render the process brief and effective. This was ad- 
mirably accomplished. 

Article 27 of the new constitution of 1917 is a treatise which en- 
tirely changed the basis of property in Mexico. It provides at the 
beginning: 

The property of land and waters comprised within the limits of the 
national territory corresponds originally to the nation, which has had and 
now has the right to transmit the same to individuals, thus constituting private 
property. * * * The nation shall have the right at all times to impose 
on private property the modifications (modalidades) dictated by public inter- 
est, as also to regulate the use of the natural elements susceptible of appro- 
priation in order to make an equitable division of the public resources and pro- 
vide for their conservation. 

The constitution then proceeds to establish three bases on which 
private property might be destroyed by the executive and legislative 
authorities: 

1. “To this end “—to impose modifications on private property, 
dictated by public interest— 
the necessary measures shall be enacted (1) for the subdivision of large landed 
properties; (2) for the development of small properties; (3) for the creation 
of new centers of agricultural population * * ®; (4) for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture: (5) for preventing the destruction of natural resources; 
and (6) to prevent dumage to property to the prejudice of society. 

2. Although the above provision would be sufficient to destroy the 
security of private property, another is incorporated which is even 
more effective, 1f possible. Article 27 further provides that private 
property “may not be expropriated except for reasons of public 
utihty and by payment of its price,’ and then renders ineffective 
the guaranties implied in the two component elements of this 
clause—public utility and indemnification. The subsequent pro- 
visions with regard to public utility are that “the legislatures of the 
Federation and of the States, in their respective jurisdictions, shall 
determine the cases in which the occupation of private property is 
a. public utility, and in accordance with said laws the administra- 
tive authorities shall make a corresponding declaration,” and that 
the indemnification shall consist of the value at which the property 
is rendered for purposes of taxation, plus 10 per cent. The latter 
is usually between 5 and 15 per cent of the real value of the property. 
In other words, the State legislature may enact a law providing 
for expropriation under any pretext or for any reason that i* sees 
fit, and this is final; there can be no possible appeal. 

3. As if the two provisions above mentioned were not sufficient, it 
is further stipulated that the congress of the union and the legisla- 
tures of the States are empowered to enact laws for the division of 
large properties, in which shall be fixed the maximum amount of 
land that one person or corporation may own and the manner of 
the expropriation and sale of all land in excess of this area. | 

Provision is then made authorizing the executive and legislative 
authorities to carry into effect the above clauses, depriving victims 
of the protection of the Federal courts under the writ of amparo, 
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and providing for payment of property in 20 annual installments 
without security other than worthless state bonds. 

After providing the reasons that would justify confiscation the 
constitution then proceeds to declare void and voidable certain 
classes of existing titles: | 

1. Towns, settlements and communities may be given adjoining 
land, and confiscation made by military authorities for this purpose 
under the revolutionary decree of January 6, 1915, are approved. 

2. It declares null and void all “acts, dispositions, resolutions, and 
operations connected with the subdivision of land and which may 
have deprived ranches, towns, congregations, tribes, and other cor- 
porations still existing of land since the law of June 25, 1856.” This 
provision of the Constitution affects the title of millions of acres 
of land, and it will be noticed that all such titles are declared null 
whether acquired in good or bad faith or with or without considera- 
tion. 

3. The Executive is then empowered to declare void all contracts 
and concessions since 1876, having for their object the alienation of 
real property, including oil and mineral rights, by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. No trial is provided for; there can be no appeal; the de- 
cision of the Executive is final. In other words, property rights 
are destroyed in Mexico. 

On April 30, 1918, the British Government protested to the Mexi- 
can Government against the confiscation of the oil properties of 
British subjects provided for in the Constitution ; and in its reply 
of August 12 of the same year the Government stated the new 
theory of property in Mexico in the following words: 

If the provisions of the decree are openly made against the laws and in 
violation of contracts previously made, according to the concept of his British 
Majesty, such could not rationally constitute an obstacle to the free develop- 
ment of Mexican property; and this development can demand, as has happened. 
certain changes of legislation beneficial to the country. This is evident when 
it is considered that the modern concept of property is that it is a social func- 
tion bound closely to the prosperity of the State. 

This “ modern concept of property” as “a social function” has 
found expression in Carranza’s Mexico and Trotski’s Russia. 

The confiscation of oil properties is also provided for in the con- 
stitution of 1917. 

The other interesting effect of the new constitution relates to 
foreigners. The expulsion of the Americans in Mexico has always 
been known to the initiated as one of the prime objects of the 
revolution; we say Americans, although the constitution provides 
the same treatment for all foreigners, because the. framers of the 
constitution really had the American in mind. Carranza has never 
deviated from his program in this respect in the slightest degree, 
and he regards himself as a patriotic Mexican who is stemming 
the tide of American influence in Mexico which he is convinced 
will eventually absorb his country. l l l 

At the beginning of the revolution foreigners in Mexico en- 
joyed all of the rights that Mexicans do. Article 33 of the con- 
stitution of 1857 stipulated that “ oon have the right to 
the guaranties provided in section 1, title 1, of the present con- 
stitution” [the right to life and liberty], and article 30 of the 
“ley de extranjeria” [law regarding foreigners], which was issued 
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under authority of this article and as supplemental thereto, pro- 
vides that “ foreigners enjoy in this Republic civil rights that Mexi- 
cans possess.” 

In consequence, since 1857 the foreigner has enjoyed all the 
rights in Mexico of a Mexican citizen, with the exception of the 
right of participating in the political activities of the country, 
and has been subject to the same obligations as the Mexican, with 
the exception of those duties derived from political rights, such 
as military service. 

Article 27 of the new constitution provides that the mght to 
acquire the property of the lands and waters of the nation shall 
be regulated by the following prescriptions: 

Only Mexicans by birth or naturalization and Mexican corporations have 
the right to acquire the property of lunds and waters and their accessions, 
or to obtain concessions for the exploitation of mines, waters, or combustible 
minerals in the Republic of Mexico. The State may concede the same right 
to foreigners provided they agree before the Department of Foreign Af- 
fairs to be regarded as Mexicans with respect to said property and not to 
invoke, in consequenee, the protection of their Government acith regard to 
the same, under the penalty in the event that they should not comply «cith 
such undertaking, of forfeiture to the nation of the property which they may 
have acquired by virtue thercof. 

The waiver referred to, which is based on the Carranza doctrine, is 
as follows: 

The purchaser shall always be regarded as a Mexican; he shall always 
subject himself to the laws of Mexico and he shall not enjoy other rights 
or other privileges than those corresponding to Mexicans. He may not, in 
consequence, ask or solicit diplomatic intervention in the interpretation of 
this contract nor the intervention of foreign diplomatic agents in matters 
relating to the same, the Mexican tribunals heing the only ones having juris- 
diction to resolve the differences that may arise in this respect. 

In order that Americans might not evade this provision and 
acquire real estate by organizing corporations. the same article, un- 
der another section, provides that “ Commercial stock companies may 
not acquire, possess, or administer rural properties.” In addition, 
foreigners are absolutely prohibited from acquiring real estate 
within 62 miles of the border or within 31 miles of the coast. 

In addition, article 33 of the new constitution confers on the Presi- 
dent of Mexico the “exclusive right to compel any foreigner whose 
presence he may deem undesirable to abandon national territory im- 
mediately, and without the necessity of previous trial.” This pro- 
vision of the constitution adopted by the Government recognized by 
the United States has enabled Carranza to expel from Mexico not 
only Americans whose property it was desired to confiscate but 
Americans who reported the truth about conditions in Mexico to the 
press, or even in confidential communications to their own Govern- 
ment. 

In addition to confiscating the church property not already in the 
hands of the Government, the constitution provides in article 130 
that “In order to exercise in Mexico the ministry of any denomina- 
tion, it is necessary to be a Mexican by birth.” In other words, no 
foreign priest or missionary may legally remain in that country. 

This article further provides that “ Ministers may not in public 
reunions or private gatherings * * * make criticism of the fun- 
damental laws of the country, of the authorities, or of the Govern- 
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ment in general.” The purpose of this article is obvious, and this. 
with the articles previously quoted forbidding ministers of foreign 
birth to exercise their office in Mexico, has had a verv salutary ef- 
fect, from Carranza’s standpoint, of converting into missionaries for 
the Carranza government many foreign ministers in that country 
and of incorporating those ministers in the Carranza propaganda 
service in return for Carranza’s permission to violate the laws of the 
land by remaining in Mexico. The result has been that a swarm of 
preachers have been overrunning the United States perjuring their 
souls by indulging in Carranza propaganda. It never occurred to 
any of them to admit to the American public that they were not only 
violating the laws of the benighted Government they defended by 
being in Mexico at all but that they would have further violated its 
fundamental ław if they had told the truth about that Government. 

The Carranza leaders took every precaution in order that thers 
might be no obstacle to petting through the program outlined im 
the constitution. Although the constitution provided for the bf» 
tenure of the judges of the supreme court, it was stipulated that this 
provision should not go into effect until after 1923, and by this means 
Carranza has been enabled to count on a subservient supreme court. 

Thus has Carranza accomplished three of the great bolshevist ob- 
jects of the revolution—the abolition of private property. the crip- 
pling of the church, and the expulsion of the foreigner. In connec- 
tion with the charge of the existence of bolshevism in Mexico it is 
interesting to learn the opinion of Luis Cabrera, minister of finance 
and the intellectual head and director of the Carranza government. 
The Dictamen, of Vera Cruz, quotes Cabrera in its issue of the 3d of 
last August, in answer to a question as to whether there was danger 
that the bolshevist doctrines might spread into Mexico. The article 
published is as follows: 

Cabrera said that it is not possible for these doctrines to find in Mexico amnie 
field for their development or that they should constitute here the same danger 
as in Europe and other countries, because conditions here are very different. 

He added that he could state that the good part of bolshevism was incor- 
porated in the constitution of 1917, in some of the articles that were given birth 
by the revolutionary movement * * = *:; consequently, concluded Mr. Cabrera, 
bolshevism is not a novelty in Mexico nor is there fear, nor is there any reason 
for fearing, its acceptance here. 

There could be no higher authority in this matter than Mr. Ca- 
brera, and no one who knows Mexico is inclined to disagree with him. 

Mr. Kearrun. Are you familiar with the vicissitudes of the oil 
companies in their dealings with the Carranza authorities under the 
confiscatory clauses of the constitution and confiscatory decrees issued 
by Carranza? 

Mr. Bucktey. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. Will you please proceed to state it in detail? 

Mr. Bucker. Oil property in Mexico has, of course, been confis- 
cated; this is a fact concerning which there can be no argument, The 
steps that led to confiscation and the attitude of the oil companies 
are very interesting, because they afford a splendid insight into meth- 
ods used by the Carranza authorities and the attitude that should be 
assumed by the Government toward the business interests in Mexico. 
The question is also extremely interesting, because of the recent pub- 
licity given to the oil interests and the attack on them by the Car- 
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ranza government and its propagandists in the United States, nota- 
bly L. J. de Bekker, Samuel Guy Inman, Arthur Thomson, and 
Robert H. Murray, provokers of intervention. 

I practiced law in Tampico from 1911 to 1913 and represented 
nearly every American company in the field at that time as well as 
several European companies, and because of this connection and subse- 
quent interest in oìl leases there I have kept closely in touch with the 
situation. 

There is no question that the oil companies are right in their 
contention—there is no question that their properties were legiti- 
mately acquired, that they have been confiscated. and that they 
are entitled to the protection of the American Government. On 
the other hand. there is no question that these companies, through a 
weak and vacillating policy very similar to that followed by the 
American Government in handling the general Mexican situation, 
have in a large measure brought on the present condition. I am 
of the opinion that they are as responsible for this particular sit- 
uation as is the American Government; the oil companies are entitled 
to protection in their just rights, but like all other citizens they 
should stand on their rights and render more easv the efforts of 
their Government to protect them. If the heads of the oil com- 
panies in the United States had had a better understanding of the 
Mexican situation, and if those companies had been represented in 
Tampico by competent managers, indeed, if there had been one 
man of real ability among such managers, the oil properties would 
never have been confiscated. 

I would like to say in this connection that the Mexican situation 
has been made too much of an oil question and has been confused 
too much with oil. Oil companies have suffered and are entitled 
to relief, but their suffering has been nothing as compared to 
that of the American of small means. The latter American has 
seldom been mentioned in connection with the Mexican situation. 
Thousands of good Americans went to Mexico on their own initiative, 
invested all their savings. and were then robbed and driven out of 
the country. These men have not been heard from; thev have not 
the means to come to Washington or to reach the ear of the Ameri- 
can people. Thev find themselves broken. back in a country in 
which they have lost their connections, without sufficient funds to 
enable them to finance propaganda, and what 1s worse, not even 
able to count on the sympathy of their own Government which 
abandoned them and betraved them in Mexico and has lost no oppor- 
tunity to malign them to the American people. These are the men 
who need svmpathy and help. We shall present to the committee, 
if the committee desires, over 100 such men who are now living in 
different parts of the United States and also witnesses to the killing 
of 15 Americans, 12 of whom were killed bv Carranza soldiers. 

In this connection it should be noted that whereas 80 or 90 per 
cent of the Americans living in Mexico have been driven out of that 
country, the oil companies and other corporations that were there 
10 vears ago are still there and doing business: they have suffered. 
of course, but thev have managed to stay on. When an American 
in Mexico is attacked by the authorities, in the absence of the pro- 
tection to which he is entitled from his own Government, if he is 
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to stay there he must fight or bribe. The American with $5,000 of 
property all in Mexico, and no resources in the United States—and 
this type of American constituted 80 per cent of those in Mexico— 
could not bribe and it has been hard for him to fight alone; some 
have fought and are still there. The great majority have lost their 
small property and were left no course but to abandon the country. 

The oil company, able to fight, has not had the courage to do so, 
and has fallen back on the one alternative—bribery. There is not 
one of the foreign oil companies doing business in Mexico which has 
not from one to one hundred Carrancistas on its pay roll. In adopt- 
ing this contemptible policy, the oil companies have not only con- 
tributed to their present plight, but they have failed to seize that 
leadership in the fight for American rights in Mexico to which they 
were urged by circumstances, and in so failing they have done in- 
calculable harm to the American of small means and to the Ameri- 
can people and American prestige. 

For the purpose of inducing foreign capital to develop oil possi- 
bilities in Mexico and to spend large sums of money in finding and 
developing this hidden wealth, a law was passed by the Federal Con- 
gress on June 6, 1887, which provided that petroleum mining in all 
its ramifications, the hydrocarbon products derived therefrom, the 
capital invested, and the profits, the same as metal mining claims 
and coal mines, would be exempted from all Federal taxation ex- 
cept the stamp tax, also from State or municipal taxation of any 
kind whatsoever. 

Nothing could be more plain in its meaning and intention than 
this law. The faith of the Mexican Government was pledged to 
exempt from taxation the foreign capital that was induced’ to engage 
in the hazardous business of developing the oil resources of Mexico, 
which Mexican capital, because of its timidity, would not develop. 

The first encroachment on the rights of the oil companies came in 
e decree of the State government of Vera Cruz in 1912, during the 
presidency of Madero, which constituted a half-hearted attempt to 
begin the imposition of a tax on oil. This decree levied a license 
tax ón companies producing oil, which at the time were limited to 
the Mexican Petroleum Co. and the Compania Mexicana de Petroleo, 
“ El Aguila”—the Cowdray Co. Although this tax was a license 
tax, it was termed a “stamp tax” merely for the purpose of 
evading the law of 1887. The tax was levied on the companies pro- 
ducing oil. At that time the majority of the companies, including 
the Texas Co., the Gulf Refining Co., the Penn-Mex Fuel Co., the 
Royal Dutch Co., and many others, while already in the field, had 
not procured oil, and the Mexican authorities consequently thought 
that these companies would not join in opposing the decree. 

At that time I represented most of the above nonproducing com- 
panies. These companies through my intervention agreed to Join 
the Aguila and the Mexican Petroleum Co. in their fight, inasmuch as 
they regarded their interests as being identical, and I went to Jalapa, 
the capital of the State of Vera Cruz, as their representative in 
company with the representatives of the Aguila and Mexican Petro- 
leum, to confer with the governor of the State. Before leaving 
‘Tampico I secured an agreement from the representatives of the 
two producing companies in question to the effect that we would 
stand on the principle that oil was exempt from taxation and would 
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not compromise the matter on any other basis, for the reason that to 
compromise would constitute a waiver of the provisions of the law 
of 1887 and imply a recognition on our part of the right of the 
Mexican Government to tax oil. The members of the supreme court 
attended the session and gave as their opinion that the State of 
Vera Cruz had the right to levy this tax, first, because it was an 
independent State under the constitution and could not be bound 
by Federal legislation; and, second, that even if it were so bound 
the tax was a stamp tax which, under the provisions of the law, could 
be levied on oil companies. Both of these grounds were untenable 
because, first. regardless of the form of government, States in Mexico 
are not now and never have been independent, and besides, mining 
legislation and oil legislation are within the jurisdiction of the Fed- 
eral Government; and second, because only He Federal Government 
levies stamp taxes, and because the law of 1887 in referring to a 
stamp tax referred merely to the well-known stamp tax existing 
at that time on bills of lading, receipts, checks. and other commercial 
instruments. 

Notwithstanding the fallacy involved in the defense of this law, 
and notwithstanding the grave results that would follow the recog- 
nition of the right of the Government to tax the oil industry, the 
representatives of the Aguila and Mexican Petroleum Co., men of 
small vision who were intent on achieving a temporary victory and 
receiving the unmerited applause of their principals, compromised 
with the State authoritics and agreed to pay a tax amounting to one- 
third or one-quarter of the amount specified in the decree; and thus 
the troubles of the oil companies began. 

It is needless to sav that a month or so later, without reference 
to the agreement, made by the State with these companies. and in 
view of the recognition by the companies of the right of the State 
to tax oil, oil taxes were raised, new taxes were imposed, and 
taxes have been going up ever since. At the present time taxes on 
oil imposed by the Mexican Government are confiscatory and amount 
to from 30 to 45 per cent of the value of the oil at the well. 

The oil companies long ago accepted the theory of the American 
Government to the effect that American property in Mexico is not 
entitled to protection; their whole attitude has been one of apology. 
Apparently they have been of the opinion that they did not have the 
sympathy of the American people, and they have been loath to 
stand on their rights. 

In 1914. during the Niagara conference, I proposed to the com- 
yanies that they immediately approach the representatives of the 
C revolution and endeavor to secure an agreement protecting 
their rights; that if they failed to secure this agreement they ap- 
proach the American Government openly and try to prevent this 
Government from recognizing the so-called Carranza Government; 
and that if they failed in this they measure their forces with those 
of the Carranza Government, and their own Government, if neces- 
sary, and endeavor openly to induce the American bankers not to 
finance the new Government; that in their first conference with the 
Carranza authorities they frankly advise these authorities m what 
their program would be 1n the event they did not obtain relief. The 
Carranza revolutionary junta would have understood such reasoning 
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and would have acceded to their request. This program, however, 
was far too direct and too fundamentally sound to appeal to the oil 
oun and they turned it down. 

ardly had the Carranza revolutionaries taken Tampico when. 
they began to issue all manner of military decrees taxing and vexing 
oil companies. The Federal authorities, the State authorities, and 
the municipal authorities all imposed taxes of all kinds. A company 
was not permitted to drill until after it had secured a permit and 
paid the necessary graft; an American could not take a lease or 
transfer it without securing a permit from the governor and paying 
the necessary graft. 

The local commander at Tampico, an ignorant peon by the name 
of Emiliano Nafarrate, had the nerve to announce that he would 
issue a decree providing, first, that employers should pay their em- 
plovees, regardless of the contracts that existed between them. in 
accordance with a scale of wages fixed by this commander, and that 
Carranza paper money, worth at that time about 2 or 3 cents on the 
peso, should circulate at an arbitrary value of 10 cents American 
money on the peso. In preparation for the promulgation of this 
decree, Nafarrate summoned the managers of the oi! companies to 
meet a committee of laborers at his office. The American consul, Mr. 
Claude T. Dawson. an intelligent and patriotic American, implored 
the managers to ignore the summons of Nafarrate and not to recog- 
nize his outrageous claim to the right to arbitrarily regulate wages 
and other contractual relations. In spite of the appeal of the repre- 
sentative of their own Government, the weak managers submissively 
appeared at the meeting and accepted the wage scale that Nafarrate 
handed them. | 

When Nafarrate, after securing the submission of all of the oil 
companies representing assets of hundreds of millions of dollars, 
tried to impose this tax on the independent Americans in Tampico 
whose property did not exceed in value a few hundred thousand 
collars, men who had gone to Mexico on their own initiative and for 
whom no corporation in the United States had -purchased a round- 
trip ticket, these men stood on their rights and defied the military 
authority, held a meeting, and then formulated a petition to the 
President of the United States, which they sent by messenger to 
Laredo with instructions to wire it to the President and to the news 
bureaus; they also sent a copy of this petition through the American 
consul to Gen. Nafarrate. Nothing indicates more clearly than this 
petition just what the situation was at that time, and if you will per- 
mit, I will read it in full: 

TAMPICO, TAMAULIPAS, Afay 22, 1916. 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON. 
President of the United States of Ameriea, 
Washington, D. C.: 


The undersigned American citizens, residing in Tampico, in mass meeting 
assembled respectfully submit the following to your consideration: 

That it has become practically impossible for an American to do business of 
any nature in this section of the country because of restrictions placed by 
authorities that we believe to be directed primarily against American citizens. 

For a year a series of decrees have made their appearance which have been 
Progressive in that they are consistently becoming more anti-American. We 
believe that the authorities had not the remotest idea when they first began to 
issue such decrees that they would be able to enforce them, but that when noth- 
ing was done by our Government to secure their repeal these edicts have been 
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mide more stringent each day, until now our property is threatened with con- 
fisceation, and in some cases has been actually confiscated, and our own 
personal liherty is menaced, 

A military deeree was issuel some months age providing that lands micht 
not he leased in the Stare of Vera Cruz fer oil purposes without the consent 
of the State government, and this deeree has been changed until now no 
foreigner is permitted to acquire leases, real estate, or assignment of leases 
from a native. 

In this State an American may not acquire real estate nor may he lease land 
from a Mexican. nor will he even be permitted to lease a house or apartment 
for over one vear without a special permit. 

The military government of this State has instructed the stamp office not to 
issue certificates of transfer where one American sells to another, and the 
governor refuses to certify to the signature of the notary in eny contract or 
other instrument in whieh an American appears. The effect of this procedure 
is to prevent Americans from transferring their property to other foreigners. 

A decree was issued a few days ago by the local military authorities pro- 
viding that labor should he paid and merehandise should be sold on a basis of 
Mexican gold, the consideration to he paid in Mexican paper money at an arbli- 
trary valne fixed by the Government regardless of the commercial value of 
this paper money as regulated by supply and demand. 

Night before last an American citizen was arrested because he refused that 
afternoon to pay a wage greatly in excess of that agreed upon between himself 
end his laborers, He was arrested on a verbal order and detained in prison 
for three hours. 

In a conference held with the military authorities yesterday in the presence 
of the American consul the authorities made the following statements: 

(1) That the American had been arrested because he had failed to puy a 
wage fixed by a decree that had not been published, and which was not known 
to he in existence. 

(2) That the military authorities sre supreme in all matters affecting wages 
and other contractual relations, and that such authorities may arbitrarily fix any 
wage that they see fir. 

(3) That the American in question would be compelled to pay his men far 
the previous week the wages provided for in the deeree above referred to as 
having been formulated by the authorities but not vet published. 

(4) That if Americans did not consent in the future to pay such waves they 
would be compelled to close their places of business, even though they might be 
able to enter into an agreement with laborers at a lesser wage. 

(5) That the military authorities might abritrarily imprison Americans for 
Violation of this decree and that the person arresting them would not be under 
the obligation of presenting an order of arrest to the man detained. 

(6) That the alrernative for Americans who did not recognize the validity 
of the decree in question would be to leave Mexico. 

The authorities decided that the American arrested would have to pay the 

rages of his employee from the 15th instant in accordance with the schedule 
fixed in the decree referred to, although he was not advised of the existence 
of such decree until yesterday. the 21st: this morning the military authorities 
sent him an amended order requiring him to pay the wages as fixed by the 
decree from the ist of this month, notwithstanding that the employee had al- 
ready accepted all wages from the ist to 13th. 

The Americans think that the time has come when they should be advised 
definitely of the attitude of their Government with respect to the decrees re- 
ferred to above and similar legislation. The principle involved is too obvious 
to merit discussion. The question is whether the property of Americans may 
he directly or indirectly contiscated by decree and whether Americans arbi- 
trarily may be imprisoned by the military authorities, 

We refuse to disenuss with the authorities collateral matters that are designed 
to obscure the principle at issue: we will merely state to our Government that 
now, as in the past history of Mexico, the American is the employer that pays 
the highest wage—consideration of the scale of wages obtaining here, as com- 
pared with that in the interior of Mexico where no Americans remain, as well 
as an investigation of the wages paid by the present Government, and the 
method it employed recently to break the strike on the Government-controlled 
railways waquld be interesting, but are not pertinent to the matter under 
consideration. 

All of the above decrees violate Mexican law and are in contravention of 
the rights of Americans guaranteed by treaty between Mexico and the United 
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States. We desire to know if the American Government will permit the 
above decrees, or any of them. to remain in force where the rights of Americans 
are involved. An understanding with the authorities as to the future would 
not be sufficient; the decrees already in existence must: be repealed where 
they affect Americans. 

We also respectfully state that the military authorities are mistaken in their 
assertion that the only alternative to submitting to this decree—-that is, to 
confiscation and arbitrary tmprisonment—is for the Americans to leave the 
country, Another alternative is to remain in Mexico and receive from oun 
vovernment the protection to which we are entitled. 

We beg to advise the American Government that we will not obey the decree 
that seeks to regulate contractual relations where Americans are involved, 
and that. we will not obey the provisions of the deeree in which an arbitrary 
value is fixed on the paper peso. To do so would be equivalent to abandoning 
our property. 

We submit to our Government that we believe that we are in this country 
net by the grace or favor of the Mexican authorities but beeause we have 
the right to be here, and we further submit that we are profoundly convineed 
that the authorities are anti-American in sentiment and purpose, We firmly 
believe it is their object to drive Americans out of Mexico. 

We conceive it to be our right as American citizens to meet and consider 
our grievances and communicate with our Government. and we are sending 
to the American consul a copy of this communication with the request that 
he transmit the same to the military anthorities in this city, 


Fighty-four signatures omitted. 

This petition is notable because of the fact that it expressed clearly 
the rights of Americans and expressed a willingness to fight for these 
rights regardless of the attitude of our Government. It is also nota- 
ble, because the oil companies without exception refused to adhere 
to this declaration of Americanism; not a single manager, not a sin- 
gle representative of the hundreds of millions of dollars invested in 
oil, signed this petition. 

Nothing could be more American than this petition; the oil man- 
agers would not only not sign it, but they endeavored to prevent the 
petitioners from using public halls in Tampico to hold their meetings; 
they were so alarmed at this anarchistic declaration of American 
rights that some of them went so far as to send word to Gen. 

Nafarrate that thev did not sympathize with the attitude of these 
turbulent Americans. 

When Gen. Nafarrate saw that he had a fight on his hands, that 
he was up against a group of Americans who understood their rights 
and did not stand back for their Government to take the initiative, 
he did what a Carrancista in such circumstances always does, and 
what the Carranza authorities would have done long ago with re- 
spect to the oi] industry if this industry had been represented by men 
with the intelligence to understand their rights and the courage to 
fight for them—he gave in and exempted the independent Americans 
in Tampico from the operation of the decree. He did this in the 
presence of the American consul, but told the consul explicitly that 
since the oil companies had agreed to his preposterous dictation he 
would hold them to their agreement. 

It is interesting, in connection with the attitude of the oil eom- 
Pa to note the opinion of Mr. George Agnew Chamberlain, who 

as just resigned the position of Consul ‘General of the United States 
in Mexico, expressed in his book Not All the King’s Horses. Mr. 
Chamberlain states: 


Take the oil interests: all they had to do was to print the clause of the con- 
stitution which stated that petroleum rights were purchasiable, and throw in 
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for good measure proof that they did not hold one square foot of ground by 
gift or concession, If they had stood pat on just that, said it and said it again 
and not another word, there never would have been an argument. 

Carranza forecast the trend of oi] legislation in one of his first 
decrees in which he ordered the suspension of all oil operations in 
the oil field of whatever nature until such time as he might give the 


companies express permission to continue. In his preamble to this 
decree he states: 


It is necessary to prevent the continuation of unauthorized exploitation which 
would bring greater complications that would embarrass still more the already 
dificult work of revising the validity of existing exploitation and making 
uniform the juridical condition of oil property, which would be a constant 
menace in producing contiicts of an international character, owing to the na- 
tionality of some of the organizations, who, though they failed to comply with 
the just obligations which they owed the country from which they took great 
wealth, they could appeal with ease to the protection of foreign Governments. 

You will note that this decree, as well as others that follow, took 
the legislation of the oil industry back into the Federal Gov ernment, 
but said nothing about the exemption of taxation provided for in 
the Federal law of 1887. and which was not recognized by the State 
of Vera Cruz on the ground that o1l lecislation was a local State 
matter that could not be controlled by the Federal Government. 
Now that the Federal Government had taken over oil legislation 
again, the exemption provided for in the law of 1887 was, of course, 
binding on this Government. However, the oil companies had ad- 
mitted the right of the Government to tax oì] for so many vears that 
even the managers had forgotten that they were entitled to exemp 
tion, and T do not recall any instance in which this right was again 
urged. At about this time Pastor Rouaix, the minister of Fomento, 
who had charge of oil legislation, visited Tampico for the express 
purpose, as he stated quite frankly and quite generally in private con 
versation, of devising a plausible means of confise: ating oil properties. 
The oil managers, true to their policy, lavishly entert ained Mr. 
Ronaix and gave him a banquet the night before he left Tampico. 

The Government decided to dredge the Panuco River at arbi- 
trarily, and without any justification whatever, imposed a tax on the 
oil companies fer this purpose which it distributed among the 
different companies in proportion to the Government’s opinion of 
their ability to pay. The companies all protested vigorously, but did 
nothing else, and of course paid the tax. An instructive incident 
occurred in this connection. One of the companies, after its tanker 
had been loaded and dispatched by the port authorities, and was 
consequently not any Jonger legally within the jurisdiction of the 
Mexican authorities. refused to pay the dredge tax, whereupon the 
authorities detained the boat. The manager frantically appealed to 
the American consul, who. being a keen man. saw his opportunity, 
inasmuch as the boat had been cleared. and conferred with the captain 
of the American gunboat in the harbor, who agreed forthwith and 
without consulting Washington (this would have been disastrous). to 
take the tanker forcibly from the Mexican authorities and escort it 
down to the mouth of the river. When the consul told the manager in 
question that the gunboat was ready to proceed on this mission, the 
manager weakened. stated that this was too much responsibility for 
him to take, and rushed over and paid the tax before the American 
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authorities could possibly give him the protection which he so ear- 
nestly solicited. 

As stated above, the oil companies have never seemed to be sure 
of their rights, although there has never been any question of the 
legitimacy of those rights. Their approaches to the State Depart- 
ment have always been with an air of apology as if they did not have, 
as American citizens, the same right to appeal to their State Depart- 
ment for the protection that the department was in law bound to 
give them, as they had to approach a court with a legitimate peti- 
tion in law. 

When the Carranza government, perceiving not only the weakness 
of our Government but the weakness of the oi] companies, attempted 
to go through with their scheme of confiscation, a scheme which 
these very authorities did not think two vears before they could put 
into effect, the oil companies selected Messrs. Garfield and Rhodes. 
men apparently inexperienced in wordly affairs, and certainly ex- 
tremely ignorant of Mexican conditions and Mexican character, to 
represent them in their endeavor to persuade the Carranza authorities 
to set aside the confiscatory provisions of the constitution. These 
gentlemen were selected, not because of their competency in such 
matters, for they were notoriously and pitifully incompetent, but 
becanse Mr. Garfield was a brother of the Fuel Administrator, and 
the oil companies hoped that they might thus succeed in influencing 
the Fuel Administrator to report to the Navy Department and the 
State Department that Tampico oil was indispensable to the prosecu- 
tion of the European war and thus secure relief. 

All through their negotiations the oil companies have been intent 
on securing the services of a brother or a cousin or a relative of 
somebody; their policy has been similar to that pursued by the 
American Government in asking Latin Americans to intercede with 
the Carranza authorities. 

Messrs. Garfield and Rhodes carried out very splendidly the tra- 
ditional policy of the oil companies and engaged in several months 
of argument with the Carranza officials, incurred their intellectual 
contempt, and finally entered into an agreement in which they ad- 
mitted the principle of nationalization, that is. admitted that all 
the oil properties belonged to the Government and that the oil 
companies would in the future operate what had up to that dav 
been their own wells and hold what up to that dav had been their 
own properties, under special license by means of the payment of a 
rental and royalty to the new owner. the Mexican Government; but 
they induced the Carranza government to reduce the rental from 
4 pesos to 3 pesos per hectare. Satisfied with this brilliant 
victory, they returned to the States. and what is worse and more 
humiliating, the highest executive officials of the oil companies in 
the States. men who had been dealing with Mexico and their prop- 
erties in Mexico for several vears, considered this matter for several 
weeks and engaged in heated debate among themselves before thev 
decided not to accept and ratify the agreement entered into provi- 
sionally by Garfield and Rhodes with the Mexican authorities. 

The Mexican authorities proceeded then to put into effect their 
so-called scheme of nationalization and issued a decree ordering 
the oil companies to “ manifest,” that is, to submit a complete state- 
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ment of their properties, including certified copies of title deeds, 
leases, inscriptions of registration, geological reports, maps, etc., and 
fixed a certain period during which this must be done. Instead of 
mecting this issue boldly and telling the Carranza authorities that 
they would not make such manifestations, the oil companies sent a 
swarm of attorneys to Mexico City to argue again with the authori- 
ties and beg them from time to time to extend the period during 
which they must present these manifestations, which in itself indi- 
cated an intention to comply with the orders of the Government. In 
the meantime their attorneys were standing in the halls of the State 
Department, hat in hand, asking the State Department to take the 
Initiative in a fight in which the oil companies themselves should 
have taken the initiative, and asking the advice of officials in the 
State Department, who in their handhng of the Mexican situation 
for the last seven years had proved their incompetency and from 
whom no American in Mexico who has been able to stand on his own 
feet wants any advice. Incredible as it may seem, the oil companies 
without exception proceeded to prepare all this data and must have 
spent in the aggregate over $100,000 in compiling it, and awaited 
assurances of the States Department in advance that the State De- 
partment would protect them in their rights before deciding not to 
submit their manifestations, and this decision was not made unt?] 
the afternoon of the last day of grace, and then, as I have stated. 
not until after the State Department had taken the initiative and 
promised to save the oil companies from all risk. Could there pos- 
sibly be an example of greater incompetency and inefficiency than 
this? 

Mr. Kearrut. What. in your opinion, could the oil companies 
better have done than that which they did? 

Mr. Bucktry. The solution of the troubles of the oil companies. 
like the handling of the entire Mexican situation. has always been a 
very simple one; it has been filled with complications by the manner 
of its handling from this end. If the oil companies, instead of send- 
ing numerous delegations to Mexico City to argue with the Carranza 
authorities. had told the Carranza authorities just what they were 
going to do, they would have secured relicf. If they had frankly 
told Carranza that they would not permit him to steal their prop- 
erties; that if he proceeded to do so they would appeal to their Gov- 
ernment for relief; and that if their Government did not give them 
the protection to which they were entitled, they would measure their 
forces with Carranza and secure their own relief, Carranza would 
never have gone through with this scheme, and if he had tried to go 
through with it the oil companies would have won out in the fight. 

Mr. Kearrun. How could they have won the fight? 

Mr. Bucker. The oil companies, after receiving no relief from 
Carranza, instead of sending a multitude of representatives over to 
Washington to talk to clerks in the State Department, should have 
told the State Department just what they had already told Carranza, 
and if they failed to receive relief here they should have financed a 
revolution to take over and permanently administer the oil fields, 
which they could have done for an expenditure of $200,000 a month, 
whereas they are to-day paying Carranza over $1,000.G00 a month. 

Mr. Krarrunt. But such proceeding would have been a violation of 
law, would it not 
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Mr. Buckuey. Yes; of course it would; but so would have been 
the confiscation of their properties by the Carranza Government, 
and the withholding of protection by the American Government to 
which these companies were entitled. 

During the war, when the representatives of the oil companies 
were finally given a hearing by the President, who designated Mr. 
Josephus Daniels to hear their case, and they were asked pointedly 
just what they wanted and why they wanted it, they did not dare to 
rest their case on their fundamental right to protection under inter- 
national law, but weakly stated that they wanted protection in order 
that oil might be available for the American Navy in the prosecution 
of the war, and were prompted not by self-interest, but by patriotism. 
They were promptly, and very properly, told that the American 
Government was quite willing to assume this risk and that the oil 
companies could go ahead on the same basis as before. 

At a meeting of the oil companies that I attended in New York 
- last December, when it was decided to send a committee to Washing- 
ton to see Mr. Polk, cf the State Department, and ask for the pro- 
tection which was their right, a discussion was indulged in for three 
quarters of an hour in the selection of the committee in their en- 
deavor to send three Americans who might appeal to Mr, Polk; it 
appeared that Mr. Polk was very temperamental, and liked some 
people and didn’t like others; his ex-law partner was solicitously 
consulted in the matter of Mr. Polk’s likes and dislikes, and finally a 
committee was selected, not because its personnel was approved by 
its principals, but because it was calculated that the gentlemen con- 
stituting this committee would not ruffle the delicate sensibilities of 
this official in the State Department. 

Mr. Kearrot. What do you think would be the attitude of the oil 
companies toward the Mexican problem as a whole, affecting as it 
does many thousands of other Americans, if they could get the pro- 
tection they desire and secure a modification of the confiscatory 
clauses of the constitution of 1917? 

Mr. Bucxtey. In spite of the protestations of the oil companies to 
the contrary, I believe that they would all, with the exception of one 
man, quit the fight, which, because of peculiar circumstances, they 
have been involuntarily waging for the rights of Americans in 
Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrut. Who is the man to whom you refer? 

Mr. Bucxiey. Mr. Edward L. Doheny. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do you know aboüt the practice of the oil 
companies in paying tribute to Manuel Pelaez? 

Mr. Bucer. The oil companies are paying a monthly tribute to 
Paleaz, but the charges made against them to the effect that they are 
deliberately financing Pelaez are untrue. They are paying Pelaez, 
not because they want to, but because Pelaez compels them to. Pelaez 
has given them protection, the protection that they could not get 
from the constituted government, but nevertheless, they are so short- 
sighted that he has had to force them to give him the moncy to sup- 
port his troops; the only thing that has stood in the way of the 
actual confiscation of the oil fields is the fact that Pelaez has had 
possession of those fields for the greater part of the time. 

Mr. Kearrcy. Are you personally acquainted with Pelaez? 
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Mr. Buckiey. Yes; I know him well. 

Mr. Kearrut. What character of man is he? 

Mr. BrcKrey. Pelaez is a-splendid type of Mexican. He and his 
two brothers are men of independent means, were born and reared 
in the territory now constituting the oil fields: they have always 
been leaders in that section and law-abiding citizens. They took 
little part in politics, and were ready to submit, and did submit. to 
the new régime upon the flight of Huerta, but the Carrancistas were 
not content with this submission; the Pelaez brothers had property 
and stock and money and the Carrancistas proceeded to take over 
their stock and hold them up for forced loans. After depriving 
them of all the money thev had, the Carrancistas kept demanding 
more, and finally Manuel Palaez had the alternative of leaving the 
country or revolting, and he preferred the latter. 

Mr. Kearrvi. What is the attitude of Pelaez toward Americans? 

Mr. Boucxer. The evidence of everybody in that country, the 
evidence of the oil companies, the rẹports of the American consuls 
and special investigators of the American Government, all show that 
Pelaez has been uniformly friendly toward Americans. The State 
Department is in possession of a mass of evidence to this effect. 
Ninety per cent of the robberies and murders of Americans that 
have been committed in the oil fields have occurred in the territory 
controlled by Carrancistas, and most of them have been perpetrated 
by Carrancistas. Pelaez has given Americans and their properties, 
and Mexicans and their property, every protection. During the war. 
when Carranza was pro-German and was trying to drive Pelaez 
out of the fields with arms and ammunition obtained in the United 
States with the consent of the American Government, Pelaez was 
pro-ally, was protecting the oil fields for the Americans and the 
Allies and was driving out of these fields all German spies that 
were reported to him by either the oil companies or the American 
consuls, 

Mr. Krarrvi. How is Pelaez regarded by the Mexican people in 
that locality ! 

Mr. Bucxrey. He is looked upon by the Mexican people in that 
portion of the country as their only hope, the man who has saved 
them from the confiscation of their properties. The fact that he has 
remained there for four years, with scarcely any resources and no 
arms or ammunition outside of what he could capture or buy from 
the Carrancistas is evidence of the support of the people. 

Mr. Krarrcu.. What is your opinion as to the remedy that should 
be applied to the Mexican problem? Are you in favor of armed 
intervention by this country? 

Mr. Bucxiey. No; I am not. The present condition of Mexico 
does not mean that Mexico is not capable of self-government: it 
simply means that the bandits are not able to govern Mexico satis- 
factorily. There is a difference between self-government and a demo- 
cratic form of government; Mexico is capable of the former, although 
not fitted for the latter. The Government of Mexico for 35 years 
during the régime of Diaz was beneficial to her people and entirely 
satisfactory to the rest of the world; during this period Mexico com- 
plied with her national and international obligations. 

It is true that most Americans from Mexico now advocate armed 
intervention; they have come to this view as the result of many years 
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of suffering, and because of conditions which promise to last indefi- 
nitely, and because of their feeling that for some reason the decent 
Mexican people will never again be allowed to rule their own coun- 
try. No American in Mexico wanted intervention ten years ago; 
any American who has been in Mexico that long would prefer the 
Government that existed then to armed intervention. Many Ameri- 
cans have reached the point of advocating armed intervention be- 
cause they have devoted little thought to Mexican history, or are not 
acquainted with the cultured Mexican and do not understand his 
point of view and do not understand or have forgotten the capabili- 
ties of the high-class Mexican. Our Government has not produced 
men greater than Limantour, Mariscal, or the Macedos, and there are 
many such Mexicans to-day, most of them, unfortunately, in exile. 
I believe that those Mexicans, with the proper aid, could form a 
satisfactory Government. Armed intervention is, of course, an al- 
ternative to the present state of anarchy, but it is not the only alter- 
native, and, in my opinion, is not the best alternative. When the 
American Government intervened in the local affairs of Mexico 
it laid the foundation for armed intervention for two reasons: 
First, because one government can not control the internal affairs of 
another people and dictate to them without resorting eventually to 
the use of armed force—peaceful intervention can not last indefi- 
nitely; and, in the second place, because when the American Govern- 
ment selected men of the type of Villa and Carranza to be the rulers 
of Mexico it chose men who could not permanently rule that country 
to the satisfaction of the Mexican people and foreign Governments; 
it chose a class that was doomed in advance to failure and failure 
pointed inevitably toward armed intervention. In the history of 
our relations ith Mexico the policy of our present administration 
will be looked upon as an interventionist policy. 

I firmly believe that the solution of the Mexican problem lies 
either in the positive backing of any one of a number of able Mexi- 
cans who would make good presidents of that country, or in the 
negative policy of withdrawing recognition from Carranza, and per- 
mitting the decent people in that country to form their own govern- 
ment without hindrance on our part. There is no question in my 
mind but that this latter method would be successful; if, however, we 
were not sure of its success it would be best to try it before attempt- 
ing armed intervention. The educated Mexican, the great mass of 
the Mexican people, have not been given any opportunity in the 
last seven years. Our powerful Government has made an alliance 
with men who have oppressed that people and defied all foreign 
Governments and has been true to this alliance. Now that Carranza 
has failed, the fear of Americans in Mexico is that our Government 
will back some other Mexican of the same type; a Government that 
in the face of all the evidence first backed Villa, then flirted with 
Zapata, and finally chose Carranza is in danger, is apt, if left to 
its own devices, to make another unsatisfactory choice. 

Mr. Krarrun. Why is it that the better class of the Mexican people 
have not formed an efficient government ? l 

Mr. Bocxuey. In the first place, because in their majority they 
have been expelled from that country with the tacit consent of the 
American Government; because their properties have been con- 
fiscated with the tacit consent of the American Government ; because 
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a number of them have been killed. also with the tacit. consent of the 
American Grovernment—for we must conclude that where a Govern- 
ment maintains its recognition of another government that has ex- 
pelled and outrages its best citizens, this Government consents to 
that conduct. How could this class of Mexicans, even if they were 
provided with resources, successfully overthrow the present Govern- 
ment in Mexico when the United States insists that no one in Mexico 
but Carranza shall have arms and ammunition, and when it holds 
over them the menace of nonrecognition, without which no Govern- 
ment in Mexico can last? 

The effects of armed intervention on the United States and on its 
future relations with Mexico would, in my opinion, be bad. After 
the American troops had left Mexico the United States and Americans 
would be hated by the very people in Mexico who are now clamoring 
for intervention, and, in their despair, there is no doubt that the 
majority of people in Mexico want armed intervention. They would 
forget all the good that the American Government might do and 
only remember the inevitable wrongs and clashes. It would be a 
difficult situation for Americans for 10 or 15 years after the Ameri- 
can troops left. There 1s no place where we are disliked more 
heartily than in Cuba, and intervention in Mexico would have the 
same result. especially as all Mexicans would realize that we inter- 
vened to correct conditions that we had a large part in creating. 

The ultimate aim of armed intervention would certainly not be 
the annexation of any Mexican territory or the formation of a per- 
manent military protectorate over that country. The ultimate end, 
I assume, would be to turn Mexico’s Government over to the Mexi- 
cans; and when this is done, whether it be within 1 year or 50 
years, that Government will be left in the hands of the very people 
whom we have driven out of Mexico—the only people who ever 
gave Mexico a decent government. If it is to be done after armed 
intervention, it would be better to do it now. It would take a little 
longer for the Mexican to pacify his own country, but it would be a 
more secure pacification when it came, and the result would be 
more permanent. 

Mr. KrarruL. We often hear of the necessity to shape American 
policy in order to meet the sentiment of Latin-America, and that a 
strong policy with se eae to Mexico would have a deleterious effect 
upon our prestige in Latin-America. What is your opinion about 
that? 

Mr. Bucxtey. I think we should settle this matter with Mexico 
without reference to Latin America or to what Latin Americans or 
anybody else thinks; I think we should settle it in the right way 
without reference to anybody else. I have always thought that this 
talk about our Latin American relations that we hear so much about 
among the officials of the American Government is founded in their 
provincial ignorance of such matters. Conferences like the Pan 
American Conference and the Niagara Conference and our many 
other conferences do us no good in Latin America—Latin America 
respects us more when we attend to our own business and do not call 
Latin Americans in for consultation. Our relations with Mexico are 
our own business and noboclys else. The use of a firm hand in deal- 
ing with Mexico would only strengthen the respect of Latin America 
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for us; I don’t mean armed intervention, for, as I stated before, I 
do not think this is necessary, nor have I in mind just the present 
situation; but what I mean is that under ordinary circumstances we 
should insist that every American, no matter how insignificant he 
may be and even though he be in the most remote part of Mexico, 
has the right to the protection of his Government and that where he is 
discriminated against or denied the protection of the law, the Amer- 
ican Government would be justified in using its entire Army and 
Navy to give him protection, and that nothing would have a more 
salutary effect on our Latin American relations than the use of our 
Army and Navy where this use is justified. It would instil a whole- 
some respect in people who would commit the same abuses that have 
been committed in Mexico if they could do so with impunity. Nothing 
would have raised our prestige so in Latin America as the dispatching 
of an army across the border the first time an American was touched 
and the execution of all those who had injured him. If this had 
been done seven years ago, in fact, if it had been threatened, Amer- 
icans would have had no trouble either in Mexico or in the rest of 
Latin America. As it is, our prestige in Latin America was never 
so low as it is to-day. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you desire that your testimony be considered by 
the committee in executive session, or are you willing that it may be 
printed as a part of the public hearings? 

Mr. Bucxrey. I am perfectly willing that my testimony should 
be printed and published; I would not give testimony for considera- 
tion only in executive session. 

(Whereupon the committee adjourned subject to the call of the 
chairman.) 
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MONDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1919. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., December 29, 1919, by 
Francis J. Kearful, Esq., in: pursuance of an order of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate: 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD R. SARTWELL. 


Mr. Kearrun. Please state your full name. 

Mr. SARTWELL. Edward R. Sartwell. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is your present address? 
5 Pa SARTWELL. My home address is 217 T Street NE., Washington, 
Mr. Kearrot. And your business address? 

Mr. Sartwetu. My business address is 320 Kellogg Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your profession, Mr. Sartwell ? 

Mr. SARTWELL. At the present time, a publicity agent. 

Mr. KearruL. With what concern are you connected? 

Mr. SARTWELL. I am connected with the National Association for’ 
the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, in their Washington 
office. 

Mr. Kearrut. You have furnished the committee with a map [see 
opposite page] entitled “ Murder Map of Mexico,” showing the loca- 
tion of 550 killings of Americans in Mexico and by Mexicans along 
the American border during four periods covering the period from 
November 20, 1910, to October, 1919. Will you please explain the 
theory of this map and how and from what data it was prepared ? 

Mr. SArRTWELL. This map a haar by symbols the location and 
the approximate date of 550 killings of American citizens during the 
period indicated. The deaths are indicated by four symbols; the 
first, a triangle, indicates a killing in the period November 20, 1910, 
to April 24, 1914. This period represents the period of Madero and 
Huerta control in Mexico; that is, it covers the revolutionary period 
from the beginning of the Madero revolution to the time that the 
Vera Cruz incident began the downfall of the Huerta revolutionary 
government. 
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The second period, represented on the map by a square, covers the 
date from April 24, 1914, to October 19, 1915. This period covers 
the final dissolution of the Huerta government and the accession of 
the Carranza government to the period when Carranza was recog- 
are as the de facto head of the Mexican Government by the United 

tates. i 

The third period, which is represented on the map by a diamond, 
covers the time from October 19, 1915, to April 7, 1917. This period 
covers the Carranza régime in Mexico prior to the entrance of the 
United States into the World War. 

The fourth period, which includes the dates from April 7, 1917, 
to September 30, 1919, covers the Carranza régime during the time 
the United States was engaged in the World War to the last date 
mentioned. 

The recapitulation accompanying the map shows the number of 
American civilians and the members of the United States military 
forces killed in each period and classifies these killings as to their 
location in Mexico or along the border. This recapitulation shows 
that during the first period, covering 41 months under the Madero 
and Huerta régime, 147 American civilians and 2 members of the 
military forces of the United States were killed in Mexico and that 
18 civilians were killed in the United States by Mexicans. 

This is a total of 167 Americans killed during this period. 

During the second period 17 civilians and 21 members of the 
military forces of the United States were killed in Mexico and 13 
civilians and 15 members of the United States military forces were 
killed in the United States by Mexicans. 

During the third period 83 civilians and 28 members of the United 
States military forces were killed in Mexico and 19 civilians and 33 
members of the United States military forces were killed in the 
United States by Mexicans. 

The fourth period, 58 American civilians and 8 members of the 
United States military forces were killed in Mexico and 12 American 
civilians and 16 members of the United States military forces were 
killed by Mexicans in the United States. 

During the 53 months represented by the second, third, and 
fourth periods, or the period of Carranza responsibility in Mexico, 
218 American civilians and 57 members of the United States mili- 
tarv forces were killed in Mexico, and 44 American civilians and 64 
of the United States military forces were killed in the United States 
by Mexicans, making a total of 383 killings for these three periods. 
The total killings for the period covered by the map are 550. 

Mr. Kearrvu. Please state from what sources you obtained this 
information. 

Mr. SartwE.y. This map was prepared in the Washington office of 
the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in 
Mexico under the direction of Mr. J. P. Annin, Washington repre- 
sentative of the association, who is at present absent on account of 
illness. The list upon which the map is based is a compilation which 
coordinates the following authoritative lists of Americans killed 
in Mexico: 
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The Fall list, which was submitted to the Senate by Senator Albert 
B. Fall, of New Mexico, on March 9, 1914, and which was published 
in full in the New York Times of March 10, 1914. Three lists pre- 
pared by the State Department, the first, known as the Lansing list, 
appearing in Senate Document No. 324, Sixty-fourth Congress, 
first session, dated February 17, 1916; the second, called the State 
Department list, which appears in Senate Document No. 67, Sixty- 
sixth Congress, first session, dated July 31, 1919, and the third, called 
the Fletcher list, which was submitted to the House Rules Committee 
on July 22, 1919, by Ambassador Fletcher, and which appeared in 
the reports of the proceedings of that committee. A list of Ameri- 
cans killed in Mexico, which appears in the book Mexico Under 
Carranza, by Thomas E. Gibbon, page 248, et seq; a list called 
“Gibbon Revised,” which is a revised list prepared by Thomas E. 
Gibbon; the casualty lists of the War Department covering the entire 
period excepting between October 1, 1916, and February 14, 1917; 
information in the New York Times newspaper on the dates men- 
tioned in the tabulation and, finally, letters, claims, and other in- 
formation of a specific character in the possession of the National 
Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico which 
are now in the files of that association at 347 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 

Mr. KrarFuL. Was especial care exercised to make the list as full 
and complete for the period mentioned as possible and to avoid al) 
duplications ? . 

r. SARTWELL. Especial care was necessarily taken to avoid all 
duplications. The lists as I have given them to you in many cases 
show duplications. All of those lists are incomplete, and in some 
cases cover only a small part of the period which is covered by the 
map. In preparing the map the greatest care was exercised to avoid 
these duplications. Wherever it could be reasonably established that 
names on two or more of the lists were duplicates they were omitted. 
In five cases there seemed to be a reasonable doubt as to the duplica- 
tion and these five cases have been included on the map with a note 
in the tabulation accompanying each of the five instances showin 
that thev may be duplications and referring to the other cases hick 
would show the possible duplication. 

Mr. KEARFUL. I notice that each symbol on the map is accom- 
panied by a number and that the tabulation which you have men- 
tioned and submitted contains the names of the victims opposite 
each number with a citation of the place where the killing occurred, 
a brief statement descriptive of the killing and a reference to the 
particular authority from which the item was taken. 

Mr. SARTWELL. Yes; that tabulation also includes the approximate 
date of each killing. 

Mr. KrarruL. The tabulation which shows on its face in brief from 
the data to which you have been testifying will be received and 
placed in the record at this point. 
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American citizens killed and murdered by AMcricans. 


PERIOD NOVEMBER, 1910, TO APR. 24, 1914. 


CIVILIANS. 


No. | Approxi- 
Remarks. References.! 


rj tifi- 
on | mate | Name oridentifi- | Where killed. 
map.| date. : | 
1910. 
1 | Nov. 20 | James W. Reid....| Mexico City....... Killed by Mexican policeman Gibbon; State, 
2 | Dec. 12 | Emil Alex Krause Bp ea amau- | Killed by bandits........... ' Gibbon. 
ipas. 
Shireen Cummings.. Mexico.....| Murdered; data incomplete .| State. 
cl eee Green......]....- DO goccieeceuslaswes WO ni decestaecevastuas T Do. 
gy oer —— Hughes.....]..... OG EEEE sac Oils sere ee ia Do. 
aaa E McLaughlinj..... Ca Co nana E Pe NG E E eae ene oe Do. 
ial Soe Maxwell..../..... Ca Ko AEE EEE Co a D E Do 
eee —— Passon......].....d0............-[....- S C EE E Do 
a E EA — Randall....j..... C5 Co PEE RE] ewes Ce o E E Do 
1911. 
10 | Mar. 9 | William E. Fowler Tuxpan, Vera | Murdered by peon.......... Gibbon; State. 
ruz. 
11 | Apr. 7 | GeorgeCritchfield.|..... OO EEE pna by Maderista; unpun- Do. 
ished. 
12 | Apr. 13 ; Robert Harrington) Agua Prieta, So- | Killed by stray bullet across | Fall. 
nora. border. 5 
13 | Apr. 2% | Dr. Seffer Olsen...| Cuernavaca, Wantonly killed in Zapatista; Gibbon; Napa- 
Puebla. train holdup. rim. 
14 | Apr. 30 | Roy M. Godman.. Acapulco Guerrero| Murdered by rebels......... Gibbon; State. 
15| May 9j Antonio Garcis....| El P aso, Tex...... asi by stray bullet from | Fall. 
uarez. 
16 |...do....| Unknown.........)..... QO cSecenveseud PEE he suisse weet oat acess Do 
17 |...d0....]..... Ca C R E TE es GO EE E E S o EEE Recosaweees Do. 
18 | May 18 | Samuel Hiedy..... Los Platanos, San kiia by robbers........... State. 
Luis Potosi, ap- 
proximate. 
19 | May 277 | Dr. R. G.Clarks...| Mexico City....... Killed by Maderistas........ Gibbon; State. 
20 |May,June, Elbert Pope....... ee California, | Killed by fleeing bandits....| State. 
proximate. 
21 | June 4| W.H.McDonald.. Pachuca Hidalgo.| Killed by bandits........... Gibbon. 
22 | June 11 | Jno. G. D. Carroll.| Alamo, Lower Cal-| Killed by Madero soldiers | Gibbon; State. 
ifornia. because Dr. Foster at- 
tended wounded rebel. 
23 |...do....| Dr. Allen I..Foster.|..... O0seceusunses sees GOs iit E Do. 
24 |;...do....| Patrick Glennon..|.....do............]..... GG. becuse pets aE e Do. 
25 | June 22 |(Mrs. Anderson Killed by Madero soldiers; 
26 |...do... daughter and |(State of Chihua- murderers served 6 months Gibbon: Fall 
27 |...do....i) unnamed Amer-|f hua. in prison and were then j 
ican boy. released. 
28 | June 17; Milton K. Willis...| Mexicali, Lower | Killed by a relative of a Ma- | State. 
a| California. dero judge. 
29 | Sept. 14 | Oscar M. Delham..| Pachuca, Hidalgo.| Murdered by bandits be- | Gibbon; State. 
cause he was a “gringo.” 
30 | Sept. — | Wenceslas France.| Acala, Chiapas....| Murdered by Indians........ Gibbon. 
31 | Nov. 11 | Jno. R. Lockhart..| Durango, State, Killed by Indian bandits....| Gibbon; Fall. 
approximate. 
32 | Dec. 10 | Chas. W. Gillet....| Acaponeta, Tepic.| Killed by bandits in view of | Gibbon: State; 
his wife Naparim. 
BS [eis cca — Bertholdt..| Somewhere in Murdered. but data incom- | State. 
Mexico. plete. 
K Oh eae pene Bishop.....!..... Oat EOS ices 3 DO sccm es edveteweeee sees Do 
KS ee ee Jones......./.00-- C C EEE Sowa Ce Ca OOE Do 
lee ate etic ee Lawton. ...|....- Ci CO EREE D o O A EA Do 
A TAE ws Pescher EEEE ere Ce Co DEPOSE NE E i E E E we ean Do 
OS eie seress nove ers ee a Sibi te ower teu care a OFTETE gt hate ine Do. 
39 liwsseuesn William H.Shope.}..... OG. 2ccce cases Shot by bandits who out- Do. 
raged wife and daughters. 
iy RNS neta r Swaray..... steak ai ATE E EEA Murdered; data incomplete . pa 
| EEE e A S TE i EEE ES Scie oau sea 0. 
42 | Mar. 10 | Jas. B. McCleeland | RioChico, Durango. kitted by pandits..........- Do. 
1912 
43 | Mar. 10 | A.E.Thomas..... South of Nogales, | Killed by bandits, defend- | Gibbon: Fall. 
Sonora. ing wife and children. 
44 | Mar. 27 | Escalon Smith.... anm ewhere in | Killed by bandits........... Gibbon. 
exico. 
45 | Apr. 4; W.H. Waite...... Ochotal, Vera Cruz} Beheaded when employees | Gibbon; State. 


turned bandits; two al- 
lezed murderers executed 
by Madero. 


1 See ‘‘Notes”’ following this table. 
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American citizens killed and murdered by Mezicans—Continued. 


PERIOD NOVEMBER, 1910, TO 


APR. 24, 1914—Continued. 


Crvmians—Continued. 
Approxi- ; in. ; 
mate ame o Tenun Where killed. Remarks. References. 
date. , 
1912. 
Apr. 9 | Thos. A.J. Foun- | Parral, Chihuahua | Executed by Gen Salazar.. | Fall; State. 
tain. despite State Department 
° Toret, was Vilista sol- 
Apr. 10 | Thos. C. Kane.....| Somewhere in Murdered when bandits | Gibbon; Fall. 
Mexico. wrecked train Lang butch- 
ered passenge 
May — | Jas. D.Harvey....| Chihuahua, ap-| Killed and mutilated by | State; Fall. 
proximate. 


May-July} William Adams...| Ascencion, Chi- 


June 


. 11 | H. L. Strauss..... 


. 14 | Rowan Ayers..... 


Cuautla, Morelos. . 


Patzcuaro, Mi- 
choacan. 


. 28 | Joshua Stevens.... pare Chihua- 


ua. 
McKinsea .. Aa Prieta, 80- 


bandits 
Murdered by Maderoofficer, | State. 


huahua. in daughter’s arms at fu- 
neral of his wife. 
18 | H. W. Stepp....... Durango City.....| Shot by rebels for failure to Fall. 
Hertii Be ere te D 
no. Hertling...... O ang rozco fol- 0. 
12 \Guido Schubert... |f Norales, Sonora... {B lowers á 
21 | Henry Crumely... puraneio; Mi- Murdered by Mexican ser- | State. 
choacan. 
. 10 | Jno. W. Shepard .. Bei Gua- Killed by bandits...........| Gibbon. 
najuato. 


mi by bandits in train | Fall. 
oldup. 
Killed by bandits; arrest re- | State. 


r ë 
Kliled defending daughters | Fall; State. 
from bandits 


58 | Sept. — Executed by rebels.......... Fall. 
59 Sept. 16 N. Mathewson..... Colonia Morelos, Killed by bandits ........... Do. 
Sonora. 
60 | Sept. 29 | Patrick J. Kelly...) Velardena, Duran-|.....d0.. 000.000... eeseeeee-| Gibbon 
go. 
61 |...d0....| Herbert Russell...| Durango City, Du-| Killed by rebels......... ... -| Fall. 
rango. 
62 | Nov. 17 | John F. Brooks...| Colonia Chuichu- | Killed by rebels for resisting | Fall; State. 
pa, Chihuahua. robbery 
63 | Dec. 31 | Ernest Spillsbury.| Pachuca Hidalgo.. Murdered by Mexican ci- | State. 
OR A Buckerdike Mexico..... Murdered, data incomplete.. Do. 
65 stweccas. Crawford ...j.... GO secession csc |coexs do... O E EE Do. 
66 |aeneososo Haigler.....)..... Oe dee sec lace AO a anette. ccweeeeeee Do. 
OF ewe seawsis Mrs. Mortenson...| Guadalupe, Chi- kiied by bandits ravaging | Naparim. 
huahua. her 10-year old daughter; 
murderers identified, ar- 
rested and released with- 
out trial. 
68 |...aneenno Unknown.........|..... dO...0.002----| Killed attempting to defend Do. 
Mortenson child (cf. No. 
67). 
69 Mever...... 
TO Pec cae Reterman..| Mexico..... Murdered; data incomplete . State. 
71 —— Thompson. 
T2 laee ORE Couch...... Colonia, Tamauli- | Killed with machete by 3 | Naparim. 
pas. Mexicans. 
18: lace eeeeess W. L. Raynolds...| Chamal, Tamauli- | Beaten to death by bandits.. Do. 
as. 
1913 £ 
TA | aressesn: Jno. Henry Thomas! Chihuahua (State)| Killed by Federal soldiers...| Gibbon’s re- 
75 approximate. vised. 
q6 en. — | Unknown......... Looms \3 miners killed by bandits... ete N Pria 
77 ee 
78; Jan. 14 | Edw.G. Dexter... oe J. Taviche, | Murdered by Indians........ State 
axaca. 
79 | Feb. 11 | Mrs. W. I. Bishop.| Mexico City....... Killed in street fighting.....| Gibbon. 
80' Feb. 12 | Mrs. Jos. P. Grii- |.....d0...... seen. Killed by stray shellin street Naparim; New 
fith. fighting. York Times, 
Feb. 13, 1913. 
81 n He: a a Die Pee Ce COS EE EE o o ETE E E Do. 
82 | Feb. 15 | R. Norvall Mere- |.....do............ Killed by stray bullet in | Gibbon; New 
dith. street fighting. York Times, 
Mar. 15-16, 


1913. 
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American citizens killed and murdered by Mericans—Continued. 


PERIOD NOVEMBER, 1910, TO APR. 24, 1914—Continued. 


Killed by bandits........... 
Killed by Mexican civilian.. 


do 
Killed by Mexican civilian.. 
shots down in home by ban- 
Killed by Villistas. 


Killed by rebels............. 
Killed by bandits........... 


Railroad man killed by 
rebels. 


oe @©Peeweerenerescesrertseonen 


-do. 
“Murdered by Mexican civil- 


Hanged by rebels charged 
with being Madero spy. 
Killed by bandits for refus- 

ing to pay ransom. 


Killed by Carranza soldier 
because he was an Ameri- 
can. 


Murdered in cold blood by 
Huerta soldiers. 


Murdered in cold blood by 
Huerta soldiers. (Possibly 
duplicate No. 74.) 

Murdered by four Mexican 
robbers. 

Driven from home with his 
wife and maltreated by 
Carrancista bandits. Lost 
his mind and died in 
United States. 

Hacked to pieces by Mexi- 
cans who looted mine. 


Shot down by rebels for re- 
fusing to Surrender arms. 


Murdered by bandit. ...... 
Killed by Carrancistas...... 


Killed by Mexican miners... 


eee PEF eo we Cee srn een esecec rere eeoees 


do 
Murdered with wife by four 
Mexicans with machetes. 
Murdered with husband (cf. 
No. 110). 
pudered by Madero sol- 


die 
Killed by Villistas attacking 


Juarez, 
Killed by Madero officials. . 


» e CHF e een eeresesreenere 


Civit1ans—Continued. 
No. | Approxi-}| wo 0 aaa. 
on | mate | Name oridentifi- | Where killed. 
map date. on. 
1913. 
83 | Feb. 20| Boris Gorow...... Nueva Vista KEPE 
84 | Mar. — | Frank Horace..... ee 
choaca 
85 | Mar. 17 | Walter Van Den | Durango City, Du-|. 
Bosch. rango. 
86 | Mar. 22 | James O. Lawrence; Tampico..........]. 
87 | Mar. 24 | L. Busnell......... exico..... 
88 |...do....| Pablo Soto........]..... (6 Ce ER eel: 
89 | Mar. 31 | Albert H. Law- | Tampico.......... 
rence. 
90 | Apr. 9 | Frank Ward...... Yago, Tepic....... 
91 | Apr. 13 | J.C. Edwards.....| Agua Prieta 8o- 
nora. 
92 | Apr. 30 we P A. Ding- Mexico..... 
well. 
93 | May 4 | Clarence Cooper... Pearson, Chihua- 
94 | May 5| Unknown......... G u a y mas-Ortiz, 
Sonora; 
95 POs. 0...00. -Q0. Sots coheccshicecs HeeGae cues 
96 | May 12 William Protexter. junta, Chihuahua. 
07 | May 13 | John B. Alamia...| Rio Bravo, Ta- 
maulipas. 
98 | July 5] Benjamin Griffin..| Chuichupa, Chi- 
huahua. 
99 | July 6 | Henry Knox Bur- | Santa Rosalia, Chi- 
ton. huahua. 
100 | Aug. 13 | Edmund Hayes,jr. Madera, Chihua- 
ua 
101 |...do....|John Henry |..... (o a POPER 
Thomas 
102 | Aug. 28 M. sche E. | Chihuahua City... 
103 | Sept. — Allen McCoy, Sr..| Ayulta, Jalisco. ... 
104 | Sept. 2 | Morris P. Root....| Huajicori, Tepic .. 
105 | Sept. 10 | Wm. C. Robert- | El Lobo, Sinaloa. . 
son. 
106 ; Sept. 16 | Victor W. East.. Campeche.. 
107 | Oct. 2| R. Weiniger....... -| Mapimi, Durango. 
108 | Oct. 13 | Thomas Barrett...| H os totipaquilla, 
Jalisco. 
109 |...do....} William Kendall..|..... a EEE 
110 | Nov. — | John Edson....... Suites, Ja- 
isco 
111 |...do....| Mrs. John Edson..|.....do............ 
112 | Nov. 1 {| Porfirio Laurel....| Nuevo Laredo, | 
Tamaulipas. 
113 | Nov. 15 | Charles Seggerson.| Juarez............ 
114 | Dec. 31 | Encarnacion San- | Mexicali, Lower 
chez. California. 
115 '...do....| Jose Valencia.....)..... Ok wes EASES 
WiC cen ceees B. Stowe.......... Chihuahua. 


References. 


Do. 
Gibbon’s re 
vised 


Do. 
State. 
Fall. 
Gibbon; Fall. 
Gibbo n’s re 
ed. 


New York Time 
May 6, 1913. 


Q. 
State. 


State; Times, 
May 15, 1913. 
Fall: New York 
poss, , July 18, 


State; New York 
Times, July 11, 
1913-Aug. 13, 


191 

State: Gibbon: 
Fall: New York 
Times, Aug.26, 
1913. 


Do. 


State. 
Naparim. 


State; New York 
Times, Sept. 16, 
1913. 

State: New York 
Times, Sept. 18, 
19, 1913. 


State. 


Gibbon: New 
York Times, 
Nov. 7, 1913. 

Gibbon; New 
York Times, 
Oct. Si 1913. 


State.” 
Do. 
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American citizens killed and murdered by Mecicans—Continued. 
PERIOD NOVEMBER, 1910, TO APR. 2, 1914—( ontinued. 


CivitraNns—Continued. 
No. | Approxi-| Name or identifi- 
on | mate ea pe Where killed. Remarks References. 
map.| date. E . ; 
1914. | 
117 | Jan. — | Pedar Pederson... Ozuluama, Vera | Murdered by robbers........ State 
ruz. » 
118 | Jan. 28 ` Frank Smith...... Tampico.......... Murdered by Huerta officers. Do. 
119 | Jan. 28 | Robert W. Hard- | Tiajuana, Lower | Killed by Huerta soldiers | New York Times, 
wood. California. under “‘ley fuga.” Feb. 1, 1914. 
12) |...do.... Mortimer Miller...|..... Once eeceetsen los hes GOn bose cdersd cesses Do. 
121 \{ Mrs. Lee Carruth.. Gibbon; New 
York Times 
ii ü å & ube 9, 1914. 
2 i arruth.... ; ibbon. 
13 do............ Bandits under Castillo fired | Gibbon; New 
the timber lining of the | York’ Time 
railroad tunnel by running || Feb.9 1914 8 
124 do a blazing freight train into Do ’ i 
125 AG E the shaft and wrecking it. Do. 
126 G6 5 cies A passenger peta on which Do. 
127 'Marsind.Gtimartin mere Mrs. Carruth, her 5 | state, 
Cumbre Tunnel children, and 10 other 
128 | Feb. 4...) K. L. Hatfleld..... Chihuahua ? ‘ Americans, ran into the De LA aa 
129 | Thomas Kell blazing tunnel and was State. d : 
130 Edward J Yee wrecked. Villa ordered Do 
Catcheon.. Castillo executed, but he ; 
131 C. H. Marders..... eee aioe he ee Do. - 
inno ates 7 e- ' 
132 J. I. Moreys.... tained a short time, but Ae Re- 
133 J.I. Morris... was later allowed to go.... State. 
134 Henry Schofield... Do. 
135 John Webster..... Do. 
136 Lee Williams..... Do. 
137 | Feb. 15 | Harry Compton...| Chihuahua City...| Executed by Huertistas..... State. 
138 | Feb. 22 | E. M. Harmon.... Madera, Chihua- | Murdered by bandits........ Do. 
ua. 
139 | Mar. 6 | Gustave Bauch...| Juarez, Chihuahua; Killed by Villistas despite | New York Times, 
protests of United States. aes ji 19-May 
140 | Mar. 15 | Oscar Allen....... Pearson, Chihua- | Murdered by bandits........| State. 
ua. 
141 | Mar. 26 | Charles Milton... .| Cananea, Sonora...| Killed by Huertistas........ Do. 
142 | Apr. 6 | Juan Coy......... Monclova, Coahu- Kieg in bandit attack on Do. 
a. own. 
143 | Apr. — | Maurice McDonaldj S. P. de las Colon- | Tortured to death by Car- | Gibbon; New 
ias, Coahuila. ranza soldiers. York Times 
Apr. 23, 1914. 
144 |...do....| Guy S. Sawyer....| Monterrey........ Killed by Carrancistas in | State. 
attack on town. 
145 |...do....| Mrs. Joseph Smith Mexico.....! Killed by bandits with her | New York Times, 
child. Apr. 26, 1914. 
146 |...do....| ———Smith......|..... G0 ss iciwiecwcs Child of Mrs. Smith killed 0. 
oik by bandits (cf. No. 145). 
*147 | Apr. 27 | William Brown... Matamoros, Tam- | Kidnapped and killed by | State; New York 
aulipas. Mexican bandits. ria May 3, 
1917. 
*148 | Feb. 15 | Hugh Accord.....| X Chihua- RPPS by bandits and | State; War. 
hua. killed with A. P. Peterson 
and Martin Jensen. 
$149 |...do....| Martin Jensen..... Chihuahua.| Killed with Accord by band- | State; War; New 
its (cf. No. 148). York Times, 
Feb. 16, 17, 18, 
1917. 
+150 A .| A. P. Peterson....]..... O EEA leee. Ca Co EE E E E SA Do. 
1910. 
151 | ee cmewasee — Chandler. ..| El Paso, Tex...... | kiea by bullet from across | Naparim. 
| border. 
152 ee Griffiths. ...]..... DO. S x eee Kisss G0: EE A Do. 
153 | May 9 | John Camp.......|..... do............| Killed by bullet from | Fall. 
Madero attack on Juarez. 
1% |...do....] Oscar Creighton...|..... GO cecaimecrassleteds WO: weescieea ess ewveds Fall; Naparim. 


t May duplicate No. 132, 
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American citizens killed and murdered by Mezxicans—Continued. 


PERIOD NOVEMBER, 1910, TO APR. 24, 1914—Continued. 


References. 


Do. 


New York Times, 
Feb. 19, 1913. 
New York Times, 


July 18-19,1913. 
New York 


Civit1aNns—Continued. 
Approxi- 
mate arene or Jernit: Where killed. Remarks. 
date. ` 
1912. 

Sept. 16 | Robert Williams..| Phoenix, Aris..... Policeman killed by Mexi- 
can bandits who crossed 
line for a celebration; shots 
aimed at Aam also 
killed Price 

---do....| Price Scott........|.... a o POTA Killed b ea bandits 
with iliams (cf. No. 

aig | 155). 

Feb. 10 John 8. H. How- | Candelaria, Tex... Killed by Mexican smug- 

Mar. 24 _Robert Chariot....; Naco, Ariz...... ia Killed by stray bullet from 
battle for Cananea, Sonora. 

~e-00.... "Pablo Soto Ree tee OO eb sh Soars EE OO soos P cesses 

July 17 | Unknown......... -Colum- | Mail carrier shot from am- 

otk. bus, N. Mex. bush by bandits. 

Mar. 15 | F. V. Johnston.... iver Lower | Postmaster burned to death 

Cal alifornia. in store by bandits. 


coceccsese| Unknown.........| Naco, Ariz........ 4 Americans killed by shots 
from across border. 

@Se@edgeeoeeen .....dO @aeeteeoteeasceaece eee do *®@ eee enageeconsicaacen do see eeece eevee neeen Ceea een 

eeecesvataanaiearen dO.. .esenasooo .....dO eeese @eeeeeoeaieeance GO... cecee @#eecaces @eeaeeata 

.....dO0 eeoeecsvece eeeelens eon do @eeeeoeoeoane/e oad LE EEE EE S E 


seeasenaaasetc eeoee Osciviveccvcedic 


UNITED STATES MILITARY FORCES. 


1913. 
Apr. 11 | John C. Klesow...| Guaymas, Sonora.| Sailor shot down by Mex- 
ican chief of police. 
-.-do....| William W. Corrie.|..... OO ORE Ra (o PEE E cee 
PERIOD APR, 24, 1914, TO OCT. 19, 1915. 
CIVILIANS. 
1914. 

Apr. 25 | Weston Burwell .. one Tamau-| Shot down by Huerta officer. 

pas. 

May — | Edward D. Doster | Mexico City....... Killed by bandits........... 

.--@0..... —— White...... Guadalajara, Jalis-| Killed in bandit raid on mine 
co. 

May 8 | C.B. Hoadley..... El Favor Mine, | Killed by rioting mine em- 

Jalisco. ployees. 
Peter Higginsber- 
ger. Hi berger, Smith, and 4 
J. Smith.......... other NETIGAS killed for 
May 9 Unknown......... Tixtla, Guerrero...|; resisting Huertista rurales 
y EER o e PII EES who sought to disarm 
aes sissa ewes? them. 

May 11 James 33. “Beard... Parrar, Coahuila..| Killed by Orozquista rebels 
Apito yU nited States pass- 
port. 

May 14 | James Crawford... Panucho, Vora | Murdered by bandits........ 

ruz 

May 20| Richard Urban...| Nacozari, Sonofa..|..... a o PE EE 

June 28 | Tom Farrell....... Hermosillo, Sono- | Killed by Yaqui or Mexican 
bandits from ambush. 

July 1| James Antonio | A gua scalientes, Disappeared; belioved killed 

Willis. Se antes: by gringo haters 


seed Owes. Jack Harmon.....|.....d0............ Die ppenred with Willis (ef. 
No. 180). 


Times, 
Mar. 16-17,1914. 
State. 


Bae New eon 
ers Sola 


State; New York 
Si May 14, 


Gibbon. 

New York Times, 
et 8, 9, 10, 

New York Times, 
May 9-19, Dee. 
20, 1914. 


New York Times, 
May 10, 1914. 


Gibbon; New 
York Times, 
May 12, 1914. 

State. 


Do. 
Do. 


Naparim. 
Do. 
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American citizens killed and murdered by Mezicans—Continued. 


. l 


25 
27 


Apr. 
Apr. 


-.-dO..... 


PERIOD APR. 24, 1914, 


TO OCT. 19, 1915—Continued. 


Civm1ans—Continued. 
ee one Where killed. Remarks. References. 
O. A. L. Squires. ..| La Colorada, So- | Killed for resisting robbery | State. 
nora. y Yaquis. 

John Williams....| Vasitos, Sonora. ..| Killed by bandits.......... Do. 
Dr. E. E. Kelly...) Navajoa, Sonora... aho in back by Huertista Do. 

soldier. 
Edward L. Nixon.| Tampico.......... Stabbed to death by 6 Mexi- Do. 

can bandits. 
Mel. Warner...... Juarez............ Murdered for $1,500 in gold | Naparim. 


E. P. Baker...... 

James Freuden- 
stein. 

William Bishop... 


Carl Eck (or|..... COs irodada aeiu ao A TN ee 
Eckles). 

William Spencer..|..... CA o 5235286 AEE GOs E E A ede’ 

F.C. Chapel...... Nogales, Sonora...| Shot by Carranza sentry. ... 

Herbert Atwater..| San Geron imo, Stabbed by Mexican civilian 
Vera Cruz. 

Lee Baughmann..} La Cienaga Mine, | Killed by bandits........... 
Chihuahua. 

King....... Tampico.......... Killed by Carrancistas...... 
Patrick Me Kinney| Mexico City....... Killed by bandits........... 
Mrs. Mallard...... Tampico.......... Killed with her baby by 

Carranzistas. 
Baby Mallard.....|..... Ca C es cunt eas Kue Èy Carrancistas (cf. 

Roth....... f... C CoE Killed by Carrancistas....... 
—— Wooud......]..... CO PNP c Bette wo aes UO verses cuslens E 
Juan Batamia..... ——- Coahuila....]| Killed by order of Gen. 

Blanco. 
Bernard Boley. ...].....d0............. Killed by handits........... 
`. B. Hadley...... Guadalajara, Jal- | Killed by bandits (may be 
isco. duplicate of No. 169). 
Joseph T. San Blas Sinaloa..... Killed by Indians........... 
J. P.Smith....... Coahuila.... Oss gaat eke aalent 
Gustavo Hernan- | Rio Bravo, Tam- Hanged by Carranza officials. 
dez aulipas. 


Franciseo Yturrio. 
Georve Saunders.. 
Walter McIntosh.. 
C.C. Pottinger.... 
Charles Dalrymple 


V.M. Smith...... 


Roscoe Billins.... 
Eugene Camera... 


J. Cervantes....... 


John B. McManus. 


Reyes Grijalva... 
William M. Reed, 


jr. 
Cassie M. Brown.. 


Temosachic, Chi- 
huahua. 


Nacozari, Sonora.. 
Tampico Sab whic an 


Candelaria, Sonora. 


Victoria, Tamau- 
lipas. 
Mexico City....... 


Lencho 
Sonora. 

Cerritos, San Luis 
Potosi. 


Station, 


Mexico City....... 


Nogales, Sonora... 
Tampico.......... 


Los Mochis, Sina- 
loa. 


which he carried. 
Executed by Carranza troops 
after capture of town. 
d 


Dragged to death by wild 
horses by Perez bandits. 


do 

Killed by bandits........... 

Murdered by bandits said to 
be Carrancistas. 

Died of illtreatment by Car- 
ranza oficials. 

Murdered in prison by Huer- 
tistas. 

Killed when he resisted rob- 
bery by Carranza troops. 


Killed resisting robbery by 
Carranza troops. 
Murdered by YaquiS........ 


Executed by Villa com- 
mander. 


Killed while defending his 
home from Zapatistas. 
Shot by Villista policeman.. 
Executed by Carranza au- 
thorities without trial. 
Killed by Mayo Indians..... 


New York Times, 
Oct. 27, 1914. 
Do. 


Gibbon; New 
York Times, 
o, 9, Dec. 5, 


Gibbon; New 
York Times, 
Nov. 9, 1914: 
N: aparim. 

Gibbon; New 
York Times, 
Nov. 9. 1914. 

State. 

Do. 


Naparim. 


Gibbon. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Gibbon’s - R e 
vised. 

Do. 

Do. 


Do. 
‘Do. 

New York Times 

Jan. 17, 1915. 
Do. 

State. 

Gibbon; State. 

Naparim. 

State. 

Gibbon; New 
York Times, 
AD 3, 1915. 

0. 

State. 


Naparim; Times, 
Feb. 23$- Mar. 
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American citizens killed and murdered by Mezricans—Continued. 
PERIOD APR. 2, 1914, TO OCT. 19, 1915—Continued. 


. C1vitrans—Continued. 
No. | Approxi- 
on mate Name o ene: Where killed. Remarks, References. 
map.| date. ° 
220 John Smith....... 
a it We Tonn Smith ody aa eee 
15: eiieeii mericans killed by ban- |(Gibbon; Times, 
223 [May =I Tampico.......... dits in attack on launch in |f June 3, 1915. 
/ 7 | ea | Peeper rrr eee neces Panuco River. 
225) 0 | Semen onsas iese 
22; Ti Dome nw... ied when Indians at- | St Ti 
7 . J. Donovan..... Killed when In Sa ate; mes, 
228 May 1i John P. Wilson... Esperanza, Sonora { tacked American colony. May 14-16, 1915. 
229 William Stocker... 
230 do..... Clarence Fisher...| Saric, Sonora...... Tortured to death by Villista | New York Times, 
troops. May 12, 1915. 
Isaac R. Ely...... Ebano, Tamau- | Shot by Villistas in attack | State. 
lipas. on pumping station. 
John Gleen Par- | Guadalajara, Jal- | Murdered by bandits in Do. 
menter. isco. robbery. 
Ses weed Robert Camp.....}..... GOeieds ot wuscee lesines CO EEEE E New York Times, 
June 6-23, 1915. 
234 |...d0..... J. N, Bennett..... Tampico....cscooee ag a Villista attack on | State. 
l unch. 
235 | June 5| H. 8. Ketchum. ..| Pilaresde Nacozari.| Killed by bandits..... tight Naparim. 
236 | June 16 | Gilbert Teanhl.... seb San Luis | Killed by Mexican civilians.} State. 
otosi. 
237 | Aug. 7| A. L. Austin...... Matamoros, Tam- | Killed by bandits with his Do. | 
aulipas. son. 
238 |...do..... Charles Austin....|..... Ce Co PE Killed by bandits with his Do. | 
father (cf. No. 237). 
239 | Aug. 13 | Edw. Freeman | Vera Cruz Santa | Killed by Zapatistasintrain | State: Naparim. 
. Welles. ner Vera robbery. 
‘rug, 
240 | Aug. 21 | James Jacoby..... Chihuahua City... aS by bandits, said to be | State. 
arrancistas. 
241 | Sept. 5 | James E.Taylor...| Panucho, Vera | Shot by bandits while de- Do. 
Cruz. fending home. 
242 |...d0..... Joseph Tays......./ San Blas, Sinaloa..| Killed in Indian raid on | State; Naparim. 
American farm colony. 
243 | Feb. 10 | Jesus Sandanel....| Brownsville, Tex .| Shot from across river by | Gibbon. 
Carranza soldiers. 
244 | May 22 | Gene Hulen....... Alpine, Tex....... Killed by raiding Mexican | Lansing; New 
bandits. York Times, 
May 30, 1915. 
245 |...do..... Joseph Sitters.....]..... o o E tees e a E A E, o. 
246 | July 5| —— ——...... Lyford, Tex.......}..... (o La eee nee ee New York Times, 
July 6, 7, 1915. 
247 |...d0..... —— ——......|..... fo o AEE ESE OO mice E o. 
248 | July 18 | Bryan Doyle...... Raymondsville, |..... DO T E Shas edeaieies New York Times, 
Tex. July 19, 1919. 
249 | Aug. 14 | John Madrid...... Polvo, Tex........|....- QO E EE oie cea Nee st oo 
ug. 15, 1915. 
250 | Oct. 18 | H. H. Kendall....| Brownsville, Tex.. mes by bandits in train | State. 
robbery. 
251 |...do..... McKane....|.....d0............ Killed by Mexican raiding | Gibbon; New 
bandits in train robbery. ee 
252 | —— — | Bonofacio Beni- | Los Indios, Tex...| Killed by raiding Mexican | State. 
vides. bandits. 
253 | Feb. 13 | Clemente Vergara.| Piedras Negras, | Lured across border and tor- Do. 
Coah. tured by Carrancistas. 
254 | Sept. 2 | J. S, Smith........] Matamoros, Ta- | Kidnapped by raiding Mexi- | Gibbon; State; 
maulipas can bandits and murdered.| New York 
Times, Sept. 
3, 1915 
255 |...d0..... Earl Donaldson...|..... OO EPOPEE ex pes COscieves vases leeks Do. 
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RERIOD APR. %, 1914, TO OCT. 19, 1915—Continued. 


UNITED STATES MILITARY FORCES. 


No. | Approxi- 


on mate 

map.| date. 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 

436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 || 1014 

442 Apr. 21 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 | May 7 
1915. 

451 | Sept. 24 
1914, 

452 Aug. = 

453 |...do... 

454 | Oct. 9 

455 | Oct. 17 

456 | Nov. 27 
1915. 

457 | Jan. 29 

458 | Aug. 2 

459 | Aug. 10 

460 | Aug. 16 

461 | Oct. 18 

462 |...do.... 

463 | Sept. 13 


Name or identifi- 


464 |...do....| Anthony Kraft, 
U. S. Army. 
465 | Sept. 24 | H. W. Stubble- 


Where killed. Remarks. 


References. 


cation. 
I. F. Boswell..... 
G. A. De Fabbio.. 
Francis P. De 
Lowry. 
Frank Devorick... 
Elzie C. Fisher... 
Louis Oscar Fried. 
H. Frohlich- 
stein. 
C. R. Herschberger 
Pene 4 Lane.... 
teorge Lalnsctte.. 15 United States sailors and 
Tee ee marines were killed by ||Gibbon; | New 
macher Vera Cruz, Vera Huerta troops and snipers York Times, 
Charles Allen Cruz. when the United States Apr. 22~May 5, 
"Smith forces occupied tke city of 1914. 
Albin Fric Stream Vera Cruz. 
Walter L. Watson. 
D. A. Haggerty 
(Marine Corps). 
Samuel Marten 
(Marine corps). 
S. Meisen berg( Ma- 
rine Corps). 
R. E. Percy (Ma- 
rine Corps). 
R. Summerlin( Ma- 
rine Corps). 
Samuei Parks, U. |..... s OPE Strayed into Huerta lines, | State; New York 
S. Army. executed and body burned. Times, May 9- 
ov. 2, 1914. 
R. J. Johnson, U. | Progreso, Tex..... Kidnapped and killed by | New York Times 
S. Army. Carrancista raiders. Oct. 28, 29, 30, 
1915. 
——, U.S. Army} Naco, Ariz........ Killed by shot from across | State. 
border. 
a Perera ware (area DO PEE eet PEN OO: ccnuu E A Do. 
H. Wilson, U. 8. |..... Ca Ko TEER E [2 (6 Sree ears meer EE E War. 
Army. 
R. B. Watson, |..... OO PEE oases COs aut cee vaSe kee lec: War; ‘New York 
U. 8. Army. aes, Apr.27, 
W. A. Robinson, | Tecate, Calif...... Stabbed in quarrel with | NewYork Times, 
U.S. Army. Mexican. Nov. 28, 1914. 
Wm. Warwick, | El Paso, Tex...... Killed while asleep by shot | State. 
U.S. Army. from across border. 
G. R. McGuire, | Brownsville, Tex.| Killed by raiding Mexican | War. 
U. 8. Army. bandits. 
L. C. Windhaus, | Mercedes, Tex. ...].....dO.......c.ccccccccccecs War; New York 
U.S. Army. ote” Aug. 17, 
John William, | Progreso, Tex..... Killed by bullet from across | War. 
U. 8. Army. border. 
A. T.McBee,U.S. | Brownsville,Tex...| Killed in train hold-up by |War; New York 
Army. i raiding Mexican bandits. pa Oct. 19- 
; F 
H. E. Moore, U.S. |.....d0............[..00- C Ko P EEE War; New York 
Army. Times, Oct. 25- 
26, 1915. 
H. T. Forney, |..... Ce o PEE Killed by raiding Mexican | War; Gibbon; 
U.S. Army. bandits. New York 
Times, Sept. 
14-15, 1915. 
ah wis OO wesicebeeaecl ees sndOse elect cccuawsecaessas) War 
Progreso, Tex..... Killed by raiding Carran-| War Times, 
fleld,U.S.Army. cista bandits. Sept. 25, 1915. 
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Approxi- 
mate 
date. 


1915. 
Oct. 2 


Nov. 4 


.--d0.... 


..-d0.... 


eococuoocooo 


July 10 


Jan. 12 
.. d0... 
Jan. 15 
.. d0... 
Jan. 21 
.do.... 


296 | Feb. 10 
Mar. 1 


.-do.... 


PERIOD OCT. 19, 1915, TO APR. 7, 1917. 


Name or identifi- 
cation. 


Charles Boone..... 
Chas. 8. Wind- 
ha 


He 
kam B. Bean.. 


George A. Diepert. 


G. L. Hartman... 
Bernard Boley.... 


Maurice Anderson. 
Avery H. Couch.. 
John P. Co 
Thomas H. : 
Alexander Hall... 


Herman C. Hase.. 
Thomas Johnson.. 
Richard P. Mc- 


Charles A. Pr 
Ernest L. Robin- 
son. 

M. B. Romero.... 
R. H. Simmons... 
Charles Wadleigh . 
W.J. Wallace.. 
Charles R. Watson 
J.W. Woom. 
George F. Parsons. 


George F. Pearson. 
Victor Hamilton. . 


Albert F. Simmons 
James Bert Akers. 


bic » Coahuila. 


San Lorenzo, Chi- 
huahua. 

Juarez, Chihuahua 

, Chihuahua. 

Colonia Hernan- 
dez, Chihuahua. 


eee tCeeerercecetavene®d 


CIVILIANS, 
Where killed. Remarks. References. 
Gitman, Chihua- | Killed by Villa soldiers...... Gibbon. 
ua. 
Quimichis, Tepic..| Killed by bandits for having | State; Naparim. 
resisted robbery. 
Bateve, Nayarit...| Killed by bandits who killed | State; New York 
Windham (cf. No. 257). Times, Nov. 17, 
Sede do............| Killed by bandits with Do. 
Maurice Free (cf. No. 258). 
Nogales Sonora.. a eee by bandits........... ee 
Zanes o ( Re mee (anne E E rarts 6 ; 
Puertecitos, So- Wantonly killed by Villista | State. 
nora. commander. 
Juarez,Chihuahusa.| Killed by stray bullet from | Gibbon; State; 
Vil rranza battle. New York 
= 
Basaseachic, Chi- | Killed by Villistas.......... State. 
ua. 
Raymondsville, | Killed by bandits........... Gibbon; State. 
ex. 
Oaxaquena, Vera |..... Ca Ca s55i4s vedaa deen cesionds Gibbon; Napa- 
Cruz. rim. 
.| Matamoros, Ta- | Murdered by bandits........ Gibbon; State. 
maulipas. . 
Canelas-La Mesa | Killed by bandits........... Naparim. 
(de), Durango. 
Navajoa, Sonora. .|.....d0. 2.2... ee cence ce cece State. 
Tampico.......... Murdered by a Carranza | Gibbon; Lem 
colonel. sing. 
Minaca,Chihuabua| Killed by bandits........... State; NewJYork 
Times, Jan.j15. 
18 Americans murdered in 
cold blood by Villistas 
Santa Ysabel, Chi- who held up train on 
huahua. which the victims were |) State. 
bound to reopen Cusi 
mines under Carranza safe 
conduct. 
Babicora, Chihua- | Killed by bandits........... New York Times, 
hua. Jan. 14, 1916. 
——., Chihuahua.| Executed by Carranza troops | Gibbon. 


under Rodriguez (may be 
duplicate No. 290). 


KUI by Villistas.......... Da 

Murdered by Mexican cattle | State. 
thieves. 

Killed by cattle thieves..... ae aa 

Killed by bandits........... 

Killed trying to defend ve N, pe bo ork Times, 
and wife, who was carri Mar. 9, 1916, 
a oy bandits and out- Naperim. 

Killed. with Wright defend- Do. 


ing Mrs. Wright (cf. No. 
297). 


$888 8 $88 SBB 
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American citizens killed and murdered by Mericans—Continued. 


PERIOD OCT. 19, 1915, TO APR. 7, 1917—Continued. 


Crvitraxns—Continued. 
Approxi- r 
mate cameo lenti: Where killed. Remarks. References. 
date ons l 
1916 
Mar. 1 | Edward H. Harris.| Sombrerete, Coe- | Killed by bandits........... New York Times, 
huila. Mar. 2, 1916. 
Mar. — | Unknown......... Boca Grande, Chi- | Killed by Villa raiders | New York Times, 
huahua. bound for Columbus raid. Mar. 12, 1916. 
Mar. 8 | James Corbet......| Palomas ranch, | Hanred and mutilated by | New York Times, 
Chihuahua. Villa en route to Colum- Mar. 9, 10, 24, 
bus. 1916. 
.-d0....| James O'Neill. ....|..... Ce Co ee een ES BE oe EE eis dea ue ee A Do. 
.-do....| Arthur McKinney.|.....do... 22.00... j dO. eee cece eee Do. 
Mar. 27 | Lee Lindsley...... ainara, Chihua- kiida by Vilistas.......... State. 
ua 
.-do....| Frank Woods.....}..... OG we arc meedal eles Co La EE OE State; New York 
Times, Jan. 1, 
at 17, 27, 1916. 
Mar. 30 Hermin Blanken- ,Chihuahua.| Killed by bandits........... a Son; Napa- 
erg. 
Apr. 5| Frank Burk...... South Rosario, |..... Ce Ke AEAEE E Stat, 
epe 
.-do....| Roderick David- |..... (o PPA EEEE E OO EEA Do. 
son. 
..do....| Walter Wallace...|..... CO teas eos este wes Oren y sacivn ss teeewenmes Do. 
Apr. 11 | Don McGregor.... annata, Chihua- Killed by Villistas.......... Gibbon. 
ua. 
May 1 Volner..... Mazatlan-Rosario, | Volnerand 4 American min- | New York Times, 
Sinaloa. ers murdered by bandits. May 6, 1916. 
..do....| Unknown.........]..... COs REE ESON EEE GO poise ocean eee see 0. 
Ea Lo PER EEA WG P ER OG EE EE Ors PE tl nketes Do. 
OO na lox He male hace E oe PE EEE E PEN Ca L o POA E A Do. 
R o Ko TERE PTE e AE E S EE S Co KoE oe nceeen ee Do. 
May 2) P. it, Holy Seon El Rubio, Chi- | Killed by Villistas for serv- | State; Naparim. 
huahua. ely with Pershing expedi- 
May 21 | A.J. Stovall...... Tampico distnct..| Shot down by bandit. ...... Do. 
June 20 | A. R. Dixon | Cumpas, Sonora...| Killed by bandits trying to | New York Times, 
(Dickson). escape to United States. June 23, 26, 28, 
1916: Na im. 
..do....| James Parks......)..... Ao P bank a Ke P E T Naparim; Times, 
| June 23, 26, 28, 
1916: State. 
June 25 | William Robert- | Nacozari, Sonora..| Killed by bandits........... New York Times, 
son. June 26, 1916. 
.do. Tom Snvder......|..... ING ec oS vce cite ont Sear Owaran daw aie asueweme ewes Do. 
Sent. 20 | G. W. Morton..... Mexico City. ...... Killed by Carranza officer. ..| State. 
Oct. 29 | Dr. Chas. P. Fisher| Santa Rosalia, | Killed by Villa's order be- State; New York 
Chihuahua. cause he refused to deny Times, Nov. 5, 
his American citizenship. 6, 7, 9, 14, 1916. 
Nov. — | ——— Foster...... Torreon, Coahuila.| Mutilated and burned at the | Gib bbon; New 
stake by Villistas. York Times, 
Dec. 8, 1916. 
Nov. 5 | James Juan Weeks| Parral, Chihuahua Shot down in his home by | State. 
“illistas. 
Villistas killed Mrs. Williams. 
Me Arthur Wil- Per an rarioa or 
iams. the border with their 
bor. 6 Williams |} ——,Chihuahua. and another American wo- Nove, “ee 
(child). man. Both the woman oY 
Unknown woman. and child were killed by 
pursuing Villistas. 
Dec. 16 | Howard L. Elton..| Oaxaca City, Oax- | Executed by Carranza au- | State. 
aca. thorities despite United 
States protest. 
LGvvese cas Donald Bruce..... , Guerrero...| Killed by Villistas..........| Gibbon. 
AEE Grover V. Varn... —— Durango...|.....do Seed ENEE EA 0. 
af Ko Ernest Howell.... , Mexico..... Murdered; data incomplete. Do. 
ist 
-do....| George Anton.....]..... OO eiauesdiveds Mvsteriously disappeared; Do. 
iii data incomplete. 
Jan. — | Louis D’Antin.... San Luis Potosi, | American citizen employed | State: New York 


San Luis Potosi. 


by Mexican Embassy in 
Ww ashington, my steriously 
died while on way to Mex- 
ico City with Ambassador 
Arredondo. 


Times, Jan. 10, 
11, 14, 16, 1917. 
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PERIOD OCT 19, 1915, TO APR. 7, 1917—Continued 


CIVILIANS—Continued. 
Approxi- ee 
mate P iden ifi- Where killed. Remarks. References.! 
date. on: 
1917. 
Mar. 1 | Lou Ziegler....... Magistral, Durango; Killed by Villistas.......... NewYork Times, 
Mar. 16, 1917. 
E o o PEETS OA WINK ele ONO ce ce ees RS | ESEE chs Do. 
Mar. 23 | J.D. Pilgrim...... camel, Tamauli- kinas by bandits........... State; Naparim. 
Apr. 1 | Francisco Galeann San Miguel, Guan- |..... a Ko DE EEEE State. 
ajuato. 
Apr.-May| Albert J. Davies.. Bawar California, | Killed by Adrian Corona.... Do. 
exico. 
1916. 
Mar. 9| W.A. Davidson...; Columbus, N. Mex.| Killed in Villa raid.......... Gibbon New 
York Times, 
Mar. 10-15, 1916. 
..-d0....| Harry G. Davis Ca Ca P S EES Ce Co P E EE E Do. 
...do....| J. 8. Dean..... A ieee re (1 E rk pA era ro a 586 oatica Getsdiee Do. 
..-d0....| Dr. H. Marts oye v0 00s 000 ccéus eels caue DO seen E T Do. 
...do....) Mrs. Milton James.|..... dOs Scoop jects DO AA E T Do. 
.--d0....] C.C. Miller. .......)/..... Ca Cs ee agate OO. a sais Sesh gee sa pads Do. 
mer ea J.J. Moore.........]...4. a PE ERS Ca o aa E Do. 
..-d0....! William T. Ritehiei..... C o E do AN EAEE Do. 
...do.. Walton Walker...|....- OO PESEE EE COs cyanea T Do. 
Mar. 10 | Unknown......... Osborn Junction, Killed py raiding Mexican | New Y ork Times, 
Ariz. bandi Mar. 11, 12,1916. 
Mar. 22 |..... o (e Se eee Gibson ranch..... 2 men and a woman in auto | New York Times, 
party killed by Villistas. Mar. 25, 1916. 
AO es aces Ce Ko EE greed a EE E E E E be 
.ed0.a a'ene. ra COREE R E E E EE EE ee ed E T E 
May 7 ,»Compton...| Glen Springs, Tex.| Deaf mute killed by Villistas | Gibbon; New 
because he would not an- York Times, 
swer questions. sate 8, 9, 10, 
May 11 | Curtis Wayles..... Mercedes, Tex....| Killed by raiding Mexican | New York Times, 
andits. May 12, 1916. 
June 27 | William Parker...| Hachita, N.Mex...| Killed with his bride of 5 | Gibbon; New 
months by Mexicanraiders{| York Times, 
June 26, 1916. 
...do....| Mrs. Wm. Parker..|..... GOs cesses cess eae her husband (cf. _ Do. 
o. 355) 
June 31 | Robert Wood..... Fort Hancock, Tex.| Killed by raiding Mexican | New York Times, 
bandits. Aug. 1, 1916. 


Apr. 22 


—— border in 


. Army. United States. 


Killed by shot across border.) Fall. 


—— U.8S.Army.| Matamoros, Ta-| Drowned in fight with Car- | NewYorkTimes, 
à MAUN pan ranta soldiers. pon 11, 1916. 
e EEA ET 1 o AEEA OE l PE E A 0. 
H. E. Kirby, U. iijove - Santa Kiliea by Villistas.......... War. 
S. Army. ruz, Chihuahua 
Jay Richley, U.S. | Parral, "Chihuahua | Killed when Mexican resi- | War: New York 
Army. dents of town attacked Times, Apr.12, 
squadron of cavalry ap- 1916. 
proaching on peaceful mis- 
sion. 
R. Ledford, U. 8. |..... dO... BEETA PERE G02. E E E Do. 
Tr 
Ben. McGhee, U. |..... (rs ame AG. «rercscceetesss eases Do. 
S. Army. 
O. Bonshee, U. 8. | Tomochi, Chihua- | One of Dodd’s troopers | War; State: New 
Army. hua. killed by Villistas. York Times, 
Apr. 27, 1916. 
ares Ray, U. S. |..... G0 sot eeeteecaloceds oLa P sce EEEE 0. 
rmy 
H. Furman, U. S. ' Juarez, Chihuahua| Shot by Carranza officials | State: New York 
Army while tracing lost mnles. Times, Mav1916, 
D. Marksbury, U. | Cruces, Chihuahua] Killed by Villistason Persh-} War; State. 
S.A ing expedition. 
I. ae *anehiée: U. | Mazatlan, Sinaloa.| Killed by Carranza soldiers | State: New York 
8. Army, who fired on United States 


launch. 


Times, July 6, 
1916. 
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American citizens killed and murdered by Mezxitcans—Continued. 


PERIOD OCT. 19, 1915, TO APR, 7, 1917—Continued. 
UNITED States MILITARY ForceEs—Continued. 


No. approži- 
on | mate ane es Where killed. Remarks. Reference. 
map.| date. 
1916. 
478 Capt Ce d C: T: l- poya; 
479 Lieut. 7 ‘A. dair, 
U.S. Army. 
480 James E. Day, U. 
S. Army. 
481 Will Hines, U. 8. 
482 C. Mathews, U.S. 
rmy. 
a83 7.6, Moses, U. 8. °feuting Porty afte Pat 
484 {June 21 w, F. ree, berts, U. CANISI Chihua- shing on War; State. 
home. ue: bushed and killed by Car- 
485 DeWitt, Re Rucker, ranza forces. 
486 Lee Talbott, ý. 8. 
amy. 
487 Wm. Ware, U. 8. 
488 Wm. Winrow, U. 
8. Army. 
489 W.C. Gleaton, U. 
8. Army. 
490 3 A O killed Gibbon; Pyk hed 
at Carrizal, whose names or. 
re June 21 Unknown oT Tereeereley ye G0 sere EE are not in’ the War De- June 22-July 
ahortiment casualty lists. 15. 1916. 
493 | Sept. 22 | A. J. Watson, U. | El Valle, Chihua- ed by Carranza troops | Stale; War. 
iĝi . Army. hua. on Pershing expedition. 
495 
496 
408 fi d 10 ported 
officer and 10 men re 
499 Sevcccees Unknown......... Along the borðar.. { killed in action. bwar. 
501 
303 
504 | Mar. 9 rr Taylor, U.S. | Columbus, N.Mex.| Killed by raiding Villistas... Do. 
rmy. 
§05 |...do..... M. A. Hobbs, U.8. PE o | e POETAE P OO E E E Do. 
rmy. 
506 | June 21 | Unknown......... sanza; Chihua- | Killed by Carranza troo 5 | oe 
‘aig (may be duplicate No. 4 
507 | Oct. : Martin Joyce, U. | Ojo de A Tex. Kuea, Dy raiding Mexican | War; New York 
8. Army. ! di Times, , Oct. 22, 
508 |...do..... H. McConnell, U. |..... QO PEA EEEE C a PE E TEA 0. 
8, Army. 
509 |...do..... E. hatter, U.B. teense Co (o eR (ERS DOvccuee ides eveuseeseeees Do. 
510 | Nov. 1 HS J. J. Jones, U. S. | Douglas, Ariz..... Killed by Carrancistas firing | War; New York 
Army. across the border. erst Nov. 3, 
511 | Nov. 26 | S. Littles, U. S. | Nogales, Ariz......|..... AG ER OEREIN iets: War; New York 
Armp. Times, Nov.25, 
P 26, 27, 1915. 
1916. 
512 | Mar. 9 T Bun, U. 8. | Columbus, N.Mex.| Killed in Villa raid.......... War 
rmy. 
513 |...do..... M A. Dobbs, U.8. COO PAESE E e e AE EE E A EAE War; New York 
Army. Times, Mar. 10, 
15, 1916, 
$14 |...do..... F.A. Griffin, U.S. |.....d0..........0--]---05 E ra E Do. 
Rin 
515 |...do..... F. ae Pig Us een (o Ca PEEP G0 AE E Do. 
516 |...do..... J. oi _ Nievergalt, guns li AAEE aes Ce Ca PERE E E ese koe Do. 
517 |...do..... Paul Siac m U. S, Na Ca PE EE OO zic5 nhs sseens osenas Do. 
m 
518 |...do..... H AT eidi sitet (a Co eee eerie eee co Cs ee np On ree ire oe Do. 
U.S. Army. 


136920—20—pr 7——2 
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American citizens killed and murdered by Mericans—Continued. 
PERIOD OCT. 19, 1915, TO APR. 7, 1917—Continued. 
UNITED STATES MILITARY FoRcEs—Continued. 


No. |Approxi- : 
on | mate |N a ee Where killed. Remarks. References. 
map.| date. ° 
1916. j 
519 | May 7| Wm. Cohen, U.S. | Glenn Springs, | Killed by raiding Villistas...| War; New York 
Army. Tex. Times, Apr. 8, 
9, 10, 1916. 
520 |...do..... S. J. Coloe, U.S. |..... DOvacissadetccclesces OO Gi E E "Do. 
Army. 
621 |...do..... H R okers, US [eh (6 (o PEETER PRIOR $ (0 POE EE PEE EEE Do. 
rmy. 
522 | June 16 | C. Flowers, U. S. | San Ignacio, Tex..| Killed by raiding Mexican | War; New York 
Army. bandi Dae; June17, 
1916 
623 |...do..... E.C. a aronah, U. ees OO PEE ata OO te AET E A Do. 
S. Army. 
524 |...do..... Jas. Minaden, U. |..... o Le OASEN eee oe oe E EE Do. 
S. Army 
525 |...d0..... nm Oberlies, Uirae e EEEE S E EET a P E Do. 
my. 
626 | July 31 | J.J. ‘Twomey, U. | Fort Hancock, |..... WO E R EET War; New York 
S. Army. Tex. Times, Aug. 1, 
1916. 
PERIOD APR. 7, 1917, TO SEPT. 30, 1919. 
CIVILIANS. 
1917. 

358 | May 10 | Henry B .-| Bamoa, Sinaloa. ..| Murdered and robbed....... State. 

359 | May 21 Hiram Collins..... Cananea, Sonora. .| Murdered by F. Ezpinoza... Do. 

360 ! May 22 | Robert W. Rob- Colonia Tamau- KIo l but murderer un- | State; Naparim, 

ertson. pas. 

361 Tng 11- | James E. Landon. A amira; Tamau- Assassinated in plot to steal | Naparim. 

: pas is estate. 
362 | Nov. 27 | Lincoln L. Wieder. Apad. pan Killed by Carrancistas...... State; Naparim. 
uis Po 
Dec. — | Leo Sharp......... Piedras Negras, | Killed by Mexican cattle | State; New York 
Coahuila. thieves. aoe Dec. 2, 
864 |...do..... Clarence Sellers. ..|..... AO TERETE ote PE EAE, Do. 
365 | Dec. 6 Rasmussen.. -| Esperanza, Sonora. Killed by Yaqui Indians....| State. 
1918. 

366 | Jan. 3 | Miguel Martinez...; Empalme, Sonora.| Killed when Yaqui Indians ; New York Times, 
held up train and massa- Jan. 4, 1915S. 
cred passengers. 

367 |...do..... Henderson G. Poe.|..... GOispceeekacs Killed by Yaqui with Marti- | State; New York 
nez (Cf. No. 365). ae Jan. 4, 

8. 

368 |...do..... Ralph H.Snovall..]..... NO eo Ns wie IO Ga wate ues ote acs 2 State. 

369 | Dec. 21 | John M. Franklin.) Cabo Hele d 1., Ta- iKitied by bandits........... State; Naparim. 

maulipas. 

370 |...do..... W. H. Rose.......|..... do eo RA PA | 0 PEE T A Do. 

371 | Feb. 10 Renar Rush- | Mexico City.......}..... a Ko EE EE EA State. 

worth 

372 | Feb. 21 | Edgar House......| Chijol Canal, Ta- | Oil paymaster, killed by | State; Naparim. 

maulipas. bandits. 

373 | Mar. — | Fred Tate......... Brownsville, Tex..| Shot and killed by smugglers; War. 

374 | Mar. 16 | A. D. Archuileta...| Pilares, Chihuahua! Killed at his mine........... Naparim, 

375 | Mar Clara Castillo...... Neville’s Ranch, | Killed by raiding Mexican | War. 

Texas. bandits. 

376 | Apr. 51! M. P. Dollar...... Tampico, Tamau- | Killed by Mexicans at insti- | State. 

lipas. L ‘of Germans. 

377 |...do..... Leonard Loris be E o EREDI ste selec once Nott EE Do. 

378 | May 30 Gustave A. White-! Las Cardas, Naya- | Killed by bandits after full | State; Naparim. 

| ford. rit. ransom paid; incident of 
German plot to distract 
‘aig | United States during war. 

379 | June 29 | H.M. Cooper..... Prieto Terminal, | Killed by bandits who Do. 

| Tamaulipas. raided oil station. 

380 |...do..... L. A. Dunn.......|o...- EE EE T rs o PPE T Do. 

381 |...d0..... Alfred E. Esparola,..... OD EEPE EE OO soe el eo cect asene% Do. 

382 |...d0..... | L. R. Millard...../..... TE E P a LOPE E E EEE Do. 

1918. ` 
383 | July 10, Ryron E. Janes...! El Tigre. Sonara..| Killed by Pedro Carbajal....! War: State. 
3% | July 13: Thomas Kings- | ——- Chihuahua.| Disappeared, believed killed | Naparim. 


bury. 


by bandits. 
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American citizens killed and murdered by Mezicans—Continued. 


PERIOD APR. 7, 1917, TO SEPT. 30, 1919—Continued. 


Crvitrans—Continued. 
No.  Approse| : 
on | mate | mame or enue Where killed. Remarks. Reference. 
map.’ date. £ : 
1918. 
&5 | July 24 | Unknown......... Tampico.......... Porto Rican pipe line fore- | Naparim. 
man killed by bandits. 
386 | July 31 | Albert W. Steven- |..... Ois cceisicse Shot by bandits while open- | State; Naparim. 
son.’ ing safe at their demand. 
387 | Aug. 10 | Samuel Brooks.... zene Ta- | Killed by bandits........... State. 
maulipas. 
388 | Aug. 12 | Earl Q. Austin....{ Nacozari, Sonora..| Killed at his mine by bandits Sate Naparim. 
389 | Aug. 27 | Gaston Reddoch..| Nogales, Ariz......| Killed by Mexican Federal | War 
troops. 
390 | Aug. 31 | S. Austin..........| Tuxpam, Tamaul- Killed. by a robber.......... State 
, ipas 
391 | Sept. 18 | Benj. B. Weller...| Tampico.......... Killed by Carranza captain.. : 
392 | Nov. 21 Chn tan Heim- vanes. oan Luis | Killed by bandits........... State; Naparim 
Sath. otosi. 
393 | Oct. 11 | E. Timberlake....| Brownsville, Tex.. Eina by a Mexican smug- | War 
gler. 
3%4 | Oct. 14 : Harlow C. McLeod! Mexico City....... Killed by A. Alvarez........ State. 
395 | Oct. 18 | George Skinner....| Estancia, Mexico..| Killed by bandits........... Do. 
398 | Nov. 8 , Jim Perkins.......| Fabens Tex...... Killed by unknown Mexican.| War. 
397 | Nov. 13 | Mrs. W. H. Keen- Chiapas .| Starved to death while held | Naparim. 
| right. prisoner by Zapatistas 
| with daughter and Son-in- 
| law, Dr. and Mrs. Sturgis. 
398 | Nov. 22 : William W. Blood. Vera Cruz, Vera | Killed by robbers. .......... Sate. 
399 | Dec. 15 | Alfonso Leiva..... Agua Prieta, So- Konea by Carranza author- Do. 
nora 
400 |.......... ! Unknown......... San Luis Kiliva by Carrancistas.......| NewYork Times, 
ai Potosi Aug. 27, 1918. 
401 Jan. 17 | Toribio Rodriguez.| Ranchito, Mexico.| Killed by bandits who | War. 
i claimed to beriver guards. 
402 | Mar. 15 | Oscar Wallace..... Progreso, Coahuila} Killed by Carrancista major | State; Naparim. 
and 2 other Mexicans. 
403 | Apr. 8 | Edward E. Morgan ore ponent Murdered by bandits........ Do. 
axacala 
404 | Apr. 12 | ClarenceChilders. .| El Paso, Tex...... Immigration inspector killed | War. 
by Mexican smugglers. 
405 | Apr. 18 pa ward L. De- | Teziutlan, Puebla.| Killed by Zapatistas........ State; Naparim 
ourcy. 
406 , Apr. 28 | Frank É. Gorham .| Chamal, Tamauli- | Cut to pieces by bandits..... Do. 
pas. 
407 | May — wm Sero (To- | Batuco, Sonora....| Killed by Yaquis........... Do. 
vote). 
408 | May 8 | Ira W. Hill........ Near Laredo, Tex. med by Mexican smug- | War 
glers. 
409 |...do..... cae L. Hop- |..... a o ES cones la (o E E TA Do. 
410 | May 22 ; H. S. White....... La Cercada, Sonora eho from ambush by ban- | State; Naparim. 
its. 
411 | June 1 | Miguel Otto....... ae GOs wer ESA dain and killed by | Naparim. 
aquis. 
412 | June 15 , Floyd Hinton..... El Paso, Tex...... kanpa by shots from across | War. 
vorder. 
413 |...do..... | Ed. F. McClaren.. Juarez, Chihuahua Killed by Villistas.......... State: Naparim. 
414; June 16 | John W. Correll... Colonia, Tamaul- Killed by bandits said to be Do. 
ipas. !  Carrancistas when he tried 
| to protect his wife from 
outrave. 
415 July 1 | Leroy Moye....... | Tampico.......... Killed by bandits thoucht Do 
to be Carrancista soldiers 
| who raided oil camp. 
416 | July 4) Hiram Hughes....!..... O02 eosctircteex pulled by Carranza police- Do. 
417 | July 7 | Peter Catron...... Valles, San Luis | Ki led. by bandits affiliated Do. 
Potosi. with Carrancistas, 
41$ , July 22 | Unknown......... Paredon, Puebla... American girl kidnapped Do. 
from train by rebels and 
repeatedly outraged until 
| she died. 
419 July 31 | R. A. Cunning- | La Paloma, near | Killed by unknown bandits.| War. 
ham. Matamoros, 
Mexico. 
420 : Ang. 28) Adam Schaefer....| Pinos, Zacatecas...| Killed by bandits........... Naparim 
421 | Aug. 30 | H.S. McGill...... Coapa, Chiapas....) Shot from ambush by ban- Do, 
` dits. 
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American citizens killed and murdered by Mezricans—Continued. 
PERIOD APR. 7 TO SEPT. 30, 1919—Continued. 


Civit1aNs—Continued. 
No. | Approxi- i 
on | mate SADE T dena: | Where killed. Remarks. References. 
map.| date. ° 
i | —_— 
1919, | | 
Sept. 2 | A. P. Hennessey..! La Colorada, Son- ; Shot from ambush by Ya- | NewYorkTimes, 
uy ora. quis Sept. 5, 1919. 
17. 
423 | Dec. 25 | Michaal Welch....| Candelaria, Tex...! Killed by raiding Mexican | New YorkTimes, 
bandits. Dec. 26, 1917; 
Naparim. 
424 | Dec. 29 | Gordon Parmalee., Llano Grande, |..... s AE AS War: New York 
Tex. Times, Dec. 30, 
1917. 
1918. 
425 | Mar. 5] Ulysses Meek..... K aco baie Killed by Mexican troops...) State. 
426 | Aug. 27 | Gaston Reddick...| Nogales, Ariz......| Killed by Mexican mob | NewYorkTimes, 
(may be duplicate No. 389). on . , 9, W, 
1918. 
427 | Dec. 28 | Glenn Neville..... Valentine, Tex....| Killed by raiding Mexican | New YorkTimes, 
bandits. Mar. 30, 1918; 
Naparim. 
UNITED STATES MILITARY FORCES. 
1917. | 
Dec. 26 | Unknown......... , Chihuahua.: Killed in pursuit i raiding | New YorkTimes, 
| Mexican bandits Dec. 27, 1917. 
528 | Dec. 2); A. A. Riggs, U. 8. | Buena Vista, Chi- ..... r Co E EOE EE War; New York 
Army. huahua. Times, Dec. 3, 
4, 1917. 
1918. 
529 | June 9| Lieut. D. J. Cha- | Matamoros, Tam- | Killed by Carranza soldiers. .| State: New York 
ile, U. 8. Army.| aulipas. Tiroes, June ll, 
191 


630 | Jan. 8| — McGuigan, U. | La Grulla, Chihu- | Killed pursuing raiding | State. 
S. Army. ua. Mexican bandits. 
§31 | Mar. — | J. D Blount, U. | Juarez, Chihuahua | Assassinated by Mexican.... Do. 


Army. 
532 | Dec. 28 | T. K. Albert, U. 8.! Pilares,Chihuahua| Killed pursuing Mexican | War; State. 


Army. raiding bandi 
1917. 
533 fsesecac sc Unknown......... Along the border. . SOT reported killed in | War. 
action. 

Oae Sh Prone mes eo fo a Seen me teed GOs hated. OO Sick see ee sees: Do 

5635 Mee ecaeen ae ve GOs occa A ie oie Co {| eS Nem ee OOrcss2tioeicadeatieesses Do 

OSU: Veale waite tae E GO. EEE o Lo TR E. OO AE E E A Do. 

BST oe ete ES [aeRO (Caren GO EEEE os G0. cto aan ee Do 

i As E eee eee meres lo Co ZASE EE BE Ce (ASEE P Po (o PATE S Do 

539 |. enna Nee reee ra Ce PEE EE ee GOs oe See EE OOo ees cake se E Do 

540 foes oad hel Soave e Co eee eer E A 6 e EEEE an Lonny OO ig tackewsesckuasdeses Do 

le S (a (eee es ee dOa heen ese C6 CR cane s (o P ET E E Do 

1918. . 

642 | Aug. 27 | J. D. Hungerford | Nogales, Ariz......| Killed by Mexican mob..... New YorkTimes, 
(captain, U. 8. Aug. 28, 29, 00, 
Army). 1918; Naparim. 

543 | Dec. 27 | David Troib, U. | El Paso, Tex...... Killed by Carranza lieuten- | War: State; New 
S. Army. ant. York Times, 

Sept. 13, 1919. 

544 | Apr. 15 | T. F. Atchinson, , Tex........ Shot by Carranza major | War. 

U across the border. 


. S. Army. 
545 | Aug. 27 | Luke W. Loftus...| Nogales, Ariz......| Killed in skirmish with Mex- Do. 
ican Federal troops. 


546 |...do..... Berna rd Lots.....|..... Ce CO AOO er Pe MO... 3.620 nosh N PEA Do. 
847 |...do..... Frank L. Whit- |..... Ca Ca PEE SE OO OEE A EE A EESTE Do. 
worth. 
1919. 
548 | June 15 | Sam Tusco........ El Paso........... Killed by shots from across Do. 
the border. 


549 | Aug. 21 | Lieut. C. H. Con- | Bahia Los Ange- | Murdered and robbed by | NewYorkTimes, 
nelly, U. S. les, Lower Cali- Mexicans when dying of Oct. 3, 1919: 


Army. fornia. starvation after losing his War. 
way on aeroplane border 
Sirah 
550 |...do..... Lieut. F. B. Wa- }..... s C EAAS Killed with Connelly (cf. Do. 
terhouse, U. 8. 549). ' 


Army. 
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American citizens killed and murdered by Mezvicans—Continued. 


RECAPITULATION. 


Recapitulation of index map accounting for the killing of 550 Americans, soldiers ang 
civilians. in Mexico and by Mexicans on the American side of the United States-Mexican 
burder, between November 20, 1910, and September 30, 1919. 


Americans killed by Mexicans— 


In the United 
In Mexico. States. 
| | United United Total. 
ore S tites ` tates 
Civilians. military Civilians. military 


| forces. forces. 


| 


First period, 41 months, from November 1910. to | 
April, 1914—Madero- Huerta period of responsibility. #143 | 2 13 locus es Peer ae 167 


— | Sf | 


1914.to October, 1919—period of Carranza respon- 


Second, third and fourth periods, 53 months, April, | . 
SIDIDLY cscs ecu da vencn oouteeau fees westeentedonteness 277 21 12 ay EAE 
* 387 28 19 1, al PEE 
458 8 12 16 Joias 2 
TO Nee ete One eR eer ere 222 57 | 44 64 383 


CGrandtotal ois ae cea sto wie cians Canadians a's. | 365 59 | 162 64 550: 


* Nos. 147, 148, 149, and 150, carrying a first-period symbol and tabulated in the first 
period, should appear with third-period symbols and be tabulated in the third-period 


group. 
1 Includes 4 cases of Americans kidnapped in the United States and murdered in Mexico. 
é è 
f NOTES. 
[Authborities.] 


Gibbon : Mexico Under Carranza, by Thomas E. Gibbon, 1919, p. 248, et seq. 

Gibbon revised: Revised list prepared by Thomas E. Gibbon. 

Fall: List of Americans killed in Mexico read in the Senate by Hon. Albert B. Fall, of 
New Mexico, Mar. 9, 1914. 

State: This reference includes the three following lists. In some instances murders 
attributed to * State” appear on two or all of these lists: List prepared in the United 
States Department of State and printed in Senate Document No. 324, Sixty-fourth Con- 
gress, first session. Feb. 17, 1916 ; list prepared in the United States Department of State 
and printed in Senate Document No. 67, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, July 31, 1919; 
list prepared in the Department of State and submitted to the House Committee on Rules 
by Hon. Heury P. Fletcher, United States Ambassador to Mexico, July 22, 1919. Cf. Part 
I, printed hearings on House Joint Resolution 124, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session. 

Yar: Casualty lists of War Department covering entire period excepting between Oct. 
1, 1916. and Feb. 14, 1917. 

New York Times: Information in the New York Times (newspaper) in dates indicated 
in the tabulation. 

Naparim: Letters, claims, and other information of a specific character in the files of 
the National Association for the Protection of American Rights in Mexico, 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

One officer and 20 enlisted men, carried without names, and not included in the War 
Department casualty lists, are referred to in the report of The Adjutant General of the 
Army. 1917. They are presumed to have been killed in the period Oct. 1, 1916, to Feb. 
14, 1917, for which no more specific information as to Army Mexican casualties is avail- 
able. 

Apx: Accompanying symbol or group of symbols indicates that the cartographer was 
unable to more than approximate the locality in the State in which the murder was 
committed. 

There are indexed on the map five murders which may be duplications. In each of 
tbese cases the possible duplication is indicated in an accompanying note. 


Mr. Kearrut. Have you more complete data than that which is 
shown on the tabulation which you can leave with the committee 
for the purpose of verification if necessary ? 

Mr. ea a The tabulation was made up from a loose-leaf 
index compiled from the various lists which I have mentioned. This 
index is in somewhat more complete and extended form than the 
tabulation which I have placed in the record. It shows as to each 
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case the name of the victim, the number as shown in the tabulation, 
the location of the killing, the date approximately, and wherever 
possible the person or persons responsible for the killing. It also 
shows in each case the list or lists which are authority for each 
killing. In many cases this loose-leaf index gives a rather com- 
plete account of the killing and of the circumstances surrounding it. 

Mr. Kearrunu. What information have you with reference to kill- 
ings occurring since the date when the map was completed ? 

Ir. SaRTWELL. Since the map was completed we have come into 
possession of information as to the death of Eugene Lack at El Cen- 
tro, Calif., November 18, 1919, after he had been shot by a Mexican 
pee at Mexicali, just across the border in Mexico. This 

rought the death list up to 551. 

Mr. Kearruu. What, if anything further, have you to say in ex- 
planation of the matters to which you have heretofore testified that 
would be of interest ? 

Mr. SARTWELL. In 3 of the 550 cases listed on the map the au- 
thorities cited reported the punishment of those charged with the 
murder. For the murder of. Mrs. Anderson, her daugher, and an 
American boy in Chihuahua on June 22, 1911, the murderers served 
six months in prison and were then released. 

The Madero authorities executed two Mexicans for the murder of 
W. H. Waite, who was killed at Ochotal, Vera Cruz, on April 4, 
1912. A Huerta lieutenant and sergeant were reported executed for 
the killing of Frank Smith at Tampico on January 26, 1914. 

The map shows the killings of 18 American’ women ‘and 10 Ameri- 
can children. Thirteen American men are listed as having been 
killed in their efforts to protect women. 

In connection with the deaths listed 8 American women, accord- 
ng to the authorities cited, were outraged. 

{r. Kearru,. Were any punishments visited upon the perpetra- 
tors of these murders and outrages during the period covering the 
cee of Carranza? 

. SARTWELL. None. The three cases where punishments were 
reported were prior to January 26, 1914. 

There is one significant incident shown on the map. On May 30, 
1918, Gustave A. Whiteford, an American citizen, was killed, pre- 
sumably by bandits, in the State of Nayarit. He was carried off 
and held for ransom, and a finger cut off from one of his hands was 
sent to his friends with the demand for money. Repeated attempts 
were made to steal the ransom payments which were delivered to 
the bandits by his friends, and Whiteford was finally murdered in 
cold blood after the ransom had been paid in full. The authori- 
ties cited declare that the whole Whiteford incident was planned by 
German alien enemies who sought to hamper or distract the United 
States in its prosecution of the World War. The story of White- 
ford’s death was suppressed in the United States while the World 
War was on. 

Mr. Krarrou. By whom was it suppressed ? 

Mr. SARTWELL. It was suppressed by the Committee on Public In- 
formation, which at that time was in charge of all publicity matters 
for the Government—at the request of the Committee on Public In- 
formation under the voluntary censorship agreement with the press 
of the United States. | | 
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It might be said that in numerous instances the murders were at- 
tended by great brutality and in many cases by torture and mutila- 
tion as, for instance, William Bishop, Carl Eck, and William Spen- 
cer, who were killed by bandits under Jose Perez at Temosachic. 
Chihuahua, in 1914, were dragged to death by wild horses. 

John Glenn Parmenter at Guadalajara, Jalisco, was murdered by 
bandits who, after killing him, tore his teeth from his head to secure 
the gold fillings. 

aurice McDonald, an American soldier of fortune who was with 
Villa, was captured by Carrancistas at San Pedro de las Colonias, 
Coahuila, in April, 1914. The soles of his feet were cut off and he 
was forced to walk about the plaza. He was then burned at the stake 
until his legs had been completely consumed. Finally he was shot. 

In many instances the men killed carried American passports and 
In various instances men were killed after the United States learnin 
that they were held by Mexican factions or. bandits had orotsctad 
against their detention. 

When James S. Beard was captured by Mexican revolutionists 
under Gen. Benjamin Argumedo at Parras, Coahuila, May 11, 1914, 
he produced his American passport. Argumedo ordered the passport | 
pinned to Beard’s breast and used as mark by the firing squad that 
executed him on the spot. 

In many cases the authorities cited assert that the men were killed 
because they were Americans or because the murderer wished to show 
that he could kill an American with impunity. 

Mr. Kearrut. I understand you have not included in this list the 
murders of the nationals of any other country than the United States? 

Mr. SarTwELL. That is correct. The list includes only nationals of 
the United States in cases where the nationality could be clearly and 
plainly established. 

Mr. Kearrvt. In that connection for the record I will quote from a 
report by Secretary Lansing, dated December 3, 1919, to the President 
and submitted by the President to the Senate (S. Doc. No. 165, 66th 
Cong., 2d sess.), in which Secretary Lansing states that— 

The number of nationals of other countries than the United States who have 
“been killed in Mexico since President Diaz resigned, as gathered from reports 
of the representatives of this Government in Mexico, is 927, as follews: 
Chinese, 471; Spanish, 209; Arabs, 111; British, 38; Italian, 16; French, 14; 
Japanese, 10; miscellaneous, 58. 

In this connection it is of interest to note the large number of 
Chinese and Americans killed and the small number of British. 
French, and Japanese, and also that no Germans are reported to have 
been killed. 

For the record I also will quote from a letter from the Acting Sec- 
retary of State to the chairman of this committee, dated October 31, 
1919, in which he says: 

I have the honor to inform you that reports received by this department 
from all the consulates in Mexico show that approximately 31,707 American 
citizens were in Mexico when President Diaz retired from the presidency of 
that country, and that approximately 8,862 American citizens were in Mexico 
in September, 1919. 

Is there anything further, Mr. Sartwell ? 

Mr. SartwE.u. There is one question of the War Department cas- 
ualty list of officers and men killed on the border that might be 
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cleared up. The casualty lists do not list men apparently who. were 
killed on-the border or in Mexico between the dates October 1, 1916, 
and February 14, 1917, but on inquiry at the War Department our 
association discovered that The Adjutant General’s office report for 
August, 1917, showed 1 officer and 20 enlisted men killed durin 
the period from July 1, 1916, to June 30, 1917. These 21 unnam 
members of the military forces have been included on the map and 
may be in some part duplications. They rest, however, upon the 
authority of a letter to the association from R. I. McKenney, Iieu- 
tenant colonel of the General Staff. dated August 22, 1919. 

I want to say that this material has all been submitted to the 
State Department for the information of the department. 

Is there anything else you want to ask? 

Mr. Kerarrou. I think not. We are much obliged to you. 

(Witness excused.) 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM J. McGAVOCK. 


Mr. Kearru.. Will you state your full name? 

Mr. McGavock. William J. McGavock. 

Mr. Krarrut. How old are you? 

Mr. McGavock. Seventy. 

Mr. Kearruu. How long have you been acquainted with Mexico? 

Mr. McGavock. Since 1881. 

Mr. KrarruL. What was your business in Mexico? 

Mr. McGavock. Railroad contractor. 

Mr. Kearrout. In what parts of the country ? 

Mr. McGavock. Why, pretty much all over it. I commenced first 
at Laredo, then to Monterrey, and up the Tampico branch of the 
Central, then as far down as the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. 

Mr. Kearrcu.. Are you one of those American citizens about whom 
we have often heard who went to Mexico for the purpose of exploit- 
ing the Mexican peons? 

Mr. McGavock. I suppose I am. 

Mr. Kearruu. We have sometimes heard from high official quar- 
ters that Americans operating in Mexico were not entitled to the 
protection of this Government or to any special consideration, be- 
cause they went to that country and were engaged in exploiting the 
natives of that country to the detriment of the natives and for their 
own particular benefits. What can you say on that subject? 

Mr. McGavock. Well, my idea is that we were there to build it 
up and not exploit them—build up their country. We built their 
railroads, and we opened their mines—a great many of them—in- 
troduced the modern improvements in the mines there. 

Mr. Kearruu. According to your observation, what has been the 
effect upon the laboring classes of Mexieo of the i of Amer- 
icans and other foreign capitalists who operated there! 

Mr. McGavock. When I first went to Mexico the Mexican peons 
on the haciendas were being paid from 14 reales to 3 reales (real= 
123 cents) a day, and now they are getting from $2.50 to $3 a day; 
that is, in parts of the countrv; that is, the parts exploited by 
Americans. In their tobacco district they are paying $3 a day 
to-day. 
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Mr. Kearrou. What, if any, material progress have you noted 
among the Mexicans due to the operations of foreign enterprise in 
Mexico? 

Mr. McGavock. The peon classes are very much improved over 
what they originally were; they live better, and they dress better, and 
they have some education; they have been able to send their children 
to school, being able to make more money, and not having to work 
their children when they are too young. = 

Mr. Kearruu. What is the attitude of the laboring classes toward 
American and other foreign operators in Mexico as compared with 
their attitude toward Mexicans by whom they are employed ? 

Mr. McGavock. Very favorable to the Americans. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do they prefer to work for Americans than for 
their own people? 

Mr. McGavock. They prefer to work for Americans. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you ever hear of any complaints made by 
Mexicans as to the treatment accorded to Mexicans by American 
employers? 

Mr. McGavock. I never did. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you never hear complaints by Mexicans that 
Americans treated their employees too well and gave them too much | 
liberty ? 

Mr. McGavock. Yes; I have heard something of that, that they 
objected to them treating them so well and raising their wages. In 
fact, the hacendados were very much opposed to our building rail- 
roads there for that very reason. We paid the peons better wages 
and got them away from the haciendas. 

I suppose you know when peonage was abolished by the consti- 
tution they had a labor law that they could hold them for debt, 
which amounted to the same thing as peonage. As long as a man 
was in debt to his employer he was a peon. 

Mr. Kearruu. And the idea is when the Americans came in and 
gave them an opportunity to get out of debt they could release 
themselves from this peonage system ? 

Mr. McGavock. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. And that actually happened ? 

Mr. McGavock. And that actually happened in a great many in- 
stances. 

Mr. KerarroL. How long has it been since you were in Mexico? 

Mr. McGavock. I left there on the 24th of November, 1919, I 
guess it was. 

Mr. Kearrut. I have here a propaganda pamphlet very recently 
issued by the League of Free Nations Association, of New York 
City, which contains among other things a letter to the Evening 
Post, dated November 26, 1919, by G. B. Winton, a minister of the 
gospel, who says: 

I spent this recent October in Mexico. The country is prosperous and at 
peace. 

And again: 

On the basis of personal knowledge I assert again that Mexico is prosper- 
ous, and, except in a few retired and unimportant sections, peaceful. 

What can you say with reference to the assertion that the coun- 
try is prosperous and at peace? 
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Mr. McGavock. It is not true; it is neither prosperous nor at 

eace. 

r Mr. KerarroL. What portion of Mexico has recently come under 
your observation in reference to that point? . 

Mr. McGavocx. The State of Chiapas and the State of Mexico. 

Mr. KrarFuL. Please give a description of the conditions in Mex- 
ico as you observed them, with reference to the state of prosperity 
and peace. 

Mr. McGavock. Shall I state about Chiapas first ? 

Mr. Kearruu. If you please. 

Mr. McGavock. As there are very few Americans there it will 
probably be more interesting to you. I got to Jalisco on the Pan 
American Road on the 1st of November, 1917. I wanted to go into 
the interior to Tuxtla Gutierrez, but they would not let me leave 
until an escort went with the mail. I stayed four days in Jalisco 
for the escort and we started out at noon on the 4th of November. 
That night we camped with the escort. By the way, we all went in 
oxcarts. I was going to buy a horse there to ride through but I 
was advised not to do so as the rebels might take it away from me, 
so we went in oxcarts. With the escort I counted 83 oxcarts, some 
loaded and some empty; principally loaded. 

The second night we camped again with the escort but many of 
the carts, especially the heavily loaded ones, were scattered out prob- 
ably for 10 miles back and only a few of us kept up with the escort. 
At 11.40 at night the carters woke us up and said that the escort had 
left. We got a cup of coffee and left as quick as we could after 
the escort, but we never overtook them and we traveled all night, 
leaving the direct road and taking a cut-off, and at 9 o’clock in a 
little town where we spent the day we got a report that the carts 
had been held up and robbed behind us and behind the escort. The 
escort got through and we got through without being molested, but 
there were 39 of the carts robbed of all their goods. The bandits 
had a pack train and packed away all the goods they could. 

From Jalisco to Tuxtla Gutierrez is 132 kilometers through a very 
rich country. The first day after crossing a range of mountains 
we got into very beautiful valleys which were highly cultivated and 
very rich. Every 4 or 5 miles there would be a big hacienda with 
probably 50 to 100 peon houses, a fine hacienda residence and peon 
houses all well built and all tile roofed, but we found every one de- 
serted. Occasionally there would be one or two peon families in 
some of the houses, but the owners were all gone, every one of them. 

Mr. KrarroL. What was the condition of the houses? 

Mr. McGavock. The houses were not destroyed. The furniture 
was taken but the houses themselves were not destroved. 

Mr. KrearroL. What was the condition of the fields? 

Mr. McGavock. The fields were none of them cultivated. There 
were a good many fields of henequen there gone to seed, the stalks 
were growing up 30 or 40 feet high. 

Me. Krarrou. Henequen is a crop which needs constant attention 
and careful cutting in order to get the best results? 

Mr. McGavock. Yes; it has to be cut at the proper time. Three 
years previous to that the Chiapanecos had not been in revolution 
at all; they did not join the Madero revolution or the Huerta revolu- 
tion; they went on and paid their taxes and attended to their busi- 
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ness and, in fact, they do not consider themselves real Mexicans, 
but Chiapanecos. hey were an independent State at one time and 
they never amalgamated freely with the Mexicans. I have heard 
many of them say they were not Mexicans, they were Chiapanecos. 

Carranza sent an army down there of 3,000 or 4,000 men, raided 
these haciendas, drove the hacendados into the mountains, after- 
wards caught some of them, and some they hung and some they shot, 
which drove their friends into revolution. en they reached 
Tuxtla Gutierrez the first thing they did was to tear down the 
church. There was a beautiful church on the plaza. They tore off 
the roof and tore out one side. They desecrated the churches in the 
other large cities, but did not tear them down, I understand. In 
that way they drove all the people to revolution. But the trouble 
with them is they don’t act ın harmony. There are three or four 
different bands there. If they would join together, they could very 
soon drive the Carrancistas out, but they don’t. There are three or 
four different bands there operating separately. There is one leader 
there—Caly Mayor—who took an American dentist—Dr. Carl Stur- 
gis—prisoner while I was down there; took him and his wife and 
mother-in-law, Americans, and I understood from a Frenchman who 
had met them that they were from Virginia, but that I am not sure 
of. I understand he first tortured them; he thought they had some 
hidden money; tried to make them give up the money, and after- 
wards took them to camp. The first day they walked them on foot 
and they gave out, and the second day they gave them some old horses 
to ride and took them to their camp, and, as far as I know, Sturgis 
is there yet. I saw a small article in a paper some months ago that 
Mrs. Sturgis had got away and was on her way to the States, and 
had reported that her mother had died of starvation and deprivation 
in the camp and her husband was still there. 

Mr. Kearrun. Mrs. Sturgis is here in Washington and will ap- 
pear before the committee. 

Mr. McGavock. She is here? 

Mr. Kearrun. Yes. What condition did you observe in the City 
of Mexico? 

Mr. McGavock. In Mexico City everything is quiet and appar- 
ently normal there. One in the city would not realize there was any 
trouble. The people act there in the natural way. 

r pa KEARFUL. at sort of business is being: conducted in Mexico 
ity 

Mr. McGavock. The usual business, on a small scale. 

Mr. Kearrvut. Is it the sort of business that is necessary to supply 
the needs of the inhabitants? 

Mr. McGavock. Supply the needs of the people, that is all; yes. 

Mr. Kearrct. Is there a large population in Mexico City now? 

Mr. McGavock. Very large. 

Mr. Krarrou. What is the reason for that? 

Mr. McGavock. People coming in from the haciendas and the 
small towns. In fact, nearly all the best people of Chiapas are up 
there. Nearly all the hacendados have moved their families to the 
City of Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is that because of lack of protection in the outlying 
districts ? : 
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Mr. McGavock. Because of lack of protection on the haciendas 
and in the small towns they flocked to Mexico City for protection. 
The population is about double the normal. 

Mr. Kearruu. These refugees from the outlying districts are not 
engaged in any business in Mexico City, are they ? 

Mr. McGavock. No, sir; just living there. That makes business 
very good for many of the retail houses there, because they have all 
got money. l 

Mr. KrarFoL. We frequently hear that American capitalists and 
American interests in Mexico have engaged in a conspiracy to force 
armed intervention in Mexico by the United States. Have you had 
occasion to note the sentiments of Americans operating in Mexico 
with reference to intervention by this country? If so, please state 
what you have observed. 

Mr. McGavock. The majority of Americans in Mexico, in my 
Opinion, would rather see some settlement without intervention if it 
can be done. , They do not want intervention. If matters can be 
settled in any other way they do not want intervention, but few 
of us can see how they are going to settle it without intervention. 

Mr. KerarroL. What id your opinion as to the method of settle- 
ment that will be necessary ? 

Mr. McGavock. My opinion is it never can be settled without in- 
tervention. 

Mr. Kearrc.. When you say intervention, just what do you mean? 

Mr. McGavock. Well, I mean intervention by the United States 
or by a combination of powers; armed intervention. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you mean that it will be necessary to take over 
the country and establish peace and order and effective and stable 
government by the Mexicans? 

Mr. McGavock. I believe what should be done, what eventually 
will be done, that the United States, or the United States combined 
with the allied countries, will send forces in there and do somewhat 
like they did in Cuba, settle the country; settle the bandit question 
first, which could be easily done now. With our aeroplanes and 
everything of that kind we can soon rout out the bandits that used 
to hide in the mountains and give so much trouble. But the only 
thing those people would respect is strength, and you have got to 
show them the strength before you can ever conquer them. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do you find the feeling to be among Mexicans 
by reason of the policy of this Government in failing to protect its 
citizens in Mexico? 

Mr. McGovack. Well, the upper class of Mexicans are very anxious 
for intervention. 

Mr. Krarrun. Did you find any feeling of hostility toward Amer- 
icans among Mexicans in general, and, if so, to what was that due? 

Mr. McGavock. The resentment against Americans in general was 
due to the intervention of the United States, armed intervention, as 
far as it went, and no good only to aggravate the people; the land- 
ing at Vera Cruz and the Pershing expedition into Mexico. It only 
aggravated the people and made them very bitter toward Americans. 
Up to the time of the Vera Cruz incident there was no personal 
feeling—there has always been a general feeling against the 
Americans ever since the war of 1847. but individual feeling, no. 
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Mr. KerarruL. How do you account for the sentiment among the 
better class of Mexicans in favor of intervention ? 

Mr. McGavocx. Why, they fail to see where they can ever get 
a stable government from the people that are now armed in Mexico. 
You understand there is a very small per cent of the Mexicans there 
controlling the country. 

Mr. KrarruL. What class of Mexicans is it that controls the 
country ? 

Mr. McGavock. Well, it is what you might call the middle class, 
those with a little education but not much as a rule. i 

Mr. KrarFuUL. Are they the best class in Mexico? 

Mr. McGavock. By no means. 

Mr. KrarroL. Why is it, if you know, that the better class of 
Mexicans have not been able to control the country ? 

Mr. McGavock. Well, that is a very hard question to answer. In 
the beginning, those that control the army control the country. 

Mr. KearruL Do you think that the American support of Villa 
and Carranza had anything to do with it? 

Mr. McGavock. No; I don’t think so. If it had not been them 
it would have been somebody else. You must consider that Mexico 
now is in a normal condition; it was abnormal during the time of 
Diaz. They had peace sero ean On years, but prior to Diaz’s 
time in 60 years they had 61 Presidents and 2 Emperors. I believe 
that is the record and they are trying to break it now and they 
certainly will if this condition lasts for another 50 years. 

Mr. Kearruy. You do not consider it likely that another régime 
such as that of Porfirio Diaz might be established in Mexico? 

Mr. McGavock. It might be possible that another man would ap- 
pear like Porfirio Diaz, but it took a long time to find him—about 
400 years. And even if Porfirio Diaz lived to-day it might be very 
hard for him to contro] it, because the conditions are so different 
than they were in his day. 

Mr. Kearrcuu. Is there anything further of interest that you 
think of? 

Mr. McGavock. No; I do not think of anything. 

Mr. Kearrun. We are very much obliged to you. 

(Whereupon, at 3.25 o’clock p. m. the committee adjourned to 
Tuesday, December 30, 1919, at 11 o’clock a. m.) 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 30, 1919. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., December 30, 1919, by 
Francis J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate: | 


TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL J. SMITH. 


Mr. Kearruu. Please state your full name. 

Mr. Smirn. Michael J. Smith. 

Mr. Kearrou. What is your present address? 

Mr. Smurrn. 27 Cedar Street, New York. 

Mr. Kearrouu. What is your business? 

Mr. Smiru. Hemp merchant. 

Mr. Krarrvun. You have been requested to come before the com- 
mittee investigating Mexican affairs for the purpose of giving a 
picture of the conditions that have existed in Yucatan with special 
reference to the hemp industry from the beginning of that industry 
up to the present time. Will you proceed with the statement in 
your own way with relation to that subject and then I will ask you 
some questions as you proceed. 

Mr. Smiru. Yucatan is one of the States of the Mexican Republic 
with a population of about 300,000 and an area of about 22,000 
square miles; its capital is Merida, with a population of about 
60,000. 

Yucatan is a sterile country; its soil is unable to produce anything 
in large quantity with the exception of henequen. 

Henequen was first exported from Yucatan to the United States 
in about 1864 or 1865, but the industry did not assume large pro- 
portions until about 1880, when henequen fiber was brought into 
use for the purpose of the manufacture of binder twine. From 1880 
onward the industry developed rapidly, due to the increase in the 
consumption of henequen in the grain binders. The price of the 
fiber averaged from 24 cents a pound to about 6 cents per pound in 
New York. 

The people in Yucatan were rather primitive. Their mode of 
living was not elaborate, and the price which they obtained for their 
henequen was sufficient to enable them to prosper gradually. 
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In 1898, when the Spanish-American War broke out, the price of 
fiber advanced rapidly. The supplies of Manila hemp were inter- 
rupted on account of the war conditions in the Philippine Islands, 
and that caused an advance in the price of henequen to about 10 or 
12 cents a pound. That sudden advance in the price brought great 
wealth to Yucatan and it immediately took first rank among the 
Mexican States. 

Shortly after 1900 the State of Yucatan showed very rapid strides 
in education, sanitation, and in the general improvement in the 
well being of the people. That very high price, which was high at 
that time, brought about a boom in Yucatan and the usual conse- 
quences of a boom followed, so that there were from 1907 until 1911 a 
few mild panics brought about by speculation and overextension not 
only by the banks but by various commercial firms. 

Mr. Kearrut. What has been the condition in Yucatan during 
the pres you speak of with reference to order and stable govern- 
ment | 

Mr. Sarrn. There never was any disorder in Yucatan during that 
period. They are law-abiding people; they obey the laws. Life 
and property were as safe in Yucatan during that period as they 
would be in the United States. 

Mr. Kearru. Did they join the revolution against Porfirio Diaz? 

Mr. Suutrn. They did not. 

Mr. Kearrur. Did they submit to the rule of Madero? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; just as soon as any change was brought about 
in the government in Mexico City the central Government would 
send its representative or would appoint a governor to rule Yuca- 
tan and the Yucatan people accepted each of the various governors 
which the succeeding factions which obtained control in Mexico 
City would send them. They made no resistance to any of them; 
they accepted Huerta, and they accepted Madero, and they accepted 
Carranza. | 

Mr. Kearrut. Has that attitude of the people of Yucatan ever 
changed ? 

Mr. Smitu. It did change in 1915. Carranza sent as his first 

overnor to Yucatan a man named Eleuterio Avila, who arrived in 
‘ucatan the latter part of 1914. The Yucatan people accepted Gov. 
Avila’s régime without exception. 

His first act was to impose forced loans on the planters and mer- 
chants of Yucatan for several million pesos. These forced loans were 
promptly paid and went to the Carrancista treasury. In a short 
time, however, political jealousy broke out among the Carrancistas 
and Avila was recalled to Mexico City. Gen. Toribio de los Santos 
was appointed by Carranza as acting governor in place of Avila. 
De los Santos ruled Yucatan in such a manner as to arouse the hos- 
tility of the people of the State. He made arrests of the leading 
citizens, exacted further payments of moneys, and was guilty of 
outrages on the inhabitants, which brought matters to a head in 
about six weeks after he went into power. 

In February, 1915, a small uprising occurred in one of the in- 
terior towns, and De los Santos sent Col. Abel Ortiz Argumedo to 
suppress the movement. Argumedo, however, when he arrived at 
the point of disorder immediately joined the rebels and sent word 
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back to De los Santos that he would march on Merida and drive 
De los Santos out of the country. De los Santos fled to Cam- 
peche, and Argumedo entered Merida and took possession of the 
State capital and the government of the State. 

The citizens were much relieved at being rid of De los Santos 
and welcomed the Argumedo régime, feeling that it promised them 
relief from the outrages which De los Santos had been perpetrating. 
They had no idea of breaking away from the Carranza Government, 
and they organized a meeting in the palace at Merida at which they 
drew up a message to Carranza advising him that the uprising was 
not directed in any way against his Government but was due to 
the outrages of De los Santos. They promised adherence to the 
Carranza Government, offered to continue payment of taxes and 
duties as theretofore, and merely asked to be allowed to name their 
own governor or to have Carranza send them a governor who would 
not treat them in a brutal manner. Carranza never replied to the 
message, but he sent Gen. Salvador Alvarado with 7,000 or 8,000 
ale S Yucatan to wrest possession of the government from 

rgumedo. i 

lvarado and his army landed at Campeche and marched from 
Campeche into Yucatan. Alvarado sent announcements ahead of 
him saying that he would come into Merida through blood and fire, 
and a such a state of terror in the city of Merida that many 
of the Yucatecos who had the means of getting away left before 
Alvarado’s arrival. They left in freight boats, sailing vessels, or 
any other means of conveyance they could find. 

Ir. Kearrun. Please describe what he did to carry out his doctrine 
of blood and fire. 

Mr. Smıru. When he approached the center of the State he en- 
countered a small unorganized army of young men of Yucatan who 
had been sent out to resist his advance. Alvarado’s army was well 
equipped and had little or no difficulty in defeating them and cap- 
turing a great many of them. He lined up the prisoners and shot 
them down, although after the slaughter had proceeded a short time 
he pardoned those who had not already been killed. 

Mr. Kearrun. What acts of violence did he commit, if any? 

Mr. Suutn. At that time? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Smiru. That was the only act of violence except the usual 
things which happen when an army is on the march. 

Mr. Kearru.. I will ask you to go back now and describe the hene- 
quen situation and the means that had been established before the 
Carrancista invasion to regulate that industry. 

Mr. Smitu. The henequen industry was established on a very solid 
and profitable basis. The panics which I mentioned as having oc- 
curred in 1907 and 1911 created merely temporary setbacks, but the 
State whose only product, or whose only source of revenue, was hene- 
quen, became one of the richest. States in the Republic of Mexico. 
At the time of Alvarado’s entry into Yucatan it was the richest State 
in the Republic of Mexico. The planters received an average price 
of about 5¢ cents per pound for their fiber. That price was delivered 
at New York. At that price they prospered and were peaceful and 
contented. 
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There were various buyers and exporters of henequen in Yucatan 
and have been ever since the foundation of the industry up until 
1915, when Alvarado drove them all out. 

When Alvarado reached Merida his first act was to seize the rail- 
ways of the State, and he operated them from that time until the 
time of his departure. 

In 1912, shortly after the inauguration of the first military gov- 
ernor, who was Nicolas Camara Vales, an organization was made of 
various henequen planters in eonjunction with the government of the 
State. This organization was named the Comision Reguladora del 
Comercio del Henequen. 

Mr. Kearrun. Commonly known as the Reguladora ? 

Mr. Smiru. Commonly known as the Reguladora. The purpose of 
that organization was to regulate the henequen industry—that is to 
say, that when in the operation of the law of supply and demand any 
large accumulation of henequen took place the Reguladora was to 
take this accumulation off the market and hold it until such time as 
the demand caught up with the supply. The governor of Yucatan 
was always president ex-officio of the Reguladora. The Reguladora 
functioned with more or less success but played no important part in 
the commercial or economic life of Yucatan. : 

When Alvarado assumed power in 1915 he assumed charge of the 
Reguladora, appointed his own board of directors, and gave notice 
that he was to arrange that the Reguladora would be the only insti- 
tution or firm allowed to deal in henequen in Yucatan. Following 
out this policy, he ordered his director of the railways to refuse to 
transport any henequen shipped by anybody except to the consign- 
ment of the Reguladora. This brought about a state of chaos, gen- 
erally, as the planters were suspicious of the Reguladora, did not 
care to do business with it, and preferred to continue doing as they 
had been doing. 

Mr. KrarroL. Was it possible for them to market their product 
without opportunity to use the railway transportation? 

Mr. Smıru. It was not possible because naturally none of the 
buyers would buy henequen in the interior. It was necessary that 
the henequen should be at the coast, otherwise it was worthless. 
There were about 60,000 bales of henequen held in the various in- 
terior points awaiting shipment to the coast. That quantity was 
owned by American interests and they had great difficulty in mov- 
ing it. They appealed to the United States Government, and it was 
only after the greatest pressure had been applied that Alvarado 
permitted the hemp to come to the ports. 

Mr. KrarroL. What was the system inaugurated by Alvarado for 
the control of the Reguladora ? 

Mr. Smiru. He automatically assumed the presidency of the in- 
stitution immediately he came into power in Yucatan, and he ap- 
pointed his own board of directors and his own manager. The first 
manager he appointed was Juan Zubaran. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the progress of the henequen industry 
_ under the system which he established ? j 

Mr. S{mıru. The first effect was to paralyze the industry. The 
Reguladora had accumulated some hemp and Alvarado was anxious 
to sell that and turn it into money. The planters made every effort 
to ship their hemp to the coast; they had to pay bribes to the em- 
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ployees of the railways and to resort to every possible means of 
marketing their hemp. They even sent it down at great trouble and 
expense by carts, but Alvarado soon put a stop to that practice by 
taking possession of the roads oe into Progreso and prohibit- 
ing the passing of the carts bearing the hemp to the warehouses. 

Mr. KearFuL. What means did he take to compel the planters to 
turn over their procductioh to the Reguladora? 

Mr. Smirxu. Why, he would call the planters to the palace, sometimes 
in groups, sometimes single individuals, and he threatened to destroy 
their plantations, threatened to break the machinery, threatened to 
burn the fields, and to throw the owners into the fire unless they 
signed a contract agreeing to deliver their product to the Reguladora. 

Mr. Kearrun. Upon what terms? 

Mr. SsaruH. He promised it would be operated as a cooperative 
society. He ae to pay them an advance against their deposit 
of hemp, but he neglected to pay any fixed price, merely stating in 
the contract that the Reruladora would pay an advance, which at the 
present time was 4 cents a pound, but that did not imply any obliga- 
tion on the part of the Reguladora to pay 4 cents or any other price 
in the future. 

Mr. Kearrvu. And what was his proposition in regard to a divi- 
sion of the profits? 

Mr. Smr. He promised to divide the profits among the planters 
in proportion to the amount of sisal which they would deliver; that: 
is, when the sisal was eventually sold the product of the sale would 
be paid to the various planters in proper proportion. 

Mr. Kearrcu. How was that carried out? 

Mr. Smr. It was not carried out in letter or in spirit. Al- 
varado sent agents to this country who negotiated a contract with 
some bankers in New Orleans. The bankers agreed to advance 
money to the Reguladora against hemp warehoused in this country. 
The original agreement called for the Reguladora to pay interest 
on such loans at market rates and in addition to pay a commission 
of 5 per cent to the syndicate of bankers that was financing the 
Reguladora. The name of the syndicate was the Pan American 
Commission Corporation. 

Mr. KearFru.. Who was the agent sent by Alvarado? 

Mr. Situ. Dr. Victor A. Rendon and his brother, Julio Rendon. 
Later on that agreement was changed, because it appeared to con- 
flict with the antitrust laws of the United States. It appears that the 
promise to pay a commission of a stated amount on a price that was 

ikely to fluctuate was possibly illegal, so the agreement was later 
changed during the progress of an investigation which a subcom- 
mittee of the United States Senate made of the henequen industry, 
and a fixed amount per bale was arranged to be paid to the Pan- 
American Commission Corporation. 

Mr. Krarrcunt. Who composed this Pan-American Corporation ? 

Mr. Ssrru. The head of the corporation was Saul Wechsler and 
his assocate was Lynn H. Dinkins. 

Pa KeEarFctL. What was the amount of the commission paid to 
em? 

Mr. S{mrru. The original amount agreed on was 5 per cent; then 
the later agreement called for the payment of—I can not think of it. ' 
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Mr. Kearruu. What effect did the system established by Alvarado 
have upon the prices of hemp in this country? 

Mr. SĮmrru. When the United States Senate conducted hearings 
in the investigation into the henequen industry Dr. Rendon and 
Mr. Wechsler and Mr. Dinkins stated most emphatically that al- 
through the Reguladora was an effective monopoly it was not 
their intention to advance the price of henequen above the then exist- 
ing price, which was 73 cents per pound. It will be noted that the 
price of 73 constitutes an advance of a little more than 2 cents per 
pound over the average price for the 15 years prior to 1915. 

After the hearings closed the Reguladora proceeded to advance the 
price, until in 1917 it was 163 cents per pound; in 1918 they advanced 
it to 194 cents per pound; but in 1919, owing to a large accumulation 
of ue in their hands, they reduced the price to 15} cents per 
pound. 

Mr. Kearrct. What effect did this have upon the prices that had 
to be paid by the American farmers for binding twine? 

Mr. Sairn. This advance forced the American farmers to pay for 
their binder twine the following amounts in excess of the amounts 
they had paid for the same quantity of twine in previous years: 
Excess in 1916, $7,125,000; excess in 1917, $33,375,000; excess in 1918, 
$42,000,000; excess in 1919, $30,000,000; making a total of $112,- 
500.000 which American farmers were compelled to pay for their 
binder twine in excess of the amounts they would naturally have 
been called upon to pay had it not been for the existence and monopo- 
listic actions of the Reguladora. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did the henequen planters of Yucatan get the benefit 
of this amount? 

Mr. Smitu. No; the Yucatan planters derived no benefits. 

Mr. KrarruL. Where did this money go? 

Mr. Smrru. That is hard to sav. One million dollars was paid to 
the Pan-American Commission Corporation after the Reguladora 
refused to carry out its contract. They did this after they had 
placed themselves on their feet by the collection of these high prices 
for henequen. Then when the Reguladora commenced to receive 
these large sums of money Alvarado and his associates organized 
many subsidiary companies; thev also spent very large sums of 
money for advertising and propaganda work in the United States, 
Europe, and South America; they paid moneys to newspapers in 
Mexico City in order to advance Alvarado’s political ambitions; they 
sent anarchists to the United States and to South America, who con- 
ducted an active propaganda; they also organized a company called 
the Compania de Fomento del Sureste, of which Alvarado was presi- 
dent, and which he controlled absolutely. The supposed object of 
this company was to import everything required by the natives of 
Yucatan and to exclude from all participation in commerce all pri- 
vate firms and individuals. 

Alvarado caused $9.000,000 to be taken from the Reguladora treas- 
_urv for the purchase of several small steamers. Although he an- 
nounced that he had acquired these steamers for the purpose of 
transporting the Reguladora’s henequen to the United States, the 
steamers were immediately chartered to the Compania de Fomento 
del Sureste, who in turn made a contract with the Reguladora to 
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transport the Reguladora’s hemp on these steamers. Alvarado also 
used the money of the Reguladora for the purpose of acquiring the 
majority of the stock in the Yucatan railways. He immediately 
handed over control of these railways to the same Compania de Fo- 
mento. 

Mr. Kearrut. Was there any undertaking by this subsidiary com- 
pany to build additional railways? 

Mr. S{mrru. I think there was no definite undertaking, but they did 
appropriate a great many rails and railway equipment from the 
various plantations in the State and they advertised, and in fact 
they did some work in building a railway in the southern part of 
the penisula, but it was generally regarded as a joke, and though 
several million pesos were ostensibly paid in the construction work 
of the railroad it was later sold for 150,000 pesos to a friend of the 
Alvarado Government. 

Mr. KearruL. What supplemental organization was established by 
Alvarado for the purpose of controlling the planters? I refer to the 
Ligas de Resistencia. 

Mr. Suarn. Well, as things progress in Yucatan the planters be- 
came more and more restless. Although they realized that henequen 
was being sold in the United States at fabulous prices, and although 
they observed the prosperity of all the Alvarado officials, they real- 
ized that they were becoming poorer all the time, that the moneys 
which Alvarado promised them and which they were entitled to on 
the basis of participating in the selling price of the henequen were 
not forthcoming, they saw that those moneys were being expended 
for other purposes, and opposition commenced to develop. In order 
to quell any idea of independence on the part of the Yucatan people 
Alvarado organized the so-called Ligas de Resistencia. They con- 
ducted a campaign of terror throughout the State. Anybody who 
expressed any antagonism to Alvarado immediately was persecuted 
by the Ligas de Resistencia. 

Mr. KrarruL. What course did this persecution take? 

Mr. Smr. Destruction of hemp fields, breaking of machinery, 
and inciting fear in the minds of the workmen on the plantations and 
driving them off. Another method which Alvarado pursued was in 
Merida. On the principal boulevard of the city he had hanged two 
men on different occasions, but on each occasion he allowed the body 
of the hanged man to swing from an oak tree on this principal boule- 
vard of Merida from sunrise to sunset. That created considerable 
excitement. After that when anybody showed any tendency to dis- 
agree with Alvarado or to resist his decrees he would tell them to 
‘Remember the oak tree,’ and that brought them to terms in very 
short order. 

Mr. Kearrou. I will ask you to describe the condition of the hene- 
quen plantations as a result of the policy established by Alvarado. 

Mr. SmirH. Among other so-called reforms, Alvarado proceeded to 
inaugurate a school system. He brought several hundred so-called 
teachers down from various parts of Mexico and sent them broadcast 
throughout the State of Yucatan, compelling each planter to have a 
teacher on the plantation. Many of these teachers were unable to 
read or write and were compelled to make their mark in giving a 
receipt for pay checks, None of them was able to speak the language 
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spoken by the Indians, and the so-called teachers were merely agi- 
tators who did nothing but create discord and dissatisfaction among 
the workmen on the plantations. 

Mr. Kearrut. What were the doctrines they taught? 

Mr. Srrn. Anarchistic entirely. They taught them that the 
planters had kept them in slavery for years, that now the tide had 
turned and the workmen themselves were masters. They told them 
that if the plantation owners made any attempt to enforce discipline 
or to resist the authority which the workmen were to exercise on the 
plantation they were to take their machetes and cut their heads off. 

Mr. KrarFuL. The planters had to pay for this instruction ? 

Mr. Smirn. Yes. 

i MT Kearruu. What effect did the promulgation of such doctrines 
ave? 

Mr. Smrru. Why, it produced almost complete demoralization on 
all the plantations. A henequen plantation, in order to remain pro- 
ductive, must,be carefully attended to; that is, the leaves of the hene- 
quen plant must be cut at certain periods, the underbrush must be 
cleaned out, and the plantations kept clean; otherwise the plants will 
die. The system inaugurated by Alvarado forced the owners to re- 
linquish the control of their property; the men were allowed to work 
as they pleased, and instead of devoting their time to keeping the 
plantations in good condition they would cut the leaves of the hemp 
plants nearest the road, and by overcutting those plants nearest the 
road they would produce a condition which caused those plants to 
die prematurely; also by neglecting the leaves on the plants in the 
interior of the plantation and by failing to clean out the underbrush 
they have caused many of the plants to send up a pole, which is the 
indication that the life of the plant is at an end and It is of no further 
use. | 

Mr. Kearrunt. What is the natural life of the henequen plant under 
proper conditions, and what is the effect of the neglect of the plant? 

Mr, Smiru. It requires seven years from planting for a plant to 
produce fiber. After it commences to produce it will continue pro- 
duction for a period of about 18 years. If the plant is not properly 
cared for it will die in three or four years. 

Mr. Kearrun. What is the condition of the henequen plantations 
in Yucatan at the present time? | 

Mr. Smirn. The present condition of the henequen plantations in 
Yucatan is alarming. The planters have been robbed of the money 
received from the sale of their henequen, so they are now on the 
verge of bankruptcy and not in condition to continue the develop- 
ment and care of the plantations. 

Mr. KrarFfoL. What effect will that have upon the farmers of this 
country who are compelled to use that product for binder twine? 

Mr. SmirH. Unless something is done to relieve the situation of 
the Yucatan planters it is a practical certainty that within a very 
few years the farmers of the United States will be without binder 
twine to bind their crops. Up until the present time no substitute 
for henequen fiber has been found in sufficient quantities to replace 
‘henequen in case that fiber should be eliminated, and there is every 
prospect of its being eliminated now. 

Mr. Kearrun, Has this country been the market for the henequen 
product? 
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Mr. Smiru. Yes; this country always consumed about 90 per cent 
of all the henequen grown in Yucatan. About 90 per cent of the 
grain crops of the United States are bound with twine made of hene- 
quen from Yucatan. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did Alvarado do in reference to establishing 
prohibition in Yucatan. 

Mr. Smirn. Alvarado made the State dry on paper, but liquor 
continued to be handled in Yucatan. It was smuggicd in by many 

eople and the Government made a pretense of enforcing the law. 

n fact, they did seize fairly large quantities of liquor which they 
stored in a church, but when the G@overtinent lost control of the 
Reguladora last summer they had no means of getting further reve- 
nue, so they commenced to sell the liquor out of the church and a 
short time ago they made a sale of part of the stock of liquor, but 
the Federal Government seized the liquor because the State govern- 
ment had failed to pay the Federal revenue tax on it. 

Mr. Kearrux. And what became of the liquor then? 

Mr. Smıru. I have not heard its fina] disposition. 

Mr. Kearruu. Is effective prohibition now established in Yucatan ? 
Mr. Smirn. Only until the end of this year. I understand the 
are giving up the prohibition feature of it and next year under Fed- 

eral regulation they will become wet again. 

Mr. Kearrou. Will you proceed to describe the currency system 
established in Yucatan? 

Mr. Smirn. Up until the outbreak of the revolution currency was 
the usual Mexican peso, but as the trouble and disorder continued 
there was a natural depletion of the silver currency throughout the 
country so that in Yucatan the Reguladora, in order to meet the 
currency shortage, made large issues of paper currency and for quite 
some time that was the only circulating medium in the peninsula. 

Mr. Kearruu. To what amount has this currency been issued? 

Mr. Smıru. Nobody has been able to find out. I understand that 
some of the banks that have been financing the Reguladora during 
the Alvarado régime are interested in finding out just what the 
amount of the obligations are and are trying to uncover the details 
of the issues, : 

Mr. Kearrot. What method did Alvarado pursue for the purpose 
of forcing this currency on the people? 

Mr. Smirn. Why, he issued a decree making it legal tender and 
promising to redeem it on the basis of 50 cents United States gold 


r 
MC Kaa What representations did he make as to the coin 
reserves held for security 

Mr. SmirH. Well, as the people observed the effect of his various 
acts they became more and more er of the insolvency of the 
Recilacora and he had photographs made of safes full of gold 
coin—United States gold coin—and he exhibited those generally in 
order to attempt to establish confidence in the Reguladora paper; 
but last summer, when the Reguladora was, by instructions from the 
Federal Government, turned over to the planters they took possession 
of the Reguladora offices and found those safes empty. ey did 
s enough money even to pay for telegrams they wanted to 
send. 
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Mr. Kearruu. What became of the Reguladora in the end? 

Mr. Smiru. It has been turned over to a committee of Yucatan 
planters, who are now trying to save the situation. They have prom- 
ised to take up the large issues of paper money made by the Alvarado 
government just as soon as they can raise the money, but conditions 
are very hard. They found the Reguladora looted to such an extent 
as to make their work exceedingly difficult, and it is uncertain what 
the outcome will be unless they are able to find assistance in some 
form or other from this country. 

Mr. Kearroux. In what form could assistance be rendered ? 

Mr. Smiru. Either by somebody in this country making loans to 
them against warehouse receipts for henequen or else the American 
binder-twine manufacturers agreeing to take the monthly produc- 
tion of the planters. 

Mr. Krarrot. What prospect is there of successful negotiations 
along that line? 

Mr. Smirn. That is uncertain. The market conditions are very 
uncertain, because only a month ago a syndicate of banks which had 
been loaning money to the Reguladora against deposits of henequen 
in this country foreclosed on 250,000 bales of henequen and the banks 
themselves bought them in at $20 per bale. Now, if those 250,000 
bales should be disposed of by the banks to the cordage manufactur- 
ers, it will be many months before the Yucatan planters will find 
any outlet for their production. In the meantime their source of 
revenue will have been cut off and they will not have any means 
whatsoever to continue work on the plantations. That may possibly 
bring about a situation where they will have to abandon the planta- 
tions, and the consequences would be most disastrous not only to 
the Yucatan planters but also to the United States generally. 

Mr. Krearrunt. What confidence could be imposed in their ability 
to conduct their plantations under the situation that you have been 
describing? 

Mr. SmirH. They could conduct their plantations and they could 
gradually get on their feet again if they were assured of a steady 
market for their products. 

Mr. Kearruu. In the face of the anarchistic doctrines that have 
been imposed upon them? 

Mr. SmĮmrru. Those anarchistic doctrines have been discarded. 
After the State was reduced to the very extreme of demoralization 
the men who accomplished that work gradually retired, and since 
the affairs of the State have been turned over to the planters they 
have been able to restore order to a very large extent. Discipline 
has been restored on the plantations, and there is a general feeling 
in Yucatan of a desire to cooperate and to work together to bring 
about a condition of stabilization. 

Mr. KerarrtL. Alvarado himself is not personally in control now ? 

Mr. Smiru. No; he is not even in Yucatan; he is in Mexico City 
and is conducting a newspaper there. 

Mr. Kerarrvt. Is he also ‘conducting a political campaign? 

Mr. Suitru. Yes; he is a candidate for the presidencv of Mexico. 

Mr. KrarroL. What other fiat money was used in Yucatan be- 
sides the issue of the Reguladora ? 
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Mr. Smiru. They also used there the various issues of the Car- 
ranzista Government; they had the Veracruzanos, the constitucion- 
alistas, the infalsificables. 

Mr. KrarruL. With whom were you connected in operations in 
Yucatan ? 

Mr. S{mıru. With Abalino Montes. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did you have any transactions personally in ref- 
erence to the fiat money of the Carranza Government? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Kearron. What were the transactions that you had? 

Mr. Smrru. The first transaction I had was early in 1915 during 
the Argumedo régime. Argumedo used threats to force us to give 
him a letter of credit on New York for $500,000. 

Mr. Kerarrun. For what purpose was this money to be used? 

Mr. Smiru. He was sending a commission to the United States 
for the purpose of buying provisions and supplies for the Yucatan 
Government. 

Mr. Kearrun. What were the threats he used? 

Mr. Smrru. During the De los Santos régime we had bought 
100,000 bales of henequen from the Reguladora. De los Santos did 
not stay long enough to carry out the contract, but it naturally 
and legally devolved upon-his successor to carry out the contract. 
Argumedo threatened to refuse to deliver us any of this henequen 
and also to close up our business and to refuse to permit us to do 
any further business in Yucatan unless we acceded to his request 
for the letter of credit for $500,000. In order to convince us that 
it would be in order for us to give him the letter of credit he brought 
us to the Banco Peninsular to witness the removal of 1,100,000 
Mexican gold pesos from the vaults of the bank. That gold was 
brought to the governor’s palace and Argumedo told us that he had 
brought us there to show us that he had the money with which to 
carry on his government, but he did not wish to send the gold coin 
out of the State, and gave us one more opportunity to give him 
the letter of credit, which we did. 

He sent a mission to the United States to purchase the provisions 
and supplies referred to, and we had made payments against that 
letter of credit amounting to about $200,000 when Alvarado came 
into Yucatan and issued a decree nullifying the paper money which 
Argumedo had delivered us for the letter of credit. 

Mr. Kearrcun,. How much paper money? | 

Mr. Smrru. Between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 pesos in paper money. 

Mr. KrarrtL. That is, of the issue of the Reguladora? 

Mr. Smrru. Of the Reguladora issue. 

Mr. Kearruv. And what did Alvarado do in reference to that 
money ? 

Mr. Smiru. He issued a decree declaring it null and void. 

Mr. KrarFfUL. And then what did you do? 

Mr. Smiru. We stopped further payments against the letter of 
credit. Later on, Alvarado or the government of Yucatan brought 
suit against us to enforce the payment of the remaining $300,000. 
: That suit was brought in New York but has never come to trial. 

Mr. KrarroL. Notwithstanding the consideration had been de- 
stroyed ? 
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Mr. Ssirn. Notwithstanding that fact. 

Mr. Kearrci. What value has the money issued by the Reguladora} 

Mr. Smirn. It is of very doubtful value now. 

Mr. KearrtLt. Upon what basis did this fiat money issued by the 
Reguladora rest ? n what security was it supposed to stand ? 

Mr. Smirnu. Upon the security of the hemp held by the Reguladora. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Upon the henequen itself? 

Mr. Sairn. Upon the henequen itself and, in addition, the photo- 
graphs of the safes full of gold. 

Mr. Kearrci. What about price of henequen at the present time? 

Mr. Smiru. The price of henequen has declined until it is now 
about 7} cents per pound. 

_Mr. Kearrcu. I judge from that there would be no prospect of 
liquidating or taking up this fiat money from the proceeds of the 
henequen ? 

Mr. Smiru. It can be done gradually provided the holders will not 
force matters to an issue, and also provided the banks in the United 
States which have made large loans to the Reguladora and which 
loans have to be assumed by the planters do not press matters. 

Mr. Kearrcnu. What transactions did you have in reference to the 
issue of Carranza paper currency ? 

Mr. Saurn. In view of the scarcity of currency throughout Yuca- 
tan, it was necessary for us to go outside in order to get currency to 
finance our business. We bought issues of the Carranza Government 
from the banks along the border, from the First National Bank of 
El Paso, and from the Laredo National Bank. Those banks guaran- 
teed the guineness of all the money they sold to us. We shipped the 
money thus bought from New Orleans to Yucatan. 

Mr. Kearrcy. In what amount? 


Mr. Kearrot. In the aggregate? 

Mr. Smirx. Probably 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 pesos. 

Mr. KrarFoL. This money, by decree of Carranza, was legal 
tender? 

Mr. SmĮmırH. Yes. ; 

Mr. ee And what occurred when you attempted to use this 
money ? | 

Mr. Smirn. Nothing occurred until one shipment we brought into 
Yucatan we made a payment of about 400,000 pesos to the Regula- 
dora. It so happened that when we made that payment Luis Ca- 
brera had just arrived in Yucatan. 

Mr. KearruL. The minister of finance under Carranza? 

Mr. Situ. Yes; and he sent for me and I went to the office of the 
Reguladora, and he had all this money piled on a table and asked us 
where we got so much counterfeit money, which was the first inti- 
mation we had that they were contemplating declaring it counterfeit. 
We told him it was not counterfeit and he insisted that it was; that 
he felt sure he saw imperfections in the bills which indicated its 
being counterfeit, and said that he was going to have an expert come 
over from Vera Cruz to decide whether it was counterfeit or not. 
We suggested that it was not necessary for the expert to come from 
Vera Cruz to render the decision; that Cabrera could telegraph him 
what decision he wanted made and that it would be made accord- 
ingly. But the expert came over, and of the total amount of 400,000 
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pesos which we had paid he declared about 160,000 pesos counter- 
feit, and he confiscated that amount. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you request the delivery of the bills, so that you 
could hold the banks from which you bought them to their guaranty ? 

Mr. Smir. Yes; we explained to him that we had bought it under 
the guaranty of its being genuine from those banks which I have 
mentioned, who had assured us that they had bought it from the 
Carranza treasury agents, and we explained to Cabrera that if he 
would let us bring it back to those banks we would be able to have 
them make good, but he refused to do it, and we lost that amount. 

Mr. Kearrct. Do you know of any similar transaction taking 
place with other persons ? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes; there was one Mexican, a man named Modesto 
Alvarez, who was accused of having counterfeit money. He made 
the same explanation as we made, and made the same request that 
he be permitted to send it back to the banks on the border, and he 
was granted that permission. 

Mr. Kearrut. How do you account for the discrimination ? 

Mr. Sairu. I believe it was because we were Americans. 

Mr. Kearrut, Have you ever heard Luis Cabrera express his 
sentiments in regard to what should be done in reference to Ameri- 
cans and their property interests in Mexico? 

Mr. S{mıru. Yes; Cabrera made no secret of his ideas on that sub- 
ject. He said the Americans had exploited the Mexicans long 
enough and ought to be driven from the country. 

Mr. Krearrcn. You are clear about that, are you? 

Mr. Smirn. Positive. 

Mr. Kearrou. About what he said? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruut. Mr. W. F. Buckley recently testified before the 
committee. On page 797 of the printed hearings he said: 

I had a conversation in 1914 with Luis Cabrera, in which Mr. Cabrera very 
frankly told me that the menace of the American in Mexico must be removed 
and that the only way to do this was to drive him out of the country and take 
his property. 

Is that substantially the sentiment that he expressed to you? 

Mr. Sairu. Practically the same. I do not recall that he said 
they would take the property of the Americans, but he most certainly 
said that Americans must be driven out of Mexico. 

Mr. KearFut. Shortly after the publication of Mr. Buckley’s testi- 
mony Mr. Cabrera issued a statement in which he denied having 
had any such conversation and stated that he did not know Mr. 
Buckley. In view of the possibility of Mr. Cabrera’s denial of your 
statement I would like to have you indicate some occurrences which 
would make it positive that Mr. Cabrera certainly knows you. 

Mr. Situ. Well, he might possibly recall his seizing the 160,000 
pesos of our money; he might recall that he and I were passengers 
on the steamer Morro Castle out of Progreso at the end of July, 1915, 
at which time I had a conference on board the’ steamer as she lay 
off Progreso with Cabrera, Alvarado, Judge Douglas, Carranza’s at- 
torney, and Mr. Barrett, the representative of the International 
Harvester Co. Mr. Cabrera might also recall that in 1916 he tele- 
graphed instructions to the Mexican Embassy here in Washington to 
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bring to the attention of Mr. Bryan, who was then Secretary of 
State, the fact that I was prejudiced in my views on Mexican affairs 
and that the State Department should have no confidence in my re- 
ports to them. 

Mr. Krarrou. I suppose you were represented to belong to that 
class of American capitalists who were engaged in exploiting the 
Mexican peon? 

Mr. Smirn. That was his contention; yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your view of that bit of propaganda that 
has been circulated so assiduously in this country, that American 
citizens are not entitled to consideration because they have been en- 
gaged in exploiting the people of that country to the detriment of 
the country and for their own especial benefit ? 

Mr. Smıru. Why, I believe that is being used almost entirely with 
the idea of having the Mexican politicians continue in power in 
Mexico. 

Mr. Krarrcx.. What is vour opinion about the truth of that state- 
ment that the Americans are not entitled to consideration because 
thev have been engaged in exploiting the people of Mexico? 

Mr. Smit. There is no truth at all in that. Of course, there are 
individual cases of injustice on the part of Americans toward Mexi- 
cans, just the same as there are cases of injustice in every other coun- 
try of the world, but I think that the progress which Mexico has shown 
since the Americans went in there with their ability and their money 
and the knowledge which they possessed is sufficient answer to the 
claim of the Mexican Government officials that Americans did ex- 
ploit the Mexican people unfairly. 

When Americans went in there and started to really develop Mex- 
ico the Mexican people had neither the money nor the knowledge 
necessary to permit them to develop their own country. It was a 
case of Mexico being developed by foreign capital and foreign energy 
or remaining in a semibarbarous condition. 

Mr. KrarruL. What has been the effect upon the laboring classes 
of the operations of foreign capitalists? 

Mr. Situ. Why, the effect has been remarkably good. During 
the period of the Mexican development I believe the Mexican work- 
man made more progress comparatively speaking than the workmen 
of any other country. 

Mr. Kearron. What is the sentiment of Mexican laborers with ref- 
ference to American enterprise? Are they hostile toward Ameri- 
cans? 

Mr. Saru. Well. I can speak for Yucatan only. I do not know 
anything about conditions in the northern part of the Republic, but 
in Yucatan the sentiment among the natives is entirely friendly to- 
ward Americans. 

Mr. Krarror Do they prefer to work for Americans than for 
their own people? 

Mr. Situ. No; that is not true. In Yucatan there have been very 
few American emplovers. The great majority of the hemp planters 
are Mexicans; but what few Americans have gone in there and run 
hemp plantations and other industries—gas works, for example, and 
other industries—have had absolutely no trouble with the natives. 
In fact, the natives always displayed the most friendly feeling to- 
ward Americans. 
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Mr. Kearroyt. What was the condition of the railways of Yucatan 
up to the time of the entry of Alvarado? 

Mr. Sairn. They were on a solid basis: they had been built by 
local capital, and had practically no loans. In fact, they never had 
a bond issue until it was, I think, 1912, when they floated an issue of 
825,000 pounds sterling. They were being run as a railroad that is 
up to date, just as much so as any other railroad in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearruu. Were they in good condition? 

Mr. Situ. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. With plenty of rolling stock? | 

Mr. Smirn. Yes; with plenty of rolling stock. They had a suf- 
ficient equipment to take care of the requirements of the State. 

Mr. KrarroL. What has been their condition since that time? 

Mr. S{mıru. Well, they have been neglected, their rolling stock is 
in horrible condition, the roadbeds have also been neglected, and, in 
fact, one of the adherents of the Alvarado government pointed to 
them as a modern miracle; that is, they have been able to maintain 
the semblance of being a railroad with the run-down equipment and 
roadbeds which they are suffering from. . 

Mr. Kearruu. Have they paid the interest on this foreign loan? 

Mr. SmitH. They have been paying it; I do not know if they have 
paid it all. Their payments were always delayed, but the bondhold- 
ers never saw fit to foreclose. 

Mr. Kearruu. Were the roads in a prosperous condition up to the 
time of Alvarado? 

Mr. Smıra. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. The stock was worth considerable sums on the 
market ? 

Mr. S{mıru. I can not recall what the quotation was, but it had a 
fair price. 

Mr. Krarrou. And what is the condition of the stock now ? 

Mr. Smirn. I think the stock is worthless. The Federal Govern- 
ment has attached the railroads in Yucatan to satisfy a debt owed it 
by the State government for the payment of export duties on hene- 

uen. 
$ Mr. KrarrurL. The State government does not own the railroads, 
does it? 

Mr. Smitrn. No; but the Reguladora is part of the State govern- 
ment. 

Mr. KEAaRrFoL. And the Reguladora purchased the control of the 
stock? 

Mr. Smrru. Yes; the Reguladora purchased the control of the 
stock and Alvarado as president of the Reguladora turned the con- 
trol over to Alvarado as Governor of Yucatan, and he in turn ` 
handed it over to Alvarado as president of the Compania de Fo- 
mento. 

Mr. KerearreL. Before purchasing the stock did Alvarado take 
possession of the railroads when he entered the country ? 

Mr. SMITE Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. What was the pretext? 

Mr. Smrru. He took possession in the name of the revolution. 
Everything he did there was in the name of the revolution. 

Mr. Kearrun. And as a supposed military measure? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes. 
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Mr. Kearrus. There was really no opposition to the Carranza 
government until the Carranza officials came into the country and 
started trouble, was there? 

Mr. Situ. That is true. 

(Whereupon, at 1 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 o'clock 
p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 


Mr. KearroL. Returning to the transaction which you had with 
Argumedo, I understand that you were forced to extend to him a 
letter of credit on New York for $500,000, in consideration of which 
he delivered to you some 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 pesos in Reguladora 
currency which you would be entitled to use in the payment for 
100,000 bales of henequen that you had contracted to buy from the 
Reguladora; is that correct? 

Mr. Smırruą. In part payment. 

Mr. KrarruL. What was the exact amount, if you remember, of 
this Reguladora currency ? 

Mr. Sstrrn. Three million five hundred and fifty thousand pesos, 
as nearly as I can recollect. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did you do with this currency? I may say 
that I understand that Alvarado issued a decree shortly after his 
entry into Yucatan nullifying this currency. What did you then 
do with it? 

Mr. Smıru. Well, prior to Alvarado’s arrival in Merida many of 
the people gathered together their money and valuables and fled the 
country. Our people made their escape from Merida carrying with 
them the currency in question, and brought it to this country. Dur- 
ing the Argumedo régime, and prior to the entry of Alvarado into 
Yucatan, Carranza had blockaded the port of Progreso, and no 
henequen was allowed to be exported. The United States Govern- 
ment made representations to Carranza which resulted in his lifting 
the blockade of Progreso, but Alvarado immediately thereafter took 
steps to prevent the henequen entering Progreso from the interior 

oints. 

i Mr. Kearrcy. What was the consideration that moved the United 
States Government to take steps to protect the owners of henequen? 

Mr. Situ. It was because that situation arose in the spring of 
1915 when the binder-twine manufacturers had not sufficient fiber to 
manufacture the binder twine required for the 1915 harvest, and 
the farmers throughout the country realized that without a proper 
supply of binder twine their crops could not be gathered, so it was 
of vital importance that the fiber necessary to manufacture the binder 
twine for the 1915 harvest be obtained without delay. Although 
the blockade was lifted and theoretically hemp was supposed to be 
allowed free movement out of Progreso, Alvarado was obstinate and 
refused to permit shipments of the hemp to be made. 

Mr. Kearrouu. Did this lead to negotiations between yourself and 
the Mexican representatives in Washington in regard to shipments 
by vou of henequen from Yucatan ? 

“Mr. Smiru. Yes; the United States Government was quite insist- 
ent that the hemp be moved, and they offered to give us protection 
in getting the hemp out. When Mr. Eliseo Arredondo, who was then 
the Washington representative of the Carranza Government, learned 
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of the proposal to see that the hemp was actually shipped, we had 
several conferences with him which resulted in an agreement being 
made whereby he agreed that if I should go to Yucatan with the 
Reguladora currency the Mexican Government would allow the hemp 
to be shipped, but he was very anxious to avoid all appearance of any 
coercion on the part of the United States Government. I agreed to 
take the currency to Yucatan on condition that the Mexican Govern- 
inent would guarantee my personal safety. 

. KearruL. Was it part of the agreement that the arrangement 
made with Argumedo whereby this money would be received in part 
payment for the hemp would be carried out? 

ír. Smiru. With Arredondo, you mean? 

Mr. Kearro.. Yes. 

Mr. Smrru. It was part of the agreement that the Reguladora 
would accept that currency in payment for the hemp. I went to 
Yucatan with the currency, but when I arrived there I learned that 
two or three days subsequent to the agreement with Arredondo in 
Washington Alvarado had issued a new decree confirming the pre- 
vious decree to the effect that the currency held by us was null and 
void and also declaring it to be counterfeit. In this decree he stated 
that anybody found with that currency in his possession would be 
dealt with as a counterfeiter, the penalty in that case being death. I 
did not take the currency ashore, but deposited it on board the United 
States gunboat Des Moines, which was lying off the port of Progreso. 

Mr. KerarruL. And you did not yourself go ashore? 

Mr. Smiru. After depositing the currency on the Des Moines I did 
go ashore. 

Mr. Kearrou.. Taking care not to have any of this money in your 
possession ? 

Mr. Smiru. I had none of it when I went ashore. 

Mr. KrarroL. Then the agreement which was made by Mr. Ar- 
redondo was repudiated ? 

Mr. Smirn. Entirely. | 

Mr. Kearrunt. Returning to Luis Cabrera and the sentiment ex- 
pressed by hith in reference to driving Americans out of Mexico, 
what was the sentiment of Salvador Alvarado on that point? 

Mr. Smiru. Why, he was much more violent in his expressions 
against Americans than was Cabrera. Alvarado told me on various 
occasions that if he had his way he would drive all the Americans 
out of Mexico immediately. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know anything about certain devious 
methods employed by Alvarado and-his henchmen to secure funds 
with which to promote the campaign of Alvarado for the presidency 
of Mexico? , 

Mr. Smrru. In 1916 Col. Bauche Alcalde of the Carrancista army 
came to New York and endeavored to sell 100,000 bales of henequen. 
He informed me that Alvarado was laying plans to make a campaign 
for the presidency during the next election and was desirous of rais- 
ing a campaign fund. Bauche Alcalde told me that he would sell us 
100,000 bales of sisal at a price 1 cent per pound below the then mar- 
ket price on condition that we would stipulate in the contract that we 
would export the sisal from the United States. We told him that 
there was no market for such a large quantity of sisal outside the 
United States and he suggested that the matter could be arranged if 
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we woul merely mention the word “export.” in the contract and that 
we would not be held to any obligation to see that the hemp were 
actually exported. 

Mr. Kearruu. In what way was he expecting to raise money for 
the campaign fund by this transaction? 

Mr. Smit. He told me that Alvarado had agreed to sell him and 
his associates 100,000 bales at a price 4 cents per pound below the 
then prevailing price. 

Mr. Kearrcu. That is, Alvarado acting as head of the Regu- 
ladora ? | 

Mr. Smitu. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. And the 4 cents per pound less the market price re- 
ferred to the market price fixed by the Reguladora ? 

Mr. Situ. Yes; fixed by the Reguladora on sales of henequen to 
American binder-twine manufacturers. 

Mr. Kearrvt. If that transaction had been carried through, what 
amount of profit would have resulted to Alvarado? 

Mr. Smiru. Something in excess of $1,000,000. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was Alvarado’s doctrine in reference to the 
division of the land in Yucatan ? 

Mr. Smir. Alvarado promulgated a doctrine which, to the best 
of my knowledge and belief, was the forerunner of the Bolshevism 
now ruling in Russia. He enacted an agrarian law, the principal 
feature of which was that land should be free as light and air; that 
there should be no private ownership of land, and this law provided 
that the Indians should take possession of the land cultivated by the 
planters. , 

There is a great plenty of land in Yucatan, so that the land ques- 
tion is not an important one by any means, but Alvarado’s plan con- 
templated the division among the Indians of the land which had been 
cultivated by the planters. He advertised certain dates on which the 
land would be distributed free to the Indians, and he attempted to 
make the distribution, but the Indians refused to take the land be- 
cause, in the first place, they realized that they would have to pay 
taxes on the land. and the land being cultivated to hentquen was of 
no use to them without the machinery and the central plant necessary 
for the depuration of the fiber. 

Mr. Krarrut. Is it possible to successfully cultivate henequen in 
small tracts? | 

Mr. Situ. Absolutely impossible; that is, in a commercial way. 
A man doing it on a small scale would have to clean it by hand and 
the process would be so slow that he would never be able to make a 
living. 

Mr KrarFruu. What would be the effect upon such a process of the 
fact that the henequen plant requires seven vears to mature? 

Mr. Smiru. That in itself makes it an absurdity to think of a poor 
Indian taking up a tract of land to cultivate it to henequen, when it 
is a well-known fact that the first seven years produce not 1 cent 
of revenue. but necessitate continued outlay. 

Mr. Kearrun. And is it necessary to have expensive machinery 
with which to handle the crop? l 

Mr. Smrra. Yes. 

Mr. Krarrun. What has become of Alvarado’s bolshevistic doc- 
trines in Yucatan? 
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Mr. Smiru. Well, they have been put to one side since the planters 
have taken control of affairs and they had accomplished so much ruin 
and misery that they have been practically expelled from Yucatan. 

Mr. Kearruu. That is, the bolshevik teachers and leaders? 

Mr. Smiru. No; the bolshevik features of his program. 

Mr. Kearruu. You were referring a while ago to a possible crisis 
that might result to the farmers in this country by reason of failure 
of the future crops of henequen. Have you figures with reference 
to the production of henequen from the time of Alvarado’s trans- 
actions up to the present time as illustrating that feature? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; the production of henequen in 1900 was 500,000 
bales; in 1914, the last year prior to the Alvarado regime, the pro- 
duction was 1,026,000 bales; in 1918 the production had declined 
to 805,000 bales; in 1919 it will not reach 700,000 bales. That is, 
during the Alvarado régime the production declined by 30 per cent, 
whereas if normal conditions had prevailed the production in 1919, 
due to the increased plantings and the installation of large numbers 
of modern cleaning machines, would have been 1,500,000 bales. 

Mr. Kearrut. As I understand you, substantially all this produc- 
tion is consumed by the farmers of the United States? 

Mr. Smrru. Practically all of it. 

Mr. Kearrun. And the farmers of the United States rely upon the 
henequen production of Yucatan for their binder twine? 

Mr. Smiru. Yes; about 90 per cent of the binder twine which the 
farmers of the United States use is made of Yucatan sisal or hene- 
quen. I stated that practically all of that Yucatan henequen is con- 
sumed by the American farmers. That is not quite correct, because 
in addition to the binder twine manufactured in this country for 
consumption in the United States manufacturers also make fairly . 
large quantities of binder twine which are exported to South America 
and to Europe. 

Mr. Kearruu. Aside from the hardship upon the farmers in fail- 
ing to get binder twine, the shortage in the crop would affect those 
manufacturers of binder twine in the United States? 

Mr. Smiru. Very seriously. 

Mr. Kearruu. Is there anything further, Mr. Smith, that you 
want to testify about? 

Mr. Situ. Nothing that occurs to me. 

Mr. Kearrun. We are very much obliged to you. 

(Witness excused.) 

(Thereupon, at 3 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned to Friday, 
January 2, 1920, at 10 o’clock a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 2, 1920. 


Untrep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS 
Washington, D. C. 
On account of the illness of the witness to be examined by the 
committee on this day, an adjournment was taken until to-morrow, 
Saturday, January 3, 1920, at 11 o’clock a. m. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 3, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Forgren RELATIONS 
Washington, D. C. 
Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., January 3, 1920, by Fran- 
cis J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the Subcommittee 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF EMILIANO LOPEZ FIGUEROA. 


Mr. Kearrun. You do not need an interpreter, Mr. Figueroa? 

Mr. Ficueroa. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrtur. Will you be sworn? 

Mr. Ficcvrroa. Before, I would like to read a statement if you will 
allow me. I have been summoned to appear before your committee 
and testify respecting the subject matter under consideration and to 
produce an alleged “ copy of the telegram sent by Rafael Nieto to 
Luis Cabrera in reference to producing bail to be furnished for W. O. 
Jenkins ” by the service of a writ of subpoena issued by your commit- 
tee and served upon me personally in New York City. I am here 
pursuant to such subpoena, but I wish to and hereby do object to my 
compulsory examination. I am a citizen of the Republic of Mexico, 
not of the United States. This committee is considering and wishes 
to examine me respecting matters concerning the country of which 
I am a citizen. I deny the jurisdiction of this committee and its right 
and power to compel my attendance and examination on the ground 
this committee has no jurisdiction over alien residents, but can only 
compel the examination of citizens of the United States. Further- 
more, it is a violation of international comity, as well as the courtesy 
which this country owes to an alien resident, to compel such an alien 
resident to testify concerning a matter respecting his country. I am 
advised that the resolution authorizing this investigation, as well as 
the statutes and law of the United States, do not confer any such 
right and power on your committee. 

If you demand my examination over my protest and in violation 
of my rights, any information which I might have, which is of in- 
terest and concern to your committee, I will give it, only intending to 
act in a manner becoming a citizen of Mexico, and a resident of the 
United States; not wishing to embarrass either, but to facilitate you; 
expecting, however, that you will have proper respect for my rights 
as a citizen of Mexico. 

S95 
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Mr. Kearruu. The committee is acting under a resolution of the 
Senate to investigate and report certain facts to the Senate for its 
information and it is believed that there is no law of this country, 
under whose law this committee is operating, that excuses you from 
testifying to such facts as are pertinent to the matters under inquiry 
Pe ee to the Senate resolution. The committee appreciates the 

elicate position in which you may find yourself by reason of the 
necessity of testifying to facts within your knowledge but must over- 
rule your objection and ask you to be sworn and testify. 

Mr. Ficueroa. I am perfectly willing, sir. 

(The oath was thereupon administered by Mr. Kearful.) 

Mr. Kearrun. Please state your full name to the stenographer. 

Mr. Figueroa. Emiliano Lopez Figueroa. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your present address? 

Mr. Ficurroa. No. 112 Riverside Drive, New York City. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is your citizenship? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Mexican. 

Mr. Kearruu. How long have you lived in this country ? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Over five years. 

Mr. Kearrun. Continuously ¢ 

Mr. Fiaueroa. No, sir; I was in Mexico City about 11 months ago. 

Mr. Kearrun. You are acquainted with what is known as the case 
of Consular Agent W. O. Jenkins, who was apprehended by the local 
authorities of the State of Puebla? 

Mr. UROS I don’t know what you mean, sir. Am I acquainted, 

ou sa 
i Mr. Resa Acquainted with the case of W. O. Jenkins? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Well, I know about that case only from what the 
papers have said. 

Mr. KearFuu. You recall from the newspapers that Mr. Jenkins 
was kidnapped by the rebel Cordoba and held for ransom ? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I do. 

Mr. KearruL. That the ransom was paid or arranged to be paid 
and he was released ? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. Subsequently he was arrested by the local author- 
ities of the State of Puebla charged, as the newspapers reported, with 
complicity in his own capture and detention for ransom by Cordoba ! 

Mr. Ficveroa. I have read that, sir. 

Mr. Kearrcuv. You recall also that the State Department of this 
Government made a demand for his immediate release upon the 
Mexican authorities and that the Mexican authorities resisted that 
demand and refused to release him? You recall that, do you? 

Mr. Ficurroa. I read something about that, yes. 

Mr. Kearrcnt. You also recall that the Mexican authorities sug- 
gested that he might be admitted to bail pending an investigation of 
the case and that Mr. Jenkins refused to give bail? 

Mr. Ficurnroa. I think so. 

Mr. Krarruu. You remember also that subsequently to December 4 
Mr. Jenkins was released upon bail having been given by an Ameri- 
can named J. Salter Hansen ? 

Mr. Fieueroa. I remember the fact; I don’t remember the exact 


date. 
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Mr. Kearrou. What connection did you have, if any, with procur- 
ing the American, J. Salter Hansen, to furnish the bail for the release 
of Mr. Jenkins? 

Mr. Ficurroa. No one, so far as I know. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you have any connection with that matter! 

Mr. Ficueroa. With that matter? 

Mr. Kearrun. Yes. 

Mr. Ficurroa. No; as far as I know. 

Mr. KearroL. Do’ you know of a telegram having been sent by 
Rafael Nieto to Luis Cabrera with reference to that matter? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearru.. Have you a copy of that telegram? 

Mr. Ficurroa. No, sir; I haven't got it. 

Mr. KrarrouL. The subpeena served upon you notified you to bring 
a copy of the telegram. 

Mr. Ficueroa. Yes, sir. ~ 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you have such copy? 

Mr. Ficurroa. No; because I have not got it. 

Mr. Kearrot. Were you in consultation with Mr. Rafael Nieto 
at the time he sent the telegram 7 
. Mr. Ficurroa. Well, not exactly consultation, sir. We had a 

little talk about that. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you collaborate with him in the wording of the 
telegram? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I don’t think so. 

Mr. KrarroL. Do you know what the telegram contained ? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrou. Will you state the substance of it, please? 

Mr. Ficueroa. It was only a suggestion to Luis Cabrera about 
paying the bail or getting the freedom of Jenkins. 

Mr. Kearrou. For what purpose? 

Mr. Fiaueroa. The idea of Mr. Nieto, you ask? 

Mr. Krarrun. Yes. 

Mr. Ficurrqa. Mr. Nieto was worrying on account of the situa- 
tion, as I was myself—the international situation—and we thought 
it was fair, good for this country and maybe better for ours, to avaia 
the danger of a rupture. 

Mr. Kearruu. What suggestion was made in the telegram as to 
who might be procured to give the bail? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Nobody; it was a simple suggestion without giving 
any names. i 
r. KEAaRFUL. Are you acquainted with Mr. J. Salter Hansen? 

Mr. Fıcuerroa. I think I saw him once, but I don’t know him. 

Mr. KrarFfoL. Where did you see him? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I think I saw him in New York City looking for 
Mr. Nieto one year or two years ago. 

Mr. KearFrouu. Did you read the telegram that was sent to Luis 
Cabrera by Rafael Nieto? 

Mr. Fiaueroa. I did read it. 

Mr. Kearrun. You did not? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I did. 

Mr. Kearruu. The telegram contained a suggestion that some 
American be secured ? 
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Mr. Fiaveroa. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Kearruu. Are you acquainted with Judge Delbert J. Haff, of 
Kansas City, Mo.? | 

Mr. Fıcurroa. Yes; I have met him. 

Mr. KrarruL. Was the matter of procuring some particular per- 
son to give bail discussed between you and Mr. Nieto? 

Mr. Ficutroa. Not at all. 
ae Krarru.t. No suggestion was made about securing Judge 

a 

Mr. FicueEros. No, sir; I don’t know where Judge Haff is. I saw 
him many months ago. | 

Mr. KrarFuL. You did not know he was in Mexico at that time? 

Mr. Fiaueros. No; I did not know. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you know that Mr. Hansen was there? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I did not know. | 

Mr. Kearruu. Are you acquainted with the provisions of the 
Mexican law with regard to furnishing bail for prisoners? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I have only.an idea of that. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you know that the Mexican law provides bail 
shall be given only when it is asked for by the prisoner or by 
his counsel or legal representative ? | 

Mr. Ficueroa. I would not like to discuss the legal phases of that 
matter because I am not an attorney. 

Mr. KearFu.. I asked you if you knew that to be so. 

Mr. Ficueroa. Well, I know something about that. 

Mr. Krearruut. Are you prepared to say whether you know that is 
so or not? 

Mr. Ficurroa. I am not prepared. 

Mr. Krearrun. Did you discuss that matter with Mr. Nieto at the 
time of sending the telegram ? 

Mr. Ficueros. No, sir; I repeat that Mr. Nieto and I only talked 
about the convenience of sending that suggestion; a plain suggestion, 
that is all. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is your business in this country, Mr. Figue- 
roa? 

Mr. Fıcurroa. I am a director of the Mexican National Railways 
in New York City. 

Mr. Kearruu. Is that your only business? 

Mr. Ficurroa. I am the president of the Transcontinental Pub- 
lishing Corporation. 

Mr. KrarruL. Does that company publish a magazine? 

Mr. Ficueroa. De la Raza it is called; a Spanish magazine. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is the policy of that magazine with reference 
to the policy of the nationalization of properties? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is the policy of that magazine with reference 
to the theory of the nationalization of properties? | 

Mr. Ficueroa. That magazine does not treat about that. We 
don’t write about that. It is a social magazine. 

Mr. KrarroL. Is this a copy of de la Raza for December, 1919? 

Mr. Ficurroa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrutn. I notice in this issue of de la Raza an article en- 
titled—I will not attempt to pronounce it. 
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Mr. Fiaveroa. Let me pronounce it: “ Vladimir Ilyich Ulianof, 
alias Nicolas Lenine.” 

Mr. Kearruu. That article is quite favorable to the present Rus- 
Sian régime, headed by Nicolas Lenine, is it not? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I have not read the article, sir. I am the president 
of the company, but I have nothing to do with the writings in the 
magazine. There is an editor. 

Mr. Kearruu. You control the company, do you not? 

Mr. Fiaueroa. Well, I am one of the stockholders. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Do you not have the control of it? 

Mr. Fiauera. No; the control is Dr. Ferrara. 

Mr. KrarroL. What is the extent of your ownership? 

Mr. Fiaurroa. Thirty per cent. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you hold any position under the present Mexi- 
can Government? | 

Mr. Fıcuerroa. No, sir; only the one I mentioned before, one of the 
directors of the Mexican Railways in New York City. 

Mr. Kearruu. Are you a friend of Luis Cabrera? 

Mr. Fievrroa. Yes; I am. 

Mr. Kearruu. What position does he hold? 

Mr. Ficueroa. He is secretary of hacienda. 
` Mr. Kearrun. That is equivalent to our Secretary of the Treas- 


ury ? 

Mr. Ficurroa. Secretary of the Treasury; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. And what position does Rafael Nieto hold ? 

Mr. Ficurroa. At the present time I do not think he has any 
official pen 

Mr. Kearrux. What was his position ? 

Mr. Ficurroa. He was subsecretary of the treasury. 

Mr. Kearruu. Where is he now? 

Mr. Ficureroa. I understand he is in London. 

Mr. Kearrv.. Is it not true that he went to Germany? 

Mr. Fieteroa. What do you say? 
ay KearruL. Is it not true that he went to Germany from New 

"ork? 

Mr. Ficuerroa. I do not think so, because I had a cablegram from 
him from London. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Do you know whether or not he went to Germany 
or was intending to go to Germany for the purpose of arranging for 
a large colonization of Germans in Mexico? 

Mr. Ficurroa. I don’t believe so, sir. 

Mr. Kearrot. He never discussed that with you? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Never. 

Mr. Kearrou. Have you ever heard Luis Cabrera express his opin- 
ion of what ought to be done with American citizens in Mexico? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Never, sir; but I would decline to discuss such a 
matter. 

Mr. Krarruu. You mean you would decline to testify about such a 
matter here? | 

Mr. Ficueroa, Yes; because you are asking me questions about 
Mexico that I do not consider proper to answer. ` 

Mr. Kearrouu. I hand you a yellow booklet entitled “The Con- 
spiracy Against Mexico ” and ask you when you first saw that? 
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Mr. Ficueroa. In this very moment. 

Mr. Kearruu. This is the first time you have seen it? 

Mr. Fıcurroa. In this very moment, sir. 

Mr. Kearrvut. I ask you to observe the cartoon on the cover which 
represented a hideous hairy hand with talons marked “ Wall Street.” 

r. Figueroa. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrot. With the talons covering varjous portions of Mexico 
and ask you whether you recognize that as being the work of a Mexi- 
can cartoonist. You are familiar with Mexican cartoons that have 
been published in Mexico City? 

Mr. Ficurroa. Yes; I have seen many of them. 

Mr. KearFuu. Do you not recognize that hand as a typical Mexican 
cartoon ? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Really it is very hard to say, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know the name of the cartoonist that is 
there? 

Mr. Ficueroa. No; I do not know. 

Mr. Kearrouu. This booklet has been distributed throughout this 
country by the Mexican consuls and by the Mexican ambassador in 
Washington, and I-desire to direct your attention to certain extracts 
from this book. 

Mr. Ficueroa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. And ask you whether your position is in harmony 
with those statements. On page 16, referring to the Mexican consti- 
tution of 1917, I find this statement : 

It is without doubt the most democratic and humanitarian document in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

You agree with that, I suppose? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I did not hear well, excuse me. 

Mr. KearFuu. Referring to the Mexican constitution of 1917 it is 
said: 

It is without doubt the most democratic and humanitarian document in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

You agree to that, I suppose? 

Mr. Ficvrroa. I would decline to answer that question. 

Mr. Desvernixe. You may decline to answer any questions ex- 
pressing your opinion. 

Mr. I*icurroa. I decline to answer any questions about my country. 
I do not think it is proper. 

Mr. Kearrun. I am asking you as to your own position with refer- 
ence to these matters; you ‘having testified that you are connected 
with the magazine de la Raza that contains this article about Nicolas 
Lenine and the Russian system. 

Mr. FIGUEROA. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrun. I continue: 

In fact, outside of soviet Russia no country in the world bas taken such a 
step toward real liberty. 

Is that your position? That has nothing to do with Mexico but 
only your position in this country under whose laws you are living. 

Mr. Ficureroa. I think I told vou before that I am the president 
of the company of the Transcontinental Publishing Corporation and 
not the editor of the matters in the magazine. 
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Mr. KeEarFot. I read again from page 18 of the same booklet. 

Mr. Ficurroa. All right. 

Mr. Kearruu (reading) : 

In fact, as mentioned before, soviet Russia, and also soviet Hungary (which 
was crushed by those who battled for five years to make the world safe for 
Gemocracy—the imperialistic allied Governments)—these workers’ soviet re- 
publics are the only countries that have produced constitutions of the people, as 
have also the Mexican revolutionists, though not as far advanced as the Euro- 
pean revolutionists. If the Mexican constitution has not been put wholly 
into effect the cause lies more above the Rio Grande than below it. It even 
might have been worded stronger and made more really emancipating if the 
colossus of the north had not been in the minds of the framers. 

Are those your sentiments? 

Mr. Figueroa. I am not prepared to discuss that matter. 

Mr. Kearrun. On page 20 is this statement: 

If the Mexican Government determines that the interests of the people de- 
mand that the oil deposits shall be nationalized, it has a right to go into the 
oil district of Tampico and tell the American, British, and other oil producers 
that from such and such a date the oil wells will be operated by the people for 
the benefit of all. 

What have you to say about that? 

Mr. Ficteroa. I would decline to answer. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you advocate such sentiments? 

Mr. Ficteroa. I would not like to discuss that matter. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you expect to advocate sentiments of that kind 
in de la Raza? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I do not write in de la Raza. 

Mr. Kearruu. You have nothing whatever to do with the policy 
of the magazine? 

Mr. Ficcrroa. Yes; to bring together all the Latin-American 
countries with the United States, as you can read in all of the issues 
of the magazine de la Raza. l 

Mr. KerarFoL. Do you think it would tend to bring together in 
happy harmony the Governments of Central and South America 
with the United States by printing articles favorable to the Russian 
system? 

Mr. Ficveroa. I have not read that article, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. I ask you the question 

Mr. Ficceroa. But I have read the previous issues and I am sure 
that if you do so you will see that really it has been the program of 
the magazine de la Raza. 

Mr. Krarrcv. I ask you the question if you think it would tend 
to harmony between this country and Central and South America to 
print articles favorable to the Russian system? 

Mr. Fiavurroa. I have not read the articles. 

Mr. Kearrcu. I have not asked you that. I ask you what you 
think about that policy. 

Mr. Ficceroa. Well, I do not think it is a good policy. 

Mr. Kearrut. You do not agree then with the statements made in 
this vellow booklet which has been circulated by Mexican officials in 
this country? ) 

Mr. Ficveroa. I do not know the booklet, sir. I told you before, 
this is the first time I see it. 
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Mr. Kearrun. I read again from page 23 of the booklet: 


Ever since Porfirio Diaz was driven out of power in 1910 the United States 
Government has threatened intervention. * * + The present Administra- 
tion's actions are well Known. One day President Wilson is for a thing, and 
the next day he changes. 

While the present Administration has not actually intervened by force of 
arms, it has prevented the Carranza Government from carrying out all the 
reforms of the revolution by its protests and threats to Carranza whenever 
his government contemplated putting into effect those reforms. 


Mr. Fieueroa. I would decline to discuss that matter. 

Mr. Kearruu. Again, on page 24: 

Franklin K. Lane and his associates on the American-Mexican Joint Com- 
mission were attempting to browbeat the Mexicans into yielding the guaran- 
tees demanded by the Rockefellers, the Guggenheims, the Dodges, and the 
Dohenys, 

Have you any sympathy with that statement? 

Mr. Figueroa. EAT that I would not like to discuss it. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you believe that is true? 

Mr. Figueroa. I repeat that I would not like to discuss it. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you believe it is true that Franklin K. Lane, 
Secretary of the Interior, and his associates on the American-Mexi- 
can Joint Commission, were attempting to “ browbeat the Mexicans 
into yielding the guarantees demanded y the Rockefellers, the Gug- 
genheims, the Dodges, and the Dohenys ”? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Really, I could not imagine that; I don’t believe it. 

Mr. Kearruz. You don’t believe that is true? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you remember that while we were at war with 
Germany, a large number of Hindus were arrested and prosecuted 
in San Francisco? Do you remember the circumstance and the 
celebrated trial that lasted for several weeks, during which two of 
the Hindus were killed in the courtroom ? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I have an idea that I read something. 

Mr. Kearrut, They were convicted of a conspiracy. having for its 
purpose opposition to this country and its allies. I quote a 
statement from the yellow booklet with reference to that matter, 
appearing on page 29: 

And whenever the Hindus get tired of the beneficence of their British mas- 
ters and plan to throw off the yoke of imperialism, the heavy mailed fist is 
used to erush the disciples of liberty. When necessary, it reaches out across 
the sea and finds ready help from the imperialistic forces of other countries. 
Witness the present United States Government coming to the aid of British 
imperialism and imprisoning Hindu rebels in this country! If you are a friend 
of freedom, that should make you think—and act! 

Do you agree with that sentiment published in the booklet sent out 
by the Mexican officials in this country ? 

Mr. Ficureroa. By Mexican officials, you say? 

Mr. Kearruu. Yes. Do you agree with that sentiment? Do you 
think that the Hindus who were convicted in San Francisco were 
real disciples of liberty and that they were persecuted by this 
country ? 

Mr. Figueroa. I am not prepared to discuss the matter. I don’t 
think so, they were. Really, I am not prepared to discuss that. 

Mr. Krarron. You think they were treated fairly and were prop- 
erly prosecuted, do you? 
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Mr. Ficurroa. That is my impression. 
Re Kearrut. I quote this final statement on page 29 of the yellow 
et: | 


We often hear about European imperialism, but how about American 1m- 
perialism. All the weak Republics of Central America are well acquainted 
with this particular brand of imperialism. And the workers of these coun- 
tries are among the worst-exploited and oppressed in either North or South 
America. When American capitalists can’t manage the native governments, 
they call on the United States Government and soldiers are dispatched to the 
scene and government by foreign bayonets is established. 

Do you believe that is true? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I don’t think so. 

Mr. Kearrouu. Are you personally acquainted with President Car- 
ranza? 

Mr. Fieveroa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. You are familiar with his policies? 

Mr. Ficurroa. I do not think that it is proper that you ask me 
such a question, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. I did not ask you anything about his policies. I 
simply ask you if you are familiar with his policies; if you know him. 

Mr. Ficueroa. Anyway, I would refuse to discuss that. 

Mr. KearruL. On June 14, 1919, at Mexico City President Car- 
ranza sent the following letter to Señor Lic. Manuel Aguirre Ber- 
langa. What is his position in the Mexican Government ! 

Mr. Ficueroa. He is the secretary of the interior. 

Mr. Kearruu (reading) : 

ESTEEMED FRIEND: Señor Lino Caballo, bearer of this letter, is the person 
who, in company with two friends, will bring to you the manifestos and the 
plan which they desire to put into practice in the State of Texas. 

This plan being very favorable for Mexico, please aid them in every way 
and give the necessary instructions in the frontier States. I remain, 


Your affectionate friend, 
V. CARRANZA. 


Do you know anything about u plan which it was the desire of 
President Carranza to put into practice in the State of Texas which 
would be very favorable for Mexico? 

Mr. Ficveroa. I do not believe there is one letter of truth in that. 

Mr. Kearruut. You do not believe that President Carranza sent 
such a letter? 

Mr. Fiaveroa. I feel absolutely sure that is a lie. 

Mr. Kearrut. Why do you feel that so strongly? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Well, that is my conviction; but really I would not 
like to discuss that matter. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Are you acquainted with a lady known as Senorita 
Hermila Galindo? 

Mr. Fraveroa. I don’t know her. 

Mr. Kearrun. You have heard of her, have you? 

Mr. Fiaurrosa. What do you say? 

ae KearFrun. You have heard of her? You know her by reputa- 
tion! 

Mr. Ficveroa. Yes; in American newspapers I have heard some- 
thing about her. 

Mr. KrarFfUL. You know that she is the author of a book en- 
titled “ The Carranza Doctrine,” do you not? 
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Mr. Fiauerroa. I have read that in the American newspapers. 

Mr. Kearrun. You have never seen the book yourself ? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Never, sir. l 

Mr. Kearrut. The following letter was addressed to Miss Galindo 
by President Carranza. This is a translation, of course. 

Mr. Figueroa. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu (reading) : 


Mexico, D. F., June 29, 1919. 
Miss HERMILA GALINDO, 


Ignacio Ramirez Street. No. 6, City: 


ESTEEMED YOUNG Lapy: It is necessary that your book “The Carranza Doc- 
trine,” be finished in a short time, since I desire that you immediately procecd 
to write a second part of it, for which purpose I shall shortly send you a blue 
book, which we are about to publish and which will serve to justify the attitude 
of my government in its systematic hostility toward foreign speculators, es 
pecially Americans and English. 

Do not forget my injunction to describe in lively colors the tortuosity of the 
American policy with relation to our country, causing the figure of Wilson to 
stand well out as the director of that policy. I also enjoin you to be very care 
ful about the corrections which I have made in the original (manuscript) 
which you brought me. 

I salute you affectionately. 

V. CABRANZA. 


I should like to ask you, if you know, what you understand Presi- 
dent Carranza to mean when he speaks of his Government's system- 
atic hostility toward foreign speculators, especially Americans and 
English ? 

Mr. Ficueroa. In the first place, I do not believe that President 
Carranza has written that letter. It is too stupid. 

Mr. Kearruu. You think President Carranza would not be stupid 
enough to write such a letter? 

Mr. Fieveroa. Absolutely not. 

Mr. Krarrut. Even if he entertained those sentiments? 

Mr. Ficueroa. Well, [after long pause], I resent, Mr. Judge, your 
questioning me in such a way. I don’t think it is proper. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you know of any systematic hostility toward 
foreigners by the Mexican Government? | 

Mr. Ficurroa. I refuse to answer that question. 

Mr. Krarrun. You are informed, I assume, with respect to the 
diplomatic controversy that has arisen between the Department of 
State of this Government and the Mexican Government with refer- 
ence to the oil properties? 

Mr. Ficurroa. I know something about that; I have read it; but 
I repeat that I would decline to discuss such matters as to my 
country. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is it your opinion that the Mexican Government 
had a right to nationalize the oil properties for the benefit of the 
people and take them away from the foreign owners? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I decline to discuss that matter. 

Mr. KearFut. I am only calling for vour own opinion, not for thé 
opinion of your government or anybody connected with your gov- 
ernment. That bears upon your enterprise in this country in con- 
nection with de la Raza. 

Mr. Ficueroa. That is the third time I told you I do not write in 
the magazine de la Raza. 


—— 
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Mr. Kearrou. Do you object to giving your opinion of the right 
of the Mexican Government to nationalize the oil properties? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I do decline to discuss that matter. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you seen the bluebook which is mentioned in 
this letter that I have just quoted from Carranza to Miss Galindo? 

Mr. Ficutroa. No, sir; I have never seen it. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do you understand to be the so-called Car- 
ranza doctrine? 

Mr. Ficueroa. I decline to talk about that question. 

Mr. Kerarrot. Is it the Carranza doctrine, in substance, that for- 
eigners in Mexico have no right to appeal to their own Government 
under any circumstances, notwithstanding the property which they 
own may be taken away from them? | 

Mr. Ficueroa. I decline to discuss that matter. l 

Mr. KrarroL. Do you understand the consequences of refusing to 
testify about a matteř of fact within your own knowledge? 

Mr. Ficurroa. I do not know exactly the consequences, but, any- 
how, I do decline to discuss matters of my country. 

Mr. KrtarroL. You are living in this country under the protection 
of its laws, and you are connected with a magazine which, from an 
article in the December number, seems to indicate a policy favorable 
to the Russian Bolsheviki, and vou decline to testify to your own 
convictions in regard to the nationalization of property, which is one 
of the prime elements of the Russian system. 

Mr. Fievueros. Speaking again of the magazine, I say I am not 
the writer of the magazine, and it is one article signed by somebody. 
If you see dozens and dozens of the magazines, you will see that its 
policy has been very, very friendly to this country. 

Mr. Kearrouut. You say that you have no commission of any kind 
from the Mexican authorities in this country ? 

Mr. Fieveroa. Absolutely none. 

Mr. Kearrun. You have nothing to do with the Mexican secret 
service in this country ? 

Mr. Fieveroa. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrouu. Is there anything further that you would like to 
state, Mr. Figueroa? 

Mr. Ficveroa. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. The committee is very much obliged to you for your 
kindness in attending, and if you will make out a voucher for your 
traveling expenses and subsistence here it will be paid. 

Mr. Ficueroa. I thank you very much, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. The matter of your refusal to answer certain ques- 
tions will be considered and a determination made as to whether 
any further action will be taken in that respect. 

Mr. Ficueroa. All right, sir. 

Mr. DesverninE. You might have it stated on the record that as 
to some of the questions which Mr. Figueroa refused to answer they 
contained the questioner’s interpretation and construction and con- 
clusion of legal documents and political theories and opinions which 
are not necessarily correct. 

Mr. Kearroun. That suggestion will be received and considered for 
what it is worth. 
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I think we will adjourn until 2 o’clock. I wish you would be here 
at that time. 

Mr. DesvernineE. Do you want me to come back? 

Mr. Kearrou. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. Ficueroa. Do you want me to come back also? 

Mr. Kearrut. No, sir. 

(Witness excused.) 

(Whereupon, at 12.10 o’clock p. m., a recess was taken until 2 
o'clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 


The hearing was resumed at the expiration of the recess. 

Mr. KrarruL. Mr. Desvernine, will you'answer some questions, 
please? 

Mr. Desvernine. Surely. 


TESTIMONY OF RAOUL EUGENE DESVERNINE. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 

Mr. KrarroL. Please state your full name. 

Mr. DesvernineE. Raoul Eugene Desvernine. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your business? 

Mr. DesverNINE. I am a lawyer. 

Mr. Kearrun. What is your address? 

Mr. Desvernine, 24 Broad Street, New York City, is my business 
address. 

Mr. KearroL. With what firm? 

Mr. DesvernineE. I am a member of the firm of Hornblower, Miller, 
Garrison & Potter. 

Mr. Kearrouu. You appeared here this morning as counsel for the 
witness, Emiliano Lopez Figueroa ? 

Mr. DesverNINE. I did. 

Mr. Kearrun. You advised him, as I understand, that he need not 
answer any questions he did not want to answer, because nothing 
could be done with him upon his refusal; is that so? 

Mr. DesvErRNINE. I did not. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you not give him such advice while you were in 
the hall in the presence of Mr. Paleri? 

Mr. DEsvERNINE, I did not. 

Mr. KrarFoL. Do you know Charles A. Douglas? 

Mr. DesverNINE. I do. 

Mr. Kearrut. What position does he hold with reference to the 
Carranza Government? 

Mr. DesvERNINE I do not know. 

Mr. Kearrun. You are not aware that he has been personal coun- 
sel in this country for Mr. Carranza for some years? 

Mr. DesverNnINE. I knew that he was. 

Mr. KrarFUL. Do you know now that he is not now? 

Mr. DeEsvERNINE. I do not. 

Mr. KerarruL. What is your association, if any, with President 
Carranza ? : 

Mr. Desvernine. Our firm is counsel for the Mexican financial 
agency in the city of New York. 
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Mr. Kearrun. Have you personally been employed to supplant 
Judge Charles A. Douglas as President Carranza’s personal adviser? 

Mr. Desvernine. I have not. 

Mr. Kearrut. Who composes the financial agency of Carranza in 
New York? 

Mr. Desvernine. Do you mean who are the officials at the agency ? 

Mr. Kearrut. Who are the members? 

Mr. DesverninE. The only one I know is the financial agent, Dr. 
Alfredo Caturegli. 

Mr. Kearrvt. Is he in this country at the present time? 

Mr. Desvernine. He was two weeks ago to my knowledge. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is he here now? 

Mr. Desvernine. I do not know; I have not seen him in two weeks. 

Mr. KearruL. When were you last in Mexico? 

j oo DesverningE. During the months of April, May, June, and 

Mr. KearFuL. Of the present year? 

Mr. DEsvERNINE. Yes; 1919. 

Mr. Kearrut, While there did you meet an American named J. 
Salter Hansen? 

Mr. DESVERNINE. I did. 

Mr. KearFut. He is the person, you recall, who furnished the bail 
for the release of Consular Agent Jenkins? 

Mr. Desvernink. So I read in the papers. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you know J. Salter Hansen in this country ? 

Mr. Desvernine. I did not. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you know whether he is the same J. S. Hansen 
ph address was No. 172 West Seventy-second Street, New York 

ity ane 

Mr. Desvernine. I do not. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you know what his occupation was or is? 

Mr. DesvernineE. No, sir; I do not. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you know where he is? 

Mr. Desvernine. I do not. | 

Mr. KrarroL. How old does he appear to be? . 

Mr. DesverNINE. He appears to me to be a man probably 40 to 45. 

Mr. KrarroL. Does he appear to be a native American? 

Mr. DEsvERNINE. Yes; I would say so. 

Mr. Kerarruu. Do you know whether or not the J. Salter Hansen 
you met in Mexico City is the same person who is charged in the 
court of general sessions of New York City with an offense of com- 
mitting an abuse upon a young girl and who was released on bail 
and defaulted ? 

Mr. DeEsvErNINE. I do not. 

Mr. KearroL. You have heard about the circumstances of a tele- 
gram being sent by Rafael Nieto to Luis Cabrera in regard to the 
program for the release of Consular Agent Jenkins? 

Mr. Desvernine. I have. 

Mr. Kearruw. Did you have anything to do with the preparation 
of that telegram ? 

Mr. Desvernine. Absolutely nothing. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you have any consultation with Mr. Lopez 
Figueroa or Rafael Nieto previous to its being sent? 
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Mr. DesverninE. Absolutely none. 

Mr. Kearrouu. Do you know where the telegram was prepared? 

Mr. DeEsvErNINE. I do not. 

Mr. Kearruut. Do you know whether you or any member of your 
firm was consulted with reference to the sending of that telegram ? 

Mr. Desvernine. I do know that nobody, no member of our firm, 
was consulted respecting the sending of that telegram. 

Mr. Kearrut. Are you familiar with a recent bill passed by the 
Mexican Senate with reference to oil matters? 

Mr. Desvernine. I am. 

Mr. KrarroL. Have you a copy of it? 

Mr. Desvernine. Not with me. 

Mr. Kearro.. I had a copy, but I have mislaid it. 

Mr. Desvernine. I am fairly familiar with it, because I took the 
T of translating it into English myself; I am fairly familiar 
with it. 

_ Mr. Kearrun. What was the substance of that bill with reference 
to its enforcement of the Carrancista doctrine of nationalization of 
oil properties? 

r. DEsvERNINE. When you say the Carrancista doctrine of na- 
tionalization of oil properties, I suppose you refer to article 27 of 
a a constitution. 

r. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Desvernine. And the existing decrees of the President putting 
into effect article 27? 

Mr. KerarrFuUL. And the correspondence between the Mexican Gor- 
ernment and our State Department with reference to the matter. 

Mr. Deservnine. I would say—this is my interpretation—that the 
present bill, which passed the Mexican Senate, enforces the principles 
of article 27 of the constitution and the existing decrees. 

Mr. Kearrou. What effect did the passage of that bill have upon 
the operations of the financial agency of Carranza in New York 

Mr. Deservnine. None. 

Mr. Kearrou. What negotiations, if any, were had by this financial 
agency with reference to securing financial aid for the Carranza gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. DEsERVNINE. The agency never conducted any negotiations to 
my knowledge. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have you or your firm been concerned in the conduct 
of any such negotiations? 

Mr. DEsvERNINE. We have. 

Mr. Kearruut. What effect did the recent oil bill passed by the 
Mexican Senate have upon those negotiations? 

Mr. DesvernineE. No effect whatsoever. 

Mr. Kearrun. What was the Po of favorable outcome of 
negotiations before the passage of that bill? 

Mr. DesverNnINE. Well, the negotiations had gotten to a period 
where they were just permitted to remain in statu quo; they were not 
continued at all. l | 

Mr. Kearruu. So your answer—— 

Mr. DesvernineE. Therefore, I would say that this bill in no wise 
affected the pending negotiations to my knowledge. 
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Mr. Kearrunt. You wish to be understood as saying that the nego- 
tiations being dormant, after the passage of this bill they still re- 
mained so? 

Mr. DesvernineE. I do; that is, that we made no attempt to revive 
them, or nothing has been done whatsoever since the passage of that 
bill. The loan or anything has not been discussed in any way what- 
soever. 

Mr. Kearrou. What is your opinion of the prospect of favorable 
result of the negotiations or unfavorable, as a result of the passage 
of that bill? 

Mr. DFsvERNINE. It would be my opinion that the negotiations 
would be greatly jeopardized by the passing of that bill. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. at advice did you give to your client, Mr. 
Emiliano Lopez Figueroa, as to whether he could be compelled to 
answer questions before the committee? 

. DESVERNINE. I read him a copy of the various sections of the 
Revised Statutes conferring the right upon a committee of Congress 
to require the attendance and examination of witnesses; I read him a 
copy of the two Senate resolutions creating this committee, and 
advised him that this committee, in my opinion, had the right to 
require the attendance and examination of witnesses, but it was 
doubtful, in my mind, as to whether or not they had such right 
respecting alien residents. 

Mr. KEARFUL. You believe, then, that because a resident of this 
country is an alien he may defy the power of the Senate and Senate 
committees to cause him to testify as to facts within his knowledge? 

Mr. DEsvERNINE. I have not said so. 

Mr. KrarroL. Well, you said that you had a doubt about it. 

Mr. DesvernineE. I did. An examination of the law discloses that 
there is no precedent by any court which has so construed the stat- 
utes, so far as my examination went. I simply reported to him my 
examnation of the authorities without any conclusions. 

Mr. Kearrou. You think that there is a doubt about the power of 
the Senate and Senate committees to require a man to testify to 
facts within his knowledge and relevant to the matter in inquiry, 
simply because he is a citizen of another country ? 

Mr. DesvERNINE. I will say that my examination of the law led 
me to that conclusion. 

Mr. KrarroL. That is all, unless you have some further statement 
you desire to make. 

Mr. DeEsvERNINE. No; absolutely no statement. 

Mr. Kearron. Thank you. 

(Witness excused.) 

(Mr. Philip Paleri was thereupon sworn as interpreter to interpret 
testimony of Mr. Rafael Martinez Carrillo.) 


_ TESTIMONY OF MR. RAFAEL MARTINEZ CARRILLO. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 
Mr. Kearrct. Please state your full name for the record. 
Mr. Carrio. Rafael Martinez Carrillo. -. | 
Mr. Kearrunt. What is your profession ? | 

Mr. Carro. A lawyer. TE 
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Mr. Kearrvut. I will say whenever you have any doubt about your 
ability to express yourself perfectly in English you can speak in 
Spanish, and Mr. Paleri, the interpreter, will interpret it. 

Mr. Carrin1o. To save your time. 

Mr. Kearrun. What is your address? 

Pid CarritLo. My present address is 46 Cedar Street, New York 
ity. 

Mr. KrarroL. What is your citizenship? 

Mr. Carro. Mexican. | 

Mr. Kearrut. How long since you have been in Mexico? 

Mr. Carrio. I left Mexico September, 1914. 

Mr. KearroL. That was shortly after the entry of the Carrancista 
forces into Mexico City? l 

Mr. Carro. One month later. 

Mr. KrarruL. Where did you live in Mexico? 

Mr. Carrio. Independence Avenue, No. 39. 

j a KeEarFuL. You were practicing your profession there at that 
ime 

Mr. Carrinxo. Yes, sir. 

Mr, KrarroL. Why did you leave Mexico? 

Mr. Carritio. If you will permit me to make a statement before 
I answer that question, I will appreciate that. In the first place, 
for my part. I make the statement that was made this morning by 
Mr. Lopez Figueroa about the testimony of the Mexicans relatin 
to the Mexican inside policies. After that I will say that I wis 
it be understood perfectly clear that I am not a Carrancista, nor am 
I connected with the Carranza government, nor can my feelings, 
iny relations, or my thoughts in any_way be connected with such a 
faction. In the first place, because that faction was put in power 
by the help of President Wilson. So that, as a Mexican, I reject 
any foreign interference in our Mexican internal affairs. The other 
reasons for which I do not agree with that faction I do not want to 
express now or in answer to any question that you may ask me, for 
the very reason that I do not hke that the foreign branch of Gov- 
ernment, expressing as this committee of the United States is doing, 
about the Mexican situation. 

Mr. Kearrut. I will suggest, Mr. Carrillo, you speak in Spanish 
and stop every sentence or two and let him translate. 

Mr. Carro (through the interpreter). Because I do not agree 
with interference of a foreign power in the Mexican internal situa- 
tion. For this reason I do not like to testify officially before the 
Senate committee on internal questions of my country, although I 
-refer to myself. For this reason I am not to express the other 
reasons for which the Carranza Government does not satisfy me. 

Mr. Kearrun. I understand that you are an exile from Mexico? 

Mr. Carrio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. And that it would be unsafe for you personally to 
return to Mexico? 

Mr. Carrio. Certainly. 

Mr. Kearrux. Do you possess properties in Mexico? 

Mr. Carrnio. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. In what State? 

Mr. Carrio. The State of Puebla. 
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Mr. KrarroL. What has become of your properties in the State 
of Puebla? 

Mr. Carrio. Some are taken by the Government, some are given 
to the Indians, and the others are ruined by the revolution. ey 
have stolen all the mules and cattle and everything. 

spe ee By whom were the mules and cattle and everything 
stolen 

Mr. Carritio. Some by thieves, some more by the forces of Car- 
ranza. 

Mr. Kearrun. When did these transactions occur? 

Mr. Carrito. All during five years at different times. 

Mr. KrarruL. During the five years which you have been absent 
from Mexico? 

Mr. CARRILLO. Yes, sir. l 

Mr. Kearru.t. What was the extent of your properties in Puebla? 

Mr. Carruo. It must be about 2,000 acres. 

Mr. KrarruL. Two thousand acres? 

Mr. Carro. Something like that. 

Mr. Kearrot. So this 
_ Mr. Carrio. No, no; about 3,000 acres; I think between 2,000 

and 3,000. I want to say about 3,000 hectares, and I think a hectare 
is about 2} acres, each hectare. 

Mr. Kearruu. And you have about 3,000 hectares? 

Mr. CarritLto. Which means 24 acres to each hectare. 

Mr. KrarFuu. That would be about 7,500 aeres. 

Mr. Carro. Something like that. 

Mr. KrearruL. Was this land under cultivation ? 

Mr. Carrio. Most of it, and there are mountains. 

Mr. Kearruu. And was the place stocked with mules and imple- 
ments and everything for cultivation ? 

Mr. Carrito. In Fall. 

Mr. Kearrun. And all those things have been taken? 

Mr. CARRILLO. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearro,. Why did you feel compelled to leave Mexico? 

Mr. Carrit1o. Well, because I understood I could not be safe 
there. 

Mr. Kearrcnt. When do you expect to return to Mexico? 

Mr. Carreto. I do not know. 

Mr. Kearruv. Upon what event would it be safe for you to return 
to Mexico? 

Mr. Carrito. Well, as soon as justice reigns in my country. 

Mr. Kearroun. Are you acquainted with American Consular Agent 
W. O. Jenkins? 

Mr. Carrio. Yes, sir; he is my friend. 

Mr. Kearrun. You heard the testimony of Mr. Lopez Figeruoa 
this morning ¢ 

Mr. CARRILLO. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Krearruv. In regard to the sending of a telegram by Rafael 
Nieto to Luis Cabrera for the purpose of procuring the release of Mr. 
Jenkins from prison? | 

Mr. CARRILLO. Yes, sir; I did hear it. i 

Mr. Kearrun. What do you know about the formulation of that 
telegram? 
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Mr. Carro. Nothing at all. 

Mr. KearFoL. Did you have any conversation with Lopez Figueroa 
or Rafael Nieto with reference to the sending of the telegram? 

Mr. Carritx1o. Yes, sir; not about the telegram, but about the case. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did you make any suggestion in regard to the mat- 
ter of the case? | 

Mr. Carritxo.. Yes, sir; I did. 

Mr. Kearruot. What was that? 

Mr. Carreto. That I have read in the newspapers that the court 
at Puebla had granted Jenkins to be free on bail of 1,000 s, which 
means $500, and one evening that I left my office later usual I 
read in the Evening Sun the sharp note of the Department of State 
to Carranza requesting that Jenkins be put free. I understood that 
if Carranza surrendered that would be a very bad precedent for the 
Justice of my country, if at any time any foreign country can ask by 
its Government that a person that is under sarkori of the Mexican 
court be free. So I think that would be a very bad precedent for 
Mexico to surrender. On the other side, I thought that if Carranza 
does not surrender the United States can interfere there, make inter- 
vention, and in case of intervention it would be harmful to both 
countries, and especially to Mexico. So that I think that if some- 
body would give the bail or give the money the matter could be set- 
tled in a good way for both Governments. As I have no relation 
with any person in that Government and as Mr. Lopez Figueroa is 
a friend of mine, the same evening I called up his home by phone and 
he was not there, so the next morning I called him again by phone. 
He told me that he liked the idea and if I would be pleased to go to 
his office and talked about that. I went immediately over there and I 
told him that I was ready myself to give the bail, the money; that I 
have some relatives who live in Puebla, and that I could send a tele- 

ram requesting them to give the bail or give the money. 
Mr. Figeruoa answered me that he did not know anything about law, 
but he likes the idea, and Mr. Nieto is there and he will call to see 
him. So he called Mr. Nieto. Mr. Nieto came in. Mr. Figueroa 
introduced me to Mr. Nieto and he came with me. I told him the 
idea. Mr. Nieto told me that he liked it. And so I left them in 
that office, and I knew nothing more until after two days when I read 
in the newspaper that Mr. Jenkins had been released. 

Mr. Kearrut. This occurred at the office of the magazine de la 
Raza? 

Mr. Carlo. No, sir; I do not know where is the office of the mag- 
azine de la Raza. This is a private office of Mr. Figueroa in 120 
Broadway. 

Mr. Kearrut. Are you acquainted with Mr. Catureghi, the financial 
agent of the Carranza Government in New York? 

Mr. Caro. Only by sight. J have talked with him socially two 
or three times in my life. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did you approach Mr. Caturegli in reference to 
this matter of releasing Jenkins before you spoke to Mr. Figueroa? 

Mr. Caro. No, sir; I went to see Mr. Caturegli about. 10 days 
before, because I read in the newspaper a letter that the Senator 
from Tennessee gave to the press referring to the Jenkins case saying 
that Mr. Jenkins has sent that letter. It seems to me that there was 
something very singular in that letter from the knowledge that I 
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have of the City of Puebla, and I went to see Mr. Caturegli with the 
clipping of the newspaper, suggesting to him that it would be good 
if he would send by telegram all that letter so that all Puebla could 
see if Mr. Jenkins had the position before the court as stated in the 
New York paper, because I had the idea this was not so. Mr. Catu- 
regli told me that probably the Mexican consul had alreadv sent that 
news to Mexico. So I did not see him any more. 

Mr. Kearruu. You say that you are a lawyer? 

Mr. Carro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrou. You are familiar with the law and procedure in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Carno. I think a little. 

Mr. KrartoL. Do you know what are the provisions of the code 
of penal procedure in reference to releasing a prisoner under bail ? 

Mr. Carno. I do not remember at the present time exactly, but 
you have here some Mexican constitutions, that of 1857 or 1917. 

Mr. Kearrut. I will read to you the provision of article 443, chap- 
ter 3, of the code of penal procedure of Mexico, and Mr. Paleri will 
read it in Spanish. 

Mr. Caro. I understand it. 

Mr. KerarFUL (reading) : 


Liberty under bond may be asked by the party in interest, or by his defender, 
or by his legal representative. 


Just repeat it in Spanish. 

Mr. Carno. I understand it pores y well. 

(The quotation was translated by the interpreter.) 

Mr. Kearruu. And article 445 of the same law provides as follows: 

When the motion is made the judge shall summon the parties, except the, 
civil party, within the third day, to a hearing in which each one may allege 
whatever favors his right, and the corresponding decision, which shall be ap- 
pealable in both effects, shall be pronounced immediately. 

Will you repeat that? 

Mr. Carto. I understand perfectly well, sir. 

(The quotation was thereupon translated by the interpreter.) 

Mr. Kearrut. I quote now from the new codes of the federation, 
article 356: 

Liberty under bond may be asked for by the party in interest, by his defender, 
or by his legal representative at any stage of the trial after the investigating 
declaration has been rendered. 

(The quotation was translated by the interpreter.) 

Mr. Kearruu. And article 357 of the same law: 

When the motion is made, the judge or court shall substantiate the incident 
in separate proceedings and without suspending the criminal procedure. In 
this incident the proofs of the party in interest offers shall be received with 
citation of the public bureau (attorney general’s office). In the order in which 
the proofs are ordered received the parties shall be summoned to a hearing, 
which shall be held within three days, and at which the corresponding decision 
shall be pronounced, which shall be appealable in the effect of devolution (re- 
stored to its former state if the motion is sustained). 

(The quotation was translated by the interpreter. ) 

Mr. Carrmo. I know all those articles. l 

Mr. KerarFoL. Is it not clear from those articles that it is in viola- 
tion of the law of Mexico for any person other than the prisoner or 
his counsel or his legal representative to apply for release under bail ? 
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Mr. Carrizxo. I do not think so. Those articles speak for them- 
selves. You are saying in your question that from those articles it 
appears that nobody else but the prisoner or the defender or the legal 
representative. The articles do not say that. The articles give to 
those people the power and authority to do it, but do not forbid any- 
body else to do that. 

Mr. Kearrun. One moment. Is there any other provision of the 
law of Mexico that you can cite that gives to any other person the 
ne to apply for release under bail? 

Ar. CARRILLO. Yes; I must say this about that matter: In the 
State of Puebla they passed a special code; it is not the code of 
Mexico or the federal code. The State of Puebla has its own code. 
But, as I read it, the provision of that code is like this one—nearly 
like that. When I read the newspapers and I gave this advice it 
was with the understanding, according to what the newspaper said, 
that the release on bail was already accorded when they said the 
amount of 1,000 pesos. 

Mr. Kearron. Without having been asked for! 

Mr. Carrio. I do not know how that could be, without asking 
for it; but I know some more. The constitution that is the supreme 
law of the country, being that of 1857 or 1917—either of those—says 
that as long as it appeared that the indicted man deserved a penalty 
of less than five years in prison—something like that—he must be put 
free under bail. That is imperative. That is a guaranty for all 
men and it is the duty for the judge. 

Mr. KrarFUL. Provided bail is requested; is not that so? 

Mr. Carro. No; it does not say that. If you have a Mexican 
constitution here, I can show you better, in order for you to have a 
full idea of my meaning; but Í supposed that the release on bail was 
already considered, according to what the newspapers said. The 
i of the proceedings I do not know. I know only what the press 
said. 

Mr. Kearrun. Well, the press said, did it not, that in a communi- 
cation from the department of foreign affairs in Mexico to the State 
Department of this country the prisoner could be released by giving 
bail in the sum of 1,000 pesos, and intimated that he could ie re- 
leased upon applying for and giving such bail. Is not that the news 
item you saw? 

Mr. Carro. Not exactly. As I read it, it was agreed to put 
him free under bail of 1,000 pesos; but by all means, according to 
our jurisprudence, according to the law of amparo, any man, any 
relative, or anyone taking an interest in the prisoner can act in his 
behalf. 

Mr. Kearruu. Over his objection? 

Mr. CARRILLO. Over his objection—I do not know whether over his 
objection, because I think the matter is only a matter of civil effect 
and not of social or political or penal effects. If a man go and raise 
bail without the consent of the man im whose favor it is given then 
he would not have the right to collect the money he paict. If it is 

iven with his consent then he has the right to be reimbursed it if 
he suffers some damage. For that reason I said to Mr. Figueroa that 
I was ready myself to give the money in behalf of Mr. Jenkins in 
order to make good to the Mexican Government and to the A merican 
Government. 
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Mr. Kearrvun. You did not furnish the money yourself, did you? 

Mr. Carrmxo. No; but I offered it myself to Mr. Figueroa. 

Mr. Kearrun. You presume, do you, that as a result of that tele- 
gram the money was furnished by Luis Cabrera ? 

Mr. Carritxo. I know nothing about that, sir. 

Mr. Kearrot. Is it not true under the constitution of Mexico, 
either the constitution of 1857 or that of 1917, that the Federal 
tribunal alone has jurisdiction in criminal matters of consular agents 
of a foreign Government? 

Mr. Carro. Certainly never have I thought on that question 
until now, and for me I think not. Of course, that is a matter of 
opinion, because I have heard some others different. The Mexican 
constitution says the Federal tribunals would have jurisdiction over 
the matters of the diplomatic corps and the consular agents, but I 
understand that is equal to the American Constitution; the United 
States Constitution says the same. But I understand that that refers 
to the Mexican diplomatic corps and Mexican consular agents, so 
that if a Mexican consul does something wrong in New York, the 
Federal courts are entitled to know about the matter. It can not 
refer to the diplomatic corps, because you know that a diplomat 
enjoys immunity. So I believe that article refers only to the diplo- 
matic Mexican corps and the Mexican consuls. Of course, that 
article could be understood in some other way, but according to my 
understanding it refers only to the Mexican diplomats. If the Mexi- 
can Ambassador docs something here in the United States and can 
not be punished here he would be punished in Mexico under the au- 
thority of the Federal courts, not the State courts. That is the man- 
ner in which I understand that question. 

Mr. KearFoL. Do you not know that the Mexican Constitution of 
1917 gives exclusive jurisdiction to the Federal courts not only of 
members of the diplomatic corps but also of consular agents? 

Mr. Carro. That is, that provision is equal to 1857 and equal to 
the Constitution of the United States of America. 

Mr. Kearrct. How then could it be possible that the State court 
of Puebla could take jurisdiction of an alleged offense by a consular 
agent when the constitution itself provides that only the Federal 
courts could have jurisdiction of such offenses? 

Mr. Carro. I told you, I believe, that article refers to the diplo- 
matic corps of Mexico, to the Mexican representatives abroad and the 
Mexican consular agents abroad, because the United States Ambas- 
sador in Mexico is by no means under the Mexican authority. It can 
not refer to that diplomatic corps, because you know that the Ameri- 
can Ambassador in Mexico has immunity. For that reason I do not 
think that article refers. 

Mr. KrarruL. You think that article then has no reference what- 
ever to American diplomatic representatives or American consuls in 
Mexico? | 

Mr. Carrmio. That is my opinion, and it is more so because the 
United States Constitution has an equal provision and several con- 
suls here in the United States have been indicted by the courts of 
the States of the United States notwithstanding that provision of 
the United States Constitution. 
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Mr. Kearrou. Of course, he would have to object to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court, and if he failed to object the court could proceed. 
. CARRILLO. Of course. 

Mr. Kearruu. You took no steps yourself to procure any of your 
relatives in Puebla to have Jenkins released by giving bail? 

Mr. Carrio. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. Why did not you do that instead of going to Mr. 
Figueroa ? 

Mr. CarRrILLO. Beecause I believed that as this matter was refer- 
_ring to the international relations between the two Governments, it 
would be better done to do it without the knowledge of the Car- 
ranza government; and as I have no relations with that government, 
it would be necessary for me to say, as I explained to Mr. Figueroa, 
that I was not in favor of the Carranza government, but in behalf 
of my own country and in behalf of the United States, not because 
I believe that the United States would be a weak nation—I know 
how powerful it is—but I think notwithstanding it would be a 
dangerous step to have armed intervention in Mexico, and that is 
what I want to avoid by all means. It was the only idea I had, 
anid Mr. Figueroa understood that perfectly well, the same as Mr. 

jieto. 

Mr. KrarFoL. Was any suggestion made that the release should 
be procured to be effected by some American down there? 

Mr. Carrio. No, sir: I could not make any suggestion myself, 
so I said, “ They don’t like me.” J understood there would be some 
other Mexicans in Puebla that would be ready to give that money. 

Mr. KrarroL. How did you understand that? Had you received 
communications? 

Mr. Carro. No; because I understand all Mexicans have feel- 
ings like mine. 

r. KearroL. What induced you to feel that there was danger of 
American intervention in Mexico on account of Jenkins? 

Mr. Carro. Because that note was the second, and was in such 
a sharp manner that the man be free, and Jenkins a man of great 
capital, has millions. and don’t want to give a bail of $500; that 
means that he is looking for some difficulty between both countries. 

Mr. KerarroL. That is not the first or the second sharp note that 
vou have known to be addressed by this country to Mexico? 

Mr. Carrio. No; the second. The first I don’t remember about. 
It said that Carranza was onlv—it went to show the lack of—in 
order to mislead the public of Mexico and the United States about 
his lack of power to control Mexico, he was trying to prosecute 
Jenkins, something like that, and finished with some threat. That. 
of course. I understood must be very serious when it come from the 
chancellery of the Government. For that reason I would like by all 
means that that would be settled in some manner that would be 
dignified for the Mexican Government and for the United States. 
because, being free, Mr. Jenkins is now in better position to prove 
his innocence, if he is innocent. He can do it much better than if he 
was in jail. 

Mr. Krarror. You really believed. then. that the sharp note, or 
at least the second sharp note. that was sent demanding the release 
of Jenkins meant what it said? 
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Mr. Carro. I supposed so. Had it not been for that I would 
not worry. 

Mr. Kearrouu. You can recall to mind quite a number of sharp 

notes that were sent to Mexico that produced no effect ? 
_ Mr. Carrito. More, unfortunately. It is true what you are say- 
ing, exactly; but we can not know if some time there could be some- 
thing bad, and especially, when I could see in this case that Mr. 
Jenkins refused or did not want to give the bail of $500, which was 
nothing for him. | 

Mr. RFUL. You did not know when the time might come when 
the last straw might break the camel’s back ? 

(Question translated by the interpreter.) 

Mr. CARRILLO. It could be; it could be, exactly. 

Mr. Kearrut. Are you personally acquainted with Luis Cabrera? 

Mr. Carritio. Yes, sir; he has been in my office in Puebla two or 
three times. Those are the only times I have seen him. 

. a Kerarrcv. You have not seen him since your exile from Mex- 
1co! l 

Mr. CARRILLO. Oh. no; it was much before. I told you I lived in 
Puebla City before I moved to Mexico, and because of some business 
he had in Puebla he wanted to look for my help in that case. 

Mr. KearFtL. You are not familiar, then, with his recent senti- 
ments of friendship toward Americans? : 

Mr. Carritio. No, sir; I wrote him a letter about five years ago, 
before I left Mexico, and he did not answer that letter, so that I 
have not any relation with him. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is there any further statement that you would like 
to make to the committee? 

Mr. CARRILLO. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearro.. Then the committee is very much obliged to you, 
and if you will sign a statement of your expenses, they will be paid 

ou. 
sf Mr. Carro. Thank you very much, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 3.05 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned to 

meet on Monday, January 5, 1920, at 11 o’clock a. m.) , 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 5, 1920. 


Unrrep STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS, 
Washington, D. C. 


Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., January 5, 1920, by 
Francis J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the Subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. CORA LEE STURGIS. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 

Mr. KrarruL. Please state your full name. 

Mrs. Stureis. Cora Lee Sturgis. 

Mr. KrarroL. What is your present place of residence? 

Mrs. Sturais. 1226 Irving. 

Mr. KrarruL. Northwest, Washington, D. C.? 

Mrs. Srurais. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. Kearruu. You have been in Mexico, Mrs. Sturgis? 

Mrs. Srurais. Yes. 

Mr. KearroL. When did you first go there? | 

Mrs. Srurers. 1906. 

Mr. Kearruu. What State of Mexico were you in? 

Mrs. Sturets. Chiapas. 

Mr. Kearrux. What sort of industries do they have in Chiapas? 

Mrs. Srurcis. Coffee growing, cattle, and chocolate growing, and 
henequen. 

Mr. Kearrut. It is an agricultural country, is it? 

Mrs. Srureis. An agricultural country, yes; an agricultural State. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is it good land? 

Mrs. Srurcıs. Oh, very fine land; some of the best land in Mexico. 

Mr. KrarroL. Were there many planters in Chiapas when you 
went there? 

Mrs. Sturats. Well, down around Pichucalco, but where we lived 
there were not very many. 

Mr. KrarroL. With whom did yu go to Chiapas? 

Mrs. Srorars. With my husband, Dr. Charles T. Sturgis. 

Mr. Kearrou. And were your mother and father also there? 

Mrs. Srureis. No; they came down to see me in 1913 on a visit. 

Mr. Kearrut. In what business were you and your husband en- 


gaged ? 
Mrs. Srourars. The raising of cattle and coffee. 
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Mr. Kearrct. How many acres of land did you have? 

Mrs. Sturcrs. Three thousand. 

Mr. KrarroL: Did you own this land? 

Mrs. Srurais. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. Bought it and paid for it? 

Mrs. Srurers. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. How many acres did you have in cultivation? 

Mrs. Srurcis. We had 125,000 coffee trees—I can not tell you the 
number of acres we had in cultivation, but half of it was in culti- 
vation. 

Mr. Kearrut. The remainder was grazing land? 

Mrs. Strurais. Yes, sir. 

a Kearrut. Do you remember how many head of cattle you 
had | 

Mrs. Srureis. Well, when they raided us we had 300 head. 

Mr. Kearrut. And what year was that? 

Mrs. Srurers. 1917 and 1918. 

Mr. Kearruut. Did you have the place well stocked with work 
horses ? 

Mrs. Srourars. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. And provisions? 

Mrs. Srorcıs. Everything; we had a well-stocked farm; provisions 
of all kinds, medicines, horses, cattle, argicultural implements, and 
a great deal of coffee stored away. 

r. Kearrot. And you had some money on the premises? 

Mrs. Srureis. Yes. 

Mr. KrarroL. Pigs and chickens, etc. ? 

Mrs. Srurois. Chickens and hogs and goats. 

Mr. Kearrut. What Government existed in Mexico at the time 
when you first went there? 

Mrs. Sturgis. Diaz. 

Mr. Kearruu. Was there ever any disturbance or trouble in the 
State under the rule of Porfirio Diaz? 

Mrs. Sturais. Never; you were perfectly safe down there; never 
had any trouble. 

Mr. Kerarruu. Did the people of the State of Chiapas revolt 
against Diaz? 

Mrs. Stureis. No indeed, they did not, and never did until they 
were made to. 

Mr. Kearrut. Was there any trouble under the rule of Francisco 
Madero? 

Mrs. Sturats. No; the people seemed to like him; the people liked 
Madero; they were somewhat contented with Madero. 

Mr. Kearrot. Madero fell in February, 1913, and Huerta assumed 
the presidency. 

rs. STURGIS. Yes, . 

Mr. Krarruu. Was there any trouble during Huerta’s time? 

' Mrs. Srorers. No; the people in that part of the country hardly 
knew Huerta was in. They did not have any trouble down there. 
They didn’t have much trouble when Huerta was in. 

Mr. Kearrou. Huerta abdicated in July, 1914. 

Mrs. Srurais. Yes. | 

Mr. Krarrcy. When did the troubles begin in Chiapas? 
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Mrs. Stroreis. Well, when we had our first trouble was in 1915, 
in November, when Carranza sent his troops to our place and drove 
all our servants away—all our workers away. 

Mr. Kearrut. And there never was any trouble in Chiapas until 
the Carrancistas came in? 

Mrs. Srurais. No; not to speak of. 

Mr. Kearrouu. Was it safe to travel in any part of the country 
during the time of Porfiro Diaz? 

Mrs. Srureis. Oh, yes; you could travel at night and you could 
carry any amount of money with you, because we traveled at that 
time, too; there never was any trouble there. You were safer there 
than you are right here in Washington right now. Everything was 
safe in Diaz’s administration; everybody was making money and 
everybody was contented. 

Mr. Kearrot. What was the attitude of the natives toward you 
and other foreigners in Chiapas? | 

Mrs. Srorais. Why, the workers of the State of Chiapas would 
rather work for Americans then for the natives. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the reason ? 
ie Strurcis. Because we paid them better and treated them 

tter. 

Mr. Kearruu. What was your first troublesome experience and 
when was it? 

Mrs. Srurais. It was in November. The first trouble we had was 
in November, 1915, when Carranza sent his troops to our plantation 
and drove all our workers away. 

Mr. Kearrou. Who was in command of the troops? 

Mrs. Srurais. Felisando Gonzales. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did he claim to be a Carrancista? 

Mrs. Srureis. Oh, yes; he commanded in a little town just 4 
leagues from where we lived. 

Mr. KerarroL. What representations did he make to the native 
workmen in order to get them to join the army? 

Mrs. Sroureis. He said to them, “ Don’t you want to mount your 
patron’s horse and put on his spurs and be a señor?” Bea mister, 
you know, a great man. 

Mr. Kearro.. And what representations did he make in regard 
to looting and dividing property? — 

Mrs. Srurcis. He said: “ We are going to drive out all the foreign- 
ers and divide their property up among the followers of Tata Car- 
ranza °—Father Carranza, that is. 

Mr. Kearruu. Tata is an affectionate term meaning daddy or 
something like that? 

Mrs. Srourais. Yes; that is it. 

Mr. Kerarrun. Daddy Carranza? 

Mrs. Srurais. Yes. Among the Indians and the ignorant class 
of people that is what they call him, Tata Carranza. And he is a 
daddy all right among the people down there. He has certainly 
complied with his word. 

r. Kearruu. Please proceed and describe the experiences that 
vou had one after another. 

Mrs. Stureis. Well, that was our first experience. Then, in 1917, 
we were attacked by Capt. Julio Castigam and Capt. Garcia, Federal 
captains. 
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Mr. Kearruu. Carrancistas? 

Mrs. Strurcis. Yes, sir; Carrancistas. 

Mr. Kearru,. What did they do? 

Mrs. Strurcais. They came to our house about 8 o'clock at night 
and accused us of having rebels hidden in our house. 

Mr. Kearrvu. Before you relate that, what was the effect upon 
the operation of your plantation of the representations that were 
made by the Carrancistas in regard to dividing up the land and tak- 
ing the property ? 

Irs. Strurcis. Why. the servants did not want to go away; they 
cried and did not want to vo away, but they told them if they did 
not go away they would hang them. 

If we catch you back working for these gringos we are going to hang you. 
We are going to take their property and divide it up. 

Mr. Kearrot And what effect did that have on the operation of 
your plantation? 

Mrs. Sturais. Why, we lost everything; we lost all our crop. It 
was Just in November, the coffee picking season, and we lost all our 
coffee crop that year, and we lost our corn and everything we had. 

Mr. KrarroL. Did they take anything from the place at that time? 

Mrs. Srurcis. No; just the servants; drove them away, all the 
workers; they took nothing else at that time. 

Mr. KrarruL. Have you been able to work the place from then on? 

Mrs. Srurcis. No. sir; from that time on we could not do anything 
at all. 

Mr. Krarrut. You stayed on there after that, however? 

Mrs. Srurcis. Yes, sir; because the American Government advised 
us to stay. 

Mr. KrarroL. You say the American Government advised you to 
stay $ 

Mrs. Srurcis. Yes; we had advice from the American consul in 
Frontera Diaz telling us to stay. 

Mr. Krarrun. You have heard the advices given to Americans to 
leave their places in Mexico, have you not? 

Mrs. Sturcis. We never were advised to leave. We left word with 
the American authorities in Pichucalco and in San Juan and Fron- 
tera to advise us if there was anything serious, because we were in 
the interior of Chiapas and we had no mails at that time; the mails 
did not come through, and we told them to advise us if there was 
anything serious. 

Mr. Kerarrot. You remember the incident of the taking of Vera 
Cruz in 1914? 

Mrs. Stureis. Yes; when Huerta was in. 

Mr. Kearruv. Did you have any trouble at that time? 

o .STurcis. No; it did not seem to affect the people much down 
ere. : 

Mr. Kearruu. There were no Carrancistas in there then? 

Mrs. Srurais. No; there were no Carrancistas in there then; there 
were Huertistas and Maderistas—that is what they call them. TI call 
on of these names in Spanish. If you don’t understand them, just 
ell me. 

Mr. Kearrut. What happened then, upon the occasion of the sec- 
ond visit to your plantation? 
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Mrs. Srourars. They made us prisoners and beat us with their guns, 
my husband, my mother, and myself, and then they brought me out 
of the corner of the room—they had pushed us into the corner of 
the room and surrounded us by soldiers, and then they said, “ Now, 
señora can go with us over the house and help us search for the 
rebels.” They said we had rebels hidden in our house. Capt. Garcia 
took me at the point of his gun with 10 soldiers, and he says, “ Now, 
you go over the house and we will search for these rebels.” 

Mr. Kearruu. Did they find any rebels? 

Mrs. Stureis. No. My husband says, “ We are American citizens 
and you have no right to treat us like this.” He says, “ You know 
we have no rebels in our house.” He says, “ Hush up your mouth, 
old man.” That is what they called him. “Hush up your mouth.” 

Mr. Kearrut. What did they say to the warning that you were 
American citizens? | 

Mrs. Strureis. They said, “Shut your mouth.” They said, “ We 
don’t care about the old America—the old gringos.” They called 
us gringos. They said, “ What are gringos to us? We are going 
to drive you all out, anyway.” That is what thev said to my hus- 
hand when he said we were American citizens. 

Mr. KrarroL. What did they then do? 

Mrs. Strureis. They then carried me at the point of the gun all 
over the house. When they finished searching the house, of course, 
they found nothing. Now, they said, “ You hare got to climb on 
the roof.” 

Mr. Krarrut. Did you rebel at that? 

Mrs. Srourets. I said, “I am no roof climber; I am an American 
citizen. You have no right to treat me like this and I am not going 
to climb on the roof.” And with that he struck me with his gun 
over the shoulder. 

Mr. Kerarrut. Then what occurred? 

Mrs. Stureis. And I said, “ You will pay for this to the American 
Government.” 

Mr. KrarFoL. Did that cause him any uneasiness? 

Mrs. Srorcis. He said to me, “Oh, your old Government is noth- 
ing but a bluff. We are not afraid of it. Tell them what vou 
please. We are going to drive all the Americans out of here.” That 
is the wav he answered me. 

Mr. Kearruy. And divide up their property ? 

Mrs. Sturors. Yes; that is what he said, “Divide up your prop- 
erty. This property belongs to Carranza.” 

Mr. KearroL. What did they do then? 

Mrs. Srureis. Then they came downstairs—I would not climb on 
the roof and they did not climb on the roof either. We came down- 
stairs then. I was badly hurt. I was so hurt I could hardly hold 
my shoulder up. They came downstairs and pushed me in the cor- 
ner again with my husband and my mother and went around the 
honse and helped themselves to some things around the house—not 
very much; something to eat and some little toilet articles we had 
around the house, and then went away and said if we did not get 
out. of Mexico they would attend to us. 

Mr. Kearron. What was the next experience you had? 
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Mrs. Stureis. Then my husband gave an account of this outrage 
to the consul in Frontera, and also to the consul in San Juan, be- 
cause at that time we could not get out, the revolution was so bad, 
and the road was full of rebels and of Carranza troops, and the one 
is just about as bad as the other in that part of the country. And 
the consul sent us a telegram and told us it was very dangerous trav- 
eling and if we had no more trouble we had better stay at the planta- 
tion, because he thought things would get better and then we could 

et out. 

j Then we had no more trouble except threatening us. We stayed at 
the plantation and were very careful and had no more trouble until 
June, 1918. 

Mr. KrarruL. Was there anyone whom you could leave in charge 
of the plantation in case you left? 

Mrs. Srurcis. We tried to get somebody, but they said, “ It would 
be as much as our life 1s worth; you can’t tell what they would do. 
We would not dare.” 

Mr. KrarroL. That is what they would tell you? 

Mrs. Sturais. That is what they would tell us. “ They will burn 
your house down. If you go away you might just as well give what 
vou have over to the Carranza Government.” That is what all the 
neighbors would say to us. The neighbors felt very kindly toward 
us; we have a great many friends among them. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did vou ever have any trouble at all with anv of 
your neighbors? 

Mrs. Sturais. No. 

Mr. Kearrouu. That is, with the Mexicans? 

Mrs. Stureis. No; never had any trouble with them; they were 
always very nice to us. 

Mr. Kearrun. How were the Mexicans treated—those who owned 
plantations? 

Mrs. Srureis. Oh, why, they used to tie them up—the Carranza 
soldiers passed by our plantation with 25 Mexicans tied, with their 
arms tied behind them and ropes around their necks—rich ranch- 
men—and they carried them over to the little town 4 leagues from us 
and told them they were going to kill them; and I went over to the 
town, and of course the Mexican women in that town knew me, and 
me being a foreigner they came to me and said, “ Can’t you do any- 
thing with the commander here in the town? They are going to kall 
them.” Of course, their wives had come in to see about it. “ They 
are going to kill them Friday,” they said. I said, “I will do what 
I can for you. I will see the commander of the town,” who was 
Felisando Gonzales. And I went to see him and I said to him, “ You 
should not kill all the innocent men; they have done nothing. If you 
want money, ask them for money and they will give it to you. Don’t 
killthem. Itisashame. They are some of the best men of Chiapas.” 

Mr. Kerarrou. Had they rebelled against Carranza? 

Mrs. Sturcis. No; they were just neutral. They stayed at the 
plantations. They were not Carrancistas; they were neutral. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Just attending to their own business? 

Mrs. Sturais. Yes; just attending to their own business and work- 
ing their farms. I knew every one of them—my husband, too—they 
were good men, good citizens, and wealthy men. 
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And so he told me that he was not going to kill them. He says, 
“T am just bluffing.” So he got a fine out of each of them and turned 
them loose, and then they all became rebels after that. That is why 
you have the revolutions down there. The best people are with the 
revolutionaries because Carranza has made them rebels. 

Mr. Kearront. Where were you in the point of your story? 

Mrs. Sturais. I was telling you about the attack, when we were 
carried away prisoners in 1918, in June. 

Mr. Kearrut. What had become of your father? 

Mrs. Srureis. My father died; that was the year before. Then 
my mother stayed on there because we could not get out. My father 
died of dropsy. He was quite an old man. And we put him there 
in a vault, provisionally, until we can take him out of Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrut. You stayed on the place until 

Mrs. Srurcis. We stayed on the plantation until June 26, 1918, 
bles we were surrounded by these rebels commanded by Cal y 

ayor. 

Mr. Kearrouu. Just describe that incident. 

Mrs. Srurais. Well, they came about 10 o’clock in the morning to 
our house, surrounded the house, and they had with them 30 Federal 
soldiers known by us. 

Mr. Kearruu. Federal soldiers? 

Mrs. Srurcis. Thirty Federal soldiers known by us. Of course 
there were Federal troops all around over the country when these 
rebels came out—Carranza troops. 

Mr. Kearruu. To what party did the rebels claim to belong? 

Mrs. Srurcis. They were Zapatistas. 

Mr. Kearrcu. They claimed to be Zapatistas? 7 

Mrs. Srureis. Yes; Cal y Mayor is commander in chief of all the 
Zapatistas in that section of Mexico. 

eee And he had with him 30 Federal soldiers whom you 
knew 

Mrs. Srureis. Yes; some of our servants, some of our workers. 
They had been made Federal soldiers and they were with him. 

Mr. Kearront. What happened at that time? 

Mrs. Stureis. They carried away all our horses and all the house- 
hold utensils they could carry ; robbed the house completely and car- 
ried off all of our clothes. 

h KrarFuL. How much money did you have in the house at that 
time 

Mrs. Sturcis. Twenty thousand of my husband’s and $3,000 Amer- 
ican money of my mother’s; and they looted all of the provisions out 
of the house—salt, sugar, and medicines, and everything we had in 
the house. We had our plantation well stocked at that time; and 
they made us get ready to go to the camp. They said, “We are 
going to take you to the camp.” And, my De being a dentist, 
they said, “ You must take your instruments with you, your dental 
outfit, to the camp.” Of course he did do dental work at the planta- 
tion. A good many Mexicans came to the plantation to have dental 
work done. : 

I begged them to leave my mother at the plantation, not to take 
her. I said, “ Mother is old and can’t ane: this trip. Leave her 
here if you take us.” And they were about to put a rope around my 
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neck for asking them. They had a rope and were to put it around 
my neck when I told them that. “Get ready,” they said; “ we don't 
care anything about your old mother.” That is the way they an- 
swered me. | 

Mr. KrarroL. What sort of conveyance did they provide for you? 

Mrs. Srureis. They made my husband and myself walk. 

Mr. Kearroun. How far was it? 

Mrs. Sturcis. Forty miles to the camp. And my mother, they let 
ride on one of our horses. 

Mr. Kearrcu. One of your own horses? 

Mrs. Srurois. Yes; one of our own horses—her horse and her 
saddle. They let her ride her horse. She couldn’t walk, but the 
made me walk, and without a bonnet. I had nothing on my ead. 
My clothes and bonnets and everything were taken away from me, 
and I had to walk 40 miles without a bonnet. 

Mr. Kearruu. Were there any women with this party 
daderas? i 

Mrs. Sturcis. No, no; no women with them. 

Mr. KrarruL. How long did it take you to reach the camp? 

Mrs. Strurcis. We were three days going to the camp. The first 
day we marched 3 leagues to Texpatan—a little town named Tex- 
patan—and, then, next morning early we heard the Carranza sol- 
diers were already at our plantation weeding it of what was left. 
The Carranza troops came over from Copainala, the county seat. 

They carried us to their gat We were three days getting to 
the camp at Pozo Colorado. That means Red Hole in English. 
That was the name of the camp of this chief. 

My husband said to Cal y Mayor, “ Why is it you do not. take 
these Carranza soldiers prisoners?” He says, “I was told by the 
Federal authorities to take you from the plantation. We work to- 
gether when convenient.” 

Mr. Kearrut. When convenient? 

Mrs. Srurais. In this case “ We work together when convenient.” 
He was told by the Federal authorities to take us away from our 
plantation. “ We work together when convenient.” That is what. 
he told us. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What did you do or what did they do with you 
at the camp? 

Mrs. Strurcis. They took us in the camp and they made me go 
to the hospital and wait on their dirty, low-down sick soldiers. 
amid jeers, and they would tell me, “ Now we have got the gringo 
well done up,” and they would insult me in every way and make me 
do all sorts of work in that hospital. And I was insulted, and J 
was worked up one day and I said, “ You will pay for this, and pay 
well, too.” And it was told to the general, what I had said, and he 
was going to hang me up. I said, “ Well, hang me, then.” I was 
provoked and thought I would just tell him. l 

Mr. Krarror. What kind of a place did they provide for you to 
live in? 

Mrs. Srurcis. A little shack, and at night they put sentinels 
around our house, and they made my husband fix the teeth of the 
bandits and grind corn and clean camp, and made my mother sew. 

Mr. Krarrtrt. Did you have a sewing machine? 


and sol- 
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Mrs. Srurcis. They carried my sewing machine away from the 
plantation. 

Mr. Kearruu. What sort of food did they provide you? 

Mrs. Stureis. We were starved to death most all the time. I 
begged for food and they only gave me tortillas without salt, and 
we were so weak we could hardly keep up. 7 

I used to steal food when I was in the hospital, and that is why 
we did not die. I used to steal beans they: gave me to give to the 
sick and carry them out to my mother, and cooked them secretly, 
and that is why we did not starve. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did the bandits themselves have plenty to eat? 

Mrs. Stureis. They had plenty to eat, but they would not let any- 
body give us anything. There was no way we could get it. I begged 
on my knees for them to give us ome Ung more to eat for my mother. 
I said “ She is old and she will die.” They said “ No; you lived 
like kings and now you can starve to death. You will never get out 
of here alive.” That is what they said. 

Mr. KrarruL. How long did you remain there in camp? 

Mrs. Sturcis. I was there, and my husband, eight months. 

Mr. KrarruL. What. time was this? 

Mrs. Sturcis. We were there from June to January this last 
year—January 18. | 

Mr. Kearrcunt. You were there from June, 1918? 

Mrs. Sturcis. To February 18, 1919, last year. 

Mr. Kearrou. Under what circumstances did you leave the camp? 

Mrs. Stureis. Well; on the 15th of September Cal y Mayor called 
me to his cuartel, and he says to me, “ Mrs. Sturgis, I am going to 
send you to the camp of Gen. Zapata with letters to him.” 

Mr. Kearrut. That was in the State of Morelos, just south of 
Mexico City? i 

Mrs. Srurcıs. Yes; and I said, “I am too weak to go and I 
have no clothes.” My clothes were almost in rags. He said, “I 
will get you some of your clothes from the Indian women who have 
them around here.” I said, “I can’t go and leave my husband and 
mother; my mother is sick and I am afraid will die.” I said, “ Let 
me take my mother with me.” He said, “No; you will leave your 
mother and your husband here, and if you don’t come back, I will kill 
them. I will give you two months to go and come back.” 

Of course I had to go; there was nothing else to do. 

Mr. KerarrurL. Who went with vou! 

Mrs. Sturaris. An old woman and. six bandits went with me and 
carried me as far as Minatitlan, in the State of Vera Cruz, where the 
English have those big oil works. 

Mr. Kearruu. You said an old woman went with you? 

Mrs. Strureis. An old woman they sent with me, an Indian squaw, 
the wife of a captain, to watch me. 

Mr. Kerarrun. How did you carry the papers? 

Mrs. Sturais. I carried them in the soles of a pair of shoes. They 
nailed them in the soles of the pair of shoes and I had to put 
the shoes on, because I had nothing else to wear. They made the 
shoes right there in the camp. They had a little shoe shop there. 
They had everything there in the camp; it was like a little town. 
They had been there three or four years. 
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Mr. Kearrcyi. How far was that camp from the Carrancista head- 
quarters ? 

Mrs. Srourais. Just about 40 miles in; a little town; there are 
little towns all around there. The Carranza soldiers would run 
away; they wouldn’t think of trying to fight, because after the rebels 
would go out and make a raid the Carrancistas would go in after 
them and get what was left; what they wasted. They kind of 
worked together. That is a way they have. “We work together, 
wus convenient.” That is what they say down there among them- 
selves. 

Mr. Kearrun Did you finally arrive at Mexico City? 

Mrs. Srurats. Yes; I went to the City of Mexico and put myself in 
the hands of the American Embassy, Mr. Summerlin—I saw the 
chargé d’affaires, Mr. George Summerlin, and told him everything 
and asked him what I should do. - 

Mr. KrarruL. What did he advise you to do? 

Mrs. Srurais. He told me to come back the next day. and I went 
back the next day to the embassy and showed him the shoes I had 
with the letters in the soles, and they examined them. They said, 
“Mrs. Sturgis, would vou be afraid to go into Zapata’s camp?” I 
said, “ Well, if you can’t get the release of my husband and mother 
I am willing to do anything. If you can’t get them released, and 
if by my going into Zapata’s camp I can get them released, I am 
willing to do it.” 

Mr. KrarroL. How far was Zapata’s camp from Mexico City? 

Mrs. Stvrais. They told me two days by train and three days by 
horseback. I had to. go to Puebla and from Puebla to Clisco. and 
there had to take horses five days into the mountains to Morelos, 
and I will tell you how it was. Then they put me in communication 
with two Zapatista rebels, one colonel and one lieutenant. | 

Mr. Kearrvunu. In Mexico City? 

Mrs. Srurais. Yes; they were in Mexico City. They have their 
agents there. you know. Zapata has his agents there, a number 
of them. 

Mr. Kearruu. Well, at that time Carranza was in Mexico City 
with his government, was he not? 

Mrs. Sturais. Yes; but that don’t make any difference; they have 
them there. I don’t know how they work together. 

But it was Col. Pena and Lieut. Santiago Rodriguez. They were 
the two men I was introduced to by a secret-service man, Mr. Jones. 

Mr. Kearruu. Mr. Jones? 

Mrs. Srureis. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrot. An American? 

Mrs. Srurais. Yes; he was a secret-service man at the embassy. 
That is what he told me, and they told me, too. “ One of our men 
will be with these Zapatistas. They will come to your hotel and vou 
tell them everything.” And I did. 

Mr. Krarruu. You delivered the papers to them? 

Mrs. Sturcis. Yes; I showed them my shoes; they were nailed 
in the soles of the shoes, and I showed them the shoes. They said, 
“Mrs, Sturgis ”—in this hotel where I was there were a great many 
Zapata officers. and they said to me, “To-morrow vou meet me and 
bring Mr. Jones. I will be with you.” he said. “And we will arrange 
for you going out to Zapata’s camp.” 
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I said to Mr. Jones. “Is that all right?” He said, “Oh, yes; 
don’t you be afraid. Mr. Gates is a great friend of Mr. Zapata, and 
one of these men, Santiago Rodriguez, was the man who took Mr. 
Gates out to see Mr. Zapata. He is a great friend of Mr. Gates,” he 
said. That is what Mr. Jones said, “ Don’t be afraid.” 

Of course I felt afraid, because I was pretty badly off then from 
the exposure I had had. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you go out to Zapata’s camp? | 

Mrs. Srurais. No; I went down to this place and they told me, 
“You can’t go, Mrs. Sturgis, the bridge has been blown up to 
Puebla and Clisco.” 

That was about the 24th or 26th of September, along there. They 
said, “ You can’t go. We will have to send these letters out to 
Zapata by messenger.”. And I turned those shoes over to these people 
and they sent them out to his camp. 

Mr. Kearruu. Were those shoes examined by them? 

Mrs. Strurais. They were examined, but they did not take the soles 
off them. These letters were nailed in between the soles. I delivered 
the shoes to them. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you see the papers yourself? 

Mrs. Srurais. No; I never did. I don’t know what was in the 
papira. either. 

r. KearroL. Did Mr. Summerlin give you any assurance of get- 
ting your mother and husband released ? E 

Mrs. Srurers. Well, I didn’t go out to the camp and I fell sick 
with influenza and nearly died. I was 12 days in bed. And as soon 
as I got up I went down to the embassy and I told them, I said, 
“Time is drawing to a close; two months is a up, and if I do 
not get back to the camp I am afraid they will kill my mother and 
my husband.” And Maj. Campbell told me, “ Mrs. Sturgis, Zapata is 
not in his camp; he is in Guerrero, and I don’t know when you can 
get an answer back to your letter.” That is what Maj. Campbell, 
the military attaché at the embassy, told me. “But I will give you 
a man to go back with you to see if you can get the release of your 
husband and mother.” 

`- Mr. Kearruu. And did he do that? 

Mrs. Srureis. He did; he sent back this Zapatista lieutenant, 
Santiago Rodriguez, with me, and paid his way; gave him money 
and gave me money to buy medicine and something to eat for m 
husband and mother, and sent Santiago Rodriguez back with me and 
paid his way, too. 

Mr. KrarroL. And you went back? 

Mrs. Srureis. We went back and got back the 16th of November 
to the camp. 

Mr. KrarroL. 1918? 

Mrs. Srureis. Yes; and I found my mother had died of starvation 
just three days before I reached the camp, and my husband was in a 
dying condition; he could not walk. 

Mr. Kearrut. What became of the money and supplies that you 
took back with you? 

Mrs. Sturcis. The money and supplies I took back with me they 
took away from me. I only got to give my husband just a little 
something that I took back, some of the medicine, and they took it 
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all away from me, and this Santiago Rodriguez, who they sent back 
with me, knew that my mother had died of starvation; the people 
there told him that my mother had died of starvation. My husband 
was in an awful condition; he was all swollen up; he could not walk, 
he had given up to die. He said, “ Well, if my wife don’t get back 
I conte last long; just a few more days.” They just gave him tor- 
tillas to eat—tortillas without salt—little cakes, you know. 

Mr. KrarroL. What did this representative of the embassy do? 

Mrs. Srurais. This representative went to see Cal y Mayor. He 
was a great friend of Cal y Mayor, but Cal y Mayor would not let 
us out, and he went back to the city of Mexico. 

I said, “ Why is it that you don’t take us out? What will our 
Government say?” He says, “I can’t take you; I can’t take you 
out. I will be back here again.” 

I was so discouraged and I begged him and I begged him on my 
knees. I said,“ You see my husband is dying, and I will die, too. 
You see this man is a bandit, an awful bandit; he won't let us out. 
Why can’t you take us out of here?” He says, “I can’t take you, 
Mrs. Sturgis. I will have to go back and report to the American 
embassy.” 

And then they treated us worse than before. They put me in the 
woods to cut the wood until my hands were all blistered and sore, and 
my husband couldn’t get off his pallet. And they made me grind 
corn and go to the woods and cut wood with an ax until the middle 
of January, until I was reduced ta a skeleton. They took the clothes 
away from me when I went back te camp, and I was almost naked; 
had no shoes and very little clothes; and they gave me very little to 
eat, just tortillas ne few beans, and I was almost reduced to a 
skeleton, and you can imagine how my husband looked. 

Mr. Kearrut. While you were there at the camp did there come 
to your eee any erman activities? 

Mrs. Srourais. Yes; I forgot to tell you about that. 

In July while we were in there—the year before—we went in June, 
and then in July—Antonio N RG ae gs tas him—who worked for 
Henry Gueral, the German vice consul in Chiapas—I knew him— 
Antonio Naylor told Cal v Mayor that he was sent in there by the 
Germans and Carranza; that they were forming an army of 3,000,- 
000 soldiers; Germany and the Japanese and Carranza forces were 
going into the United States from Mexico to fight the Americans, 
and that the Germans had arms hidden in their hardware stores; 
they had plenty of arms and ammunition. That is what he told. 
My husband heard him and so did I; heard them talking about it. 
And he was to come back again, but he never came back. 

Mr. Kearrut. What, if any, representations were made to the 
native workmen in regard to looting in the United States? 

Mrs. Stureis. Oh, yes. Now the propaganda down there is that 
President Wilson is crazy, and they are recruiting people now, and 
they are telling them, “ We will go to the United States and get lots 
of rich loot in the gringo country; there is lots of rich loot,” and lots 
of the ignorant people believe it, that they can come here and get lots 
of rich loot in the gringo land. That is the propaganda down there 
now. 

Mr. Kearrouu. Under what circumstances did you leave the camp 
finally ? 
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Mrs. Sroureis. Well, just a few days before the—on the 14th of 
February last year I was grinding corn and the general came and 
said, “ How are you, Mrs. Sturgis?” I said, “I am about dead.” 
I said, “ is 1t that you keep us in here?” I said,“ What have 
we done? My mother has died and my husband is dying, and I can’t 
stand this work much longer.” I said, “ Your father lives in the City 
of Mexico and he is a Zapata agent, and the American Government 
knows of him, and if we die you will be made to suffer for it.” And 
that seemed to affect him a great deal, and he said they would let us 
out in a few days. You can imagine how glad I felt. I said, “If 
we die in here you will suffer for it,” because his mother and father 
and his sisters lived in the City of Mexico and were Zapata agents. 

A few days after that he came to our shack and told us he was 
going to let us out on the 18th, and he let us out more dead than alive. 

e gave me a piece of machete and gave my husband one of our 
horses, because he couldn’t walk, and put us outside his camp on the 
18th day of February, 1919. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you have a horse to ride? 

Mrs. Sturcis. No, indeed; I had to foot it and clean the road with 
the machete. 

Mr. Krarror How far did you go? 

Mrs. Srurcis. Forty miles. We had to go to. the plantation, and 
we only had six tortillas to eat on the way. 

Mr. You had to go to your own place? 

Mrs. Srurais. Yes; we had to go there; there was no other way. 

Mr. Kearrou. In what condition did you find the plantation ? 

Mrs. Srureis. Perfectly bare of everything; even the wire fencing 
had been taken away. e found 30 Indians living there, some of 
them planting corn. 

We said to them, “ How is this?” They said, “The Carranza off- 
cials have given your land over to us. They said you would never 
come back again.” 

Mr. Kearruu. Were those some of the Indians who had worked 
for you? 

Mrs. Srureis. Yes; and some of the soldiers. They have soldiers 
that served for 15 days and then they let them off 15 days and 
another lot will go in. They were soldiers and natives, some of them 
living on our lands. They are living there to-day. 

At our plantation house we found it was in ruins, the windows all 
broken out, doors broken down, no cattle, no hogs, or anything. They 
sold our cattle. Our cattle were quite well-known cattle and well 
thought of around through the country, and they sold them, and our 
coffee was carried to the State capital. We had some 300 sacks of 
coffee stored and they carried it to the State capital and sold it; 
and sold our cattle everywhere around there, and then killed some 
of them. We only had 300 head at that time. 

Mr. Kearrut. Was any pretense made of compensating you for 
the land that was divided up among these Indians? 

Mrs. Sturcis. We went to the State capital and the doctor went 
to see the governor, because we had no money. 

Mr. Kearruu. Who was the governor? 

Mrs. Sturais. Villanueva—we knew him—and Gen. Esparza—we 
knew him too; he was the commander in the military zone. 

Mr. KEARFUL. And what did they tell you? 
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Mrs. Sturcis. We told them we were there without any money, 
and we thought as they had confiscated our cattle and our money 
we ought to get some little money to take us to the American consul 
at Salina Cruz or Vera Cruz, and we said to them “As you have 
confiscated most of our property, can’t you give us a little money.” 
And he said, “ We haven’t money enough to pay our own officials and 
we are not responsible for Americans in Mexico.” And my husband 
said, “ Then why is it your government is recognized by the American 
Government if you are not responsible for Americans here? ” 

So we got in communication then with Mr. Baker, the American 
consul at Salina Cruz, and Mr. Lansing here of the State Department 
gave him orders to give us money to come to the United States, and 
that 1s how we got back to the United States. The Government fur- 
nished us the money. 
` We got back to the United States in July. We got out of prison 
in February and got back to the United States in July. 

Mr. KEarFUL. en your land was taken and divided up amongst 
these Carrancista soldiers was there any pretense made that you 
would be compensated for it in any way? 

Mrs. Stureis. I don’t know; they did not tell us. Why sure not; 
they don’t expect to pay us for that land. They gave it over to the 
Indians. That is what they told us. We don’t know when they 
divided it up, but Indians are there. And we said, “ Why is it?” 
And they said, “ The Carranza officials told us you would never come 
back any more; the American foreigners were to be driven out of 
Mexico and the land to be divided up among us.” 

You hear that everywhere; they have done it, too. All these plan- 
tations are full of Indians working the land, and they insult the 
American Government down there and call it all sorts of names, and 
-it is no good, it is nothing but a bluff. And you have to take insults 
on all sides. | 

Mr. KrarruL. Have you paid a visit to the State Department in 
reference to the injuries that were done to you? 

Mrs. Srurcıs. My husband wrote to Mr., Lansing when he got to 
the United States, and told him that we were here, and he sent him 
papers to make up his claims against the Mexican Government; 
that is all. 

Mr. KrarFuL. In those papers, is there anything to the effect that 
you must first. present your claim to the Mexican courts? 

Mrs. Srurets. No; it does not say anything about it. No; they give 
you papers here at the State Department to make your ‘claims against 
the Mexican Government. It does not say anything about the Mex- 
ican court. l 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you not have to state in those papers that you 
have presented your claim to the Mexican Government and it has 
been rejected ? 

Mrs. Sturais. No; but when we saw the judge in Tuxtla Gutierrez, 
the State capital, and tried to have some papers made out and signed 
by witnesses, so we could present them to the American Government, 
showing how we were treated there, the judge told us he had been 
advised by the Carranza officials that if he made out any papers for 
us he would be shot immediately, because, you see, that would be 
against the Carranza government. Of course, it is a well-known fact 
all over the country how we were treated. 
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Mr. KrarroL. That was an attempt by you to proceed in the Mexi- 
can way to make a record of it? 

Mrs. Srourais. Yes; to get witnesses that our place was raided and 
we had been carried off prisoners and that the Carranza soldiers had 
gotten most of the loot. And we could have gotten plenty of wit- 
nesses. 

Mr. Krearruu. At the time you were in Mexico City at the Amer- 
ican Embassy, did they consider at all taking any steps to release 
your husband and mother and protect you? 

Mrs. Srureis. Who? 

Mr. Kearrut. The American officials. : 

Mrs. Srurcıs. Well, just as I told you; they only sent that man 
back with me; that is all. 

Mr. KerarruL. They did not consider sending any expedition for 
at ose of relieving you! l 

a Sa oddie I do not know; if they did, they did not tell me. 

Mr. KrarroL. They permitted you to go back? 

Mrs. Stureis. Yes; told me to go back. 

i a Kerarrou. And thought it was the best thing for you to go 
ac 

Mrs. Stureis. Yes; thought it was the best thing to do, because 
Cal y Mayor told me, “If you bring back soldiers here, or if I see 
a flying machine over my camp,” he said, “I am going to kill your 
husband and mother the first thing, if you cause my camp to be at- 
tacked.” And I told the American ambassador that. 

There are so many things, it is such a long story that I leave out 
some of them. That is what he told me, if I brought soldiers back or 
he saw a flying machine over his camp—that is what he called it— 
“TY will kill your husband and mother right away.” 

Mr. KrarroL. The American officials thought it was the best thing 
for vou to make a trip back to save your husband and mother? 

Mrs. Srorois. Yes; that is what they thought. I think perhaps 
they did the best they could for me under the circumstances. But 
when I got back to the camp Cal y Mayor told me Santiago Rodri- 
guez told him Carranza had ee the American Government $1,- 
000,000 to fool the i that the Mexican Government was all right. 

Mr. Kearruu. Who told you that? 

Mrs. Sturais. Cal y Mayor told me that himself; told my husband 
and myself that, and he said that is the reason I kept you here for 
three months longer, to punish your Government, because it is up- 
holding Carranza, and thev have received $1,000,000. 

Mr. Kearruu. Who had received $1,000,000? 

Mrs. Srourets. Fletcher, he said. That is what Cal y Mayor told me 
that Santiago Rodriguez had told him, that Fletcher had received 
$1,000.000 to uphold the Carranza Government. And I said it is not 
true. I didn’t believe it. I said “I don’t believe the American Gov- 
ernment is so dishonest and they don’t need Carranza’s money. It 
is a hie.” I said, and he was about to strike me with a stick when I 
upheld my Government. He had a cane in his hand and he said 
“Don’t you say that, because it is the truth, because Santiago Rodri- 
guez told me.” : 

Mr. Kearron. Santiago Rodriguez appeared to be a confidential 
agent of the American Embassy down there? | 
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Mrs. Srurais. I don’t know what he was. They sent him back 
with me, and I don’t know. I told Mr. Campbell “I haven’t much 
faith in this man because he is a friend of Cal y Mayor,” is what 
I told Maj. Campbell at the American Embassy. ‘Oh, he is all 
right,” they said. “I don’t think so. I know the Mexicans pretty 
well,” I said. 

Mr, Kearrut. What was supposed to be the use to which this 
$1,000,000 was to be put? 

Mrs. Sturais. Why, they told me—this Santiago Rodriguez told 
Cal y Mayor, the rebel chief, that Carranza has paid the American 


Government through Mr. Fletcher $1,000,000. That is the way he . 


expressed it. “ Mr. Fletcher has received $1,000,000 from the Car- 
ranza Government to tell them that Carranza is getting things under 
his hands, that things are going on nice in Mexico, to fool the public.” 

Mr. Kearruu. You are aware, I suppose, that Mr. Fletcher ap- 
peared before the Rules Committee of the House and testified to that 
effect, are you? You know about that! 

Mrs. Stureis. No; I did not know that. I have been very sick 
here; I have not kept up with what has been going on. But that 
is what Santiago Rodriguez told me. 

-© Mr. Kearru.. If he did appear before the Rules Committee and 
testify to that effect it was not true, was it—the testimony that Car- 
ranza was progressing very well? | 

Mrs. Strurers. Did he say that? 

Mr. KrarFuL. He did. 

Mrs. Sroreis. Well. 

Mr. KrarroL. What do you say about it? 

Mrs. Stureis. Why, things are awful in Mexico. Why, when I 
went up to the City of Mexico at that time they blew a train up be- 
hind me and in front of me, and when I crossed the Isthmus—why, 
things are in awful condition down there. 

Mr. Kearrux. You think Mr. Fletcher’s testimony to that effect 
was not the truth, then? 

Mrs. Sturcis. Maybe he saw the other way. He did not see it the 
way I did. Of course, you can’t tell. Mr. Fletcher is in the City of 
Mexico, and maybe he hasn’t been out around like I have. That is 
what they told me, but I certainly don’t believe Mr. Fletcher would 
do such a thing as that, perhaps—receive money. I don’t think he 
would. I think he must be a very honorable man or he would not 
pe eg our country in Mexico. 

r. Kearrun. You are aware that Mr. Fletcher has not been in 
Mexico for some time? 

Mrs. Sturcis. Gen. Cal y Mayor, the rebel chief, told me Mr. 
Fletcher never would come to Mexico again. I didn’t know it at the 
time; I thought he had gone home on a visit, but Cal y Mayor 
knew he would never come back again. That is what he told me. 
He told me that with a great sneer on his face. 

Mr. Kearroxu. Did you personally visit the State Department 
here in Washington ? 

Mrs. Srurais. Yes; I did. 

Mr. KrarroL. With whom did you talk? 

Mrs. Srurers. With Mr. Johnson. 

Mr. Kearrun. What position does he hold? 
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Mrs. Srureis. I don’t know what he is. I went there to ask some 
questions. 

Mr. Kearruu. He appeared to be in charge of Mexican affairs? 

Mrs. Sturais. I went to ask some questions about my claims. Yes; 
I wanted to see Mr. Fletcher, but he was at Palm Beach; then 1 
asked for.Mr. Lansing. I didn’t see Mr. Lansing, though; they sent 
me down to Mr. Johnson. : 

Mr. KrarFfoL. What was Mr. Johnson doing at that time? 

Mrs. Srurers. I don’t know what he was doing. He was there 
all right. 

Mr. Kearrou. He was in the department? 

Mrs. Srurois. Yes; because the newspaper men were there to see 
him; I believe about 15 newspaper men were there to see him, but 
he didn’t see me. 

Mr. Kearrou. What did Mr. Johnson tell you about the redress 
that you would get? 

Mrs. Srureis. Well. he said he did not know, and I told him that 
I had been called before the committee, and he said, “ You ter 
them everything; tell them the truth, just what happened to you.” 
That is what he told me, and he asked me questions about down 
there, what happened to us, and when I came back, and like that. 
vou know; and I told him. 

Mr. Kearrot. Did you tell him about the report that Mr. Fletcher 
had received $1,000,000? 

Mrs. Srorets. Yes. 

Mr. Krarrct. He told you tell the truth about that as well as 
about the rest? 

Mrs. Srorcis. Yes; that is what he said. I told him I didn’t be- 
lieve it, but Calv May or said, “I am punishing you three months 
longer because vour Gover nment is upholding the Carranza Govern- 
ment. Mr. Fletcher has received $1,000,000 out of the Government,” 
he said, “to make fools out of the people, to make the Americans 
think things are going on all right in this country.” Of course, 
J don’t think Mr. "Fletcher would receive anv $1.000,000. I think 
perhaps Mr. Fletcher was fooled, you know. He didn’t know things 
were 1n such a bad state, you know, but he would only have to ask 
out around and he could have found out. Of course. I understand 
the Indian language and the Spanish language and I heard aH their 
conversations. When I was in hotels in Mexico I heard them talk- 


in 

Mr. Kearrun. Where is vour husband now? 

Mrs. Srurers. Why, he is in New Orleans. He is very sick. He 
would come to Washington, but you know we haven’t anything; we 
are perfectly penniless and he had to go down there and my sister 
has been helping us out since I have been here—mv sister who lives 
in North Dakota-—hecause we haven’t a cent of monev. They got 
everything away from us, even our clothes. When T came to the 
United States I was almost. without clothes, because thev only gave 
ns enough money to get home to the American Government. and 
since we have been here my sister has been helping us. I don't know 
what we are going to do. My husband is very sick. He is not able 
to work. 

Mr. KearruL. You have heard expressed perhaps the policy of this 
Government to the effect that Americans in Mexico are not entitled 
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to any consideration for mistreatment because they were exploiting 
the peons? l 
rs. STURGIS. Oh my, no. 

Mr. KrarFUL. You have heard that? 

Mrs. Srurais. Yes; I have heard that, but it is not true. The 
Americans down there had certainly done well; they have tried their 
- best to keep peace and tried to stay by their property, and always 
pure the Mexican peons better than the Mexicans, and treated them 
ike white people down there and the peons all liked to work for the 
Americans; have pig consideration for them. : 

Mr. Kearrun. On this trip you made to Mexico City and back 
again to the camp did you pass through any parts of the country that 
had been inhabited by Americans? 

Mrs. Srureis. Oh, yes. Oh, I didn’t tell you about the fact I was 
attacked the second time by Gen. Felix Diaz people. I was stopped 
by his people down the river in the State of Vera Cruz, and my hus- 
band is a Mason, and because I wore his Masonic emblem I was saved 
peng carried a prisoner into the camp of Felix Diaz. Felix Diaz 
is a high Mason, you know, and when I went to the Citv of Mexico 
my husband said “ Take this emblem. If you fall into the hands of 
any bandit you may come across a masonic friend,” and he told me 
what to say and to present the emblem to them. 

When they stopped me on the river and the guard was going to 
take me to the camp of Felix Diaz at San Cristobal, a camp of 800 
men, and I told him I was going to the City of Mexico to try to get 
money to release my mother and husband. I didn’t tell them I was 
carrying letters. I was afraid to tell them—going to get money to 
release my husband and mother, and I said, “ My husband is a friend 
of Felix Diaz and this proves to you he is a friend,” and the captain 
took the masonic emblem and consulted it and looked at me and said, 
“This woman passes and we will be here when you come back,” and 
that masonic emblem saved me being captured again and taken into 
the Felix Diaz camp. 

There are so many little things that one forgets to tell. 

Mr. KrarFoL. You say that you observed some other plantations 
that had been inhabited by Americans? 

Mrs. Strurers. Yes; Esperanza and a big banana plantation down 
the Nauchantal in the State of Vera Cruz, as I went down the river 
with the bandits. 

Mr. Krarrut. In what condition did you find those plantations? 

Mrs. Srurers. There is not anything; they are all in ruins; their 
houses had been burned up, and by the Carranza people, too; every- 
thing is destroyed. 

I saw the big orange plantations; they have about two leagues of 
orange trees planted out. That is called Esperanza. It is ruins; 
there is not anything there; the buildings burned up. They made 
fire water—whisky—out of the orange juice. That is all in ruins. I 
saw four plantations along the river all in ruins. San Cristobal is 
another one owned by Americans, where they made castor oil. 

Mr. Kearruu. What faction was in control of that part of the 
territory ? 

Mrs. Stores. That was in the control of the followers of Felix 
Diaz under Gen. Castor Loparez. He was one of Felix Diaz’s 
generals, 
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Mr. Kearruy. What forces wrought the destruction that you saw ?} 

Mrs. Stureis. Why, the Carrancistas. That is what they told me— 
the Government troops. l 

Mr. KerarFuL. Did you see any followers of Villa at any time 
down there? l 

Mrs. Sruras. Well, the followers of Villa are right over toward 
the Tuxtla country in Chiapas. I know the two men—have known 
the two men who are the—Gens. Pena and Fernandez are fol- 
lowers of Villa, and Fernandez is another general, and Castellano 
is another, and they come right into Tuxtla and rob what they want 
and chase the federals out, and come backward and forward past our 

lace. 
j Mr. Kearruu. You say they passed by your place? 

Mrs. Sturers. They passed by our place, yes; a number of these 
Villistas; but they never did us any harm; just the Carrancistas and 
Zapatistas have ruined us together, because they are the same kind 
of people. It looks like Zapata has the same kind of a low-down, 
ignorant, vicious people, and so has Carranza. 

Mr. KrarFUL. And they work together when convenient ? 

Mrs. Srureis. Yes; they work together when convenient, and a 
great many of the Carranza generals don’t even speak the Spanisb 
language; they speak the Indian language. They are very ignorant. 
Some of them can neither read nor write. I know them; J have seen 
them and talked with them. My husband has, too. 

When Carranza sent Gen. Alvarado down to the State of Chiapas 
to pacify the State, instead of going about it in a patient way he 
began to rob the people; accused the people of being rebels. He made 
a regular business trip out of robbing them. 

Mr. Kearrut. He made rebels out of them? 

Mrs. Sturais. Yes; that is what Carranza is doing all over. 

Mr. Krarrouu. Alvarado is the one who went to Yucatan and made 
himself governor? 

Mrs. Stureis. He is. I think he is one of the biggest cattle thieves 
in Mexico. He drove out 18,000 head of cattle in one drive. 

Mr. KrarruL. What did he do with them? 

Mrs. Stureis. Sent them to the United States and sold them. And 
he is an ignorant fellow. Then Gen. Mandajano is the bloodthirsty 
one. He is the one who killed so many people years before. How- 
ever, that is what the Mexicans call him—the bloodthirsty Gen. 
Mandajano. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did he hang them up to the trees? 

Mrs. Strurais. That is what he would do; he would hang some to 
the trees and some of them he would put a rope around their neck 
and tie them to the saddle and drag them to death, and other people 
he would cut the flesh off the cheekbones and off the calves of the legs 
and then take knives and cut their feet and then make the poor vic- 
tims walk for miles, and some of them they would catch and tie up 
to a tree and shoot them to death little by little. That is the way 
the bandits did over in the camp we were at. Oh, they do awful 
things down there. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you know of any assaults upon women? 

Mrs. Sturars. Among their own women; yes, indeed; but they 
never touched us. That is one thing. While we were in the camp 
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they said they were going to feed us to the alligators and going to 
bury us alive and going to hang us. That is what they would say, 
you know, but they never touched us; only nearly starved us to death. 

Mr. Krarrut. Is there anything further which you think might 
be of interest that you have not already told the committee. 

Mrs. Strurcts. It seems to me if they have all that down I think 
that is about all I can think of right now. 

Mr. Kearruu. Then you will be excused, Mrs. Sturgis, and we are 
much obliged to you. 

(Witness excused.) 

(Whereupon, at 12.10 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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Testimony taken at Washington, D. C., January 9, 1920, by Francis 
J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate: 


TESTIMONY OF MICHAEL A. SPELLACY. 


Mr. KrarruL. What is your full name? 

Mr. SeerLacy. Michael A. Spellacy. 

Mr. Kearruu. What is your citizenship? 

Mr. Spetuacy. American. 

Mr. KrarruL. Where were you born? 

Mr. Speitzacy. Connellsville, Pa. 

Mr. Krarrun. Where do you live now? 

Mr. SreLLacy. Los Angeles, Calif. 

Mr. Kearrun. Have you ever lived in Mexico? 

Mr. Spetiacy. I was most of the time, or a great deal of the time, 
for about eight years. | 

Mr. Krarrouu. When did you first go to Mexico? 

Mr. Spreztuacy. In 1908 or 1909; I have forgotten which. | 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you go there as an American capitalist for the 
purpose of exploiting the Mexican peons? 

Mr. Spetuacy. Not exactly. I went as a driller. 

Mr. Kearrun. What part of the country did you go to? : 

Mr. Spreuuacy. I first went to Mexico City and from there to 
Tampico. 
= Mr. Kearrount. You worked as a driller in the oil fields? 

Mr. SpEtuacy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KrarFuL. Did you afterwards operate in the oil fields on your 
own account? 

Mr. SreLLacy. That and in connection with my brothers and 
others. 

- Mr. Kearrov. What were the names of your brothers? 

Mr. Spetuacy. Timothy Spellacy and Peter Spellacy. 

Mr. Kearruu. What were those operations? 

Mr. SreLLacy. Well, I had followed the oil business for a great 
many years, drilling, contracting, and I went to Alaska in the 
Klondike rush and came out without making anything in Alaska, 
and not finding any nuggets there I went into Mexico as a driller, and 
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as an oil man. I saw a great many excellent opportunities for secur- 
ing leases in the way that I had been accustomed to in the United 
States, and I began taking those leases in the upper fields, and later 
in the lower field, and began negotiations with my brothers to pay 
part of the expenses of securing of these leases, they and their asso- 
ciates. I went to Los Angeles and called together some of my friends, 
Capt. Lucey, Tom Kerrigan, Pop Bowles—I have forgotten his first 
name—and F. A. Montgomery, and several others of my friends and 
told them what I considered the opportunities in Mexico and about 
some of the leases we had secured, and that I thought it would be a 
good investment to operate in that country. They agreed with me 
and that was the first organization I had anything to do with. 

Mr. Kearruu. And did you and your associates take leases from 
the Mexican owners of the property for the purpose of exploring 
for oil? 

Mr. Sretuacy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. This was new and unexplored territory ? 

Mr. Speutuacy. Yes, sir; altogether. We ursued the same system 
that we did in the United States, paying them a rental in advance 
and a rental per annum. Generally, in the southern fields more par- 
ticularly, they not understanding royalties as we were accustomed 
to thern in the United States, insisted on cash payments if the oil 
was found, in which they had no belief that we would succeed, and 
we paid them practically at the same rate for the same kind of terri- 
tory that we would have paid in the United States for wildcat 
territory. | 

Mr. KrarruL. What truth is there in the statement often heard 
in this country that Americans, especially American oil men, went to 
Mexico for the purpose of exploiting the Mexicans and have been 
engaged in that ever since? 

Mr. Spettacy. When I went to ah oa there were only two com- 
panies operating in the field, Mr. Doheny, the Mexican Petroleum 
Co.; at that time it was Sir Weetman Pierson, now known as the 
Aguila. 

he poverty in Tampico was extreme. The natives, when they 
worked there, received about 15 cents a day of our money, and out 
on the haciendas thev received much less. The peons would sit 
around the plazas with simply a small blanket over their shoulders 
and a few garments, barefooted. That was the usual condition of 
the peons in Tampico. 

The Doheny company, every company, in fact, immediately raised 
the wages to what were very large wages in that country, and they re- 
ceived much opposition from the landowners and other Mexican 
capitalists for spoiling their cheap labor. 

Mr. KearFrut. What effect did that have upon the mode of living 
of the Mexican laborers? | 

Mr. SeeLLacy. Well, it was very much improved. They became 
clothed, and gradually their wages were increased until they were 
able to buy clothing that was as pioa as that worn by the American 
employees. They are not generally very thrifty in the sense of hold- 
ing money, and that went largely to jewelry and luxuries of which 
they had never dreamed before. American makes of high-priced 
goods of all kinds it seemed to be their desire to purchase for their 
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families. They lived much better, the women and children were 
clothed much better, and generally it was a great improvement in 
the condition of the Mexican laboring man. 

i Sia KearrcL. Were there any of them educated to perform skilled 
abor ? 

Mr. SreLLACY. Gradually they were able to assume positions in 
offices and to do manual labor of building tanks, etc., in which their 
salaries were increased to practically the same level as those re- 
ceived by Americans in the same positions. 

Mr. Kearrun. What was the scale of wages that was received be- 
fore the Americans went into that field by the Mexican peons? 

Mr. SreLLacy. Well, I might say from the- haciendas the Tam- 
pico laborer probably received from 10 to 20 cents, American money. 

Mr. Kerarruu. And to what point was that scale raised through the 
operations of the oil prospectors? 

Mr. Srevuacy. It was gradually increased. Computing in Ameri-. 
can money the first jump was 50 cents, 75 cents, $1, $2, and in a great 
many instances $3, $4, and $5 per day. In the lower field amongst 
the Indians—they were the owners generally of their own little 
patches of ground on which they: raised corn and beans, and had 
chickens aad icke s; their little villages had their churches, they 
had their fiestas; they had their market days at each one of these 
towns where they would meet in thousands coming in from the sur- 
rounding country, and I never saw a quarrel on one of those market 
days. They were very contented but very poor. They had no luxu- 
ries, did not wish them, and did not know what they were. After 
they secured the rentals from their leases—and that was a very hard 
thing to get them to do at first, they had always been exploited by 
different Mexicans who had authority in those regions and they could 
not realize how any person would try to do any good without selfish 
motives, and they were very suspicious at first. When I went into 
these villages they were very suspicious of me and it took me a long 
time to overcome that suspicion. When I would come along the little 
youngsters would run and hide and the old fellows would gaze at 
me as if I was a horse thief. 

But finally it got so the little fellows would begin to poke their 
heads out of the bushes when I came along, and when I would hold 
out a centavo toward them one of the older ones would run out and 
grab-it and run back and hide in the bushes again, but, finally, when 
they saw I did not hurt them they would come out gradually, and I 
would give them crackers, which were their main luxury, and finally 
they understood that when I came to town they were going to get 
crackers, and finally the youngsters would look out and then would 
sav, Senor Miguelito, give us some crackers.” My name was Mike, 
and Senor Mike was my name through that country, and after I had 
been there for several months the little fellows would hang around 
me and act like I was the bishop that had come to town. They were 
the brightest little fellows you would ever want to see and vou could 
almost tell what they were thinking. They had their little schools, 
but a number of them went down in their own pockets and paid the 
school-teacher the munificent sum of $8 a month to instruct those 
children. He knew a little more than the general run of Indians. 
In fact, when he went to try to air his knowledge when I first engaged 
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him he showed his ignorance in one respect. He heard us speak of 
San Francisco and he broke in to say he knew where San Francisce 
was, and the interpreter asked him where San Francisco was, and 
he said California, Tex. | 

Mr. Kearrun. Now, Mr. Spellacy, what can you say about the 
progress of the country as a result of the oil development 

Mr. SreLLacy. It brought general prosperity to the workingman. 

ae KerarruL. What about the building up of towns and schools, 
etc. 

Mr. Spetxiacy. I did not understand—the building up of schools?! 

Mr. Kearruu. The building up of towns and schools. 

Mr. Spetuacy. Well, the hooia] of the companies, practically, 
after they got firmly established had schools at the camps for the 
benefit of the children. 

Mr. Kearruu. With respect to your own operations, what did you 
and your associates do in reference to providing for these children 
that you have been speaking about when you were successful in your 
oil operations? 

Mr. SpeiidAcy. Well, we were what might be called small fishes 
in that country. Our camps were not extensive enough to introduce 
schools. We simply drilled one well at first at Puebla, which 
was successful, and we drilled one well at Panuco, which was suc- 
cessful, but we probably didn’t employ over 15 or 20 peons in an 
operation of that kind, and they had no wish for schools, and we 
did not introduce schools. 

Mr. Krarrut. What did you do with respect to setting aside a 
certain amount of royalty for the benefit of those people? 

Mr. Spetiacy. That was in my favorite little village of Zacamix- 
tle. In subleasing one of our leases to one of the large companies— 
it came to be so our properties, the small ones particularly, were 
bound to be grabbed because we could not afford to fight the case 
through the Mexican courts, and I pursued the policy on the smaller 
leases I had of subletting them to the larger companies, and in some 
cases those leases read that the Indians would get so much if wells 
of a certain size came in, and we forced that on them, that they should 
receive more money. I knew the royalty was the real wealth if I 
could make them see it from my point of view, but I had to give 
it up and without their knowledge I set aside in the sublease to 
one of the big companies a royalty equivalent to what I would re- 
ceive for my portion, which was to be devoted to the maintenance, 
education; and care of the children in the district. If that territorv 
should turn out to be good. and it looks very much like it will, it 
will be about the richest school district not only in Mexico but in 
the United States. 

Mr. Krarruu. Were there any revolutionary troubles in that re- 
rion at that time you went there? 

Mr. Speniacy. Not any in Tampico. I was there when the Madero 
revolution broke out, and while those peons were not receiving the 
rights we thought they should receive we were practically unanimous 
for Madero for the help and bettering the condition of the peons. 

Mr. Krearrou. Was there any uprising against Huerta ? 

Mr. Sreriacy. No: no organized uprising of any kind in that 
lower oil district or in the fields; a very little trouble of any kind 
at that time. 
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Mr. Kearrct. When was the first trouble that arose? 

Mr. Sretuacy. Well, after Madero was killed. I can’t remember 
the exact time, but it gradually increased. Huerta came in power 
and our sympathies became, you might say, Carrancista, because we 
were unused to such horrors as Huerta instituted in trying to keep 

himself in power, butchering, murder, lining up the people and kill- 
` ing them just because they differed in their opinions from him. 

Mr. Kearrcy. The people in the country were favorable to Car- 
ranza at first ? 

Mr. SeeLLacy. Yes; Americans I am speaking of, particularly in 
Tampico. But finally when Senator Dominguez made his will and 
laid it on the table and then exposed Huerta’s methods and said he 
was sacrificing his life, which he was, our sympathies were alto- 
gether practically with Carranza. I am talking about the working 
men and the Americans in Tampico. 

Mr. Kearruu. Now, as to the Mexicans. After Huerta’s forces 
were driven out and Carranza came into power was there any oppo- 
sition to Carranza among the Mexicans? 

Mr. SPELLACY. ieamredi ately after I do not think so. After the 
first Huertistas were driven out he was very popular. 

Mr. Kearrot. What occurred to start uprisings against Carranza? 

Mr. SreLLacy. Well, gradually the issuing of decrees, the auto- 
cratic power which he assumed, and the fact that his troops not only 
attacked American farms and seized all their horses, and their sol- 
diers killed the cattle and sheep and horses and destroyed the crops, 
but attacked the Mexicans as well—the Mexicans were not immune; 
their crops were taken from them and their cattle seized. If a man 
would ask a man if he was a Carrancista, why, he would most cer- 
tainly say “yes.” “ Well, then, we want what you have got—a large 
portion of it.” 

If a man had the temerity to say “no,” which he didn’t, he was 
lined up against the wall and shot. 

es Kenon Who is the principal rebel leader in that country 
now 

Mr. SreLLAcCY. Manuel Pelaez. I was acquainted with him before 
the trouble, in securing leases down near where he had a hacienda. 

Mr. KerarroL. How was he treated by the Carrancistas? 

Mr. SreeLLacy. Well, in a general way all that I know they had no 
rights that were respected by the Carrancistas. Their property was 
confiscated and their crops and everything they possessed. 

Mr. Kearrcn. Did he rebel against Carranza before he was mis- 
treated? 

Mr. SreLLacy. No. All of these people in that country were in 
favor of peace and quiet and Pelaez was one of that type. 

Mr. Kearrcn. I understand there is a band of savage Indians in 
that region called the Santa Maria Tribe. What faction have they 
joined ? 

Mr. Speniacy. They joined the Carrancistas. 

Mr. RKearrcn. Will you describe some of their operations? 

Mr. Spetiacy. Thev are armed by the Carrancistas, and the other 
Indians unarmed are naturally very peaceful people, but the Santa 
Maria people began.to raid their towns and villages; they attacked 
Tancoco and all of the population were driven up to the high moun- 
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tains, women and children, and existed, or a part of them, I sup- 
pose, continued to exist for months; that was the same with a great 
many other villages in there. They burned Tancoco, and either they 
or they and the Carrancistas in conjunction burned Ametlan, San 
Antonio, Chenampa, and several other villages in thére, but the 
Santa Maria Indians outdid anything in that country for savagery. 
Some of the natives told me when they captured them they would 
strip the skin off their feet before they killed them and make them 
stumble around on the ground before finally killing them, and they 
used other means of torture, but they said that was their favorite 
-method. 

They went into Mr.—they did not get a chance there; they have 
never tortured Americans in that way—they went into Mr. Doheny’s 
camp at Cerro Azul, but they only committed the usual plundering 
there. The Indians fled and got out of the way. 

If you would care for me to describe that more fully I can. 

Mr. Kearrcuxt. Has Manuel Pelaez committed any depredations? 

Mr, Speutiacy. I have never heard of but one case in which his 
men committed depredations. That was on Mr. Doheny’s property 
at Juan Casiana, and when his superintendent went over and pro- 
tested he found it was a drunken underofficer who had ordered it. 

Mr. Kearruut. And what was done by Pelaez? 

Mr. Spetiacy. I don’t know. But he has generally been very strict 
in discipline. I was told of one case when I was down there where 
an American was held up temporarily by one of his sentries. The 
sentry was drunk and insulted the American, and even made threat- 
ening movements with his rifle. The American proceeded finally on 
to Pelaez’s camp, or that of Col. (now Gen.) Rabine, and stated his 
case. Rabine immediately got a horse and went back and shot and 
killed the sentry. 

Mr. Kearruu. Has Pelaez kept order in the regions controlled by 
him, or not? 

Mr. Srennacy. Very much, sir. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Has he protected the property and the rights and 
lives of the people residing there? 

Mr. Speuiacy. To the fullest extent that he has been able; and the 
native villages also. He does not rob them. 

Mr. Kearrvuxu. Does he exact any tribute from the people? 

Mr. Sretxacy. Not from the people; no, sir. 

Mr. Kearrcyi. How does he support his army ? 

Mr. Spetiacy. By what he calls contributions from the oil com- 
panies largely. He has, from the best information obtained from 
men who are there constantly, particularly one superintendent of 
one of the camps—he states that he generally has 3,000 men. If he 
wishes 6,000 men he can get them, or 25,000 men if he had money and 
a daa and ammunition, but the 3,000 men he has constantly. 

Ir. Kearrutt. You spoke of the villages that were outraged by the 
Carrancista savages. Were these villagers in revolt against the Car- 
ranza government, or were they peaceful? 

Mr. Spetuacy. Very peaceful Indians, and wished only to keep out 
of trouble. 

Mr. Kearrut. What has been the opinion of the oil operators in 
the region controlled by Pelaez in regard to Pelaez? 
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Mr. Sretxacy. I do not know so much about the operators. I know 
more from my own driller friends and the men whose lives are in 
danger there that they very much prefer Pelaez to Felix Diax 
or Carranza. 

Mr. Krarruu. And those are the men who are on the ground ? 

Mr. Spetzacy. And running the risk of their lives; yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarrut. What were the methods resorted to by the Carran- 
cistas to recruit their forces? 

Mr. Spetyacy. Well, very often they seized peons and threw them 
into the ranks at certain times. These were very often inoffensive, 
hard-working peons, who did not wish to go into the army, but after 
they were once in the ranks and found they could rob, steal, and shoot 
as they pleased they became typical Carrancista soldiers. In recruit- 
ing in one of the camps in the lower fields the superintendent of 
one of the big companies gave me an idea how the army was re- 
cruited there. 

A Carrancista lieutenant or captain—I have forgotten which— 
had been in the camp and was trying to gain recruits. His argu- 
ment was: “Look at me. A few months ago I had nothing. Now 
I have a thousand pesos and I have assaulted some 12 or 15 or 20 
girls.” I don’t know the exact number. He got four recruits there. 

Mr. Kearrou. It was upon such representations as that that re- 
cruits were secured besides those who were compelled to join? 

. SPELLACY. Yes; that is the only recruiting information he 
volunteered to me. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you remember the incident of the taking Vera 
Cruz by the American forces? 

Mr. Seed Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. On April 21, 1914? 

Mr. Spetuacy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Where were you at that time? 

Mr. Spetuacy. I was at Tampico. 

Mr. KearruL. What occurred at T ampico when the news of the 
tuking of Vera Cruz reached that point? 

Mr. Speutuacy. Well, will I tell the whole story or as you ask 
questions, Judge? l 

Mr. KrarrcL. Well, in reference to the protection of American 
citizens there and the threatening attitude of the Mexican mob. 

Mr. SreLLacy. We learned through Mexican sources—the news 
was posted at the military stations—that Vera Cruz had been at- 
tacked and that American Marines had landed at Vera Cruz. Of 
course, We were very much alarmed and very much surprised very 
shortly after to see the American gunboats starting down the river. 

Mr. Kearrci. These were the American boats stationed in there 
for the protection of the American citizens in Tampico? 

Mr. Spetuacy. Yes, sir; American boats. 

Mr. Krarrou. Under whose command? 

Mr. Spetuacy. Admiral Mavo. And at that time, while I was 
not in the American consuls office, I know positively from those 
who were there by conversation amongst ourselves that Consul 
Miller insisted very strongly that Admiral Mayo stay and protect 
the American citizens, and the admiral, of course, was very willing 
to stay, but he received orders from Washington to go out in the 
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Mr. Kearruu. How far was the Gulf from there? 

Mr. Spettacy. The mouth of the river is probably 6 miles from 
Tampico, and before a boat was in safe water outside the Gulf 
nee probably a couple of miles farther, or probably 8 miles’ from 

ampico. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did Admiral Mayo leave the Americans there un- 
protected on April 21? 

Mr. Spentuacy. Yes, sir; Consul Miller insisted bv his consular 
rights that he remain and protect the American citizens, but he 
said his orders from Washington must be obeyed, and he went out. 

Mr. Kearruu. Then what happened to the Americans? 

Mr. Spetiacy. Mobs began to form, and we asked first for the 
rotection of our women and children, that they be placed on the 
yerman boat. the Dresden, or the English boat, the Hermione. 

There was a little Dutch boat there; we didn’t inquire as to that. 
The commander of the German boat, the Dresden, Capt. Koehler, 
I think, was his name, said he would permit our women and chil- 
dren to come aboard the Dresden, and the commander of the British 
boat said none but British subjects would be allowed on their boat. 

Mr. Kearruu. Before that. what did the Americans do with ref- 
erence to their own protection? Did they congregate together ? 

Mr. SreLLacy. We began to collect what revolvers and ammuni- 
tion and guns we could. We would take a rifle and take it apart, 
separate it, and put the barrel down the back of our coat and go 
somewhere else and get another and gradually accumulate what we 
could at the Southern Hotel and the Victoria Hotel, where the Texas 
Co. had their offices, and we realized if there was to be any trouble 
it would be at those places, particularly the Southern Hotel which 
was a kind of a rallying point for all Americans. 

Mr. KrarFoL. Were those hotels threatened by the mobs? 

Mr. SrerLacy. Not until after dark as the women and children 
were being carried onto the boat. When it became dark the mob 
became more threatening and insulting to the women and their 
escorts, and it was reported to me while there was no actual violence 
they would grab their baggage and throw it in the street and seize 
it and jump on it, so they discontinued taking the baggage aboard. 

We had, I should judge, about 50 women in the Hotel Southern 
at that time, and the mob began to march around with tin pans 
and drums. At first we left the door of the hotel open, but after- 
wards they began to throw rocks through the door, and I saw a 
man near me hit in the head and crumple down, and we thought 
he was dead, but he revived later, and then we thought it was time 
to close the doors and we did. We placed iron bars across the inside 
of the door. The mob continued to grow larger and more threatening. 
We had men up on the roof and in the upper windows who could 
see them collecting and being addressed by their orators, and they 
were hollering “ Death to the gringos,” and Huerta had notified them 
that the American soldiers and marines in Vera Cruz were taking - 
infants by their heels and dashing their brains out against the lamp 
po and all that kind of propaganda, and their orators were hol- 
ering for volunteers to attack the Americans, and I know there 
were three guns passed out to them including three women. 

The mob would swarm down the street and trv to break in the 
door of the Southern Hotel. First they were content with beating 
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the doors with clubs, and they made two fruitless attacks that way. 
There was an iron lattice between us and the corner store, and they 
broke all these windows and smashed them, but had not made a 
concerted attack through that way yet. In the meantime we had 
collected the women and children on the second floor, and there is 
a little patio facing the street in the lobby, and we were standing 
about 3 feet in the lobby with our rifles prepared for them when 
they broke the door. We put the shotgun men upon the ‘second 
floor and the revolver men were they could fire on the lobby to the 
best advantage if the mob broke in. There were not enough guns 
to go round. I should judge there were 150 of us in there, and some 
of the boys, all they had were Mexican machetes, and they were 
standing at the head of the stairs. 

Mr. Kearrut. In what manner were you rescued? 

Mr. Spre.tuacy. The third attack they got planks, and while they 
were bumping the doors with the planks there was no impression 
near where the iron bars were, but near the bottom of it when they 
would strike the door it would open up 3 or 4 inches, and it seemed 
imminent they would come in, and about that time the commander 
of the Dresden told the governor to disperse the mob, and that if 
there was a single American killed he would land the marines and 
sweep the streets. 

Mr. Kearruu. That was the German captain ? 

Mr. Speuuacy. Yes. They asked the British commander to join, 
but he refused. And about that time they came and drove the mob 
away from the hotel. 

A little after that we heard knocks on the door, and we distin- 
guished that they were not Mexican voices and opened the door and 
three German officers came in and told us what had been done and 
they assured us if the women and children wished to go aboard the 
boat that night they could do it, but as they could see our signals 
from the roof if there was another attack on the building to notify 
them by signal and they would immediately come to our rescue. So 
most of the women and children remained until morning. And I 
wish to say in connection with that as to the bravery of these women. 
There was not a whimper in that crowd. They were perfectly col- 
lected and took their chances with the rest of us without a murmur. 

Mr. Kearrut. What in your opinion was the effect of the with- 
drawal of the American gunboats from the river? 

Mr. Speuiacy. It seemed almost miraculous that every American 
was not killed. , 

Mr. KrarruL. Do you think that had the effect of inciting the mob 
to violence against the Americans? 

Mr. Sretiacy. Yes; not only inciting the mob but giving them 
practically to understand that we were at their mercy. 

Mr. KearFut. They understood that as a desertion of the Ameri- 
can citizens by the American gunboats? 

Mr. SpeuuaAcy. Exactly. 

Mr. KrarruL. I want to call your attention to a statement made 
by Admiral Mayo which was published in the New York Times on 
October 9, 1916, about a month before the election in this country. 
It was quoted in the testimony of Mr. W. F. Buckley, on page 784. 
In that interview Admiral Mayo stated: 


It is misrepresentation to say that American citizens in Tampico were de- 
serted in an hour of imminent danger. It is distorting facts to say that 
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Americans, robbed of the protection of their own flag. were forced to seek refuze 
under the colors of a foreign power. It is not true that the Tampico affair 
Was marked by gross bungling. The fact that close to 3.000 Americans were 
taken out of the city, without loss of life or destruction of property, is a result 
that ought to speak for itself. 

Mr. Buckley controverted that statement and said that the Ameri- 
ean citizens in Tampico were deserted in an hour of imminent danger 
by the admiral; that they were robbed of the protection of their own 
flag and were forced to seck refuge under the German colors: that the 
Tampico affair was marked by the gros-est sort of bungling. and 
that the 3,000 Americans spoken of by “Admiral Mavo as having been 
taken out of the city without loss of life or destruction of property 

was not due to any effort by Admiral Mayo. but was due to the Ger- 
mans and afterwards the British. 

Which of those two statements is correct, that of Admiral Mavo 
or that of Mr. Buckley? 

Mr. Spetxiacy. Mr. Buckley. 

Mr. Kearrcu. That is from your personal knowledge. as being 
present at that time? 

Mr. Sretiacy. Yes. sir; I was there. And I wish to say, too, that 
the unaccountable actions of the English on the day before were not 
caused by the superintendents or the English commander in the 
field. The control of all those affairs was taken over by the British 
Admiralty at that trme. I am confident Herbert Hallett and others 
of our friends would have come to our rescue if left to themselves. 

The statement is made in the House of Commons now which savs 
the English did use every endeavor to procure the fuel supply of the 
world. At that time the statement was the English must secure the 
fuel-oil supply of the world. And it was the action of the British 
Admiralty and not our friends in Tampico that caused us to be left 
in the lurch. They would not give us any assistance of any kind by 
order of the British Admiralty. 

But when it was discovered Mr. Bryan was shanghaing our peo- 
ple and not letting them come back to their property when quiet 
was restored, but was shipping them to Texas, the British Admiralty 
then did everything they could to get everybody out of the country, 
even going to residents in Tampico and trying to get the Mexican 
landlords to also try to have them taken out of the country. So 
the Americans were carried out then on English boats, a few French 
boats, and German boats. and I saw one little boat going down the 
river with a bunch of Chinamen with the Chinese flag. The only 
American flag that I know of that was raised was raised by Mr. 5 
Doheny over his launch, and the Mexicans immediately fired on that 
flag and caused them to pull that flag down, and they went out under 
the English flag. Then the Americans outside kindly allowed them 
to get on their boats and be carried to Galveston. 

Mr. KearroL. What was the attitude of the English as to Ameri- 
cans returning after the trouble was over? 

Mr. SerLLAacyY. They were received with open arms. There had 
been 30 or 60 days that the United States Government let 
several hundred go back on their signing papers in which they re- 
nounced all rights to protection. When they got back they were 
received like long- lost brothers by the Mexican population who were 
rapidly starving. In fact, you take away the American payrolls 
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eee for 30 or 60 days and there would be starving and revo- 
ution. 

Mr. Kearrut. That is with reference to the attitude of the Mexi- 
cans. I asked you as to the attitude of the English. 

Mr. Spetitacy. We were well received. We had been acquainted 
with those people for years. There was no more discrimination or 
attempt to get American territory, because there was an arrange-. 
ment made soon after that that in cases of nonpayment of rentals, 
etc., the different companies would not jump one another’s leases. 

Mr. Kearrut. What did the English do with reference to Ameri- 
can employees? 

Mr. Spretuacy. They discharged them all with one exception, I 
think. Mr. Haves, who had formerly been the head of the Geologi- 
cal Survey of the United States—they had secured his services and 
he had made a magnificent organization for them down there. Their 
field foremen and quite a large number of their office men were 
Americans. As I say, with the exception of one superintendent 
these were discharged. I know that to be a fact, because I went up 
with a newspaper man when they came back and they denied that 
such an order had been in effect, and the newspaper man drew a 
copy of that order from his pocket and exhibited it, and it con- 
fused them very much, because notice had been received from Mr. 
Roy, I think that is the name, that there was absolutely nothing in 
it as to Americans being discriminated against. 

Mr. Kearrut. Who was the American consul at Tampico at the 
time of the incident? 

Mr. SreLLacy. Mr. Miller. 

Mr. Kearrut. From whom did he get notice of the landing of 
troops at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Sretuacy. I think from the fact it was posted on the military 
headquarters of the Carrancistas. In fact, up to date, he has never 
received any notice that the troops landed at Vera Cruz officially. 

Mr. Kearrci. No notice was given to the consul or other Ameri- 
can officials at Tampico that Vera Cruz was to be taken? 

Mr. SreLLacy. No, sir. 

Mr. KerarruL. What do you know of the suppression of news of 
the incidents occurring there? 

Mr. Spretitacy. We sent a committee on to Washington to state 
the facts before the President and make our statement of the case. 
The President then or never did receive a committee of American 
citizens from Mexico. Mr. Bryan, however, received the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Krarrot. What was Mr. Bryan’s attitude about the matter? 

Mr. Spetxacy. Well, his attitude was that Americans should get 
out of Mexico. That was about all. He did not seem to be ac- 
quainted with the circumstances or the conditions there. In fact, 
Mr. Turner, one of the committee, told me that in looking for Tam- 
pico on the map he Jooked a couple of hundred miles south of Vera 
Cruz, until it was pointed out where Tampico was. And I under- 
stand Secretary Daniels understood Tampico was right facing the 
Gulf; but they received no satisfaction or encouragement other than 
to get out of the country, and the permission finally that a great 
many of those properties—when the oi] is shut in the oi] runs on 
the ground and there is a menace to the country if it is set on 
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fire, and they permitted some of the people to go back by signing 
that paper I told you about. Others they permitted to go to their 
homes by using money which had been passed by Congress, and I 
noticed on the head of each of those tickets they were stamped 
“ Charity ticket.” 

If I might suggest, the first trouble and first difficulty fell on 
the American colonists. We were rather new to the oil country 
at that time. If I am right, and I think I am, Consul Miller 
told me at that time there were about 3,500 Americans in the farm- 
ing districts around there who got their mail at Tampico. They 
staved on their farms until their crops were taken, their horses 
stolen, their cattle killed, and finally they came into Tampico as 
paupers. I think I saw in one bunch about 118 with not only the 
children barefoot but old gray-haired men barefoot and without 
hats or coats. They were taken care of by the oil companies. There 
is a sample. There were formerly 3,500 Americans getting their 
mail at Tampico, and there are now probably 150. Those were the 
main sufferers. 

Mr. KrarroL. They were colonists around Tampico? 

Mr. Spetuacy. Yes, sir; right in territory adjoining and tributary 
to Tampico. 

Mr. Kearrun. Are you connected in any way with the Association 
of American Oil Companies operating in that region? 

Mr. Spetuacy. I went up there once, shortly after their organiza- 
tion was formed, and enrolled five names with the sum of $5, just 
to show my sympathy, just with the object of enlightening the 
people of the United States of the situation of Americans in Mexico, 
and they said that was the object. I have never been there since 
and have never taken any active interest in it. 

Mr. Kerarrun. Are you acquainted with Emiliano Nafarrate? 

Mr. SreLLacy. Only by hearsay. I have seen him in Tampico. 

Mr. Kearruu. What was his position in Tampico? 

Mr. SreLLacy. He was the commander of the Carrancista forces 
in Tampico, later at Matamoros, and back to Tampico again. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you remember a decree that he issued in 1916 
providing that laborers should be paid and merchandise should be 
sold on the basis of Mexican gold and that Mexican paper money 
should circulate at an arbitrary value fixed by him, regardless of 
the commercial value of the paper money, and that the hours and 
price of labor should be as fixed by him? Do you remember a decree 
of that kind? 

Mr. Sprervacy. I remember it in a general way, more particularly 
that he claimed the right to fix the hours and price of labor to be 
paid. I remember that more distinctly than the other parts of his 
decree. 

Mr. Kerarron. Do you remember that he called in the oil com- 
panies and they agreed to accept that decree? 

Mr. Speviacy. The oi] companies did, I think, all of them—most 
of them—or the big companies. | 

Mr. Kerarrcn. Do you remember a statement addressed to the 
President of the United States that was drawn up there at that time 
by a large number of independent operators? 

Mr. Sretuacy. Yes, sir; I remember signing that statement. 
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Mr. KeEaRFUL. You signed that declaration of independence, did 
you? 

Mr. SreLLacy. If you call it that; yes. 

Mr. KrarFUL. It is set out in the testimony of Mr. Buckley at 
page 833. 

Mr. Speuuacy. Yes; we held a meeting at the Country Club and 
drew up those resolutions and they were sent to the border by a 
special messenger and sent to Washington. We then secured the 
signatures of those who were present and started to secure the signa- 
tures of the different companies and others interested. They prac- 
tically all refused, and even some of those who had signed their 
names on the spur of the moment—one at least—I know a correspond- 
ent of a newspaper in the United States there and requested that 
his name be taken off the list. 

Mr. KearruL. Do you remember this paragraph in that statement: 

“We beg to advise the American Government that we will not 
obey the decree that seeks to regulate contractual relations where 
Americans are involved, and that we will not obey the provisons of 
the decree in which an arbitrary value is placed on the paper peso. 
To do so would be equivalent to abandoning our property.” 

Mr. Spetuacy. Yes, sir; I remember that. 

Mr. Kearrunt. Do you remember also that this declaration was sent 
to Gen. Nafarrate? 

Mr. Spetuacy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kerarrcy. What effect did that have upon the enforcement of 
his decree? 

Mr. SreLLacy. Well, I remember that the climax came at the time 
when he arrested an American, a building contractor, and placed him 
in jail because he would not agree to that decree. After this man still 
refusing to obey he began to count wages back and until he insisted 
he should pay those wages and those hours for, I think, several 
months prior to the time the decree was issued, and the man still 
Aa firm, and Nafarrate finally let him go with a kind of a half 
apology. 

Mr. KrarFfUL. That was after this declaration had been served on 
Gen. Nafarrate? 

Mr. SreLLacyY. Yes, sir; he released him. 

Mr. Kearrct. Did he hold the oil companies to their agreement 
notwithstanding? 

Mr. SreLLACY. I don’t know. I suppose he did if they agreed to 
the decree. I don’t remember a great many of the details. 

Mr. Kearrct. Do you have any knowledge of criminal assaults 
upon nuns? 

Mr. SreLLacy. The only bunch that came through Tampico—and 
I was not there present; my friends told me—came from up near 

orreon, and George Klein told me the Mother Superior was an 
Irish-American or Irish, I have forgotten which, and the stories were 
revolting. They had a school up there for children and Mr. Klein 
told me later his information was they suffered the same thing. 
The workingmen mostly raised a couple of thousand dollars and sent 
the sisters on to Galveston. 

_ At Vera Cruz, I am sure of the fact that Father Joyce, chaplain 
in the Navy at that time, made a statement that there were 96 sisters 
who had been abused by these people, 32 had become mothers, and a 
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great many of the hospitals were full of these women through the 
country, and a great many of them killed in the interior, but we have 
not any actual facts as to that, except the affidavits Father Kelly 
secured. They were pretty hard to secure. Col. Roosevelt cried 
when he heard that. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did any of those people come through Tampico? 

Mr. Spettacy. One crowd of them. It was the most pitiful thing 
I ever heard of, I think. I can’t tell it. | 

Mr. Krarrci. Please proceed to state the circumstances so far as 
you know them. 

Mr. SeeLLacy. Well, it was the same; there have been 100,000 of 
their own girls who have suffered the same fate and two dozen Amer- 
ican women, probably more Americans. for a great many of them 
do not pabligh their misfortune and their country’s shame. The 
sisters called on God to help them, and they said. “ There is no 
God,” some of them. The mother superior, an old woman, told 
me some of the sisters had just come up from that way and the 
stories they told were too horrible to relate, and she, one of the most 
charitable-minded women in the world, says, “ If our President can 
stop this, and don’t, I don’t see how God will permit him to live.” 

I want to say here I am no different from all the boys down there, 
but I came up and I got a Springfield and 1,000 rounds of ammuni- 
tion and had them planted on the border for two years. I was ready 
to go in with anyone, with any decent Mexicans or Americans, 
whether it is against the laws or not, and I stand ready to do the 
same thing to-day, and every 100 per cent American in Tampico and 
Mexico would stand ready and be glad to do it. There are thousands 
of those boys right on their toes on the border ready to go over if vou 
will shut your eves and say “Sic ’em.” It isn’t a case of inter- 
vention with them: it is a case of our women being killed, our flag 
torn to pieces. We don’t know the meaning of the word “ interven- 
tion ” and don’t care for it. 

Mr. Krarrtn. Where are your property interests now? 

Mr. Speiiacy. In the Tampico district. and if one of those com- 
pames accused of propaganda would open their mouths and lay 
their cards on the table and let their people tell their stories, in- 
stead of looking on the effect it would have on their stock, there 
would be a great many more facts brought out here. They haven't 
begun a propaganda. There is only one greater crime than publish- 
ing false propaganda, and that is withholding true propaganda, and 
it is full of it. | 

Mr. Krearrun. Do vou think the oi! companies are opposed to hav- 
ing the truth brought out? 

Mr. Spectacy. They have been until the present. when Mr. Car- 
ranza came out and threatened to confiscate their property. Now 
they are willing to whisper the facts. There is only one man who 
cared, and he is one of the most charitable men that ever lived, but 
he has his company’s interests to look after, I suppose, like the rest 
of them. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you think the employees of the oil companies 
would be willing to come to this country in a body and tel] the truth 
if the ot] companies would pay their expenses and permit them to 
come? 

Mr. SreLLacy. I am positive they would. although they risk their 
lives, but the boys down there are willing to risk it. If their com- 
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panies would tell them to come and tell their stories, they would come 
almost unanimously, I think. But as it is they tell me now when 
these bandits attack them, one of the boys—Tom Allen particularly— 
he said he was so enraged when most of them had gone through the 
camp and there were only three left, and they had a revolver, he 
was so enraged he wanted to take the revolver and kill them, but 
he said, “ What is the use? If I kill them it is a Carrancista soldier 
I kill, and if they get away they were bandits.” 

There have been some bandits, but the boys know the robberies 
and the outrages are done by the Carrancista soldiers, and when the 
United States Government says “ We will protect property but not 
lives” and when the boys get tired of this and come to Tampico, 
Consul Miller says to them, “ Go back. You are doing as good work 
as the boys in the trenches.” Tom Allen says, “ a a damn sight 
Letter. They get a chance to fight but we can’t.” But they went 
back. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do the oil companies suppress the facts in regard 
to the robberies and outrages committed by Carrancista soldiers? 

Mr. Spetiacy. Oh, yes; the oil companies and the American Gov- 
ernment did that right along until lately. You can’t get the news 
in your papers. Indeed, two men told me they tried to get this in 
the papers and the Associated Press says, “ There is a kind of cen- 
sorship over Mexican news.” 

They can talk about propaganda and the suppression of it. Our 
Government has suppressed the truth, and if a committee like this 
can give out æ few facts they should do it. Most of the companies 
are opposed to taking the chances. All I have got in the world is in 
there, but I will take a chance, and if they will take the chance and 
come out and tell these things, then if the American Government 
don’t take things in hand, take them in hand themselves. 

Mr. Kearrou. How could ,they take things in hand themselves? 

Mr. Spetuacy. As the captain of one of the American gunboats 
said to me one day, he said, “ Why in the world, with as many 
Americans as you have here, don’t you do like they did in Panama? 
Why can’t you take Tampico?” I said, “ Roosevelt isn’t President.” 

Mr. KrarruL. What is the reason for the attitude of the oil com- 

panies in suppressing the facts about outrages and robberies of 
Carrancista soldiers? 
- Mr. SreLLacy. Well, the main reason, I am afraid, was that they 
were making money; the second was that they consider the facts 
were so plain and so well known to our Government that ultimately 
their property must be protected. But the opinion has become gen- 
eral through the country and through Mexico that there is no pro- 
tection for American property. I don’t care so much for that, but 
it reminds me that I was through Peru and Brazil this summer, 
end whenever they would state they wanted foreign capital to come 
in their country, and particularly American capital, I used to look 
at them suspiciously, because I thought they felt American capital 
was easily confiscated. We have had some protection during the 
war. because they had to have the oil. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is it true, as stated by Mr. Buckley. that operators 
in that region of Mexico must either bribe or fight, and that the 
cil companies, not being willing to fight, adopted the alternative of 
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Mr. Spetiacy. I am sure of that. The United States Government 
on this side of the bridge and the Mexican Government on the other 
side of the bridge seeing to it that you get no arms in there; you 
can’t fight. There have been some arms smuggled in, but you cant 
fight. I could go into more details on that which I am positive are 
facts, but I hope these companies will make those statements, as 
they positively could. 

Mr. Kearron. You think the bribery is not because they want to 
bribe, but because they are compelled to do so in order to continue 
their business? 

Mr. SreLLacy. Oh, certainly. No one voluntarily stands for any 
extra expense. 

Mr. KearFrun. The bribery, as I understand it, consists of paying 
Carrancista officers and agents to do what they ought to do in ac- 
cordance with their duty under the law without payment? 

Mr. Spetuacy. That is the common talk through the district. 
Now, those boys down there with their books and their facts can 
probably prove that. I can only say it is the general belief. 

Mr. Kearrut. The bribery is not resorted to for the purpose of 
getting anything they are not justly entitled to, but simply to get 
some relief from impossible conditions? 

Mr. Spetuacy. Oh, yes; it is absolutely necessary. And another 
thing, there is undoubtedly an antagonism between the Americans 
and the Carrancistas. The Carrancistas are the most unpopular 
people in that country, even with their own people, and our boys, 
who have had their friends murdered, don’t like them a little bit, 
and the Carrancistas show every contempt, as a general thing, for 
Americans. But I can say this for Pelaez, on the other hand, that 
it has been quite otherwise. He was our friend during the war; 
would not permit any propaganda of any kind in the district; would 
chase out any persons that there seemed to be any suspicion were 
there for that purpose. And one of the boys in camp told me some 
years ago that he was present when Pelaez said, “If the Americans 
will land in this oil district and give them protection, I will not fight 
them; I will retire.” And one of his best fighting men said, “ Retire; 
I’ll stay here and carry water for them.” So I know the feelings 
of Pelaez and his people are not anti-American. 

KearFrut. Do you know how much the American oil com- 
panies are paying the Carranza Government in taxes and otherwise? 

Mr. Spetuacy. No; I do not know the figures. It is increasing 
all the time. i 

Mr. KrarroL. Is there any other matter of interest which you can 
think of which you can state? 

Mr. SreLLacy. I do not know, Mr. Chairman. I do not like this 
accusation which is being made here about this propaganda that 
is being made in favor of the American oil companies, because I 
know from the start there it was the rural population that was the 
main sufferers, and not only at Tampico, but through all Mexico. 
It has finally concentrated in the oil region, because there is about 
the only district where there is any American capital which is in 
operation. But along the border, and particularly through there, 
it is generally known that some papers in Texas—I have not the 
facts for it—but the papers speak for themselves, that they are 
being subsidized by the Carrancistas to not publish the facts, and 
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when we find any American going into Mexico and stating facts 
against American intervention or Americans righting of these 
wrongs, and in favor of the Carrancista Government, we know in 
cur own hearts they can not as Americans state those facts and 
believe them. We have had one witness here, only speaking in a 
pours way until I can find the proof, who is said to have peddled 
uis interests along the border in favor of the Carrancistas, but I 
have only the statements of two men for that, and I won’t make 
any further statement until I can get these two men and get their 
statements. But if you could send some one—and I will contribute 
to the expense of it—if you can send some man who can not be 
bought, like Sam G. Blythe, or some one like him, who would go 
there and report the truth—I can speak for every oil man—that 
he would contribute to the expense of that, because if any news- 
paperman goes in there he can make more money from Carranza 
than from any publisher outside, if he will misstate the case. 

Mr. Kearrcut. Do you think that has been the controlling motive 
of the men who have gone down into Mexico and come back and pub- 
lished propaganda against the American operators and in favor of 
the Carrancistas ? | 

Mr. Sreuuacy. I am forced to that belief by one of two things, 
irl that they have not investigated or they are not reporting 
truths. 

Mr. Kearrout. And you think also that the question is very far 
from being an oil question; that is, the question of American rights? 

Mr. Speuiacy. Altogether. It applies to Americans in every part 
of the country. You see, however, Aaa operators now are con- 
fined to a very small strip and attention is drawn to it on that ac- 
count, but I came up around Cananea, and around there, whatever 
is said there, I wish to say that Carranza’s orders are being paid but 
very little attention to. Oil men have told me they get their orders 
from Carranza and take it to the governor, and if he didn’t tear it up 
he would write something insulting on it, telling him he was running 
Vera Cruz. One of the boys told me they got messages going over 
the wire to Calles trying to get him to give Carcanzs a portion of the 
plunder he was receiving from the Cananea mines up there, but it 
was impossible up to the time he left for them to get anything from 
the governor. 

Then the colonel refuses to obey the governor, the captain does as 
he pleases, the corporals and privates run on their own accounts. 
Anybody who investigates Mexico will find those to be facts and not 
exaggerations. So I can not understand an American not finding 
these conditions. They might go into Mexico City and not find these 
conditions, but if they go where they exist they are forced to these 
conclusions and to the view that we must go in there. If we did go 
in and straighten things out, it would be of the greatest benefit to 
75 per cent of the Mexican people if we should take them and make 
thein a part of this Government. We might do that, but it would be 
a mighty big task and it would not be to our interests to do anything 
of that kin You can look at Texas, Arizona, California, and see 
what annexation has done for them, and then look at Mexico. And 
there are many of these Mexicans who wish we would come in and 
annex them. Two of the finest Mexicans that I know told me awhile 
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ago, “ While we would not dare to preach it in Mexico, the best thing 
for our country is annexation. We know it has gone too far for us 
to get Mexico in proper shape and make it an independent govern- 
ment—things have gone too long for anything but to have Americans 
take our country, it would be the best thing for us.” I know these 
Indians down there and in a couple of years they would be chesty 
because they belonged to such a fine Government, and the country is 
full of orators who would come to Washington and join the orators 
here and everything would be peaceful. But it has gone too far. 
And another thing, the longer it goes the harder it will be. 

When I first went there there was not one of these peons who now 
constitute this rabble of any army who knew which end of a gun to 
put to his shoulder, but they have been shooting and firing until 
some of them are pretty good shots now, and the longer it goes on 
the worse it will get. I understand there is a program for reorgan- 
izing the army and in less than six months there will be 2,000 officers 
of a foreign government in there. I see that Carranza is reforming 
his army, and possibly that is so. If you feed ‘and train those 
fellows they will make a formidable army. They have never had 
enough arms and munitions, but if they get plenty of arms and 
munitions they will make a formidable army. There is a sort of 
fatalism with them. They will run, and then they will turn around 
and line up to be shot, and smoke cigarettes and say “Adios.” They 
have been used to that for generations. | 

I think that is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. KrarruL. The committee is very much obliged to you, Mr. 
Spellacy. 

(Witness excused.) 

(Whereupon, at 3.05 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned till 
Monday, January 12, 1920, at 2 o’clock p. m.) 


Testimony taken at El Paso, Tex., December 22, 1919, by Maj. 
Dan M. Jackson, in pursuance of an order of the subcommittee of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate: 

Mrs. Susan A. Moore, being duly sworn, testified as follows: 


By Maj. Dan M. Jackson: 


ee Will you state your name to the stenographer?—A. Susan A. 
oore. 
Q. You are the widow of John J. Moore?—A. Yes, sir. 
- Q. Where is vour residence, Mrs. Moore?—A. I don’t know just 
what vou mean by that. 
Q. Where do you live now?—A. At the Paso del Norte Hotel. 
Q. Did you formerly live in Columbus, N. Mex.?—A. Yes, sir. 
Q. For what length of time?—A. Five years. 
Q. Do you recollect when you moved there?—A. 18th of Decem- 
r, 1912. 
Q. Did you and Mr. Moore have any children?—A. No, sir. 
Q. When did Mr. Moore die?—A. 9th of March, 1916. 
Q. Will you kindly relate the circumstances attending his death?— 
A. Now, do you want a little previous to the raid; what happened? 
J. Yes?—A. Sometime previous to the raid there had been a num- 
ber of reports to the effect that Villa was going to raid Columbus, 
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and there were also a number of strange Mexicans in town. say, for 
about a week beforehand. On the day before the raid, after I had had 
my Spanish lesson, the young lady said to me: * Mrs. Moore, you are 
not afraid of Villa?” I said, “No; and you?” She said, “ No; I 
have no fear, but my mother and my brother have very much fear.” 
There were two Mexican women in the store the same afternoon, and 
one of them said to the other. “ Do vou think there is any truth in the 
report that Villa will raid Columbus?” and one of them shrugged 
her shoulders and said, “No.” After they went out I said to Mr. 
Moore, “ Do you think there is any danger? ” and he just smiled. A 
little later I was sitting in the back end of the store doing some lace 
work, and a customer entered. I got up to wait on him; as I got 
within about 12 feet there was a cold chill swept over me. I looked 
up at him; I saw he was a small man with dark eves, black mus- 
tache. He had on one of these high-class Mexican hats, and I thought 
to myself, “ He must be a lieutenant in the Mexican Army,” and I 
asked him what he wished in Spanish, and he said, “ Pantaloons.” 
I was a little bit uncomfortable all the time I was waiting on him 
because I felt he was looking at me continually. I did not look at 
him any more until I handed him the change, and I took a good look 
at him again because I thought if it was ever necessary to know him 
again I would recognize him, and he smiled and took his change, 
and I could feel his eyes on me all the time. As he passed out he 
gave Mr. Moore a very earnest look. I asked Mr. Moore if he no- 
ticed him, and he said, “ Yes.” I said,“ He must be a Mexican ofh- 
cer.” Between that time and 6, which was about 4 o clock, I was de- 
bating in my mind whether it would be better to stay in town that 
night or go out to our country home a mile and a half southwest of 
Columbus. I decided it would be better to go out there because if 
they did come in they would raid the stores and hotels, and I thought 
he would hardly come out of his way for just one family. We went 
home between 6 and 7, and we stopped at Mr. Moore's cousin's, Earl 
Moore, half a mile from our home, and I said to Mr. Earl, “ You 
want to look out; they. say Villa is coming to-night sure,” and he 
laughed and said it would tickle him to death. 

Q. Who was Col. Moore?—A. Earl Moore, a cousin of Mr. Moore. 
The next morning, as he made his escape through the back window 
and was crawling on his hands and knees to the barn, he thought of 
What I said. They took two horses from him, but he was not hurt 
anv. About 10 o’clock I stepped out on the porch 

Q. At night?—A. Yes, sir: at night. And listened a while, and 
I cid not hear anything, and I stepped out into the vard, and it was 
a beautiful moonlight night as I ever saw. clear as crystal. I 
could not see or hear anything. and I went back in the house rather 
reassured. Before retiring I laid out a heavy, long coat, just in case 
I should need it. We retired about 11. I studied about the situa- 
tion for an hour and went to sleep. About 4.30, I should think, in 
the morning I was awakened by some shots, and I laid still and 
listened; then directly I heard a number of shots, and I thought: 
“That is a machine gun,” and in a little while I heard some more 
shots from this machine gnn. I did not hear anv noise around the 
honse. so I hurriedly awoke Mr. Moore. I said to him: “ Look, 
Villa has come in, and he is burning the town.” He looked out. We 
were on the sleeping porch facing town. He said: “ You are right; 
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we had better get dressed.” We hurriedly dressed in the dark so 
as not to attract any attention by making a light; then we went to 
the front of the house and listened and looked; not seeing or hear- 
ing anything, we drew the blinds within 6 inches of the bottom of 
the window, so we could see out without being seen; then we went to 
the back of the house, and Mr. Moore stood at the pantry window, 
screening his body, and just put his head over so he could see, and 
I got up in front of the window, and he said to me: “ If I were you 
I would not stand directly in front of the window; you might be 
hit by a stray shot, or some one might see you.” I then went to the 
kitchen and sat down opposite the little kitchen table and watched 
the burning of the town through the kitchen window. From time 
to time I would go in where he was, and on one of those occasions I saw 
a dark object coming down the road. We watched it come to the 
front, and we decided it was a man on horseback. He was coming 
just as fast as he could come and did not even look toward the house. 
We watched him until he was well by, and then went back, and in 
a little while there were two more Mexicans on horseback come down, 
and they rode past. | 

I don’t know why, but I watched the crowds come by, and then there 
were five and seven and nine, and as we watched these all pass I said 
to Mr. Moore: “ Maybe we had better go to the mesquite bushes and 
hide.” I says: “Some of these fellows may take a notion to come 
in.” He says: “ No; I don’t think so; we have always been good to 
them, have harmed none of them, and carried them on our books; 
we have nothing to fear.” We went back then to the back of the 
house, looked up the road, and I saw a large number coming down. 
We went to the front of the house. J counted 17. These stopped 
right in front of the house; a number of them got off their horses. 
There was a group that stopped beside the well and was looking at 
the top of the water. I again said to Mr. Moore: “I wonder if any 
of them will come in.” He said: “No; I just think they want some 
water.” I then looked out of the north window at . Walker's 

nte, at the beginning of our land. There was a man on a white 
for with a cape coat. He looked down the road to these men and 
motioned to them and then motioned to Mrs. Walker’s house, and a 
number of them, about 10 I suppose, went over and began rapping 
on the door and looked in the windows. I glanced up toward town, 
and I saw that the road was thick with them, and they were break- 
ing from town just like a sandstorm; I guess the entire army was com- 
ing that way. It seemed to me like a quarter of a mile on either 
side of the house the road was filled with men. This man on the 
white horse; I looked back at him; then he motioned again toward 
our house, and there were 40 or 50 all around the gate, opened the 
gate and began pouring into the yard. Mr. Moore said to me: “ We 
had better get in the dining room; we will have better protection.” 
I hurriedly stepped to the dining room and then heard these men 
come up on the porch. They tried the door, which was locked, and 
then one of the leaders, who had been leaning on the fence previously 
looking at the water and house, he took the butt end of his gun and 
smashed in the west bedroom window. 

When I heard the crash I stepped where I could see, and I saw 
him just in the act of entering. Mr. Moore then opened the door. 
This leader came around, came in, and was followed by a number of 
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men, just as many as could come into the house, and he said some- 
thing to Mr. Moore, which I did not hear, and Mr. Moore said no. 
Then this man looked across Mr. Moore’s right shoulder at me and 
said something else, which I did not hear. Mr. Moore again said no. 
Then this leader raised his gun and shot, and others raised their 
sabers, and a few began shooting and stabbing him. He made one 
rush for his gun, which stood right at the corner of the door, and 
they blocked his way, prevented him from getting it, and closed 
right around him. Just then I heard a number of steps on the back 
porch. The kitchen and dining-room doors were not locked, and a 
second later the dining-room door opened and the same Mexican 
who had been in the store the day before purchasing a pair of 32 
overalls came in, with his gun just about on a level with my heart, 
and he said to me, “Gold, money.” I told him in Spanish there was: 
no money here; the money was in the bank in Columbus. I told him. 
to take anything that he wanted, only to leave us. He then saw a. 
ring on my finger—my wedding ring. I started to put up my hand— 
show him my hands. He came around in front of me, grabbed hold 
of my hand, and started to take off this ring. The house was filled 
with Mexicans then from all sides, and one of his men stepped up 
and grabbed me by the right wrist and another one by the left. This, 
I knew, was very tight. I had my doubts whether they could get it 
off. I had tried it the day before with a silk string; and thought they 
would cut my finger off, so I tried to help them get off my ring. As 
I did, he noticed two rings on my right hand, so he started to take 
these off. They were quite bent I started to help him. 

I looked out to see how Mr. Moore was getting along. He was 
about halfway across the porch and he was surrounded by these men, 
and the left side of his face was all bloody; there was blood all over 
him. I knew he was either dying or just at the point of dying— 
staggering. They got the two rings off then, and they started in on 
the other hand, and I looked out again and I saw Mr. Moore on the 
front steps. I knew then that he was absolutely killed. One man 
was taking off his rings, another man had his watch in his hand, 
and they were taking his clothes. I thought at that time that to 
save myself I would either have to outwit them or startle them, and 
the thought came to me to scream, and just as the wedding ring was 
leaving the last joint of my finger I screamed twice, and at the same 
time I looked toward Mr. Moore to attract. their attention away from 
me to him, and their hold loosened on my wrist just a little. I gave 
one big jerk and jerked away from them. I pushed the dining-room 
door open, and I was shot at in the kitchen. There is a big hole 
there now about that big around. I ran across the porch, and as I 
stepped down I looked out toward the garage, and there were a number 
of Mexicans around the garage, and when they saw me they shouted, 
“ Senora, senora, mira.” and began laughing. The camp was about 
a mile from home, and I started to see if I could run there. I ran 
just as fast as I could. When I got within, say, about 100 yards— 
the bullets were flying very fast all the time—and I felt a sensation 
in my right leg. I knew I had been struck. I went ahead. In about 
50 vards from there I fell. I knew I must not lay still, because it 
would mean certain death. so I got up again and went a little ways 
farther. and mv right leg buckled up on me and I fell again. I got 
up again and went as well as I could, rather slowly. I had to kind 
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of hop on one leg and carried my wounded leg. The fence was 
about—we had 20 acres inclosed—the fence, I think, was about 100 
yards from where I was then. I thought if I could only get over the 
fence I would be so much safer. 

I got up to the fence, and then went to get on the other side. I 
thought that would be impossible, because it was a rabbit-proof 
fence, buried about a foot in the ground; on the top was three 
barbed wires; I did not see how I could climb it; I knew I did not 
have strength enough to dig in with just my hands, but I tried, and 
I got over the fence without even catching any of my clothes; I 
fell right down side of the fence; I laid still a little while; the 
shots were coming just as fast as they could come; I looked back 
and saw that the house was almost surrounded by Mexicans in 
great numbers, and there were, I guess, 50 or more guns pointed in 
my direction, all shooting. There was a cluster of mesquite bushes 
about 25 feet from me; I thought if I could get over there and 
crawl under the mesquite bush and cover myself up with the dark 
coat they might think I was dead and stop shooting; I was unable 
to get up at all, so I dragged myself on my left side over to these 
bushes and got in around them as well as I could, and I had on a 
white waist and a gray skirt, and covered myself up so nobody 
would see that I was a woman, and turned my face in the other 
direction. I reached down; I felt that my clothes were all saturated 
with blood; it kind of sickened me. I thought, “ Well, my time 
has come.” I closed my eyes, and prayed, and was unconscious for 
the first time in my life. Later I was aroused by the sound of 
horses’ hoofs. and I looked up and I saw the United States Cavalry; 
the Thirteenth Cavalry come across the corner of the 20 acres. I 
looked down at the house; I saw there was no one down there at all. 

I then took out my handkerchief and reached as high as I could 
and hung it on a mesquite bush and called and waived. Directly I 
saw three horsemen turn out in my direction. As they came up 
I recognized Capt. Smyzer, with a private on either side. As they 
came up he said, “ Why, it is a woman,” and he said, “ My God, 
Mrs. Moore.” He asked me if I was hurt, and I said, “ Yes; Captain, 
I am shot,” but I said, “I can wait if you will go down to the house 
and see what you can do for Mr. Moore; they have killed him, and 
you will find him on the front porch.” He said, “ But we must do 
something for you first.” I said, “I am only shot in the leg; I can 
wait; I would rather you, would go down and take care of him.” 
He then said to the private on the right, “Get the ambulance.” 
This man almost turned his horse over in his haste, and he said, 
“All right, Mrs. Moore, we will go down and take care of Mr. Moore; 
we are chasing the bandits into Old Mexico, and we will have to 
hurry.” I A “All right.” I watched them until they got down 
to the house, and I thought the ambulance would soon be there, and 
my leg was paining me terribly then and bleeding very freely, 
so I tore my petticoat ruffle and bound myself both above and below 
the wound. I closed my eyes again, and was unconscious. Just at 
the time I was very cold, too. It was early morning and very cold. 
I closed my eyes, thinking the ambulance would soon be there and 
I would be all right. A little later on I was aroused by pain in my 
leg. I looked out and I saw a number of the United States boys 
scouting, with their guns drawn. I raised up and motioned to them, 
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and one of the boys came over to me and he said, “ Mrs. Moore, you 
raised your face just in time; I thought you were a Mexican, and 
was going to finish him.” He said, “ I never dreamed of you being 
way out here.” 

A number of them rushed up then, and two then pulled off their 
coats and made a bed for me, and Sergt. Johnson, he just cut my 
clothes right down and gave me first aid to the ae and when 
this was finished Lieut. Castleman, who was officer of the day, came 
up, and he asked if the ambulance had not arrived yet; some one said 
““No.” He said: “See that it gets here at once.” He said: “ Have 
patience, Mrs. Moore; we ure very busy this morning; you will be 
taken care of just as soon as we can.” I said: “All right.” At this 
point there was a woman—Mrs. Maud Hawks Wright came up, and 
she was dressed in a coarse linen dress with a little Dutch bonnet, 
and was very, very dirty. However, I was glad to see a woman, 
especially an American, and she came up to me and said she had been 
a prisoner of Villa for nine days. I looked at her; she looked like 
she was hungry to me. I asked her if she had had any breakfast. 
She said: “No.” I told her when we got to town to go to any of 
these restaurants and get whatever she wanted and have it charged 
to me, and I asked her to stay with me and go to town with me in 
the ambulance, which she did. When they started to lift me to put 
me in the ambulance they thought my leg was broken or something, 
so they dug up a fence post and bound it to the right side of my 
body, so as to lift me easier. I had them bring a mattress from my 
home and put in the ambulance. I was taken to headquarters, where 
Dr. Cummings, an Army doctor, began dressing my wound. I was 
then taken up to the Hoover Hotel. As they passed through town 
I raised up sufficiently to see the hotel, Lemon & Rumney’s store, 
and Juan Sevilla’s home and some other buildings in ruins. I also 
saw a large number of Mexicans, dead Mexicans—dead and wounded 
Mexicans. As we passed the store I noticed the windows were all 
smashed in; the store was raided. 

I arrived at the Hoover Hotel about 10.15; I had three nurses; 
all that night the town was heavily patrolled. The guard outside 
of my window told me if I could sleep to do so, he would see that no 
one got there.. The Hoover Hotel—the floors were just covered with 
men that night, and women came there for protection and to spend 
the night. Friday, the next day, there was a great deal of excite- 
ment, as some one reported that the Mexicans were starting and were 
coming back. I was carried from the front room, in which I was, 
back to Mrs. Hoover’s room, covered with a mattress, apd my nurse 
covered herself as well as she could. I was at the Heover Hotel 
Thursday and Friday, and Saturday I was put aboard the El Paso 
train, the same train on which the dead bodies were taken for El 
Paso. Mr. Moore’s body was taken to the Peak establishment, as I 
decided to have him taken back to his home at Bucyrus, Ohio. 
told them I wanted to accompany him; they told me that was impos- 
sible; but I told them to get me a ticket and make preparations, I 
had decided to go. I was taken to the big hospital here, Hotel Dieu, 
where I was again treated, and was there the rest of Saturday and 
Sunday, and Monday I was taken to the train and put aboard on a 
stretcher for Ohio. I had just one change to make at Chicago, and 
that was made with difficulty, because I had to be taken in and out 
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of the window, and at the latter part of the journey I had to be 
turned about every five minutes, I was in such pain. When they got 
within about two blocks of the depot at Bucyrus I looked out of the 
window, and I saw a funeral procession; this was Mr. Moore. My 
train cut the procession right in two. This was as near as I got to 
uttend the funeral. 

Q. Now, Mrs. Moore, what business was your husband engaged in 
at Columbus?—A. Merchandise, dry goods. 

Q. Approximately, what was the amount of stock he carried 
on ?—A. Well, we had a stock, I should think, about $10,000 or 

12,000. 

Q. General merchandise?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You had. been engaged in business there since 1912?—A. Yes, 
sir. Mr. Moore had a partner, Mr. Peck. I said to him one day, 
“ What is the use of dividing the profits as long as we are going to 
stay out here in this awful country?” I says, “ We can take it our- 
selves, and be through that much sooner.” I said, “I will be your 
partner.” He laughed and said, “ No; I don’t want. you to.” I said, 
“ Well, you can use my name; we can get through that much sooner.” 
So I said, “I will tell you what you do, let him buy us out or we will 
buy them out—him and Mrs. Peck.” So it fell our lot to buy them 
out, and the firm became Moore & Moore then. I did not do anything 
in the store. I just loafed down there a good deal, because it was 
more agreeable than staying at home. 

You owned a merchandise business in the town of Columbus?— 
A. Yes, sir. At the time we took it over we owed the bank money, 
and we owed quite a bit for merchandise, and things were not paid 
up, were not cleared up. I was absolutely helpless, so I gave a power 
of attorney, and I was away for—let me see—March, April and May; 
returned to Columbus the latter part of May. I was very unhappy 
up there. I did not think I would ever see this part of the country 
again. But I decided if I ever paid out the debt—got out clear—I 
would have to come back and see how things were going. I came 
back, and things were not going right. I was not being treated alto- 
gether fairly, and I knew then—I knew I would just never get out of 
debt if I did not take charge myself, so I revoked my power of 
attorney, and on the 14th of June I took entire charge of the store, 
and I conducted the business up until March 3 of this year. Al this 
time I had to live in the back end of the store, with a revolver under 
my pillow and another one up in the front end of the store. During 
these three years there have been a number of reports to the effect that 
Villa was comjng back, so I just lived in fear all the time; I was 
afraid of a nervous breakdown. 

Q. You owned about a twelve thousand stock of merchandise. 
Where was your residence in reference to the town of Columbus ?— 
A. A mile and a half southwest of the town. 

Q. A mile and a half southwest ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How far were you from the border?—A. Mile and a half. 

Q. When did you first learn that your husband was dead, Mrs. 
Moore?—A. Before I left the house; J could see him. 

Q. You say he was shot and stabbed?—A. Shot and stabbed, and 
his body was just mutilated. They did not let me see him after- 
wards; they did not let his sister know. I know because I just saw 
what they were doing. 
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Q. Do you know whether or not there was a post mortem on his 
body there?—A. I don’t know. 

Q. Was his body prepared for burial there or here?—A. I think 
something must have been done there to get it to E] Paso, and then 
taken to Peak’s establishment, and then further taken to West & Co. 
there, and was further fixed up. 

Q. This was on what day in March?—A. March 9, 1916. | 
Q. You stated in your preliminary statement that you had ha 
some notice or warning of a raid?—A. Yes, there were a number 

of reports. 

Q. Ma’am?—A. I would say for six weeks or more. 

Q. What were they?—A. You would just hear—people would 
come in the store and say they heard Villa was going to raid the 
town; some would laugh, and say nothing to it, and others were 
uneasy. 

Q. Was the rumor persisted in; did you hear it often?—A. Quite 
PA the last part, within a week of the time it occurred. Quite 
often. 

Q. Was that from the Americans or Mexicans or both ?—A. Both. 

Q. Who was the commanding officer at that post?—A. Col. Slo- 
cum. 

Q. Did you ever hear him talk in regard to the anticipated raid ?— 
A. I don’t recollect anything definite. People would come in the 
store and they might say something, and they might not. 

Q. Had you been living in the store before this raid?—A. We had 
one room at the back end of the store. We had a couch we could 
make into a bed any time we might choose to stay there. 

Q. Did you go to your residence this night by reason of fear of a 
raid?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Your store is right in town ?—A. On Broadway—the center. 

Q. What was your home worth?—A. I don’t know, exactly, but 
I think we spent $4,000 on the building. and the well cost us in the 
neighborhood of $1,800. 

Q. Was the house damaged by the raid?—A. This is the condi- 
tion of it, standing idle; people have torn the metal out [referring 
to photograph). 

. Were the windows broken ?—A. Yes. 

Q. Did you suffer any loss of personal property from the raid ?--- 
A. Well, ves; there were three rings and a number of things in the 
house. I had a very handsome bunch of paradise, worth about $75; 
they were gone. I had a hand-painted vase I brought from New 
York with me, worth about $85, and a number of things taken from 
the house—housechold effects. When I went back it seemed like it 
was almost empty. We had three tables in the store that overalls 
were piled upon, size 30 on one, and 31 was on another. When I got 
back, it seemed to me like there was about a dozen pair left. 

Q. Did you take an inventory?—A. No; I did not. 

Q. Did you approximate what you lost out of your place of busi- 
ness?—A. The man who had charge did; I don’t know what was 
taken out: I was gone for three months, and the store opened up, I 
believe. on the 13th again for business. He told me he did not 
buy any more than what he had to to carry on the business with, 
because I had decided to sell and get away as soon as {Í could. 
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Q. Then there was no approximation made?—A. No, sir. Before 
the raid the store was just jammed from the floor up to the ceiling, 
we had the heaviest stock we ever had, we were doing a good busi- 
ness, but after I went back and looked around I hardly knew the 
place. My first thought was simply to go back and close out every- 
thing and get away, go back to New York to my home, and I saw 
that would be impossible if I was ever out of debt, and the only 
` thing to do would be to take charge, and do the business, while it 
was there to be had. The troops were in Old Mexico then. So I 
took charge, and did all the buying and bookkeeping and everything 
like that. I did not know anvthing about it. So as to know what 
price I would ask I told the drummers I was going to take charge. 
I said: “If you want me to buy from you, you will have to help me, 
when you make out your bill make out also the retail price I shall 
charge, so I can get my bearings,” so they all did this, and I worked 
the stock down to a very small amount; and then the latter part 
of last February there was a report that everybody was very much 
concerned about. Mr. Burton, the telephone man, I know he backed 
his machine in the garage, so he would not have to take time to turn 
it around, so if anything happened. Mr. French did the same thing, 
and I don’t know how many others. I stayed all night with these 
people, and one of the captains, who lived near the Duron. came 
over and asked permission to leave his wife there in case anything 
happened he had to go on duty. Nothing happened. So along 
about the 1st of March there was another report that was very strong. 
I just thought I could not stay any longer. 

Q. I am just trying to get at what was the loss in personal prop- 
erty there by reason of the raid?—A. I just don’t know. 

. Did you lose any silverware from your residence?—A. No; 
two or three days before the raid I gave it to a party, and they did 
not get any of it. 

Q. You lost your watch and rings?—-A. His watch, and all of his 
clothes. except two suits of underwear. He had a number of good 
suits. His ring was taken, his watch, and his clothes, and a number 
of—I don’t know what they took out of the house. 

Q. Do you know the approximate value of the property taken ?— 
A. No. 

Q. And you have not approximated the value of the property taken 
from the store?—-A. I can not do that. 

. As you went to the hospital that morning, did you learn 
whether the store had been broken into?—A. Yes, sir; the windows 
were all smashed in. The front of the store was all smashed in. 

Q. Now, you say the raid occurred; you saw the fire about half 
past 4 in the morning?—A. I would think so; we did not make any 
light. I don’t know what time it was, I did not want to attract any 
attention. 

Q. How long was it after you noticed the fire before the American 
lieutenant came up to you, the American captain?—A. I would think 
it only took.about, I would sav about 15 or 20 minutes for them to 
attack the house and us, and kill Mr. Moore, until I got away. I 
think 20 minutes would cover all of that. I don’t know how long 
I was out there in the mesquite bushes. 

Q. Was it after davlight?—A. Yes, sir; after davlight. In fact, 
before I left the house it was light enough to see well, you know. 
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Q. How old a man was Mr. Moore?—A. Forty-two. 

Q. Did you suffer from this wound, Mrs. Moore?—A. I am suffer- 
ing right now, so far as that goes; my legs are a little sore, and at 
times I limp. 

Q. What physician attended you here?—A. Dr. W. L. Brown. 

Q. Now, this is a picture of your residence prior to the raid?— 
A. We built it and got it in shape like that the first summer, it was 
built in 1913. On the right we had a beautiful rose bush, and a rose 
garden all around here, and a rose bush around here. This is the © 
vineyard with 81 vines, which were bearing, and then out here to 
the south of the house we had about 10 acres in fruit trees. That 
was the first summer. so at the end of 1916 you see we had got it in 
very gopd shape. As it is now I can not get anybody to live there. 
I succeeded in getting a few people in for a short time. 

Q. Would you like to leave these photographs with the com- 
mittee?—A. Yes, sir. Here is a newspaper clipping from the Tri- 
bune, and here is a little sketch of Mr. Moore. 

Q. Now, you spoke of a Mrs. Wright that came to you?—A. Maud 
Hawks Wright. 

Q. Where is she now, Mrs. Moore?—A. I have no idea. She was 
the one that was Villa’s prisoner for nine days, and Mrs. Slocum 
brought her here to El Paso. She is the one that Villa killed her 
husband, and took her child. There was quite a bit in the paper 
about it, I think the child was cared for by a Mexican woman, and 
she got it afterwards. , 

Q. This story here you have handed me, with head lines “ Colum- 
bus Raid, Mrs. Lillian Riggs” ?—<A. Yes, sir; she was the custom 
man’s wife. : 

Q. Now, Mrs. Moore, you say the Mexican who held you up and 
robbed you of your wedding rings, was the man to whom you had 
sold the pantaloons?—A. No. 32. 

Q. Do vou know his name ?’—A. I do not. 

Q. When was this in reference to the raid?—A. The day before, 
about 3 o’clock in the afternoon. 

You have described his dress?—A. Yes, sir; he had on a pair 
of overalls, I don’t know what kind of leggins, and this beautiful 
Mexican hat was what attracted my attention, and then his eyes were 
very plercing, and he had a rather heavy mustache, and heavy eye- 
brows. was quite an unusual man, and I recognized him instantly 
when I saw him the next morning. 

Q. Do you think of anything else you would like to say, Mrs. 
Moore ?—A. I think that is all. 

Q. Mrs. Moore, were you familiar with the Villa soldiers?— 
A. Yes, I think so. These looked more like bandits to me. They 
were not dressed in soldier’s dress at all—just dressed every way. 

Q. Did®you recognize anyone aside from the one you have spoken 
of, to whom you sold the pants? Did you recognize any of the bal- 
ance of them ?—A. No. 

Q. Did they seem to be in charge of anyone, anv officer with 
them?—A. Yes, sir; I think there were three officers. The man who 
came in on me and the man who stood at the fence looking over at 
the water sometime, he looked like this fellow Lopez. 
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Q. Tow did you recognize him as Lopez?—-A. I saw a picture in 
the paper of him later on, I could not swear to it, but it seemed to 
me to be the same man. 

Q. Martin Lopez?—A. Yes. sir. And then there was a man who 
was on horseback—I could only see this party's face, as he motioned 
like this—he was an officer of some kind—I don't know—I saw Villa 
once, and he was about Villa’s build, and his general style; I can not 
say it was Villa. 

Q. Was he the man you spoke of as being on the white horse !— 
A. Yes, sir; he was on a white horse, with a cape coat. I only saw 
him standing in the road on this horse; did not see him sufficiently 
well to say who it was; from general] appearance he resembled Villa; 
whether Villa or not I can not say. i 

Q. Was it your impression that he was in charge of the expedi- 
tion?—A. Yes, sir; he stood there; they did not do anything until 
he came up. He stood there and motioned to Mrs. Walker’s house, 
and then motioned to our house, and then came in. 

Q. What statement did Mrs. Wright make to you?—A. She said 
she had been taken prisoner by Villa. 

Q. At what place?—A. I don’t remember. That her husband was 
oe she did not know what became of her baby; they took 
her baby. 

Q. ‘And that she had been a prisoner for nine days?—A. Nine 
days; and she said they treated i just fine; when I asked her if 
she was hungry she said “ Yes.” She said she had not had anything 
to eat for about nine days except raw meat. When they got hun- 
gry they killed a mule or horse and each one of them would take a 
piece of meat; if any was left they would hang it on the horns of 
their saddles; when they got hungry again they would eat it. 

Q. Did she tell you whose force this was?—A. She said she had 
si a prisoner of Villa for nine days. I assumed it was Villa’s 

orce. 

Q. Did she say whether there had been any indignities heaped 
upon her?—A. No; she said they had been just fine. 

Q. Did you understand from Mrs. Wright that she had been taken 
prisoner in Mexico¢?—A. I don’t know; she did not say. I have 
been in the hospital twice since then. My ankle here—I am inclined 
to think this is a result of nervousness—I cut it to the bone, and Dr. 
Brown took care of it. 

Q. Did you cut it on the barbed-wire fence?—A. No; this was 
since I came to El Paso. I dropped a bow! and cut it to the bone; 
a piece flew back and cut my ankle to the bone. Dr. Hughes put in 
two stitches that night, and the next morning I had to be carried in 
a chair out of the hotel to the hospital, and Dr. Brown put in a num- 
ber of stitches; he had to cut it up here to catch the ligaments. 

Q. You still, I understand, was suffering from the ‘nervous 
shock?—A. Yes, sir. I feel this was the result of it, because every- 
thing I touch, you know, I am just. as nervous as I can be. 

Q. What is your permanent address, Mrs. Moore?—A. Before I 
came out here, Walcott Hotel. New York City; then Columbus: and 
then came here to the del Norte: then I went back to Columbus: 
then came back to the del Norte Hotel again for a couple of weeks, 
and went over to the Y. W. C. A. 
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Q. You can be reached there by letter?—A. I am going to Colum- 
bus to-morrow. 

Q. That is for the holidays!—A. Yes, sir; I only expect to stay 
there two weeks. 

(The claim for damages, photographs of the Moore home, and tho © 
newspaper clippings were deposited with the committee.) 


Testimony taken at El Paso, Tex., December 26, 1919, by Maj. 
Dan M: Jackson, in pursuance of an order of the subcommittee of 
the Commttee on Foreign Relations of the Senate: l 

JosEPrH ALLEN Ricuarps being duly sworn, testified as follows: 


By Maj. Dan M. Jackson: 

O. What is your name?—A. Joseph Allen Richards. 

Q. What is vour age?—A. Thirty-five. 

Q. What is your business?—A. Switchman. 

Q. Where have you recently been employed ?—A. The last switch- 
ing I have done was on the M., K. & T. at Parsons, Kans. 

Q. During the month of October, this year, were you employed ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
ea Were you a civilian employee of the Army?—A. Of the Army? 

es, sir. 

Q. As such employee, did you have anything to do with the re- 
covery of the bodies of the aviators who were lost in Lower Cali- 
fornia?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do vou remember their names?—A. Cecil Connelly and Fred- 
erick B. Waterhouse. | 

Q. What was your first information or knowledge of the where- 
abouts of these bodies?—A. I found them while on a trip to Mexico 
in the Bay of Los Angeles, Lower California. 

Q. Is that on the east or west coast of the peninsula?—A. Now, I 
want to ask vou a question in regard to the coast; the west coast is on 
the Pacific side? 

Q. In reference to the port of Guaymas., which is across the bay, 
from the peninsula?—A. No, sir; it is right across from the Tibu- 
ron Island. 

Q. It was then on the west coast?—A. No, sir; it was between 
Sonora and Lower California, on that side. The Gulf is between 
the two. 

Q. It was at a point opposite the Tiburon Island?—A. The Ti- 
buron Island; yes, sir. 

Q. What was the approximate date you discovered these bodies ?— 
A. Twenty-first of September at 12 o’clock. 

Q. In the day?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Just relate the circumstances under which you happened to 
find these bodies.—A. I was a passenger on board the Mexican 
steamer called Navari, of Santa Rosalia. I had come from the mouth 
of the Colorado River on the same boat, and we had no drinking 
water, so we pulled into the Bay of Angel to replenish the stock of 
drinking water—11 kegs. I took a keg and went up to the spring 
and filled it. I was the first man back to the boat, so when I got 
back I began walking around the beach looking for sea shells. I 
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smelled an awful strong odor, and about 10 feet from where my keg 
was I seen a mound of dirt sticking up. I went over there and I 
seen a human skull in the sand. I dug the skull up and looked at 
it; it was such a small skull. Then I took part of a turtle shell and 
dug in the sand and hit against a boot. I reached down with my 
hand, got hold of the boot, and pulled on it. I pulled him clean 
out of the sand. About 6 inches of sand was over him. I pulled 
him out and made an examination of him, and I seen he had on the 
Army uniform. This man had on high-laced boots, with knee-cord 
Army pants. I searched him, and in his right-hand pocket he had a 
pair of gold cuff buttons, with the fancy letter “ C” on them, and— 
I don’t know what you call it—a pair of bird wings, with a propeller 
in the center of them. 

. Insignia of the Aviation Corps?—A. Something like that. 
It stood straight up and down, and one little short bar—about that 
long—silver. That is all this man had on him. I went and got a 
shovel then from the boat, the crew did, and dug this other man up. 
I took their clothes off down to the knee and examined them and 
found black hair on one and sandy hair on the other. The other 
man had in his watch pocket just one of these propeller wings and 
a lieutenant’s bar. He had on a pair of ox-blood shoes, leather 
leggins, marked: “ Hanan Brothers, New York.” I then dug a 
grave 4 feet deep, but both of them in it side by side and buried them 
and went on to Santa Rosalia. 

Q. This was on what date?—A. September 21. 

Q. Who was master of this boat?—A. I have got his name here— 
Alejandro Abaro, captain of the steamer Navari. 

Q. What was the size of this boat ?—A. 'She was, oh, I judge about 
50 feet long; just a small steamer that plies in the gulf. 

How many passengers were aboard of it?—A. Me and this 
Italian, the only passengers that came down. 
Do you know the Italian’s name?—A. William Rose. 

Q. Do you know where he is now ?—-A. I suppose in South Amer- 
ica; he was headed that way. 

Q. Was he present at the findings of these bodies?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Who was present besides you and the Italian?—A. Eleven 
Mexicans and the captain, and a Mexican prostitute. 

Q. Did you find an¥ evidence there of violence to these men aside 
from the crushed skulls?—A. One man’s head was crushed, and the 
other man’s back was all bloody—his underwear and clothing. 

Q. Could you approximate how long these men had been dead ?— 
A. From the waist down the bodies were in perfect condition. but 
up here was all eat out. There was no meat on the skulls. I judge 
they had been there about 10 or 15 days. 

Q. Had there been an effort made to bury the bodies when you 
found them?—A. They had been covered over; yes, sir; with about 
6 inches of sand. 

Q. How far back from the beach were they, or the high water ?— 
A. Just about the high-water mark. 

Q. Was there any evidence of a wharf where a boat might have 
been tied up?—A. No. We just pulled in and dropped anchor. 

Q. How far is this spring you went to back from the beach ?—A. 
About a good 200 yards. 
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Q. Was there anything to detect it from the bay?—A. Yes, sir; 
green olive trees. and some other kind of fruit trees. 

Q. You caused some snapshots to be made of the location of the 
spring!—A. Yes, sir. Here is the spring right here. [Exhibit 1.] 

Q. What is that X marked there?—A. That is where the inquest 

was held. in that house. Here is another one [Exhibit 2]; that is 
ae olive trees there. That is where the bodies were found. [Ex- 

ibit 3.] 

Q. After having buried these bodies you proceeded with the boat 
to Santa Rosalia?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. When did you arrive there?—A. Arrived there on the morning 
of the 25th. 

Q. Of September?—A. Yes, sir. A storm held us in a little port 
there for two days. 

Q. Did you have any occasion at the port. of Santa Rosalia to 
notify anyone about these bodies?—A. Yes, sir; I went aboard an 
American steamer called the Providencia, ‘of San Francisco, and 
made a sworn statement, and showed him these things I had taken. 

Q. Was that a priv ate-owned boat?—A. Com any boat. 

Q. Do you know the master of the boat ?— No: I had his name. 
The boat, right now, is in dry dock in San Francisco. 

Q. You don’t know her owners?—A. Yes, sir; I did. I beg your 
pardon; she was sold the other day to Boleo Co., "of Santa Rosalia, a 
French mining company. 

Q. You made this sworn statement to the master of that boat 
promptly ?—A. Yes, sir; as soon as I got there. 

Q. Had you had any "talk with the master of the little Mexican 
steamboat ?—A. Yes, sir; he told me if I valued my life and liberty 
I had better never open my mouth of what I had seen. 

Q. When did he tell you that?—A. About 30 minutes after we 
pulled out, aboard the Navari. 

Q. Was that said in the presence of anyone else?—A. In the pres- 
ence of this Italian, and Mexican crew; they were all around me. 

Q. You are familiar with the S anish language?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You speak it fluently ?—A. “Pretty fluently; yes, sir. 
es You have had many vears experience ?—A. Seven years down 
there. 

Q. Now, what did you do after making this affidavit to the master 
of the Providencia?—A. Why, I went ashore then; he was just about 
ready to leave; the Providencia was. He told me he would wire 
just as quick as he got out of the zone; I don’t know what he meant 
by that. He saic : “As quick as I get out of the zone, the three-mile 
zone. I will wire.” So when I went ashore nobody bothered me for 
an hour, and when the Providencia pulled out I was arrested.’ 

Q. What reply did you make to the master of this Mexican boat 
when he told vou not to tell this thing, Mr. Richards, if any ?—A. I 
just told him “All right; I would keep my mouth shut.” 

Q. Did he know of your visit to the Providencia?—A. Yes, sir; 
he watched it. 

Q. How did you make it to that boat?—A. I just boldy walked 
up to it. 

Q. Oh, they were all in the same harbor?—A. He could not help 
, but see me, because his boat was about 50 yards from the Provi- 
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dencia, and the dock ran right right around in a half circle. He 
could not help but see me. ae 

Q. You say about 30 minutes after the Providencia had cleared 
you were placed under arrest?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. By whom?—A. By the captain of the port. 

Q. You mean an officer of the Government ?—A. Officer of the 
Government; yes, sir. l 

Q. Do you know his name?—A. No; I do not; he is an old man, 
about 55 or 60 years old, wears glasses, with long gray whiskers. 

Q. Did he place you under arrest in person, or have it done?—A. 
He had it done by two men in uniform; they had white uniforms 
on and military caps. I judge they were navy caps, or something. 

Q. What statement, if any, was made to you at the time you were 
apprehended ?—A. They took me up to the office and asked me my 
business aboard the Providencia. I told him I went up there to 
see if I knew any of the crew; he called me a God damn liar! he 
says, “You went up there to report the finding of the two mur- 
dered men.” I says, “I don’t necessarily know they were mur- 
dered.” He says, “That is what you told the captain of that boat 
you went to.” 

Q. Who told you that?—<A. The captain of that port. He says, 
« You God-damned gringos come down here and start trouble when 
we don’t bother you.” I says, “I have not started any trouble at 
all,” he says, “ You will wish you hadn’t before we get through with 

ou.” 

Q. What happened then, if anything?—A. He wanted me to sign 
a document there, I did not know what was on it. This was about 
an hour later. I did not know what was on it. I refused to sign 
it. He went outside, then two policemen came and took me to jail. 

Q. How long were you in prison!—A. I was in prison from Sat- 
urday, about 11 o'clock, until Sunday evening. 

Q. Was this on the 25th!—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On the day of your arrival there!—A. The day of my arrival; 

es. 
j a was your treatment while you were prisoner’—A. Mighty 
rough. 

Q. What did they do to you, if anything?—A. Well, they took 
my clothes all off of me the first thing they done, stripped me naked 
in a little cement hole about—vou could just lay down in it—that 
was all dirty and filthy—no toilet in there. They took me in there, 
took my clothes off. and I asked them for a drink of water and the 
guard, I asked him, he said besame el culo. meaning kiss my , and 
I did not sav nothing. So they changed guards. When the new 
guard came on I asked him could I have a drink of water. he said, 
“sure,” he asked me if I had any money, I said: “ They taken $10.50 
away from me.” He said: “I will get it for vou,” so I stayed there 
without any clothes until they let me go. 

Q. What formalities did you go through after they let you out /— 
A. They brought this paper there and I just signed it. 

Q. Did vou know what the paper contained ?—A. No. sir; I don’t 
until this date. They took me up on the hill to the juzgado menor— 
that is, the lower court. | 

Q. And the military authorities took vou in charge?!—A. They 
took me in charge; they treated me a little better. j 
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Q. What did they do with you then?—A. Well, they took me 
up there—this was about 4 o’clock in the evening. They gave my 
clothes back and took me up there, and the secretary of the town, 
they call him; he is a half Mexican and half Frenchman. He told 
me I was charged with robbery. I asked him who in hell I had 
robbed, and he said: “ You robbed dead bodies.” I says, “All right.” 
Then he put up the argument to me: “ Why didn’t you come to the 
Mexican authorities when you landed here with this story and these 
articles instead of going to an American captain on that boat?” He 
says, “ You are in Mexico now, not in America.” I told him I did 
not know any different; I was ignorant of the law. He says, “ Well,” 
he says, “ We have got a charge of robbery against you and the 
charge of molesting corpses before inquest was held.” I told him I 
was ignorant of both laws; I had not robbed anything. I got kind of 
bewildered in talking Spanish; I got all mixed up; I did not know 
anything about them big words, so the judge, Juez de Primera 
Instancia—he is the. mayor of the town—I went and got him; he 
talked English good, just as good as I do; he is a Mexican. He says: 
“I can not act officially; I can act as interpreter for you,” is what he 
told me, “but,” he says, “I will give you a little help.” So he 
came in there; he says, “ You ask whatever you want to and I will 
‘interpret it for you, so then I just put the case up to this district 
attorney,” I says: “Suppose I was to come along and find your 
brother and father murdered in the sand, and I was to dig them up 
and try to find out who they were and bury them a little deeper, so 
the coyotes would not eat them up, would you call that an inhuman 
act or a human act?” I savs, “I done this just through an act of 
humanity.” and so they got to studying it over a little bit, and the 
captain of the port came up again while I was arguing my case; he 
says, “ Throw the gringo bastard in jail; don’t let him go.” he says, 
“He done reported to the United States now, so you might as well 
hold him.” | 

So they got to figuring how many days the Prowdencia had been 
out of Senta Rosalia. She had been gone then a day and a half. 
I says: “All right, you call me a gringo if you want to: I never said 
I am a gringo: I am a German. born in Berlin; I am not a gringo.” 
This captain of the port asked me: “Can you talk German?” I 
say: “ Just as good as I talk English.” He says: “I will damn soon 
find out whether you can or not ”:; so he never got anybody up there 
to talk German to me: if he had of. I don’t know—well, there was 
nobody came up. They asked me two or three times where I was 
going; I told them South America. They went and got this Italian 
then and asked him if I was going with him to South America. He 
savs: “ Yes; I am paving his way.” He never came to me all the time 
I was in trouble until they sent for him. So he told them I was 
going to South America, and they let me go. 

Q. Do you remember the date you were discharged ?—A. Sunday 
evening. , 

Q. Then where did you proceed to?—A. To Guaymas. 

Q. Aboard what?—A. Aboard the Prickison, sister ship of the 
Providencia. 

Q. Was it owned by the same people who owned the other boat ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. When did you land in Guyamas?—A. The next morning. 

Q. Did you land in Empalme or Guaymas?—A. Guaymas. 

Q. What did you do then, if anything, in regard to this informa- 
tion vou had?—A. I never said a word; I kept it to myself; and I 
went up to the—I had no money—I went up to the general manager 
of the Southern Pacific de Mexico Railroad and told him I had 
worked down there. was stranded, and would like to get transporta- 
tion to the United States. He gave it to me. 

Q. Where did vou come out of Mexico?—A. Nogales. 

Q. On what date ?—A. On the 28th. . 

Q. 28th of September ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What, if anything, did vou do then toward reporting this infor- 
mation ?—A. I went right. to the intelligence department. They got 
me, I did not get them. They were waiting for me to come out, the 
consul at Guaymas had wired them I was coming. 

Q. The American consul ?—A. Yes, sir; Mr. Yost. 

Q. Had the Providencia made a report of your story?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. How long cid you stay in Nogales?—A. I was in Nogales from 
the 28th to the date of that telegram there. I don’t quite remember 
the date when that telegram came. 

Q. This is apparently a copy of a telegram from Harris, adjutant 
general, addressed to you at Nogales, dated 11th of October, 1919.— 
A. The 12th of October I left Nogales for San Diego. 

Q. To whom did you report?—A. To Maj. R. S. Bratton. 

Q. You went where?—A. To Los Angeles, and from Los Angeles 
to San Diego. 

Q. Then what did you do?—A. They kept me in San Diego, I 
think it was, four days, four or five days, then I went aboard the 
United States destroyer Aaron Ward 132, and started for Mexico. 

Q. Is this a picture of the destroyer [Exhibit 4]?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did Maj. Bratton accompany the expedition?—A. Yes, sir; he 
was in charge of it. 

Q. When did you put into the Port of Angel?—A. On the 19th of 
October, about 5 o’clock, we put in. 

Q. Did you have any trouble locating the bodies?—A. No; about 
five minutes. 

Q. You went with the crew?—-A. We went in in a power boat; 
left the battleship out so in case there were any Mexicans there they 
could catch them, and the boat came in afterwards. 

Q. What did you do then?—A. Took shovels—we had shovels— 
I took a shovel and dug around the bodies, then we put a guard up 
that night, then the next morning we went in and dug them up and 
put them in caskets. 

Q. Took them aboard the boat?—A. They examined them first, 
the Mexican authorities. 

Q. Where did you pick up the Mexican authorities?—A. At Ense- 


a. 

Q. Did they accompany the expedition from Ensenada, then!— 
A. All the way up and back; yes, sir. 

Q. When you got the bodies aboard the boat where did you go!— 
A. We went 20 miles up the coast to where the aeroplane was. 

Q. Did you know anything about the aeroplane?—A. Only from 
overhearing a conversation. 
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Q. Whereabouts?—-A. From the crew on the first ship down; I 
had overheard them make the remark that the aeroplane was worth 
salvaging. 

Q. “Worth salvaging?—A. Yes, sir; they could sell the engine of it. 

Q. Do you remember whether they were members of the crew or 
officers of the steamboat?—A. The whole works, the whole business. 
Now, there is another incident there I would like to mention before 
we leave. Up by Angel, going down on the first boat, they pulled 
around a bend there to what is known as the old mine, American- 
owned mine, by Mr. Thompson, of Nogales, to-day owns it. He hada 
coal pile there and a Ford truck, auto truck. The crew of the Navari 
stole the engine out of the Ford truck. 

Q. On the trip you were with them?—A. On the trip I was with 
them, and stole 17 sacks of coal, but I did not know then it was an 
American-owned mine until I got back. I was telling some people in 
Nogales about it, and Mr. Thompson came up and told me it was 
his property. 

Q. When did you overhear this conversation about the aeroplane 
being worth salvaging before you discovered the bodies or after- 
wards?—A. Afterwards. 

Q. Had you heard anything about the aeroplane before you found 
the bodies?—A. No, sir; but from the action of the crew and the 
action of the men they knew it was there. | 

Q. And it was through this conversation that you knew where the 
wreck of the aeroplane was?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did vou have any trouble discovering the aeroplane?—<A. No, 
sir; we seen it right on the boat. 

Q. That was the first time you had seen it?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Was there one or two machines?—A. One. 

Q. Do you remember its number ?—A. No, sir; come to thing of it, 
I never seen any number. 

Q. Was it intact ?—A. Yes, sir; the picture is there. 

Q. Had it been damaged in any way /—<A. Only some minor parts 
taken. : 

Q. Is that a picture of the aeroplane? [Exhibit 5.]—A. Yes. sir. 

Q. Did it have the insignia of the United States painted on it ?— 
A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Bull’s-eve?—A. Yes, sir; painted underneath the wines. 

Q. What did you do with the aeroplane?—A. They dismantled it, 
took the engine and all parts worth salvaging aboard, and burned 
the frame, and put a small monument up there. 

Q. What is this a picture of? [| Exhibit 6.1—A. That is the engine 
being taken aboard. 

Q. After salvaging the machinery, where did you proceed to 
then ?—A. We went back to Santa Rosalia. 7 

Q. What was done there, if anything?—<A. I don’t know; I did 
not go ashore. 

Q. Did the officers of this destroyer go ashore?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. You don’t know of your own knowledge what was done?— A, 
Only what Maj. Bratton told me, that they had demanded those 
papers they got me to sign, and my personal effects. 

Q. Did he get them?—A. He got the paper, but nothing that be- 
longed to me. 
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Q. Do you know where the paper is now?—A. No, sir. 

Q. Did you ever have the paper translated to you?—A. No, sir. 

Q. You don’t know what its contents were?—A. No, sir. 

- Q. When did the boat get back to the United States?—A. I think 
it was on the 21st of October that the boat, at 1 o’clock landed at San 
Diego. 

Q. Were vou present during the identification of these bodies 2—A. 
Yes, sir; I helped to dig them up personally myself; nobody would 
touch them. 

Q. I mean after you got back to the United States?—A. No, sir; 
they were never opened. The caskets were sealed. They were too far 
gone. . 

Q. They were in a bad state of decomposition?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What did you do with the insignias you say you took off the 
bodies—the wings and the propeller?—A. The Mexicans took them 
away from me. 

Q. Were they ever recovered by Maj. Bratton?—A. No; but they 
were seen by two American captains I made this statement to. 

Q. And they were kept at Santa Rosalia?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. This telegram referred to in vour evidence. was that the au- 
thoritv from this Government to proceed with Maj. Bratton ?—A. 
Yes, sir. 

The following is a true copy of the telegram referred to: 

WASHINGTON, October 11, 1919. 
Mr. Joke ALLEN RICHARDS, 
Care of Commanding Officer, Nogales, Ariz.: 

Confidential: Secretary of War requests that vou report to Maj. R. S. Brat- 
ton, Twenty-fifth Infantry, at Rockwell Field, San Diego, Calif., by the 14th 
instant to accompany expedition to recover bodies concerning which you re 
ported to State Department. Maj. Bratton will explain plan. Plense telegraph 
him when you will arrive. 

HARRIS. 

A true copy: 

Frep L. WALKER [SEAL]. 
Lieutenant Colonel, Tirenty-fifth Infantry, United States Army. 


Q. Is this also your authority?—A. That is my authority for 
transportation and subsistence. 
The following is a true copy: 


HEADQUARTERS NOGALES SUBDISTRICT, ARIZONA DISTRICT. 


SPECIAL ORDERS, NOGALES, ARIZ.. 
No, 135. October 12, 1919. 


1. Pursuart to authority contained in telegram from The Adjutant General 
of the Army, Washington, D. C.. dated October 11, 1919, Mr. Joe Allen Richards, 
civilian employee, will proceed from Nogales, Ariz., to-Rockwell Field, San 
Diego, Calif., reporting upon arrival to Maj. R. S. Bratton, Twenty-fifth In- 
fantry, United States Army, that station, not later than Oltober 14, 1919. to 
accompary expedition to recover bodies of two lost aviators from Lower Cali- 
fornia, Mexico. ; 

The Quartermaster Corps will furnish the necessary transportation, and in 
lieu of subsistence Mr. Richards will be allowed a flat per diem in accordance 
with the provisions of existing Army Regulations for the actual time required 
for the journey accordirg to the schedules of the common carrier. 

The journey is necessary for the public service. 

By order of Col. Carnahan. 

FrED L. WALKER [SEAL], 
Lieutenant Colonel, Twenty-fifth Infantry, United States Army, 
Adjutant. 
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Q. Do you think of anything else, Mr. Richards, you would like 
to add to your statement?—A. Only I absolutely know that they 
are antigringo down in that country; they have no use for an Amer}- 
can in the port of Santa Rosalia. 

Q. How big a port is Santa Rosalia?—A. It is a pretty good-sized 
port, mining industries there. I can not state what the population 
1s, as I was never around enough to know. 

Q. Has a report of this expedition been made by you to the War 
Department or anyone else, officially, I mean?—A. Oh, yes; it has 
been made officially. 

Q. Did you make a statement to any one about it?—A. No; but 
Maj. Bratton did. 

Q. Had you heard of the loss of this aeroplane when you took 
passage on this boat?—A. I had read of it in the paper. I had read 
where a searching party was going down in that country and try and 
locate them, afoot and with aeroplanes. 

Q. You said you told the master of the port that you were a 
German subject ?—A. Yes, sir. | 

Q. Where were you born?—A. I was born in Chicago, IN. 

Q. An American citizen?—A. Absolutely. But there were 12 Ger- 
man boats interned there at Santa Rosalia, and the Germans are 
pretty strong in Mexico down there. A German is treated like a 
pone They have got the freedom of the city, and have had it for 

ve years. 
n Q. Was there any message or notes left by these aviators?—A. 
es, Sir. 

Q. In what manner did you find them ?—A. They were scratched 
on the side of the aeroplane with a nail. I remember what they 
were. Mr. Claypool has the copies I had; I Jet him use them the 
other night. 

Q. What were these?—A. They were two messages to the boys’ 
mothers; I know them by heart; I have read them so much, and the 
other message gave a description of how they were lost, and how 
they flew. 

0. You say Mr. Claypool has them?—A. Yes, sir; but I can recite 
them for you, word for word. 

Q. All right; state what they were?—-A. The letter of Cecil Con- 
nelly to his mother stated: 

Finder please copy and send to Mrs. N. T. Connelly, 4733 Edgemore Road, 
San Diego. 

DEAREST MOTHER: My time to die is here. God knows it will be welcome 
enough after our suffering so of hunger and thirst. Try to forget my fate. 
What I had is yours. Use it for your own comfort and happiness, I tried 
to live a good life,.and I do not fear death. I have slighted you in many ways. 


I am sorry for it now, but can’t make it right this date. Please do not wear 
mourning forme. Iove to you, Dad, Nora, Hazel, and Ethel. God bless you all. 


CECIL. 
Waterhouse’s letter was: 


Finder copy and send to Mrs. G. M. Waterhouse, A 0 7 W. Main St., Weiser, 
Idaho. 

DEAREST MOTHER: We have been here now 10 days. No signs of any help, 
and our water nearly gone, so I thought I would write a short letter to you, 
while I had the strength. I don’t want you to grieve for me. I want you to 
have everything, which is not much. All my love to you and Sis and Dad. 

Loving son, 
F. B. WATERHOUSE. 
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Now, a description of where they fell; it said: 


Flew 4 hours and 5 minutes. Hit rainstorm and got lost. Hit coast in 1 
hour and 30 minutes. Turned to our right and flew for 2 hours and 35 minutes. 
Didn’t see any signs of civilization all the way. Saw boat here. Circled it 
und landed, but it went on. I guess they did not see us. We have no food. 
Drinking water from the radiator. Tried to catch fish, but after two days 
gave it up We have been here five days now, and are pretty weak. We will put 
marks on left of this sign, for days here. We started walking up the beach for 
a day and a half. Ran out of water and turned back. Marks for days /////— 
L4///—1111/—/]. 


FRED WATERHOUSE. 


There were 17 marks, scratched with a nail. 

Q. Did where these bodies were found originally show they had 
been covered by human agency ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. They had not been covered up by the wind?—A. No, sir; 
they were strung across each other, in a grave. One man’s head 
facıng one way, and the other man’s feet the other way. 

Q. Was there any mark, cross of any kind, over the grave ?—A. 
Nothing. The coyotes had dug. up these skulls. Both heads were 


loose from the bodies. 

Q. Was there anything there that might have been used by the 
person or persons who buried them to cover their bodies, hke a 
shovel or spade ?—A, No: there were lots of turtle shells there. that 1s 
about all. There was a bar of iron, about that long, in the grave 
where they were at. 

Q. About how long was that?—A. About 2 feet, and about that 
thick. 

Q. About an inch and a half in diameter ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Were there any marks on it?—A. No; it looked rusty like. 

Q. Was there any money or thing of value on the person of these 
men, except what you have described ?— A. No, sir: noneatall. Now, 
on our way back, coming to the United States with this battleship-— 
previous to that. an American officer went up in the hills and 
brought a Mexican down out of the hills. watching these mines, and 
he made a sworn statement. and told them that the Mexican steamer— 
the Mexican steamer /’speranzay it was no steamer, but a fishing 
scoop, Whatever vou eall them—had picked up these two aviators at 
Guadalupe Mesa and had brought them over there for water— 
brought them to this Port of Angel for water, 20 miles—and he 
claims that these Mexicans had American money. Where they got it 
I don’t know, but on our way back. anyway, we ran this boat down 
in the Gulf. 

Q. The sperunza?—A. Yes, sir: and tied them right alongside 
of us. The Mexican judge, and Maj Bratton, and a few more men 
went aboard. It was right down below me. and I ‘stood there and 
heard everything that was said; and this Mexican judge had their 
deposition taken and let them go. We found the altitude clock, the 
compass, and chairs of the aeroplane aboard this boat. 

Q. The Esperanza?—A. Yes, sir, and these Mexicans were shiver- 
ing to beat the band. They were scared, the sailors were. They 
were pretty nearly scared to death, but the captain of this Esperanza 
told the judge, this Mexican judge, that another Mexican had given 
him this stutf to keep for him. 

Q. Was that the Esperanza that the Mexican caretaker of the 
mine had described?—A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. Did he give you the name of the boat?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Did the Mexican caretaker purport to know anything about 
how these men met their death?—A. No, sir; he said he did not 
know anything about it; he was just an innocent onlooker of what 
happened. Heclaimed they were murdered; he said he was an inno- 
cent bystander, though; he would not say any more. 

Q. How many men constituted the crew of the E’'speranza?—A. 

, There were three on it when we ran it down. 

Q. Where was the Esperanza from?—A. Santa Rosalia. 

Q. Did Maj. Bratton take the altitude clock, the seats, and the 
compass ?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you know whether Maj. Bratton got copies of the deposi- 
tions.—A. I don’t think he did. | 

Q. So far as you know has the crew of the Esperanza ever been 
apprehended ?—A. No, sir; not so far as I know. 

Q. The location of these graves, or this grave, is in what State 
or Territory of the Republic of Mexico.—A. It is in the upper end 
of Lower California, in the Cantu district. 

Q. You mean that portion of Lower California controlled by Gov. 
Cantu?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Of your knowledge has any representations ever been made to 
Gov. Cantu?—A. None that I know of. 

Q. Now, have you related all the facts of this expedition?—A. 
Yes, sir; all that I think of. 

Q. What is your permanent address?!—A. Where will I be? 

Q. Yes?—A. Chicago, after I get well. I am here right now sick 
for about 10 days. When I get cured up I am going home. I am liv- 
ing at the Sheldon Hotel here. 

Q. I mean in Chicago?—A. No. 2951 Calumet Avenue, but you 
can get me more direct—they always know in case I am working— 
Switchmen’s Union No. 2, Kansas City. 
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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 14, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
San Antonio, Tex. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman at 
10.30 a. m. in the Pink Room of the Gunter Hotel, in San Antonio, 
Tex., Senator Albert B. Fall presiding. 
Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Smith. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE E. BLALOCK. 


(Witness was duly sworn by the chairman.) 

The CHarrman. Where do you live, Mr. Blalock? 

Mr. Buavock. I live in San Antonio, 1101 East Commerce Street, 
San Antonio. 

The Cuairman. How long have you lived here. 

Mr. Barock. Since about two years. 

The Cuamman. Are you an American citizen native born? 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You say you have been here about two years? 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir; a little more than two years, two years last 
November. 

The Cuarrman. Where were you born? 

Mr. Buatock. At Barnsville, Ga. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you live before coming here? 

Mr. Buaock. I lived in Mexico. 

The CHarrMan. Where did you go from to Mexico? 

Mr. Buatock. Mangum, Okla. 

The Cmarmman. In what year? 

Mr. Barock. I left there myself in 1902. 

The Cuarrman. And went to Mexico? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. What was your business in Mexico? 

Mr. Brarocx. To look at and buy a location for a colony. 

The CHarrmMan. How did you go into Mexico? 

Mr. Buatockx. I went by way of El Paso; I entered Mexico at 
El Paso, Tex. 

The Cuatrman. Did you have any definite purpose at that time 
in going to Mexico? 

Mr. BuaLock. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What was that purpose? ; 

Mr. Barock. It was to look up and buy a ranch, a location fos 
a colony. 
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The Cuarrman. For a colony? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. How many people were presumed to constitute 
that colony? 

Mr. Buatock. Fifty-five families. 

The Cuairman. Fifty-five families? 

Mr. Buarocx. Yes, sir. 

The CHama. Did you have negotiations with or introductions 
to any of the Mexican authorities before entering Mexico? 

Mr. Buatocx. At El Paso I met the consul, the Mexican consul. 

The Cuarrman. What was his name, if you remember? 

Mr. Buatock. I do not remember. 

The CuHarrman. Was it Mallen at that time? 

Mr. Buatock. I don’t believe I could recall the name. I don’t 
think so. 

The CHairman. 1902? 

Mr. Buatock. Sir? 

The CHarrman. 1902? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir; it was 1902. 

The Cuarrman. How did you happen to meet him? 

Mr. Buatock. Mr. Garrett—Pat Garrett carried me to him. 

The CuarrMan, Patrick F. Garrett? 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. At that time sheriff of Dona Ana County, 
N. Mex. ? 

Mr. Brarock. No, sir; I think he was collector of customs at 
that time. 
oe EAN: I mean shortly prior to that time he had been 
sheriff ? 

Mr. Briatock. Yes, sir; I think so. 

The CrarrMan. He introduced you to the consul? 

Mr. Bratock. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, where did you go then? 

Mr. Brarocx. Well, I went to a great many different States in 
ace I traveled over—I put in eight months traveling, looking 
around. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you finally locate? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir; I located 80 miles northwest of Tampico, 
in the State of Tamaulipas. 

The Cuairman. Mexico? 

Mr. Brarock. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And that was in 1902 or 1903? 

Mr. Buiatock. I bought the property in 1902. 

The Cnairman. Did you have any difficulty or any trouble in 
your investigations in Mexico? 

Mr. Buarock. Yes, sir; I frequently ran up against things that 
were, of course, unusual; I was arrested several times, but I had a 
letter from this consul at El Paso, that on showing that letter I was 
always immediately released and apologized to. 

The CuarrmMan. Were you—you say you were arrested. Were 
you simply held up? 

Mr. Buavock. Just held up. 

The CuarrmMan. Or were you put in jail? 
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Mr. Buavock. For instance, once I was héld up for passing 
through a town without calling on the mayor, or jefe. 
ji A CHAIRMAN. Yes. You finally located in the State of Tamau- 

1pas 
r. BLALOCK. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Did you acquire any land holdings there for 
yourself or for the colony? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir. We bought a ranch known as the Chemal 
Ranch, a body of land that is about 13 miles wide and 45 miles long. 

The Cuarrman. Did you buy that from—— 

Mr. Buavock. 314,000 acres. 

The CHarrmMan. Whom did you buy it from? 

Mr. Buavtock. From the bank. at is the Bank of Agricul- 
ture—Hipotecario. 

The CuarrmMan. The Bank of Hipotecario? 

Mr. Btarocx. In Mexico City. 

The CHarrMan. That is land mortgage bank. Well, what did 
you do with it, toward developing it, if anything? 

Mr. Biatock. Why, in 1903—the 1st of March, 1903, I got there 
with my colony of 55 families, the first 55. However, the colony 
had increased to something near 100, and I got concessions and car- 
ee in every—almost everything that was absolutely necessary, free 
of duty. 

The CHANAN: Yes? 

Mr. Buarocx. And I had to guarantee the location of 100 fam- 
ilies within two years, which we did, and got—we put up a forfeit 
to guarantee that, and we showed the 100 families and got our for- 
feit then 

The Cuarrman, What was the amount of the forfeit? 

Mr. Buavock. Fifteen hundred dollars. 

The CHarrMAN. In what form was it put up? 

Mr. Brarock. Cash. 

The CuHarrmMan. To whom was it put up? 

Mr. Buatock. Well 

The CHarrMan. To the Mexican authorities? 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir; on the other side—yes, sir—to the Mexi- 
can authorities; but I don’t just remember the 

The Cuatrman. But you had to make a deposit to show your 
good faith and to secure the Mexican Government in the perform- 
ance of your contract as to colonization before you could get ex- 
emption of duties? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Upon the products which you carried? 

Mr. Barock. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. That was the ordinary Mexican custom at that 
time? 

Mr. BLarock. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmaN. And you were accompanied by 100 families there? 

Mr. Biavockx. We had 55 with the first division. 

The CHarrMAN. Yes; have you the names of those families? 

Mr. Barock. No, sir. 

The CHairman. Or any of them? 
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Mr. Buatock. Why, at the time that the—of the first 55 I knew 
every man personally; of course, I could by just thinking a while— 
I could name almost every one of them now. 

The CuHairMan. Well, could you prepare for us 

Mr. Buatocx. But my memory is very poor. 

The CHAIRMAN. Could you prepare for us a list as far as you 
can recall them? 

Mr. Biaxock. Yes, sir; with some time—you would have to give 
me some time, though. 

The CHaArrMaNn, Yes. 

Mr. Barock. I might do better by conferring with my family, 
my wife; she would remember those names quicker than I would; 
my memory is very faulty. 

The Cuarrman. If you will be kind enough, we would be glad to 
have you prepare a list as completely as possible and file it with the 
secretary here and the reporters. 

Mr. Buaxock. Yes, sir; I will do so. 

The Cuarrman. How did you proceed to work or to develop the 
properties; that is, how did you divide up the lands, etc. 

Mr. Buiavockx. We were all from Oklahoma and had undergone 
the Oklahoma rule of division, and so on; we surveyed one valley, 
we had one valley that was 8 miles wide and 24 miles long, and we 
surveyed that off into sections and quarter sections. 

The CuHarrman. Following the United States land laws in the 
division ? 

Mr. Buarock. Yes, sir. | 

The CHarrMan. 160 up to 640 acres? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir. We then drew for that land. 

The Cuatrman. For choice? 

Mr. Brarocx. We drew according to stock. Our stockholders ran 
from $500 to $2,000, and of course the man with $2,000 got four 
times as much as the man with $500, and drew for it, you know. 

The Cuarrman. He got four times as much of this land; you say? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir; of this division and all the entire ranch. 

The CuHarrman. The interests, then, of the colonists, their sev- 
eral interests, were measured by their stock interest in the company ? 

Mr. Brarocxk. Yes, sir. And I also want to add right now that 
we set aside part of that land, the surveyed land, for a school, which 
we still 

The Cuarrman. How much was that? 

Mr. Brarocx. I couldn’t tell you right now, I have forgotten; 
but we built a read good two-story schoolhouse, a stone building, and 
furnished it with furniture bought in San Antonio, we had every- 
thing almost that you could find in any school here in San Antonio 
in that house when we left there. 

The CuHarrMan. How did you go into Mexico with your colony? 

Mr. Brarock. Came through San Antonio, stopped here a day 
and night, exchanged our money right here in San Antonio. I 
remember very well we got $2.66 for each dollar of American money. 

The CuarrMan. Well, you say you built a schoolhouse? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes. sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Did the colonists build residences? 

Mr. Barock. Yes, sir. 
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The CuHarrman. Each family for themselves? 

Mr. Barock. Yes, sir; that was the rule with each—that a man, 
when he bought a piece of land there, if he was one of the original 
colony, he was to get into his own house as soon as possible. How- 
ever, when we went there this ranch was very well improved; there 
were a great many houses; there were 325 Mexican families on the 
ranch, and there were 13—no, 16—different ranches on the place, 
and in drawing for this land the Americans were scattered completely 
be this valley, and many of them drew good farms and houses with 
them. 

The Cuarrman. There was room enough or housing enough for all 
the colony until they could build good houses? 

Mr. Brarocxk. Until they could build; yes, sir. 

~The Cuarrman. I see. What became of the Mexican families who 
were on the ranch? 

Mr. Biatocx. They remained—part of them remained right there. 

The CHarrMan. In what capacity did they remain? 

Mr. Buatock. Well, as laborers, tenants and laborers. 

The CHarrman. What were those Mexicans getting—receiving for 
their work or labor—when you went there? 

Mr. Biatock. Twenty-five centavos per day. 

The CHarrMAN. What did you pay them—your colonists? 

Mr. Biatocx. Why, soon after our arrival we held a meeting— 
colony meeting—and took that matter up and decided to pay them 
fiftv—double their wages—and they have never gotten less. 

The CuarrmMan. What was the extent of your colony later; did it 
increase or decrease? 

Mr. Buaxock. Yes, sir; it increased. We had—when the Madero 
revolution was a year old—we had 92 families in the colony. When 
the general exodus took place we had 110 children in school and—I 
don’t remember the number of families then; however, when the 
Madero revolution started, why, our people, some of them began to 
get cold-footed, you know, and began to leave, and it had come down 
to, I think, probably 60 families when the general exodus took place. 

The CHarrMan. What do you mean by “the general exodus”? 

Mr. Buavock. Well, after Carranza, some time after he had been 
recognized by the United States, we were notified by our consul at 
Tampico, Mr. Miller—Clarence Miller—to come into Tampico at 
once, and the people were very much excited and immediately went 
to Tampico. e called that a general exodus; every man, every 
woman and child left the ranch. I think 11 men stayed with me, 
and we stayed there; did not leave. 

The CuarrmMan. The other families, and particularly the women 
and children, went into Tampico? 

Mr. Buarock. Yes, sir; all went to Tampico—and a great many 
of the men. 

The CHarrman. About what was the date of that; do you re- 
member—1912 or 1914? 

Mr. Buatocx. 1914. 

The CuHarrmMan. 1914? 

Mr. Buarock. The 5th of September. 

The CuHarrMan. Yes; that was about the time that the United 
States forces took Vera Cruz? 
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Mr. Buarock. Yes, sir; I think that was. 

The CuHarrman. And you came out under instructions from the 
American consul? 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How long did the 11 men remain there with you? 

Mr. Buiatock. Part of them are still there. 

The CHarrman. Some of them are stil] there? 

Mr. Buaock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smitu. Are they living or dead? 

r a CHAIRMAN. Senator Smith asks you if they are living or 
ead. l 
Mr. Brarock. Oh, they are alive. l 

The Cuarrman. What were your instructions by or through the 
American consul with respect to resisting any attack, if any was 
made upon you? 

Mr. Buatock. When they first hegan to raid us I went to Tampica 
to see Mr. Miller, and we had been having to give up our good work 
stock and saddle horses and anything else—— 

The CHarkMan. Give up to whom? 

Mr. BLarocx. To the Carrancistas—we called them Carrancistas— 
the soldiery of the recognized Government at the time. We have 
never had, I will say, Senator, we have never had but very little 
trouble from bandits at our ranch—very little. 

The CuarrMan. Well, whom do you call “ bandits ”? 

Mr. Buavock. Well, those people who are opposing Carranza. 

The CHarrmMan, Yes. 

Mr. Buatock. I went to Mr. Miller and asked him if we wouldn’t 
be allowed to protect ourselves and not let those ple take our 
stuff. He said, “ No, Blalock; I am very sorry to tell you that I am 
instructed that you people—to advise you people that this country 
is under martial law, and that you must not resist the recognized 
Government. If they come and want your stuff, you just have to 
give it up.” And we acted on that. 

.The CHarrman. Now, you say you went to Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. How did you happen to go to Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Buavocxk. Well, for a number of years I was president of the 
colony—I was elected president of the colony when we organized 1t— 
and I kind of took the lead. 

The CuarrMan. Naturally you would. 

Mr. Buarock. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAn. You went there as a representative for the 
colony? 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. As well as the representative of yourself? 

Mr. Barock. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What has become of the ranch? 

Mr. Buatock. Well, the land is still there. 

The CHarrMan. That is good. 

Mr. Buauock. Yes, sir; I am certain of it. I have a letter from 
there every week, Senator, and our farmers—we had large farms— 
some of our people had 150 acres in cultivation; and if any of you 
men have been in Mexico you know what it takes to make a farm of 
150 acres—to hew it out of those jungles. 
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The CHairman. Well, now, just describe some of the work that 
you did that was required to make that farm. 

Mr. Buarock. Well, it cost me—I put in 75 acres—it cost me be- 
tween five and six dollars gold to clear that land. 

The CHarrman. What is the growth on them—— 

; nee Buavockx. And I paid 50 cents a day or 25 cents a day for the 
abor. : . | 

The CHairman. Twenty-five cents gold, 50 cents Mexican money ? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And that was double the wages that the Mexicans 
had been getting prior to that? 

Mr. BLaLock. Fes, sir. And I want to say to you right here now, 
Senator, that our neighbors they were very much angry at us for 
raising the price of labor. 

The Cuairman. Now, what neighbors? 

Mr. Brarocx. The Mexicans; the people, you know, that owned 
these ranches surrounding us. 

The CHairnman. Yes. | 

Mr. Brarock. And they frequently came and tried to get me to 
put the wages back and said it would not do, and the people would 
not be friendly to us, and so on, you know. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, now, after this general exodus that you 
speak of did any of the colonists or their families return ? 

Mr. Barock. Yes, sir; they gradually began to drop back there, 
Olu ur two or three at a time, families, you know, getting back there 
and occupying their homes, until we had 34 families when the second 
exodus took place. 

The Cuarrman. About when was that—how long after the first? 

Mr. Buatock. I think it was in 1918—no; in 1916. 

The Cuarrman. Why did you get out at that time? 

Mr. Biatock. Why, an officer, a Carranza officer by the name of 
Morelos, and Rodrigues Flores came there with about 150 men and 
notified us that they had instructions to kill all the men and take our 
property because we had not gotten out. 

The CuarrMaAn. Well, who was this officer; was he an officer? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir; he was an officer; he was in charge of the 
men; and then we knew him—knew of him—he was a major. 

The Cuarrman. A major? 

Mr. Briavock. Maj. Rodrigues Flores. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know under whose Government. or sup- 
posed Government, he was? 

Mr. Briavock. Nafarrate. 

The CHairMAN. Nafarrate? 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir; so he told us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Nafarrate was general in command of the—— 

Mr. Buatock. At Tampico. 

The CHatrMan. At Tampico? Well, now, whom did Nafarrate 
represent; do you know? 

Mr. Buarock. Carranza. 

The Cuarrman. Carranza? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir. | 

The Cuairman. And this major came there with 100 or 150 men 
and told you to get out! 
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Mr. Brarock. Yes, sir; he didn’t tell us to get out; he said he 
came to kill us. Now, I wish to describe the day and the way that 
he a there with his men. 

he CHAIRMAN. Just go right ahead, in your own language. 

Mr. Brarocg. Well, it was on Sunday--and we have our little 
town there, post office and the telegraph office, and so on 

The Cuarrman. Did you have a church? 

Mr. Buiatock. Yes, sir; we had a church. And the people from 
the little ranches around, nearly everybody, went to town. I didn’t: 
I happened not to go in. And the first thing they knew the town 
was surrounded, and they caught everybody—caught all the visitors 
and the people that lived in the town besides; they put the men all 
under guard, and immediately the soldiers began sacking the houses— 
and cloth is pretty scarce in Mexico, and they would take bedticks, 
beds, feather beds, and empty the feathers out in the street and in the 
yards, and just take the ticking for the cloth: and mattresses and 
pillows, and everything of the kind; they took all of our blankets 
and nearly everything that there was that was loose, and gathers 
all that up—the soldiery did—while the men were under guard. 
They finally took 21 of our men up, as they told them, to be shot; 
and when they were first stood up. they sent a man—after they were 
stood up to be shot, they sent—this Morelos was in charge at the 
time, there present—and he had a man go through those men, go 
around and take everything they had—their knives, tobacco, money, 
watches, and everything else they might have; then a man came 
rushing up with a large official envelope in his hand and handed it 
to the commanding officer; he asked them if we had anyone who 
could read Spanish; we did have several that could, you know, and 
we sent a man up and he read it, and he said that there was in- 
structions from Nafarrate not to kill the men, but that they must 
leave. Well, they left about 8 o’clock in the morning, and by 9 
o’clock our people commenced to flee to the mountains—we have a 
mountain district that is almost inaccessible, and all the women and 
children went there immediately—up into the mountain and stayed 
there for two months. | 

The CuarrMan. Did you have arms? 

Mr. Buatock. Oh, yes; we had arms; yes, sir. 

The CuHatrmMan. What were you going to do with them? 

Mr. Briatock. Well, I guess that we would have protected our 
homes; that is, we would have protected our women and children; 

es. sir. 
` The Cuarrman. You deserted your homes? 

Mr. Buavock. Oh, yes; we deserted our homes. and sent our women 
and children up into the mountains, and nearly all the men went— 
just a few men remained down in the valley, myself, and a few others, 
as a kind of guard defense, and we would send grub up to them, 
provisions and other things up into the mountains to them, you know, 
and they would come down for those things, too. 

The Cuairman. Well, what became of the property left behind? 

Mr. Brarocx. Well, the household goods and such things were just 
taken. 

The Cuarrman. What about your stock, live stock and all, if any? 

Mr. Brarocg. Why. one bunch took 175 head of our best horses and 
mules. 
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The CHarrmMan. How far were you from the railroad? 

Mr. Barock. Forty miles. 

The CuarrMan. Forty miles. 

Mr. Buaxock. Yes, sir; and I would like to tell you now how they 
got a good many of those mules and horses. 

The Cuarrman, All right, go right ahead. 

Mr. Brarock. It was out in the country, they would hold a man— 
somebody told on us, of course, they knew just how many mules and 
how many horses and other stuff we all had—that the Americans 
had—and they would hold a man and send out to his ranch for five 
mules or four mules. 

The CHarrman. How do you mean hold him, hold him under 
guard? 

Mr. Buarock. Yes, sir; he was under guard, he was of that 21 
bunch. 

The CuHarrman. Oh, ves. 

Mr. Barock. And they wouldn’t come back until they would get 
them, they would make our peons that we kept there, our servants 
or hands 

The CHarrmMan. Employees? 

Mr. Buarock. Employees; they would make them hunt those mules 
up, go out in the woods and hunt them up; we kept everything away 
from our place, wouldn’t keep stock around the place because they 
were taking them constantly; and these men were held and not re- 
leased A certain number of animals would be brought in. 

The Crmarmaxn. I want to ask you a personal question, Mr. 
Blalock? 

Mr. Brarock. Yes, sir. 

Ae CuHairMAN. How much money did you have when you went 
there 

Mr. Buavock. I and my son had $4,000 of stock in the colony, and 
we had some money besides. 

The CuHarrman. About how much? 

Mr. Brarocxk. I suppose about a couple of thousand dollars. 

The CHarrmMan. Were you the representative of any corporation? 

Mr. Brarocr. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Were you representing an oil company? 

Mr. Brarocr. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Did you go there backed by any American 
capital ? 

Mr. Buarock. No, sir. 

The CyarrmMan. It was an organization of your own people? 

Mr. Brarocx. Yes, sir. 

The Caarrman. Each family putting in what they could? 

Mr. Brarocx. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMAN. To acquire a home? 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. They were there to make a home in Mexico? 

Mr. Buavocg. Yes. sir. Many of the people had never owned a 
home, Senator—many of them had never owned a home, had been 
tenants all their lives. 

The CuarrMan. Did you interfere—did you or any of your colo- 
nists interfere in any way with the Mexican authorities? 

Mr. Buatocrk. How? 
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The CHarrman. Did you take any interests in Mexican politics? 

Mr. Brarocx. None whatever; no, sir—none whatever. 

The Cuarrman. How did you learn about any revolutionary con- 
ditions there ? 

Mr. Buatock. Well, we just learned it through the American 
papers; if we hadn’t read the papers we wouldn’t have known— 
that is, now, during the Madero—— 

The CHarrman, Yes? 

Mr. Biatocx. We wouldn’t have known there was a revolution 
in the country. | 
T Sten Would you have known about the Carranza revo- 
ution 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir; mighty quick. 

The CHarrman. How? 

Mr. Buarock. Because the soldiers began visiting us. Senator. I 
will have to be excused a moment. 

The Cuarrman, All right, you can be excused. 

The witness retired and shortly returned.) 
he CHAIRMAN. Senator Smith, will you conduct the further in- 
vestigation ? 

Senator SmirH. Mr. Blalock, I understand from your testimony 
thus far that you had formed a community colony of people going 
out to make homes in Mexico? 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Were they people well to do, or were they poor 
people as a class? 

Mr. Brarocx. They were poor people, Senator; as I stated, many 
of them never had owned their homes. 

Senator Smrru. What did you do after you got to Mexico and 
r the land; what did you do toward the development of these 

omes? 

Mr. Buatock. We immediately went to clearing the land and 
preparing the fields to make farms. 

Senator Suir. How long did you continue there? 

Mr. Buavock. Just as long as we were permitted to stay there. 

Senator SMITH. Just as long as you were permitted to stay there? 

Mr. BrarockK. Just as long as we were permitted to stay there. 

Senator Smitu. Well, what, if anything. was done by you or any 
member of the colony, as far as you know, inimical in any way to the 
interests of the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Buatock. Well, if we did anything, why, we didn’t know it, 
because we knew that we were in a foreign country and a strange 
country and we did our very best not to violate any of the laws. 

Senator Smiru. And you maintained that attitude until you were 
absolutely driven out of the country ? 

Mr. Brarock. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmitH. Do you know of any other community, by repu- 
tation or otherwise, that were likewise treated, with American citi- 
zens, in Mexico? 

Mr. BrarockK. Well, ves. 

Senator Smiru. I mean, for my own information, what other 
colonies? 

Mr. Buavock. The Atascador. 

Senator Smiru. Where was that? 
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Mr. Barock. That was 75 miles south of Chemal colony—Blalock 
colony. 

Senator Smrru. How many were represented to be in that colony, 
do you know? 

Mr. Buarock. I think there were only about 35 families, I think, 
all told, about 35 families, that is my recollection. 

Senator Smırm. Do you know whether they are all there now or 
not, or any of them, or whether they have all been driven out? 

Mr. Buatock. When I was there last there was just a few men 
there; I ranched on that colony some time; and we, four of us, 
moved a thousand steers down there, and I was there with the 
cattle; I stayed there with the cattle about a year, and knew all these 
people well. | 

Senator Smiru. Did any of your colonists, your neighbors, or 
those who were associated with you, did any of them lose their lives 
down there? 

Mr. Barock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. How many? 

Mr. Buatrock. Five. 

Senator Smirn. Five? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirx. Did you know personally the circumstances at- 
tending the killing? 

Mr. Buarock. Yes, sir; so far as I might know—— 

Senator SmirH. From investigation ? 

Mr. Brarocx. For instance, we found W. L. Randle, we found 
him in his well. He lived alone on his ranch, and he wasn’t seen 
for several days, and on some inquiry being made we went to his 
ranch, and couldn’t see anything of him, and in looking around we 
discovered something in the well, and on investigation found it was 
Mr. Randle. 

Senator Smitu. How did you know, or did you have any idea, or 
have any knowledge of who killed him? 

Mr. Biarock. Yes, sir. Immediately I and Mr. Medlin, one of 
the colonists, went to Victoria, to the governor, and reported the 
matter to him and asked him if it wasn’t possible to give us pro- 
tection. He asked us to come back the next morning—he said he 
would, positively that he would—he asked us to come back the next 
morning, and he reported that he had already sent officials from 
Xicotencat]—that is the biggest town between us and the station, 
our station; quite a town, and thev have district court there—that 
he had ordered this district judge to go immediately on the ground 
and to arrest these people; that I reported the next morning—we had 
missed our train, had to lay over until next day, and when we got 
home they had our people, had the men who had done the killing; 
these men immediately went out—that is, the next morning after 
our arrival at Victoria these men, the court, had taken his officers 
and went immediately over there, and just before I arrived at my 
ranch I met him with the three criminals that had done the killing, 
pang ng them—going back to his court, and he says, “ We have 
them. 

Senator SmirH. Do you personally know what was done with those 
prisoners ? 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Smrru. What? 

Mr. Brarocx. Yes, sir. 

Senator SĮmrru. What was done with them? 

Mr. Buarock. I was notified that they had been—I will say this 
first now, this judge, he was called a very bad man by the Mexicans, 
and he straightened things around in that country to a considerable 
extent; he notified me, wrote me that these men had been convicted 
and sent to Victoria; however, they convicted them and gave them a 
life sentence; soon afterwards the wife of one of the men told me 
that her husband was a soldier, and later on we learned that all 
three had been turned loose to join the army. Later on they came 
back to the colony and were there when I left it—I frequently saw 
them, I suppose the are all 

Senator Suan: ow, that is one of the deaths. How about the 
others ? 

Mr. Buarock. That was Mr. Randle. 

Senator SmitrH. Yes. How about the others? 

Mr. Brarocx. Mr. Pilgrim was killed about three years ago and 
we had the very best circumstantial evidence as to who killed him; 
he was shot in the back on his own ranch inside of his own inclosure, 
in his pasture, and the coroner—we reported, of course, everything 
to the coroner when he came to sit on the body, and he in turn ex- 
amined several different witnesses; and the witnesses we wanted to 
put in—the date was Saturday when we were to be there and we 
had sent those witnesses with an American—I didn’t know hin, 
but we sent them, and when they arrived—when the witnesses ar- 
rived on the date they wished them to be in Ocampo, and he said 
the military had charge of the case—had taken it out of the hands of 
the civil authorities, and the military—the officer, I have his name 
at home, I haven’t it here but I have it at home, that was then in 
charge of the town 

Senator Smrrn. Who were these witnesses? 

Mr. Brarocx. The witnesses were two Mexican women, they were 
our main witnesses—two Mexican women, one of them was a very 
beautiful woman, a young woman and a beautiful woman, the other 
was passable. Immediately those men began to make advances to 
those witnesses; the officer—the judge, soon afterwards invited them 
to go into an adjoining room; they refused and that passed off one 
day without anything at all being done. The next day they were 
ordered in at 10 o’clock and appeared, and during the time this 
major, he was trying to get those women to go into a private room 
with him, he grabbed this younger woman and tried to carry her 
into this room, and she bit him and made him turn her loose. bit 
the blood out of him and he turned her loose, and the American 
that had went there with them, that had carried the women there, 
he felt more or less responsible for them, of course, he jumped up— 
he didn’t make any demonstration at all—he jumped up and pleaded 
with the officer not to do that, he pulled his revolver and it—and 
we call it snapped the cartridge, failed to explode; well, he fell under 
the table and the people ran out of the court room—it was right on 
the sidewalk—and some one notified our judge. the man that had held 
the inquest, he happened to be near, he ran in and implored the man 
not to shoot the gringo, and finally got him to agree not to kill him— 
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but he was under the table, and several times he was ordered out 
and ordered not to leave the town; and he stayed there four days, 
kept those women there four days without ever asking a question 
about the murder or anything about taking the case up at all. 

Senator SmirH. Whatever became of the case? 

Mr. Buarock. The case? 

Senator SmirH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brarocx. It is just like we left it—they finally—our judge 
finally prevailed upon this man to allow the people to go home; they 
went home and there allowed to stay. That was the case of J. D. 
Pilgrim; we feel, Senator, that was the worst thing that ever hap- 
pened in our colony, it hurt our people worse. 

Senator SmirH. Yes. About those other deaths? 

Mr. Buatockx. Mr. Gorman was killed a year ago—more than a 
year ago—he was killed in 1918; yes: 

Senator SmitH. Who was that? 

Mr. Buavock. Frank Gorman—F. P. Gorman; and the time that 
Mr. Gorman was killed they had got up quite a little bit of talk, 
you know, about the United States doing something—I think maybe 
the Fall senatorial committee got into existence, or something, and 
it seems that these people down there got very much excited; the 
commander at Tampico sent out this word, because we got it from 
our friends down there—he said to catch those people that killed 
the man Gorman, try them and shoot them. They were caught im- 
mediately—they were civilians right there, were people on the place, 
and during this time, during this investigation now, it dovei that 
one of these men had choked one of the men, I haven’t told you about, 
a man by the name of Bob Penix, we found him dead, no marks on 
him, we couldn’t tell anything about it, and it developed in this 
case—in this trial, that one of these men, Constancio Colocho, had 
choked this man to death, had killed him—they were drinking at 
the time, and I don’t know why—he was the leader of the three that 
killed Gorman—they were found guilty and ordered to be shot, and 
I was expecting to get a letter every week from there that they had 
been shot, you know, and I finally got the letter stating that they 
had been released to join the Army; the man’s wife writes me—Mr. 
Gorman’s wife writes me that they are all three back there—have 
quit S Army, of course—deserted, I suppose—and are back on the 
ranch. 

Se SmirH. How about the case of Mr. Byrd, was Mr. Byrd 
kil 

Mr. Biatock. Mr. Byrd was killed on the Atascador ranch. 

Senator SmirH. Do you know personally about his death ? 

Mr. Brarock. No, sir; I do not; it is only hearsay. I came very 
near knowing personally about the Gourd incident they had on the 
Atascador. I was there with Mr. Kennard, within a mile or two 
of Mr. Gourd’s ranch when that happened, the night that it happened. 

Senator Situ. Tell us about it? 

Mr. Buatock. As Mr. Gourd related, and as the girl related, there 
were three men rode up to Mr. Gourd’s residence after nightfall and 
asked for a match to light their cigarettes; Mr. Gourd walked out to 
give them the match and gave them the match; as they turned to ' 
walk back, they roped him, threw a lasso on him and jerked him 
down and tied him, and went in—and the girls say they don’t have 
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any idea of how many times they were raped. The news next morn- 
ing spread out over the country; it was on my ranch or property 
by sun-up; a man passed by and told me about it, and we did all wa 
could. We sent people right into Tampico, sent those girls with the 
old gentleman; Mr. Miller took charge of the people, the American 
consul; the Americans made up a sum of money—I don’t remember, 
but it seems to me five hundred or seven hundred dollars—and then 
afterwards they captured those people, those three men, we were 
notified—I was still with my cattle on the Atascador—we were noti- 
fied that those men had been tried, I think it was seven months after 
the offense had been committed, we were notified that they had been 
found guilty and were being sent to San Luis Potosi to be shot. I 
suppose it is 25 miles, I guess, from Rodriguez, the nearest station, 
to San Luis; well, we protested, you know, but, of course, that didn’t 
do any good—why not shoot them there, or send them over to the 
Gourd place and shoot them there where they committed the crime? 
But they sent them to San Luis Potosi—I don’t know—that is all 
I know; I do know that they were carried off, because a friend saw 
them when they were put on board the train in the custody of officers 
and sent to San Luis Potosi. We never could imagine why they 
would send them clear up there to shoot them, you know; we dont 
know, of course, it was stated they were shot. 

Senator SmirH. What was the name of that colony that Mr. Gourd 
belonged to? 

Mr. Buatock. The Atascador. 

Senator SmirH. What is yours? 

Mr. Buatock. The Blalock-Mexico colony. | 

Senator Smirn. That is yours? 

Mr. Barock. Yes, sir. But this Gourd incident was on the Atas- 
eador, and I happened to be right there. 

Senator Smiru. Well, all your crops and all the accumulations and 
improvements that you had at this colony of yours—live stock and 
all—were dissipated, were gone! 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir. We have sold a good many head of cattle. 
A few years back we had 800 head of cattle, and I have a pretty close 
record of what I have sold: I sold out of that 800 head, sold about 
300; I carried to the Atascador 320 head; I got 60 head; they taken 
the rest. They taken from the Atascador at one time 62 of our steers 
and brought them to Matamoros, across the river. One of our neigh- 
bors, one of our colonists, saw them as they brought them across the 
river; that was Carranza’s government—gave them 500; they re- 
fused to gather them, and they brought them into our corral and then 
made two of the boys cross them; that was from the Atascador, 
though; that was cattle we carried down there to put on that new 
range. 

en SmirH. How many of those homes that were established in 
your colony—how many of the homes are left there with people living 
in them? 

Mr. Buarock. There is just one. 

Senator SMITH. One? l 

Mr. Buatock. Mr. Kennard, the German, has been there with his 
wife all the time. 

Senator Smiru. They are living there still? 
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Mr. Brarocr. Still there; I heard from them last week, and they 
are still there and have a fine crop. 

Senator SMITH. Are they interfered with at all? 

Mr. Biatocx. Why, Senator, yes; but so little it don’t amount to 
anything. To give you an idea, now, when I left the colony two 
years ago he had a very nice little stock, what we call in that country 
a commissary—which is a country store—and all of our stores have 
been broken down, broken into long ago and everything gone, and 
when I left there we didn’t ride the road at all going from one point 
to another; we always went through the woods for fear of meeting 
somebody that would dismount us, you know. But it seems he was 
not molested; there is no doubt about that, he was not molested like 
the rest. of jis, and he is still there. 

Senator SmitH. What is his name? 

Mr. Buavock. Kennard. 

Senator Smiru. Kennard? 

Mr. Buavock. Yes, sir. I don’t know, don’t remember his initials; 
I have forgotten. | 

Senator SmirH. You have named three men that were killed. 
What was the name of the other colonist there? 

Mr. BrarocxK. Why, I knew three or four men that were killed at 
the Colonia. 

Senator Smiru. Of vour own colony? 

Mr. BrarockK. Of mine; yes, sir. I understood you said other 
colonies. 

Senator Smrru. Of vour own colony. 

Mr. Biatock. Of mine; ves, sir. Mr. McCuistian was the first 
one; we have no idea of who killed him; he was shot in bed. Bob 
Penix was the next. J. R. Randle was the next one. Pilgrim was 
the next one, and Frank Gourd was the last one. 

Senator Ssurn. All of whom you have named? 

Mr. Buatock. Yes. sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is all. We are much obliged to you, Mr. 
Blalock. 

(Thereupon, at 11.45 a. m., the committee recessed until 2 o’clock 
p. m. of the same day.) 

AFTER RECESS, 


6 


(2.45 o’clock p. m.) 
TESTIMONY OF JAMES J. BRITT. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., duly authorized 
thereto by the subcommittee.) 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Britt, state your name and age. 

Mr. Britr. James J. Britt, 36 years of age. 

The CrairMan. Citizen? 

Mr. Brrrr. American. 

The CHairman, Native born? i 

Mr. Brrrr. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Where do you live? 

Mr. Brirr. Tampico. 

The CHarrman. How long have you lived in Tampico? 
1386920—20— pr 8—2 
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Mr. Brirr. Off and on since 1913. 

The Cuarrman. What do you do there? 

Mr. Brirr. Attorney. 

The Cuarrman. Practicing attorney ? 

Mr.. Brirr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Whom are you representing, if anyone? 

Mr. Brirr. I represented the Mid-Co Co. at one time, and now I 
am for myself. 

The CuarrmMan. What you say of Tampico, of course you mean 
Tampico, Mexico? 

Mr. Britr. Mexico; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. When did you go to Tampico? 

Mr. Brirr. I went down there in August. 

The Cuairman. Of what year? 

Mr. Brirr. In 1919. 

The Cuatrman. That is recently? 

Mr. Brirtr. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Where were you before that? 

Mr. Brit. In France. 

The Cuatrman. What were you doing in France? 

Mr. Brirr. I was in the Tank Corps. 

The CHatrman. Tank Corps—what Tank Corps; what do you 
mean by it? Explain it. 

Mr. Britr. United States Tank Corps, Battalion 326, reorganized 
344. 

The Cuarmax. You were in the United States service during the 
last war with Germany ? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. And was in the American Tank Corps in France 
during that time? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. When were you mustered out? 

Mr. Brirr. I was mustered out in March, 1919. 

The CnarrmMan. And upon being mustered out you removed shortly 
afterwards to Tampico? 

Mr. Britr. I went to Arizona, and from Arizona to Nevada, to 
regain my health. 

The CyarrMan. How did you happen to go to Arizona? 

Mr. Brirr. I weighed about 127 pounds—I was gassed—and went 
there to regain my health. | 

The CHairMAN. You say you have been practicing your profession 
in Tampico? 

Mr. Brirr. I have, sir. 

The CrrarrMan. What do you know of the conditions in Tampico 
since you have been there, Mr. Britt? 

Mr. Britr. Throughout the oil fields, extremely bad. 

The CuarrmMan. How do you mean? Explain that. 

Mr. Brirr. An American’s life is not worth—well, would be worth 
more in the Argonne than down in the oil fields of Tampico. 

The Cuamman. You mean that an American’s life to-day in the 
Tampico oil fields is worth as much as an American’s life was worth 
during the attack in the Argonne in France? 

Mr. Britt. In the Argonne; yes, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. Due to what? 

Mr. Brrrr. Due to a certain percentage of propaganda of Ger- 
mans. 

The CHarrman. Have you any evidence or do you know anything 
about that personally? About the propaganda? 

Mr. Brrrr. I have and I do. 

The Cuamman. State what it is. 

Mr. Britr. The Mundo, a newspaper of Tampico, was owned and 
controlled by German finances; that statement was given out at a 
meeting of the American Legion on Tuesday night at the Y. M. C. 
A. by our consul. In the article is stated that every American who 
was a member of the American Legion and wore a button should be 
deported from Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. You are a member of the American Legion? 

Mr. Brrrr. I am, sir; I have my button and it will never come off. 
We have in the neighborhood of 400 members there, and the 400 
members—— 

The Cuarrman. Now, what does that membership consist of? 

Mr. Britr. Men that are well-trained soldiers. 

The CHarrman. Where? 

Mr. Brirr. Both in France and the United States. 

The CHarrMan. All Americans? 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. About 400? 

Mr. Brirr. About 400. 

The Cuarrman. Of whom you are one. 

Mr. Brrrr. I am one. 

The CHarrman. Just proceed now and tell your own story, Mr. 
Britt. You are an intelligent man; just tell your own story of the 
conditions there. 

Mr. Britr. Why, one condition existing down there is that in 
order to transfer money, of course, it has all to be in gold to pay off, 
they have to get a permit. As soon as they get that permit, informa- 
tion is passed down the line that the paymaster is-on the way, 
and then thev waylay anybody but the Carrancistas, because that 
country is just flooded with them. 

The CuarrMANn. Now, Tampico, as we understand, is under the 
authority of the Carrancistas? 

Mr. Brrr. Of the Carranzistas and M. Palaez. 

The CuarrMan. Where is Palaez ? 

Mr. Britr. Palaez is through Amatlan and Tampico. 

The CuarrMan. Where are the oil fields? 

; Mr. Brirr. Amatlan, Tampico, Panuco, and also the southern 
elds. 

The CHatrMAn. Who is largely in charge of the producing oil- 
well district in addition to Tampico? 

Mr. Britr. The Aguila Co., Metropolitan, the Huasteca has got 
some rights of way there, the International, the Texas Co., the 
Union Oil Co., and I am not positive as to whether the Island Co. 
has any interest there or not. 

Senator Smitu. Who owns these interests—these oil interests? 

Mr. Brrrr. American interests. 

The CuHarrman. They do not own the Aguila? 
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Mr. Brrrr. No; but I understand they are somewhat interested in 
the Aguila, because there has been a consolidation in the last two 
months. 

The Cuarmax. The Aguila, however, was originally British? 

Mr. Brırr. British; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Lord Cowdry? 

Mr. Brirr, Yes, sir; Lord Cowdry. 

The CHarrMan. Now, as we understand, these oi] wells in the oil 


district are built lar gely by pipe lines to Panuco and other points, 


and the pipe Hnes themselves are in the control of the Carrancistas? 

Mr. Brirr. Absolutely. 

The CnatrMan. Well, the oil wells are largely in control of 
Palaez ? 

Mr. Britr. Why, he gets his money before the producers get a 
five-cent piece. 

The Cuairman. It is in evidence before this committee, Mr. Britt, 
testified to by Mr. Doheny and others, American well producers, 
that they are paying to Palaez approximately $30,000 per month for 
protection ? 

Mr. Brirr. I venture to say more than that for protection. 

The CuarrMan, Yes, sir; and then they pay all the regular duties, 
whatever they may be. from month to month, to the Carranza Gov- 
ernment ? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. 

The Cnamman,. It is also in evidence—I do not know whether vou 
have had your attention called to it—that the payments made to 
Palaez are made under the precedent established by the payments 
originally made to Candido Aguilar, a son-in-law of Mr. Carranza, 
and by the advice of Mr. John Lind of the State Department of the 
United States? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. I happened to be down there with Mr. John 
Lind. 

The Cnairmax. So the committee understands it, and we think it 
is uncontroverted, that while it is true that the American oil inter- 
ests in Mexico are paving for protection, for their protection to 
Palaez, that they are doing so with the acquiescence, and by the re- 
quest, first, of the Mexican Government, and, second, by the advice 
of the American Government ? 

Mr. Brirr. Personally. I think by John Lind. 

The CHamrman. And directly by the State Department, as the evi- 
dence before this committee shows. 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir; by the State Department. 

The Cuamman. Now, have there been any occurrences of particu- 
lar interest in the Tampico oil district since you have been there? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmax. What? 

Mr. Brirr. That has been already testified to, but I do not mind 
stating it again. 

The Cuamwan, If you will. 

Mr. Brrr. Two of my very dear friends, F. J. Rooney and Earl 
Bowles. They were at my house for Christmas dinner, and they 
left on the 30th. Prior to that F. J. Rooney was employed by the 
Texas Con and he resigned and joined the International Co. He 
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was a very heavy-built man, and he went down there on the 30th. 
As to the day he was killed I am not positive, but in the meantime 
the paymaster—they came over to the Texas Co. to get some gasoline, 
and the paymaster of the Aguila Co. had stopped in to get permis- 
sion to carry gold down, which information had been imparted down 
the line that the paymaster was going, who happened to be stocky 
built the same as F. J. Rooney. | 

The Cuarrman. The Aguila Co. is the original Lord Cowdry ? 

Mr. Brirr. Lord Cowdry; yes, sir. These men were waylaid, and 
Rooney was shot through the back and the bullet pierced his heart, 
and his right shoulder was blown off. Earl Bowles jumped up and 
started to run, and he was shot through the ankle. Of course, that 
brought him down. They got upon him, and they took a machete 
and ran it clean through his body and brought it up and turned it 
over and brought it right up just as they would take a piece of 
beefsteak and cut it off. That is the way they chopped him up. 
_All for the money; they mistook Rooney for the pavmaster. 

The Cuarrman. Who were these men you speak of? 

Mr. Brirr. They were Carrancistas. 

The CuHarrmMan. I mean Rooney. | 

Mr. Brirr. F. J. Rooney was from Houston, Tex., and Earl 
Bowles was from Texas. ; 

The CHarrmayn. Are they Frenchmen? 

Mr. Britr. One is an isha: and Earl Bowles is an Irish- 
American. 

The CHuatrman. Do you know whether they are native citizens of 
this country ? l 

Mr. Brirr. I am absolutely positive of it. Rooney’s family is in 
Texas, and Earl Bowles’ body was brought through this city day 
before yesterday for Thorndale. 

The Cuarrman. They were from Texas, then? 

Mr. Brirr. From Texas; yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. They were American citizens? 

Mr. Brivr. American citizens. F. J. Rooney I know positively 
had bought $3,500 worth of Liberty bonds, and Earl Bowles had 
bought about $5,000 worth of Liberty bonds. | 

The CuarrMan. You mean bonds issued by this Government dur- 
ing the war? 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. American Liberty bonds? 

Mr. BRITT. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. With which to carry on this war? 

Mr. BRITT. Yes, sir. 

The CrairmMan. Do you know with what ammunition these men 
were shot? 

‘Mr. Britr. Yes, sir; they were killed by Mauser bullets, which 
were used by the Carrancistas. 

Senator SMITH. No other kind? | 

Mr. Brirr. That bullet is used by nobody else. 

The CuarrMan. Where were they killed with respect to the lines 
of Palaez and Carranza? 

Mr. Britr. They were killed right in the Carranza lines. 

The CuHarrmMan. Within the Carranza lines? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrmMan. What effort, if any, has been made by the Car- 
rancista authorities to apprehend these men? 

Mr. Britt. The same as usual—nothing. 

The CuarrMaAn. You say the same as usual. Explain that. 

Mr. Brrr. They have never endeavored to get culprits of any of 
these deprecations and crimes, and, furthermore, there was not a 
witness within a mile of these two men, and the paymaster of the 
Aguila Co. came up about a half an hour afterwards and the bodies 
were warm, and he picked the bodies up and took them in the car 
and took them down to the plant. The Carrancistas are now cry- 
ing that the Americans killed them, that they had no business to 
iake the bodies away from there. The bodies were brought to Tam- 
pico and the Americans stood guard at the undertaker’s to prevent 
the bodies from being taken. 

The CHarrmMan. How was that? 

Mr. Britt. Because we had the same experience when Wallace— 
Joe Wallace—was killed. 

The CHarrmMan. How was that? 

Mr. Britr. Well, he was a man that never took a drink, and when 
these Mexican physicians held the inquest the body was just cov- 
ered with kaala, They had taken the body and poured it down 
his throat after he was dead, and then poured tequila all over his 
body, and this statement was made—that it was a drunken brawl 
that he was killed in. 

The CuairmMan. You mean James Wallace? 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. You mean to say that after he was dead that 
tequila or some other liquor was poured in his mouth? 

Mr. Brirr. In his mouth and all over him. 

The CuHarrMan. With the intention of making the impression 
that he was intoxicated ? | 

Mr. Brırr. Intoxicated and got into a brawl with these Mexicans. 

Senator SmirH. Was he a drinking man? 

Mr. Britr. No, sir; he was not a drinking man. I know. that to 
be a positive fact. 

i The Cuarrman. And for that reason the Americans guarded the 
ody ? 

Mr. Brirr. Guarded the body until we got the American doctor 
to come down and hold this inquest with these Mexican doctors, and 
Dr. Garnett, of Tampico, Mexico, held the inquest. 

The CuairmMan. What is the condition with reference to the rela- 
tive safety of American citizens within the district controlled by 
Palaez and the district controlled by Carranza, if you know? 

Mr. Brirr. Well, sometime ago after one of the men was killed 
down there, or the men came out of the fields; I think they were very 
foolish not to come out of the fields and leave the companies and leave 
the United States to suffer for the shortage of oil. 

‘The Cuarrman. Although you know, having served in France and 
having your attention called, more or less, to the conditions, al- 
though you know that more than 20 per cent of the oil that was used 
by the American fleet and the British fleet, and to which we con- 
sider largely due the victory of the allied arms, came from Mexico? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. Mexico produces more oil than the United 
States and Roumania. 
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The Cuarrman. And yet you think they should shut down? 

Mr. Brirr. If they are not going to get any protection. 

The CHarrman. What would be the resu Ai 

Mr. Briırr. Starve out Mexico. Without the production of the oil, 
Mexico could not exist. 

The CuHarrman. How about the United States? 

Mr. Brirr. Well, Oklahoma could produce enough oil for the 
United States. . 

The CuHarrman. Well, it did not during the war. 

Mr. Brirr. No, sir; it did not. 

The Cuarmman. You think the recent developments in Oklahoma 
nee ee would enable us to continue without the Tampico oil 

elds 

Mr. Brirr. Well, I do; for it would only last about three or four 
months. 

The CuHarrman. What do you mean by that? 

Mr. Britr. Tampico is paying the running expenses of the whole 
Republic, and without the income from the oil wells the Mexicans 
could not exist. It would cause an uprising against the Government. 

Senator Smiru. They could not pay abod? 

Mr. Brirr. No, sir; they could not pay; it is impossible. A good 
percentage of the feeling down there is that they want the Americans 
down there. It is just a common, ordinary grafting of Luis Ca- 
brera and Carranza. ' 

The CHarrMAN. Have you had your attention called to the report 
of the Fuel Administration of the United States with regard to 
gasoline production? l 

Mr. Brirr. I have not had it—have not paid much attention to it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you understand that in the event the United 
States was compelled to depend entirely upon production in Texas 
and Oklahoma, or the old oil fields, as well as those which our experts 
claim may be developed within the United States, within 50 years the 
United States resources would be absolutely exhausted 3 

Mr. Brrr. I rather believe that is a hard problem for any man to 
answer, but I do not think these men—— 

The CHarrman. I understand it is; but I want to know whether 
you had had your attention called to the Government report? 

Mr. Brrrr. I noticed an editorial. 

The CHarrman. You are living down there among American 
oil men of Tampico, Mexico. Do you know the American producers 
there personally? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Do you know Mr. Edward Doheny? 

Mr. Brrrr. I never met him down in Tampico but I have met him 
in Los Angeles. 

The CHairMANn. You know he is one of the big ones? 

Mr. Britr. He has the biggest plant around there—the Huasteca. 

The Cuamman. Have you happened to read over Mr. Doheny’s 
testimony before this committee ? 

Mr. Brirr. No; I have not, sir; but I can make this statement, that 
the reason why Mr. Doheny was going down to Tampico, Mexico, 
with Mr. Harold Walker, attorney for the Huasteca. and informa- 
tion was received that their lives would not be worth—well, would 
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not be worth 24 hours in that city—so they sent Dr. Paddleford down 
and Mr. Green went 

The Cuairman. Mr. Green is the manager for Doheny ? 

Mr. Brrrr. He is, I believe, the assistant manager now, since Dr. 
Paddleford 

The Cuairman. Mr. Doheny is antagonistic to the Mexican admin- 
istration there, is he not, or do you happen to know? 
ce Britt. I am not familiar enough with their office to answer 
that. 

The Cuairman. Well, do you know whether or not the Doheny 
Co., being the largest individual operator among the Americans, 
whether they have refused to manifest their holdings there, a re- 
quest of the Mexican Government on permits to drill new wells? 

Mr. Britt. I do not know that positively, but I have been in- 
formed. 

The CrairMan. That is your information? 

Mr. Brirr. That is my information. 

The CuairMan. Do you know where they secured the advice upon 
which they acted with reference to that? 

Mr. Brarrr. From their counsel. 

The CuairMan. Do you know whether the matter was submitted 
to the State Department of the United States Government ? 

Mr. Brirr. I have been informed that information was submitted 
to the State Department, and they were acting upon the advice of 
the State Department. 

The CuairMan, That the Government of the United States had 
advised them not to submit to the Carrancista decree? 

Mr. Britr. That is my information. 

The CuarrMan. And that in the action which thev have taken and 
which they have sought to advise the other people interested in the 
oil production in Mexico to take they have been guided by what 
they understood to be the desires of the United States Government! 

Mr. Britt, Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Through its State Department ? 

Mr. Brrirr. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAn. Then these Americans down there are not simply 
acting as outlaws, are they? 

Mr. Britt. Oh, my heavens, no. : 

The CHamrMan. Have you ever had your attention called to the 
note of the American State Department of August 18, 1918, to the 
Mexican Government with reference to these manifests on their oil 
properties? 

Mr. Brirr. I was not in Mexico then, I was in France. 

The CuHairman. Well, I did not know but what your attention 
had been called to that. Then you do not know, of course, that on 
that day following the protest of four years, that the American 
State Department—the President of the United States acting through 
the Secretary of State Mr. Lansing—notified the Mexican Govern- 
ment that the oil producers in Mexico would not be required to submit 
to the decrees of Mr. Carranza ? 

Mr. Brirr. I was informed of that. 

The CuatrMan. And that the United States. Government would 
protect any American citizens against such decrees! 
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Mr. Brirr. Well, the United States Government at the present 
time has not been doing anything. 

The Cuairman. Well, they notified them? 

Mr. Brirt. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. On October 31, 1919, did you know that the State 
Department again notified Mexico? 

Mr. Britr. I have not seen the order, but I have been informed 
of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. So that these oil people who are ec in the 
press in the United States that the United States, as well as Mexico, 
are not actually international outlaws, as you understand it? 

Mr. Brirr. Well, I can not see where they have been outlaws, they 
have been a benefit to the United States, and they have done their 
duty as much as ‘he men that have been across the “ pond ” fighting. 

The CHairman. And they were notified by the advice of the 
United States State Department? 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN, They abided by the advices of the State Depart- 
ment of the United States? 

Mr. BriTT. Yes, sir. 

The CHuamrmax. Then when Mr. Doheny, who was the original 
American o1] man in Mexico, and developed the first well there, 
when he refused to submit his titles to the Carranza Government 
and to abide by the orders they may issue, you understand, as this 
committee does, that he has been acting: under advice of his own 
Government? 

Mr. Britr. From the State Department; yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say you do not know Mr. Doheny, you do 
not know where he came from? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes; I do know Mr. Doheny. I met him in Los 
Angeles. I know Mr. Hal Walker. 

The CHatrMan. Do you know anything about Mr. Doheny, who 
he is and what he is? 

Mr. Britt. I know he is an oil man, he is the Huasteca. 

The CHarrMan. It is a matter of interest to the committee, a 
matter of interest to the people of the United States. 

Mr. Brirr. He has been very liberal to the Mexican Government. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. Do you know whether he was one of 
those millionaires? 

Mr. Brirr. Mr. Doheny was a very poor man until he made a 
strike in California, and then down in Mexico. 

The CuHatrmMan. Do you know who developed the oil wells in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Britr. He was a poor man working for a living. 

The CHatrman. Do you know whether he mortgaged his house 
or his wife’s jewels, ete., to develop this property? 

Mr. Britt. I do not know w hether any of vou have been in 
Mexico, but he lives right down in that cactus there in those fields 
for months. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, he is what the border men 

Mr. Brrrr. He is a pioneer down there. 

The CHatrMAN. What we Texans and New Mexicans and Ari- 
zonans know as a pioneer, he made himself? 

Mr. Britr. He made himself, yes, sir; he is a pioneer. 
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The Cuarman. It is not for publication, but for your informa- 
tion, I will say that I worked on the hammer with Ed Doheny at 
$3.50 a day myself. 

Mr. Brirr. Any man that goes down in that country deserves 
everything he gets out of it. 
ne SmirH. He does not deserve something he gets down 

ere. 

Mr. Brirr. No, sir; he does not. I remember in 1913 or 1914, 
I am not positive which it was, Mr. Daniels, then the Secretary of 
the Navy, stated that we were all outlaws and adventurers and he 
took the fleet out. I happened to be in Vera Cruz when orders 
came in, we were going to embark and they got—and the boats went 
out, and although we fought them afterward, the Germans and 
ea took us aboard and took us away from there. 

he CHarMan. Where were you? 

Mr. Brrrr. Vera Cruz. 

The CuHarrman. When? . 

Mr. Brrrr. 1913 or 1914, I can not say—it was 1914. 

The Cuarrman. Who took you out? 

Mr. Brirr. The Germans and English. 

The Cyarrman. What Germans? 

Mr. Brirr. The German ships. 

The CuarrMan. The Dresden? 

Mr. Brirr. I am not sure of the name of it now. 

The CuarrMaAn. You were in Tampico? 

Mr. Britt. I was in Vera Cruz. 

The CHarrmMan. You were not in the Southern Hotel at Tampico 
at that time? 

Mr. Brirr. No, sir; I had just left there. Clarence Miller was 
then American consul. 

The CuarrMAN. You considered yourself very fortunate? 

Mr. Brirr. Well, it was just as bad in Vera Cruz. 

The CuarrMan. Now, Mr. Britt, you are a member of the Ameri- 
can Legion? 

‘Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Of whom is the American Legion composed ? 

Mr. Brirr. One hundred per cent Americans—and every man that 
done his duty on this side is 100 per cent American. 

The CruarrMan. Well, that is a broad assertion. I think I am 
100 per cent American, and I know Senator Smith thinks he is 100 
per cent American. Directly, what composes the American Legion? 

Mr. Britr. The fighting men, the men that produced and fur- 
nished the material for us to gain victory in this war. 

The CuarrmMan. The men who were in this war between the United 
States and Germany ? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir; and done their duty. 

The CuHarrmMan. Have you seen a copy of the City of Mexico 
papers, or reproductions in the American papers, of any statement 
from Luis Cabrera within the last few days with reference to the 
American Legion at Tampico? 

Mr. Brirr. Of course, it is all hearsay with me. 

The CuairMan. I say, have vou seen that? 

Mr. Brrrr. I have; and this Luis Cabrera said that the American 
Legion men in Mexico should be deported. 
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The CuarrmMan. You are ready to be deported, are you? 

Mr. Britr. No; I am not. 

The Cuarrman. Who is Luis Cabrera—minister of Hacienda? 

Mr. Brirr. He is the Acting President of Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. His nominal title is that of secretary of the treas- 
uy, minister of Hacienda ? 

r. Brrrr. Yes, sir; and very little goes in the Treasury. I think 
I read a report that they were $23,000,000 short down there—23,000,- 
00 pesos, and they can not find that. 

The CHarrMan. The committee’s information was that the short- 
age was 175,000,000 pesos. 

Mr. Brirr. Well, Carranza has part of that and Cabrera has got 
the rest. I understand that is all American money. Coming up I 
was talking to a gentleman in Monterrey, Mr. Miller, he is in the 
cattle business, and he was telling me that when Villa was operating 
down there, it was on a Sunday morning, and he called a meeting 
of all the members of the chamber of commerce, and of course they 
all came down to see the General, they did not know what was going 
to happen, and they got in this room and the soldiers were outside, 
and they locked the door, and Villa said, “ Now, you damned 
Gringoes, I need,” I think it was 169,000 pesos or 600,000 pesos. 

The Cuatrman. It don’t make any difference. 

Mr. Brirr. Anyway, he gave them 24 hours to dig up the money, 
and he said, “If any of you don’t like it, I have my soldiers out 
there and the train is out there to take you out, and if any of you 
Mexicans don’t like it, I will take you out of here and just line you 
up. I have got some men out there who are good shots.’ 

The CuHarrman. Did they get the money? 

Mr. Brrrr. Oh, he got the money. 

The CHarrMan. Have he E in Mexico since you have been 
there at all on the trains! 

Mr. Brrrr. Oh, yes. 

The Cuamman. What has been your experience in traveling and 
where? 

Mr. Britr. Oh, very pleasant [speaking sarcastically]. 

The Cuarmman. Yes? Where did you travel? 

Mr. Brrrr. From Tampico to San Luis Potosi. I just missed one 
blow up, and I missed the other one coming back. 

The CuHarrMan. You were fortunate. Was the train on which you 
were proceeding guarded at all, or did it have a troop train in 
front of it, or did it run at night? 

Mr. Brirr. They carried a box car back, and they range from up 
that high to that high [indicating], all ages. 

The CuarrmMan. About from three to four or four and a half feet? 

Mr. Brrrr. The gun is bigger than they are, and the children are 
about four feet, and then they have men there about sixty years of 
age, and they have their refreshments over there in the corner, and 
this tequila, and before they get away they are all drunk. 

The Cuamman, That is on the train? 

Mr. Brrrr. That is on the train. Their guns are all rusty, and 
they beg, borrow, or steal from the Americans that are on the train. 

The CHarrman. I notice in the last few days that the train guards 
on the regular trains in Mexico have been increased from 50 to 100 
in number. Instead of 50 as ordinarily, they have been increased 
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on the passenger trains to 100. When you were describing this car, 
did you mean to say that car was occupied by train guards? 

Mr. Brirr. Oh, they all have their train guards on there. 

The CHairman. Who do you mean by guards? Carranza troops? 

Mr. Brirr. Carranza troops. 

The Cuarrmax. Do you know whether the train between Saltillo 
and the City of Mexico, that is to say, San Luis Potosi, proceeded 
at night or not? 

Mr. Brirr. Well, these trains havé been blown up at night. One 
of them was blown up at 10 o'clock. I had a picture of that train 
that was blown up on Detember 6, and I mailed it to you at Wash- 
ington, with the names of the Americans that were on the train. 

The CuairMan. Where were you when it was blown up? 

Mr. Brirr. I was safe in bed at Tampico; that is, I thought I was 
safe in bed, but I was robbed the next night. 

a CuHairMAN. That was the train before you, or the train after 
you? 

Mr. Brirr. That was the train after me, and then the next train 
was December 11, but now it has got to be every other day or every 
three days. 

ie CuairMAN. There is a railroad between Tampico and Monter- 
rey? 

Mr. Britt. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. Is that run regularly ? 

Mr. Brirr. Oh, no; nothing is run regularly in Mexico. From 
Victoria to Tampico it is a pretty dangerous place. 

The CHarrman. Now, Mr. Britt, you are an attorney and you are 
an exsoldier. and you are an intelligent man. Do you notice in the 
papers reports constantly coming out of Mexico that conditions there 
are all right and that traveling is secure and people are safe in going 
backward and forward? 

Mr. Brirr. Well, the Mexican Government is very proficient in 
their lying alibis. 

The Crarrman. What are the facts? 

Mr. Brirr. The facts are exceedingly bad—the conditions are ex- 
ceedingly bad. There is a man right here that came up from Mon- 
terrey with me, or from Tampico. He was over there and looked at 
his trunk, and I waited for my trunk to see it aboard the train, and 
he was over there to see his trunk got aboard the train. When we 
got to Monterrey his trunk was not there. and it contained consid- 
erable money and valuable papers. He has not got his trunk to this 
dav. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Britt, do vou read the San Antonio papers? 

Mr. Brirt. The San Antonio Light. 

The Cuammayn. Do you read the papers from along the border? 

Mr. Britt. We only get the San Antonio Light; once in a while 
we gct the El Paso papers. 

The CuarMayn. Well, take the El Paso Herald, the San Antonio 
Light, or other papers of that kind; I am not classifying them, but 
I mean other papers published here, vou notice, I presume, con- 
stantly reports in those papers as to favorable conditions in Mexico 
and how conditions are improving $ 

Mr. Brirr. Well, they ought to live down there, and they would 
probably tell the truth. 
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The CHarrMan. Do you mean to say by that you think that they 
do not always tell the truth? : 

Mr. Brrrr. I do not mean to question their integrity, or veracity, 
but I do question the source of their information. 

The CHAIRMAN. I can safely say, with the acquiesence of my col- 
league here, that the committee is entirely in agreement with you. 
Senator Smith mentioned that you spoke of having gotten back sub- 
sequent to some train disturbance and prior to another, and that at 
the time of the occurrence of the second train robbery you were in 
safety but you had been robbed there. What do you have refer- 
ence to? 

Mr. Britr. Well, vou know, our houses are al] screened. We are 
supposed to have doors in the houses and passages they generally get 
in. and all thev have to do is to take a knife and cut out that screen 
and open the door. I did not hear them the first time. I woke up in 
the morning; in fact, my wife woke up, and I went out and the Vic- 
trola was gone and a bed was gone. 

The Cuarrman. A Victrola is an ordinary talking machine, a sing- 
ing machine? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. And a considerable amount of jewelry was 
gone, and they even took a little parrot that I had there, and if the 
confounded thing had been able to talk, I would have gotten ‘them, 
but I was just trying to teach‘him: he was a voung parrot. 

The CuarrMAn. It would not talk at all? 

Mr. Brirr. No, sir. The second time they came into the house I 
finally got one of them, and we went over to the jail two or three 
times and over to the court a couple of times, and I just wasted four 
or five days. and finally I could not find my man. 

The CHairMAN. What had become of him? 

Mr. Britr. Fred Burns who moved into a new house, and thev cut 
the glass out of the window and opened the door and took two trunks 
of his with them. and all the jewels of his wife. 

The Cuatrman, They did not take his wife? 

Mr. Britt. No, sir; it is a wonder they did not take his wife, 
because he slept so sound. Then, Mr. George Kline, who owns the 
Imperial Hotel, he was robbed. They took his jewelry. One thing 
I feel satisfied about is that Aragon, a big attorney down there, he 
was robbed. so that 1s some consolation. 

The CHamman. They do not play favorites? 

Mr. Brirr. No: not at all. Senator, on this train of December 6 
that was blown up, there were four Americans, and they were robbed 
of everything they had—Mr. Spaulding and Mr. Marlock. 

The Crammax. You say they were robbed and it was blown up? 

Mr. Brirr. They were robbed. The car that had the guard on it 
was blown up. The picture that I sent vou will show vou how they 
blew this up. They blow up any car they want to blow up. Of 
course, they don’t want to blow up the first-class passenger car, be- 
cause thev would blow up all the valuable stuff. They had a wire 
and an automatic. and this wire was attached to the trigger and the 
bottom attached to a trap. and this man was behind a big rock, and 
they would blow up wherever they wanted to. Al these soldiers were 
killed. Of course. up on top there was some soldiers, but as soon as 
they would come out of the car they would tumble them over. There 
were four officers in the train, and they started firing out of the 
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windows, and after they emptied their ‘guns they threw them under 
„the seats of the Americans, and when these men came in there they 
found the guns under the seats of the Americans, and the Americans 
told them they did not fire, and they would take the guns and smell 
the smoke, and they took them out on the hill and put a rope around 
Marlock’s neck and took all their clothes, and they gave him a jumper 
and overalls; and when he got in he was as white as a sheet and sick 
for four days. On the second train that was blown u 

The Cuairman. Are Americans allowed to carry guns there at all? 

Mr. Britr. Only with a permit, and then you are liable to get 
arrested for having a permit. 

The Cuairman. How did you get that permit, who did you get 
that permit from to carry a gun? 

Mr. Brrrr. From the comandante. 

The Cuairman. Did these Americans have permits to carry guns? 

Mr. Britt. No, sir; and they had no guns. 

The CuarrMan,. They had no guns or permits? 

Mr. Brirr. No, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. And the Carranza soldiers or officers threw the 
guns under the seat? | 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. And the second train that was blown up, 
young. Forgarty, who had seen service across and had his arm blown 
off. 
The Cuarrman. Is he a member of the American Legion? 

Mr. Brirr. He is a member of the American Legion now. They 
robbed him and took everything away from him and humiliated him 
and told him he was a damned American. 

Senator SmirH. The idea has gone out and been more or less 
prominently published in the United States that the difficulties 
. down in Mexico originated largely from the enormous American 
capital invested in Mexico inimical to the interest of that republic 
and that all the excitement in America about, Mexican outrages was 
due largely to the fact of the extreme energy of the great moneyed 
interest of Americans down in Mexico. Being in Tampico, as you 
say, in the heart of the main oil industry owned by the United 
States, can you give the committee any information as to whether 
that propaganda is justified by any conduct on the part of those oil 
interests, or whether those men are attempting to obey the reasonable 
laws of the country that they are in, or whether they are there dis- 
turbing the people of the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Brirr. I will answer one question first, that they are there 
living up to all reasonable laws. Second, their initiative and their 
capital in going into these damnable holes to locate this property, 
is due only to the American who is progressive. These men go 
down there and they sink in those mud holes on blankets with the 
rain pouring down, and the Mexican is willing to take anything 
at all, anywhere from $25 to $5,000, and then after production 
they want more. They knew they had these oil wells down there, 
but they would not do it. It took the American to do it. 

Senator Smitu. Since the American occupancy there—the Ameri- 
can development—I am curious to know what truth there is in the 
report that these financial interests are inimical down there to the 
orderly government of Mexico? 

Mr. Brirr. No, sir. 
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Senator Smiru. Do you know of any lawlessness on the part of 
the capital invested there? If you do, we want to know it, for if 
the American is down there disturbin by force conditions in Mexico 
he ought to be restrained. You feel that way and every other right- 
thinking man does. 

Mr. Brirr. There is not an American down there, Senator, that 
does not live up to every reasonable law; and the peons down there 
are well satisfied with the money and the conditions. Of course, they 
are recelving more wages and receiving their wages promptly; that is, 
when they are not held up, and that is through the Carrancistas, and 
Mr. Carranza is cognizant of the fact. I would not be a bit surprised if 
he and Luis Cabrera were not receiving part of that money, because 
it was just shown that two of the officers were implicated in the rob- 
bery of $60,000 gold; and it was reported that they were shot, and 
they were on the streets in Tampico two weeks afterwards. You 
know Villa has been dead nine years, but he is on the march to join 
M. P. (Manuel Palaez). I really believe that Villa would give the 
Americans a better show than Carranza has given them. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Britt, do you know whether there was ever an 
oil well sunk in Mexico by the Mexicans themselves prior to the for- 
mation of the Aguila Co. and prior to the Doheny explorations? 

Mr. Brirt. Not to my knowledge. 

The CHarrMan: Do you know whether there is a factory run in the 
entire Republic of Mexico, aside from one shoe factory in the City 
of Mexico, run by Mexicans? 

Mr. Brrrr. No, sir; I do not. 

The CuHarrman. Do you know whether there is on Calle de San 
Francisco or on Francisco I. Madero, the principal street in Mexico 
City, whether there is a Mexican store or place of business? 

Mr. Brirt. No, sir. I do know there are some Spaniards running 
stores. The only thing I have ever seen a Mexican do is begging. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know whether any American company 
or individual operating in the oil districts of Mexico has acquired 
from Mexico any oil property of any kind or character—I mean 
from the Mexican Government, or whether their acquisitions have 
been from private parties, who have held titles to their lands from 
anywhere from 40 years to 200 years? 

Mr. Britt. Well, as a matter of fact,.there is no title down there 
that is any good because there are so many illegitimate children. 

The CHarrMan. That does not mean illegitimate children of 
Mexico, does it? 

Mr. Brrrr. Absolutely. 

The CHarrman. What I am asking you is, whether the titles to 
American properties in Mexico are acquired from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment, or whether thev have been acquired from private indi- 
viduals ? 

Mr. Britt. They were acquired from private individuals, and I 
recall one piece of property-—of course, they have a notarial system 
there. One piece of property was sold to three different parties— 
three different companies by three different notaries, and all filed on 
the same dav. 

The CuarrMman. The idea seems to be entertained in some circles 
in the United States that. Americans in Mexico who have been com- 
plaining of conditions there, are there by some special privilege 
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holding some oil lands, for instance, by concession from the Mexican 
Government. 

Mr. Brirr. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How are the oil wells taken over, by concessions 
from the Mexican Government ? 

Mr. Britrr. No, sir: emphatically no. 

The Cuarrman. Were they dug like they w ere at Ranger, Tex., 
land owned by private individuals? 

Mr. Brrr. Private lands. 

The Cyairman, Then the Mexican Government had nothing more 
to do with them than the United States Government ! 

Mr. Britt. No, sir. 

The CuHairMan. Had nothing more to do with the oil wells in 
Tampico than the United States Government had in the Burk- 
burneet or Ranger oil wells? , 

Mr. Britt. No, sir; they buy the land from the people, and in 
some cases—I know that’ the Huasteca has given them rovalties 
from the production. 

The Cuatrman. I wanted to emphasize that, that the oil wells 
dug in that district. dug in Tampico and in that district, Tuxpam 
and the other districts ? 

Mr. Britt. I will name the places there, Nationalize, Tlampan, 
Tuxpam, Panuco. All that property was purchased from private 

arties, 

The CHAIRMAN. Just as a man here would buy a piece of land out 
here at Ranger or Burkburnett? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

The Cyarrman. And the Mexican Government had nothing more 
to do with it than the National Government at Washington, as at 
Burkburnett? 

Mr. Brırr. Nothing more. 

The Cuairrman. Then the oil properties in Tampico would be as 
though the National Government. at Washington would take away 
from the people the titles to the oil wells at Burkburnett and Ranger? 

Mr. Britr. It means confiscation of their property. 

The CHairmMan. Exactly, just as I sav, 1f Mr. Wilson issued a 
decree that the people did not. own the lands at Ranger or Burk- 
burnett, that they belonged .to the National Government, and that 
the people did not have any title? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. 

The CyairMan, That is the condition now? 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. The assumption has gone out also that the United 
States—holdings of the individual citizen of the United States, his 
holdings not only in oil but in many of the great holdings that the 
American has in Mexico, that that has been done through bribery 
and corruption of Mexican authority to the great detriment of the 
Mexican people. That has been done, as I say, through the bribery 
and corruption of money in America to the injury of Mexico. Your 
statement is that, on the contrary. instead of dealing with the Gov- 
ernment in these concessions at all that the purchases are from the 
individual owners of the property directly, and that the Government 
had, if it ever had any interest, already disposed of it? 
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Mr. Brrrr. These properties have been granted from Maximilian 
down to themselves, and the Mexican Government has no more con- 
trol, outside of collecting the taxes, than our National Government. 

The CuHairman. Then, if under the organization of the Republic 
of Texas, and under its agreement with the United States by which 
it came in as a State of the Union, retaining its own lands, the State 
of Texas has granted in Burkburnett, or Ranger or any other oil 
field a title to an individual, and that title had been acquired, or 
a part of it, by a Mexican who was a citizen of Mexico to-day, 
and the United States Government, or the National Government, 
would undertake to take his property away from him, the Mexican 
Government would have exactly the same right to object that the 
American Government has to the same course of procedure by the 
ears Government in Tampico, Tuxpam, Panuco, or any other 

eld? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. You see, Senator, all of the companies have 
their men; these men speak Spanish. They go down—pioneer 
down—through these countries, notify the owners of all the prop- 
erties, and there is a civil record kept at Tuxpam. That civil rec- 
ord is examined, the family tree is perfected, and then the money 
is turned over. 

The CHarrman. The same as you would here? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir; you make an examination of the title. 

The CHarrMan. Now, we hear a great deal about concessions—oil 
concessions—and the impression seems to be somewhat prevalent in 
the United States that the Americans are down there under a conces- 
sion from the Mexican Government, and therefore they are amen- 
able to the national laws of Mexico as to their oil lands. Now, [I 
ask you whether they had acquired their titles to the oil lands from 
the private owners or from the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Brirr. They acquire them from the private owners. 

The CHatrman. What does a concession of an oil well mean, if 
you know? 

Mr. Britt. A concession of an oil well means he has the privilege 
to go in there and drill. : 

f he CHAIRMAN. And, under the decree of Carranza, that is ex- 
actly what our oil men have been objecting to; that is, that they, 
owning their titles, they should not be subjected to a national law 
under which they are required to renounce their titles. You are 
familiar with that decree? _ 

Mr. Britr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMaAn. And that the Mexican Government, by a decree 
of President Carranza—not by an act of Congress, but by a decree of 
President: Carranza—have stated that the Americans who desire 
to drill on their own lands must first—having private title belong- 
ing to them—that they must first apply to the Carranza government 
to drill their well; not under the police authority, such as the 
State of Texas has an absolute right to make; of course, under the 

eneral police authority, the State of Texas would have a per- 
tt right to say you must, before drilling your well on your own 
property, file a statement and show you are drilling within certain 
boundaries; but, instead of doing that, the Mexican Government 
has required the American to say that they surrender all our 
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title, that you bought and paid for, and that, unless you file a quit- 
claim to the Mexican Government, you are not permitted to drill? 

Mr. Brirr. Every title down there is an absolute bona fide pur- 
chase from the individual and not from the Mexican Government. 

The CHairman. And that is the decree the Americans refused to 
abide by? 

Mr. Brrrr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. They won’t surrender their titles to their lands 
for the purpose of getting this police permit ? 

Mr. Brrr. Yes, sir. l 

The CHarrmMan. And the Government says they shall not drill 
hie unless they surrender or unless they give a quit claim to their 

ands? 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And the United States Government has said to the 
Americans who own these lands, “You need not file any such title. 
We will stand by you”? 

Mr. Brrrr. Well; they should stand by them. 

The CHarrMan. Well, they said they would. It needs to be seen 
whether they will. Now, as I understand, what is meant by conces- 
sion, where such term is properly used, you need no concession under 
the law of 1910 or all laws prior to that, for the digging of a well. 
You can go and dig it just as any other citizen here in San Antonio. 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Complying with the police regulations of the city, 
you can go and dig it, but if you want a right of way across your 
neighbor’s property for a pipe line, that is public business, a public 
matter, and that is a question of eminent domain? 

Mr. Brrrr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And the State of Texas exercises eminent domain, 
but the individual can not? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Therefore, if you want to exercise eminent do- 
main for a right of way for a pipe line or otherwise across your 
neighbor’s property, you must get that from the State of Texas. 
Now, that is what the concession is from the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Brrrr. Down there the Huasteca, they have a big right of way 
there, but they purchased every bit of their right of way from those 
individual lands. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; I know that you are correct entirely; that 
was years ago when they went in there and got an invitation from 
Mr. Diaz. 

Mr. Britr. Yes; they were invited down there. 

The Cuarrman. But what I want to emphasize is that what you 
call a concession, that strikes our American people as a special privi- 
lege, is the right of eminent domain? 

Ar. Britt. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. And there is no concession required to enable you 
to drill a well? | 

Mr. Brirr. No concession from the Mexican Government. 

The Crama. Is there any land in the Republic of Mexico 
owned under any concession, or is it owned under the laws of 
Mexico as we acquire land in Texas or anywhere else? 

Mr. Brirr. Exactly the same. 
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The Cyarrman. We own it, but if we want to introduce mining 
machinery free of duty we ask them for a concession, and we agree 
that we will do certain developments. 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir; but you never can get it. 

The CHarrMan. But that is the only concession you can get? 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. 

The CHarirmMan. A concession is what is known here, in other 
words, in the city of San Antonio, as a franchise? 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. 

The Ciaran. As for a street railway or electric-light plant? 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. In Mexico we call it a concession; in San An- 
tonio we call it a franchise? 

Mr. Brirt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. You get your property from the individual 
owner and you get your concession ham the State? 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. Another outrage that was perpetrated that 
skipped my mind was Mr. Porter. The Mexicans claim that he 
was on a hunting trip, but he had some money in his pocket, and 
on oe hunting trip he must have lost the money that was in his 

ocKet. 
7 The Cyarrman. What became of Porter? 

Mr. Britt. He was only shot in the back, that was all. 

The CHarrman. When was that? 

Mr. Brirt. Recently. 

The CHAIRMAN. o was he—only an American? 

Mr. Brirr. He was only an American down there. 

The CuHatrman. He was not even a Texan? 

Mr. Brrrr. I believe he was from Texas. 

The CuHarrmay. Is that so? 

Mr. Brrrr. I believe he was from Texas, Tom Porter. 

The CHatrman. Shot where? 

Mr. Brrrr. Alamo. 

The CHamman. What district? 

Mr. Brirr. Carranza district. 

The CnHarrman. Inside the Tampico district, Tamaulipas? 

Mr. Brirt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Very recently? 

Mr. Brrrr. Right recently. Right after James Wallace was killed. 
I have some statistics on the number of Americans killed in the 
Tampico oil district; I think something like 168, and there has never 
been a one of those culprits brought to justice. They will say as to 
Mr. Bowles and Mr. Rooney, that they were brought to justice, but 
they were not. 

he CuarrmMan. The line of Tamaulipas, from Vera Cruz to 
Tamaulipas, runs through the oil district? 

Mr. Brrrr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. When you say Porter was killed in Tamaulipas, 
you mean over the line in Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Brırr. Yes, sir. 

Sonate SmirH. You know nothing personally of Mr. Porter’s 
death ? 

Mr. Britr. Personally nothing, only that the papers say that he 
was on a hunting trip, and that he had gone down through the fields 
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there, and it seems strange that the money was missing, and he was 
with some Americans. 

The Cuarrman. That is likely to happen. You spoke of the num- 
ber of Americans killed in the oil district. You say 160 odd? 

Mr. Brirr. That is only hearsay. 

Seas SMITH. I mean, how did you get on the line of find- 
ing out 

r. Brirr. Well, one of the men that has been down there a num- 
ber of vears kept tally, and he has been there 22 years, I think. 

The CHarrMAn. Well, the American consul has a list of them. 

Mr. Britt. Well, he ought to have a list of them all. Miller and 
Dawson, and I think the man who is down there that could give a 
great deal of information would be Irby Swift, who is secretary of 
the chamber of commerce. 

The CrarrMan. Is the American Legion going to get out of there 
on the statement of Luis Cabrera? 

Mr. Brirr. Well, we won't get out if the United States Govern- 
ment stands behind us. We will fire the first shot. 

The CHarrman. How many Mexican citizens belong to the Ameri- 
can Legion at Tampico, if you know? 

Mr. Britr. There is four—three or four, and they have been placed 
under arrest, I understand. I am not positive about that, because we 
had the meeting on Tuesday night and I left on Thursday, and 
this article came out Wednesday. 

The Cuarman. They served with the American Expeditionary 
Forces across? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir. | 

The CHarrMan. Four Mexican citizens? 

Mr. Brirrt. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. You understand they have been arrested ? 

Mr. Britt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is the American Legion at Tampico looking after 
their interest ? 

Mr. Brirr. Yes, sir; we have the commander of our post, Capt. 
T. Lee Miller, who served, I think, 24 months across in France, and 
one of the bravest little fellows that put on an American uniform. 

The CrrarrMan. That is all, Mr. Britt, and thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF F. M. McBEE. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., duly au- 
thorized thereto by order of the subcommittee.) 

The CrrairmMan. Give your name to the stenographer there, please. 
Mr. McBrr. F. M. McBee. 

The CrairmMan. Where do you live? 

Mr. McBrr. Del Rio. 

The CuarrmMan. You are a citizen of the United States of America ? 
Mr. McBer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrrMan. How did you become a citizen? 

Mr. McBer. I was born in the United States. 

The CuarrmMan. Where? 

Mr. McBrr. Tennessee. 
~The Cyatrman. Tennessee? 

Mr. McBee. Yes, sir. 
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The CuairMAn. Where have you lived since your birth ? 

Mr McBex. I have lived in Texas 60 years. 

The CuarrMan Texas, this State? 

Mr. McBee. My father moved to Texas in the spring of 1860. 

The CHAIRMAN. Have you been interested at any time within re- 
cent years in the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. McBrer. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Where, Mr. McBee? 

Mr. McBee. Me and my son have rented a pasture 20 miles from 
Las Vacas—or Del Rio, a little down, right across. 

The CuHarrMan. You rented a pasture? What did you use it for? 

Mr. McBexr. To put cattle and goats on. 

The CHarrman. How many cattle? 

Mr. McBee. We bought 500 cows and calves and about—— 

The Cuarrman. And goats? 

Mr. McBee. About a thousand goats 

The CHarrman. When was that? 

Mr. McBee. In 1915. 

Peat Cuarrman. Where did you buy this stock that you placed 
there? 

Mr. McBee. We bought the cattle at the Jasoleco Ranch, about a 
hundred miles south. 

The Cuarrman. In Mexico? 

Mr. McBee. In Mexico; yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. That was in what year? 

Mr. McBee. In 1915. 

The CHarrMan. Are you still in business there? 

Mr. McBer. No, sir; we stayed there until 1917, and came out with 
what we had left. | 

The CHarrMan. Why did you come out? 

Mr. McBee. Well, they was stealing them all from us. 

The CHAIRMAN. Stealing them out of your pasture? 

Mr. McBeE. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. How were they stealing them? Just like the cow- 
boys in Texas would, or how? 

Mr. McBee. They came there at nights and ran them off; I didn’t 
see the trail, my man that was working for me would see the trail. 
All during 1915 old Gen. Burronego had charge of the place there; 
he was a good man, and told us: “ Don’t be afraid, you will not lose 
a cow or nothing,” and we felt safe; but he was ordered to Saltillo 
to take the place of the governor when he was electioneering and 
right away after he left they began to steal our cattle. 

The Cuarrman. Who? 

Mr. McBee. The Mexicans—somebody. Then we complained to 
the captain there—that was there in Las Vacas—and he sent us a 
kind of escort out there. 

The CuarrmMan. Whom did he represent? 

Mr. McBee. Carranza. And he sent us four or five men in our 
camp, and we had to feed them. 

The Cuarrman. Who fed them? 

Mr. McBee. I did; and they struck the trail of those cattle and 
would follow them until they got outside of the pasture, and, of 
course, this is what my man told me, I wasn’t there, and when ‘the 
trail would get fresh they would stop and squench their shoulders up 
a little and say, “ No tiene permiso.” I guess you know what that 
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means—they didn’t have any permission. This man Fernando Eli- 
zondo, who was possibly with my boys, advised my son not to stand 
there. “ You will be killed the first time you ride upon a bunch of 
these fellows that are taking these cattle; you will be killed, because 
they are armed and you are not allowed to take arms.” 

The Cuairman. Were you allowed to have arms there for your 
protection ? 

Mr. McBee. No. 

Senator Smiru. Were you allowed to have arms? 

Mr. McBee. They notified us we couldn’t take arms. 

The Cuarrman. Suppose you should arrive at the border with a 
Winchester and a six-shooter, could you take them across? 

Mr. McBee. No, sir. 

The CHairman. Who stopped you? 

Mr. McBer. They stopped you on the other side then, but on this 
side now. 

The CHarrman. Who stops you on this side? 

Mr. McBre. I don’t know; I never tried it; but they say they 
wouldn’t let you take a gun from here over to the other side now. 

The CHarrman. Who were they? 

Mr. McBee. I reckon that is what is called the river guards, the 
old river guards. 

The CuHarrmMan. How much did you lose, Mr. McBee, in your 
cattle investment? 

Mr. McBee. We kept on trying to get them out; they wouldn’t 
allow us to bring them out, but finally we got them to let us bri 
out what we had left, and we brought on this side 330 head and had 
to pay them $10 a head in order to get them over. 

The Cuarmaxn. What year was that? 

Mr. McBee. In 1917, in the fall. 

The CuarrmMan. You bought them in 1915? 

Mr. McBre. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Cows and calves? 

Mr. McBre. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. What ought you to have had? 

Mr. McBee. Well, I don’t know, I never figured only just what I 
bought. I figured up then, I ought to have had an increase, but that 
is all I ever figured. 

The CHatrman. You got less than you bought? 

Mr. McBee. I got about 700 less; I got 330 and I had about a 
thousand. 

The CuarMan. What about your goats? 

Mr. McBee. We never did keep right with tab of what they took 
from us, but the man in charge of the goats, the man came just as 
they had killed a herder, told us he had got 400 out of the pasture, 
and had went to Musquiz. We never could get anybody to go with 
us, we couldn’t follow him ourselves, and we couldn’t get anybody 
to help us. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you know whether $10 a head duty is the 
regular duty on cattle or not? 

fr. McBee. No, sir; I don’t. 
The Cuarrman. You don’t know whether it was at that time? 
Mr. McBeer. No; that was the duty, so they said. 
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The Cuarrman. Do you know whether or not any Americans on 
this side had any special permits entitling them or authorizing them 
to bring cattle over here for less than that sum? 

Mr. McBee. No. 

The Cuarrman. If they did, you were not fortunate enough to 
stand in with them? 3 

Mr. McBee. No; I know it looked to me like they just fixed the 
price after that to suit themselves, and got you in that kind of a 
shape—of course, that was giving one-third of the cattle away, and 
I thought I’d better get over with something than nothing. 

The Cuarrman. Did you get over with your saddle horses? 

Mr. McBre. No; they gave them back. 

The CHatrman. Who gave them back? 

Mr. McBer. The Mexicans wouldn’t allow us to bring them over. 

The CHarrman. The officials in Mexico? 

Mr. McBer. Yes: I had about 15; I have 35 over there and I got 
out 20 of them—crossed them over at night. I smuggled them over 
or they would have got away with them all. 

The CHarman. How long have you lived in Texas, did you say? 

Mr. McBee. Sixty years. 

The CHarrMAn. You only got 20 over? 

Mr. McBee. Yes; 20. I had to have some left, you know, to work 
the cattle and drive them out of there, but I had 20 good ones, you 
know. I was either going to lose them—they kept stealing them 
on me; I got out 20 of the top ones and swam them across the river— 
son and I. 

The CuarrmMan. You didn’t pay any duty on them? 

Mr. McBer. No. 

The CHairmMan. Ain’t you afraid you are going to have to pay 
that duty? 

Mr. McBer. I might. I noticed on this side, to come out right 
on the bank, we were going to make an effort to get over with 20 
of our saddle horses; the river guards were standing there and they 
saw they were horses I raised on this side. 

The Cuarrman. We are needing the revenue; we will have to look 
into that, I guess. 

Mr. McBee. I guess so; maybe you will get the Government to 
make me, by getting the Mexican Government. If you ever get any- 
thing out of them you will be a dandy. 

The CHarrman. How about vou—you live here in San Antonio, 
Mr. McBee? 

Mr. McBee. No, sir; I live in Del Rio. I only ranch 40 miles 
north of Del Rio, and I live there; I have got my home there. 

The CHamman. When did you come from Mexico? 

Mr. McBee. In 1917; but I go over there once in a while. 

The Cuarrman. Still have business over there? 

Mr. McBee. Not particularly, only I—[laughter]—I never go 
over there to get a drink, but I never fail to get one when I go. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just go over there to kind of get even? 

Mr. McBer. Yes. i 

The Cuarman. When did you surrender vour lease on this land? 

Mr. McBre. I leased it from—well, right from the one I got 
my cattle; we had it about three years. 
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The Cuarrman. Just leased it to you from year to year? 

Mr. McBre. Yes, sir; by the year. 

The CHarrman. Then he was removed and somebody else was put 
there in charge? 

Mr. McBre. Yes. Now, right on this same ground where I had 
these cattle is where two young men were killed—Sellers and Sharp. 

The CuHarrmMan. Who were they representing? 

Mr. McBee. After I moved out of there Mr. Weathersby put some 
cattle there, then he put this Mr. Sharp to assist the boss, and he hired 
this Mexican that was my man to work with him, and then Mr. 
Sellers, was a neighbor, sent his son over there with two flocks of 
sheep. It was mighty dry and bad and they stayed around together 
for company’s sake, and this man was the first man I ever spoke to— 
this man Fernando Elizondo—was the first man that I spoke to 
that told me he was gone; he ran up to me and says: “Mr. Mac, 
Sharp and Sellers’s boys are missing. I have hunted for them four 
or five days and I know they are killed,” and then I got a bunch and 
went over there and got them out of a cave. 

The CHarrmMan. Who went over there? 

Mr. McBee, Mr. Sharp, father of one of the boys, and some of the 
Sellers, brothers to the boy that was in there; oh, there was a good 
many over there. 

The CuarrMan. That is, from Texas? 

Mr. McBee. Yes; from Del Rio, I think, Mr. Weathersby, maybe. 

The CHarrMan. You found the boys? 

Mr. McBee. Yes; we were out there, and we knew where this cave 
was, or had an idea where it was, and they went to camp there. They 
hunted and hunted for this camp, for this cave, and it was just like an 
old well hole in the ground, and they finally gave it up; said they 
couldn’t find them. And the next morning they sent the Mexican 
boy out to hunt the horses—that is the way they tell me—I know, be- 
cause I questioned them closely about it; I was going to the funeral 
of both of the boys. They said the boy came running back and said, 
“I’ve found the cave.” He said he got close to the cave and smelled 
something, and he went and threw something dry in there to see if 
he could see something. He caught this Sellers boy on a cliff about 
20 feet; it burned his legs. 

The Cuarrman. How old was this boy? 

Mr. McBee. About 21, the Sharp boy. 

The Cuatrman. Did he live in Texas? 

Mr. McBee. Yes, he lived right there; his father and brother lived 
there in Valverde County. Now Sharp missed this table and fell on 
about 100 feet, his father told me. I think he gave $15 or $20 for a 
rope, and gave a Mexican $20 to go down and put him on a piece of 
canvas and tie him up and bring his remains out. Iie had been 
dragged to death, from all appearances; they put the rope around 
his neck and half hitched it in his mouth and dragged him to death. 
He didn’t have any gunshot wounds, they could see where it had 
dragged him; then they hung him over this cliff and cut the rope 
off, and there was 2 or 3 feet left. 

The CHarrMan. The other boy? 

Mr. McBee. He had been shot. 

The CuarrMan. What were these men doing over there; these 
men and boys? 
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Mr. McBee. Sharp was working for Mr. Weathersby, for these 
cattle, and the Sellers boys was taking care of his own s ae They 
were on the same ranch, and they were staying together for com- 
pany’s sake. 

The Cuarrman. They were attending to their business, represent- 
ing their employers? 

Mr. McBer. Yes. I am satisfied there has never been a man ar- 
rested for none of it, it has always been the opinion of all of us there, 
there is no sensible person in that country that don’t know who done 
it. After we got over there, there was a Mexican—he was an officer 
that belonged to the Carranza Government—he got in pretty bad 
and they had run him out of there and run him across the river— 
he was raised in Del Rio and talked good English, and me and my 
son was good friends, he liked us; he said, Te you will intercede 
for me and have me pardoned I will guarantee to take care of your 
interests,” and I thought that was about right and I told him we 
would talk about it. We talked to Gen. Neda about it, and he faid 
«& Yes, if you will come back and do what you promised we will 

ardon you,” and he came back and was a colonel, from the best in- 

ormation we have always got from men that worked over there 
they were afraid to tell. He was the head of the bunch that kille 
these two boys; was the main man that done all of the stealing from 
me, and Juan Quiroz was his lieutenant, he was “ Juez de Campo,” 
I don’t know what that is; that was an officer in the Carranza army, 
and we believe and have been told since he was identified. 

The Crarrman. There has been nobody punished in the matter. 

Mr. McBee. Oh, no. 

The Cuarrman. There has been no attempt so far as you know to 
apprehend or punish any one in the I i 

Mr. McBer. No; not a bit in the world. Now, right by the side of 
me the Rangers had to fight off a lot of smugglers one night and 
fired about 15 or 20 shots. 

The CHarrMan. The Texas Rangers, you are talking about? 

Mr. McBer. Yes: Capt. Borler. The next morning I went down 
there, and the people that was doing the smuggling had jumped in 
the river and made their escape. ‘They shot at them 15 or 20 times; 
I don’t know whether they shot any of them or not, but they cap- 
tured their mules, loaded with hides. I went back down town an 
we unloaded those mules and took those hides off, and there was 
seven skinned hides, right fresh. 

The CuarrMan. None of them were yours? 

Mr. McBee. No. Mr. Weathersby was standing there and he sent 
over to Las Vegas to get this little captain. I took him over to one 
side and I said, “Do vou think you will get anything out of that 
gentleman?” I said, “I will bet vou anything he has eaten some 
of that meat?” Why, they fed the soldiers on them; you could see 
them hanging in the camps and everywhere. I said, “ These soldiers 
are eating our cattle.” That was it; there was seven fresh hides 
there and they never arrested a soul for it, not a soul; I told Mr. 
Weathersby I was going to have him brought down here, and I want 
you to bring them all and make them tell all they know. 

The Cuarrman. He is still doing business in Mexico? 

Mr. McBee. Yes; has got lots of stuff there. He said he wouldn’t 
like to volunteer because he has gots lot of stuff in Mexico, but you 
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bring him here and he will tell it. And William Gurlev—in regard 
to my own part of it, I don’t care who knows it. 

The Cuarrman. Looking at you, I would think that. 

Mr. McBee. You bet. 

The Cuarrman,. All right, Mr. McBee; very much obliged to you. 

Mr. MoBee. I feel just this way: If the Government has do e 
enough to send an investigating committee here I think the people 
who know these things ought to come. 

The Cuarrman. That is al] we are here for; is to get the truth as 
nearly as we can get it. 

Mr. McBee. We have been treated worse—now the people of this 
country know how we have been treated. Capt. Davis—do you know 
Capt. Davis? : 

he CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. McBee. He said he was going to come. 

The CHarrman. All right, sir; very much obliged. 

The CHarrman. Gentleman, we are going to have an executive 
session for a few moments, and we will have to ask the audience to 
let us have the room, and the newspaper men. 

Thereupon at 4.15 o’clock p. m., the room was cleared of every 
one but the members of the commission and attachés and official re- 
porters, whereupon the following testimony was taken in executive 
session. 


INVESTIGATION OF MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 
THURSDAY, JANUARY 15, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF COMMITTEE ON ForREIGN RELATIONS. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to adjournment, at 11.15 o’clock 
a. m. in the pink room of the Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 

Present: Senators Fal] (chairman) and Smith. Dan M. Jackson, 
Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 

The CHairmMan. The committee will come to order. Mr. Secretary, 
I hand you a telegram there, which you will read into the record. 
[Handing telegram to Mr. Jackson. | 


Mr. Jackson. This is a cablegram by way of Galveston, dated 
Mexico DF 14 [reading]: 


Senator ALBERT B. FALL. 
San Antonio, Tez.: 


I confirm und renew invitation sent you through Mr. McCullough to come 
to Mexico and look into the real situation of our country. Instead of looking 
into the Mexican situation through the keyhole of the door of an official investi- 
gation, distorted by the lenses of prejudices and biased by specially interested 
parties, come to Mexico and see how our country is living and fighting her 
way to reconstruction through all sorts of obstacles, both internal and external. 
As a Mexican, I can not accept that the Senate of the United States has power 
to investigate the domestic affairs of Mexico, because that would mean a right 
to interfere with our own private affairs, but any straight, clean-minded, well- 
meaning American may know Mexico as it is. Although you are not considered 
very friendly to our country, Mr. Fall—not Senator Fall—will be welcomed at 
the border, either in Laredo or Ciudad Juarez, with pleasure, and we will 
place special car at your disposal so that you may visit any part of Mexico you 
desire. Awaiting your reply, I am, 

Courteously, yours, 
Luts CABRERA. 


The Crarrman. Mr. Reporter, read into the record the personal 
answer to this telegram which I have just dictated. 
(The reporter n read into the record the following tele- 
gram :) 
Hon. Luis CABRERA. 
Mexico City, Mezico DF. 


Acknowledging your exceedingly courteous cablegram of yesterday I assure 
you that I understand fully and appreciate sincerely not only the words but 
the spirit in which the same were sent. I assure you personally that I will 
engage in no official or personal investigation of the Mexican situation through 
the key hole of a door distorted by the lenses of prejudices or by influence 
of specially interested parties. I am confident that the American Congress 
and the American people are interested in Mexico and its conditions and 
have ordered an investigation of same because of a friendly neighborly feel- 
ing of interest for our nearest national neighbors and because of the very 
material interests of our American citizens who have been assisting in the 
development of Mexico’s resources and who have been entirely responsible 
for increasing the remuneration of the Mexican workmen in Mexico to my 
personal knowledge in the amount of not less than five hundred to three thou- 
sand per cent within the Inst thirty years. The American people are only 
interested for the above reasons in the domestic affairs of Mexico. Person- 
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ally I appreciate the fact that if I visited Mexico I would be received with 
the extremes of courtesy by yourself and associates. I also realize, of course, 
as you do, that if I sought to visit sections of your country not guarded by 
your Federal troops I would subject myself to your criticism and that of at 
least some other Mexicans upon the ground that I was in communication with 
those opposed to your and the Carranza administration. 

I have no doubt that documentary evidence would be readily found and 
telegraphed to this country as well as throughout Mexico to the effect that 
a number of the Congressional Committee of the United States was holding 
communication with opponents of a Government recognized by this country. 
And yet you, of course, appreciate that should I visit Mexico as your guest I 
would be precluded from investigating any complaints of your own people 
against the Government with which you are connected. , 

I regret that under the Constitution and laws of the United States no 
official of this Government can extend to you the reciprocal courtesy of a 
special train as governmental funds here are used for governmental purposes. 
I regret that my personal means will not permit the expense of a special 
train to be placed at your disposition should you come here, but I assure you 
both, personally and officially, that should you desire to consult this com- 
mittee I will arrange for paid transportation for you from any border point 
to any point in the United States and that the committee and myself personally 
will be delighted to welcome you at any time. 


Gratefully, yours, 
ALBERT B. FALL. 
The ‘Cuarrman. That is to be signed by me personally and charged 
to my personal account. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. MARY WRIGHT. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The CHarrman,. Mrs. Wright, where do you live? 

Mrs. WricutT. In San Antonio. 

The CuairMAN. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mrs. WricutT. Yes, sir; born and raised near Austin, Tex. 

The CHairman. How long have you been living here? 

Mrs. WricutT. Well, this last time, seven years. 

The Cuairman. In San Antonio? 

Mrs. WricurT. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you come from to San Antonio? 

Mrs. Wricnt. I came from Mexico. 

The CHarrman. What portion of Mexico? 

Mrs. WricuT. In the southern part of San Luis Potosi. 

The CuarrMan. In the State or the city of San Luis Potosi? 

Mrs. Wricurt. In the State. 

The CratrMAN. In the State of San Luis Potosi, about sever 
years ago? 

Mrs. Wricut. Yes, sir; in the State of San Luis Potosi, about 
seven years ago. 

The CuHarrmMan. You can just state in your own words, Mrs. 
Wright, anything which you desire to communicate to the commit- 
tee, and through it to the American people, with reference to your 
experiences in Mexico. 

Mrs. Wricut. Thank you. Well, Senators and citizens, as I sit 
here to-day, fond memory brings the light of other days about me. 
When I remember all my friends in Mexico, so linked together, I 
have seen them fall like leaves in wintry weather. Some are dead 
and some are gone, and some are here to-day to tell it all. Thus I 
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-am here to tell of my experiences and my family’s experiences of 

seven years in Mexico. ell, in 1918, my husband, Mr. Wright, 

ay self, and three daughters left Austin, Tex., for the southern part 
San Luis Potosi. 

The CuHairmMan. Was that your first visit—in 1918! 

Mrs. Wricut. In 1908. 

The Cnarrman. 1908? I misunderstood vou. 

Mrs. WRIGHT. Yes. sir. I would like, at the start, to present these 
photographs of my three daughters, who accompanied me, and two 
of them had the same experience that I wish to give. (The witness 
handed photographs to the chairman.) We went in this—we bought 
the land, 500 acres, in the southern part of San Luis Potosi, a rich 
valley. On the east of this valley was a mountain a thousand feet 
high, on the west a smaller; at the foot of this mountain lay a 
beautiful crystal stream, the El Salto River; this valley, however, is 
the El Salto Valley. On the banks of this beautiful river we estab- 
lished and founded that beautiful realm called “ home.” There we 
employed hundreds of peons, and proceeded—but, by the way, I am 
ss little ahead of my story. As I went in I took stock—cows, hogs, 

A D cet implements and everything to begin business 
righ t in the spring, so that would be ours—and began to clear and 
improve and plant this wonderfully rich land; by the way, this 
country abounded with wonderful fruits—oranges ‘and lemons and 
many other of the smaller fruits the whole year round came up in 
plenty. We could hear the roar of the lion, the scream of the tiger 
and the wildcat. and it was a country of splendor. So you can 
see I was beginning to live, it seemed good. For three years we 
labored earnestly, willingly—of course, enduring some hard ships, as 
this country is not all paradisiacal, but I can say it was as near so 
as any country I have ever lived in. This beautiful valley 

The Crarrman. Pardon me just a moment. You lived there for 
three years, did vou? 

Mrs. Wriciut. For five. 

The Cuarrman, At that time? 

Mrs. Wricnt. Five vears; yes, sir. 

The Crrammanx. Weil. at the expiration of the third year, or three 
years, were the conditions in Mexico and in your neighborhood 
different from those that existed when you went there? 

Mrs. Wrei. Yes, sir. At the end of three years we had these 
depredations, after Madero was killed—of course, in certain parts 
of Mexico, why, we would hear of these bandits and these little 
roving bands that would come—of course, at that time we were safe; 
we had never been visited by them, and yet they were approaching, 
and there would be a few scattering men that would come in and ride 
around a little bit, but yet we had not suffered any losses whatever. 

The Crramman. These men that you speak of were in opposition 
to the Madero government? 

Mrs. Wricnt. Well, seemingly. That would be a hard question 
to answer. 

The Crrarrman. Well, who were their leaders, Mrs. Wright? 

Mrs. Wricut. Well, they claimed to be revolutionists. Who their 
leaders were I don’t know. 

The CuairMan. Were they under the leadership of the Cedillos 
brothers, or any of those? 
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Mrs. Wricut. No, sir; not at that time; really they called them- 
selves “ capitans ”—yjust called themselves revolutionaries. 

The Cuairman. Did they visit your ranch at any time? 

Mrs. Wricut. Many times; yes, sir; many times. 

The Cuarrman. In what year was it? 

Mrs. Wricut. Well, 1916. 

The CuarrMan. How did they conduct themselves? 

Mrs. Wricut. Well, the first raid they made there was a band of 
men; I suppose 90 to 80 of men, that were considered the rufhians— 
the bad men of the peon class. 

The Cuairman. Was your family at home? 

Mrs. WRIGHT. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. With you at that time? 

Mrs. Wricut. My family—my two daughters and my husband. 

The CHAIRMAN. Your husband and two daughters? 

Mrs. WricuT. Yes, sir. On this first raid they made they came 
with about 14 or 15 men, came in, demanded money—demanded first 
arms and ammuniton. They took what we had. 

The CuairmMan. Did you have arms and ammunition? 

Mrs. WricutT. Yes, sir; we had some revolvers and a few guns. 

The Cuarrman. They took them, did they? 

Mrs. Wricut. Yes, sir; all except one, a revolver that I had hidden 
myself. And they demanded that we open our store—we furnished 
our peons everything from food to clothing—and they took what 
i chose and destroyed a good deal of stuff in the way of glass. 

he CuHatrMAN. Did they pay for what they took? 

Mrs. Wricut. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Did they give you receipts for it? 

Mrs. Wricut. Never. 

_ The Crairman. Did they say how they took it, whether it was 
under the cloak of impressing it for governmental purposes, or did 
they explain? 

Mrs. Wricut. They made no explanation, none—they took it and 
walked out. 

The CuarrMAn. How long before your place was raided again. 

Mrs. WricutT. It was raided then on May 28—it was—in the mean 
time they were taking off all the women and all the girls, Americans, 
and Mexicans as wall carrying them off; so we, to protect ourselves, 
we hid in the cane night after night, many nights, and would feel— 
we never knew when we were going to sleep at home, but we had 

rovisions enough. Sometimes, of course, when they came into these 
haciendas they stayed, they camped as long as there was anything 
to eat or to wear or destroy; so that was the life we led about six 
months—no, for six weeks; and then this last raid, they seemed to 
have discovered us; they came into our home several times and 
searched for us, for myself and our daughters, and this last raid is 
something I would like to picture in your mind, to describe, if you 
will let me and allow me any time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just as briefly as you can. 

Mrs. Wricut. Yes, sir. Anyway, they came with an army through 
there, with a captain, head man, they were coming, bringing from 50 
to 60 men; it was a dark night; we took ourselves to the cane field 
as usual; they were going to burn the cane, set the cane afire to burn 
us out and capture us; that was the last ray of hope we had of 
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escape; they discovered our hiding place, so there we stayed in 
suspense for hours. They came into our home—my husband was a 
very sick man alone; they destroyed our telephone; they demanded 
money; they demanded that he pay them so many pesos in so many 
days; tried to hold him for ransom; they helped ae to any 
thing they wanted in the house, in the store, and went down into our 
camp—our Mexican camp—where we had fed hundreds of employees; 
demanded that so many go with them: if they refused it was death— 
they shot two dead—and I believe at this time took off 10 of our best 
men. And then after that there were raids frequently, off and on, 
every week, sometimes two weeks. All this time my husband was cut 
off from medical aid—the roads were cut off; they were destroyed; 
we had no provisions, only what we had hid in the banks of the 
river, for over two months, yet we were fortunate enough to have 
them; and the roads being torn up, he was cut off from medical aid 
and doctor and physician. 

The CuHarrman. How far were you from the nearest town? 

Mrs. Wricut. We were from Valles about 18 miles. 

The Cuarrman. Were there any governmental or Federal troops 
anywhere, at Valles or in the neighborhood ? 

Mrs. Wricut. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you call for protection upon those troops or 
upon any official at any time? 

Mrs. Wricut. On our first raid we called upon the governor of 
San Luis Potosi for protection, and his answer was, “ We can not 
protect ourselves. Do the best you can.” We never had any protec- 
tion from the Mexican Government or from our own Government— 
we were told we couldn’t have, and if we saw conditions were too 
bad, to get out. | 

The CuHarrMan. That is, you were told by the American Govern- 
ment to get out? 

Mrs. Wricurt. Yes, sir; that was all the protection we ever had in 
Mexico. 

The Crama. Did the Mexican officials tell you to get out? 

Mrs. Wricut. No, sir; we finally made our escape. They had 
taken practically all of our stock, and clothing, and food, and, of 
course, under the conditions we were desperate. The next thing was 
to get out. The roads were going to pieces between Tampico, and 
all of the roads to San Luis Potosi. So we made our way, myself 
and my daughter, accompanied by two Americans, 18 miles to a 
daughter who lived at San Mateo, Mexico, and we went there with 
the hope of catching some train out to the States. We made it, but 
were attacked on the way but ran the gauntlet safely—they were kept 
off by guns and revolvers and, of course, we put our hands in our 
pockets—— 

The CHarrmMan. Well, who used the guns and revolvers in repel- 
ling the attack 

Mrs. Wricit. Two gentlemen friends and Americans, Mr. Speedy 
and Mr. Holguin. Well, we stepped for 10 days. Trains were com- 
ing occasionally, a passenger tra.n with refugees. as many as it would 
hold. At last we got on a train, got into Tampico—it took two davs 
and a night to make this trip—it usually takes nine hours to make 
the trip. We got in there, there wasn’t standing room in the hotel; 
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thousands of refugees were begging and pleading to get out anyway, 
as fast as they could. 

The Cuarrman. When was this? 

Mrs. Wricut. In June, the 25th of June, 1913. At last we got 
transportation and boarded a German vessel, a lumber vessel. 

The Cratrman. On what vessel? 

Mrs. Wricut. Pardon me, I have forgotten the name. 

The CHarrMAN. Well, what nationality? 

Mirs. Wricut. A German—German, German vessel—74 of us. and 
we arrived in Galveston after four davs, a terrible storm—a terrible 
storm—we drifted several days, four days and three nights safelv. 

The Cuarrman. You reached Galveston ? 

Mrs. Wricut. Yes, sir; safely. 

The CnHairman. Did vou return to Mexico at any time? 

Mrs. Wricut. Yes, sir; after two years I went back. I sold my 
place—and in the meantime Mr. Wright died—sold our place to a 
Mexican, an intelligent Mexican. 

The CHairman. Did Mr. Wright remain in Mexico when you 
came out? l 

Mrs. WricuHrT. Yes, sir; fôr a while; six weeks after we left he was 
there and very ill; he landed in New Orleans, he got out more dead 
than alive, he lived six days after he had arrived in Texas. After 
two years I went back. accompanied by my son-in-law’s brother, to 
look after my business the best I could. Well. as I went into Mexico. 
into the State of Tamaulipas, they burned the bridge. We passed 
over it; that cut us off entirely at Tampico. I arrived at my son’s 
home and stayed there six weeks. Two weeks prior to that time the 
Villistas had taken everything from Ciudad Porfirio Diaz to San 
Luis Potosi, down as far as Cardenas, they controlled everything; 
and the report was they were coming—they were coming by the 
thousands—and, of course. as they would go into these haciendas. 
they would camp there, and stay there as long as there was anything 
there to destroy. 

The Cuairman. Where were the federal troops, if any? 

Mrs. Wricnut, The federal troops? I couldn’t tell you where, I 
don’t know; we only knew of the Villista movements. Well. they 
came in one afternoon—I would like to tell you this httle incident. 
while I experienced it all myself—they came, 7,000 of them; they cut 
the wires; they drove over 4,000 head of horses into this fiel 

The CratrMan. You mean they cut the fence wires? 

Mrs. Wricnt. The fence wires, and they turned this stock. these 
horses, in themselves, that they drove in themselves, they were driv- 
ing them; they turned them into these beautiful orange and fruit 
trees, you may say this orchard; they were like blackbirds, all over 
the earth. so we ran, fled, we were frightened, and attempted to get 
in the back of the house and go into the mountain, but the earth was 
simply covered with them, they were everywhere, so. therefore, we 
ran into the house, as my son said, “and close the doors and don’t 
show your faces.” We did so. In the meantime he had a hearing 
with the colonel of this company; they rode into his yard, unsaddled 
their horses; they demanded that he open his store; they took what 
they chose—they didn’t leave one grain of sugar or coffee; they sim- 
ply took what they got their hands on. He got them finally to come 
below the hill by the railroad to get them out of his yard. He also 
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told him that his wife and mother-in-law were there, and he would 
be glad if they would protect us under the circumstances. He told 
him, “T will do the best I can, but in a vast army like this it is hard 
to control the bad man in the army. You had better get them away.” 
How were we to get them away! The roads were cut, the bridges 
were burned, we were at the mercy of those demons—for they are all 
that, there are no good ones alive. Six weeks of holy terror we 
staved in that house, and they arrested what they would call bad, 
very bad men. My son had about 150 men employees on the place; 
thev impressed them. They brought eight girls there; I saw them. 

The CratrMan. Mexican girls? 

Mrs. Wricurt. Yes, sir; beautiful and young; 16 and 18 on up; 
they penned them up like they would cattle, and held them as I left 
there; they took as many women as they chose out of the peon—the 
working class—to work for them, and took them off, in fact. Then 
in about two weeks after the Villistas came, 8,000 more came; they 
planted themselves on this plantation, on this hacienda; they killed 
the milch cows as they drove them into the milking pen, and the little 
calves also. They demanded eight fat cattle every morning to be 
brought up to feed them, although they didn’t need it—they had cars 
and cars lined up with corn, heaping and poured in just loosely in 
those box cars; they had coffee; had avers hing good to eat, and an 
abundance of everything. 

The CHarrMan. Where did they get their supplies, if you know? 

Mrs. Wricut. Really, I don’t know. I suppose they took a great 
deal of it off from those haciendas; moreover, when they went out 
into town—or. went out into the interior of the country, they took 
every animal, every cow, and everything—they cleaned up every- 
thing as they came down. Well, this thing was getting pretty bad— 
we were saved. but, of course, were uneasy. So it was reported that 
the Carrancistas were coming; and all the time the supposition was 
that we would likely be in the midst of the battle, which we were— 
the Carrancistas approached from the west; the Villistas were on the 
east; this house—this residence was in the midst of the battle for 
four hours; they fought like demons—or as Mexicans fight. 

The CHarrmMan. Were you at the house at the time? 

Mrs. Wricut. We placed our safety in mattresses, and put them 
together and lay ander the mattresses for four hours; the bullets 
crashed through the house, tore the furniture, split things all to thun- 
der, and yet we escaped—we escaped without one injury. And so 
this fight lasted for four hours and the Villistas gained the day; the 
Carrancistas retreated. So we stayed there then for three weeks 
longer; had no means of getting out, and, of course, in suspense. 

he CHAIRMAN. You received no personal injury from the hands of 
the—— A 
Mrs. Wricut. None whatever; no, sir—none whatever. But at this 
time that I was at mv daughter’s the raids were going on at my 
home; they were carrying off mules, and as we ground our cane, as we 
made up our crops; they carried it all off—we had almost ended that 
season’s grinding, but they took it off as we made it, and told us to 
go home. I made my way home through nine States, riding in box 
cars with greasers—Mexicans—and glad to do it, glad to come; and 
arrived at El Paso, Tex., more dead than alive, I must say. To- 
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day my place is utter ruin; there is not a board left there; there is 
not anything left there; the lands have grown up into brush and 
trees, and the houses are gone; the furniture is gone. 

The CHarrMan. You say you had oranges growing on the place? 

Mrs. WricHtT. We had lovely fruit of all kinds and magnificent 
fruit—oranges—bananas were wild—lemons. 

The Cuarrman. What has become of the fruit orchard ? 

Mrs.’ Wricut. What has become of it? Well, in the first place, 
they cut the fences—their cattle came in and destroyed these things, 
and so these people couldn’t care for it—at least, they cut them down 
and destroyed them—cut them down, and the homes were burned, 
while my home was never burned; a part of my crop was and my 
orchard and garden. 

The Cuarrman. I suppose the weeds growing up in your orchard 
that the fire burned the weeds and destroyed the trees? 

Mrs. Wricut. No, sir; I don’t suppose it would; they never grew 
there; it was perfectly bare, as clean as this floor. 

The Cuammax. Well, how did they burn the orchard? 

Mrs. Wricut. Well, they chopped the trees down and piled it 
dry—it would readily burn, and especially banana trees. 

e CHAIRMAN. Hae you ever made any claim for loss—damage ? 

Mrs. Wricut. I have just sent—a few weeks ago, a few days ago— 
my claims into the Secretary of State. 

The CuarrMAn. There has been no offer from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment or authorities to remunerate you in any way for your loss? 

Mrs. Wricut. None whatever. 

a er Cuarrman. What was the amount of the claim which you 
led 

Mrs. Wricut. It was forty-eight thousand and some odd dollars. 
I have this year’s loss to put in yet—I mean 1919. 

The CHarrmMan. That has been filed with the department? 

Mrs. Wricnt. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. The story which you have just repeated to us rep-. 
resents shortly what you desire to say to us? 

Mrs. Wricut. Yes, sir. My experience is like a book; I would 
not try to tell it all. The experience of my son, who lived there 15 

ears, I could tell his experience, I could tell the experience of any, 

ut that would take too long. I have told you in a little way, but I 
have not told you all. 

The CuHarrMan. This battle that you spoke of occurred in 1915? 

Mrs. Wricut. 1913, June 25. 

The CHarrMAN. That was the battle between the Villistas and the 
Carrancistas ¢ 

Mrs. WRIGHT. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. That was prior to the recognition of Carranza by 
this Government ? 

Mrs. WricutT. Yes, sir, I think; yes. 

The Cuarrman. The Villistas and the Carrancistas were then 
cooperating—acting together? 

Mrs. Wricurt. Yes, sir; they held that convention or met at Aguas- 
calientes just previous to this battle. 

The Cuairman. This was just after the convention at Aguascali- 
entes when the Villistas and Carrancistas split? 

Mrs. Wricut. Yes, sir. | 
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The Cuarrman. Now, since the Villistas have been out of that 
portion of the country, what has been the condition since then? 

Mrs. Wricur. It is infected with bandits. The Cedillos brothers 
have been very active up in that country and are still depredating 
and robbing and have been, and yet there is a great deal taken by 
what you would call. I suppose, regular bandits—they are still there. 

The CHarrman. The Carrancistas themselves, since this Govern- 
ment recognized Carranza, have not depredated upon your property ? 

Mrs. Wrieut. Carrancistas? 

The CHarrman. Yes. 

Mrs. Wricut. Yes, sir; they certainly have, indeed they have, they 
have been, I believe the Carrancistas, since I left there—I could not 
say this truthfully, I know the bandits have robbed and pilfered, 
but I know to my certain knowledge that they came into my home 
at one time after I left there, and one day it only cost me about 
$13,000 that the Carranza soldiers absolutely did. 

The CHarrman. Mrs. Wright, we thank you very much for the 
kindness, and are sorry that we have not time. It is very interesting 
and we would like to listen to all of vour experiences. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. LOLA C. BAILEY. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Mr. Jackson. What is your name, Mrs. Bailey? 

Mrs. Barry. Mrs. Lola C. Bailey. 

The Cuatrrman. Where do you live, Mrs. Bailey? 

Mrs. Barney. IJ live here in San Antonio, 703 Austin Street. 

The Cuatrman. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mrs. Barry. Yes. sir: I am a citizen of the United States. 

The CuatrmMan. How long have you lived in San Antonio? 

Mrs. Battery. I have lived for the better part of 9 years. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you live before coming to San Antonio? 

Mrs. Barrer. In Valles: I came directly from Valles, Mexico, 
here. 

The CHatrman. How long did vou live in Valles? 

Mrs. Barrer. Why, I had lived several years off and on. I had 
never lived any very long time in the city of Valles, though I was 
born and raised in the Republic of Mexico; my parents were Ameri- 
cans; they emigrated there from this State just after the Civil War, 
and all their family was born and raised there, and I claim Ameri- 
can nationality on account of the fact that my father was an Ameri- 
can citizen and my present husband being an American citizen. 

The CratrmMan. Was your husband with you in Mexico? 

Mrs. Battery. No, sir; we were married in 1911. 

The CHairMANn. Your father and your family with you there? 

Mrs. Barter. No, sir; my father and mother and most of my 
family had died prior to this time. 

The Crarrman. Who was with you in Mexico when you were 
living there at Valles? 

Mrs. Bartey. I had two brothers. 

The CHarrmMan. What were you doing out there? 

Mrs. Bartey. Farming. In 1909 I lost my husband; he left me a 
little money, and I went to Mexico, in this district, and invested it in 
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property and did everything in order to improve it in a modern way; 
I bought modern implements and everything and started out to work 
my property. 

The CHarrMAN. Farming? 

Mrs. Batter. Yes, sir; farming principally; a little cattle. 

: ne CHAIRMAN. Were there any other Americans in that neighbor- 
ood ? 

Mrs. Battry. Yes, sir; there were quite a number of Americans. 

The CHatrman. What were they doing there? 

Mrs. Barrer. Principally farming. 

The CHarrmMan. Was it a colony of Americans? 

Mrs. Barer. Why, not exactly where we were living: they were 
not colonized; there was a colony near us, but we did not belong to 
any colony. 

The Cuarrman. What was the name of that colony? 

Mrs. Barrey. Los Platanos. 

rae CHAIRMAN. Approximately, how many families constituted 
that! 

Mrs. Barter. I will tell vou I really don’t know, for ‘at the time 
this was formed I was not there, and most of them had already left. 

The Cuarmaxn. How many Americans were living in that neigh- 
borhood, approximately, of course ? 

Mrs. Bamey. Well, I could not truthfully say that I knew; 10 or 
12 families scattered throughout that district. 

The Cunarmax. Where are they now? Do vou know? 

Mrs. Barney. They have moved out and gone to different parts of 
the United States: I don’t know; I am not in touch with scarcely 
anv of them now. 

The CHatrmMan. Do you know anything about the members of 
this colony that you spoke of; have they moved out? 

Mrs. Barrer. Yes, sir; they have moved out, mostly; they were 
mostly from Oklahoma, I think. and Warner was the name of the 
man who got up this colony, the Warner Colony, at Los Platanos. 

The Cuarrman. Were those neighbors of yours people of wealth 
or 


Mrs. Barry. No, sir; not anything extra; no. sir. They were just 
people who had acquired a little money and had gone there with 
the illusion that most people have when they go to that place. 

The CyHarrman. Approximately how much money did you and 
your family invest there? 

Mrs. Baruey. I invested $15,000, all told. That was a separate 
investment. 

The CuHarrmMan. Was that all you had? 

Mrs. Barrer. That was all I had; that is. I invested it in the lands 
and improvements; not all in lands, however. 

The CHarrMan. How much have you gotten out of it? 

Mrs. Barer. I have not gotten a thing, only the loss—the murder 
of my brother and the destruction of my property. belongings. 

The CuarrmMan. When did the murder of your brother occur? 

Mrs. Barney. Well, we call it a murder because he disappeared on 
his way to the United States with his wife and family on the Ist day 
of July, 1915. 

The Cuarrman. What became of his family? 
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Mrs. Baitey. His family are now with me. They made their way 
to me, and his widow is here with me to-day. 

The CuarrmAn. You say your brother disappeared ? 

Mrs. Barry. Yes, sir; my brother disappeared. He left Valles 
for San Luis Potosi, and at San Luis Potosi the consul at that time 
gave him the means and all the necessary papers to carry him through 
to El Paso. They had to come up by the way of Aguascalientes 
owing to the fact that there was no other way of communication at 
that time. There he had to wait for the night train, and he went to 
a rooming house. In the afternoon he went out looking for a hack 
in order to take his family to the depot, for his wife was in very 
bad health and his children were too small to walk—two little boys; 
I had them here with me Tuesday. He went away with another 
man, an American who was traveling with him, a Mr. Harmon, and 
my brother was named Willis. They went in order to get this hack 
to take the family to the depot, and they were never seen or heard 
from from that day to this. I mention that fact on account of my 
brother being my manager on my ranch at a salary of $1,200 a year; 
he was managing my ranch at this time, and was forced to leave it on 
account of the conditions. 

The CHarrMan. Where were you at that time? 

Mrs. Barrer. I was here in San Antonio with by husband. When 
we were married in 1911, in March, he came away from there and 
went to California, and went to visit his people on the way. We 
arrived here with the intention of going back to Mexico, but con- 
ditions were so bad we hesitated, and still hesitated, and are here 
yet, and in the meantime everything has been lost for the want of 
some one down there, and if some one had been down there they 
might have been lost also. 

The CHarrman. While you were there personally were you sub- 
jected to any indignities, or did you lose any property ? 

Mrs. BatLey. Never, nothing at all up to the time that President 
Diaz was sent out of the country or went out of the country, up to 
that time we never had any trouble in any respect, we were perfectly 
safe, day and night, at any place. 

The CHarrMan. After that time? 

Mrs. Bartey. Well. I did not experience it, because I came away 
in 1911, and had no personal experience, my knowledge comes from 
what has happened to my ail only. 

The CrarrMan,. Your sister-in-law is here? 

Mrs. Barrer. Yes, sir; she is here. 

on CHAIRMAN. She remained in Mexico with her husband, did 
she 

Mrs. Banery. Yes, sir; she remained there, they were on my ranch 
rs my managers in Mexico, they were taking care of my property 

or me. 

The CuHarrmMan. Have you made any claim for damage? 

Mrs. Barrer. Not yet; no, sir. 

The CyHarrmMan. Do you estimate your damage as a total loss; 
that is, your entire investment? 

Mrs. Barter. I estimate my damage not only the money I put 
into it, but what I might have gotten out of it up to this time. 

The Cuarrman. The interest on it? 
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Mrs. Barey. Yes, sir; interest and salary I was paying my 
brother and the approximate income from that property with his 
management, because we had two years where we got enough out of 
it to know what we could have gotten. 

The CHairman. What was the income which you derived during 
those two years? 

Mrs. Battery. It was approximately about $1,200 a year; not less 
aa that; that was the average, because it was cane principally 
at the 

The Canis Sugar cane? 

Mrs. Barrer. Yes; sugar cane; and, of course, we know that is a 
source of revenue; cane is, in Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Do you have any other statement that you desire 
to make? 

Mrs. Barney. No, sir; not particularly, unless you care to hear 

hing especially. 
he Cuairman. Thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. FELICITAS B. WILLIS. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Mrs. Lora C. Barrer. Senator, if you do not object, I would like 
to stand here by her, because her English i is not very perfect. 

The Crarrman. Certainly. What is your name? 

Mrs. Wiis. Felicitas B. Willis. 

The Cnarrman. You are a native of Mexico, Mrs. Willis? 

Mrs. Wris. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where is your husband; do you know? 

Mrs. Wits. I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. When did you last see your husband ? 

Mrs. Wits. In Aguascalientes. 

The Cuarrman. What year; do you remember? 

Mrs. Wirus. 1915. 

The CuarrMan. Under what circumstances did you last see him}. 

Mrs. Wirus. Why, they went to the depot to take us, my husband 
and an American, Mr. Harmon, both Americans, and they never 
came back. 

The Cuarrman. You were going to take the train; were you? 

Mrs. Wus. Yes, sir. 
a The Cuarrman. Where were you coming—coming to the United 

tates? 

Mrs. Wiis. Coming to the United States. 

The CHarrman. Where were you coming from? 

Mrs. Wiis. Coming from Valles, San Luis Potosi. 

The Cramman. And you got as far as Aguascalientes? 

Mrs. Wits. Yes, sir. 

The CyarrMAN. You were going to take the train there for the 
United States? 

Mrs. Wits. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And your husband was making arrangements to 
take au to the depot? 

s. Wiis. Yes, sir. 
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oo CuarrnMAN. He was in company with another American, you 
say 

Mrs. Was. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you have never seen him since? 

Mrs. Wus. No, sir. 
pee CuatrMAN. Did you make any inquiry as to what became of 

im 

Mrs. Wiis. Yes; I stayed in Aguascalientes six days seeking in- 
formation. 

e CHAIRMAN. You have never been able to hear anything of 
im? 

Mrs. Wus. No, sir. 

i oe CuHarrMan. Did he have any money on his person when he 
eft? 

Mrs. Wus. Yes, sir; he had; I don’t know how many dollars in 
change he got. 

The Cuarrman. He had money for the expenses? 

Mrs. Wris. About $500 in cash. 

The CyHamman. Why were you coming out of the State of San 
Luis Potosi at this time; what was the reason that you were leaving 
at that time; just on a visit? 

Mrs. Wris. No; just to pass coming from Valles and Cerritos, 
because it was too many bandits, I came one day and stayed in Cer- 
ritos eight days, and then took the train for San Luis Potosi. 

The Cuyarrman. Then you were leaving the place where you had 
been living because of the disturbed conditions in Mexico ? 

Mrs. Wis. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. You were living on the ranch that belonged to 
Mrs. Bailey? 

Mrs. Wits. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. She is vour sister-in-law, is she? 

Mrs. Wus. Yes, sir; she is my sister-in-law. 

The CHatrman. Who was in charge of that ranch, who was the 
manager of the ranch? 

Mrs. Witts. My husband. 

The Cuairman. The brother of Mrs. Bailey ? 

Mrs. Wirus. The brother of Mrs. Bailey. 

The Cuatrman. How long had you been living with him on that 
ranch, approximately about how many years? 

Mrs. Wirus. Six years. 

The CHarrMan. You say that you were leaving because of the dis- 
turbed conditions? 

Mrs. Wirus. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. In San Luis Potosi? 

Mrs. Wirus. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. What do you mean by disturbed conditions, in 
what did the disturbances consist, bandit raids? 

Mrs. Wus. Bandits, all kinds of bandits, Villistas and Carran- 
cistas and Indians and everything else, and we could not stay on the 
ranch because my husband has no work, all of the bandits take 
everything. 

The CuarrMan. The bandits took everything you raised and would 
not allow him to raise crops? 

Mrs. Wirus. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Did they take your stock, work stock? 

Mrs. Wiis. Everything was taken away. 

The CHarrmMAn. Was there any destruction of implements or 
fences, improvements ? 

Mrs. Wiis. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You say the bandits were Villistas and Carran- 
cistas Indians? 

Mrs. Wis. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairmMan. The Carrancistas did not protect your property? 

Mrs. Wiis. No, sir. 

The*CHarrMan. Were there any other soldiers anywhere in the 
neighborhood, stationed at Valles or anywhere else? 

Mrs. Wits. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They were just riding past; coming through the 
country ! | 

Mrs. Wiis. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. And you found no difference in the treatment 
which your property received at the hands of the Indians or the 
Villistas or the Ca as. they all treated you alike? 

Mrs. Wiuuis. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You have never heard of your husband since vou 
saw him last? 

Mrs. Wits. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How many children have you? 

Mrs. Wirus. Two. 

The Cuarmax. How old are they? 

Mrs. Wits. One is 10 and the youngest one 8. 

Mrs. Lora C. Barrer. Now, they had three at the beginning of this 
trouble: one little girl who we can claim died for want of attention— 
medical attention—suffering from complications because of smallpox. 
She was taken to Tampico and they could not get medical attention on 
account of their being poor: doctors do not work for their health in 
that country. The child died. I am speaking of this disappearance: 
she can not relate it: she can not speak much: and I know much more. 
There was one time when my brother had to leave this ranch on 
account of bandits and seek work in Tampico; he worked for a 
dredging company for a while on account of the revolutionists, and 
he was thrown out of emplovment, and his wife Joined him there. 
She staved on the ranch until one morning they were notified the 
Indians were coming. There were several troops of Indians over in 
there that were headed by these partly educated Mexicans, and they 
would cause commotions among the Indians and make them believe 
they had a right to do that. The Indians did not cause the trouble; 
it was these different parties. 

The CHarrmMan. Who were those different parties? 

Mrs. Barrer. Well, they were just nothing; they would just rise 
up; they were nothing; they were a band of Indians raiding on the 
other side of the river and hiding out; and he was with Catron that 
was killed, and he came and notified them to get out, and in less 
than two hours he had them on a wagon with a yoke of oxen hitched 
to it, pulling out for Valles, where they arrived late in the afternoon: 
and just as they got out of hearing of the ranch the Indians struck it. 
There was not anything that could be knocked down and pulled up or 
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burned they did not destroy. She never went back to the ranch— 
not with him—she joined her husband in Tampico, and there is where 
her child died. 

The CuHatrman. They, of course, had to leave everything at the 
ranch; they had no means? 

Mrs. Bartey. Yes, sir; at the mercy of the Indians. The brother 
who is down there has been hiding out for months with these Catron 
brothers. 

The CHarrman. That was the brother who disappeared at Aguas- 
calientes? 

Mrs. Barrer. No; that is the one that is still there. That one that 
disappeared at Aguascalientes is another brother. I have one there 
now who has never left Mexico. 

The CuarrmMan. Where is he? 

Mrs. Battery. Out on my ranch, 3 miles from Valles. My brother 
was starting, and resolved it was better for them to come to the 
States, because they had no protection there—that is, he is not given 
American protection—so he started out with his family, and arrived 
at Aguascalientes on the Ist of July, 1915, and there was the place 
where he disappeared. 

The CuarrmMan. Where was your other brother? 

Mrs. Bartey. He remained at the ranch, and he did not know 
about this disappearance for about three months, because we had no 
communications. She remained there six days and investigated; she 
notified several of the generals that were there at the time—at the 
time the Villistas were there. She notified Gen. Urbino. 

The CHairMaAn. Tomas? 

Mrs. Baiwey. Yes, sir. His secretary was that one-legged, one- 
armed Orozco, and she notified him, and he denied any knowledge 
of having seen the Americans, because she went by the name of the 
Americans, she alwavs asked for the Americans, never asked for her 
husband alone. She asked for the other man also. She also went 
to the governor, Benito Diaz. and she got the same answer. The 
American consul was too sick to be seen, and she never got to see him 
at all. I guess it was quite convenient to be sick about that time. 

The CHarrmMan. What was his name? 

Mrs. Barnry. I do not. know. I know she could not see him any- 
way, so then the governor asked her what she wanted. She had 
heard the remark by Urbino, the secretary, to the effect that prob- 
ably these men were in Chihuahua. You know that was the saving 
they had when they executed them, that they have gone to Chihuahua, 
that was the wav they had to express they were gone, they had killed 
him. She didn't know that, and I did when she told me about it— 
so she took her cue from that any asked for transportation to Chi- 
huahua Citv; so he gave her transportation, where she arrived in 
about three or four days after she started; I do not know how long. 
She was on a troop train and was the only woman on it for about 
three days, and she arrived there and went to the American consul, 
Marion Letcher, American consul there at the time, and she ap- 
pealed to him for help, and he was preparing to leave, and he com- 
municated with the consul in Aguascalientes and got a denial also 
of the report, and he took note of all she told him, and then he per- 
mitted her or told her, advised her to go and search the prisons, if 
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‘she wanted to, and she got permission to search all the prisons. all the 

places where a man could be hidden or imprisoned, as she had done 
in Aguascalientes. He asked her where she wanted to go, and she 
said to Juarez, and he gave her $20, and she went to Juarez with her 
two little children. She arrived there on the morning of the 15th 
of July, arrived there at 5 o’clock in the morning. Rooms were $8 
to $10 a day, and therefore she was not in very good shape to rent 
a room, so she stopped out under the trees on the edge of acequia, 
Juarez, Mexico. The immigration officials there took charge of her. 
She was in hot water all the time she was there; they would not let 
her go, said they disregarded everything she asked, every question 
made they refused to hear her and positively said that they did not 
believe any of her statements. She went to the American consul 
there, Edwards is his name—by the way, I know the gentleman— 
and he refused to hear her, told her positively he could not do any- 
thing for her, she could go further to get her information. So one 
thing brought on another, and finally the Red Cross Chapter in El 
Paso, Tex., got hold of the thing, and Mrs. Del Campo came over in 
her automobile and picked the little girl up after a word fight and 
almost a fist fight with the officials and brought her over into El Paso 
and gave her ın charge of a family that agreed to take charge of her 
in case they could get her across there, until she could get into com- 
munication with us. In the meantime we had moved to Fort Stock- 
ton, and this telegram was sent to us from here to Fort Stockton. 
It was just three weeks from the time we got the telegram until the 
red tape could be unwound and she was sent to us, and when she 
arrived there she was an invalid, and she had to be operated on. 

The CHarrMan. That was on account of the mistreatment ? 

Mrs. Barter. Mistreatment and the want of attention at the proper 
time and the proper place. My husband got four sheets of paper 
about that long [indicating] with about 500 questions to fill out, 
that were all to be sent back to El Paso before they would turn her 
loose at all, and when he told them who he was, a Spanish War 
veteran, they bundled her up and sent her to us that same day, and 
the Red Cross saw to it that she got what she needed for her trip. 

The CHatrMANn. Very much obliged to you. 

I think that we can make a little progress by taking a recess just 
at this moment. The committee will be in recess till 2 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 12.15 o’clock p. m., the committee recessed until 2 
o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 


Tuourspay, January 15, 1920, 
2.30 o'clock p.m. 


TESTIMONY OF P. W. WARNER. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the com- 
mittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The CrarrmMan. Where do you live, Mr. Warner? 

Mr. Warner. San Antonio. 

The Cuarrman. Are you an American citizen? 
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Mr. Warner. Well, I should say I was; I was born and raised in 
the United States. I am of German parentage, though; my people 
came from Germany in 1832, I believe ıt was. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where were you born and raised ? 

Mr. Warner. Wisconsin. 

The CuarrMaAn. What is your age? 

Mr. Warner. I will be 71 next month. 

The CuarrmMan. Where were you in 1860 to 1865 ? 

Mr. Warner. I was in Wisconsin, I was quite a boy; but during 
the Civil War I was one of five brothers that enlisted in the Civil War. 
There were four of us under 20 years of age, and we served to the end 
of the war. The last year I served with Gen. Custer. 

T CuHarrMAN. Then you have a right to claim American citizen- 
ship? 

Mr. Warner. Well, I believe so. 7 
T CuairMaNn. Mr. Warner, have you lived in Mexico at any 
time? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir. I would like the committee to insert a state- 
ment in the records that I appeared before this committee on a 
subpena by order of the committee. 

The CuairMan. Certainly, that is understood. 

Mr. Warner. And also that I have nothing against the people of 
Mexico; they have my respect, and I have lived amongst them and 
I have a very high opinion of them, was always treated well by the 
people of Mexico When I say that, I mean to say the same as I 
would say for the United States. I do not refer to the I. W. W.’s, or 
the Bolshevists; I am talking about the people of the country as a 
whole. 

The CHama. I do not think you will find any quarrel with 
this committee for those sentiments, Mr. Warner. 

Mr. Warner. I want it understood that I am not against the 
Mexican people as a nation or a class. 

The CHarrMan. What part of Mexico were you? 

Mr. Warner. I was located 60 miles west of Tampico, on what 
is called the Atascador, and I would like to explain about that. 
One of your witnesses explained about a Warner colony. That is 
Los Platanos. I had nothing to do with: it. 

The CHarrMAN. That is another proposition ? 

Mr. Warner. Another proposition; and I had no charge of any 
colony, but I was general agent of the Atascador and had charge 
of the settlement and getting the people to settle. And another ex- 
planation I would like to make in regard to the colonies. Mr. Bla- 
lock testified his colony was made up of an association of farmers 
from Oklahoma, the same way as the San Dieguito colony. They 
bought their land; each one owned a certain interest. The Atascador 
colony was different. It was 135,000 acres, and then it was colonized 
and settled along as the people came down and bought their lands, 
and when I had charge of it we had to bring the people down there 
and they selected the lands themselves and it was sold to them lke 
Blalock. 

The CHarrMAn. What was the average size of the individual hold- 
ings in the Atascador? 

Mr. Warner. Well, it ran all the way from 50 acres up to 3,300. 

The Cuarmman. What was the class of the colonists? 
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Mr. Warner. They were all farmers. 

The CHarrman. Where were they from, generally? 

Mr. Warner. Generally, from Nebraska, Iowa, and Illinois, and 
a great many from Texas. 

The Cuarrman. Approximately how many did they number? 

Mr. Warner. I could not say exactly. but I have a list of all our 
colonists up to 1910, and I just merely figured this up to-day and I 
could give you an idea. [Producing paper.] We had something like 
305 that you might say was heads of families; that 1s, men that came 
down there and bought, a great many of them brought their families 
down and others just bought the land and wanted to move down, 
especially those that bought after 1910, and you might say we had 
something of about 500 people in the families, of course they would 
number three or four to the family. They were settlers on there, and 
when we would have a church or social’ gathering I counted up as 
high as 185 men, women, and children. 

he CuHarrMAn. Did you have churches? 

Mr. Warner. We had a church. 

The CuarrMan. Schools? 

Mr. Warner. Schools, and the farmers were very successful in 
farming. In fact, Gutierrez, the industrial agent for the Govern- 
ment of Mexico on the railroads, told me we had the most successful 
colony there was in the Republic. We had plenty of transportation 
and good soil and rainfall of about 50 or 60 inches, and the farmers 
did well. 

The Cuarrman. Did the colonists, any of them, employ labor? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir. : 

The Cuarrman. What labor, native labor? 

Mr. Warner. All native labor. I employed from 25 to 200 men 
putting the land under cultivation. 

The CnHarrman. What were these people being paid when you 
went there, for similar work? 

Mr. Warner. The first bunch I employed when I shipped out a 
ear load of lumber and stuff to put up my ranch house—there were 
six of those there—and I set them to work on the foundation, and I 
paid them 75 centavos a day, and they said they had just come from 
a hacienda up north—about ‘25 miles north—where they were getting 
20 centavos a dav. and I paid them 75 centavos. That was the uni- 
versal wages on the Atascador for the next five or six years—T15 
centavos a day. 

The CHarrman. How did that compare with the other wage of the 
other natives throughout the country there? 

Mr. Warner. Twenty-five centavos most of the natives got. 

The CHarrman. Most of the natives working for natives got 25 
centavos? 

Mr. Warner. Yes. sir. 

The CHatrrman. And you paid them 75 centavos? 

Mr. Warner. Yes. sir. 

The CuHairman. Did their children have any school advantages 
there? 

Mr. Warner. Well, the natives would only come and work for us 
occasionally and some of them worked three or four years, but they 
never seemed to be interested in schools, some of them could read and 
write, the older people. 
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The Cuamrman. Where are those colonists now ? 

Mr. Warner. They are scattered all over the country; there is 
only one family living down there; they are Germans, and they 
have not been disturbed. The rest of ein have left the colony 
and the thing has all gone back to grass and weeds. I saw Capt. 
Hunter, who came from there last week, and he said he had been 
out on the ranch, and he said the things had been taken away and 
the wire was gone from the fences, and he stopped at Mr. Weeder's 
house, and the house cost something like $5,000; it was made of 
brick he manufactured there—2-foot walls, a very large house. 
He was a Pennsylvania German, and I said, “ They did not surely 
tear that down?” He said, “ No; but they took all the lumber and 
the roof off.” That was a galvanized steel roof. He said they had 
their shacks built in the corner cf the wall and he said that the 
Mexicans had possession of the Atascador and were squatting on it, 
claiming they were going to hold it; and, under the Mexican law, 
where they improve for six months they claim they have a right to 
possession. I would like to say before this committee one thing 
about our title. In going down there I had charge of our county 
records in Nebraska, back in the 80’s I was county clerk and re- 
corder. I knew something about records and consequently when 
I went down there, the first thing I wanted to look out for was 
titles to land, and the conditions, and the safety, etc.; and the Mex- 
ican railways, through the authority of the Government, circu- 
lated literature all through our country and all up through the 
United States encouraging and inducing people to come down and 
settle on their land and improve the same, as we did it ourselves 
after coming out of the Civil War. I went to Nebraska and people 
were living in sod houses and dugouts and I knew something about 
pioneering. Then I went on west, farther west, and opened up land 
in Nebraska. Consequently, when I went down to Mexico I knew 
just what to do. I bought 20 four-mule teams and set my boys to 
work. We hired Mexicans and ran out 800 acres of prairie land the 
first year we were there. We planted it in corn. The literature 
they circulated showed that the life and property was perfectly 
safe and titles were good, etc., and I looked into that and found it 
‘all true; and I want to say this, that we never had any trouble 
in our colony anywhere in that neighborhood, and I think every 
American that lived in Mexico will say the same—that it was the 
most peaceful country that I ever lived in. 

The Cuarrmax. When was that? 

Mr. Warner. All the way from 1907 to 19—well, in 1913 they 
began to have occasional bandit raids. 

he CuarrMan. When did you come out? 

Mr. Warner. I came out of there in December, 1913. 

The CHarrMAan. Why? | 

Mr. Warner. Well, I had my family up at Houston, and I thought 
I would go up and pay them a visit. I got up there and took sick, 
and aimed to go back, and I had a good big crop in, and about 200 
head of Jersey hogs and pigs and some other stock, and I sold my 
mules to the oil company before that on account of the raids. Before 
I got ready to go back they got to scrapping and fighting there and 
consequently I never went back. . 
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sae CuHairRMAN. Had there been any disturbances before that, any 
raids? 

Mr. Warner. Nothing more than an occasional band of what called 
themselves Constitutionalists, armed with 30.30’s, Winchesters. 

Miss OLLE Warner. Louder, papa. . 

Mr. Warner. Nothing more than occasional raids of what called 
themselves Constitutionalists, they held up our train one time when I 
was going out to the ranch from Tampico and when they were rob- 
bing the express, I went out and talked to them. At that time they 
never molested Americans, and in fact they seemed to like us. We 
took no sides in their politics—both factions. 

The CHarrMan. Both factions? What factions do you mean? 

Mr. Warner. Well, they called themselves Constitutionalists and 
Huertistas. The Huertistas in 1913 came in power there in Mexico 
and had Federal troops there protecting the people and occasionally 
one of these bands would come along and kill these Constitutionalists. 
When this train was held up I went out and mingled with them and 
talked to them, and I found one of the men that had worked for me, 
and I said, “ Don’t you know if Huertistas troops catch vou holding 
up passenger trains they will hang every one of you?” He said,“ No; 
we are revolutionists; we are making war on the Government.” They 
never molested us in any way at all until they took Vera Cruz. One 
time they came to my house and I had my watch upstairs, I was away 
from there, we never locked our doors, we never had occasion for it. 
They took my rifle and the commissary there. Our Mexicans were 
more afraid of them than we were. When we had an idea that the 
revolutionists were likely to come they would hide out in the brush. 

The CuarrmMan. You say you sold your mules to the oil company. 
Why did you sell your mules? 

Mr. Warner. Well, I could see they were making these bandit 
raids in there and I was afraid I would lose them. Our land joins 
the Doheny land on the west. In fact, I think it is the original estate. 
Our abstract goes back to 1870, the old Spanish grant. They made 
a raid on the Doheny property and got away with them up as far as 
Xicotencatl, Capt. Hanson’s ranch, and they caught them and 
brought them back. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know where Capt. Hanson’s ranch was? 

Mr. Warner. I have never been on the ranch, but I knew it. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know the other colonies in that neighbor- 
hood ? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Aside from the Atascador? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. How many colonists were there? 

Mr. Warner. Well, just make a rough guess, 15 or 20, but they 
did not have very many people on them except the Blalock colony 
and the San Dieguito and ours. They would buy a large tract and 
bring people down there and settle it. 

The Cuarrman. Subdivide it? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir. 

The CyarrMan. Were you financed by any company or corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. Warner. No, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. The colonists went there as individuals? 

Mr. Warner. We had no connection whatever because when we 
went there the only oil production was what Doheny was doing. 

The Cuarrman. You never had any connection with Doheny? 

Mr. Warner. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. They did not finance you? 

Mr. Warner. No, sir; not at all. One of our neighbors dug a 
well in 1909 and there was so much coal oil in it they could not use it 
and he had to dig another well. 

The CHarrman. Did any of your colonists get any money for their 
property when you left there? 

Mr. Warner. No, sir; not a single one. 

The CHarrman. Have you ever been able to sell out? 

Mr. Warner. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. How much did you lose there? 

Mr. Warner. Well, it is pretty hard to tell, I went down there 
and the first season I put in about $6,000 and I was out the improve- 
ments, etc., the balance of the time, about $15,000 more. 

The CuHarrman. Are you a wealthy man? 

Mr. Warner. I do not think I am. Everything I have got is 
down there, and there is nothing there they tell me. 

The CuHarrman. How about the other colonists, Mr. Warner? 

Mr. Warner. Well, they are in the same condition. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, were they wealthy, independent families? 

Mr. Warner. No, sir; they were all well-to-do, they were well- 
to-do, most of them, and successful in farming and raising crops, 
and most of them had brought some means with them, considerable 
means. 

The CHarrMan. Well, did they get the means out when they left, 
or leave them ? 

Mr. Warner. Not that I know of. One of my neighbors had 
about 200 head of cows, Mr. Hornby, and I was talking to his 
widow up here at Jacksboro and she said she lost them all. Mr. 
Weeder was working down in the field, that is the young man, he 
went up there and ran his cattle off, and according to Nieto, this 
representative of the Carranza Government in Washington, a state- 
ment that I see from the papers, that Col. Larga, in charge of the 
district, had him shot and killed because he was taking his stock. 

The CnHarrman. Who was that? 

Mr. Warner. Weeder. His parents were about 80 years old. 
They had 1,100 acres and, if I remember, it was under fence and 
pretty well improved. 

The CuHarrman. Do you know a man by the name of Byrd? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir; I was well acquainted with him. 

The CuHarrMan. Where was he? 

Mr. Warner. He was on the west end of our colony, about 15 
miles. - i 

The Cmarrmax. Was he one of your colonists? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir; he had 3,300 acres on the west end. 

The CuarrMan. Did he have any means—was he a man of inde- 
pendent income? . 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir; I believe he was. He paid off his land in 
cash, so I was told, and he had considerable means after that. His 
family and mine were associated very closely. 
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The Cuarrman. What became of him, is he there? 

Mr. Warner. Mr. Byrd; no. He moved his family—well, he 
had to leave there after that Vera Cruz excitement and he went to 
Galveston, and from there he moved his family to Mineral Wells, 
Tex., and he died up there this last November. He was paralyzed, 
and I believe he was probably injured in some way. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say you think he was paralyzed ? 

Mr. Warner. I know he was paralyzed: I was at his house. 

The Cmammax. What was the cause of it! 

Mr. Warner. I expect from what the doctor said it was from 
being pais over the head by one of the officers there at the sta- 
tion. He got off the car there and he accused him of associating 
or rather fraternizing with rebels. . 

The CHairMan. The officer accused him? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes, sir; and sent him to Mexico City, and he was 
there quite a while, and we immediately took the matter up with 
our consul at Tampico and San Luis Potosi and Mexico City, and 
then he was sent to Vera Cruz and from there he was sent to Tam- 
pico, and then when Wilson shanghaied all the people out of Tam- 
pico, his family went out with them. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say he was beat over the head ? 


Mr. Warner. Yes, SIr. E 
The CHAIRMAN. And the paralysis 1s supposed to be the result? 


Mr. Warner. Yes, SIr- | 
The CHarrman. What became of his family? Any members of 
his family left there? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir; his wife and one of his sons are down in 
the oil field now they told me when I was up there this summer, 
and one of his sons and sister was down at my house in San Antonio 
about two weeks ago. 

The CHarrMaN. Was any son of his killed? 

Mr. Warner. Yes. sir. 

The CuairMan. Who killed him? 

Mr. Warner. He was killed by this—I understand, of course. 
it is only what I am told and they all agreed—we all agreed on the 
same story; killed by bandits: by Villistas or Carrancistas: I do 
not know what they were. He was taken to the next station east 
of ours and executed there with two or three of his men that he had 
working for him. 

The CHAIRMAN. Executed ? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuammax. Did he have a trial? 

Mr. Warner. They claim so, I was told by one of the Americans 
that tried to prevent ‘t—prevailed on the officers to not shoot him, 

and he said if he did not keep still he would be shot. That was the 
first station west of Ebano, where the Doheny property is. They were 
fighting then with the Federal troops-at Ebano, and they had their 
headquarters at this switch there. 

The CHairMAN. Who was the commander of those troops who 
were fighting with the Federal troops? 

Mr. Warner. I could not tell vou, I could not tell you. 

The CHairmMan. Who were the Federal troops that you spoke of— 


Huertistas ? 
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Mr. Warner. I was just trying to think whether—— 

The CHarrman. What year was it? 

Mr. Warner. Whether—well, I could not i you that now. 

Miss Outre WarRNER. 1914, wasn’t it, 

Mr. Wagner. Oh, it was after that. > Phi t iak it was in the latter 

art of a I am not certain though. I do not know whether 

uerta had been driven out of Tampico at that time or whether 
the Carrancistas had it, or whether they were fighting the Villistas 
or not. 

The CuarrMan. Then it is hard to tell the difference between 
them? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir. 

The Cmamrman. It is rather confusing and hard to differentiate? 

Mr. WARNER. Yes, sir. 

The Cmarmax. Gen. Pablo Gonzales was in control there part 
of the time, was he not? 

Mr. Warner. I believe he was from what I heard. He had head- 
quarters in Tampico. 

The Cuamman. Gen. Caballero? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir. I believe he was, and Gen. Gonzales was 
stopping at the large hotel there at Tampico, the new one; I forget 
the name of it now. 

a CuairMAn. You do not know what officials executed young 
Byrd? 

‘Mr. Warner. No, sir; I do not. 

The CuarrMan. You do not know who he claimed to owe allegiance 
to at that particular moment? 

aie one No; I could not tell you that. You mean the 
officer 

The CHatrRMaAn. Yes; whether he was a Huertista or a Carran- 
cista or Villista ? 

Mr. Warner. Well, I know he was not a Huertista, because he was 
in power and was fighting those forces, but I was at Houston at the 
time and I know nothing about that. 

The Cuatrman. Now, you say that your colony numbered as 
many as 300 heads of families? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir, more than that. That was up to 1914 
navy this pamphlet was got out, and a great many bought after 
that 

The CuHarrMANn. The majority of them had their families there? 

Mr. Warner. Well, I would not say the majority. There was 
something about 200 left on the colony. 

The CHarrman. What became of the women and children? 

Mr. Warner. Well, when I was down there I was down to 
Tampico, and there was a bunch of bandits—three of them, came 
to one of my neighbors there and attacked him and tied him to a 
tree and made depredations there on his daughter. 

The CHarrMan. That was Mr. Gourd}? 

Mr. Warner. Mat Gourd. Mat Gourd came from Corning, Iowa. 
I induced him to come down there and sold him 400 acres of land on 
the Atascador. 

The Cuamman. You say there is one family there now? 
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Mr. Warner. Yes. I got a letter from the head man at Tampico 
in charge of our colony and property there, and he said this Ger- 
man was living out on the ranch and had charge of the ranch 


house. 
The CHAIRMAN. A German? 


Mr. Warner. Yes, sir; a German. 
The CuHairman. He has not been molested? 
Mr. Warner. He has not been molested, he has been there now 


six or seven years. 


The Cuarrman. And all the other colonists gone? 
Mr. Warner. Every one of them. 
The CuarrmMan. Can you give the committee a list of the names 


of any of the colonists there? 
of any of those colonists? 


Can you furnish us with the names 


Mr. Warner. That were located on the land? 


The CuHatrman. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Warner. I have a list of them in that book. 

The CHarrMAN. Very well. We will make a list, we will file that. 

Mr. Warner. There is over 300 there. 

(The list as produced and identified by the witness, P. W. Warner, 
was thereupon handed to the chairman and ordered incorporated 


into the record, and is as follows:) 


Alexander, G. W., Milford, Ellis 
County, Tex. 

Anderson, J. A.. Corning, Iowa. 

Anderson, C. L. and F. J., 3124 Miami 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

Anderson, George, Hastings, Nebr. 

Acker, D. B., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Auger, David, San Diego, Calif. 

Archer, Thomas J., Holland, Tex. 

Bates, William, Cliff, N. Mex. 

Bolser, W. G., Le Mars, Iowa. 

Burkett, Jeff D., N. Mex. 

Brooks, C. L., Carson, Okla. 

Bynum, J. H., Indianola, Okla. 

Boyd, Henry B., Bladen, Nebr. 

Barker, Globe, Ariz. 

Bagley, W. L., Alta Loma, Tex. 
Byrd, W. M.. Rodriguez, San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico. 
Barnes, R. E., Coco, Can Luis Potosi, 

Mexico. 
Buck, W. T., Bethany, Mo. 


Bradel, Otto, Kingfisher, Okla. 

Boldt, Ernest, Calumet, Iowa. 

Brasher, J. G., Waxahatchie, Tex. 

Brechner, J., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Bogen, Moses, Le Mars, Iowa. 

Brandon, J. B., Greenfield, Iowa. 

Billeter, P., Fairfax, S. Dak. . 

Butterbaugh, J. L., Gothenberg, Nebr. 

Boone, W. P., Alvord, Tex. 

Boone, D. W., Alvord, Tex. 

Boone, D. & S., Alvord, Tex. 


Carter, Belus, Coco, San Luis Potosi, 


Mexico. 


Cowen, M. E., Tecumseh, Nebr. 

Campbell, D. L., North Fort Warth, 
Tex. ; 

Coffee, Jerry, Coahoma, Tex. 

Cole, W. M., Tucson, Ariz. 

Chalcraft, M., Albion, Ill. 

Colyer, Walter, Albion, IN. 

Coats, J. A., Jacksboro, Tex. 

Ballweg, M. J., Cedar Hill, Tex. 

Bowser, J. P., Knowles, N. Mex. 

Beck, Jane, Hastings, Nebr. 

Crosby, G. W., El Paso, Tex. 

Cox, A. R., Arcola, Mo. 

Clark, W. A., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. . 

Davenport, F. W., Watertown, S. Dak. 

Dunn, R. F., McGregor, Tex. 

Donn, W. B., Woodbine, Iowa. 

Donn, F. W., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Dalley, E. R., 3740 Corby Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

Dovey, John, Hastings, Nebr. 

Dawes, E. L., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Duncan, W. S., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Dunn, E. S., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Dunn, L. A., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Damron, J. T., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Duff, J. E., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Davis, W. H., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Damron, J. W., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 
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Dimmick, W. O., 6823 Bradies Build- 
ing, Omaha, Nebr. 

Dimmick, Roy, 6824 Bradies 
ing, Omaha, Nebr. 

Davidson, W. G., 358 Omaha National 
Bank, Omaha, Nebr. 

Duus, A. M., Le Mars, Iowa. 

Arnest, C. H., Colorado, Tex. 

Edwards, J. C., 1400 East Mallory 
Street, Pensacola, Fla. 

Englisch, Herman, Scranton, Pa. 

Emart, E. J.. Santa Cruz, Calif. 

Erskine, W. E., Uvalde, Tex. 

Blick, V. V., Granger, Tex. 

Evenson, Edward, Nenah, Wis. 

Frame, Chas. W., Rochester, III. 

Felgar, D., Newton, Kans. 

Fausett, S. S., Tucumcari, N. Mex. 

Fisher, Jacob, Hastings. Nebr. 

Freeman, W. H., Alvord, Tex. 

Feeney, Chas. L., Hastings, Nebr. 

Freeman, F. L., Tecumseh, Nebr. 

Foley, Chas., Crosby, Tex. 

Field. John, 2807 Avenue J, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

Fatherece, W. F., Granger, Tex. 

Fritz. W. M., Fairfax, S. Dak. 

Gross, I. M., Alvord, Tex. 

Garner, G. M. D., Coco, San Luis Po- 
tosi, Mexico. 

Giffin, Wm. D., 684 Brandies Build- 
ing. Omaha, Nebr. 

Gunkle, Hugo, Hope, N. Dak. 

Greene, W. H., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Green, Wm. W., Omaha, Nebr. 

Gladding, W. E., Coco, San Luis Po- 
tosi, Mexico. 

Grace, R. W., Carney, Okla. 

Goben, Mrs. J. A., 228 Ross Avenue, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Gourd, Matt, Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Grabill, J. B., Roseland, Nebr. 

Howe. J. A., Greenfield, Iowa. 

Hawthorne, P. L., Prescott, Iowa. 

Holloway, Arthur, Carlsbad, N. Mex. 

Hildebrand, S. M., Hastings, Nebr. 

Hicks, E. M., Guthrie, Tex. 

Haitsa. A. Va., Hastings, Nebr. 

Hanks, W. B.. Bowie, Tex. 

Hart, I. N., R. F. D. 2, Eastland, Tex. 

Horacek, J. W.. Lansford, Pa. 

Hansen, J. H., Hastings, Nebr. 

Hansen, T. F.. Calumet, Okla. 

Hart. S. E., 2628 Elmwood Avenue, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Hallam, W. J., Albion, Ill. 

Hurst, Geo. W. H., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Heiler, H. H., Hastings, Nebr. 

Hagler, W. B., Davenport, 
(Nebr). 

Hornback, B. D., Coco, San Luis Po- 
tosi, Mexico. 

Hornback. Hosie. 
Potosi, Mexico. 

Hornback, Beulah, Jacksboro, Tex. 


Build- 


Iowa 
San Luis 


Coco, 
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Hendrix, J. T., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Harrison, E. M., Big Springs, Nebr. 

Hubbard. C. B.. Fairplay, Colo. 

Huestis, G. L.. Cisco, Tex. 

Holt, P. W., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Hortin Bertram, Albion, Ill. 

Hand, W. A., Jacksboro, Tex. 

Haun. S. M., Whitesburg, Tenn. 

Herschbach, William, Chester, Ill. 

Herschbach, F. C., Chester, Iil. 

Herschbach, Emma L.. Chester, Ill. 

Hall, James W.. Waverly, Tenn. 

Hall, William R., Waverly, Tenn. 

Hall, Charles W., Waverly, Tenn. 

Hofma: n, Jobn, Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Isbell, L. W., Aguascalientes, Mexico. 

Jaechs, Rev. J. C., Calumet, Iowa. 

Jordan, W. A., Phoenix, Ariz. 

Keaton, Mrs. May L.. Omaha, Nebr. 

Kruse, H. J., Larrabee, Iowa. 

Kingham, John Lake, Lake Charles, 


La. 
King, Wiley, Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 
Kluge, John J., Greenfield. Iowa. 
Lacey, James H.. Albion, Il. 


- Landis, Joseph, 2016 St. Marys Street, 


Omaha, Nebr. 

Loughlin, P. J., De Grey, S. Dak. 

Le Beau, Ed E.. Omaha, Nebr. 

Lucas, Harrison, Crosby, Tex. 

Lucas, W. H., Crosby, Tex. 

Lucas, S. E., Crosby, Tex. 

Loughlin, James A., Southport, N. C. 

Magill, Mrs. J. G. Guadalajara, 
Mexico. 

Mitchell, Ellis, Jacksboro, Tex. 

Mondrik, F. C.. Cameron, Tex. 

Moorehead, M. C., Coco, San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico. 

Melton. E. F., Bellevue, Tex. 

Markham, Mrs. C. H., Coronado, Calif. 

Miller, John H., Arlington, Tex. 

Messner, C. H., Coronado, Calif. 

McKenna, John, jr., Tyndall, S. Dak. 

Moores, C. S., Hope, N. Dak. 

Marrs, W. P., Sabinal, Tex. 

McCurry, George T., Farmersville, 
Tex. 

McCurry, Hubert, Farmersville, Tex. 

McBride, W. C.. Pierce, Colo, 

Meck, F. H., Omaha, Nebr., care W. 
0. W. 

Meck, Geo. S., Omaha, Nebr., care W. 
O. W 


McCurry, H. B., Tate. Tex. 

Murphy, Robert E., Canal Zone, Pan- 
ama. 

Manning, W. J., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

McConnell, A. C.. Omaha, Nebr. 

Morris, W. T., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 


‘Mitchell, W. R., Greenfield, Iowa. 
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Maxwell, J. C., Rural Free Delivery 3, 
Austin, Tex. 

Musmaker, Geo. D.. Greenfield, Iowa. 

Main, J. D., Greenfield, Towa. 

McCoy, J. K., 201 Hicks Building, San 
Antonio, Tex. 

Miller, R. W., 7153 Franklin Avenue, 
Houston, Tex. 

McNamara, H. L., DeGrey, S. Dak. 

McNamara, J. F., DeGrey, S. Dak. 

Meyer, John, Marcus, Iowa. 

Newman, J. S., Jacksboro, Tex. 

Norden, J. P., 2810 Avenue I, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

O'Shea, D. H., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Owen, A. W., San Antonio, Tex. 

Orton, O. G., Ryan, Okla. 

Pike, J. W., 1101 Houston Street, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Powell, H. F., Carney, Okla. 

Piper, E. B., Corning, Iowa. 

Philleo, Ed., Ayr. Nebr. 

Pardo, C. W., Tampico, Mexico. 

Pearson, R. C., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Peterson, Albert, Crosby, Tex. 

Peterson, F. C., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. : 

Payton, A. J., Austin, Tex. 

Payton, Eula, Austin, Tex. 

Park, John B., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Rockdale-Tampico Land Association 
(Ltd.), Rockdale, Tex. 

Reese, E. M., Ladonia, Tex. 

Rude, J. S., Albion, Il. 

Rude, Wm. L., Albion, Ill. 

Rhoades, C. J., Hastings, Nebr. 

Rehder, Thos., Calumet, Iowa. 

Rockefeller, A. W., 611 Missouri Street, 
El Paso, Tex. 

Roberts, D., Hastings, Nebr. 

Robertson, Lizzie, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Ruby, I. C., El Paso, Tex. 

Rohr, Silas, Dustin, Nebr. 

Ragan, Pat, Omaha, Nebr. 

Ronge, August, Larrabee, Iowa. 

Small, A. F., Fort Worth, Tex., care 
H. L. Small. 

Simpson, J. B.. Bryson, Tex. 

Swartz, John, 707} Main Street, Fort 
Worth, Tex. 

Singleton, S. F., Tahoka, Lynn County, 
Tex. 

Smith, S. W., Albion, Il. 

Smith, Albert C., Albion, Ill. 

Smith, Mrs. Rosa, Albion, Ill. 

Smith, H. W., Bethany, Mo. 

Sutton, S. F., Bellevue, Tex. 

Stone, S. D., Burkett, Tex. 

Smith, W. A., Hastings, Nebr. 

Swanson, August, Lake Charles, La. 

Southworth, Wiliam, Snyder, Okta. 

Sanborn, Elmer, 943 Hemlock Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Searcy, J. A., 984 West Grand Street, 
Butte, Mont. 
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Soper, C. D., Coco. San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Strait, Al, Phenix, Ariz. 

Stopf, John, Kingfisher, Okla. 

Shaver, Mrs. Maud, Portland, Oreg. 

Smith, J. L. ard B. L.. 221 Lincoln 
Street, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 

Summerside, William, Harrold, S. Dak. 

Swan, Charles, box 66. Orchard, Cole. 

Stone, W. E., Omaha, Nebr. 

Sechrist, E. L., Arleta, Oreg. 

Stadler, Xavier, 618 South Twentieth 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

Stefka. Frank, Granger, Tex. 

Sidey. E. J., Greenfield, Towa. 

Sidey, A. J., Greenfield, Towa. 

Smith, J. F., Rockford, Ohio. 

Shepard, W. T., Le Mars, Iowa. 

Sissel, W. W., Greenfield, Towa. 

Strain. Joe, Badger, Nebr. 

Spicer, L. E., Watertown, S. Dak. 

Spere, J. A.. Table Reek, Nebr. 

Spivey, L. S., Bellevue, Tex. 

Trask, R. E., Coco. San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. \ 

Towns, W. F., Bethany, Mo. 

Temple, J. C.. Hayden, Colo. 

Tipton, L. R., Hastings, Nebr. 

Thomas, C. R.. Ennis, Tex. 

Turner, Tom L., Snyder, Tex. 

Thompson, Lewis, Kellysville, Okla. 

Tacket. Charles, Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 


Trowbridge, Mrs. Sarah A.. Hastings, 
Nebr. 


Tyler, C. A., Le Mars, Iowa. 

Truelson, W. A., South Omaha, Nebr. 

Tennery, James M., Owassa, Okla. 

Trate, Mrs. S. A., Granger, Tex. 

Thomson, Peter, Omaha, Nebr. 

Thomson, Andrew B., Coco, San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico. 

Underwood, Frank F., Omaha, Nebr. 

Vieth, Andrew, Hastings, Nebr. 

Williams, A. A. C., Alvord, Tex. 

Woodward, J. H., Pierce. Colo. 

Waters. George, Albion, III. 

White, Rev. M. T., Bellevue, Tex. 

Walton, Delos, Albion, MM. 

Warner P. W., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Weider, J. A., Coco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Williams, Mrs. E. A., Rodriguez, San 
Luis Potosi, Mexico. 

Weise, F., Rodriguez, San Luis Potosl, 
Mexico. 

Watt, E. F., Velasco, San Luis Potosi, 
Mexico. 

Williams, Nelson Fant, Coco, San Luis 
Potosi, Mexico. , 

Warner, Stanley, 2101 Tremont Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Wilson, Peter, Rodriguez, 
Potosi, Mexico. 

Wilson, D. G., Crofton, Nebr. 


San Luis 
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White. M. T.. Coco, San Luis Porosi. Wedsted, M. L., Plumb Bayou, Ark, 


Mexico. Wright, J. M., Chester, Ill. 
Weidenfeller Anthony, Merrill, Iowan. Wilson, Clayton, Corning, Iowa. 
Welidenfeld, F. H., Crofton, Nebr. Yaple, Mrs. S. R., Phoenix, Ariz. 


Wilcox. A. L., Carney, Okla. 


The Cuarrmanx. What became of those colonists when they had 
to come out of there? 

Mr. Warner. They scattered all over—they lost everything they 
m some of them'went down in the oil fields and worked down in 
there. 

The Cuairman. Went to work for wages? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Those who came to the United States—do you 
know anything about them ? 

_ Mr. Warner. Very few; I have visited eight or ten or more fam- 
ihes. 

The CHarrMan. Visited the families? 

Mr. Warner. Visited the families last summer, they are all anx- 
ious to go back. 

The Cuarrman. Where are they? 

Mr. Warner. They are in Texas—different parts of Texas. 

The Cuarrman. What are they doing? 

Mr. Warner. Well, they are doing a little bit of everything they 
can. Mr. Hornbeck’s family, one of his daughters is working in a 
department store there and the old gentleman died, and they are 
just living on the salary that the girl earns. And Mr. Byrd, I be- 
lieve his daughter married a druggist up at Mineral Wells, and Mr. 
Byrd, the old gentleman, and his wife are living with them up 
there. 

The Cuarrman. They had means besides what thev had invested 
in Mexico? l 

Mr. Warner. I think so. 

The CHarrmMan. Did many of the colonists have means so they 
could come back and live in this country ? 

Mr. Warner. Most of them had, but a few of them, of course, 
did not have. Our consul sent out a letter in the fall of 1913, when 
I was out on the ranch alone. I had left my girls in Tampico the 
winter before. I felt uneasy about these roving bands around, but 
none of us had been molested and they had gone on to Houston, and 
while I was putting in another crop one of my neighbors came there 
with a letter that he had got from the consul direct from President 
Wilson, and it read something like this: “ You know, undoubtedly, 
there will be severe fighting. I will advise you to leave the country. 
I shall do nothing to protect you if you do not, because I am not 
going to intervene.” He said, “ What do you think of that?” I 
said, “ That is possible.” For Mr. Taft told us that we would not 
intervene. We knew that the moment they landed marines in 
Mexico we would have to abandon the country. I was against inter- 
vention then, and I am against intervention now, but I am in favor 
of this: I think Mr. Wilson made a mess of that thing and he will 
have to straighten it out. He put Carranza in and if Carranza 
don’t fulfill the duties it is his business to attend to that. The 
Mexican people have been the victims of our bandits and our con- 
ditions. They were armed and put in power in Mexico by virtually 
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ourselves. Villa would not have been in power if it had not been 
for the backing Mr. Wilson gave him, gave Mr. Villa, and allowed 
him arms to help Mr. Carranza. We hear so much about watchful 
waiting. It is nothing but watchful meddling. They sent those 
marines in there to take Vera Cruz, according to Reuterdal’s de- 
a dp of it, without getting any authority from Congress. You 
ought to know that better than I do. 
he CHarrman. His action was ratified. 

Mr. Warner. It was ratified after he did it. 

The CuarrMan. I voted to ratify his action. 

Mr. Warner. That is all right; but I want to say that the people 
of Vera Cruz never did us any harm, nor any of the people in the 
United States, and when they bombarded that city and slaughtered 
several hundred of their innocent people, I consider it one of the 
greatest crimes ever committed. It endangered all the lives of 
Americans in Mexico: all of us had to run for our lives. 

The CuarrMan. You came out before Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Warner. I came out then; I was very grateful; I had to. 
My son was down in the oil fields 100 miles south of Tampico; he 
had been cashier for the Aguila Co., and when they got notice 
Vera Cruz was to be taken they .were ordered by the company to 
come to the beach. They started to Tuxpam, and there they were 
landed on the beach, some one hundred and forty-odd miles, and 
there were 296 in the car; and the evening after they got there they 
got word up at Tuxpam that Vera Cruz had been taken and about 
2,000 people slaughtered, and a little Huerta captain came down 
there and he said, “I have only got about 40 troops and they are 
about to come down here and murder all you people.” He said, “I 
am keeping them back and doing as well as I can: but if they come 
you will have to do the best you can.” Charley said, “Why. there 
is over 60 women and children in this crowd.” He said, “ For God's 
sake keep them back.” He said. “ We will do the. best we can.” I 
did not hear from him for three weeks. I went to Galveston when 
this bunch of refugees came up there, over 2.000 of them; I could 
not hear a word from him. ] 

The CuarrmMax. You mean 2,000 Americans? 

Mr. Warner. Yes: they loaded them on the ship at Tampico, and 
then after the mobs had quieted down they wanted to go back to 
their houses and their hotels and homes, and the captain of the boat 
said, “ You can not go”; and one of our wholesale grocerymen told 
me, he said one man came up to him, he said, “I just saw the cap- 
tain of the boat, and he said they are going to take us to Galveston.” 
He said, “I am not going to Galveston.” He said, “I bet you are.” 
He said, “I am a free-born American citizen; I am not going to 
Galveston.” He said, “I guess you will; you are a subject of Kaiser 
Wilson; you are going to Galveston.” Judge McCabe came to Hous- 
ton in order to get back to Tampico; took a train to Brownsville 
and hired an automobile and came back that way. The moment the 
mob was put down by that German captain everything was quiet. 
Huerta—I want to give credit to Gen. Huerta that all of those thou- 
sands of Americans that were in there had to run for their lives 
after that crime of Vera Cruz: every one got out alive with just the 
clothes they had on their backs: they had to leave their stock, their 
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homes, and everything. According to, as I said a little while ago, it 
is the meddler.' There is no occasion for that at all. The excuse 
was to stop the landing of some ammunition for Gen. Huerta. Gen. 
Huerta was recognized by all the leading foreign nations and all 
the governments of the Republic of Mexico except two, and that is 
Sonora and Coahuila, where Carranza was governor. Of course 
he had a right to buy his ammunition, as I understand international 
law. I don’t know much about it; but, anyway, instead of stopping 
the boat from landing the ammunition—and Wilson got a telegram, 
according to Reuterdal—I have the information from him—some- 
wheres about midnight. 

They have war board organization in Washington. with 
Admiral Dewey at the head of it, to eliminate Gen. Huerta without 
any bloodshed. And Wilson had them wire Fletcher to have them 
take Vera Cruz. and the bombardment started. At first they con- 
sulted no one, they committed those crimes, and that ruined all of 
us. We were friendly to all of those factions, they didn’t bother us. 
Wherever there were two or three under a leader they never inter- 
rupted us. This 150 that held up our train. I talked to 
them, and they said, “We «are not making war on you Ameri- 
cans.” When we got my coach to the station, going out tc my 
place, there were five of us, and we met 58 more of them, and they 
called them Constitutionalists; they were all armed with 30.30 Win- 
chesters and two strings of ammunition. By the way, where they 

ot their ammunition was through our administration backing thein. 

hey never molested us. They met these two Gourd girls, they were 
going to Sunday School, and they asked them if that was the right 
road to the railroad and they said yes, and a little ways farther they 
met Mr. King’s daughter, a young lady about 18, and they politely 
lifted their hats to her and they never molested her. They told us, 
« We came through vour colony up here and we stopped at the 
Casa Grande—large house—and got our breakfast and found every- 
thing all right.” Thev said,“ We are not making war on you Ameri- 
cans; we are making war on the government.” They were goiug to 
the railroad to hold that freight train up, and afterwards when 
Huerta got his troops in there they retired. Then after that Huerta 
put troops at each station, they generally put 40 or 50 men and a 
captain in charge of them, while I was there in the summer of 1913. 

The CHarrman. Why don’t you colonists go back there now? 

Mr. Warner. Well, I have a gentleman here, in this room now, 
that wanted to go there and go out on the colony, and they advised 
him if he would go out he would get killed, and he was bound to go 
anyway, and he talked to a number of Americans and some of the oil 
men there and they said he would not go out. Mr. Johnson, the 
manager of the Atascador, said: 

T would not go out there. T have not been out there for four years. T would 
not go out there; that German family is out there, they have taken charge of 


our machinery. and that is all. I would not go cut there for the whole ranch. 
We have done nothing. We are afraid to go. 


The Cuarrmax. What are you afraid of? 

Mr. Warner. Well, we are afraid of being killed. 

The CHatrman. By whom? 

Mr. Warner. By the bandits, they call them; I don’t know. 
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The CAIRAN, Weren’t there any Federal troops there for pro- 
tection ? l 

Mr. Warner. Not that I know of; no, sir. They have got a Fed- 
eral general in there, this Mexican, a member of the Carranza Treas- 
ury Department. He said that he was murdering the Americans in 
there; had called Lincoln Weeden and young Catron to get their 
cattle. Mr. Crawford was down to see Mr. Catron; he wanted to buy 
his cattle, but he said he would not attempt to drive them to the 
station. You should take them to the stock pens. 

The CHarrmMan. Who is that general? 

Mr. Warner. Largo, I think they call him. 

The CuarrMan. Who does he claim to be? 

Mr. Warner. A Carrancista. Nieto says, “I got the stock from 
the raids on the Atascador, among his relatives to-day, and also 
Nieto said, he—I think that is the way you pronounce it. He ran 
for governor of the State of San Luis Potosi. 

The CHairMan. Nieto; yes, sir. 

Mr. Warner. He claimed that Largo had—Mr. Catron lived there, 
had three sons, and last summer one of them was shot and killed 
about 3 miles from the house, and Largo says he is responsible. 

The Cramar. Then it is Largo that you are afraid of, or the men 
under his command ? 

Mr. Warner. Well, I don’t know anything about that. We do 
not know who did it, whether they are Carrancistas or what they are. 

The Cuarman. Well, Largo is a Carrancista general? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir; so Nieto says himself, and also I got my in- 
formation through a resident in Tampico. 
oe CnarrMAN. Nieto is the assistant secretary of the treasury, 
is he 

Mr. WARNER. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Assistant secretary of the treasury ! 

Mr. Warner. Yes; I understand he represented Carranza’s treas- 
ury in Washington. He ran for governor of the State of San Luis 
Potosi, and I see by the paper where Carranza counted him out, or 
he was not allowed to take possession, but I think he has some ap- 
pointment under Carranza; I am not certain. I want to say this, 
that in speaking about intervention, I want it distinctly understood 
that I am against intervention, and I do not want this evidence to go 
in without that understanding. But I want to say this, that the 
people of Mexico, and when I say the people I mean the common 
people of the whole Republic, the same as I speak of the people of 
the United States; I don’t speak of the Bolshevikis nor the I. W. W.’s. 
The people of Mexico have been victimized by these men that we 
have been putting in power through our administration. 

The Cuarrman. Are they sustaining Carranza, the people? 

Mr. Warner. I don’t know nothing about that, only what I hear. 
_I wouldn't say, but I want to say this, that when Gen. Scott met Villa 
at Juarez and, according to Buckley’s testimony, he made a deal 
with Villa and Villa was to conduct civilized warfare, that he has 
the protection of the United States and expects to be recognized, 
and one of the greatest blunders that Wilson made amongst the 
others, after making this deal with Gen. Scott, Carranza’s troops go 
to head Villa off and ask the privilege to ship his troops through 
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the State of Texas and New Mexico to head off Villa’s troops at 
Agua Prieta, and, of course, Villa knew nothing of this. 

Senator SMITH. You do not know anything more about it than we 
do. That is all history. 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir; but I want to say this much, that the conse- 
quence of these Mexicans coming in there and destroying Villa’s 
army, he then cursed the Americans and killed all the Americans, 
and we had the raid at Columbus. 

The CuarmMman. Yes; we have him indicted now in New Mexico 
for murder, and we have hung six of his men. 

Mr. Warner. Well, these people would all be alive to-day; besides 
all the murders they were committing, that were committed by Villa 
afterwards, we can lay that transaction to the crooked deal with 
Villa. Villa was double-crossed; they meddled. 

The CuarrmMan. Senator Smith just remarked that, of course, we 
have the history which you are detailing in the record, so it is not 
necessary to go into that at this time. 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir. Well, I just did that to explain the posi- 
tion I have; that I am against intervention, because the conditions 
down there were brought on through his meddling and helping 
one bandit chief and then another and arming them and putting them 
in power. They came down and robbed us with Winchesters they got 
through his authority. 

The CHarrman. At any rate conditions are such that you and 
your cocolonists do not dare to go back there? 

Mr. Warner. Yes; and before that we were perfectly safe, and 
we never had any trouble, any thieving, raiding, or anything of that 
kind going on. 

Senator SmitH. Up to the flight of President Diaz, before his 
meat there was peace all over Mexico? 

r. Warngr. How is that? 

The CuHarrman. Senator Smith asks if it is not true that prior 
to the expulsion of Diaz or resignation of Diaz that you had peace 
and order all over Mexico? 

Mr. Warner. Yes, sir; all over Mexico. 

Senator SMITH. And ever since then you have had trouble? 

Mr. Warner. Ever since then there has been more or less ban- 
ditry. Gen. Huerta made the remark that he looked to this coun- 
try—I am not a Huertista or anything of that kind; I don’t take any 
part in politics—I saw in the magazine of Frank Leslie an interview 
that he had; he made the remark that while Diaz was in power any 
young lady could have ridden from one end of the Republic to the 
other and would not be molested. I have known cattle buyers leave 
Tampico with fifteen or twenty or thirty thousand dollars in their 
saddle bags to buy stock here and there and camp out with the 
natives. 

The Cuamman. Senator Smith and I have been riding down 
there for the last 30 years, but we never either one of us had that 
much money, but we were not molested. 

Mr. Warner. I have lived in the West all my life, and I have 
never carried a revolver, and I never carried one down there; I 
never had any occasion to. 7 

The Cuamman. I believe that is all, Mr. Warner; very much 
obliged to you, sir, for your statement. 
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(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Mr. Jackson. What is your name? 

Mr. Poorsavcn. P. F. Poorbaugh. 

The Cuairman. Where do you live, Mr. Poorbaugh ? 

Mr. Poorsaueu. I live in San Antonio. 

The Cuarrman. Are you an American citizen ! 

Mr. Poorsauau. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. What experiences, if any, have you had in Mexico?! 

Mr. Poorsaucu. I went to Mexico in the fall of 1912. I was in- 
vited to go with a special train that started from Kansas City. They 
were more or less representative men that were gathered up there 
from all over the United States. We had been offered an inducement 
to make a 10 or 12 days’ trip where we would be taken into the 
Isthmus and given the privilege of stopping in Mexico City one 
day going and one day coming back, at the smal] rate, I think, of 
$60 from San Antonio, including the sleeper and diner. A majority 
of these men were going down there to see the country because of 
the extraordinary rates made. Not very many of them had any 
anticipation of buying anything. 

When we got into Mexico City, as we had known we was not 
expecting anything of the kind, a report came to the train that we 
had been extended an invitation from the President, who was then 
de la Barra, to visit the palace at Chapultepec. So, after being 
carted around the parks and various scenes of the town and shown 
the city over pretty well, we were taken up in the afternoon to the 
ae De la Barra came out and made a very nice speech to us. 

e scemed to be a very intelligent man. I understood that he had 
served at Washington ag ambassador from that country, and he 
went on to say that he needed the American help and brains and 
money to help develop the country; that it was the only schooling 
that they could afford to give their people—the best that they could 
give them—and that if any of us should get interested in the coun- 
try we could depend upon them for a of our lives and 
property, and that it would be their pleasure to give us every en- 
couragement they could possibly give. He wound up his speech by 
saying, “And if for any reason that it might become that we could 
not give you, or did not give you, or do not give you protection for 
your life and property that you deserve, that you come from the 
country worthy of the name of vour country under our international 
law—they will give vou such protection.” 

The CiramMan. You are endeavoring now to repeat his words? 

Mr. Poorsauen. I am endeavoring, and I think I am repeating 
his exact words. 

The CuarrMan. He was the interim President after Diaz went out 
and before Madero came in? : 

Mr. Poorsaven. Yes, sir. He also invited us then to go to the 
Hotel Sans. where he would tender us a banquet that night, that 
evening. We went there and gathered around in groups and talked 
over his remarks. Judge J. J. Mansfield, who is now in the House 
of Representatives, was with us, and he acted as our spokesman and 
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made a speech replying to De la Barra, after which we went out on 
the veranda and took some photographs, which I will show you. At 
the banquet. they had four or five representative men. [Referring to 

hotograph]: De la Barra is holding the handkerchief and Judge 

fansfield right behind him. Among those was a railroad president, 
who was then building a railroad from San Lucrecia out to Yuca- 
tan, and he said, “These men that are taking you down to the 
Isthmus are going to show you a body of land known as the Fortuna 
tract.” They had 162,000 acres of land thev were trying to colonize. 
He went on to say they were building a road through that by Oaxa- 
quena Sugar Works. The work was then under way, and of course 
after three or four of these fellows made speeches to us and outlined 
the prospects of that country and the advantages and what we might 
depend upon in the way of assistance and encouragement in every 
way, we went about midnight to our trains, and the next morning 
we had dropped in below Cordova and into the Tropics, and we were 
all very much surprised, all of us, at what we saw. By the time we 
got down to San Lucrecia, we got there at daylight, and the parties 
were ready for us to take us down to the Coatzacoalcos River. It 
means crooked snake. It is the largest river in Mexico, I understand. 
navigable up for a great many miles; in fact, quite a large boat runs 
clear up to San Lucrecia. They stopped the boats at this big sugar 
plantation, where there are some thirteen or fourteen hundred people 
working, and they went down a few miles farther and stopped at the 
New York Coffee Plantation, a very nice ranch building. They 
dropped then on down to the headquarters building that had been 
built, where it would take care of perhaps 150 or 200 people. 

We spent the afternoon there, and the next day they went out onto 
this ranch property. They showed us the very finest and richest 
kind of lands. with mahogany timber standing there 4 or 5 feet 
through and maybe 60 or 70 feet to the limbs, beautiful stuff, and 
they offered us the land at $10 an acre and showed us where this 
railroad was going through, and thev are already working on it. The 
company agreed to build a graded road across the Coatzacoalcos 
River, straight through the tract. And there was quite a stir made 
there, and when they got off for dinner they sent all their Indians to 
serve their lunch, and they pulled out maps and passed them out to 
the people, these different men. The maps were colored where it was 
sold and not. colored where it was not sold. And the fellows began 
to holler out I will take such a section and this section, and they sold 
within a half an hour about 45,000 acres of land. T don’t think there 
‘was hardly a man in the entire bunch that didn’t buy land, Judge 
Mansfield among the others. 

The CHatrman. Did you buy some? 

Mr. Poorsaucu. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How much did you buy? 

Mr. Poorsaven. I bought at that time about a thousand acres. 
It might have been a little bit more than that. but I think it was 
right at a thousand acres. After I got home, a few months later than 
that, I bought a half a section, T got a chance to get it through an- 
other party. It lav on this road they were going to grade through 
there. and I paid him $3,200 for that half section in addition to that. 
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The CuarirmMan. Did you have any organization among the land 
purchasers of any kind; then or thereafter did you organize your- 
selves into an association ? 

Mr. PoornauGcu. No; the colony was being handled by the Kansas 
City Land Co. 

The Cuairman. Who is at the head of that! 

Mr. Poorsaucn. George W. Wright was really at the head of it; 
he is the man that bought the land. 

The CuarrMan. He is still in Kansas City ? 

Mr. PoorsauGu. Yes, sir. , 

The Cuarrman. Did you know Mr. Inglesby? 

Mr. Poorsaveu. Yes, sir; Mr. Inglesby was one of the gentlemen 
that made a speech to us at that Hotel Sans banquet. 

The CuarrmMan. He was engaged in the business of colonizing 
lands down there? 

Mr. PoorsauGH. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMayn. In other portions of the Isthmus? 

Mr. PoorsaucH. Yes, sir. They seemed to stand very high with 
the officials down there; everybody seemed to think they were A1, 
reliable men. 

The CuarrmMan. Did any of those that bought lands attempt to 
make a residence upon them ? 

Mr. PoornauGcH. Quite a number of them: I expect we had two or 
three or four hundred people there at one time. 

The CuarrmMan. What has become of them? 

Mr. PoornauceH. I think I was probably the last man down there. 
I went there in the spring of 1914—I-will go ahead with my story, 
beginning a little earlier than that: In 1912 we went there and bought 
this stuff. In the spring of 1913 we went with two full special 
trains, something like about a hundred people. and a great many 
of them were people that remained there. Among them I took my 
son and son-in-law and left them there. I had my family here in 
the States. I had some interests there. and I was not ready to estab- 
lish my home there until we could get that started: in fact, we were 
still working on this road, and I left them there and they had not 
been there but a few months, and they had done some work when 
the order came to get out. There was a man came there from 
Salina Cruz, a representative of this Government, and on the same 
day there was a man came there from Puerto Mexico, both of them 
to advise for the people to get out, that the boats would not carry 
anything only the people and grips; they were not. even allowed to 
take their trunks. 

We had lots of people there that had lots of furniture, stock, and 
lots of provisions laid in, it was quite a ways to town and they 
would lay in quite a good stock of provisions, and they just called 
a kind of council and we got together and decided. most of them 
decided to go, and so there was only just a few of the men staved. 
and I think all the women and children went, and they filled their 
grips and went off and left everything. Then in the spring of 1914, 
T was living then in Houston, I decided I would make an effort to go 
down there and get out some mahogany timber. This road had got 
through and you know there was a lot of timber that was down and 
going to rot if it was not got into the water and taken care of, and 
I thought I would see if I could not relieve my financial condition. 
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I had invested most everything I had there. I went down there and 
on my way down there I got caught in a storm on the Gulf and was 
lambasted over the ship until I was almost killed; it was several 
weeks before I could stand up. I had two men with me from Hous- 
ton that took care of me. I got them down on the ranch to try to 
get out these logs. Some of the people had agreed to buy some work 
stock in the way of cattle to help haul out the logs. We thought 
we could start in it with the natives we could hire. We had some 
natives at that time on the property. In the meantime I went over 
to Zavala and stayed with E. E. Morgan, the man that was murdered 
on the 8th of April of this year, and I stayed there and doctored my- 
self up with him because he had a nice place to stay. And I visited 
over at Salina Cruz some after I got so I thought I could navigate. 
T had him take me back down and take me down to the grounds. He 
starts and goes back to his ranch. On Saturday I got on a horse with 
the rest of the bovs and we took a pack mule, and they started out to 
show me where we had better land the raft of logs and looked the 
thing over. We went out and stayed overnight—I believe we went 
out on Thursday and came back on Saturday, we were gone two or 
three days—anyway I came back on Satarday. and we had it all 
planned where we were going to start our logging. 

I was sitting at a table a little longer than this one Sunday after- 
noon writing some letters to my folks, and I thought it would be 
several weeks or months before I could write any more. The boys had 
been out hunting that afternoon and they had left an old shotgun 
Iving on the end of the table. They had taken our guns away from 
us in Puerto Mexico—they were pump guns—and 350 shells. They 
said they would not allow us to take them in because it was dangerous. 
I had papers from the War Department that I had taken these guns 
out of there and could take them back whenever I wanted to; but 
they thought it would be dangerous, and I had to leave the guns there 
with them. I kept insisting on the guns; I thought I had to have 
them there because there were so many tigers up in my countrv; but 
finally the German consul offered to get them for me if I would give 
him $10, but I would not trade with the German consul and he gave 
me a hint: he said. “ You are a d fool to go up there unless you 
go as an Englishman or a German.” I said, “All right, I will try it 
anyway.” Along about 2 o’clock there was a native woman sitting at 
the sewing machine and she jumps up and runs and grabs this gun, 
and as she did so she was so excited she said something hurriedly to 
me. She said there were bandits coming. I could not understand her 
she was so excited, and she rushed out the side door and I followed 
her out to see what she was doing, and she was sticking that gun 
under the house. She let the butt stick out, and I said. “If you are 
going to hide it, stick the whole thing under.” I thought maybe she 
wanted to hide the gun so the boys could not hunt. As I started back 
there a man came—I saw a man coming. Our house was boarded 
about that high [indicating] and the balance had a screen. I was 
looking through the screen and I saw a man coming along with a 
slouch hat on. I saw he had a gun: I thought that is what’s up, some 
fellow is coming wanting to hunt. I breezed out the door to meet him. 
and as I did I saw he had a great big No. 10 American gun like I used 
to have myself, and he had a belt of shells around this way and that 
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way and around here, and he had a big revolver and a knife, but | 
still didn’t get excited, because there is ots of game in that country. 
Just then Mr. Porter, a young lawyer, came out from the cookhouse, 
but Porter did not get there quite as quick as I did. He was in his 
shirt sleeves; but, anyway, he commenced talking to Porter, but 1 
held out my hand to admire the gun and he gave me a look that sent 
chills down my back, and then I glanced around my eyes out into the 
barn lot and saw about 25 of them, and they were bandits. 

I went into the house, and the woman in there grabbed me by the 
arm, and says, “ You want to keep away from that man: that is a 
bad man; that is the man that killed the captain of the Oaxaquena 
boats last week.” I said to her, “ Well, he looks it.” I grabbed 
my grip with the two revolvers and watches and what money I had 
and stuff was sitting on this table where I was writing, and I ran 
and clamped that grip shut and went through the side door and went 
to the cookhouse, and that old woman that was doing the cooking up 
there was all excited and scared to death. She grabbed me by the 
arm, and said, “If you will go up the river and hide, we will get 
them after you, and that will save us.” I was still walking with a 
cane. I knew 1 would have to go about 200 vards where they could 
see me if they were looking. There was broom grass standing about 
a foot high, and I says, “I guess that’s the only way,” and I started 
up and went as close as I could to the broom grass; it was raining a 
little bit. And when I got along where the path turned I looked 
back and seen they had not seen me. I kept the house between them 
and me. I knew it could not be very one efore they would be after 
me. I walked along in the path and I made plain tracks. and I 
stepped off on the other side and scuffled along until I saw that I 
was not making any tracks, and I jumped out of the path into the 
bamboo where it was very thick and hid, and I sat down and got my 
guns out where they could not see me, and I was on the wind side 
when the wind was blowing from the river. I had not been there 
more than a minute or two until I could hear them coming, when 
they went by me Indian file, and there I was sitting in the rain; I 
did not know whether I dared go back to the house, or whether they 
had left somebody back there. I knew if I stayed out all night I 
would have to have a fire to keep the tigers away from me. I knew 
if I done that they would know where I was, and I was in a bad fix. 
I suppose I sat there about an hour. 

We were expecting a bunch of men in there from California ; they 
were due at that time. They usually came in there on Sunday, but 
J had given up hopes, because there was so much friction going on 
in Mexico at that time that I did not have any idea they would ever 
come. In about an hour I heard the sound of a boat, and I com- 
menced listening and I knew it was the boat. My first thought was 
I would rush down to the river and I would notify them and have 
them to come in and tell them for fear they would run into some of 
the bandits there at the house. I knew they did not have any 
guns, but the river was so wide and they were out so far and had 
the curtains down that I did not take any chances, but I went back 
to the house, and there wasn’t any bandits left there. Now. going 
back I made up my mind them fellows was coming back again; 
they know I haven’t got any gun; the chances are they will be back 
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in the morning, and the only chance to save our lives will be to play 
their bluff for bravery. Mr Porter met me as I came out to find out 
what my experience had been, and I said, “ Now, let me do all the 
talking for this crowd, don’t say nothing about being held up.” 1 
went in to dry my clothes and I told the Indians not to whimper a 
word that they saw the hold-up. After we got in and all settled i 
told Mr. Morgan about what had happened. I told him that I 
thought they would be back the next morning. We must keep these 
men out laughing and joking around and he must be out and meet 
them when they came. So the next morning at daylight he worked 
very hard to get the horses saddled before breakfast so as to get 
these men out into the interior before thev would come. 

The CuarrMan. These the Americans? 

Mr. Poorspaucu. Yes, sir. Well the Americans were there; they 
had arrived. Mr. Baxter. a friend of mine, was there, a man that 
had been there several trips. I never told him a word. About day- 
light I had a field glass and I went ont and began to watch. I 
finally seen them coming. I went in and told Mr. Morgan, and we 
put the dinners in a little sack and put them on the horses on the 
horn of our saddles. I told him, “ They are coming.” and Mr. Mor- 

n showed fear. He had had a great deal of experience with 

ndits and he showed fear. He had one of those Colt’s automatics. 
I said, “ You take that fellow off to one side and talk to him, and if 
you see you can’t settle with him and he is bound to get our guns, 
shoot him and get his gun, and at that moment I sill have Porter 
in the saddle room with a gun pointed at them, and I will be in the 
yard with my hand on my revolver, and the moment you make a 
move we will all shoot at them.” He went out and it seemed he was 
talking an hour. 

We had one man named John Walker who stepped up after these 
men stopped there, and he looked kind of scared. He said, “ Who is 
that bunch there?” I said, “ That is a bunch of natives, they always 
come in here when we have a bunch of men here, they think they may 
get contract work,” and they were laughing around and talking, and 
old John steps up in front of this bunch and threw both hands up, 
playing they were bandits. I dared not say anything. I got around 
to old Sohn and jerked his coat and told him what they were. I said, 
“ Fellow, get out.” Mr. Morgan was telling them that these men 
cared nothing about them, that they will shoot their eyes out with 
revolvers if they started anything, and the only show you have got 
is to come out and play the game. He was so weak that he could not 
hardly come out, but he came out. Afterwards Mr. Morgan broke 
away and came. I dropped in his way and he whispered to me that 
they had settled. I found out afterwards that he went back and paid 
them, he gave them $50 in money and some boots. The reason it 
took so long he insisted on the guns. Well, I went, that settled me. 
Up to that time I had not made up my mind that I would still return 
home, but after that I went and got these two boys together, I says, 
“I am going to go to Vera Cruz with them. and while they are going 
to Florida and around that way home, we will take boats and go to 
Tampico and from there to Galveston.” Mr. Bennett promised to go, 
but Mr. Porter would not go. Mr. Porter was a lawver. He had sold 
his law library in Houston to get the money to go down there. He 
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had a family, two children, two or three children in Indiana, they 
had been sent back there to his wife’s father. He felt he had nothing 
to go back to and the prospects looked good to him, and a cattleman 
had offered him half of his cattle ranch to stay there and take care 
of them. I divided some money with him and gave him my .38 re- 
volver, and that is the last I ever seen of Porter, never heard of 
him from that day to this. I went to Vera Cruz on that train with 
these men, and had a visit with Mr. John Lind. I thought if I could 
get any encouragement there I would return. In the meantime Mr. 
ennett had decided to stay with Mr. Porter another week, that he 
hoped that he could get him to come with him and they would go 
down to Puerto, Mexico, which he did, and I never heard from 
Porter any more. As I didn’t get any encouragement from Mr. Lind, 
he was sent there for just one purpose and that was to drive Huerta 
out of there, to get him out in some shape, and while it looked as 
though they were trying to put Carranza in, I did not think half 
as much of him as I did of Huerta and the prospects, and so I told 
him that if I could not get any encouragement there I was going 
home, that I was going to try to forget my losses there and start 
life over again, that I had no hope whatever in what was going to 
take place, and I went up from there to Tampico, and from there to 
Houston, and a few days later, why, the troops had landed at Vera 
Cruz, and this crowd came out that was landed there at Galveston. 

The CHarrman. Have you been back since? 

Mr. Poorsaucn. No, sir; I have not been back since. 

The Cnarrman. Are there any of the other colonists there? 

Mr. Poorsaven. No, sir; I do not think there has been any of 
our colonists or any people on that ranch since I was there. I 
visited a number of their hone on that trip I was there, there was 
absolutely nothing to be found in their houses, lots of them were 
well furnished, with the exception of the cook stove, and cook stoves 
seemed to be in the places where they were without being molested 
in any manner. Every house had a cook stove, absolutely nothing 
else in the house except the cook stove, what farm machinery they 
may have had out around in the back Jot, you will find lying around 
there, that was not molested, but everything else, you could see where 
a great many of the houses had been used for chicken houses. 

Senator SmirxH. Who were those, that band of robbers that made 
this assault on you there, whom did they represent, do you know? 

Mr. Poorsaucnu. They represented just themselves, httle squads 
would gather up to make money out of it. Now, in justice to the old 
man that is dead, I want to explain what became of him. We got to 
Vera Cruz on the night, I think it was Tuesday night, and that 
night I wrote a letter to Huerta and told him all about what had 
happened. I had had quite a little correspondence back and forth 
with him about this gun business, and on Friday that band got 
back there and carried everything off that was on the place. They 
had stripped their people, Mr. Bonnett told me they had stripped 
the natives naked and turned them loose and got everything that 
was worth anything on the entire place and carried it off. 

The CuarrMan. They claimed to be revolutionists against the 
Huerta administration ? 

Mr. Poorsaucn. Oh, no, no; they were just out for the money. 
The Huerta soldiers, a squad of them, were sent out from San 
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Lucrecia, it was not a very great distance, however, on Saturday, 
and caught up with those fellows within a mile of our place and 
killed 18 of them, and they had taken 7 of them and took them intp 
Puerto Mexico, and while Mr. Bennett was getting on the ship to 
Galveston those seven were taken out and shot, and the story was 
bes out that they tried to get away, and that wound up that bunch 
of 25. 

Senator SmirH. They were captured by the Huertistas? 

Mr. Poorsaucu. Yes, sir; they were captured by the Huertistas. 

Senator Smiru. What has the condition been so far as you could 
ascertain as to the safety of anybody going back there now, and 
if it is not as safe, what are the present conditions? 

Mr. Poorsaucu. The present conditions from all that I can hear— 
of course, I am keeping in touch with friends and people in various 
ways, and have very closely since I landed in this country in 
Mav of this year—I had been a year over in the Orient, China, 
Japan, and the Philippines, and while I was over there, of course, 
I did not get much of any news, but in the meantime I had not given 
up hope of Mexico. son being interested in cocoa-nut oil, I 
decided to buy the Davala Ranch, and we had to send some money 
to Mr. John Baxter here—by the way, Mr. Baxter’s letter here this 
morning might interest you—we sent him to Kansas City to find out 
what. this property could be bought for and asked him to cable us, 
and he cabled us that it would cost $150,000. We had decided we 
would take it; so we went to—when we got to San Francisco we 
cabled Mr. Baxter that we had to be in New York shortly and to 
meet us in San Antonio and ride with ns to Houston and we would 
talk with him on the way and make our arrangements. The first 
thing he told me when we got on the train here at San Antonio was 
that Mr. Morgan had been killed on the 8th day of April. We had 
figured that there was about 125 head of natives on this ranch, and 
we would put Mr. Morgan in charge and have him put them to work 
putting out cocoa nuts. And it took about 8 or 10 years to pet 
them to bear. When we found out Mr. Morgan was dead, and not 
knowing what had become of the ranch we had lost all hope. We 
had given Mr. Baxter what we thought was ample expense money, 
but my son gave him another $50 bill and told him to go home and 
try to forget it. 

The CHarrmMan. I think we have in our files an account of the 
death of Mr. Morgan. 

Mr. Poorsavan. I was very well acquainted with Mr. Morgan. 

Senator SMITH. Who was in possession, if you know, what particu- 
ae aren was exercising Jurisdiction or control over that particular 
anc 

Mr. Poorsarcn. Well, so far as I know, nobody, since Carranza 
has been recognized; I suppose it is the Carranza faction. At the 
time I left there one proposition I made to Mr. John Lind was that 
if he would go out and travel with me 30 days and we would travel 
through the interior and central part of that country, and we would 
take an exhibit to him everything that had white blood in it, and if 
85 per cent of them didn’t agree with me that Huerta had given us a 
better government than Madero had. and he was their choice of all 
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the prospects there was in Mexico, I would pay all expenses of the 
trip. 

enator SMITH. I am trying to get at this particular time, I want 
to get, if I can, from anybody who knows, what effort at order is be- 
ing made, what protection of life is being offered to Americans down 
in that country where you speak of? 

Mr. Poornaucn. None whatever. 

Senator SmirH. Who has control of it at this time? 

Mr. Poornaven. Well, it is supposed to be Carranza, but there is 
nobody got control. 

Senator Samitu. I mean, it is within what is the jurisdiction of 
Carranza ? 

Mr. Poorsaucu. Yes, sir; it is within the jurisdiction. 

Senator SmirnH. And within that jurisdiction you do not think 
Carranza or anybody else has any control of it? 

Mr. Poornavcn. No, sir; the Government of Mexico is in more the 
shape of China; it has got a dictator of the north and a dictator of 
the south; and every city makes its own money in China, and that is 
about what it does in Mexico. Every district or any village of any 
size in the country has got its own dictator. 

The CuHarrMAn. In what State is this land of yours? 

Mr. Poorsaucu. The lower end of Vera Cruz on the Isthmus Rail- 
road, it was south of the Isthmus Railroad. 

The Cuarrman. Who is the governor of the State of Vera Cruz; 
do you know? 

Mr. Poorsaven. J don’t know. There is one other thing I would 
like to call to your attention. 

The CHarrMaNn. Very well, sir. 

Mr. Poorsavcn. It looks as if I had been picked in my title. I 
don’t know whether you folks could assist me in any way, shape, 
form, or manner about it. When I was in the Philippines I got a 
letter from Mr. Parker: he paid my taxes for about eight years; he 
had paid taxes for all of our people down there, and when I got 
home here this year I received this letter, written the 31st day of 
July, but I didn’t get it until some time in August, but as the letter 
will show you he asked me to show him my deed, but not. the ab- 
stract, and that he has fixed my particular title, although it was a 
court of fomento title, that it would have to be sent there for them 
to validate under this Government, under Carranza rule, and he 
sends me this copy that he had translated from the Spanish, that I 
should keep as my receipt for this deed. He goes on to say that the 
Washington Government here has recommended that we do this. 
I took the deed and went to the post office and mailed it. to him. I 
have never heard a word from it. I have got my tax receipts—that 
is, I paid them every year—every vear in December he has been 
sending me the tax receipts, and telling me about what the taxes 
would be for next year; I would always keep a httle ahead there. I 
didn’t hear a word about my tax receipts, nor my probable taxes, nor 
about my deed. After writing a number of letters to him I went to 
the American consul and he asked me to write him a letter, which I 
did, te give the statement to him in regard to what I had done. I 
don’t know whether any of these letters will do any good or not, but 
from what I have heard since that time I understand that is coming 
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to be a common thing down in that country. Now, I don’t know 
whether that man Parker has been killed or whether these records 
fell into— 

Senator SMITH. I presume this comes within the line of notices 
given to landowners in Sonora, that they would steal their lands, 
they were going to be confiscated. 

Mr. Poorsauau. This shows that it has been in the hands of French 
heirs. a family in France; the Ferdona people are French, and it has 
been in their hands for more than 150 years. 

The CuamMawn. This circular is circular form, to be filed by a land 
owner, certificate to be made by him. 

Mr. Poornaven. I signed one of these and that was the copy I 

was to keep. I signed the other one, it was in Spanish, that one in 
connection with my deed, but this letter is what I sent it in. I think 
if our own Government had recommended it, of course, I was safe in 
doing that. 

The CHairMAn. This is an act of February 21—not an act, but it 
is as usual, it is an Executive Order of the President of Mexico of 
February 21, 1918, forfeiting certain concessions, grants, and re- 
quiring individuals claiming lands, then those who sent down there 
for reregistration their titles, make claim. 

Mr. Poorsavau. Yet the President of Mexico, at the time he made 
this speech to us, assured us the court of fomento title was absolutely 
perfect and could not be overthrown by any government. 

The Cuarrmax. This President of Mexico has shown you about 
that. You are speaking of another President? 

Mr. Poorsaucn. Yes. I don’t know. I don’t concede the fact he 
was elected President. I don’t know whether the United States can 
appoint one and make one down there legally or not. I happen to 
know something about his election. I know he wasn’t elected. I 
know another thing, there never was a person elected in Mexico. 
Huerta was man enough to come out and tell us he would pull off the 
stunt, but he didn’t want any of our intelligent people to think he 

was going to pull off an election. Mr. E. E. Mor gan told me about 
several of those elections. He told me they required the bovs to pav 
25 cents a piece to sign their names, but when Mr. Huerta was elected 
the same stunt was pulled off in the same way; they had no chance 
to put their names on the paper either for Madero or Huerta, but 
they were charged 25 cents. 

The Cnamman. We can have these papers copied. 

Mr. Poornaten. That is what I think, if you can use them. I will 
have them copied, because they are all I have got. 

The Cramman. Very much obliged to you. 


TESTIMONY OF 0. G. COMPTON. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized.) 

The Crarrman. We are meeting the convenience of witnesses as 
nearly as we can, and when one is here who must leave we will take 
his testimony out of rotation—that is, we will take evidence upon 
some other subject than that which we have been following—to meet 
the convenience of the witness. 
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What is your name, sir? 

Mr. Compton. Compton, O. G. 

The Cuarrman. Where do you live, Mr. Compton? 

Mr. Compron. I live in San Antonio. 

The CuarrMan. You are an American citizen? 

Mr. Compton. I would hate to think otherwise. Yes, sir. 

The CyHatrmMan. Have you had any experienc: with reference to 
Mexico, or to disturbances from this side? 

Mr. Compron. Yes, sir; I was in the Glenn Springs raid, May 5, 
1916. 

The CuHarrMan. Where is Glenn Springs? 

Mr. Compton. About 75 miles south of Alpine. 

The CrratrMan. How far from the international border? 

Mr. Compron. It is between 8 and 9 miles from the Rio Grande. 

The CHarrMan. When was the raid you speak of? 

Mr. Compron. May 5, 1916. 

The Cnatrman. Were there American soldiers there? 

Mr. Compton. Nine. 

The Cunarmax. What occurred there. Mr. Compton? Just tell 
it in your own language. 

Mr. Compron. A bunch of Mexicans ran in there that night about 
11 o’clock and began to shoot things up immediately and set the 
soldiers’ quarters on fire. the barracks. 

Rae CiaAmRMAN. How many people were there in Glenn Springs. 
about! 

Mr. Compton. There were the nine soldiers and my family and 
Mr. Ellis’s family and several Mexican families, but that immediate 
aight I don’t think there was but three Mexican families that was in 
their quarters; they were nearly all off on a visit, different. places. 

The CHatrmMan. Glenn Springs, of course, is in Texas? 

Mr. Compron. Yes, sir; Brewster County. 

The CrrarrMan. You say the soldiers’ quarters, or barracks, were 
set on fire? 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Was there any fighting’ 

Mr. Compron. Constantly from 11 o’clock on until nearly day- 
light. 

The CHarmMman. Who was engaged in the fight? 

Mr. Compton. These Mexicans, these nine soldiers and myself. 

The Cnarmmax. How did you happen to become engaged in the 
fight? 

“Mr. COMPTON. I was living there, Senator. ' 

The CuairmaN. You didn’t attack these Mexicans? 

Mr. Compton. No, sir; they attacked us, and it was either fight or 
get killed. We were surrounded. 

The CrratrmMan. Were any Americans killed? 

Mr. Compton. There were three American soldiers killed. and 
mv little boy. 5 vears old. 

The CyHarrman. How was your boy killed? 

Mr. Compton. Shot through the heart. The bullet went through 
that arm (indicating the left arm) and through the heart. 

The Cratrnman. Where was he at the time he was shot? 

Mr. Compton, He was standing right in the middle of the room. 
right in front of the door. 
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The CnarrmMan. Was it at night? 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Were any of these Mexicans identified, or was 
there any method of identifying them? 

Mr. Compton. Well, there was three of them brought back to the 
United States by Col. Sullivan and Maj. Longhorn’s troops when 
they went in. 

he CuHarrMaNn. That is, the American troops went across the line? 

Mr. Compron. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Captured some of the raiders and brought them 
back? 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. They were identified, were they ? 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAN. They were identified as having been in that fight ? 

Mr. Compton. On? of them was identified as being in this fight, 
and the other two, I believe. in the Boquillas raid. 

The CuarrMAn. To what faction, if any, did these Mexican peo- 
ple claim to belong? 

Mr. Compron. Well, they were “ Viva Villa” and “Viva Car- 
ranza“ both. This general. I believe, had Carrancista papers on 
him. 

The Cuairman. Which general? 

Mr. Compton. I can’t tell you his name now. 

The Cuarrman. One of these men who was arrested, you mean, by 
our soldiers? 

Mr. Compron. Yes, sir; and brought back to the United States. 

The CuHarrMan. But he was known as a general, was he? 

Mr. Compton. A colonel. 

The CHarrman. Under what command? Do you know who he 
claimed to give allegiance to? 

Mr. Compton. No, sir; he wouldn’t tell it. 

The CuarrMAN. But he had some papers on him, however? 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir; he had some papers on him. 

The Cuarrman. What did those papers show as to his identity ? 

Mr. Compton. Well, I believe that ıt would show he was commis- 
sioned in the Carranza army as a colonel. 

The CuHarrman. I think we have in our records a statement of 
some of the Army officers there as to the identity of these men. Was 
there any robbery committed out there? 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir; they carried off everything they could 
carry off—everything that they wanted out of the stores—and car- 
ried everything out of my home but the big cookstove and the iron 
bedsteads; of course, they didn’t want them. 

oe CHairman. They got possession, then, of the property, did 
they £ . 

Mr. Compton. They got possession. 

The CHarrMan. How long did they remain there? 

Mr. Compton. Twenty-three of them—I believe it was 23—re- 
mained until about 7 o’clock the next morning. 

The CuairMAan. What became of you and the other members of 
your family in the meantime? 

Mr. Compron. Before these soldiers broke for liberty out of this 
burning building I couldn't do nothing with my little girl 9 years 
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old, she kept hollering and crying, she wanted me to take her over 
to the wash woman’s house. I told her I would if she would hush 
crying, and get on my back so I could carry her, it must be about 
160 vards over there. I carried her on my back over there and turned 
her over to this Mexican woman and told her to take care of her. 
She told me she would. She proceeded to wrap her up in a black 
shawl like all Mexican kids are wrapped up. EE back to the 
house to get these boys that were asleep at that time. I got between 
the boiler room and the blacksmith shop, between 50 and 75 yards 
from my house, and these soldiers broke for liberty. Sergt. Smith 
hollered, “ Don’t shoot, Compton, this is Sergt. Smith.” I dropped 
down, but instead of him coming to me, he popped out on a hill, 
and I didn’t see him any more. These Mexicans followed him, 
looked to me like 25 or 30 of them. They attacked my house and 
I proceeded to warm them up. 
he Cmamman. You shot at them? 

Mr. Compton. Yes: and I thought I heard Mexicans walking on 
that cinder path trying to get in behind me, and I backed up into 
that space by the boiler room. I didn’t want anybody to get in 
between me and that ight, or shoot back and forth in right around 
the light that was back away from this fire here. I got out of the 
boiler room and got behind a rock about the size of that table, and 
staved there the balance of the night. There was a trail going west 
out behind the boiler room, and while I was behind that rock. I judge 
it was 2.30 or 3 o'clock in the morning, these Mexicans left there. 
going up the river on horseback, all except 20 or 25 of them. they 
staved there and took these soldiers’ horses and mine. and Mr. 
Elliss horses, and took what they wanted of them, and they went 
south the next morning about 7 o’clock. 

The CHarrmMan. Any of the Mexicans killed? 

Mr. Compton. There was only one of the men left on the ground. 
Several puddles of blood around there, like—several puddles of blood, 
like you might have been killing a bunch of sheep. 

The Crarrsan. How many boys did you have? 

Mr. Compton. I had two boys and a girl. 

The Cuairman. What became of the boy who was not killed ? 

Mr. Compton. He stayed there in the house. They didn’t bother 
him. He was deaf and dumb, and I am satisfied that some of these 
Mexicans knew it, because they knew how to get in this store. 

The Cuarrman. They killed the other hey 

Mr. Compton. They killed the little one; yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. What was done with those Mexicans who were 
arrested by our soldiers, do you know? 

Mr. Compron. Yes, sir; they were brought to Marathon; the sheriff 
came down from Alpine and carried them to Alpine and put them in 
jail. 

i The Cuairman. Do you know whether any of them were tried? 

Mr. Compton. Three of them were tried; yes, sir; and sent to the 
penitentiary. 

The CuairMaAn. Have there been any other raids, either prior to 
this or subsequent, that you know of, there along that border ? 

Mr. Compton. Well, there has been—a Ranger customhouse—one 
up the river 40 or 50 miles from there; and there are frequent raids, 
Senator, all up and down the river, taking stock across. 
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The Cuarman. You could hear of them every few days? 

Mr. Compron. We expected a raid this very night. It had been 
rumored around there for a few days that that night Fal were going 
to shoot up Terlingua, but they didn’t; they attacked Glenn Springs 
and Boquillas. 

The Cuarrman. They did raid Boquillas that same night? 

Mr. Compton. The same night, and carried Mr. Deemers into 
Mexico with them. 

The CuarrMan. How far is Boquillas from Glenn Springs? 

Mr. Compton. I believe it was 23 miles; that is right on the river, 
not over a mile from the river. 

The CHarrman. Do you own your own home there at Glenn 
Springs? 

Mr. Compton. Not there; I own a section of land down on the river. 
I had only been up there nearly two months. 

oe CuarrMANn. Did you leave Glenn Springs immediately after 
this 

Mr. Compton. Yes, sir; I left there Monday morning after the raid 
Friday night. 

The CuarrMan. That is all, Mr. Compton. 

The Cuairman. I understand Mr. Schuls, the witness we ex- 
pected, has a sick child. Of course, that is sufficient excuse; this is 
not a formal court proceeding, but I hope the witnesses who are 
subpeenaed here will remember they are under process, and they will 
be in attendance unless there is a very good excuse for nonattendance 
in which case they will notify Capt. Hanson or the secretary of the 
committee. Senator Smith is compelled to be absent for a while, and 
the committee will be in recess until to-morrow morning at half past 
10 o’clock. 

(Thereupon, at 4.30 o’clock p. m., the committee recessed until 
Friday, January 16, 1920, at 10.30 aclock a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 16, 1920. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
UNITED States SENATE. 


The subcommittee met pursuant to adjournment at 10.45 a. m. in 
the Pink Room of the Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 

Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Smith; Dan M. Jackson, 
Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF J. G. SCHULS. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Mr. Jackson. Give your name to the stenographer. 

The Cnamman,. Give your full name. 

Mr. Scuczs. Schuls is name; J. G. 

The CHatrMAN. Where He you live? , 

Mr. Scuvurs. San Antonio at present. 

The Carman. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Scuuts. Yes, sir. 

The CratrMan. Where were you born? 

Mr. Scuuts. State of Iowa, in the year 1864. 

The CuHarrman. Have you lived in Mexico? 

Mr. Scucuus. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. When? 

Mr. Scutts. We were there since—we were there—before we came 
to Pai Antonio at the present, why, we were there two years and a 
hal 

The CuarrĮmax. What year? 

Mr. Scuurs. We went there in 1916 and came back here in Oc- 
tober. 

The Cuarrman. What portion of the country were you in? 

Mr. Scnuuts. We first went to San Luis Potosi; that is in the state 
of San Luis. 

The Cuatrman. What were you doing? 

Mr. Scuuts. I was trying to go to ranching. until I got in with a 
man over in the Rio Grande | country. He hved in the City of Mexico, 
so after I lived a while in San Luis Potosi, I moved my family to the 
City of Mexico, because I thought it would be safer there than in 
San Luis Potosi, but it proved to ) be worse in the Citv of Mexico than 
in the State of San Luis Potosi. 

The Cuarrman. Did you live in the city or in the Federal district? 

Mr. Scuuts. Yes; we lived in the Federal district, in the suburbs, 
in a little place called Colonia del Valle. 

The Caarrman. You say you thought it would be safer there? 
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Mr. Scuuts. We thought it would be; ves. 

The CHarrMan. You mean.to say it was not safe. or you did not 
~onsider yourselves safe in San Luis Potosi? 

Mr. Scuuts. No, sir; no, sir; we were bothered there all the time. 

The CHarrmMan. What year was that? 

Mr. Scuuts. In San Luis Potosi? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. - l 

Mr. Scuuts. That was in 1916, and the next year then we moved 
to the City of Mexico and there we moved in one afternoon in a little 
house in Colonia del Valle, and we did not know they went through 
the wal] until next day, and when we moved in the people went 
through the wall and got five pigs. We began to raise pigs. 

The Cuarrman. Pigs? 

Mr. Scuuts. Yes, sir; the place was probably 300 feet or more 
square, and the boy woke up that night dreaming, and that is the 
way I scared them away, but they would go and take them all. and 
_ after that I had to stay in my house every night with my rifle and 
six-shooter. 

The Crarrman. Well, who were they? 

Mr. Scnuts. Well, as far as I could learn they were all Carran- 
cista soldiers; they were all over there in the valley, right east of me. 

The Cuamman. Well, in San Luis, who was it giving you the 
trouble ? 

Mr. Scuuzs. Well, generally what they call bandits there. 

The Cuarrman. Were there any Government or Federal troops in 
the neighborhood, Mr. Schuls? 

Mr. Scuuts. Yes, sir; lots of them. 

The CuHarrman. They could not afford you and your family pro- 
tection ? 

Mr. Scouts. Oh, no; no. 

The Cuarrman. Did they try to? 

Mr. Scuuts. No, sir. When in the City of Mexico, when we ap- 
plied for aid there, why they told us that they had no time to wait 
on us at all. Carranza last summer took all the pistols away from 
the policemen; every policeman in the City of Mexico has no gun at 
all; all that he has is a stick. l 

he CHarrMAN. Where is the American colony situated in Mexico 
City; if you know? i 

Mr. Scouts. I do not know of any. I did not get acquainted 
around there in that colony, where we was; what they call Colonia 
del Valle; there was five or six Americans in there, and there was a 
big French dairy, and there was two or three English families living 
there where we were, and the rest of them were Mexicans. 

The Cuarrmax. Were you ever in the City of Mexico at night? 

Mr. Scuuts. No, sir. 

The Cuarman. Have you at any time acquired any property in 
the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Scuuts. Yes, sir. We had some in San Luis which we sold 
last summer; or I mean last spring rather, my wife went there and 
sold it. We fixed our deed in the City of Mexico and she went up 
there to receive the money, and on her way coming back she was 
robbed at Queretaro at noon. 

The CuarrMan. You mean the city of Queretaro? 
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. Mr. Scuuts. As the train stopped there for dinner she went in 
and was robbed. 

The Cuarrman. How much was taken from her? 

Mr. Scuuts. Two thousand American dollars. We got it all in 
American gold in San Luis. 

The Cuarrman. Who robbed her? 

Mr. Scuurs. Mexicans. 

The Cuarrman. In the city of Queretaro? 

Mr. Scuuts. Yes, sir; right at the railroad station; and she was 
also anxious when she was in the train. 

. The Cnarrman. In the train? 
© Mr. Scuurs. Yes, sir; the way it happened 

The CuHarrman. When was that? 

Mr. Scnuts. That was the latter pert of March. 

The Cuarrman. Of 1916 or 1917? 

Mr. Scuuts. No; of this last year, 1919. 

The CHarrman. Oh, 1919. 

Mr. Scuuts. Yes, sir; this year, 1919; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Well, Queretaro is the city where Mr. Carranza 
lives a part of the time; does he not? Retires from the City of 
Mexico to Quaretaro ¢ 

Mr. Scuuts. That I could not say. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether that is the city where they 
formed the constitution of 1917? 

Mr. Scuuts. Yes, sir; yes, at that time; ves, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How far is it from the City of Mexico by train; 
what time does it require? 

Mr. Scuuts. Well, now, it takes a good deal of time. It took my 
wife from noon that day until half past 2 the next morning, when 
she arrived in the City of Mexico. Sometimes we have no trains, 
and again our trains are very late. 

The Cuarrman. Ordinarily it is about a four-hour run by train? 

Mr. Scutts. Ordinarily it is about a four-hour run. 

The Cuarrman. Were the federal soldiers in Queretaro ? 

Mr. Scuuts. Yes; they probably had a company of soldiers on the 
train, they carry that many and sometimes more on the train. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you mean when the train was robbed? 

Mr. Scuu.s. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. How many people robbed it? 

Mr. Scuuts. There was nobody robbed in the train but my wife, 
of course; they may have robbed others, but the wav I look at it was 
that when she drew her money in the city of San Luis Potosi the man 
that paid the money must have given the conductor a tip that she 
took the money with her, and when she got there somebody hurt the 
baby and she reached over to get the child and somebody stole every- 
thing she had. They called the soldiers out and there was some- 
body running and they shot at them here and there, but they never 
rounded them up. They got into the wrong car, my wife was in the 
Pullman and these fellows had no business in there, and that is the 
way I said to my wife, that it was all cut and dried. 

he Cuarrman. When did you come out of Mexico? 

Mr. Scuvrs. We started on the 9th day of October. 

The Cuarrman. Did vou have any property anywhere else in the 
Republic of Mexico? 
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Mr. Scuuts. Yes, sir; I have a little ranch over there at Rosalia, 
in the State of Chihuahua. 

The CHatrman. Santa Rosalia? 

Mr. Scuutns. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Why don’t you live on it? 

Mr. Scuuts. I can not. 

The Cuarrman. Why? 

Mr. Scuuts. Why, it is not safe at the present. 

Senator SMITH. Why? 

Mr. Scuuts. Because they rob you, and not only that, but they 
would probably kidnap me and hold me for ransom, and kill me. 
That is the reason we got out now, we could not stay. I went there 
when Carranza said that all Americans that wanted to go to work and 
have property he would protect us, but he never protected us at all. 
As long as we had money he would protect us. He stole all our money 
this time. 

The CHairman. How much land did you own in Camargo? 

Mr. Scuuts. There were 3 leagues of it, or 3 leagues that I had 
there. Also my wife has 1 league there that her father gave to her. 
There was a lawver in San Luis Potosi—she probably knows his 
name; I have forgotten it now—that took her papers and went up 
there to look over the records, but she never saw him again. she 
stayed a week there but she never saw this man again. 

The Cuarman. How much land did you own in San Luis Potosi? 

Mr. Scuuts. We had just a little house and lot that we sold there. 

The CHarrman. What means did you have when you went to 
Mexico, about how much property and money ? 

Mr. Scouts. Well, we had something like $4,000 when we went 
there; that was the money that I made in Mexico, that T saved out 
of the wreck after they robbed me up there. 

The CuarrMAN. I mean when vou went into the Republic of 
Mexico? : 

Mr. Scnuts. Oh, when I went in there first? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuuts. I went into the Republic of Mexico with something 
over 6,000 American dollars. - 

The CuHarrman. How much did you come out with? 

Mr. Scuuts. Well, I came out with a good deal less than that, 
after making improvements and everything. and I bought a farm. 
etc., down there, and I spent more than that money to buy mules 
and horses and implements. 

The CHAIRMAN. What became of your mules. horses. and imple- 
ments? 

Mr. Scnuts. They were all stolen. After Madero overthrew Diaz 
a bunch of bandits came here and there and they began to rob, and 
then when Madero was killed, well, it was precisely the same people, 
because the men who were fighting for Madero are the same men 
who are with Carranza to-day: precisely the same people. When 
Madero overthrew Diaz he went to the penitentiary and unlocked 
the doors and said, “ Every man that will fight for me. all the loot 
that he can steal will be his.” 

The CHarrMan. Well. you do not mean Madero personally said 
that; you mean some of his leaders. Mr. Schuls? 
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Mr. Scutts. Well, I do not consider Madero any better than the 
rest. 
The Cuarrman. I believe that is all. Mr. Schuls; thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF W. W. MILLER. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Mr. Jackson. W. W. Miller? 

Mr. Mier. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. Where do you live, Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Miter. San Antonio. $ 

The CuairMan. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Native born? 

Mr. Murr. Born in Iowa. 

The Cyairman. Have you lived at any time in Mexico? 

Mr. Miner. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMaAn. Had business there? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. What was your business? 

Mr. Miuuer. I had land and cattle. 

The CHarrmMan. When did you go there? 

Mr. Mriuer. In 1906, in June, 1906. 

The CHairmMan. How long did you remain? 

Mr. Mititer. Well. at that time I only remained a month. I had 
been down there. I had made eight round trips down there—had 
made nine round trips. 

The Cuarrman. When did you first make investments there? 

Mr. Mixer. In 1907. 

The Cuarrman. And what has been your experience in Mexico 
with your investments? 

Mr. Mitier. I put it down there and I can’t get anything out. 

The CHarrman. What was it in 19—what was the condition in 
1906, 1907, and 1908? 

Mr. Miuzer. In 1906 I went down there, and through J. J. Fitz- 
gerald, in Mexico City, and others, and Senator Castellot was with 
us. he was the president of the Mexican Senate 

The CuHarrman. He now lives in New York? | 

Mr. Mituer. Well, I do not know what became of him. And he 
said conditions were good down there and they invited American 
capital down there, and I thought conditions were safe, and I wrote 
it to my friends here that I thought that the conditions were just 
as good for investments of capital as in the United States. 

The CHarrman. Well, what were the conditions then? 

Mr. Mitxier. Well, they were good; I never had any trouble as long 
as Don Porfirio was in office. 

The Cuarm{max. You did later have trouble? 

Mr. Mirer. Well, they took our cattle. 

The CHarrMANn. When? 

Mr. Mitier. Well, they commenced taking them prior to Decem- 
ber 1, 1911. I have a letter that I wrote to the President on December 
15, 1911, asking for protection. 
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The CHarrman. What President? 
Mr. Mixer. President Taft. 
The Cuairman. Did you get any protection? 

, Mr. Mitxer. No, sir; I never, not under Taft or Wilson, or Don 
Porfirio, or any other string of Presidents—after Don Porfirio left. 
Under any other President we had down there we had no protection. 
and we had mighty little before that when it came down to that. 

The CHarRMAN. What was the subject of your communication to 
Mr. Taft? 

Mr. Mituer. Well, I have a copy of the letter right here. [ Wit- 
ness produces letter. ] i 

The CHAIRMAN. Just read that, if you have no objections to its 
going in the record. 

Mr. Miuier. Why, none at all. [Reading:] 


DECEMBER 15, 1911. 
Hon. W. H. Tart, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D. C. ; 

Mr. PRESIDENT: Myself and partner have something over $200,000 gold in- 
vested in Mexico. 

Owing to the unsettled political conditions, and especially the unprotected con- 
ditions of the Americans in Mexico, our holdings are practically of no value, and 
there seems to be no chance of a better condition until the United States takes 
some action for the protection of her citizens, their lives, and property. 

I was in Mexico City all during the month of September, 1911. and saw 
posters which were posted in conspicuous places in the cities of Puebla and 
Torreon—notices wherein they stated that American meat, meaning American 
human flesh, would be on sale September 15, 1911. at 5 centavos per kilo, equiva- 
lent to 1 cent a pound. 


Wirness (interpolating). Now, I bought two of those posters; I 
bought them from Mr. Homer Porter, of the Hotel Porter, and I paid 
5 centavos each for them, and I sent them to President Taft. You 
will find them there on record. [Continuing reading:] 5 

I would like to ask you, Mr. President, how long is the United States Govern- 
ment going to let her people be subject to such degrading humiliation, and how 
soon will the United States take adequate steps to protect her citizens in foreign 
countries, their lives, and property? Our cattle are driven away or butchered 
and our plantations devastated. 

Mr. President, are we going to get proper relief, and when? This may seem 
to be a small matter to you, but it represents a lifetime of saving, toil, and 
privation to me, and is a matter to me of the gravest importance. ° 

The CuarrMAN. Were these posters that you had—these placards— 
did they purport to be signed by anyone? 

Mr. Miter. I do not know. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know whether they were signed by 

«La Gran Liga”? | 

Mr. Murr. No, sir; I do not. I just remember reading them, and 
I could read Spanish enough to know what they were. They were 
probably almost as long as that and probably that wide [indicating]. 

The CuairmMan. Did you hear of any anti-American organization 
at that time known as “ La Gran Liga”? 

Mr. Miter. No, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Well. what experience did you have later—what 
occurred with reference to the property ? 

Mr. Mitzer. Not much of anything. only they commenced taking 
our cattle, and some time in 1912 we had a letter from our foreman 
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that told us they were driving away 506 of our cattle. I think I 
have that letter here from Secretary of State P. C. Knox that is an 
acknowledgment of it, and I hagas Further. this letter—a letter I got 
an acknowledgment from Secretary of State Knox. 7 

The CuHarrman. It is an acknowledgment signed by Mr. Hilles, 
secretary to President Taft. 

Mr. Muer. Yes, sir. 

The Coamman. After the reference of your letter to the State De- 
partment of the United States Government, did you hear anything 
further about it? 

Mr. Murr. Oh, yes; I had much correspondence; continued on 
up to August, 1912. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you get any material results? 

Mr. Mier. No, sir; they wanted to send Mexican soldiers there 
to guard our ranch, and I would not have them. 

The CHarrman. Why? 

Mr. Mriuer. For the simple reason that as soon as those soldiers 
are withdrawn it becomes just one continuous round of petty trans- 
actions, such as E. G, Church, of Tetahuecapa, Vera Cruz, ex- 
perienced. 

The CHarrmMan. What was his experience? 

Mr. Miter. He asked for protection and soldiers were sent there, 
and as soon as they were withdrawn everything about his place 
that could be carried away was stolen, his rubber trees tapped and 
his cattle carried away and his store burned. 

Senator Smirn. I have not the locus of your business there. 
Where were you at that time? 

Mr. Mitirr. About two hundred to two hundred and fifty miles 
south of Vera Cruz on the Tesauan and Popolapa Rivers. 

The Coarmman. Have you anyone in charge of that property now? 

Mr. Miuırr. We left a man in charge there, but he disappeared 
about 1915, and we have never heard of him. 

‘The CHarrman. Was he an American or a Mexican? 

Mr. Mrizer. No, sir; he was a Mexican. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know what became of him? 

Mr. Murr. No, sir; I do not. He wrote us in one letter that he . 
was invited to go to the mountains when they drove some cattle off 
and he said, “ I had to run for my life.” After that I do not know 
what became of him. 

Baas CHAIRMAN. What was the sum of your personal investment 
there: 

Mr. Miter. Personally? 

The CHatrMan. Yes; and vour assets? 

Mr. Miurrr. I have a record here personally of putting in a little 
over $70.000 gold. ; 

The Cuarrman. How much have you gotten out of it? 

Mr. Muuerr. Nothing. 

The Cuarrman. Did that loss mean anything to you? 

Mr. Mıurr. It meant all I had. 

The Cuarmax. You had associates with vou in business? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes, sir. 

The Crrairman. Did they lose what they put in? 

Mr. Mitre. All but two. 

The Cuarrman. Two of them succeeded in getting something? 
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Mr. Miter. Yes, sir; two women; and they invested down there 
and they invested practically all they had on letters that I had writ- 
ten up here, they took it, so later when I came up here and found 
that out, I made them a check covering that amount. I have the 
checks there. There is one. Just take them, I do not care if you 
read it [producing checks]. 

The Cuatrman. You mean you reimbursed those women? 

Mr. Mitxer. I reimbursed those women. 

The Cuarrman. Who had invested on your advice? 

Mr. Miuuer. Yes. sir. That was all thev had. There were some 
men there that lost all they had, but they did not invest on my ad- 
oe I let them take care of themselves. There are the two 
checks. 

The CuHarrMan. One for $2.537.50 and the other for $3,403. You 
felt morally obligated ? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir; I did. I told them that the conditions down 
there were as safe as they were in the United States. It was at the 
time I met the sister. 

The CHarrman. You have a claim for damages with the State De- 
partment of the United States Government? 

Mr. Mixer. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Have you filed any with the Mexican authorities? 

Mr. Miuirr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smitu. Got recognition at the time? 

Mr. Miiuer. Well, itis with Taylor & Howett, of Mexico City, 
attorneys. | 

Senator SMITH. Any recognition of vour claim against Mexico— 
has it been recognized in any way? 

Mr. Miiuirr. Well, it has been denied. Now, I have no record of 
this. but this is the way it was told to me by one of my associates, that 
in driving away some of those cattle the Federal lieutenant gave a 
receipt for 506 or 526. I forget which, cattle that they took away, and 
the receipt was given to Taylor & Howett to present to the Secretary 
of Agriculture of Mexico for reimbursement, and he told him to come 
back in a few days, and in a few days when he went back he shrugged 
his shoulders and said, “ We have no lieutenant by that name in the 
army.” 

The CuaikMan. Your claim is being contested or denied ? 

Mr. Mituer. It is not contested; it is just denied. 

The CHatrMAN. It is denied? 

Mr. Miter. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You have not taken it up through this Govern- 
ment £ 

Mr. Minter. No; and what is the use? I asked for protection in a 
dozen letters here, and I never got anything except they wanted to 
send Mexican soldiers down there, and they said, “ If you do not want 
them, we do not see that we can do anything for you.” There is 
only 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a moment, Mr. Miller. Did you make any 
request of the State Department of this Government to present for 
you a claim for damages against Mexico? 

Mr. Mirer. No, sir; no, sir. 

The Cunairrman. Why not; why didn’t you? 
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Mr. Miuter. Well. for the first reason I did not think it was neces- 
sary, because I would not get any satisfaction out of it. We never 
have gotten anv satisfaction out of any letter that we have ever 
written there. I wil] state further in re rard to this that this was an 
-American corporation incorporated in San Francisco and that any 
claim there—it might have been put in there later, but I have not 
heard of it: but any claim would be presented through the secretary 
of the company and not through me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The State Department at that time. I think, had 
inaugurated a policy of not presenting claims to the Mexican Gov- 
ernment for consideration, T think that is a matter of record. I do 
not know whether they follow that policy or not. 

Mr. MILLER. Well, one might just as wel] say they are busted as 
to present a claim to the Mexican Government. 

The Crairman. The department at the present time is furnishing 
blanks upon which any American can make claims for filing with our 
department, but thev are not making statements that they will pre- 
sent the claims to the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Mittrr. Does that mean anything to us Americans who lost 


The CHAIRMAN. They are receiving them and filing them away in 
the archives of our State Department. I received some blank forms 
yesterday, and if any claimants desire to make out their claims on 
those blanks they will be furnished by this committee or the clerk. 
What are the names of your property, so that we may have it for 
identification ? | 

Mr. Mirer. San Antonio Plantation, Faulkner Plantation, and 
one of them, one tract known as the Boca de Coapa. 

The Crrairman. I believe that is all. Much obliged. 


TESTIMONY OF D. B. BOLLINGER. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized thereto. ) 


fr. Jackson. D). B. Bollinger? 

Mr. BoLLINGER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Where do vou live? 

Mr. BorLixcer. Here at San Antonio at present. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are vou a citizen of the United States ? 

Mr. BOLLINGER. Yes. sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Native born ? 

Mr. BOLLINGER. Yes, sir, 

The Cuaimmayn. Have you resided or been interested in Mexico at 
any time? 

Mr. Botiincer. Yes. SIP, 

The Cuairman. When and where? 


Mr. BoLLINGER. I was in the State of Chiapas, I went there In 
1905, 


The Carman. Where Was that. you say? 
Mr. BOLLINGER. The State of Chiapas, it is down below the Isthmus 


of Tehuantepec, down about 150 miles below the Isthnois on the Pan- 
American Railway. 


The Cuarrman. What State were you born in? 
136920—20— py S——7T 
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Mr. Bouiincer. State of Missouri. 

The CuairmMan. In what did your property consist in the State of 
Chiapas? 

Mr. Botuincer. Principally of land and cattle and horses and hogs. 

The CuarrmMan. Were vou farming and ranching?! 

Mr. Bouncer. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Were you living there yourself ? 

Mr. Botiincer. Yes. sir; had my family there, my wife and seven 
children. 

The CHarrman. How long did you remain there? 

Mr. Boutincer. Seven years, about. 

The Cuairman. When did you leave there? 

Mr. Bouirncer. May, 1912. 

The Cuatrman. Why did you leave? 

Mr. Botiincer. I did not consider it safe to stay there. 

The Cuarrmax. Why was it not safe? 

Mr. Bortıxcer. Well, they were taking possession of my property, 
taking my hogs and my cattle, and if I would protest—the only oc- 
casion—on one occasion they turned their horses in my corn field and 
I protested and they beat me up considerably and I protested then. 
and the “ Jefe,” I protested to him, and they would not do anything 
with them. 

The CuairMax. Who was president of Mexico at that time? 

Mr. Botiincer. That was about the time—oh, I think President 
Madero had been in a few months, I do not remember just exactly 
how long. 

an CHAIRMAN. You protested to the nearest local authority, did 

rou 

: Mr. Botuincer. Yes, sir. I lived near the town of Tonala, where 
we had all the protection that was necessary up to that time, and we 
could go to the “Jefe” with our troubles. I went to the “Jefe” 
that time and oh, ves, they were going to do wonders, but they did not 
do anything. They were just simply small bands there then. 

The Cuarrmax. You say you were beaten up. Were your injuries 
serious? 

Mr. Borrıxcer. Why, it has proved serious in this knee. I was 
on the horse and they beat me in the back with machetes, they did 
not mean to kill me, I do not think, but they meant to give me a pretty 
good scare, which they did. That night I went to the doctors and 
they examined it, and there was little knucks broken off, it was not 
disclocated, but it was sore and tender here a right smart, and that 
was the last of that. 

i The CHAIRMAN, Were you able to dispose of your property before 
eaving? 

Mr. BoturncEr. No, sir; there was no sale for anything. 

The CuarrMan. How many cattle did you have? ! 

Mr. BorLıxaerr. I had near 100 head, it was milk stock that I 
had taken from the State of Texas here, Durham cattle, and I 
bought some other at the dairy. 

The CHarrMan. What became of them? 

Mr. Botitncer. I could not say what became of all of them: there 
was a few left there—when I came away I left a good old Georgia 
negro on the place to take care of the stock and a Yankee American 
in the city to watch the negro, and it was nat long till the negro died 
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or disappeared in some way, and the Yankee taken possession of the 
ranch, and I went back down there just at the time of the split of 
President Carranza and Villa. I thought there was going to be a 
little peace there and we could do something probably, and I went 
there to see what I had left, and the best I could learn the Yankee 
got about five or six thousand dollars and stuffed it in his pocket and 
skipped out to Guatemala and I did not get anything, not as much 
as tax money at that time. Then it was a little scarey over there 
again when thev split, and Carranza was drawing back to Orizaba 
and Cordova with his army, and he had liberated his jails and peni- 
tentiaries and the peons from the haciendas there to get his army, 
and it was quite a mess at that time on the isthmus. 

The CuairMaAN. From your experience I presume that you learned 
that was the ordinary method of recruiting an army there, to deliver 
the jails and penitentiaries? 

Mr. BoLLINGER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Then did you feel that with such an army as that 
you were protected ? 

Mr. Bouiincer. No, sir; I did not consider them any army for 
protection or anything but Mr. Carranza. 

The CuarrMan. Have you any recent news from that locality of 
Mexico? 

Mr. Bouuincer. There was 

The CuairmMan. From any authentic source? 

Mr. BorLıxerr. There was one friend of ours remained there out 
of about 300, and I have received several letters from him; occasion- 
ally get letters from him with regard to our property down there. 

The Cuarrman. You say there was about 300. You mean about 
300 American families, or 300 Mexicans? 

Mr. Boturncer. There was something like 200 families, something 
over 300 there; there was a good many Americans around in there 
that were engineers and conductors, and at Tonala, the place where 
we lived near, was a regular hold-out place for them, it was a division 
on the railroad, and they had some little interest in ranches around 
there, and there was a good many men there without families, but 
there were something like 300 Americans there; there was a colony 
below me, a place called San Pedro. | 

The CuHarirMAN. An American colony engaged in farming and 
ranching? 

Mr. BoLLINGER. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. What has become of them ? 

Mr. Bouncer. They all left, except this one, when I came out, a 
few days before that. 

Thi CHAIRMAN. And the American railroad men, what became of 
them ! 

Mr. Boxurncer. Most of them went to Guatemala. When I was 
back there, I think it was 1915, I only met one man out of the great 
number that was in the colony and around in the city there. 

The CHarrman. Did those who left dispose of their property before 
leaving? 

Mr. Boruıxncer. They disposed of some, but there was no sale and 
I could not sell anything, and I just packed two or three trunks and 
I did not consider it safe to start with them, but we wanted a little 
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clothing and bedding and happened to get through with what we 
started with. , 

The Cirarrmax, Well, all the other Americans, did they leave in 
the same way? 

Mr. BoLLINGER. Yes, sir. 

The Curairman. Did they take their property with them? 

Mr. Botuicer. They taken almost nothing with them. They had 
invested their money in homes and were doing well and was well 
satisfied. 

The CHarrMan. Most of them were men of moderate means and 
making homes there in n Mexico! 

Mr. BoLLINGER. Yes, sir; 3 they felt it a safe investment at the time 
they went there. 

The Cuarrman. With the intention of living there? 

Mr. BoLLINGER. Yes, sir; some of them built very good homes; 
good residence houses. 

The Cuairman. Was it vour intention to live there permanently, 
keep your family there? 

Mr. Bouturxcer. Yes, sir; we had a very good school there, and 
down below the colony they had a very good school there. They 
had made considerable progress, planted cotton and put in a cotton 
gin. and there was a good sale for the cotton, and they were all pros- 
pering. 

The Cyuatrman. And the other Americans had gone there for the 
purpose of making homes? 

Mr. BOLLINGER. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrMan. I mean permanent. homes? 

Mr. BoLLINGER. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. And not done for the purpose of exploiting 
Mexico and making money and getting out of it? 

Mr. Botraxcrr. Make permanent homes. I went more for my 
health: you see these fingers are stiff vet. I lived up in Eastland 
County, and it was cold and I went down there to the climate: it was 
even; there were no changes: it Was even. 

The Cyairman. It was your intention and that of other Ameri- 
cans there to make your permanent homes and raise your families 
there in Mexico’ 

Mr. Botnincer. Yes, sir. We had intended to raise and educate 
our children there. 

The Chairman. Who is the one that is left there? 

Mr. Boutuincer. Mr. J. W. Bedwell. 

The Crramman. How did he happen to remain? 

Mr. Botnincer. Why, all the way I can understand was that he 
thought more of the dollar than he did of his life. He wrote me 
that he had been c: aught four times and if some friends had not. in- 
tervened they would have killed him. Once he went to Guatemala, 
one time. When I was there he would not sleep at home at night: he 
would slip out at night and sleep off somewhere. They set his house 
afire and robbed him of everything he had: and since, he wrote me. 
that they had rounded up—that was in 1917 or 1918—they rounded 
up 650 head of his cattle and killed them and skinned them for their 
hides: they did not care for the meat; they had plenty of that: they 
threw the meat away. 
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The CuarrMan. He still hangs on, as far as you know? 

Mr. BoLLINGER. Yes, sir. I have a letter from him. I wrote to 
him twice during the last two months how they were getting along. 
but I have not heard from him. It is very likely that they have 
killed him by this time, because in his last letter, something over two 
months ago, he said, “ Don’t come down, conditions are worse than 
they have ever been; there are more men being killed than there 
has been, and less said about it.” 

The CnarrmĮmax. That is all. Much obliged to you, Mr. Bollinger. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. C. W. ENDERS. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq.. clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 
The CHAIRMAN. Mr. Enders desires to give a portion of his testi- 
mony in executive session, but he will make a statement now. 
Where do you live? 
Mr. Expers. I live in San Antonio at present. 
The Cuarrmax. Are vou a citizen of the United States? 
Mr. Expers. Yes. sir. 
The CHatrMan. Native born? 
Mr. Enpers. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarman. Where—what State? 
Mr. Enpers. Indiana. 
The Cuarrman. Have you lived in Mexico at any time? 
Mr. Enpers. Yes, sir. 
The CHarrMan. When did you first go there? 
Mr. Ennenrs. I went to Mexico in August, 1891. 
The CHarrman. How long did you remain there? 
Mr. Enpers. I left there the last time December 19, 1916. I lived 
in Mexico during all that time. 
The CHarrMan. Were vou interested in Mexico during those 
years? 
Mr. Enpers. Yes, sir. 
The Cuairman. That is, had property interests there? 
Mr. Ewnpers. Yes, sir. 
The CuarrMan. What was the character of your investment ? 
Mr. Enpers. Well, I had investments in bank stock and mining 
stock and ranches. 
The CHarrMAN. Where were your ranches? 
Mr. ENpers. There was a company of us known 
The CHarrmMan. If there is any question that vou think you might 
not desire to answer publicly to avoid identification or have any 
other reason for not answering, why, vou can just so state. 
Mr. Enners. Yes, sir. 
The CHARMAN. Where were your ranch properties? 
Mr. Enpers. The ranch—the organization—we organized a com- 
pany, the Torreon Construction Co., the ranch was owned, Senator, 
y the Torreon Construction Co.. of which I was a member. There 
were three of us organized the Torreon Construction Co., I. A. 
Porter, Sam Graham, and myself, organized under the laws of 
Arizona. We have one ranch, the ranch house was about 12 miles 
from Santa Rosalia, Chihuahua, and consists of 80,253 acres. 
The CuatrMan. A cattle ranch? 
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Mr. Expers. Yes. sir: and farming as well. 

The Crairman. Stocked with cattle? 

Mr. Exprrs. It was at one time. We have another ranch out 
about 50 miles from San Pedro, in the State of Coahuila. which con- 
sists of 253,000 acres. 

The Carman. Stocked with cattle? 

Mr. Expers. We had some stock on there; very little. 

The Cuarmax. Were you in Torreon City at any time during 
the years that you were there? 

Mr. Enpers. I lived in Torreon from 1907 until 1916. 

The CuarrMan. Did you see any fighting? 

Mr. Enpers. I have seen all the battles that they had there except 
one. f 

The Cuatrmax. When was the first battle? 

Mr. Expers. The first fight was during the Madero revolution: it 
started May 13, 1911, about in the outskirts of the town, about 9.30, 
and at 5 o’clock that evening—we lived five blocks from the market- 
house—and at 5 o'clock that evening the Maderistas were in our 
backyard and thev held that part of the town until the night of the 
14th, about 2 o'clock, if I remember right, and the general in charge 
of the Diaz troops evacuated the city on account of finding a lot of 
ammunition with wooden bullets; he did not have but about six or 
seven hundred men. 

7 a ONTRAN: He found his cartridges loaded with wooden 
ullets $ 

Mr. Experrs. Yes, sir. And the Maderistas commenced entering the 
town about daylight on the morning of the 15th. 

The CHarrman. Were they quiet and peaceable, and did they main- 
tain order when they entered the town? 

Mr. Enpers. No, sir; there was no order whatever. 

The Crammax. Any Chinamen in Torreon at that time? 

Mr. Enprrs. Yes, sir; there was somewhere between 600 and 700, 
of which 303 were massacred by the Maderista troops that day. 

The CHairMaANn. Did you see any of the occurrences during that 
dav—killing of the Chinamen ? 

Mr. Enpers, I saw two Chinamen murdered. 

The CHatrMAN. Were the Chinamen fighting or making any de- 
fenses ? 

Mr. Enpvers. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Well, just how were they massacred ? 

Mr. Enners. Well, the two that I saw they brought around from— 
we lived right back of the Chinese laundry, and they brought them 
around right in front of our house, and had them roped—of course, 
roped by the neck—and brought them around right in front of our 
house and shot them right in front of our house, shot them with Win- 
chesters, and I do not suppose the Chinamen were more than that far 
from the front of the gun [indicating] when they shot these two. 
Shortly afterwards they drug another Chinaman around and left the 
body with these two that they had just killed. Then the Mexican 
children—small children, from 8 to 10 years old—came around and 
kicked and hit the dead Chinamen in the face and spit on them. A 
little later they brought three more Chinamen around who were 
roped by the neck to the horn of the saddle, and they were roped 2 
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feet apart, I should judge; and they met a party there coming down 
the street who apparently notified them, so I understand, that they 
was not to kill any more Chinamen, and they took those Chinamen 
back around the corner, of course, out of my sight; I could not see 
them any longer, but shortly afterwards there was three more China- 
men killed over close to another American friend of mine, and I 
heard the three shots, and I suppose it was those same Chinamen. 

The CuairMan. It has been reported that they were killed on the 
streets and shot down. 

Mr. Enpers. That afternoon I left the house just as the clock struck 
3. That was the first time I had went up town. I went up town on 
Avenida Juarez, and I came to the market, but it was so choked with 
peons—that is, the poor people. 

The CuarrMan. Mexicans? 

Mr. Expers. Yes, sir. It was almost impossible to get through, so 
I turned and went across the Avenida Hidalgo and walked up Ave- 
nida Hidalgo, aiming to what they called the old Chinese Bank 
Building, which was occupied at that time by the Chinese Bank; not 
on the corner, but just around the corner of the street. They mas- 
sacred, so I was told. some 17 or 19 Chinamen in-the second story of 
this building; but I do not remember myself: but I met a friend of 
mine by the name of Taylor, an American, who was a conductor on 
the road. on the branch running from Torreon to San Pedro, and he 
had a little camera with him, and I stopped and talked with him a 
little while there; and while I was talking with him they were bring- 
ing the dead Chinamen to the top of the stairway—the stairway leads 
to Avenida Hidalgo—and giving them a little start and rolled them 
clown the step, the dead bodies. to the middle of the street; and I 
asked him if he had got any picture of them dead Chinamen, and he 
said no, he had not vet: he wanted to wait till they got more in the 
pile, and I left before he got a picture; and he told me afterwards 
that they took the camera away from him; but I understand there 
Was pictures got of the dead Chinamen just the same, by whom I do 
not know. Well, I asked Taylor at this time—this must have been 
about 3.20—if thev had got into the Chinese Bank safes. This was 
about 3.20. He said, “ Not vet; they are still working on them.” He 
said, “If you listen you can hear them.” They got into the safes 
about 5 o’clock that afternoon. Emilio Madero was the general in 
charge of this supposed army—Maderista army. 

The CHarrmMan, What relation was he of the President? 

Mr. Enprers. A brother. 

The CHarrMan. Do vou know whether China made a claim against 
Madero for the massacre of those Chinamen ? 

Mr. Enpers. I understand that during the Madero régime there 
was a settlement with China; that there was an agreement that they 
were to pay China 3,300,000 pesos, but to my knowledge there was 
never a cent of it paid. 

The CuarirMAN. Did you ever hear of any agreement to pay for 
any Americans down there? 

Mr. Ewpers. No, sir. We had one small claim presented to the 
Madero Government. It did not amount to much. The morning of 
the 5th of May. when thev entered, my partner, Mr. Sam Graham, 
had saddle horses apiece, very good ones, and they got them, about 
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the first thing, and then they occupied the back lot. the corral of 
our place, about 60 of them. and made a corral out of that, and 
we had some hay and corn that we kept out in the corral in a little 
horse stable, and we had hid a friends of ours’ shotgun under some 
hay: they were there. and, thinking we would trv and save that, we 
thought we would try and save his gun by hiding it in the hay. and 
when they made the corral there they fed up the hay and got the 
gun. We made a claim for about 325 pesos for the horse and gun. 
put our horses in for reasonable prices, and it went to Mexico City. 
and a man by the name of Parkenson, who was an attorney and the 
manager of the Continental Rubber Co., of Torreon, took care of our 
claim. It was returned several different times for more stamps to 
be put on it, and finally we refused to put any more stamps on it, 
and the last communication we had from them they wanted to know 
why we thought they ought to pay this claim, and we told them 
because they had stole the horses, and that was the end of it; we never 
heard any more from it. 

The Chairman. Is that about as far as you care to go? 

Mr. Expers. That is about as far as I care to go in my open session. 

The CHAIRMAN. Well, we will ask you to appear in executive 
session. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL C. RENARD. 


(Witness was duly sworn by the Chairman.) 

The Cuarrman. What is your name? 

Mr. Renarp. Paul C. Renard. 

The Cusimas. Where do you live? 

Mr. Renarp. I live in San Antonio. 

The Cuamman. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Renarp. Yes, sir. 

The Ciainman, Native born? 

Mr. Rexarp. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Naturalized ? | 

Mr. Renarp, Naturalized. 

The CnsirmaN. Of what country are yon a native? 

Mr. Rexarp. Germany. 

The Cusimas. Have vou had any experience in Mexico at any 
time ¢ 

Mr. Rexarp. Yes. sir. I lived there from February, 1907, to Sep- 
tember, 1913. 

The Cuarmayx, That was after vou became a citizen of the United 
States? | 

Mr. Renarp. Oh, yes: considerably after. 

The Cyaan. Where did you live in Mexico? 

Mr. Rexarp. In Torreon, Coahuila. 

The Cuarmayx. You lived there during the vears that vou have 
mentioned ? 

Mr. Rexarp. Yes. sir: all the time. I was out with the exception 
that we were called out once before in 1912. 

The Cuairman. What is your business? 

Mr. Renarp. I am an architect and engineer. 

The Cnairman. Did you have any investment—property ? 
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Mr. Renarp, No. sir; not more so than I had in my own office. 

The Crairman. In your office‘ 

Mr. Renxarp. Yes, sir. 

The Crammanx. You say that you were called out in 1912? 

Mr. Renarp. Yes, sir. 

ove CHAIRMAN. You mean you were warned out by the Ameri- 
cans? 

Mr. Renarp, Yes. sir; Carruthers, the American consular agent, 
sent us word to get out. 

The Cuarrmax. George Carruthers? 

Mr. Renarp. Yes, sir; George Carruthers. 

The Cusirmax. What was the nature of his warning? 

Mr. Renarp. Well, he had sent all American citizens a pamphlet 
coming from the United States office—I believe this is it here—that 
told us to make out a list of our possessions and leave the country 
for a while. This is the notification that we got from him. | Pro- 
ducing paper. | 

The Crarrmanx., When did vou leave there last? 

Mr. Renarp. On the 25th day of September, 1913. 

The Curman. What was the occasion of your leaving at that 
time? 

Mr. Renarp. At the same time Mr. Carruthers furnished us a 
train and in fact made us leave. We were notified to get ready on 
very short. notice and not to take any more than we could possibly 
have to take, because there would not be room on the train for any- 
thing superfluous, just to take enough to wear and eat. 

The CHairman. Did you have any instruments or tools of your 
profession as engineer and architect ? 

Mr. Renarp. Well, I had my office in this same Chinese bank 
building—we called it Shanghai on the Avenida Hidalgo and Calle 
Zepeda, in the second story, and the first floor where the Chinese 
bank was on the corner, and on the side entrance on Avenida Hi- 
dalgo went up to my office upstairs. There were several other offices 
which were occupied by different people. I forget now who they 
were. 

The CHatrMan. What became of your office furniture and instru- 
ments, etc. ? 

Mr. Renarp. When the Maderistas entered Torreon on the 15th of 
May, I believe on the morning, at daylight, my wife and J—of course 
I did not live where the office was: I lived on Avenida Morelos, right 
across from the “ Jefetura,” and they were fighting on our roof from 
Sunday morning to Monday morning. It was raining bullets: and 
my wife cooked coffee for the Maderistas and afterwards for the 
Federalistas. Well, we did not go out of the house until Tuesday 
afternoon: my wife said, “ You do not know what will happen: ” so 
I stayed home. and on Tuesday I went out a little, and mv first walk 
was up to my office. There wasa cordon of Maderista soldiers around 
it: I could not get in, so I went up to the hotel, some hotel, what is 
the name—well. some hotel where Emelio Madero had his suite—and 
I asked him for a permit to go to my office, and after a lengthy talk 
and examination he believed that I had an office up there. and he 
gave me a permit, and I went up there and found the doors were 
locked. but I found the panels were chopped out of my office door 
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and everything in there was stolen; they had taken out everything 
they could move, and what they could not take they had spoiled 
and ruined, tore up. 

The CHarrman. What became of the Chinamen, if you know? 

Mr. Renarp. Well. when I came into the office, these wide stairs, 
the stairway was just smeared with blood and brains and matter and 
everything, and upstairs you could see where they had dragged the 
bodies. I personally have not seen them kill anyone. 

aur CuyairMan. There was quite a large Chinese colony in Tor- 
reon & 

Mr. Renarp. Yes, sir; I judge there was about 700. 

The Cuamman. What were they engaged in generally ? 

Mr. Renarp. Well, they were growing garden fruits, and they were 
good workers there, too. They had the vegetable gardens on the out- 
skirts of Torreon, and that was their main business, besides having 
little restaurants, but verv few, and there is also a laundry, the main 
business that they engaged in, the business there. was the laundry. 
Thev had a large three-story brick building, which was modernly 
equipped for the laundry business, and they done a big business there. 

The CuatrMANn. Did you make any claim of any kind? 

Mr. Renarp. Yes. sir. 

The CHarrMAN. To Madero or anyone else? 

Mr. Renarp. Mr. Emilio Madero issued a proclamation that anyone 
who had been harmed or lost anything during the entrance of the 
Maderista soldiers should make a reclamation, which I have made at 
that time, and it is decreed to be signed by two Mexicans, Mexican 
citizens, who have investigated themselves. and here is a copy of it. 
{Producing paper.] It does not amount to very much. It isthe form 
that Emilio Madero wanted. 

The CratmrmMan. Did you ever receive any remuneration? 

Mr. Renarp. No, sir. 

The CuairMan. Or any payment on it at all? 

Mr. Renarp. No, sir. 

The Crarrman. Did vou file any claim through Mr. Carruthers or 
otherwise ? 

Mr. Renarp. Yes, sir: through Mr. Carruthers, or the State De- 
partment at Washington. 

The CuHarrmMan. What was the amount of the claim? 

Mr. Renarp. 996 pesos. 

The CHARMAN. The same as this? 

Mr. Renarp. Yes, sir. Of course, it was a long time ago. 

The CuatrMAN. Do you know whether any demand or request was 
made for the payment of this by this Government? 

Mr. Renarp. No; I do not know. 

The Cruarrmax. If there was any request or demand for payment. 
you have not heard from it? . 

Mr. Renarv. No: I have not. I heard from them, yes, sir, inas- 
much as the Mexican Government informed me once that I had to 
send stamps there, and I sent them, and I had to send stamps again, 
and Mr. Henry Lane Wilson who was there at the time—— 

The Cuairman. Did they give you the stamps! 

Mr. Renarp. No, sir: no sir, I had to buy them. They returned 
me one stamp, saying inasmuch as I had already stamped that docu- 
ment, it was not necessary to stamp it again. 
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The CHarrman. What was the reason for requesting vou to re- 
stamp it? 

Mr. Renarp. That is more than I know. 

senator SMITH. There had been a change of the administration? 

Mr. Renarp. Well, yes—well, no: this was during the Madero ad- 
ministration. Mr. Madero was still in. 

The CHarrman. You heard that Madero took out of the treasury 
$750,000 and repaid himself for expenses during the revolution? 

Mr. Rexarp. No: I did not hear that. 

The CuHatrman. You did not hear that? 

Mr. Rexarn. No; I did not hear that. but I think he took more 
than that though. 

The CHairman,. I think that is all. Very much obliged to you, 
Mr. Renard. 


TESTIMONY OF MISS ANITA WHATLEY. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto. ) 

The CuHarrManx. Are vou a citizen of the United States, Miss 
Whatley ? 

Miss WHat ry. I am. 

The CnHairmMan,. Native born? 

Miss WuatT Ley. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. What State? 

Miss Wuat ey. Texarkana, Tex.—nearly in Arkansas. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your business? 

Miss WuatT Ley. I am modern language supervisor for the State 
department of education. 

The CHarrMan. Of this State? 

Miss Wuat ey. Of this State. 

The CHarrMAn. Engaged in educational work? 

Miss WHATLEY. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Have you ever been in Mexico? 

Miss Wuat ey. Eight years, about. 

The CuarrmMan. During what years? 

Miss Wuattey. From about 1899 to—no, from 1900 until 1907, 
consecutively, and then the summers from 1907 till 1910, and the 
year from 1910 to 1911. 

The CHarrMan. Where were you in Mexico in 1911? 

Miss WuatT ey. Parral, in the State of Chihuahua, the southern 
part of the State. 

The CHarrman. Parral, it is a mining city? 

Miss WHat Ley. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did you observe conditions in Parral at that time? 

Miss WHATLEY. Yes, sir. 

The Camarma. Have any particular reason to pay any attention 
to them? 

Miss WuHattey. Several. 

The CuHarrMan. Just state for the benefit of the committee your 
experiences there, Miss Whatley. 

Miss WHat ey. Well, I suppose that I shall have to start with ex- 
planations somewhat about the family. My father was in Mexico for 
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his health. He was a physician, but he was forced to retire from 
practice in about 1907, I think it was. We were engaged also in the 
dairy business. 

The Cuarraan. Where? 

Miss Watery. There in Parral. 

The CHatrman. At Parral? 

Miss WuaTLey. Yes; which was. of course. conducted in town, and 
we had a ranch 40 miles from town. My father had spent from 1910 
till 1911 on the ranch on account of his health. and he was better off 
there than he was in town. That left my mother practically with the 
responsibility of running the dairy business. We had a good deal of 
fine stock cattle, I suppose, oh, in the neighborhood of 200 registered 
Jersey cows, and those that were not registered were subject to regis- 
tration. About 60 of them were then in town. On the night of July 
4, 1911, my mother was awakened by someone having hold of her 
throat. Of course, you understand, nothing was going on then, and 
the house was open. She thought it was a dispute between two milk- 
men; one had been trying to drive the other off. So she thought that 
was what it was, but as soon as she awoke she found the room full 
of armed men. They asked for our arms. We had a little 22 rifle. 
So, thinking it was in our room upstairs where my sister and I 
slept, she came up there and knocked on the door and told me to get 
up; and I asked her why, and she told me there was robbers and they 
asked her for the rifle, and I took it downstairs and gave it to them. 
Then they asked me for kevs, and I gave them the keys. and thev 
took the money that was in the drawer, and they said. “ This is not 
enough.” Thev said. “ We have information that vou have about 
$5,000 in the house.” 

Of course, it was the beginning of the month and the time when 
all the bills were to be paid, and thev presumed there would be a 
good deal of money in the house. I said, “We havent.” Oh, 
ves; but we know you have it.” One man acted as spokesman. and 

said, “We know you have it: we have the information you have 
money in the house;” and from the way they acted. they knew how 
things were run around there absolutely. And the Jeader said. 
“Take these three girls “my two sisters and myself—* take them 
out and shoot them.” Nobody said anything for a moment or two. 
nobody made any moves, and àn a moment he took me bv the arm 
and said, “ You come with me.“ Welk of course, my mother grabbed 
me and said, “No.” I could not go. I made her turn me loose. So 
they took me out in the patio, a man on each side. and the leader 
walked behind, and they stood me up against a wall. and they 
stepped back and he raised his rifle and said, ©“ Will you give me the 
money!” I said, “ No, we have not got it.” He said, * We know 
vou have: will vou give it to us?“ And he m then, “ You Grin- 
gos. —what thev call Americans—" love money better than vou do 
your life.” I said, “No, if I had it I would give it to vou.” He 
said to one of the men, “Give me your knife.’ and he came close 
then and took the knife and held it to my throat, didn't hurt me, 
though, and then he turned me loose: there was a little sidewalk 
there, and I stepped down on that, and he said. “ We are going to 
kill you and cut off your fingers and toes.” and he took off my bed- 
room slippers and did cut my foot, not very much—it hurt a little 
bit anyway—and one of the men said, “Let’s go—these people 
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haven't any money, let’s go.” and they. left. The next morning this 
man that we were afterwards sure had something to do with the 
robbery, came to my mother and said, “I know two of the men 
who were here last night; I saw them on the street. this morning, and 
if you will protect me, I will go down to the comandancia and 
denounce them.” Well, of course, we sent for my father, and he 
came in then about that time, and this man gave him the informa- 
tion, and they went down and they had them arrested; and shortly 
after that they took my mother and we down to the jail, and they 
lined everybody up—all the prisoners up in the patio, and they took 
us out one at a time and said, “ Now, see, you look at these people 
and see if there is any one here who looks like any of the band that 
Was at your house.” Well, my mother did not identify any of them, 
but I picked out a man whom I was sure was the leader. And the 
judge said, “ Well, he is convicted, just as good as convicted.” 
About a month after that, I believe, they changed judges and they 
turned the man loose and that was the last I heard of it. 

The CuHarrMan. Who was in control of Parral at this time; what 
faction? 

Miss Wuat.ry. The Maderistas. 

The Cuarrman. The Maderistas? There was no male member of 
the familv in the house? 

Miss Wuat ey. My older brother, who had a stroke of infantile 
paralysis when he was a child, and the man that was guarding him 
snapped his pistol at him and would have shot him if the thing had 
gone off. l 

The CHarrMan. He was not able to protect you? 

Miss WuatLrey. He was not able to protect us. 

The CuatrmMan. Did your family remain in Parral? 

Miss WirratLey. My mother remained there until February; I left 
in September—I and my two sisters came back to Austin to school, 
but my mother stayed until February, 1912, and then she came out, 
and my father and brothers stayed until Gen. Pershing went in. 

The Cuarrman. What became of the property, the dairy? 

Miss Wuat ry. Well, it has just dwindled away little by little, 
stolen a httle bit here and a little bit there, until it is almost all 
gone; the ranch is still there; all the fences are gone. all the equip- 
ment of every kind is gone. 

The Cnarrman. Has the family made any claim for damages? 

Miss Wuatiry. We just finished making out our application the 
other day. 

The CrarrMan,. Filing it with our State Department—United 
States Government? 

Miss WHATLEY. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. What was the amount? 

Miss Wuat Ley. About $60,000. 

The CuarrmMan. And your father and brother came out after Gen. 
Pershing went in? 

Miss WHATLEY. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Why? 

Miss WuaTtLey. Well, they were advised by the American consul 
to come out. It is impossible for my father to live in this climate. 

The CuatrMan. That is all. Thank you very much. 

Thereupon, at 12.05 o'clock p. m., the committee recessed until 2 
o'clock of the same dav.) 
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AFTER RECESS. 
TESTIMONY OF C. W. GURLEY. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The CuairMayx. You are a citizen of the United States, are vou? 

Mr. GURLEY. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Native? 

Mr. GURLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Jackson. Talk louder. 

The CHarrMAN. Native born? 

Mr. GURLEY. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAn. What State? 

Mr. GURLEY. State of Texas. 

The CHarrMan. Where do you live? 

Mr. Gurey. Del Rio. 

The CuarrmMan. How long have you been living there? 

Mr. Gurey. Well, about seven or eight years. 

The CHatrman. Where did vou live before going to Del Rio? 

Mr. Gurey. Crockett County. 

The CHarrman. What have been the conditions in and around 
Del Pig from 1910 and 1911 up to the present time. so far as you 
know? l 

Mr. Gurey. It has been—or has been—the town has been pretty 
tough. l 

The CuarrMan. Because of what? 

Mr. Guriey. Of the Carranza Government—or revolution. 
oe CHAIRMAN. How did the disturbances in Mexico affect you at 

el Rio? 

. Mr. Gurey. Well, they taken a lot of stuff away from me over 
there—cattle, horses. 

The CHarrMAN. Was that on the Mexican side? 

Mr. Gurey. That was on the Mexican side; yes, sir. 

on CHAIRMAN. You had cattle, horses—stock on the Mexican 
side ? 

Mr. GURLEY. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Whereabouts. how far from the border? 

Mr. Guriey. Well, some of them were about 75 or 80 miles, and 
some of them closer, not over 6 or 7 miles. 

The Cuarrman. Did you own the property on which they were 
grazing or have it leased ? 

Mr. Gorey. Had it leased. 

The CHatrman. What have been your losses during that time, ap- 
proximately? 

Mr. Guriry. Well, I don’t know; hardly, I expect, forty-five or 
fifty thousand dollars’ worth of stuff, first and last. 

-The Crrarrman. When did you put in stock? 

Mr. Gurey. Well, I went over there and bought a lot of stuff— 
that was taken away from me in 1915. 

The CHarrMan. What was it? 

Mr. Gurey. Cattle. 
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The CHairMAn. About how much? 

Mr. Guriey. Well, I had 600 head taken away from me in one 
bunch of cattle; and then I had 180 steers, + and 5 years old and up, 
taken away from me in another bunch. 

The Cuairman. Who did that? 

Mr. Gurey. Well, I don’t know whether the Carranza govern- 
ment or the Villistas: I suppose Carranza. 

The CuarrmMan. Well, you say you “bought” them; you mean 
you bought back your own stuff? 

Mr. Gurey. Well, no; I bought them, and they were taken away 
from me after I bought them. | 

The CHama. I see. 

Mr. Gurry. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You had bought them in Mexico? 

Mr. GurLeEY. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And you had grazing permits or rights there? 

Mr. Gorey. Yes, sir. 

The CHARMAN. What became of them—did you ever recover 
them 

Mr. Gury. No, sir; never did. I don’t know—they were, I 
reckon, butchered and ate, shipped, and everything else. 

The CHarrman. Couldn’t you find any trace of them? What be- 
came of them? 3 

Mr. Gurey. Well. no, sir; I couldn't. 

The CuHarrman. Were there no authorities or Federal soldiers, 
governmental representatives, anywhere in the neighborhood ? 

Mr. Gurey. Yes; but you never could get anything out of them. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you make any effort 

Mr. Gurey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. To get assistance from them? 

Mr. Gurey. Yes, sir. 

The Crarmax. To whom did you go? 

Mr. Gurey. Well, I went to several of their officers, and they 
never did know anything. 

The Cnairman. Did they try to get any information ? 

Mr. Gurey. They said they did. 

The CHarrmMan. To get your property ? 

Mr. Gurey. They said they did; that is all I know. 

The Cuarrman. But if they did use any efforts they were without 
results? 

Mr. Gortey. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. So far as you were concerned? 

Mr. Gurey. Yes, sir. 

Senator S{mıru. Do you know of their making any efforts? 

Mr. Gurey. No; I do not. 

The CHarrMan. Are those the only losses you have incurred, those 
that you spoke of—the steers and cattle? 

Mr. Gurey. Well, yes; that was about all; yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Have there been any disturbances on this side of 
the border during the time that you have been there—in your 
vicinity ? 

Mr. Gorr. Yes, sir. 
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The CuAiRMAN. From what sources? 

Mr. Gurey. Well. the Villistas and Carrancistas had several 
fights over there, pretty close, during this time—1914, I believe— 
1915. 

The Cuamrman. Did that cause any disturbances on this side? 

Mr. Gorter. Some; yes, sir—right smart. 

The Cuamman. Have there been any raids across the border ? 

Mr. Gurey. Well. not in that vicinity; no, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. The raids have occurred below you principally ? 

Mr. Gory. Yes, sir; and above. 

The CHAIRMAN. And ‘above? 

Mr. Gurtey. Yes, sir. 

ace CHAIRMAN. In the immediate vicinity of Del Rio, then, on this 
side 

Mr. Gurey. No, sir; none to amount to anything; there has been 
a few come over and steal horses and take them across, but none to 
amount to anything. 

The Carman. All right; I am very much obliged. 


TESTIMONY OF A. D. ALVIN. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, dulv authorized thereto.) 

Mr. Jackson. What are your initials, Mr. Alvin? 

Mr. Auvin. A. D.—A. D. Alvin. 

The Cuairman. Where do you live? 

Mr. Anvin. At present in San Antonio. 

The Cuarrman. Are you a citizen of this country? 

Mr. Auvin. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Native born? 

Mr. Anvin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. From what State? 

Mr. Arvis. Iowa. 

The CHarrMAN. Have you ever lived at any time in Mexico? 

Mr. ALvin. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. During the last 10 years? 

Mr. Atvin. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAN. At what time and where? 

Mr. Atvrn. I went to Mexico in the early spring of 1908, about 
April. 

The CrairMAN. How long did you remain? 

Mr. Arvin. I remained there until June, 1912. 

The CuarrMan. In what portion of the Republic were you? 

Mr. Anvin. I went to Guadalajara, and from Guadalajara to 
Manzanillo, and from Manzanillo to a point 112 miles south of 
there. on the coast, the nearest town to the proposition I went to 
was Coalcoman, in the State of Michoacan, I was employed there 
by a timber company, stayed there a few months, and then I went 
to Manzanillo. I worked for the Southern Pacific Railroad during 
the remainder of 1908 and until the spring of 1909; I met up with 
an Austrian that was working there, and we concluded that we would 
go down to Acapulco. 

The Cuarrman, In what year was that? 

Mr. Arvin. That was in 1909 I went there. 
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The CHarrman. Where were you in 1911? 

Mr. Anvin. At Acapulco. 

The Cuarrman. You remained there? 

Mr. ALVIN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. What were the conditions as to violence or peace 
in Acapulco, in the portions of Mexico you were familiar with in 
1911 to the present time? 

Mr. Atvin. Well, from the time I left there, it commenced in 1911, 
the Madero revolution, and as long as that lasted, we had everything 
that we wanted, everything was peaceful; that is, and until after 
Madero was elected. Then Zapata rose in the State of Morelos, 
and his gang worked all through Guerrero, came down through there 
and cleaned out everything they could get hold of, irrespective of 

nationality; and I was posing as a Canadian at the time, always 
went to the English consul, because I found out that the American 
consul wouldn’t give any protection—so as long as I was considered a 
Canadian or English subject I was not molested, and when the 
Zapatas came there they came with the intention of killing me, but 
as soon as they were told by the people working for us that we were 
Austrian and English subjects they said, well, they wouldn’t kill us, 
but would take what we had, which they did. and let us go. | 

The Cuarman. You were working in Acapulco at this time? 

Mr. Atvin. Not—I was 18 kilometers southeast, on the ranch. 

The Cuarmmax. And whom were you working for? 

Mr. Atvin. Myself. 

The Cuairman. Yourself? 

Mr. Anvin. I had 1,000 acres leased. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have stock? 

Mr. Anvin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Agricultural implements? 

Mr, Atnvin. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What became of them? 

Mr. Atvin. Why, those people took them—they took everything 
they could, and what they couldn’t take they burned up right before 
my eyes—burned my barn and houses and everything—I kept all 
my machinery right in my barn, you see, when I wasn’t using it— 
thev set fire to the barn, burned that and burned the house with all 
the household goods. 

The Cuarrman. They claimed to be Zapatistas? 

Mr. Auvin. Yes, sir. 

ane CHAIRMAN. And in revolution against the Madero govern- 
ment $ 

Mr. Atnvrn. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMaAn. And you left there at that time, did you? 

Mr. Atvin. Yes, sir; I left there at that time. They left me one 
horse that they couldn’t catch, and I packed what few little things 
I could save from the fire and struck out across the countr | 

The Cuamman. Were there any federal soldiers or officials any- 
where in the country—any Maderistas? 

Mr. Auvin. About 18 miles, at Acapulco, there was a garrison of 
federal soldiers, but they could scarcely give protection to the people 
of Acapulco direct. 

The Cuarrman, Yes; could not protect the surrounding country? 
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Mr. Anvin. No, sir. 

The CHatrMan. The rural districts? 

Mr. ALVIN. No, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Or, at least, did not do it? 

Mr. Arvin. Did not do it, and. in fact, did not try: never made 
an effort to do it. 

The Cuairman. Well, did you leave Mexico at that time, after 
the 

Mr. Arvin. I did. 

The CnainmMan. Have vou ever reveived any remuneration of any 
kind? 

Mr. ALVIN. No, sir; not a cent. 

The CHatrmMan, For your loss? Have you made any claim against 
the Mexican Government ? 

Mr. Auvry. No, sir; I have not. 

The CuairmMan,. Did you at that time file anv list of the property 
or any claim with the American consul or any other authority ? 

Mr. ALVIN. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman, And you have made no claim? 

Mr. Atvin. No, sir. I didn’t see as there was any use, as I have 
lost. my Jease—I had my lease with me, and all my books, in which 
I kept account of everything. I had with me and I had it in my 
suit case and expressed it from Mobile to Birmingham a year ago last 
May, this last May. and have never received it. 

The CHarrMan. So you have lost vour records? 

Mr. Arvin. I have Jost my records: ves, sir. 

The CHamrman. You would be able, I presume, to testify as to 
vour lease? 

Mr. Arvin. Oh. ves: I could swear to my lease. 

The CusrmaN. Approximately what was it? 

Mr. Arvin. Approximately—well. approximately it was $50.000 
Mexican or $25.000 American money. 

The Cunairrmax. That is, of vourself and vour partner? 

Mr. Arvin. Yes, sir: the two of us. 

The Cusirmax. That is all: we are very much obliged—yu-t one 
moment: Of course, Acapulco and this district in which vou were 
lovated is on the west coast of Mexico? 

Mr. Arvin. It is on the west coast of Mexico: ves, sir. 

The CrrMman. Just relate what else von know about occurrences 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Anvix. This was in 1908 after the—or during the—Madero 
revolution: A man by the name of Godman, representing a cocoanut 
plantation—representing a company of Seattle. he was manager: 
and he and his three sons were considerable stock owners, and when 
the Madero people began to come in there—that is. the soldiers from 
the north—prior to the battle of Acapulco, thev came to this place. 
and they heard of them coming. so Mrs. Godman and a younger son 
and Mr. Godman went to Acapulco, leaving the two older boys at 
home: and one of them was a doctor. about 35 or 36 years old. a 
dentist. and the other was a man about 26 or 27, and thev had an in- 
terpreter. At night some one rapped on the door, and the older one 
of the Godman boys—I think his name was Everett, if I ain't mis- 
taken—and he went to the door to open it and let them come in and 
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take whatever they wanted, and just as he opened the door they fired 
on him and killed him instantly. right in his own door, without any 
protest at all. But the other brother and interpreter got out the 
back way and had to stay in the woods all night—the rest of the 
night: and they got assistance to bury the brother the next day. and 
went to Acapulco. Now, I personally know of those Godmans and 
was on the ranch, and I know that they had no antipathy toward 
the Mexicans on either side. and Mr. Godman made quite a good 
many claims against the Madero administration, trying to get satis- 
faction, but to my knowledge he never did. 
The CHarrMan. Thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES E. ELLIS. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the sub- 
committee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The Cnairman. Where do you live? 

Mr. Erus. San Antonio. 

The CHAIRMAN. Y ou are a citizen of this country ? 

Mr. Erus. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Native born? 

Mr. Erus. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Where? 

Mr. ELIs. San Antonio. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were born in San nes 

Mr. Erus. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Have you lived in any Sait of Mexico within the 
last 10 years? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Where, and how long? 

Mr. Eris. Well, I lived in Mexico about 18 years. 

The Cuarrman. But for the last 10 years—I say during the last 
10 yeni s, during the revolutionary period, since the Diaz administra- 
tion? 

Mr. Exxis. Why, at Matamoros, Mexico. 

The CHarrmMan. Matamoros? 

Mr. Erus. And later at Monterrey. 

The CuarrMan. In what years? 

Mr. Evxis. Well, I was at Monterrey in—at Matamoros during the 
revolutions of 1913-14. i 

The CusirMaN. And Jater at Monterrey ? 

Mr. Euis. And later at Monterrey—1915 and 1916 at Monterrey. 

The CHAIRMAN. W ere von in business of any kind there’ 

Mr. Eris. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What? 

Mr. Erus. Well, I was—I was the owner of a café in Matamoros. 

The CHairMan. In Matamoros? 

Mr. Eris. Yes, sir. 

The CrramMan. Did you have any particular reason for leaving 
Matamoros? 

Mr. ELis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What was it? 

Mr. Extis. Well, they put me out of business. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Who? 
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Mr. Extis. The officials, Carranza government. 

The Crarrman. Well, you mean the officials of the army ? 

Mr. Erus. Army officials; yes, sir. 

The CrtarrMan. Or civilian officials? 

Mr. Erus. Army officials. 

The Cuarrmax. How did they put you out of business? 

Mr. Erus. Well, on the credit basis. 

The CuarrMan. Did you have to credit them? 

Mr. Erus. Why, in a way I did—to a certain extent; at least, I 
thought I did. 

The Cuairnman. Was there any reason why you felt that you had 
to extend credit to them? . 

Mr. Erus. I beg your pardon. 

The Crarmax. Was there any reason why you felt that vou had 
to extend credit to them ? 

Mr. Erus. Well, I—I thought I had to—it would be best to ex- 
tend some credit at first to kind of get their friendship and good will. 

The CHarrman. Well, did you get it? 

Mr. Erus. Why. no, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you mean to say that they ate you out? 

Mr. Erus. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And then what became of your property? 

Mr. Eris. Why, they took it away from me. 

The CruarrMan. Who took it away from you? 

Mr. Erus. Why, the building that I was occupying when they 
took the town belonged to a Spaniard, and they confiscated this 
building on account of this Spaniard’s son being a federal government 
employee, and he came to this side of the river, and they took this 
old man’s property, demanded me to pay my rent to the jefetura de 
hacienda, which I did; and later on, why, this—I was getting down 
very low in funds, and the Spaniard was permitted to come back to 
town; when he came back, why, I was called up into court and 
asked why I had not paid my rent. to this Spaniard for a year or 
so: I says, “ I have paid the rent, I have been paving it to the jefe- 
tura.” And I showed him my receipts. He says, “ Those receipts are 
no good. This man’s property has been given back to him, and he 
was just put out for a temporary time; we find he is a friend of our 
cause, and vou will have to pay him this money that was coming to 
him.” And I didn’t have the money so I—they took what I had for 
the 

The Cuarman (interposing). For what they claimed was the 
debt ? 

Mr. Erurs. Yes, sir. The man that owned the building didn’t 
get it. Then they took it, and the next day it was turned over to 
a friend of Carranza, an officer, and he opened up business with it, 
with my fixtures and furniture. 

The CnarrMan. Well, now, as I understand you, first they went 
just as far as you could allow them to go as to the matter of credit, 
and then on the theory that the owner of the property was not a 
friend or had a son who was not their friend, they took away the 
property? 

Mr. Ennis. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. And compelled you to pay your rent to the public 
officials there ? 
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Mr. Erus. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. To the Mexican officials? 

Mr. Erus. I paid it to the army officials. 

The CuHarrman. Then the Spaniard came back and the Mexican 
court officials ordered vou to pay him the back rent ? 

Mr. Exuis. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman, Is that it? 

Mr. Eris. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman, And when you did not do that, why, then the 
Mexican officials took the fixtures, etc. ? 

Mr. Erus. Yes, sir; the city authorities came right over. 

The Cuarrman, Instead of turning it over to the Spaniard, to pay 
his debt, they turned it over to themselves? 

Mr. Ers. They moved it out the day after I closed the door and 
handed the key to the Spaniard, why, they came and got the kev 
and moved all this stuff out. 

The Cuarrman. He turned it over to somebody 

Mr. Erus. To another fellow. 

The CuarrMan. You said a Carranza official? Was he a military 
official or civil? 

Mr. Erts. He was a military official; he was a colonel in the Car- 
ranza army. 

The CHarrman. And he ran the restaurant? 

Mr. Eris. Yes, sir. His name was Lucio Rendon. 

The CuairMan. Did you locate then at Monterrey ? 

Mr. Erus. Afterwards I went to these people and tried to—they | 
always told me they were going to pav me, and I met a general in the 
Mexican Army—here in the United States; he was over on this side 
and he told me to come to Monterrey. He seemed to be very friendly 
with me and I went to Monterrey—and my profession, I am a rail- 
road conductor—and he gave me a passenger run between Monterrey 
and Torreon, and saying he was just giving it to me as 

The Cuarrmax. Compensation. 

Mr. Erus. Compensation, and wait until things got better and 
thev would pay me. 

The CuarrMan. How long did you continue on this run? 

Mr. Erus. Until Gen. Pershing went into Mexico. I was dis- 
charged. | 

The CrarrMAN. The railroad, was that a part of the national 
lines? 

Mr. Erus. Yes, sir; operated by the Carranza army at that time. 

The CHarrMaAn. You never received your pay then? — 

Mr. Erus. No, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. You never received any compensation? And how 
much were your damages? 

Mr. Erus. Well, I—my damages—my books show some fourteen— 
a little over $14,000. 

The CuarrMan. Mexican money? 

Mr E us. Mexican money; yes, sir. 

The Cnarrman. About $7,000 gold? 

Mr. Erus. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairMAN. Have you ever filed any claims? 

Mr. Erus. Why, the one I am making up now, but on account 
of my mother’s health; why, she is unable to come down town for 
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me, to get my birth certificate; as soon as she is able, why, we 
will have that completed. 

The CuHarrMan. You will forward that and file it with the State 
Department ? 

Mr. Erus. Yes, sir; I have my application blanks all ready. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is all. We are much obliged to you. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. H. M. HANDSHY. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, dulv authorized thereto.) 

Mr. Jackson. State your name. 

Mr. Hanpsuy. H. M. Handshyv. 

The CHarrMAN. You are a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Hanpstry. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmax. Native born? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAn. Where? What State? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Zanesville, Ohio. 

The CHatrmMan. Have you lived in Mexico any time during the 
last. 10 years? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. What vears? 

Mr. HANDSHY. Principally the last 15 years, off and on. 

The CrHarrMAN. But I mean what time during the last 10 vears: 
since the revolutionary disturbances in Mexico? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Well. I was down at Tampico. and I was at 
Laredo, and at Magistral. Parral, right south of Parral. two years 
ago. 

The Crratrman. Two vears ago? 

Mr. Hanpstry. Yes. sir. 

The CratrmMan. What were vou doing at Magistral? 

Mr. Hanosny. I was representing the National Mines & Smelters 
Co.. as bullion conductor and fr eight—hauling freight on trucks. 

The CHATRMAN. Were there any disturbances ond Parral while 
vou were there? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. No. sir; not at that time. 

The Ciarmmax. How did vou—did vou have anv safe conduct of 
any kind or any passports or papers? 

Mr. Hanpsiy. Yes. sir: I had passports from the United States 
consul, and Mexico. 

The CHatrmMan. From whom in Mexico. if vou remember? 

Mr. Hannsny. From the Mexican consul at El Paso. 

The CratrmMan. Did vou know or come in contact with any of the 
Mexican leaders around there? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Yes, sir: we had a guaranty from the time we left 
El Paso to pass through Magistral in safetv. and when we got to 
Parral—south of Parral, I think. about one day or two days’ ride— 
we had an escort of 400 soldiers, and they escorted us clear through 
Magistral, and when we got to El Oro there were about 900 soldiers 
joined in there with those 400, and just a few davs before we 
got there they had a battle with Villa. ad it seemed like they ran him 
into the mountains; and we went on to Magistral with our escort and 
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10 trucks, and unloaded—we had three big 10-ton trucks loaded with 
provisions—we unloaded there, and started—were possibly a block 
below the smelter—had just about got started—when Villa came in 
Sunday morning and took the town, put the town to the bad, sacked 
the town, killed a good many people. and we took a truck load of pro- 
visions and went across the mountains to El Oro, about 2 miles away. 

The Cuairman. When Villa was at Magistral now and sacked the 
place, the Carrancistas were at El Oro? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. About how many miles? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. Well, you could hear the guns: crack over there 
very distinctly, it wasn’t very far, about walking distance; some 
of the men who worked with me lived in El Oro. 

The Curarman. About 2 miles? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Something like that—just over the hill. 

The Cnarrman. So you went there? 

Mr. Hanopstty. Yes, sir; went over there and stayed two days, and 
then came back—we saw Villa had gone—we sent scouts along there 
and they said they had all left, and we went back. Smith came back 
in his car the next morning and took the secretary—about 9 o’clock 
that morning Smith came in, or 10 o’clock—I was at the smelter 
and Smith was down at the office; he came in 

The CHarrman. Who? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. Villa and his bunch, and he only had about three 
or four hundred men, the balance were out at the camp some place, 
he had about three or four hundred more out there; he didn’t need 
them; he came in, blew the smelter up, dynamited ev erything, hung 
Smith and killed his father-in-law and about four other Mexicans 
out there, and ran the rest into the mountains. Of course, he caught 
Smith and myself up the road after shooting at us a few times, they 
headed us off, after a little bit had a little trial out there, took Smith 
out and hung him, put me under guard and kept me under guard; 
threw a rope around me but didn’t do anvthing—Villa kept me and 
treated me well—Villa and I were good friends, I kept his horses; 
and he went out to the smelter, by that time they got the dynamite 
out of the shaft and commenced blowing the power plant up; and 
we stayed around there then all that day. and the Carranza soldiers 
over the mountain knew all this was going on, because they came 
alone there and we told them what was going on—thev knew all 
about Smith—and they didn’t venture to come down to assist us at 
all. And Pancho told me to stay there a while: I stayed there that 
day and that night, he gave me plenty of provisions. and went down 
to where his other men were, about 3 miles. 

The Crairman. That was Pancho Villa? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. That was Pancho Villa. And the government didn't 
make anv attempt to come over and help vs out anv. And Pancho 
told me I had better go to El Oro, that they were going to leave there 
and go that night: so I got up and walked to El Oro and told them 
the news and what had happened. So I went over there the next 
morning—or a couple of days later—and made an estimate of the 
damage done; I didn’t see anything over there, didn’t see any ‘body, 
the buildings were all burned down. 

The CHarrMan. You say you did make an estimate? 
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Mr. Hanosuy. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What was the investment in your power plant? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Well, I suppose the whole business, about $500,090. 
S blew up, dynamited the plant, the gas plant and engines and 
smelter. 

The Cuairman. Did he tell vou why he destroved it? 

Mr. Hannsny. Yes. sir. He said he wanted to show the American 
people and the public at large that Carranza couldn't carry out his 
guaranty, that it was worthless—that was the truth, he couldnt 
carry it ont—he told me to bring that proof to the United States— 
and so I did. I reported it to Zach Cobb, at El Paso and to the 
American and English consuls at. Chihuahua. 

The Crama. You were friendly with Villa, you say? 

Mr. Hannpsny. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. With his treatment? 

Mr. Hanpstry. Yes, sir; he sure did treat me fine. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes; that is, after he took the rope off your neck 
the second time? 

Mr. Hannpsuy. Well. he didn’t put it on there, some other fellows 
- put it on there—he ordered it off mighty quick when he got there— 
I guess I had some of the marks on me after I got home; I was afraid 
of him, I went to meet him and told him I was glad to see him, I 
knew whose hands I was in, I knew where I was—I got kind of over 
mv scare after they had been shooting at me for about an hour. 

The CHarrMan. And Villa himself ordered those men who had 
put the rope on you to take the rope off ? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Yes, sir; he sure did. and I sat down and ate with 
him; he told me to ride his horse out to the smelters and lead a 
bunch of horses out there to keep them away from the destruction of 
the dvnamiting of the buildings; they carried that on about an hour. 
I guess, before they got through with it. I think they fired about. 20 
boxes of. dynamite and took about 50 away with them in Smith’s 
automobile. 

The CnHarrMan. How did vou manage to get along around the 
country without Villa being with you? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Well, I went just over to El Oro and had people 
come in and tell us. 

The CuarrmMan, Did Villa give vou any paper or anything of that 
kind for your protection ? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. Yes, sir. 

The CuHatrMan. What was it? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. He gave me a passport; I have it in my pocket. 

The CHarrMan. He gave you a passport? 

Mr. Hanposny. And I have a photograph I sent to President Wil- 
son, and also sent a copy to Congressman Slayden and Senator Shep- 
pard, with Pancho’s name on it. Zach Cobb had that passport. You 
can read it out—here 1s the passport and here is the original signed 
with his name. 

The CuHarrMan. Did you show this to anybody at any time? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Yes, sir; I showed it to the general at El Oro. 
he said that was all right; he didn’t object to my carrying that as 
long as I had any other papers. 

he CHarrMAN. Well, anywhere in Villa’s territory that assured 
you safety, did it? 
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Mr. Hanpsuy. I got through everywhere; yes, sir—they seemed 
to know that I was the nght man, but they stopped me once or twice 
coming through, and I brought some trucks back, right from the 
mines to Parral, without any disturbance at all—we met a few small 
gangs; they didn’t bother us—I suppose he had sent word on ahead 
that we would go out, and I wanted to get those trucks out, because 
he had scouts in pretty near all those towns; he has pretty near all 
these small towns handicapped when it comes to getting through. 

The CuHatrMan. You are familiar with the people in the small 
towns there? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. In the country districts in that neighborhood? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. Yes, sir; very much so—Jimenez and different 
places. 

The CHairMan. Talked with them; been with them ? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Had them in your employ ? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. What is the feeling among them generally, as 
far as you are able to judge, as to whom they favor now ? 

Mr. Wise Well, they favor better conditions than Carranza 
gives them—I don’t know who—they claim they are getting to be 
worse all the time. | 

The Cuarrman. They are as well satisfied when Villa is in the 
country as when Carranza is? 

Mr. Hanpstiy. Yes, sir; they seem to be; yes, sir: many of the 
merchants in Parral told me that when they had Villa in there 
they were much better satisfied; much better protected with their 
stores,.and everything, than when the soldiers were in there. 

The CuHairman. Did Villa seem to have control of his soldiers 
when he was there with them? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Yes, sir; and they were better equipped by far 
than the other soldiers, according to their surroundings and every- 
thing. 

The CHaArrMAN. You say that he was—appeared to be better out- 
fitted, his men ? 

Mr. Hanpsnuy. Oh, yes. sir. 

The CHairMan. How do vou mean? 

Mr. Haxpsny. He had better horses and better rifles—he got 
about 50 or 60 rifles out of our bunch and a couple of thousand 
rounds of ammunition; they were all good, principally new guns; 
when we left El Paso, a good many of the men had private guns in 
there, vou know—had them stored over in Juarez. What I did find 
out at Chihuahua—I was there a couple of months at intervals and 
found ont over at the arsenal, where they were making guns and 
repairing guns, they had at least 25 or 50 German mechanics in 
there; I was over there practically every day just fooling around 
to find out—thev didn’t have no objection to my being there at all— 
they boarded at the same hotel I did and ate at the same restaurant 
and I was with them every once in a while. 

The CHarrMan. For whom were you doing this work? 

Mr. Hannsny. For the Government. 

The Cuairman. For Villa? 

Mr. Hanpsny. No; for the Government. ‘ 
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The Cuairman. For Carranza? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. Yes, sir. Guns came in there, vou know. half a 
car load at a time, and saddles—old broken guns; and they were 
making repairs and everything there, of the equipment. 

Senator Smiru. What year was that? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. That was 1917 and part of 1918. I left there in 
1918, 

The CyarrMan. 1917 and 1918? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Were those German workmen experts? 

Mr. Hanpsuy. Seemed to be; a good many of them came down 
from the strike of the miners, from Arizona—I knew a good many 
of them from Phoenix and Bisbee, out there—they were miners at 
that time then when I was there. 

The Cuarrman. Have you been back since? 

Mr. Hanpsnry. No, sir. I had no occasion to go back, only in 
one direction—I know where there is $3,000.000 or $4,000,000 worth 
of bullion hid away, that Villa told me about, so I guess I will go 
and get that out when I have time—I know right where it is. 

Senator SmirH. How many men did Villa have over at the place 
where these works were destroved ? 

Mr. Hanpsiry. He had about 400. 

Senator Smirn. How many Carrancistas were over the hill a 
mile or two away? 

Mr. Haxpsuy. They claimed to be 900. ° 

Senator Smrti. Nine hundred? 

Mr. Hannsity. Yes, sir. 

Seantor SMITH. And those 900, vou say, were in easy hearing of 
these guns? 

Mr. Hanpsny. Yes, sir; you could hear the guns both ways— 
when Villa would go up on the hill, you could see that bunch going 
across every day—and you wouldn't have the soldiers. 

Senator SMITH. After notifying the Carranza soldiers, after ar- 
riving there, were any efforts made by them—these Carranza sol- 
diers—to further engage Villa? 

Mr. Hanpsny. No, sir. He just came and went whenever he 
wanted to. They just stayed at their posts all the time; they had 
dugouts, dugouts for about two miles and a few guns buried there 
and barricaded there, they didn’t attempt to go from there at all. 

The CuatrMan. That is all. We are very much obliged. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. A. H. McCAIN. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized. ) 

The Cuarrmanx. Where do you live. Mrs. McCain? 

Mrs. McCain. I live in San Antonio at the present. time. 

The Cram Man. You are a citizen of the United States? 

Mrs. McCain. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Native born? 

Mrs. McCain. Yes, sir. 

The Cirairman. What State? 

Mrs. McCarty. Texas. 

The Cnarman. How long have you lived here? 
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Mrs. McCarx. In San Antonio! 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, ma’am. 

Mrs. McCary. At the present time I just aoturned from Europe. 
I served overseas over a year. 

The CuHarrMan. In what branch? 

Mrs. McCarn. In the Y. M. C. A. canteen service. 

The CHarrMAN. Where were you before you went to Europe? 

Mrs. McCain. Before I went to Europe, six months I was in San 
Antonio, previous to that I was in Refugio, Tex., and in Browns- 
ville, traveling mostly. 

The CuairmMan. I don’t know what the substance of your testi- 
mony is, you can make any statement you want to, Mrs. McCain. 

Mrs. McCan. My husband was killed in Brownsville, Tex., Oc- 
tober 18, 1915. in a border raid, and the train was wrecked. Several 
United States soldiers were killed at the same time. 

The CHatrMan. Who killed them, if vou know? 

Mrs. McCain. I don’t know, it was supposed to be from the other 
side, I don’t know. 

The CrammMan. That was what was known as the De la Rosa 
raids? 

Mrs. McCarn. I suppose so; yes, sir. The State of Texas at the 
time offered a reward for his capture. 

The Cratrman. You know nothing about the identity of those 
who wrecked the train and did the killing? 

Mrs. McCary. No, sir: I know nothing about. it because I left 
Brownsville at the time, after that. 

The CyarrmMan. Was your husband on the train? 

Mrs. McCarty. Yes, sir: he was on the train. 

The CHarrMan. At the time of the wreck? 

Mrs. McCarty. At the time of the wreck, and he was shot that 
night. 

The CHarrMan. He was shot? 

Mrs. McCain. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrMan. Killed by a gunshot? 

Mrs. McCarry. Killed by a gunshot; died the next day at 1.25. 

The CratrMax. Was he conscious—di - anything about 
who killed him? 

Mrs. McCay. He was perfectly conscious, but I don’t know 
whether he did or not—I don’t know anything about that very much. 
I think his statement. was, though, he was shot by Mexicans; I know 
that was his statement: that is proven without doubt. 

The CrrairrMaAn. Yes: the committee will have other evidence more 
nearly identifying the perpetrators. What was your husband’s 
name ? 

Mrs. McCarx. Eugene Shannon McCain. 

Senator Saari. What was his profession? 

Mrs. McCarx. He was a medical man, a doctor. 

The Crramrman. Did he have any official position? 

Mrs. McCain. He was quar antine physician of the State of Texas, 
stationed at Brownsville. 

The CrairMan. His official duties required him to travel on the 
train? 

Mrs. McCarn. Yes, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. He was on official duty at this time? 

Mrs. McCain. Yes, sir; in line of duty. 

The Cuarman. Of course you received no remuneration of any 
kind from any source 4 

Mrs. McCarx. No, sir; absolutely none. 

The Cnairman. Thank vou very much, we will have other evi- 
dence. 

TESTIMONY OF D. R. McCORMICK. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq.. clerk of the coni- 
mitee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The Cuarmax. What is vour name? 

Mr. McCormick. D. R. McCormick. 

The CrarrMan. Your residence, please. 

Mr. McCormick. 716 West Cypress, San Antonio, Tex. 

The CrarMan. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The CrairMan. Native born? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. What State? 

Mr. McCormick. Maryland. 

The Cuarrmanx. Do you know anything about Mexico; have vou 
ever lived there? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The Cirairman.- When did you go to Mexico? 

Mr. McCormick. In 1882. 

The Ciramman. 1882? l ' 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Where did vou go? 

Mr. McCormick. In Chilhuahua. 

The Cirsirmax, Are you familar with any other part of Mexico! 

Mr. McCormick. Some: yes, sir. 

The Cuammayn. What other part? 

Mr. McCormick. In Coahuila I went—excuse me, I first went in 
Coahuila *” 1652, and in Chihuahua afterwards. 

The Cuairmax. Did you have your family with you? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The Coarman. What was your business? 

Mr. McCormick. Cattle. 

The Cirairmax. Do you own a ranch, or lease property ? 

Mr. McCormick. I leased property in the State of Coahuila. 

The Crrammax. How many cattle did vou have there? 

Mr. McCormicx. I had a partner, Thomas Hughes; we had about 
15.000. 

The CrramMax. How long did you continue in the cattle business? 

Mr. McCormick. On that ranch, 124 vears. 

The Cuarrmanx. That would be until 1894? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What were the conditions of the country during 
that time. from 1882 to 1894? 

Mr. McCormick. In what respect? 

The CuHairmMan. Well, as to peace and order, or violence of law? 
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Mr. McCormick. We didn’t have any trouble, I didn’t have any 
trouble during that time, with the State nor with the Federal au- 
thorities. at. all. 

The CnarmMan. Well, did you have any trouble with bandits? 

Mr. McCormick. No. sir. 

The Cusimas. Where did you go then, in 1894? 

Mr. McCormick. In 1894 we sold out and I came back into Texas. 

The Crarrwan. Did you go back to old Mexico after that? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sit. 

The Cuarrmax. When? 

Mr. McCormick. I think that was in—I think that was about 
1897 I went back there. 

The Crammayx. How long did you remain, then? 

Mr. McCormick. I think ‘it was about te years. in the State of 
Coahuila. Four years in the State of Coahuila, I was on the Tierra 
Blanca ranch. 

The Cusimas. Did vou own ìt or lease it? 

Mr. McCormick. I was manager there. 

The CrHatrMan. Cattle ranch! ? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The Crairnman. How many cattle were there running on the 
ranch ? 

Mr. McCormick. I expected there was about 8,000 there. 

The Ciratmman. When did you come out—come awav from there? 

Mr. McCormick. I was there, I think, about four years. 

The CuarrMan. That would be about 1901 4 

Mr. McCormick. I think something like that: ves, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. And did you ever go back to Mexico? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. sir. 

The CrarrMan. What year? Well, during the years from 1897 
to 1901 what were the conditions as to law and order? 

Mr. McCormick. I didn’t have any trouble at all; shipped cattle 
to the City of Mexico all the time I was there; crossed some into the 
United States on the other ranch, after I crossed out, while I was 
there in 1882. Then, vou know the Wilson bill took effect and I could 
cross them out, but during the other time the duty was too high. 

The Cuairman. Did you dispose of them within the Republic? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; disposed of them in the City of Mexico 
and in the other cities there, too. 

The CHamrman. Then. when did you go back into Mexico. if at all? 

Mr. McCormicx. Well, I went into Chihuahua about six months 
after I quit there. 

The CrarrmMan. How long did vou stay there? 

Mr. McCormicx. Well, on that ranch I went and took charge of 
the T. O. ranch in the State of Chihuahua. It belonged to Dr. Wood, 
of Kansas City. It had 1,000,000 acres of land in it, and there were 
about 14,000 cattle, I suppose. 

The CuatrMan. How long did you remain there? 

Mr. McCormick. I think about three years. Senator, I would 
like to say this: I didn’t intend to testify; I might get these here 
dates mixed up; 1f you will leave me until to-morrow I can have the 
dates and everything fixed up. I can make a little note of it. 

The Cuarrman. You can get it approximately; that is what we are 
after. I want to show by you the condition during the years previous 
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to 1911 and the conditions subsequent to the year 1911. in so far as 
you know. State what year you were on the T. O. ranch. 

Mr. McCormick. I think I was there three years. 

The Cuairmayn. The conditions were what during that time? 

Mr. McCormick. I didn’t have any trouble with the State or Fed- 
eral authorities at all. 

The Cramman. Were you in Mexico at all after the year 1910! 

Mr. McCormick. Some: yes, sir. 

The CHarman. Where? 

Mr. McCormick. In Chihuahua. 

The Cramman, In the cattle business ? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Whereabouts ? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, I went and received those cattle on the 
Palomas Land & Cattle Co., and I forgot just the dates, but I re- 
ceived these. and I stayed there about two vears, I think. 

The Crmairmax. The Palomas Land & Cattle Co. ! 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; that is in the State of Chihuahua. Yes. 
sir; they had about 2.000.000 acres of land, and I counted there 
about 28.000 cattle. 

The CnarrMan. That ranch is along the border of New Mexico. 
extending west? | 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; I think there is something over—pretty 
nearly 100 miles along the line of New Mexico. 

The CuairMan. South of Columbus? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman, The T O ranch is on the border below the Rio 
Grande? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. sir: right south of Sierra Blanea. 

The CrramrmMan. What were the conditions after 1910 and 1911. 
subsequent to 1910? 

Mr. McCormick. When I first went on this ranch. it was before 
that, everything was good before the revolution started. on Madero— 
I was there when that started. 

The CnairrMan. Then what occurred? 

Mr. McCormick. A good bit from that on. 

The Ciamman. Any of your family with you? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir: my wife was there with me. I had my 
wife with me. 

The CuairMan. I mean on the Palomas Land & Cattle Co. ? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; I brought my wife out just a few days 
after the fight there at Casas Grandes. 

The CnarrmMan. As long as you remained there, then, were you 
familiar with that part of the country subsequent to 1911: what 
were the conditions as to peace and order, or violence ? 

Mr. McCormick. We didn’t have any trouble: didn’t feel any un- 
easiness at all. 

The CuairMan. T say subsequent to 1911. subsequent to the battle 
of Casas Grandes? 

Mr. McCormick. Everything was peaceable: they didn’t have any 
trouble at all. 

The Cnairman. Afterwards? 

Mr. McCormick. Well. after that there was trouble. 

The Ciairman, What was the character of the trouble? 
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Mr. McCormick. Well, different parties would come along and 
they would take cattle and horses and demand the money and the 
things, provisions, take them, and the horses and saddles. 

The Ciaran. Can you give me the names of any of the bands, 
or the leaders of bands, who demanded money and took property ? 

Mr. McCormicx. Well. the first one that came by the ranch there 
was John Cruz Blanco; I believe that was his name. 

The CHAIRMAN. Jose de la Luz Blanco, was it not? 

Mr. McCormick. I think so; yes, sir. 

The CuairMANn. He was originally with Orozco, Pasqual Orozco, 
in the Madero revolution, was he not ? 

Mr. McCormick. I couldn’t say. He came there and got provi- 
sions, but he paid for them; but he killed some cattle and didn’t 
account for them nor pay for them. He didn’t make much trouble. 

The CirarrMan. Well, who else came afterwards? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, I wasn’t there in charge after that very 
long; my sons took charge. 

The CuHairMan. Do you know from your son what happened to 
him? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; then I was in there and helped him to 
cross out a good many cattle; I saw some things then, also. 

The Cuamman. What happened to your son, if anything? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, they captured him and held him for a 
ransom. 

The CuamrmMan. Who held him, do vou know ? 

Mr. McCormicx. Well, the first outfit was the Salazar outfit. 

The CHairmMan,. Inez Salazar? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The Cnairman. Was he ransomed? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmax. How much? 

Mr. McCormick. $5,000, gold. The company paid it—the Palomas 
Land and Cattle Co. 

The CuairManx. Was he ever captured again? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMax. Who took him the next time? 

Mr. McCormick. Why. it was the Castillo outfit took him. 

The Cuarrman. Maximo Castillo? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The Cunarrmax. The gentleman who had something to do with the 
burning of a train with Americans on it in Cumbre Tunnel? 

Mr. McCormick. The same party. 

The Cuarrman. Did he capture your son? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir; not he himself; some of his men did. 

The Cnatrman. Did they demand a ransom? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan,. Did they get it? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. How much? 

Mr. McCormick. Five thousand gold, First National Bank at El 
Paso. 

The CuairMAN. That seemed to be the regular price? 

Mr. McCormicx. Yes: well, the next time, Castillo, he wasn’t quite 
so vicious. he only got the five thousand Mexican. 
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The CuarrmMan. But this third time? 

Mr. McCormick. This time was Castillo. 

The CHarrMan. That the second time? 

Mr. McCormick. The second time he didn’t get gold then, they 
bought the money in El Paso but didn’t give so much. Then he was 
captured another time but he was with the vice president of the 
company, Stevenson. 

The Cuairman, Stevenson, of Los Angeles, vice president of the 
company, was in company with Mr. McCormick’s son ? 

Mr. MCCORMICK. They held him while Stevenson went and got 
the money at El Paso, held him three days there. 

The CHAIRMAN. How much did they get that time? 

Mr. McCormick. I ain't real sure, but I think it was in the neigh- 
borhood of $3.000. 

Thie CuairMAN. Do you know who that was who had him that 
time? 

Mr. McCormick. I have forgotten who that was. 

The Cuarrman, Did your son come out then ? 

Mr. McCormick. Sir? 

The CHarrman. Did your son come out then or did he stay there? 

Mr. McCormick. No, he went back. 

The CHarrMan. Did anything else happen to him? 

Mr. McCormick. Well, I think he had a good bit of unpleasant- 
ness there, horses taken, and the like of that. 

The CHarrMAN. Was he captured any more? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir; that was the only three times that they 
took charge of him. 

The Cuairman. Do you know how many times they took charge 
of Stevenson himself? 

Mr. McCormick. I don’t know, I think only twice. He wasn't 
in there as much as my son. they didn’t have a chance. 

The Cuarrman. They had a negro man working for them there! 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir; he was with the Ojitos ranch, Warren, 
he would make you a good witness. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know whether he had to pay a ransom? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes. sir. 

The CuHarrMAn. For Bunk? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; for Bunk. 

The Cuairman. How much did they have to pay for Bunk? 

Mr. McCormick. I think the price was $5,000. 

The CuatrmMan. Have vou been at all familiar with the country 
since there recently—within the last vear or two? 

Mr. McCormick. No, sir; I have not been over there since my son 
left. there—about-——— 

The Cirairmanx. Do vou know Tom Kingsbury? 

Mr. McCormick. Oh, very well. He was the man that turned the 
cattle over to me—that is, from the other company—we counted them 
together. 

The Cramman. Do you know where he is? 

Mr. McCormick. Dead, they told me. 

The Cramman. He was working for the Palomas Land & Cattle 
Co. at the time of his death? 
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Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. He was the second man after my son 
quit there; I got my son to quit when Carranza was recognized; I 
didn’t think it was safe for him to stay there. 

The Cuarrman. It had been apparently safe before that? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The Crarmman. After Carranza was recognized? 

Mr. McCormick. I thought it was time to get out; he wasn’t as old 
as I was, and I finally got him to come out, but Kingsbury was the 
second man. You know there was another man in charge after my 
son was, a fellow by the name of McKinney—Arthur McKinney. 

The Cuatrman. What happened to him? 

Mr. McCormick. The same road as Kingsbury. He is dead. They 
killed him. 

Senator Smiru. Who did the killing, do you know? 

Mr. McCoraiuck. The outfit that killed—yes, sir; I know him. I 
know who killed Arthur McKinney; that was the Villa outfit after 
they got defeated up at Agua Prieta. He came down there then and 
Arthur McKinney was working on a ranch rounding up, and Villa 
came down there on the Boca Grande River and,found him there and 
killed him, and killed another American up there with him. 

The Crratrman. Do you remember the name of the man—was it 
Bishop? 

Mr. McCormick. Cobert was the man that was killed there. 

The Se AIRMAN: Then Kingsbury disappeared within the last year 
or two! 

Mr. McCormick. Kingsbury, I think; I have forgotten just when 
it was. 

The CuHatrMan. It is a comparatively recent date? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir; I don’t think they found him or his 
horse. Arthur McKinney’s remains were brought back on this side. 

The Cuarrman. After Carranza was recognized you didn’t go back 
into Mexico yourself, I mean, to live there? 

Mr. McCormick. To live there; no, sir. 

The Cuamman. And you persuaded your son to come out? 

Mr. McCormick. Yes, sir. 

The Cuyarrman. Thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF PAUL METZENTHIN. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
committee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Mr. Jackson. State your name. 

Mr. METzENTHIN. Paul Metzenthin, jr. 

The CHarmman. Where do you live? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. 221 Van Ness. 

The CuarrMan. San Antonio, Tex. ? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. Yes, sir. | 

The CuHairMan. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMan. Native born? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In what State? 
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Mr. METZENTHIN. Pennsylvania. 

The Cuarrman. Have you had any experience in Mexico? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman,. In what year? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. 1913. 

The CuarrmĮmax. What part of Mexico? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. In the lower part of the State of Sonora. 

The CHarrMan. What were you doing there? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. We went down there to raise cattle and farm. 

The CHarrman. Who? 

Mr. MetzentuHin. The family—father, mother, three boys, and a 
sister. 

The CuarrmMan. Where is your farm? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. It was approximately 50 miles due south of 
Guaymas. 

The CHarrMan. On a river? 

Mr. MetTzenTHIN. Below the Yaqui River in what is known as 
the Yaqui Delta. 

The CuarrMan. Under an irrigation project? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. Yes, sir; under an irrigation project. 

The CuHarrman. Were there many Americans there? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. Yes, sir; it was quite an American colony. 

The CHairMAN. Was that under one of Richardson Construction 
Co.’s enterprises ? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. Yes, sir; Richardson Construction Co. 

The CuarrmMan. How long did you live there? 

Mr. MetzENTHIN. We went down the 1st of March, and after we 
were raided we, of course, tried to get out in the quickest time pos- 
sible. The raid occurred on the 6th of May, and it was about the 
22d of August before I got out of the country. 

The Cuarrman. What was the reason for the delay? 

‘ i METZENTHIN. Why, after the raid I had three cripples on 
and. 

The Cuarrman. How do you mean? 

Mr. MerzenTuIn. After the raid father’s health was such he could 
not move, and mother and sister were nervous, broke down, they 
couldn’t walk around the house at all, much less make any sort of a 


trip. 

The CHAIRMAN. Who was responsible for the raid, who were the 
leaders, I mean ? 

Mr. MerzenTHIN. Yaqui Indians. 

The CHarrmMan. Were they in any governmental force, or were 
they just raiding on their own account ? 

Mr. Metzentu1n. No; they were under the command of Luis 
Espinoza. He was a regular commissioned lieutenant under Car- 
ranza. Carranza had, all during our stay in Sonora, complete con- 
trol over the State. He was recognized as the stable government of 
that State. 

The CHarrMAN. Espinoza was in 

Mr. METzENTHIN. Regular commission. 

The CHarrmMan. About how many were there in the party of 
raiders? 
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Mr. Metzextuin. There were possibly 200 but only about 80 
came into the ranch—that is, came up to the house, and the others 
staved out. 

The CuarrmMan. What did they do when they came to vour place? 

Mr. Merzentuin. They took complete possession of the place. 
They lined us three boys up against a wall and held machetes to our 
throats and told us if we dared to drop our hands they would cut 
our heads off. They held us in that position from approximately a 
quarter past 12 until about 4.30 in the evening. 

The CuHarrMan. In the meantime? 

Mr. METzENTHIN. In the meantime they carried off everything they 
could—that is, they ransacked the house, took all the provisions—we 
had stocked up for a vear—and took all the stock we had, and they 
drove the stock that thev took, which consisted largely of hogs, and 
they drove them through the crops, broke the irrigation canals, and 
cut fences—in other words, they ruined the crops. 

The CuarrMan. Of what did the crops consist? 

Mr. MerzentTHIN. The crops consisted largely of corn, milo maize, 
beans, watermelons, and canteloupes. You see, it was truck farm- 


ing. 

The CHARMAN. Where was your market, where did you propose to 
sell your crops? 

Mr. MerzENTHIN. We sold our stuff to a St. Louis agent who was 
stationed in Esperanza. | 

The Cuarrman. What did you do with vour hogs when you raised 
them ? 

Mr. Merzentuin. Well, the hogs we disposed of at the same 
market. : 

The CHarrMAN. This raiding party drove the hogs off? 

Mr. MetTzENTHIN. They drove everything off. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. METZENTHIN. They drove everything off, didn’t leave any- 
thing on the place; they even took everything off of us in the way 
of clothes, except our underwear, and on this occasion they stripped 
a chinaman, our house servant: stripped him in front of mother 
and sister; and they threatened to carry off, tried to carry off, mother 
and sister; but we left them under the impression that there were 
more Americans than what there really were, and it seemed as 
though it had some weight with them: at any rate, after a while 
they left mother and sister alone: and thev threatened us and told 
us they were coming back again, which they did. We, of course, 
were not on the place any more; but they said they were coming 
back, and wanted a sum of money; what the sum was I have for- 
gotten, and told us if the money wasn’t there they would kill us and 
burn the house and barns, which they did; they burned them. 

The CHarrman. They did, later? . 

Mr. Merzentuin. They came in, just as they said. 

The Cuarrman. And burned the house and barn? 

Mr. MerzEnTu1n. About 30 days later. 

The Cuaarmman. Where did you go after they left the ranch? 

Mr. Merzentuin. After they left the ranch that night we were 
all afraid to venture anywhere off the place anywhere; we were not 
familiar with the ground, and we stayed on the place that night, 
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and some Americans heard of the raid, and they sent a man down 
with a small buckboard, and he got mother and sister and father 
and one brother, and took them into the village. The other brother 
and myself, we had to hit for the hills; that is, we took a round- 
about way on foot. 

Senator Smita. What village? 

Mr. Merzentnin. Esperanza, on the railroad. 

The Cirairmax. How long did you remain out in the hills? 

Mr. Mrerzentuix. We got in that same night; made a roundabout 
trip so as to avoid the Yaquis. 

The Cuarrmax. What 1s the difference between the Yaqui sol- 
diers and any other soldiers in the Carranza command there; any? 

Mr. MretzEnTHIN. Well, the Yaquis are full-blooded Indians, and 
in that section of the country they are known as devils and broncos— 
anything that expresses meanness. They are the cruelest soldiers 
that are known to be in the Mexican Army. 

The CnatrmMan. Then as soon as you could, you got out of the 
country ? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. As soon as we could we got out of the country. 

The CiarrmMan. You said your mother and your sister were pros- 
trated through shock ? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. Absolutely; and to this day, sister is not nor- 
mal; absolutely, not normal; in fact, sister has suffered a complete 
lapse of memory for approximately three and a half years. 

The CuHarrMAan. You haven’t been back since? 

Mr. Merzentuin. No, sir; I have not been back since. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know whether any of the other colonists 
left? 

Mr. Metzentuin. Well, we were among the last; that is, among 
the last families to leave. There were men without dependents who 
stayed down there later than we did; but we were about the last 
family to leave. 

The CuarrMan. The others had been driven out before? 

Mr. Merzentuin. No; they had ways of getting out; and among 
other things, the Richardson Co. furnished a boat for the women 
and children who could stand an overland trip of possibly 60 mules 
through the desert, and most of them got out on this boat. 

The Cuarrman. About how many colonists were there who came 
out; if you know, approximately ? 

Mr. METZENTHIN. Approximately 200 left on that boat. 

The CuHarrmMAn. They came out before this raid upon your place? 

Mr. Merzentutin. No: they came out after the raid. There was 
no one had left before the raid. 

The Cuarrman. Everything seemed to be comparatively safe? 

Mr. MerzentuiIn. When we went down, in fact, with this stock 
in Hermosillo, we left a wide trail, and wanted to be sure what we 
were getting into. We were assured on every hand. Among others 
who assured us every protection in the world was this Col. Alvarado. 
He is now general. 

The CuHairMan, Salvador Alvarado? 

Mr. MetzenTHInx. What his initials are I really don’t know. And 
we went farther down, and when we got to Esperanza we went over 
to the little village Cocorit. Cocorit was the seat of the municipal 
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government, and the authority at Cocorit told us we would not be 
molested in any way, and told us if anything came up they would 
notify us; they would warn us, and would give us any protection 
we wanted; so we felt perfectly safe in going ahead, and we stayed 
there from—let’s see—it was a little better than two months, with- 
out any trouble of any kind. 

The Carranza troops and the Huerta troops both would come by, 
and they would send two or three messengers up and ask for sup- 
plies or for stock, and we would absolutely refuse this; we explained 
to them we were Americans. They offered us paper money at first, 
that is, promissory notes, and then grew rather insistent, and we al- 
ways explained to them we were Americans, we would neither sell 
nor give to either side. And, whenever there was any little engage- 
ment in the neighborhood we stayed away from it, so there was noth- 
ing in the wide world for them to have any hard feeling toward us. 

The Cuairman. Do you know how far from your place Gen. 
Alvaro Obregon’s home was? 

Mr. METZINTHIN. No; I don’t know how far it was. 

The CuatrMan. Do vou know who was in general command of the 
Yaquis fighting the Huertistas down there in that country? 

Mr. Meraintuin. They were under an Obregon. He had his head- 
quarters at that time at Cruz de Piedra, which is, roughly estimating, 
about 15 miles from Guaymas. Now, which of the Orozcos that was 
I don’t remember; there were three Orozcos. 

The Cuatrman. I spoke of Obregon. ` 

Mr. Metzintuin. Oh, Obregon? 

The CuarrMan. Obregon; yes. 

Mr. Metrainturn. I can’t place an Obregon just now, the name 
though I know that we came in contact with it somewhere, but just 
where it was I don’t recollect. 

The Cuatrman. Of course the Orozcos whom you mentioned were 
in there, I think, Pasqual Orozco, he was never there in that part? 

Mr. MetzeEntTuIn. No; Pasqual was never there; it was one of the 
lesser Orozcos. 

The CHatrmMan. Yes: I recall one of them. You have never re- 
ceived any remuneration of any kind? 

Mr. Merzintuin. Not a cent; no, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Approximately what were vour losses, roughly 
speaking ? l 

Mr. Merzintuin. I should imagine it run in the neighborhood of 
$20,000. 

The CHarrMan. Mexican money or gold? 

Mr. Meratntruin. Well, in our money. You must remember— 
bear in mind at the time I went down there I wasn’t 17, and after 
this raid, why, things happend so fast and I had so much on my 
hands that on certain points I can’t be positive. 

The CuHarrMan. Is your mother too ill to appear before the com- 
mittee ? l 

Mr. MerzinTHIN. Well, I shouldn’t like to have her appear. 

The CnyarrMan. We had no intention of subpænaing her unless 
she was able to come. How old was vour sister at this time? 

Mr. MerTziNTHIN. Sister, at that time. was 14. 
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The Cuarrmay. I think that is all, sir; very much obliged. 
* * * 


* % x * 


The CHarrMan. Let the record show the committee will now be in 
recess until to-morrow morning, as it will go into executive session; 
there are several witnesses in attendance who for one reason and an- 
other, who, in judgment sufficient to themselves, and in the judgment 
of the committee. is sufficient to justify them in having their testi- 
mony taken in executive session. In the absence of any witness to 
be examined in open session we will take a recess now until to-morrow 
at 10.30. We will have an executive session all day. 

* * * * & * 

Thereupon at 3.50 o’clock p. m., the committee recessed until Sat- 
urday, January 17, at 10.30 o’clock, a. m. 


INVESTIGATION OF MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 17, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeiGn RELATIONS. 


The subcommittee met pursuant to adjournment at 11.15 o’clock 
a. m. in the pink room of the Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 

Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Smith; Dan M. Jackson, 
Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF C. L. GARDNER. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The Cuarrman. Where do vou live, Mr. Gardner? 

Mr. Garpner. At present I am located at Hot Springs, Ark. 

The CuHarrMan. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrman. Native born? 

Mr. Garpner. Native born. 

The CuarrmMan. In what State? 

Mr. Garpner. Ohio. 

The Cuarrman. Have you been in Mexico within the last 10 years; 
that is, since 1910? 

Mr. Garpner. I came out of Mexico—I left the City of Mexico 
the 25th of August—last August. 

The Cuarrman. 1919? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir; I came through San Antonio. 

The Cuarrman. When were you first in Mexico? 

Mr. Garpner. I went to Mexico to live in 1897. 

The CHatrman. What was your business there? 

Mr. Garpner. I was a railroad conductor. 

The Cuarrman. Where was your residence? 

Mr. Garpner. My residence? 

The Cuarrman. I mean, where did you—did you have a home, 
temporary or otherwise, in Mexico? 

Mr. Garpner. In the City of Mexico, all the time I was there. 

The CuairMan. Did you have a family? 

Mr. Garpner. My wife was with me. 

The CuHarrman. Where did she reside? 

Mr. Garpner. She was with me. 

The CHarrMan. In the City of Mexico? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Upon what roads were you employed ? 

Mr. Garpner. At first on the Mexican Central, and then with the 
Cuernavaca during the construction of it—when Joe Hanson was 
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building, I worked for him over there; and then I came back to the 
Central, and then I went to the National lines and worked there 
awhile. and back to the Central, and finally the Central was taken 
in by the National, and later on the Cuernavaca division; that was 
the last work I did after it got to be a division of the National lines. 

The Cuarrman. When was that; when you went back the last time 
to the Cuernavaca division ? 

Mr. GarpNer. Cuernavaca division—that was about 1908. 

The CHairmMan. Were you there when the Madero revolution oc- 
curred ? 

Mr. GaArpner. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Where were you then? 

Mr. Garpner. In the City of Mexico. 

The CHarrMANn. That was in 1911? | 

Mr. Garpner. In 1911 I was running a passenger train between 
the Balsas River and the City of Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Were you a railroad conductor? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you belong to your order? 

Mr. GARDNER. -Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What happened, if anything, to the Order of Rail- 
road Conductors in Mexico after the Madero revolution ? 

Mr. Garpner. Well, sir, they were discriminated against to such an 
extent that they could not stay. 

The CHarrMan. You had an order in the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, sir; we had a division there. 

The CuatrMAn. The headquarters were at Guadalajara? 

Mr. Garpner. In the City of Mexico. 

The CuairmMan. City of Mexico? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Who was the chief of that order there? 

Mr. GarpDNER. Well, there was different ones. 

The CHarrMan. I mean just before you came out? 

Mr. GarpneEr. I was. 

The CuHairMANn. You were? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; I was the chief there. 

The CuHarrmMan. Do you recall the issuing of a statement ad- 
dressed to the Order of Railroad Conductors in Mexico by one of 
their members about 1912 disbanding the order and telling them to 
get out of Mexico, that they were being so discriminated against ! 

Mr. Garpner. That was the 17th of April, 1912; we all got. 

The CuarrMan. The 17th of April, 1912? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did you quit of your own accord or because of 
circumstances compelling you to do so? 

Mr. Garpner. We were compelled to do so. 

The Cuarrman. Do you remember what was known as “La Gran 
Liga” among Mexicans? 

Mr. Garpner. “ La Gran Liga,” si, senor. 

- The Cuarrman. What was the watchword of “La Gran Liga,” 
if you know in Mexico? “ Mexico for the Mexicans”? 
r. GARDNER, “ Mexico for the Mexicans.” 

The CuatrMan. Supposed to be organized by Mexican railroad 

employees originally ? 
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Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And claiming to number about 25,000 members 
about the time you went out of there? 

Mr. GarRDNER. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That was my understanding. Do you know Jack 
Johnson ? 

Mr. GARDNER. I do. 

The Cuarmaxn. Who is he? 

Mr. Garpner. He is the ex-pugilist of the United States. 

The CuarrMan. He is “ex” now. Do you know where he is? 

Mr. Garpner. He was in Mexico when I left; I seen him every 
day. 

The CHarrmMan. In August of this year? 

Mr. GarRpNeERr. Yes, sir. : 

The CuairMan. He is the colored ex-champion ? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you know what his business is there? 

Mr. GarpNeER. Well, he is in the same business; holding bouts there 
for money. 

The CHarrMan. Did you ever see an advertisement in the Mexico 
papers or magazines along that line? [Handing a slip of paper to 
the witness. ] 

Mr. Garpner. No; I did not. 

The CuHarrMaANn. That is an advertisement of the Jack Johnson 
Land Co. You did not see that? 

Mr. Garpner. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. I will have this placed in the record at any rate. 
[Reading :] 

COLORED PEOPLE: You who are lynched, tortured, mobbed, persecuted, and 
discriminated against in the boasted “land of Liberty,” the United States. 


Own a home in Mexico where one man is as good as another and it is not your 
color that counts, but simply you. Write for particulars. 


JACK JOHNSON LAND Co., 
Mezico City, D. F., Mexico. 

No. 59 Donceles Street. 

The Cuarrman. This is taken from Gale’s Magazine, published as 
an advertisement in Gale’s Magazine, in the city of Mexico, recently. 

Mr. Garpner. That has come out recently. 

The CuHairman. Yes; that is, since you left there. 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. You say you have met Mr. Johnson? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir; I have seen him in the automobiles going 
around there, and I have seen him in the restaurants. 

The CuHarrman. Any particular instance occur there that called 
your attention to Mr. Johnson at any time? 

Mr. GarpNer. Yes, sir; there was. 

The CHarrMan. Where was it? 

Mr. Garpner. In Sanborn’s there; Sanborn’s restaurant; San- 
born’s café. 

The Cuarrman. What was it, Mr. Gardner ? 

Mr. Garpner. Well, he came in one afternoon—the Sanborn 
brothers are wholesale and retail druggists. 

The CuarrMANn. Who are they, Americans? 
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Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir: but they have attached to their drug store 
a restaurant business. There was.a lady in charge of it, and Jack 
Johnson came in there one afternoon and sat down in the middle of 
the room and she refused to wait on him. 

The Cuatrman. Who was she? 

Mr. Garpner. She was a Mrs. Thinguin. a Swedish name. 

The Cuarrman. Was she an American? 

Mr. Garpner. An American. 

The CHAIRMAN. And she refused to wait on him? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, sir; she refused to wait on him, and simply 
politely told him he would have to go somewheres else, and he in- 
formed her that he would come back later and raise a rough-house. 
I was working in the office upstairs, in the general offices, and the 
word went around the office that Jack Johnson was coming back in 
the afternoon to raise a rough-house, so we watched for him. About 
dark he came in with four or five Carrancista officers, all drunk, and 
sat down in the middle of the dining room and hammered on the 
table and ordered everything that was there, and, of course, other 
customers were there, the dining room crowded by this time, and 
everybody was interested; they were pushing and shoving around 
and made a great disturbance, and after they got what they wanted 
to eat they sent for Mr. Walter Sanborn, who was in charge, one of 
the brothers; there was two brothers. 

The Cuarrman. One of the owners? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. And he naturally would not come in, and 
they sent out two or three of those officers and they found him and 
made him come in and thev made him shake hands with Jack John- 
gon and apologize to him the best they could, and embrace him, and 
shook sombreros over his head, and they were all armed and drunk, 
and then Mr. Johnson brung in’his white lady and seated her and 
one or two others at the table, and they had a flash-light picture 
taken to prove that they were there. I stood by the door and watched 
the whole of it, and they got away with at least $1,000 worth of food 
and never paid for it. 

The CuarrMan. You say “they ”—who? 

Mr. Garvner. Well, the crowd. Jack Johnson, I think, offered to 
pav for what he got, you know, so they could not say that he alone 
did this. He was pretty cute. Not only that; they had a little street 
which is one and a half blocks from there lined full of soldiers ready 
to come in if anything was started. 

The CuarrMaNn. Well, something was started, wasn’t it? 

Mr. GARDNER. Yes, but there was no shot fired, you know. I do 
not remember the exact date, but that was about the 1st of July. 

Mr. Jackson. What year? 

Mr. Garpner. 1919. ; 

The CuarrMan. That was this incident which you have just re- 
lated ? ; 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir, because I left there on the 10th—left San- 
born and went to the American Club and it was just before I went 
over there. a 

The Cirairman. While you were on the Cuernavaca division oper- 
ating trains did you come in contact with the Mexican soldiers of 
either faction, Zapatistas or others? 

Mr. GARDNER. En day; I knew all of them. 
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The CHarrMan. Did you have any reason to know what their 
methods were in the treatment of girls or women? 

Mr. Garpner. Well, they didn’t treat them; they just took them 
wherever they got their hands on them; that was all. 

The CHarrman. Did you ever witness any incident of that kind - 
yourself? 

Mr. Garpner. I remember one very beautiful girl standing on one 
of the platforms between the coaches with a ticket in her hand, and 
one of them rode up and grabbed her by the wrist and took her off 
with him. 

The Cuarrman. Where did he take her? ) 

Mr. Garpner. He took her off down through the yard and ont 
into the brush. 

The Cuatrman. Any other witnesses besides yourself? 

Mr. Garver. There were two or three Zapatistas around there. 

The CHarrman. This was a Mexican girl, was it? 

Mr. Garpner. Oh, yes. 

The CuairmMan. What did the audience do or say, if anything? 

Mr. Garpner. Oh, they just laughed and hollered, they thought 
it was a good joke. 

The CuHarrMan. What are the general conditions in Mexico with 
reference to law and order or violence and disorder, do you know ? 

Mr. GarpDNER. Well, there doesn’t seem to be any law and order; 
they all do absolutely just as they please. Every general and every 
fellow that has any authority at all does just as he likes in the com- 
munity that he isin. There is no head to anything. 

The Cuarrman. Those conditions yet exist there? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir; and they are growing worse every day. 

The Cuarrman. The present so-called Government of Mexico is 
not then able to maintain order, according to your judgment; or does 
not desire to; or is not able to? 

Mr. Garpner. It seems to me that there is no government. 

The CHarrman, At the time that the railroad—American railroad 
conductors came out in April—April 17, 1912—were there any other 
railroad men there in Mexico? 

Mr. Garpner. There were a few officials left. - 

The CuHarrMan. Well, I mean before that had there been—were 
there American locomotive engineers? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes; they all left at the same time. 

The CHamman. All American railroad men employed by or on 
the national roads left at the same time? 

Mr. GarRDNER. Yes, sir; except a few division superintendents and 
officials; they stayed. 

The CuHarrMan. Was there any report made by your members to 
the organizations in the United States? 

Mr. Garpner. Oh, yes, yes; they have all the data. 

The CHArrMAN. You made official reports? 

Mr. GarRpDNER. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. At that time? 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Published in your official journals? l 

Mr. Garpner. Yes, sir; you could get that at Cedar Rapids; or 
Tommy Echols, he could furnish it, he was our chairman. 
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The Cuarrmay. Yes, sir. Personally I have had letters from Mr. 
Echols in my possession for 12 years, reports from him, a private 
Sa to myself from him aside from the official report which was 
made. 

Mr. Garpner. He is now in El Paso, I think his address is 1000 
Newman Street. I have not heard from him for some time. 

The CuatrMan. Well, we would be glad to look Mr. Echols up 
when we go to El Paso and have his evidence. Well, I thank you 
very much in the name of the committee, Mr. Gardner, for your 
testimony; it is very interesting. | 

At the desire of several witnesses, the committee will be now 
compelled to have an executive session, but we have subpeenas out for 
at least two witnesses whom we hope to have here in a very short 
time, and the session will be opened again if we secure their at- 
tendance; so I will have to ask you gentlemen to let us have the 
hall a little while now. I will say, at least for the benefit of the news- 
paper men, that executive sessions are held simply where the wit- 
nesses request it. The committee has no desire to hold executive 
sessions, but simply conforms to the witnesses’ wishes where there 
1S appareat some good reason. 

(Thereupon the newspaper men and the audience retired from the 
hall and the committee continued its hearings in executive session.) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. N. S. MORRISON. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson. Esq., clerk ot 
the subcommittee. duly authorized thereto.) 

The Cuarrmax. Where do you reside, Mr. Morrison? 

Mr. Morrison. San Antonio. 

The CuarrmMan. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Morrison. Newspaper reporter. 

The CHarrMan. For a local paper? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. In San Antonio? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You have been in attendance on these hearings 
since the committee came here? i 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. The information has come to the committee that 
there has been some newspaper story. or some story publicity for 
which has been sought, if not reflecting upon, at least tending to 
show some private or personal interests of one of the members of 
this committee in the matters under investigation. Do you know 
anything about it? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. I think that I sent that story out, 
probably on the International News wire. It was not though—when 
the story was sent out though it was not intended to reflect on any 
member of the committee. It was sent out more with the intention 
of showing how these hearings were bringing a retaliation from 
Mexico. The story was to the effect, as I remember it. that secret 
agents of the Mexican Government were investigating Senator Fall’s 
record in an attempt to prove that he had, at any rate, personal 
interests in Mexico, and that thev would attempt to prove that he 
had at one time been an attorney for Terrazas. 
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The Cuarrman. Did they mention what Terrazas—Gen. Luis Ter- 
razas, of Chihuahua? 

Mr. Morrison. No; I will tell you. I do not know much about the 
Terrazas excepting this was the man that was supposed to have been 
the owner of the Terrazas ranch. 

The Cuairman. That was Gen. Luis Terrazas ?- 

Mr. Morrison. Well, I don’t know. 

The CHARMAN. You sent the story out? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir; I sent the story out. 

The Cuarman. From whom did you obtain it? 

Mr. Morrison. I obtained it from Miss Smith, a reporter on the 
Evening News. 

The Cuairman. That is all you know about it? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. She told me the source and I supposed 
it was reliable. I asked her, as I remember now, if it was reliable, 
and she said it was. 

The CHairMan. She gave you the name of her informant? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. What was that name? 

Mr. Morrison. That was a Mr. Hall; I can not pronounce his first 
name, or I do not know how it is spelled. I understand he is the 
head of the Mexican bureau of the chamber of commerce here. 

The CHarrman. Of this city? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. Now that story was put on the wire, and 
later a notice was sent out from New York to kill the story. 

The Cuareman. I thank you very much. 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. This young lady whom you referred to as Miss 
Smith—Miss Genevieve Smith? 

Mr. Morrison. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Has she been in attendance on the committee? 

Mr. Morrison. No, sir. Well, I believe she has been in the audi- 
ence, but she has not been covering it. 


TESTIMONY OF GUILLERMO FRANKLIN HALL. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The Cuarrman. What is your name? 

Mr. Harr. Guillermo Franklin Hall. 

The CuarrmMan. Where do you reside, Mr. Hall? 

. Mr. Harr. San Antonio. 

The CuHarrMan. What is your business? 

Mr. HAL. I am director of the Mexican trade bureau of the cham- 
ber of commerce of this city. 

The Cuairman. Of San Antonio? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Mr. Hall, information has been imparted to the 
committee and one of the witness was called and made a statement 
with reference to a newspaper story con-erning in some way the 
supposed connection of one of the members of this committee with 
some interests in Mexico, rather possibly indicating that the mem- 
ber of the committee was by virtue of such former interests not im- 
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partial or not conducting an impartial hearing. Do you know any- 
thing about it? 

Mr. Harr. I do not know anything of the facts in the case. I did 
not know there was such a thing in the newspapers. 

The Cuarrman. Have you heard anything of such a report ? 

Mr. HALL. Not based on any knowledge, I heard it said that 

The CHarrMan. Be perfectly frank; we just want to clear the 
whole matter up, that is all. 

Mr. Haut. Yes. I heard it said that there was a possibility, or 
probability perhaps, that some of the committee might have some 
relations in Mexico. 

The Cuairman. Referring to myself? 

Mr. HALL. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The chairman of the committee? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. | 

The CHarrMan. Did you im art that information to anyone? 

Mr. Hau. I asked if the arnan of this committee—I asked 
different people different times, if the chairman of this committee 
had property interests or any of the members of the committee had 
property interests—that was what I was asking for, particularly— 
ın Mexico. 

The Cmarrmax. You say you have asked if they had? 

_ Mr. Har. I have asked if they had. 

' The Cuarmman. What information did you obtain from them 
upon that subject? 

Mr. Harr. I have not obtained any information that they did 
have any property interests in Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. Well, now, in this particular matter did you im- 
part such information as you had received or that you said you had 
received to anyone else? 

Mr. Harr. I said that I had no positive information of the fact, 
but that I believed it was entirely possible that some of the members 
of this committee might have had in the past and perhaps still some 
relations with big business in Mexico or some relations with refer- 
ence to property interests there, hly I did not know. I had no TARIS 
in the case; I stated that thorou 

The CHamman. To whom di a0 make this statement ? 

Mr. Hatt. I do not remember. 

The CHamman. Did you have a conversation with Miss Smith, of 
this city? 

aT Harr. Yes. I have had several conversations with Miss 
Smit . 

The Cuarrman. Upon that subject? 

Mr. Har. She is a reporter, I believe, upon one of the papers; 
yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Newspaper? 

Mr. Haut. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You had a conversation with her upon this sub- 

ject? 
i Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know what, if anything—what use she 
made of the information which you gave her or the statement which 
you made to her? 
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The CnarrmMan. You do not know what she did or attempted to 
do with that information which she thought she had or acting upon 
any conversation which she might have had with you with a E 
to this matter? 

Mr. Harr. No; because I did not see in the paper anything that 
she wrote with reference to it, and I do not know of any particular 
conversation with her. These reporters are in my office every day. 
Anything that mappen they come to see me and ask my opinion 

about things, and frequently give it. I told them that I did not 
know anything about the facts back of this thing. 

The Ce Well, what was the source of your information 
which caused you to investigate or ask questions or attempt to im- 
part information to others upon the subject? From whom did you 
obtain any information? 

Mr. Haut. I did not—if you will pardon my calling in question 
the form of your question. | | 
The Cuarrman. Well, I may have incorrectly framed the ques- 
tion. 

Mr. Hat. I did not attempt to impart any information to any- 
body on the subject. : 

The CHarrMan. Well you testified — 

Mr. Harr. But I had heard that the chairman of this committee 
was formerly connected in some way with the Terrazas interests in 
Chihuahua. 

The CHarrman. Where did you hear that? 

Mr. Harr. Oh, that was—that would be hard for me to tell. It is 
a part of so many things that I had heard with reference to Mexico 
and things in Mexico that it would be impossible to segregate it. 

The CuHarrMan. It must have made some impression upon your 
mind, because you sought information along that line, and then you 
repeated to others something that vou had heard along that line. _ 

Mr. Harr. Well; I had in mind times back in Diaz’s administra- 
tion, when Enrique Creel, he was part of the group that ran things in 
Mexico, and I remembered something of the Terrazas interests dur- 
ing the time I lived in El Paso. 

he CxHarrmMan. You have reference to Gen. Luis Terrazas of 
Chihuahua? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. | 

The CuarrMan. The father-in-law of Mr. Creel? 

Mr. HarL. Yes, sir. And I had reference to some things that prob- 
ably have come from my residence of longer and shorter intervals 
at El Paso at different times. | 

The CHarrMAN. You knew that Gen. Terrazas had lived for a time 
in a residence in El Paso known as my house? 

Mr. HarL. I did not know that detail. 

The CHarrman. You did not? 

Mr. Hat. No, sir. 

The CuHamman. Well, it is a fact. I supposed that from. your 
stating that you had resided in El Paso that possibly you were fa- 
miliar with it. i 

Mr. Harr. Not for any length of time at any one time. 
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The Cuarrsan. Well, what did you learn or what excited your 
interest in my activities, or supposed activities in Mexico, what did 
you learn during your residence in El Paso with reference to it! 

Mr. Harr. I did not learn, as I tell you again, I had no informa- 
tion, and I have stated to nobody that I had information. I stated 
simply that in line with a good deal of things that are coming up 
at the present time, we have to keep our heads on them carefully and 
see if there is any possibility of animus on anybody’s part on both 
sides of the line. 

The Cuarrman. And from your information you had some im- 
pression that there might be~some animus in the mind of the chair- 
man of this committee? 

Mr. Hat. I did. 

The Cuairman. Now, what information was it lead up to that? 

Mr. Hart. Not from any information. Well, coming back to that 
again, I have stated frankly now. as T stated then, I have never had 
any information, I never stated I had any information, but in try- 
ing to account for a lot of things and a lot of propaganda—pardon 
me the word, not with reference to yourselves, sir, but with reference 
to the press ‘of this country against our neighbors, I expected also 
that it might very likely be true that some of the things that were 
ascribed to the chairman of this committee ought not to be ascribed 
to him, and not inferred on the part of certain newspapers who 
asta certain things and gave them certain coloring, it might 

e possible that things were exaggerated, but that— 

The Cuarrman. To whom did you make that statement that things 
might be exaggerated which had been circulated or repeated with 
reference to myself, or any animus of the chairman? 

Mr. Harr. I do not remember, sir. I have had so many conversa- 
tions on that subject here, you can readily understand that there is 
not a day passes that somebody does not catch me on the street or 
come to my office and ask me for things. 

The CrrarrmMan. Do you know any of the Mexican secret service 
men in this country ? 

Mr. Hatz. No, sir; not a one. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you know the Mexican consul here? 

Mr. Haru. Yes, sir. 

The Crarrman. Did you state to Miss Smith that the Mexican 
secret service men were investigating the chairman of this com- 
mittee? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir 

The CHAIRMAN. You did not make any such statment to her? 

Mr. Har. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. Made no such statement? 

Mr. Haru. Absolutely not. 

The Cuarrman. You are an American citizen, of course? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

The CHArRMAN. Where were you born? 

Mr. Hart. Grand Rapids, Mich. | 

The CHarrman. I notice that—the reason I asked the question—I 
suppored you were an American citizen, but I notice that you spell 
your name Guillermo, which is the Mexican for William? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir; but that happens because I spent my early 
boyhood in Spain. 
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The Cuarrman. And you were connected with-the Mexican trade 
committee of the Chamber of Commerce? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir; I am the director of the Mexican trade bureau 
for the Chamber of Commerce. 

The CHarrman. Are you connected in any publicity work along 
that line? 

Mr. Harr. Certainly; we are trying to further our business inter- 
ests with Mexico. 

The CHairMAn. That is the purpose of the Mexican trade com- 
- mittee? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir; that is the purpose of the Mexican Trade Bu- 
reau. 

The Cuarrman. It was to further American trade relations with 
Mexico? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is the business which you are engaged in? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Are you receiving remuneration for your services‘ 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. Then, as I understand you, whatever you may 
have said with reference to the possible bias or prejudice of any mem- 
ber of the committee, particularly the chairman of the committee, it 
has been merely in a casual conversation ? 

Mr. HarL. Absolutely. 

The Cuairman. Based simply upon rumor and conversation ? 

Mr. Harr. Absolutely. No foundation further than that. I am 
perfectly willing to go on record as saying that I have at no time had 
any positive information on that subject and I have no animus 
against the chairman of this committee or any member of it. The 
only purpose that I have had at any time has been a sincere desire 
to do my—to use my influence as far as possible to get my fellow 
citizens to think straight on international lines. 

The CuarrmMan. You are aware of the fact, which is public history, 
that this committee is proceeding under instructions from the Senate 
of the United States, and that this subcommittee conducting these 
hearings is composed of three members of the Foreign Relations 
Committee of the United States Senate? 

Mr. Hat. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMAN. You have knowledge of that fact? 

Mr. HarL. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. And you have, also at least read in the press, if 
you have not gleaned from the Congressional Record, that the com- 
ee was appointed by a resolution offered by Senator King, of 
Utah 

Mr. Harr. That was a detail that I did not know, or, if I did, I 
had forgotten it. 

The Cuarrman. You had your attention called to the fact, through 
reading the Congressional Record or otherwise, that the resolution— 
that portion of the resolution directing the committee to report to 
the Senate its recommendations as to what, if anything, the United 
States Congress should do with reference to Mexican matters, was 
adopted in the open Senate, by unanimous vote, upon a motion offered 
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by Senator Ashurst, of Arizona, a colleague of Senator Smith, who is 
a member of this committee. 

Mr. HarL. Of that detail I did not know. 

The CHarrMayn. It is a matter of record. 

Mr. Harr. I do not read the Congressional Record—I am too 
busy. 

The Cuairman. You read the papers, however? 

Mr. Haut. Naturally; yes, sir. I knew that this committee was— 
to put it into definite shape—that this committee was named by the 
as States Senate to take testimony and investigate Mexican 
affairs. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with the precedure in the Senate 
and Congress of the United States with reference to resolutions 
authorizing or directing committees to make investigations in behalf 
of Congress? 

Mr. Harz, No, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. You have not had your attention called to the 
fact, either through the newspapers or otherwise, that this resolu- 
tion was reported out of the Senate committee, after being referred 
to it by the Senate, by a unanimous vote of all the membership of 
that committee, and was unanimously adopted by the Senate of the 
United States, with the amendment offered by Senator Ashurst, 
also unanimously adopted, broadening the scope very materiallv 
of the inquiry, and demanding that the committee themselves should 
make a report with recommendations with reference to what the 
United States should do? 

Mr. HarL. I did not know of it being unanimous, or about the 
amendment, but I knew that they were empowered to make such 
investigation. 

The Cuarrman. And directed to make such recommendations? 

Mr. Hatt. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. You know the politics of Senator Ashurst, of 
Arizona ? 

Mr. Har. Not a bit. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know the politics of Senator King. of 
Utah ? 

Mr. HarL. No, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Do you know the politics of Senator Smith of 
Arizona ? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know my politics? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir. Oh, yes; I have heard that you were a Repub- 
lican. 

The CHarrMan. Correct, sir. Have you had your attention called 
to official statements in the nature of a report by this committee and 
published statements made officially that this committe is cooperating 
with the State Department of the United States? 

Mr. Hat. I have seen that statement made; yes, sir. 

The Cunammax. Do you know the politics of the head of the State 
Department of the United States? 

Mr. Hatt. I have not been able to make that out. 

The CHartrMAN. Do you know that instructions have been issued 
by the Treasury Department of the United States to the agents of 
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the Treasury Department along the border to cooperate in every way, 
even to the extent of submitting all their books and records to this 
committee ? 

Mr. Hatz. I did not know that. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know that officials of the Department of 
Justice, engaged in work along the border, who have been represent- 
ing this Government for many years. have been furloughed and as- 
signed for service to this committee? 

Mr. Harr. I did not know that until your arrival here. 

The Cuarrman. Has your attention been called to the fact that 
the War Department of the United States has assigned for service 
to this committee one of its intelligence officers, who is m company 
with this committee wherever they go, assisting them ? 

Mr. Haut. I did not know that. 

The Cuarrman, I will introduce you to Capt. Hyde, who sits at 
the end of the table there, Mr. Hall, who was assigned to us by the 
War Department. Do you know Capt. Hanson? 

Mr. Harv. I have not had that pleasure. I saw him at the banquet 
last. night and had him pointed out to me. 

The CHairMAN. Do you know he is a captain of the Texas 
Rangers? 

Mr. Harr. I knew through the newspapers or I read in the news- 
papers that he had been assigned to the service of this committee by 
the governor of this State. ` 

The CHairMANn. By the governor of this State? 

Mr. Harr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmax. Then you at least have some information which 
would—unless contradicted—which would tend to satisfy you that 
the committee is cooperating with the State of Texas and also with 
the national administration at Washington ? 

Mr. Harr. Absolutely. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Hall, where did you live in Mexico? 

Mr. HarL. I lived in Guadalajara, Mexico. 

The CuatrMan. Did you live in the northern part of the Republic 
at any time? 

Mr. HarL. No. 

The CHairmMaAn. So you are not. personally familiar with any activ- 
ities which I might have been engaged in in Chihuahua or Sonora or 
the northern States? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir. 

. The Cuarrman. Were you in Mexico in 1883? 

Mr. Hau. No, sir. 

The Cnarrman. Then you would not be familiar with any activ- 
ities of mine in that year 1u the State of Zacatecas, in the event I was 
engaged in such activities? 

Mr. Hatt. No, sir. 

The CuairMayn. I think that is all, Mr. Hall. Very much obliged 
to you, sir, in assisting us to clear up the matter. 

(Thereupon, at 1.05 o’clock p. m., the committee recessed until 2 
o’clock of the same day.) 
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AFTER RECESS, 
TESTIMONY OF MISS GENEVIEVE SMITH. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq.. clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized.) 

The CramMmayx. Miss Smith, where do you live? 

Miss Smitu. In San Antonio. 

The Crair man. What is vour occupation? 

Miss Svirn. Newspaper reporter. 

The Cusimas. Do you know Mr. Guillermo Hall 

Miss Smitu. I do. 

The Cuamman. Have you had any conversation with him within 
the last few days with reference to any member of this committee? 

Miss Smiru. Yes; about a week or 10 days ago; I don’t remember 
the date exactly. 

The CHatrman. Were vou interested in the conversation as a 
reporter ? 

Miss Smitu. Yes; certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just let us have the general purport of that con- 
versation, if you please. 

Miss Smitru. As you probably know, I go to the chamber of com- 
merce, where Mr. Hall’s office is. I seehim daily. Frequently he gives 
me tips, as we call it in our profession; that is, hints as to where I can 
get a story. One day. in speaking of the coming hearing, he men- 
tioned the facts that he had been told that Mexico was making an 
investigation of your—of Senator Fall. He said further that he 
had heen told that he had been connected with the Terrazas inter- 
ests in Mexico, and I think the conversation stopped there and I 
went away thinking about it. Oh, yes: he gave me the names of 
several people in this city who are Mexicans, because his work 
keeps him closely in touch with the Mexicans; he gave me the names 
of several people. and later I went to the library and read the story 
of the Terrazas family, and then I came back with the Litera 
Digest of the date of November 8, which carries this storv. and 
asked Mr. Hall if that was the family he referred to and he said 
yes. and we had a little conversation about it there; I think about the 
same information as given 

The CHatrmMan. Did you take the information which you ob- 
trined in this way to anv one else here? 

Miss Situ. I discussed it with Mr. Morrison, on the paper; he 
si covering this hearing. I told him because he was covering the 
rearing. 

The CratrmMan. Mr. Morrison prepared the newspaper story on it? 

Miss SmīTH. A very short one. 

The Crrarrman. Whom did Mr. Hall tell you to interview here 
with reference to this? 

Miss Smrti. Well, he said the Mexican consul, Consul Gonzales de 
la Mata. would probably know more about it, and he gave me the 
name of Mr. Gonzales—Mr. Roque Gonzales—a former citizen of 
Mexico, who is now in San Antonio, and one or two other names I 
don’t remember. There was one who is an agent, I think, for Villa; 
he said he would be unfriendly to the Carranza interests and he 


might. have something about it. ` 
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The Carman. Something about my connection? l 

Miss Smiru. About the investigation of Mexico. Then I said—I 
asked him if he knew whether the vice consul was from Chihuahua, 
the State in which this Terrazas family resided, and he didn’t 
know; but I was under the impression the vice consul was from 
Chihuahua. I believe he also said Mr. Beltran, ex-consul in San 
Antonio, might know something about it. Later I talked to the 
consul and vice consul about it. | 

The Cuairman, Did you get any information from them? 

Miss Smiru. The vice consul said, when I asked him, it was pos- 
sible—when I asked him that Mexico was making an investigation 
he said, “ Possibly.” I said, “ Do you think that Mexico would 
likely launch a counterpropaganda?” and the cousnl said, “ Pos- 
sibly.” I asked him if he knew anything about it and he said, “ We 
are not in touch with Mexican politics,” and he shrugged his 
shoulders. 

The CHairMan. Mr. Hall told you that the Mexicans were investi- 
gating; did he say who—whether Secret Service men or agents? 

Miss Smirn. He said agents of Mexico. 

The CHarrmMan. Agents? 

Miss SmitH. That is the impression I got. Whether he said 
Secret Service agents I couldn’t positively swear, but that was the 
impression I got. 

The CHairMan. He was giving you a tip? 

Miss SmirH. A tip. 

The CHarrmMan. Did you ask him for it, or how did he happen to 
give it to you? 

Miss Shir. I have known Mr. Hall ever since he has been in the 
chamber of commerce and he frequently gives me tips. He fre- 
quently gives me tips, because I go over there daily and follow 
them up; sometimes he gives me very good stories. | 

The CHarrMAN. Have you had any conversation with Mr. Hall as 
to what would be his course in the event there was any trouble be- 
tween this country and Mexico? j 

Miss S{mrre. No; I have not. 

The CHarmman. He has not told you what would likely be his 
course in the event there was any trouble between this country and 
Mexico? 

Miss Smirn. No: he has not told me what his course would be. 

The CHarrMan. Do vou know Mr. Hall’s wife? 

Miss Snurru. I do not; I know him only in a business way. 

The CHarrmMan. Were vou present at any time when Mr. Hall 
made anv public speech with reference to Mexico? 

Miss Surrn. I heard him make one public speech at the Rotary 
Club. and I have heard him express himself privately sometimes. 

p CHAIRMAN. I won’t ask vou how he expressed himself pri- 
vately. 

bah SmrrH. It has been the same, Senator Fall, as it has been in 
public. 

The CHarraan. Do vou know any occasion upon which Mr. Hall, 
in ine interests of the chamber of commerce. sought to go to Mex- 
jco? 

Miss S{mıru. In the interests of the chamber of commerce? 
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The CHarrman. Or otherwise in trade relations? 

Miss SmitTu. He went once last year as official interpreter for the 
Mexican trade trip, and he has planned to go this year for a similar 
trade trip. 

The Chamari Do you know anything about his passport arrange- 
ments < 

Miss Situ. I do not. 

The Cuairman. You know the Mexican consul here, and the 
Mexican vice consul ? 

Miss Smiru. Yes; I go there almost daily, too. I frequently have 
apphed to Mr. Hall for information because he is a linguist, and 
h was very well acquainted with the Mexican consul, because their 
business interests are similar, and he has frequently helped me in 
stories. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you ever been referred by the Mexican con- 
sul to Mr. Hall for verification of a story ? 

Miss Smrru. I think on minor things once or twice. I remember 
one time the Mexican consul was about to give me a message that 
had come from the Mexican Government, a message of greeting: I 
think it was in anticipation of the proposed trade trip. I believe he 
referred me to Mr. Hall because he had sent it to him—in little minor 
affairs like that. 

The CuarrMan. On any trip which you have made, or any visit 
that you have made to the Mexican consul, or any interview with 
the Mexican consul, have you secured any documentary—any docu- 
ments from the consulate, of any kind or character? 

Miss Sairu. Frequently I get written interpretations of official 
messages: I mean, press messages, from the Mexican Embassy in 
Washington. 

The Cuairman. I call your attention specifically to one pamphlet; 
have vou ever seen the pamphlet “ The Conspiracy Against Mex- 
ico” ? 

Miss Smrru. I have seen a pamphlet called “ Intervention in Mex- 
ico.” by Arthur Thomson. I believe “ Intervention in Mexico” is 
the title. 

The CuarrMan. Isn’t it “The Conspiracy Against Mexico”: are 
you positive? 

Miss Suirru. “ Intervention in Mexico.” 

The CuHairman. We have a copy of it here. 

Miss Smutn. I know the cover very well; it is that of a clawlike 
hand extending over the book. 

The CramrMAN. Yes; extending over the picture of Mexico. 

Miss Suiru. And I know the author is Arthur Thomson. 

The Cuatrman. Arthur Thomson. Where did you see that? 

Miss Suiru. I saw it first in Mr. Hall’s office. 

The CarrMan. In Mr. Hall’s office? 

Miss Smr. He handed me a copy of it, saying it was Bolsheviki 
literature. 

The Cuatrman. Did he tell you where he had obtained it? 

‘Miss Smirx. Yes; he said he had obtained it from the consul, 
De la Mata: he had given it to him to read over and to pass his 
opinion upon. ; 

The CHatrman. Did you have any conversation with the consul 


about it ? 
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Miss Situ. I had a conversation with the vice consul because 

the consul was absent. 

The Cuarrman. What did you learn from him, if anything, with 
reference to this pamphlet? 

Miss Smiru. Before I had the conversation with the vice consul 
I knew the story; virtnally, I learned it from Mr. Hall, and the 
vice consul corroborated the story—do you want me to tell that? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. | 

Miss Smiru. He said several copies of this, a package, had been 
received at the consulate from an unknown address. That interested 
me because I thought that sounded rather unusual for books to be 
coming from an unknown address, and I asked him how they came, 
and he said by express. I didn’t say anything further about that. 
He said these books had come by express from an unknown address 
and that the consul had given one to Mr. Hall to read over, be- 
cause the consul does not read English, they were printed in English, 
and so Mr. Hall read it over and told him, the consul, that it-was 
Bolsheviki literature, to have nothing to do with it. Vice consul 
Marshal] told me that he understood he had followed his advice 
and hadn’t distributed any of the literature. I asked him for a 
book, because we had gotten in a telegraph story, and he didn’t 
give it to me because he said he didn’t have any authority, since 
the matter was in the consul’s hands. 

The CHarrMANn. You didn’t yourself trace it up through the ex- 
press office to ascertain really where it came from ? 

Miss Smiru. I asked a man who was with the express company 
if it were possible that package came from an unknown address, 
and he said it might be possible, but wasn’t probable because there 
was carbon copies of the bills of lading, I believe he said, made of 
every package sent out, and that the address of the sender was pasted 
on the wrapping. He said now this might have been torn off, 
but it ts not very probable. 

The CuarrMan. Will you examine this pamphlet and see whether 
you can identify it, or whether you have ever seen one like it be- 
fore? [Handing witness a pamphlet. ] 

Have you got a copy, Mr. Jackson, of the previous hearings of 
this committee in which this matter is referred to—have you a copy 
of the part there? 

Fant ACKSON. I can go through my baggage and see—I have part 
of this. 

The Cmamman. Does that part include the report that was made 
by this committee to the President of the United States? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; I have that. 

The Crarrman. You have that? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; I have it. 

The CrarrMan. Let me have a copy. 

_Is that similar to the document which you-—— : 

Miss Smrru. The cover is exactly the same; however, I was under 
the impresion it was called “Intervention in Mexico,” the author 
is the same—I was looking for some of the passages I have dis- 
cussed, to see if the subject matter is the same. 
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The CHARMAN. The subject matter is the same. Was your at- 
tention called at that time that you read it over to any paragraphs 
im which occurred the names of Secretary Lane—— 

Miss Smiru. No. 

The Cuarrman. Of the Department of the Interior, or the Presi- 
dent of the United States, or did you read it carefully? 

Miss Smitn. I did not read it carefully, because the copy that was 
handed to me was lost, and the other time I merely glanced over it 
with the consul in discussing it. At the time that matter came up, 
Senator Fall, I paid attention to certain passages that had been 
pointed out through the press, that you had called attention to. 

The Crarman. In reference to the soviet ? 

Miss Smiru. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. A comparison between the constitution of Mexico 
and the soviet government ? 

Miss Smirnu. I remember that the paragraph said in the subject 
matter that Mexico, next to Russia, had made the greatest progress 
in soviet government. 

The CHarrMaAn. You recognize the paragraph? 

Miss Sura. Yes; that was one of the paragraphs. 

The CuarrMan. Was that the document that I was calling your 
attention to, which attracted your attention, you verified? 

Miss SmitH. That’s what I wanted to do—was to verify it. I had 
your paragraphs, and I tried to verify it afterwards. 

The CuairMan. Your attention at that time wasn’t called to the 
statement that occurs on page 24, of this paragraph— 

Meanwhile, Franklin K. Lane and his associates on the American-Mexican 
Joint Commission were attempting to browbeat the Mexicans into yielding the 
guarantees demanded by the Rockefellers, the Guggenheims, the Dodges, and 
the Dohenys. Although in explaining the expedition the President had de- 
clared that the troops would not be used in the interest of “American owners 
of Mexican properties ” ‘so long s sane and honorable men are in control of 
the Government ;” and the public statement of Lane, issued at the end of Novem- 
ber (1916), after a long interview with the President, was nothing more nor Jess 
than an acknowledgment that the troops were being held in Mexico for that 
purpose and for no other, and a threat that they would remain there until 
an agreement was reached regarding such little matters as oil and mining 
taxes. 

Miss Smrrn. No; it was not. 

The CHatrrMan. You didn’t have vour attention directed by Mr. 
Hall or any one else to the paragraph on page 23: “The present 
administration’s actions are well known. One day President Wilson 
is for a thing and the next he changes;” then quotes from his Indian- 
apolis speech, and then from his note to Carranza of June 2, 1915. 
You didn’t have your attention called to that? 

Miss Smitu. I think that was one of the paragraphs that you had 
called attention to in the press. 

The CHarrman. In that way, at least, you identify this document 
as identical to the one which was handed you by Mr. Hall, and 
which he told the Mexican consul was bolsheviki literature? Did 
you, in noticing the statement that you say attracted your attention. 
as coming from myself as chairman of the committee with reference 
to this article, did you notice any statement as to how it was being 
disseminated ? 

Miss Smirn. Yes. 
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The CuarrMan. You learned it from the statement which the press 
published from myself; you learned it was being disseminated 
through the Mexican consuls and Mexican ambassador at Wash- 
ington, and that this committee had received from the Mexican am- 
bassador at Washington? 

Miss Smiru. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Did you at that time have your attention called to 
the author of this document by Capt. Hanson, investigator for this 
committee? 

The CuHarrMan. No: I read the story. The matter rested for sev- 
eral days until Mr. Hall asked me for a copy of my story. 

The CHarrman. Mr. Hall asked you for a copy of your story? 

Miss Smiru. Yes. 

The CuHarrman. What became of that story? 

Miss Smiru. That copy that I gave him? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Miss SmitH. I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman. The original—what did you do with that story ? 

Miss Smirn. We killed that copy; it was destroyed, I suppose, but 
it came out in the story virtually as I wrote it. 

The CHarrman. I find it in the report that has not been printed, a 
copy of the letter of the author, but I was under the impression that 
there had been, and consequently you would have noticed it possibly. 
I may say, for the information of the public, that the author wrote 
that he had disposed of 5,000 copies F it to the Mexican consul at 
San Francisco for distribution, and if they could secure more money 
from the Government he would furnish additional copies of the docu- 
ment, which Mr. Hall pronounces Bolsheviki. literature. 

I thank you for your information. 

Miss Smıru. You are quite welcome. 

The CHarrMan. You may place this telegram in the record, and 
also the answer: 

Mexico, D. F., January 16, 1920. 


Senator ALBERT B. FALL, 
San Antonio, Tez.: 


I acknowledge receipt of your telegram of yesterday, and am very sorry that 
you have not taken my. telegram in the sense and spirit in which it was sent; 
that is to say, a really sincere and candid invitation that you would visit and 
see our country. Your telegram declining my invitation is nevertheless the 
most illuminating document that could have been written, since it gives us the 
opportunity of knowing the purpose of the investigation that you are carrying 
on. The fact is that the Government of Mexico could not invite you to come 
and have conferences witb the rebels, but we invited you to travel and see the 
country; and I can assure you that there is not a railway line here you could 
not go in a special car under the protection of our troops, if you consider 
essential, to know what the opinion is of such and such a group of rebels; and 
if you think that the best way of ascertaining the real conditions of our country 
is to listen to reports instead of really and actually seeing the way the nation 
is living and working, I do not think I can be useful to you. 

I do not think that, being as you are a man of very independent criterion, 
that you would not be able to see the truth even though you were our guest. 
I am very sorry that I can not accept your invitation to go to San Antonio, 
and, in fact, I do not see any purpose to my trip, since my opinion has been 
perfectly consistent on the point that the investigation that the Senate is 
carrying on is contrary to the international principles and to the respect 
due to the sovereignty of my country. I welcome the opportunity you have 
given me to change a few words and of knowing the true object of the in- 
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vestigation. Hoping to meet you personally some time in the future, I am most 


cordially, yours, 
LUIS CABRERA. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., January 17, 1920. 


Hon. Luts CABRERA, 
Merico City, D. F. 

Your telegram of the 16th. I note your opinion has been “ perfectly con- 
sistent that the investigntion that my commitee is carrying on is contrary to 
international principles and to the respect due to the sovereignty of your 
country.” 

I am surprised, in view of this :tatement, that you should have invited me 
to carry on this investigation in your country when you declare it contrars 
to international law that I should conduct it under orders from my own Gov- 
ernment in my own country. 

In suggesting that I may think that the best way of ascertaining the real 
conditions of your country is to listen to reports instead of actually seeing 
the way the nation is living, I may state to you that there are more than 
200,000 former citizens of your country now under the protection of the Ameri- 
can flag because of actions of yourself and associates, and through whom I think 
it possible to secure a fairly accurate picture of some, at least, of the condi- 
tions existing in Mexico. I may further call your attention to the fact that 
40,600 Americans, formerly developing the farming resources of Mexico. build- 
ing railroads, opening mines, constructing irrigation and power plants and 
building electric tramways and representing American investments approximiat- 
ing a total of 50 per cent of the entire tax-paying and révenue-producing wealth 
of Mexico, who have been driven out of your country, are now in the United 
States, many of them poverty stricken and are now requesting of the repre- 
sentatives of the American Congress a hearing as to the true conditions in 
Mexico resulting in the unfortunate situation in which these Americans find 
themselves. 

I can see no impropriety, inconsistency, nor violation of national comity or 
international law in an investigation being carried on among these people as 
throwing light upon the conditions which now surround them and which may or 
inay not be accentuated in Mexico itself. 

You suggest that there is not a railway line in Mexico upon which I could not 
go in a special car under the protection of your troops. I have been familiar 
with Mexico since 1883, and until recent years, even prior to the construction of 
many of your railways, felt no suggestion of peril or danger to whatsoever 
remote districts my business might carry me in the Republic of Mexico. I 
regret that conditions now necessitate assurance of protection through armed 
forces in those traveling even as your guest upon your railways in Mexico. 

I reciprocate your expressed wish that at some future time we may again 


meet personally. 
A. B. Fate. 
The CuHairMAN. Mr. Secretary, swear me as a witness. 


; l TESTIMONY OF SENATOR ALBERT B. FALL. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized.) 

Senator FALL. I am going to make a statement for the record and 
for the public; I am going to break the silence of eight years. From 
time to time my colleagues and friends have insisted that I should 
make public a statement as to my interests in Mexico, rumors con- 
cerning which have been constantly circulated by Mexican propa- 
gandists and those possibly sincere or otherwise, knowing or unwit- 
tingly assisting in the circulation of such propaganda. 

I went to Mexico in 1883; I went on horseback through eight States 
of the Republic. I located at Nieves, in the State of Zacatecas, 
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about 60 miles from the station of Cafioncitos on the Mexican Cen- 
tral Road. I became interested in mining at Nieves. My associate 
in some of the mining interests was Don Jesus Peñeri, a member at 
that time of the Mexican Congress. I was a practical miner, a 
timber man—I educated certain of my Mexican laborers in timber- 
ing mines under the American system of mining; I worked with my 
hands with them; I had 600 men, Mexicans, the majority of whom 
I paid 123 cents a day. Mexican money, and the highest paid labor 
at that time—picadero? received 50 cents a day. Mexican money; 
they boarded themselves. I quit Mexico in 1906, and I had for 
the company’s control, under my charge, 8,000 men on my pay roll, 
the maximum wage paid to either. if my recollection serves me, was 
$1.50—from that to $s or $6, and $7 per day, for Mexican labor. 

I never had a concession of any kind in, my life in Mexico, and 
knew nothing about concessions, except that in agreeing to erect 
public smelters or reduction works where ore might be treated for 
the Republic—for the public as well as for our private enterprises—I 
had agreements with the Mexican authorities in more than one in- 
stance that machinery for such purposes might be introduced into 
Mexico free of import duty, and in eacli instance a bond was re- 
quired of me that I should faithfully perform my portion of the 
contract, and the prices for which ores were to be reduced or han- 
dled were fixed by the Mexican Government—the, maximum price. 
I was interested in Mexico from 1883, in a greater or less degree, 
until July 12, 1906. In the latter years my interests consisted en- 
tirely of stock interests in American conipanies only, one the Sierra 
Madre Land & Lumber Co., owning and controlling some 2,217,000 
acres principally in the State of Chihuahua; in certain railroad com- 
panies being developed in connection with the lumber companies 
and mines: in certain large mining companies which invested very 
heavily in Mexico. The nucleus of the mining companies were the 
mines which myself and an old Texan, my partner. located our- 
selves—found, discovered in Mexico in two or three different places 
in the Sierra Madres. I spent a great deal of time, both alone and 
in company with this partner, camping out, prospecting, and mining 
throughout the Sierra Madres along the line of Sonora and Chi- 
huahua. I assisted in organizing some large companies and merged 
my industrial interests with them, took stock for my interest and 
holdings. I became, of course, well acquainted with the Mexicans 
in the Republic. I went there during the administration of Gon- 
zales as President. I knew Mr. Diaz personally very well, and am 
proud to say that I had his friendship and his very material as- 
sistance in the various enterprises with which I was connected. 

Of course I knew the prominent Mexicans, and I was in camp 
with and associated with the men who worked for the companies 
which I had control of, and came in contact with the Mexican 
worker or peon or laborer, and knew him as very few Mexicans of 
the higher class ever knew the Mexican lower class, or peon, or 
pelado. In July, 1906, I several my connection with every company 
or interest which I had in Mexico except that I retained a personal 
power of attorney for my partner, who had a great many million 
dollars invested there, and who was to me much more than a business 
associate or partner. In 1907 and 1908 this partner became very 
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deeply involved in Mexico, largely through indorsements for the 
companies in which we had been jointly interested. His health 
was very bad, he was compelled to leave the United States and take 
a sea Voyage to Japan, and all his property was deeply involved. and 
I arose from a sick bed and went down to take charge of his busi- 
ness, without remuneration, for the purpose of saving somethin = 
the business for his family of little children. He died shortly a 
wards, In winding up his business affairs I became personally it in- 
terested in certain mining claims in the district of Jesus Maria de 
Ocampo in the State of Chihuahua. I disposed of those interests 
for his account and mine and that of a large number of Mexican 
creditors, to an American syndicate, and formed what is known as 
the Sierra Mines Co. (Ltd.). So, disposing of my interests I 
received $75,000, par value of the stock of the company. I vet 
have that stock in my possession. That is my only interest in Mexico 
of any kind or character. 

In my operations in Chihuahua I became very well acquainted with 
Gen. Luis Terrazas. who was the war gener al of that State. the man 
who had driven Maximilian out of the State and who had enabled 
Benito Juarez to make headway against the French when Juarez was 
a fugitive in El Paso, Tex. I have always been proud of the 
acquaintance and friendship with Gen. Terrazas. After the battle 
of Chihuahua, when Mercado was driven from that State, came 
through Ojinaga and took refuge with his soldiers in this State, I 
received from Gen. Luis Terrazas, who came out through Ojinaga 
with Mercado, a telegram asking me to meet him in the city of El 
Paso. I did so, and would have gone to meet him under any cir- 
cumstances. He spoke to me of conditions in Mexico and particu- 
larly of the incarceration of his son, Luis, Chico, as I know him and 
had known for 20 years or more, by Villa; that Villa was demanding 
$500,000 ransom for him, and asked me to assist if possible in secur- 
ing his release. He had some business disagreements with an Ameri- 
can in E] Paso touching a cattle contract, and at the same time a suit 
was brought against him there for a large amount, I think $185,000. 
He asked me to assist in the settlement of that suit. I did so, paymg 
to the American, I think, $26,000 in full settlement, and taking his 
receipts in favor of Gen. Terrazas for that amount. I was never the 
attorney for Gen. Terrazas; I was never interested with him in any 
business transaction of any ‘kind or character, nor with any member 
of his family, nor with Governor Creel, who was his son-in-law, nor 
with any member of his family. I never, as an attorney, represented 
any American interests in Mexico except those which I had assisted 
in organizing. and in which I had the stock interests which I have 
referred to. I never owned a dollar of oil stock in my life. I never 
represented an oil company in Mexico. I worked for $3.50 a day on 
the hammer in quartz mining with Ed Doheny. I think very highly 
of him. and personally I would do anything possible to assist him. 
I have many friends who have been interested in Mexico, who are in 
the United States, for whom I have the same feeling. I have very 
many friends among the Mexicans who are fugitives and are being 
protected under our flag here, for whom I have the very warmest 
feelin 

I i a constituency. the majority of whom, more than 55 
per cent, are of the Mexican blood. Any prominence which I may 
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have achieved politically I owe to Mexican people. I am their one 
representative ın the Congress of the United States. I have a very 
great and sincere, deep and abiding affection for the Mexican peo- 
ple in general. Since I have been in the Senate I have had in my 
office at one time representatives of Huerta, of Carranza. of Villa, 
-and of the old Cientifico element, all consulting me, and I think tell- 
ing me everything that they knew or thought, and asking advice. I 
should have said, in speaking of the Cientifico element. representa- 
tives of Gen. Felix Diaz himself personally. 

As to my ideas as to what should have been done with reference 
to. Mexican affairs, it is not necessary for me to mention them now. 
Any recommendation hereafter made by this committee as to what 
shall be done with reference to Mexico, if anything, such recom- 
mendation will be made upon the record of this case, in so far as I 
am concerned. This committee was appointed by the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee of the United States Senate. of which I am a 
member, upon a resolution introduced in the Senate by Senator King, 
of Utah; he is not a member of the Foreign Relations. It was re- 
ported back unanimously from the Foreign Relations Committee, 
and I was directed to make such verbal report to the Senate. I did 
so, and the resolution providing for the appointment of the com- 
mittee was adopted unanimously by the United States Senate, with- 
out dissenting voice. I may say that it was understood that in any 
committee that was appointed that I would be a member of it, be- 
cause of my long knowledge of Mexico and of the Latin American, 
my familiarity with the language and the laws. I devoted five years 
of my time to the civil law of Mexico. and had seven prominent 
Mexican attorneys on my staff for more than seven years there. 

I was appointed without any division of sentiment, political or 
otherwise, Just as I have been appointed by the same authority 
as the chairman of the committee on Colombian affairs, handling 
the Colombian treaty and Colombian oil matters, etc.. at issue be- 
tween the United States and Colombia. No question of politics 
has ever arisen in any of these things. After this committee was 
appointed I was directed to formulate a resolution providing for its 
procedure, and giving me authority to use any amount of money 
whatsoever necessary, not limiting the amount. The two resolu- 
tions are the broadest which the Senate has ever adopted in authori- 
zation of any investigation. The committee is authorized to go any- 
where and has all powers that the Senate of the United States can 
vest in a committee. Except by propagandists, or those knowingly 
or unknowingly influenced by certain propagandists. no question 
has ever been raised of the good faith of this committee. I have 
had my attention called to an editorial recently appearing in one 
of the great papers of the State of Texas under date of January 
13, and I want to say now that what has occurred here to-day with 
reference to the newspaper story which was attempted to be sent 
out, concerning myself—not that, but rather more, this editorial 
has caused me to make the statement which I have just made, and 
which is my last word on this subject. It is an astounding thing 
to me that any great American paper would reflect upon the Ameri- 
can people and the American Conese: by questioning the motives 
of a committee appointed as this committee has been appointed. 
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It is hard for me to understand it. But my resentment is not be- 
cause of personal criticism—that I have never replied to until this 
moment—but it is because such an editorial, and such efforts as 
have been made from time to time to attack this committee, are, un- 
der the circumstances, a reflection upon the Senate of the United 
States and upon the departments of this Government with which- 
this Government is so cordially cooperating. I have no personal re- 
sentment in a matter of this kind. I do not propose to be drawn 
into any further controversy in this matter, but I make this state- 
ment for the benefit of the public. 

The CHarrMan. The committee will go into executive session now 
to hear some of these witnesses who desire to testify. No further 
public hearing to-day. 


Ld 
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MONDAY, JANUARY 19, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeIGN RELATIONS. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to adjournment at 10.30 o’clock 
a. m. in the pink room of the Gunter Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 
Present: Senator Smith and Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF G. 0. DELAMAIN. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of th 
subcommittee, duty authorized thereto.) : 

Senator Smiru. What is your name? 

Mr. Devamarin. Delamain. ` 

Senator Smiru. Where were you born? 3 

Mr. Detamain. New Zealand, Christs Church. ' 

Senator Smitu. British subject? - 

Mr. Deraman. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. You are a citizen, then, of the British Empire? 

Mr. DeLamain. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Have you ever had any experiences in Mexico? 

Mr. DELAMAIN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. When? 

Mr. Detamain. Well, since—I lived in Mexico since 1891. 

‘Senator Smiru. Well, will you please tell us your experiences there, 
when you went, and what business you were on, and what resulted 
in your own way—the history of what happened there? 

Mr. Deraman. Well, I went into the—I went into the sheep busi- 
ness when I first went to Mexico near Muzquiz, Coahuila, until 1902; 
after that I was up on the La Babia property of Gen. Geronimo 
Trevino. 

Senator Smiru. A little louder; I can not hear. 

Mr. Devamain. On the property of Gen. Geronimo Trevino, on 
the La Babia; then I was in the cattle business, 

Senator Smıru. Where? 

Mr. Deraman. In the cattle business? 

Senator SmirH. Where? 

Mr. Deraman. On the La Babia property. 

Senator Smirn. Well, you went into the cattle business there. 
Who owned the cattle? 

Mr. Delamain. I did. 

Senator Smiru. You? How did you obtain the property on which 
you were keeping the cattle? 
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Mr. Devamain. I was renting it. 

Senator SMITH. From whom? 

Mr. DELAMaAIN. Gen. Trevino. 

Senator SmitH. Who is he? 

Mr. Deraman. He is dead now. 

Senator Smiru. I know, but who was he? 

Mr. DeLtamain. He was a general in the Mexican Army, and he 
was at the time the chief of the third zone—military zone—in 
Mexico, in Monterrey. 

Senator Smiru. What year was that? 

Mr. Deraman. 19—just about the time—in 1902. 

Senator Smiru. Well, what happened? 

. Mr. Detamain. Well, nothing happened until after the Madero 
revolution. 

Senator SmitrH. Well, what happened then—well, up to the Ma- 
dero revolution you had no trouble of any kind? 

Mr. Detamarin. No trouble of any kind. 

Senator SMITH. Did you know of any trouble in that whole com- 
munity up to the Madero revolution ? 

Mr. Detsimain. No, sir; none whatever. 

Senator Smiru. Well, after that what happened ? 

Mr. Deraman. Well, the first trouble we had was when Gen. 
Caraveo came through from the State of Chihuahua. 

Senator SmirH. Well, go ahead. 

Mr. Deraman. He passed my ranch and took pretty well every- 
thing he could get, except the stock; he didn’t take any stock more 
than kill some cattle. He took my provisions and everything else 
that he could take off, and my wife’s property—all her clothes, pro- 
visions, and all the arms, and saddles, and bridles, and everything 
else on the ranch. 

Senator Sairu. In your immediate neighborhood were there other 
foreigners? 

Mr. Deraman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Who were they? 

Mr. Deraman. The Piedra Blanca Cattle Co. 

Senator Smita. Who were they? 

Mr. Deraman. Blocker, Jennings, and Moore. 

Senator Smirn. How many foreigners were in that immediate 
neighborhood at that time, estimating, Just guessing at it? 

Mr. Detamain. Well, only three, three different ranches. 

Senator Smiru. How far were they from you? 

Mr. Deraman. They were about 20 miles each on different sides. 

Senator Smirn. Now, what happened after this first visit and the 
property you spoke of was taken—after the visit of which you 
spoke, Caraveo? 

Mr. Detamain. We had no more trouble at all until the Carranza 
revolution. 

Senator Smirn. How long was that? 

Mr. Dexamain. That must have been pretty near a year after- 
wards. It was after the assassination of President Madero. 

Senator Smrru. When the Carranza revolution started, then what 


was the next thing you met with in the country in the shape of 
difficulties ? 
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Mr, Deraman. Only the different parties of men passing through 
going from Coahuila to Chihuahua—Carranza’s men. 

Senator SmirH. Well, what happened; what did they do to you? 

Mr. Derramar. They used to take horses and kill bunches of 
cattle—take cattle. 

Senator SmrrH. How long did that continue? 

Mr. Detamain. That continued practically until I left Mexico. 

Senator SmirH. When did you leave? 

Mr. Derramar. In 1915. , | 

Senator SmirH. What relations did you have with those Carranza 
people—what interviews did you have with them—what reason, if 
any, were they giving for taking your stock? 

r. Detamain. Necessity—that they needed them—that they had 
to have them for the purpose of feeding their men. 

Senator SmirH. Did you know Mr. Sebastian Carranza? 

Mr. DELAMAIN. Yes, sir. . 

Senator Surry. Who was he? 

Mr. Detamain. He was a nephew of President Venustiano Car- 
ranza. | 

nator Smiru. What relation did you have with him or he with 
you! 

Mr. Deraman. Merely I used to go to see him to try to prevent 
him from taking my stock horses. 

Senator Situ. Did you succeed in preventing him? 

Mr. Deraman. Not at all, sir. . 

Senator SmitH. Were your horses taken by these Carranza people? 

Mr. Deraman. All of them, except this first case of Caraveo. 

Senator Smirn. You told us about that? 

Mr. DELAMAIN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Situ. I mean from that time on? 

Mr. DELAMAIN. Yes, sir. | 

Beeler SMITH. You were captured—were you captured by any- 
body ! | 

Mr. DELAMAIN. I was captured in 1916, but that was after I had 
gone to the Piedra Blanca Cattle Co. ranch, after I had gone to 
take charge of the Piedra Blanca. 

Senator Smrru. Who owned that ranch? 

Mr. Deraman. The Piedra Blanca Cattle Co. 

Senator SmrrH. The same one that you spoke of? 

Mr. DELAMAIN. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smıru. Well, what happened there? 

Mr.: DeLamĮmarx. Well, the same thing practically happened there; 
they took all the horses and stock and crops and everything else 
there; the whole time. 

Senator SmitH. Well, what happened in your capture? 

Mr. DeLa marx. I was captured by Maj. Felipe Musquiz Castillo. 

Senator SmıTu. Was he a Carrancista ? | 

Mr. Deraman. He was an officer in the Carranza army. 

Senator Smıru. Where were you captured ? 

Mr. Detamatn. I was captured at Conejo, on the Piedra Blanca. 

Senator SmirnH. Anyone with you? 

Mr. DeLamarn. No—my family was there. 

Senator SmirH. What did they do? 
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Mr. DELAMAIN. 


I paid a ransom. 


Senator SMITH. 


Mr. DELAMAIN. 


Senator SMITH. 


Mr. DELAMAIN. 


Senator SMITH. 


Mr. DELAMAIN. 
Co. 


Senator SMITH. 


Mr. DELAMAIN. 


Senator SMITH. 


Mr. DELAMAIN. 


Senator SMITH. 
Mr. DELAMAIN. 


with his family. 


Senator SMITH. 


ransom ? 
Mr. DELAMAIN. 
Senator SMITH. 
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They took me away, and held me 103 days, until 


A ransom? 

A ransom of $2,000. 

They held vou for that? 

Yes, sir. 

And the ransom was paid? 

The ransom was paid by the Piedra Blanca Cattle 


Did you know one Mr. Fred Hillcourt ? 
Hillcourt? Yes, sir; a very old friend of mine. 
Where was he living? 

He was living at ie ranch, at the Encantada. 
What became of him? 

He was murdered by Felipe Musquiz Castillo— 


Well, that was the same man that held you for 


The same man; yes, sir; it was afterwards. 
Do you know anything about the conditions of the 


murder—why he was shet? 


Mr. DELAMAIN. 


He was ordered to—Musquiz sent him an order to 


leave the ranch; that he wanted the cattle; and Mr. Hillcourt refused 
to leave; so he went in and murdered them all and threw them down 


in the well? 


Senator SMITH. 


Mr. DELAMAIN. 
Senator SMITH. 
Mr. DELAMANLN. 


Murdered them all? 

All of them. 

Who did he kill? 

Mr. Hillcourt and Mrs. Hilleourt. their son, Ge- 


rasha, and their daughter. 


Senator SMITH. 
Mr. DELAMAIN. 
Senator SMITH. 


Mr. DELAMAIN. 


Who was he? 

He was an English subject. 

What became of the property there? 

It was abandoned, of course; nothing has been 


done with it since. 


Senator SMITH. 

Mr. DELAMAIN. 

Senator SMITH. 
Pat Malone? 

Mr. DELAMAIN. 

Senator SMITH. 

Mr. DELAMAIN. 


Senator SMITH. 


ransom ? 
Mr. DELAMAIN. 
Senator SMITH. 
Mr. DELAMAIN. 
Senator SMITH. 
Mr. DELAMAIN. 
Senator SMITH. 

amount of ransom 
Mr. DELAMAIN. 
Senator SMITH. 


“Well, the live stock and movable property ? 


Well, that was probably taken by Musquiz. 
Did you know a man down there by the name of. 


No; I did not know him personally. 

Did you know of him? 

I knew of him. 

Do you know anything about his being held for 


Not more than that he was held. 

You know that he was? 

Yes, sir. That was after I left Mexico. 

That was after you left? 

Yes, sir. 

Now, about this ransom of—you don’t know the 
required in the Pat Malone case? 

No, sir. 

Do you know anything about the Carrancista off- 


cers knowing of any ransom sent by Maj. Castillo? 
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Mr. DeLamain. Yes, sir; Felipe Musquiz Castillo. 

Senator SmirH. What became of Castillo, if you know? 

© Mr. Deraman. He was shot at the—he was captured by the Car- 
rancista soldiers and shot at Conejo. 

Senator Smiru. Who was he? 

Mr. DELaMaAiN. He was a major in the Carranza ar my. 

Senator SMITH. And he was caught by his own men? 

Mr. Detamaix. He was caught Be his own men., imen sent out by 
President Carranza. | 

Senator Smirn, And shot. Where «did you go after leaving 
Mexico? 

Mr. DELAMAIN. I came here to San Antonio, and then I went from 
here to England. 

Senator SmituH. Did you go into the army there? 

Mr. Deramas. No; I worked in the war office. 

Senator SMITH. In England ? 

Mr. DeLamain. Yes, sir; in England. 

Senator SMITH. Did vou have a son there in the war? 

Mr. Deraman. I had a son killed in the war, and I had a second 
son who has been demobilized. 

Senator SMITH. All right. thank vou, that is all. 


TESTIMONY OF FRED WELSH. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator SMITH. Where do vou live? 

Mr. Wersu. I live at Hidalgo. 

Senator SmıTH. Where were vou born? 

Mr. WersH. I was born in England. 

Senator SMITH. You are an American citizen or an English! 

Mr. Wetsu. I am an American citizen. 

Senator SĒmıTH. When were you naturalized ? 

Mr. Wesi. I was naturalized in 1887 at Ottawa, Ill. 

Senator SMITH. Since which time you have remained in America ? 

Mr. Weisu. Remained in America ; yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. And lived in the United States? 

Mr. Wersi. Lived in the United States all the time. 

Senator Smiru. You hve in Hidalgo? 

Mr. Wevsu. I live at Hidalgo now. 

Senator SĮ{ıru. Will you please tell the committee what depreda- 
tions. if any, you suffered, whether you had property in Mexico, or 
whether it was on this side of the line, and what you suffered from 
the incursions? 

Mr. Wensn. I lost three valuable mares that were taken on the 
od of May. I notified the officers 

Mr. Jackson. What vear? 

Mr. WeELsH. 1918. 

Senator Smiri. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Weusn. At Hidalgo. 

Senator Suiru. On the American side? 

Mr. Wers. On the American side; yes. And I notified the 
military authorities and we went and traced the mares across to 
where they took them on this side and we traced the men back to our 
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lace. There were four men came to my farm and we traced them 
back, and we traced one man to the “ jacal ” that was on this side— 
the instrument on this side to help the ones on the other side to pick 
out—they were allotted to pick them out, I think, and we captured 
him—the military officer captured him and took him to Hidalgo, 
and Mr. Beeson, the inspector there, went across and notified the Car- 
ranza officers in Reynosa about my losses. | 

Mr. Jackson. What place? 

Mr. WeEtsu. Reynosa; it is just opposite from Hidalgo. And they 
went—the Carranza soldiers went out and took these animals from 
the bandits and brought them up to Reynosa, and Gen. Ramos, he 
sent a captain over to Mr. Beeson to make arrangements to get these 
animals back to me. While they were there this captain claimed 
he was insulted by some of our officers, or somebody there that said 
they were a band of grafters and that if Welsh would only give 
them a ransom like the other farmers that he would have no trouble 
to get their stork back again. Some of the men who had lost stock 
before I lost mine had given a hundred dollars or two hundred and 
they just naturally got their stock back. I said the only thing I 
would give them a reward for was if they would hang the men on 
the other side so they wouldn’t steal an body else’s stock; I didn’t 
propose to bribe anybody to protect mine. They went back and Mr. 
Beeson went over again and he said they refused to give up the stock, 
and they put them on the car and took them away. That is all I 
have heard from them since. 

Senator SmırH. That was the regular 

Mr. Wensu. That was the regular Carranza officer, Gen: Ramos. 
The cases are all on file in the Intelligence office at Brownsville. 
Before that I lost considerable stock at odd times, but I could never 
trace it, my pastures are away off and I could not track them, for 
I could not tell where they went, but this time, it was a very wet 
night, and the tracks were sunk in 6 inches, and any fool could track 
them. It was a very wet night. Thev made a big fuss and the 
dogs barked and there were two stationet about 5 rods from the 
house, just waiting for me to come out. My wife woke me up. 
I sleep pretty sound and I didn’t hear them very likely, and my 
wife said next morning it was a good thing I did not wake up be- 
cause I might have been shot myself. They took the mares, and 
we got track of them. I lost about $600 or $700 worth of stuff. 
besides that. at different times, but we could not trace them. I 
heard there was some of that over there, but I could never locate 
them. I didn’t like to go over there, it was not worth going over 
there after. I would rather stand the loss than risk my life. I 
think that is all E know about it. 

Senator Smit. What do you know of the general depredations 
of the Carranza forces along the border in your neighborhood ? 

Mr. Wensu. Only just petty thieving. I have never heard of 
anvbody being killed or anybody being injured close there. 

Senator Smitu. As to the constancy of that depredation going on 
across the line Eaa 

Mr. We su. Yes, sir; just all the time even up to this time. 

Senator Smrru. Who is in control on the opposite side of the line 
down there now, the Carranza people? 
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Mr. Wexsu. Carranza; yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. And were all during the depredations of which 
you speak? 

Mr. Wetsu. No, sir; not all the time. The Villa troops were 
there for a short time. At. the time they went to Matamoros, they . 
were going to take Matamoros and got beaten out and went bac 
again, that was about three or four years ago I think. 

Senator Smiru. That is all. 8 


TESTIMONY OF W. E. FRASIER. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson. Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Smrt. Where do you live? 

Mr. Frasier. I am making my home at present at El Campo, Tex. 

Senator SMITH. You are an American citizen ? 

Mr. Frasier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Situ. Born in the United States? 

Mr. Frasier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. What experiences have vou had in Mexico; have 
you ever lived there? 

Mr. Frasier. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. When did you go? 

Mr. Frasier. I went into Mexico first in 1903. 

Senator SĮmırH. Well, go on and tell us the ison of your life 
there and what happened. 

Mr. Frasier. Well, now, that is a great big tale to tell. 

; Senator Smrru. I know; make it as brief as possible; just the 
acts. 

.Mr. Frasier. I went first in 1903, and I liked the country and I 
liked the conditions there, seemingly. and as we had guaranties from 
both Governments—the colonists had guaranties that went in there 
from both Governments—and I thought it was a good thing. I 
bought some property while there, and at that time came back, and 
went again in 1904. I liked it still better and bought some more 
and I moved my family there in 1905, and went into business, trad- 
ing and buying some land and trying to raise some stock. and a gen- 
eral mercantile business. I stayed on from that until the Madero 
revolution without a flaw. without a kick, nothing seemed to be bet- 
ter, it was all good up to the Madero rev olution and even during the 
Madero revolution we weren't molested har div in any way. Hardly 
any petty larceny was committed, if it was, it was very small. After 
the Madero revolution troubles commenced. During the Huerta 
régime we had trouble, we had troubles with all, but with the Fed- 
eral Grovernment the worst. It seemed that our colonists suffered 
worse from the Federal Government than it did from the rebel gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Smrru. What was the Federal Government at that time? 

Mr. Frasier. Well, the Federal Government at the time that the 
first depredations started out, was under Huerta, and it went from 
one to the other, and it finally came on down to Carranza, and he got 
charge of it; he has got it yet, and during his reign we suffered the 
worst. 

Senator SMITH. You speak of “we”? 
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Mr. Frasier. I mean the colony at large. 
“Senator Smitu. What colony was that? 

Mr. Frasier. The Blalock Colony. of Mexico. 

Senator Smiti. We had Mr. Blalock on the stand? 

Mr. Frasier. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. You were in that same neighborhood ? 

Mr. Frasier. Yes, sir: I was not one of the colonists—one of the 
first. settlers—I went in the second year. 

Senator Situ. Do vou know about any outrages committed; if 
so, by whom, against any Americans?. 

Mr. Frasier. Well. there were so many of those outrages com- 
mitted, and so many different times, it is hard for me to keep data. 
I kept posted on those things every day. I kept a diary of all the 
news I heard that transpired: I kept a diary of it; but that. with 
every other paper I had that was worth a cent in the world, was 
destroyed, consequently I am short on that. I cean recollect the 
incidents, but can not recollect it all. 

Senator SmıtTu. Then. you say that all the data you carefully kept 
was destroyed, and that you have to depend on memory ? 

Mr. Frasier. Yes. sir: I have to depend on memory. 

Senator Sviru. Do you remember anything about the case of an 
American girl—any outrage committed by the Federal soldiers at 
Tampico? 

Mr. Frasier. Well, in or near Tampico; it was a family by the 
name of Gourd, Gourd was the name: I was not acquainted with 
them, some of our colonists were acquainted with them, but I was 
not. I believe I saw the two girls. women, I think I did, when 
we came out of there in 1913—well, in fact I know I did; they were 
pointed out to me, and then I saw this man Gourd there, and I 
saw the two women. They said they were his daughters. 

Senator Surry. You know nothing personally about. it? 

Mr. Frasier. No, sir; I know nothing personally about it, only 
just from hearsay, that was all I know about that, and the depreda- 
tion was pretty tolerably tough. the way I can gather. 

Senator Suir. What was the feeling of the Carranza officers 
down there, did you hear their expression generally as to the Ameri- 
cans? 

Mr. Frasier. Well. not very good. 

Senator Smrt. Well, were they very bad? 

Mr. Frasier. Well, you might term it bad: if you was at the 
point of a gun—I have been punched in the belly several different 
times by those people. 

Senator Smitn. For what? 

Mr. Frasier. Just because I would not dance when they wanted 
me to. I have been punched around at various times a right smart 
by the different people at different times—that is, the Federal troops; 
that is, it was this Castro’s bunch passed through our country at- 
that time. about 750 strong. and part of his men came in at night 
and demanded that I go to my corral and get the horses out for 
them. and. I told them I would not do it—if they was a mind to 
take my horses they would have to take them, but I wouldn't give 
them to them. They threw down a rope and told me to give it to 
them or they would kill me, and I told them they can go on and 
kill me, just go on with their killing, I am not going to do it. One 
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of them dismounted with his gun presented and the other two rode 
up on either side and inched me around a right smart with their 
guns and scared my family pretty bad, to a considerable extent; 
they thought they were going to kill me, ‘and I didn't know whether 
they would or not, but I refused to go get the horse. Finally they 
had a peon fellow, they had him go and get it. Well, they turned 
a little sheep of a pony into my pen, and it stayed there during 
fo night, and it looked like it needed feeding pretty bad, and I 
ed it. 

The next morning I reported to one of the officers, I do not know 
his name now, and I told him about it and he told me to point them 
out. I pointed out one, because he had my horse, and he went to 
him and drew his sword and I thought that I would get to see a little 
sight, the way he talked. I imagined that there would be a head 
rolling around there somewhere, but he got down there and waved 
his sword around him considerable, and brought him on back and 
told me to go down there and get it and put that horse back. I told 
him I didn’t take it out and it was up to him to have it put back. 
So he went and had him take his horse and put him back and took 
out the little pony. Well, they didn’t do aning serious to any 
of us there, only palavered around a little while and got what beef 
cattle they a That was all they did there. ey had shot 
into the houses of some of the colonists, just before they got to my 
place, these same men, but they didn’t kill anybody. 

Senator SMITH. After the Vera Cruz incident things got a little 
worse, didn’t they? 

Mr. Frasırr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Well, do you know anything about robbery by 
the Carranza soldiers of any American just after this Vera Cruz 
incident ? 

Mr. Frasier. Well, I have heard of it, but personally knowing it, 
I did not see it. 

Senator Smiru. You do not know anything about that except from 
general reports, hearsay ? 

Mr.’ Frasier. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Do you know a man by the name of McElroy or 
Medlin? 

Mr. Fraser. Yes, sir; there was Medlins and Mc¥Elroys there. 

Senator Smirn. What became of them? 

Mr. Fraser. They are out in the States somewhere, I don’t know 
whereabouts: they are in the States somewhere, the McElroys are, 
and some of the Medlins. 

Senator Smit. Well, were they held? 

Mr. Frasier. Were they held in captivity? 

Senator Stn. Yes. 

Mr. Frasier. I don’t know, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Don’t know whether they had any ransom paid? 

Mr. Frasier. Well, you see. I came out in 1916; there might have 
been something happened afterwards. but I do not remember of 
these people being held for ransom while I was there. 

Senator Smirn. Very likely it was after you left. 

Mr. Frasier. Yes, sir: because they were out in and around Tam- 
pico and up and around our ranch after I left there, the Medlin’s 
were, considerably. 
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Senator Smitu. Down at Ocampo do you know of the killing of 
anyone down there by Carranza soldiers? 
r. Frasier. Any Americans at Ocampo? 

Senator Situ. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frasier. No, sir; I do not. There were several American 
citizens killed at our ranch. but we were 12 miles from Ocampo. 
west of us 12 miles. 

Senator Smitu. Who was killed on your ranch? 

Mr. Frasier. Well, I believe about the first man that was killed 
on our ranch was a man by the name of Brooks, supposedly killed 
by the Mexicans. He had some trouble with a Mexican down there 
ubout a girl, and got some stuff at my place, got some groceries. 
and there on the mountain he was killed before he got home: and 
it was supposed to be by a Mexican, and I believe it was from the 
evidence. 

Senator Smrrn. What were the initials of Brooks? 

Mr. Frasier. I do not know. Mr. Blalock, you know. 

Mr. G. E. Biatock (from the audience). Bill Brooks. 

: Senator Smitn. Mr. Blalock has testified. 

_ Mr. Frasier. It was supposed that he was killed by this Mexican 
from the evidence that I gathered, and the evidence that I gathered 
came in peculiarly, but maybe you would like to have it. I sold shot 
as well as other stuff there at mv store. and had ordered some shot 
from Tampico and they sent me out “ blue whistlers.” 

Senator Smitx. Buckshot? 

Mr. Frasier. No; bigger than buckshot, great big shot. There 
was no shotgun there that could use that hardly at all, and there was 
one Mexican, it was the Mexican who was supposed to have killed 
this man, who bought some of this shot; he bought a great many, he 
would kill a great many deer with it, and he always put seven of 
these shot in his shell: and this man was shot with seven of those 
big bullets. 

Senator Siti. Do vou know of anyone else that had such shot in 
the country ? 

Mr. Frasier. No. sir: I do not. In fact. I was the only man that 
was selling shot in the country. 

Senator Situ. Did they ever try him for that? 

Mr. Frasier. Well, they had a little trial and it was all bosh. we 
have learned that. . 

Senator Suurit.. Do you know anything about the wife and sister- 
in-law of I. M. Voight? 

Mr. Fraster. No, sir; I do not. I have heard something about 
that. but I don’t know anything positive about it. 

Senator Smitn. Do you know anything about the killing of 
Randle? 

Mr. Frasrer. Yes. sir; I do. 

Senator Smirnu. What about it? 

Mr. Frasier. He was killed on our ranch. I reckon that was 
about 1909 or 1910; along there: possibly it was as late as 1910. I 
had it,in my diary, but I have not got it now. He was murdered 
by—as it was proven afterwards—three or four different Mexicans. 
There was one, I suppose, lying down in the wagon, watching, giv- 
ing signals; that is the way they told it. as to when he was coming. 
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which direction, etc. They came on into his house and murdered 
him in his house, and cut him all to pieces with machetes, and then 
robbed and carried over there to his well. I know he was robbed 
because he had money; he was at my place the day before this 
occurred and he had quite an amount of money, and the money that 
I saw taken from the Mexicans they said had killed him. 

Senator SMITH. Did they ever try them for that? 

Mr. Frasier. These Mexicans that killed him, they were tried in 
a way; the evidence was conclusive and they were bound to find them 
guilty; they found those Mexicans guilty; I saw the three gentle- 
men in strings, elbow to elbow. I was going to Tampico to buy 
goods, and I saw them at the station; they told me they were carry- 
ing them to Victoria to shoot them. execute them. 

Senator SmirH. How far was it from your ranch to Victoria? 

Mr. Frasrer. From their ranch, I think 80 miles; something near 
SO miles. 

Sa i SMITH. They gave no reason for carrying them that dis- 
tance? 

Mr. Frasier. Victoria was the capital of the State, and they car- 
ried them up there to have a good thing of it. 

Senator Smiru. Did you ever hear of those men afterwards? 

Mr. Frasier. Yes, sir. They afterwards. some of them, came back 
to our ranch instead of “ putting the bud ” to them, they put them in 
the army as a punishment, to serve out their term there, I do not 
know how long, but anvhow they were seen at our ranch afterwards, 
some of them; I do not. know whether all of them were, but I saw 
one of them, he looked liked the same Mexican. All coons look alike, 
they say, and very nearly all Mexicans look alike; unless you are 
very well acquainted with them vou can not recall them very well. 

Senator Smitu. I appreciate the difficulty. Say. did they ever 
have you prisoner down there? 

Mr. Frasrer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Samiti. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Frasier. At Ocampo. 

Senator Smrru. What for? 

Mr. Frasier. For kicking a Mexican out of my house. 

Senator Smitn. And they arrested you and held you there? How 
long? | 

Mr. Frasier. Oh, three or four days. 

Senator Saito. How came you to kick the Mexican out of your 
house? ; | 

Mr. Frasier. Well, the first of it, I had sold the Mexican a sewing 
machine on the installment plan—to pay for it every week—for 
the machine. He paid the first week—he was a shoemaker, 
and he used this machine in sewing leather, and his wife used 
it also in sewing garments, so in our transaction it was stipulated 
before a witness—vou have to have things witnessed before a 
Mexican contract—and it was witnessed at that time, to pay me an 
installment every week. Well, he went on until he paid a little bit 
of it, and paid by letting me have shoes at a stipulated price to sell 
in the store. I would take these shoes and credit him; and he had 
a tendency to drink right smart, when he could get it, and he got in 
the habit that instead of selling me shoes, he would sell them to 
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somebody else and drink it up. His wife came over and told me that 
Federico was drinking up all the money, and she didn't believe that 
he could pay for the machine. 

He and his wife both went into the trade to pay for that. I told 
her I couldn't do anything in regard to that, he would have to come 
around and pay, because the time was pretty well up for him to pay 
for the care, there was only a part of it paid. a small part at 
that. Well, he came over with a pair of shoes, and he wouldn't 
sell them to me only except for the money. I told him that I would 
not pay him the money on them, that I wanted the machine paid 
out. He told me not to have any fear, that he would soon have 
plenty of money. He was drinking some then and he went off with 
the shoes and sold.them to another party. He said his brother was 
in there, or his wife’s brother. I disremember which, they wanted to 
have a “fiesta.” they could get the whisky and get on a pretty big 
drunk, so they got the money from somebody else, and during the 
time his wife hollered to us. I went across the street where she was 
at, and she said, “ Federico is ‘mucho barracho’”’; that is. drunk. I 
said, “ Well, you are going to have to do something with him, or you 
will lose that machine.” I told her I could not do anything with 
him. I went on back to my place of business, and he came on up 
there, and I told her that he would either have to lose that machine 
or pay for it, that there was no 27 ways about it, that I could not 
give it to him. I would have to have the money or the machine: 
he got awful mad and he came over to my place of business. They 
generally carry a blanket with them, whenever they have something 
up their sleeve. A man by the name of Smith was doing my freight- 
ing. He came in, abusing me, and I told him I didn’t want to have 
anything to do with him, that he was drunk. He didn’t want to 
get out and I pushed him out. He came in and I pushed him out 
again. He came in and that time he made a scratch on my face. and 
I just gathered him by the shoulder, and that blanket. and I put 
him out of that house, and as I undertook to throw him out of the 
door—it had a little gallery—his blanket slipped and I threw him 
down on the floor and his face struck the corner of a box somewhere 
along here [indicating] and it bled a little bit, and he turned to 
kick me, and of course I was some kicker, too, and I kicked him until 
he said he would be good. 

Well, we went out from there and my friends told me—-my Mexi- 
can friends told me—they said “ There will not be anything to this; 
he has laid himself lable, as you can prove, and there will be noth- 
ing to it: let him go.” As I didn’t do anything, he had me ar- 
rested and put in jail. It didn’t cost me much. 

Senator SmirnH. How long were you in jail? 

Mr. Frasier. About four days. 

Senator SMITH. And got out? 

Mr. Frasier. Yes, sir; paid out. 

Senator Smitu. When did you come away from Mexico? 

Mr. Fraser. The last time I came out on Avgust +, 1916. 

Senator Smiru. 1916 / 

Mr. Frasier. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Now, what became of all the movable property 
that you and the colonists and all those people had that were down 
there ? 
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Mr. Frasier. I think the bulk of it went up; mine did. 

Senator Smitu. What do vou mean by going up? 

Mr. Frasier. Into the hands of tho-e fellows that were there to 
receive it—they got it—both sides got it; but I think from what I 
«an gather—I think the Federal side got the bulk of ours. When I 
came out in 1913 I left quite a stock of stuff there of various classes. 
I have never gotten anything out of that. [had a considerable store 
full of goods, and I never got anything out of it, except when I 
was there in 1915 I sold for suci money as I could get: I had to sell 
for that or they would.take it. They would count the money no 
good: I would either have to take that or something else, but while 
it was good I could buy something to eat with it just the same as 
anybody else. But. finally I came out; I was not stocked up much. 

Senator Smira. What is the hope. as you see down there, for any 
law or order? 

Mr. Frasiek. There has got to be one made. 

Senator Smitru. There is none there now ¢ 

Mr. FRASIER. No, sir. 

Senator Samiti. There has not been since the revolution started 4 

Mr. Frasrers Practically none. 

Senator SMitH. That will do. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. JOHN HUNTER. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) : 

Senator SmirH. Where were you born? 

Dr. Hunter. I was born in Hamilton, Ontario. 

Senator Surru. Are you an American or British subject? 

Dr. Hunter. American. 

Senator Smitn. Where were you natur: alized? 

Dr. Hunter. Never was; my parents just happened to be on a visit 
there. so I am told. 

Senator Smirn. Oh, I meant whether you are an American citizen? 

Dr. Hunter. I am an American citizen. 

Senator Smiru. So, you were born there, but you were born of 
American parents? 

Dr. Hunter. Yes. sir; they were just on a visit. 

Senator Sarr. And ever since vou have been exercising the rights 
of an American citizen; have lived in the United States principally ? 

Dr. HUNTER. Yes, sir. I have lived in Mexico quite a while. 

Senator Smrru. All right. I will get to that in a minute. What 
is vour profession ? 

Dr. Hunter. Medicine. 

Senator Smirn. Where were you practicing before you went to 
Mexico? . 

Dr. Hunter. I was practicing in Hawaii. 

Senator SmitH. Where? 

Dr. Hunter. I was practicing in the islands of Hawaii, before I 
went to Mexico: I was practicing in New York before T went to 
Hawaii. 

Senator Samiti. When did you go to Mexico? 

Dr. Hunter. In 1906; I entered at Nogales. 

Senator Smrrn. Where did you land in Mexico? 

Dr. Huster. Hermosillo. 
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Senator Smirn. Will you please succintly try—it is not necessary 
for me to ask you the questions: vou know the history of your ex- 
perience there. . Will you commence with your advent into Mexico 
and detail as briefly as you can your experiences there? 

Dr. Hunter. I went into Mexico partly an invalid: I was ill, and 
I went into Mexico at the invitation of Dr. Johnson, of Tennessee. 
to visit him at his mine on the Yaqui River in Sonora. At that time 
the Yaquis were on the war path, and they were killing about a 
man a day. I stayed there about a month and went back to Guaymas, 
and from there I went to the mine called Lluvia de Oro. 

Senator Sairu. Where was that? 

Dr. Hunter. I believe that was in the edge of Chihuahua: it may 
be, thev are right near where Chihuahua and Sinaloa come together. 
I am not positive which side they are in now. These mines shut 
down to build—TI became physician to the mines, and they shut down 
to build a new mill, which would take them two vears, but it took 
them longer than that. I started back to the States, and on the way 
I made arrangements to go back to the mines in the State of Sinaloa, 
and I stayed there for a while and went to—I left there because I 
found it was a wild-cat mine, and IT went to Culiacan and established 
a practice there. I came back to the States. however. before I lo- 
cated in Culiacan. This was in the time of, Diaz. and I went to 
Chihuahua and got some mules and an Indian guide: he could not 
speak English and I could not speak Spanish then. and I went 
across the Sierra Madre Mountains to the west coast alone, and I 
slept anywhere that night would catch me. In the little towns on 
the water—they all build on water courses when they could. they 
did not want to be where there is no water—I would sleep in the 
edge of the towns, in the center of the towns, in the woods, or any- 
where, without the slightest uneasiness at all, and I went on without 
any trouble. Now I hardly want te stay anywheres in any house 
anywhere in Mexico, I went to Culiacan and I practiced nearly two 
years there. 

Senator Smitu. Now. conditions changed from the davs of the—- 
who was in control of Mexico: who was President of Mexico at that 
time’ 

Dr. Hunter. Diaz. 

Senator Smitu. Now, coming on down—what the committee wants 
to get at ìs the conditions down there: what vou have seen with vour 
own eyes? 

Dr. Wester. Well. they changed very materially after the revolu- 
tion started—the Madero revolution. 

Senator Smitu. Do vou know a man by the name of Kelley, z 
mining engineer? 

Dr. HWexver. Yes: sir: very well. 

Senator Saari. Where was he living? 

Dr. Hunrer. At the El Favor mine, in Jalisco? 

Senator Smirnu. What year was that? 

Dr. Henrer. 1912 and 1913, and up to 1914. 

Senator Smm. Did they have mines down there? 

Dr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sairn. What became of them? 

Dr. Hunrer. Of the mines? 

Senator SMITH. Yes. 
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Dr. Hunter. I do not know; I left them there. 

Senator SamirH. The mines are still there? 

Dr. Hunter. Yes, sir; but that is about all the property, though. 
Mr. Neal, I understand, who was manager at that time, is back in 
Mexico. 

Senator Smirn. Do you know whether any of that property was 
<lestroyed by dynamite there? 

Dr. Hunter. No; I do not know that the property was destroyed 
by dynamite. I know they tried to destroy my house with dyna- 
mite. 

Senator Smitu. That is what I am tring to get at. Where were 
vou then? 

Dr. Hunter. I was in a house that I occupied down on a large 
gulch that ran below the mine, and below the plateau, en which 
the residences of the mine workmen were—where they lived, and 
they had a store. And I had built about a 10-foct rock fence around 
it with a tower in each corner. and there was an opening in each 
side of the tower; and one time we were notified that Julian Me- 
dina, a noted bandit, was coming down to the mine, and Mr. Neal 
telephoned me to come up to the mine as quickly as possible, and I 
went up to the mine; I had a shctgun and a pistol and I carried 
them with me. He said, “ You are just in time: they will be here 
in 20 minutes.” There were four of us there, Mr. Hardley, Mr. 
Wilhams, Mr. Neal, and myself, and we held a council of war, and 
we all decided to fight them. We got into those towers and held 
them off until we could got aid from Gen. del Toro, who was sta- 
tioned at Hostotipaquilla. He had 400 armed men over there, and 
there were 300 claimed to be in this band. They had sent down and 
asked Mr. Neal if he would surrender the place, and he sent them 
word, “ No; that if they got it they would have to take it, and Mr. 
Neal said, “I want to fight them. too; we can hold them off for three 
weeks; we have provisions here for three weeks, but during that time 
they will dynamite the mine. the mill, and lose the company a great 
deal of property. He said, “I think we had better let them come 
on down and try to compromise with them.” So we agreed to do it. 
I was in one of the towers as they were coming down; the trail zig- 
zagged over the mountain as they came over. The first man had a 
big, red flag, about four feet square. To his rear there were 20 
men, a long distance, then another group of men; then a distance, 
and ther another group of men, and so on to the end. 

I was dressed in white clothes, so they could see me; they saw 
me through this opening of about 3 inches by about 4 feet high. 
I was in the corner next to the door that had been dug out of the 
side of the gulch on the other side, about as far as the width of 
two of these streets from my tower. We had agreed that we would 
not shoot a gun at all until notified by Mr. Neal, unless there was 
somebody trying to get over the wall or fence back of us. Those fel- 
lows saw me, the first ones; just in an instant they dropped down 
in the road and everyone pointed their guns up, hid behind the 
rocks, and pointed their guns at me up in the tower like that. I 
waited a few minutes, somewhat in suspense, and they jumped on 
the horses as quick as lightning and ran around to the gate or 
door and hollered, “ Viva, Villa; viva Zapata.” And when they 
got there they said they wanted to talk to the manager. “I am 
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the manager,” said Mr. Neal. “Open the door,” said Julian. and 
they said, u If you don’t open it we will dynamite everyone: we will 
dynamite it.” “And ev ery one of them had dynamite, so far as [ saw. 

e said, “I will open it if you will come in by yourself.” “AN 
right.” said Julian: and he opened the gate and stepped in Julian, 
and stepped in Estrada. and stepped in another man, and when he 
started to slam the gate he stepped up and turned to us and said, 
“Men, don't allow this gate to close under any circumstances; don't 
allow anybody to come in or go out, and at the sound of the first 
gun dynamite the whole place. 2" Mr. Neal said, * I guess vou had 
better come up to the office.” * They compromised by giving them 
$500 in money, a few rifles. ammunition, and letting them take $500 
worth of goods ont of the store, which they did. Gen. del Toro. 
Huerta’s general at Hostotipaquilla, had been notified of their 
coming long before they reached the mine. Mr. Neal knew it prob- 
ably two hours before they got down there, and del Toro notified 
him over the telephone that he would come to our assistance. These 
fellows got down there at 10 o clock in the morning. They robbed 
the whole gang of Mexicans, took every gun, pistol, horse. and 
everything they could get, and they stayed there until about 3 o'clock 
in the afternoon; still there was no del” Toro; no Huerta soldiers. 

They went in the direction of Hostotipaquilla and staved there 
that night and the next day and still there were no Huerta soldiers. 
Now, three nights after that I was in my house below and this man 
Kelley occupied a room that was nearly adjoining my room, and 
a little supply of drugs and an operating room were between us and 
I was in my room by myself and he was in his by himself; and some- 
time in the night T was aroused by the most terrific explosion I 
have ever heard in my life. and I brushed the dirt that fell from 
the walls off from my face and J said. “ That is dynamite. I guess 
I am gone now.” I thought of my gun. and I had left it up at the 
house and my pistol, I had that in the office. I guess I would have 
to take it: T laid there and momentarily waited for another blast 
that would carry me off, but nothing more came of it, and sometime 
or other T went to sleep. and in the morning I woke up and went 
out and the sun was shining and there was quite a hole that this 
dynamite had made in the ground over there on the road in front of 
my house. The road zigzagged up to the mines that way, and they 
naturally had thrown this dynamite from the road over to the house 
and if it had struck us, of course, we would have been gone. Mr. 
Neal told me to come up, said he had plenty of room up here in this 
inclosure in which to stav. I said. “ No, I won't do that, because if 
I do it, these Mexicans will think I am afraid of them and I will 
be up against it sure enough.” ‘I said I would not do it. I stayed 
there nearly a month before I went into Guadalajara. 

o Senator Sairu. What became of the mines there? Did these 
people. Neal and Kellev, did they leave? 

Dr. Hunter. They did not leave then. The train that was gotten 
up by Mr. Holmes, the British Consul, to take us all down to Man- 
zanillo—he got the governor by staving with him until 1 o’clock in 
the morning—to return the train down, after the soldiers landed and 

captured Vera Cruz. They went back out to the mines. This I did 
not see myself; I got it from Mr. Neal; it was all published in the 
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newspapers. He told me it was fects, as published in the newspapers 
of New York City. Shall I tell that? 

Senator Smirn. I did not catch that. 

Dr. Hunter. I say, I did not see these men that were killed after 
I left there, but I got it directly from the manager, Mr. Neal, him- 
self, in a letter telling me these facts were correct as published. 
Shall I tell that? 

Senator SĮmıTH. Yes; as briefly as possible. 

Dr. Hunter. Well, he would not go on that train; I begged him 
to go on that train—to go back to Manzanillo, and come out of there. 
He said, “Those men are my friends, they won’t bother me.” I 
said, “ They will kill you just as quick as they will anybody else.” 
He said, “ Well, I have got to go: I, have got to go pay off the men 
to-morrow; if I don’t, there will be trouble, I will come back just 
as quick as I can and bring the other men in.” He went out to 
the mines and paid off the next morning. That day at noon some- 
body notified them in the dining room while they were eating dinner 
that the bandits were in the zine room taking the bullion out. He 
and a young man named Baird came out of the dining room, out of 
the inclosure, with their guns, and turned to the left and went down 
a little gulch that led down by this big gulch by my house, and 
Williams went down toward the zinc room, Williams and Hardley, 
which was on the other side of another gulch that led down to the 
big gulch. , 

ír. Neal staved and heard shooting. but he did not know what it 
was. He supposed that the boys had been shooting at the bandits: 
that they had gone up an arroyo instead of going down, and came 
on back to the house. When they got on the little flat place in front 
of the store, some one hollered to him, “ What are vou men running 
around here with guns, what are you men anyway?” And as he 
turned around to see what was the trouble he heard Mr. Baird say, 
“No, Tiremas mas ”—that is, “don't come any nearer to me,” he 
turned around to see what was the matter with Baird and he saw a 
man over him stabbing him with his knife. and as he turned he got 
five stabs in his back. 

Senator SmirH. What man was that that was stabbed by the 
knife? | 

Dr. Hunter. Neal and Baird. 

Senator SMITH. Neal was the manager of the mines? 

Dr. Hunter. Yes. sir; Walter Neal. 

Senator SmitH. What do you know about seeing men hung up 
there and ropes under their arms and tortured? 

Dr. Hunter. I have seen that frequently. 

Senator Smiti. Who were the men? 

Dr. Hunter. Mexicans. 

Senator Situ. Mexicans? 

Dr. Hunter. Mexicans; hung up by Mexicans. 

Senator Smiru. For what purpose? 

Dr. Hunter. Heavens only knows. I suppose they thought they 
were against them. They were all claiming to be Villistas that were 
doing the devilment around there; the Huerta soldiers were Nai aes 
of suppressing them in anv way; they would not. try to do ìt. I saw 
the men hanging. They tied a rope around their arms, under their 
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arms like that [indicating], under their neck, and hung them up to 
trees so they would suffer a long time, and they will shoot them, and 
these fellows had their feet chopped off; they will chop off their feet 
and chop off any other piece, just to give them all the torture they 
can. . 

I have seen them hanging up along the road. I saw three of them 
at one time there; there was no feet beneath their white breeches, 
they wore big, loose white drawers, white shirt, the custom they 
have there in that country, and big hats and sandals; I saw no feet. 
I rode over there and lifted up their pants and saw they were 
chopped off, missing. When the soldiers captured Vera Cruz there 
were great flaming circulars spread all over the country, all over 
Guadalajara, I was in Guadalajara at the time, stating they were 
actually in war with the United States; that they had captured every 
town on the border, Brownsville and Laredo, and every one, except 
El Paso; that the prisoners at Fort Bliss had killed 800 American 
soldiers and with their arms and ammunition were marching on 
El Paso which would soon fall; that Villa had already united 
with Velasco, and that 150,000 brave Mexican soldiers were march- 
ing over American soil, tramping over American soil, and that the 
cowardly American dogs were running like chaff before the wind, 
-that God is with us and we are going to win. It fired them so they 
wanted to kill everybody they saw, nearly. One morning I was 

ing down the street, down to the hotel where the Americans had 
foe in the Cosmopolita Hotel, and the French in another place, 
and the English in another, and they had destroyed everything ìn the 
American consulate that I knew. They took the flag down and drug 
it through the streets. There was a little group on the corner 
as I went by and I heard some of them say—I had learned Spanish by 
this time—I heard them say, “ There goes one of the beasts. Let's 
shoot that fellow, let’s begin on him. Now is a good time to shoot 
him, let’s begin on him.” I wasn’t doing anything much, and I 
went on and paid no attention to him, and I went farther down the 
street. I heard a man, I knew him, Salvador de la Campa, he said. 
“ We will go over and kill Keep.” Mr. Keep was a large merchant 
there, he had an immense store, selling hardware and American 
mining and farming implements, he must have had a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars’ worth of stock, it was a big thing. 

He said, “ We will go over and commence on him.” He did not 
see me, he was standing with his back to me, and I went over and 
told Mr. Keep to get out of there as quick as he could, told him what 
I had heard and said, “ You go to the house, don’t stop for anvthing. 
go to the house immediately and telephone Mr. Holmes. and see if 
he has arranged for that train to take us to Manzanillo.” and he 
did it. The train had been arranged for, and he disguised himself 
and got down to the train, and his wife came in afterwards. I 
went down to the store and a Mexican came in with his hands up. 
and he said, “ We ought not to allow any of those Americans get 
away from here. We ought to take them every one. men, women, 
and children, and put them in the penitentiarv, and blow them up 
with dynamite the minute we hear about a Mexican being badly 
treated in the United States,” I saw them make some Americans 
get out of a coach on the street and made the driver throw their 
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valises out and told the driver that they would kill him if he took 
another one in the hack. They got out of the hack and went around 
the street and got in another carringe and got up to the British 
Consulate. because Mr. Holmes had been to the Cosmopolita hotel 
and told them, the Americans, that they were not safe there. to come 
down to the British Consulate and he would try to protect them, 
and thev all went and there was never a move made after that 
against them. 

Senator Ssuru. In the meantime, while they were getting protec- 
tion under the British flag at the British Consulate, what was done 
to the American Consulate there? 

Dr. Hunter. It had been ransacked, so far as I know, I did not 
see it. I did not go to it, but everybody said it had been, and the 
American consul was in hiding. 

Senator SmitH. Who was the American consul ? 

Dr. Hunter. Who was he? 

Senator Smitrn. Yes: who was he at that time, do you remember? 

Dr. Hunter. Yes—I knew his name, I do not remember now, I 
knew him well. 

Senator Smiru. It does not matter, it can be obtained. 

Dr. Hunter. Yes. it is in that thing I sent to Mr. Hanson. 

Senator Suita. What indignities did you see perpetrated, if any, 
oe ine Americans there. as to shaving their heads and that sort of 
thing! 

Dr. Hunter. Plenty of it. I was in Culiacan when the Southern 
Pacific Railroad built in there, and they would catch any American 
that they could without any excuse except that he was an American, 
catch him on the street, and put him in jail, and the next morning 
they would shave his head just as clean as they could get it, and if 
he had any money, they would take it and turn him loose. There 
was one man, a young man that I knew, standing on the corner wait- 
ing for a friend and two policemen came along and said, “ What are 
you doing? ” He said, “I am waiting fora friend.” They said, “ No, 
you are drink” He said, “I do not drink.” And I knew he didn’t, 
they said, “ You are drunk.” And they took him down to the jail 
and the next morning they shaved his head and turned him loose. 
He was a British subject and he complained at once to the British 
consul at Manzanillo, and there was never another head shaved. 
They notified Gov. Canales at Culiacan and the thing was stopped 
right there. there never was another head shaved at all. 

Senator SMITH. Then your observation was that the only chance 
for an American’s protection at that time was through the British 
consul? 

Dr. Hunter. Yes. sir; a number of Americans claimed to be 
British to get protection. They told the Mexicans they were British, 
and it was all right then. 

Senator Siro. What became of that American flag that was at 
the consulate there: do vou know? 

Dr. Hunter. I do not know what became of that flag: but I know 
what became of one 1 saw along the railroad. Now, we will get 
you to Manzanillo. When we got on the train we started out to go 
from Guadalajara to Manzanillo; there were a lot of soldiers on 
the train, and I noticed a lot of officers talking to each passenger 
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down in the front of the car J was sitting in. I thought nothing 
of it. I thought they were looking at the tickets or passes or some- 
thing of the sort, and when he came to me he told me that they were 
ordered by the governor, for our protection, to take up whatever 
we had—whatever silver money we had, or arms, or anything of 
the kind—and they would give us a receipt for that and give them 
back to us when we got to Manzanillo. Well, I had a nice little 
Smith & Wesson pistol and scabbard and belt, and I gave it to him. 
and I gave him what silver money I had—Mexican money—and he 
said, “I am out of a receipt: I will bring vou one in a minute.” 
That was the last I saw of him. except on the train, except when 
the train stopped there were a lot of automobiles waiting for them, 
and they got into these automobiles and went back to Guadalajara 
and Jeft us without money or protection in any way, and the first 
town they stopped at was Zacoalco. ` 

Senator SmirH. Who was doing this? 

Dr. Hunter. Those were Huerta’s soldiers. 

Senator Smiry. Do you know of any connection of Obregon with 
that, at all? 

Dr. Hunter. No, sir: I do not. When we stopped at this station 
of Zacoalco there was an immense, howling mob there, crying, “* Kill 
the Gringos; dynamite the train; don’t let one get away ”™—all that 
sort of thing, whooping and cursing us for everything that was 
vile and dirty. and they had a big American flag, and they waved 
that up and down, and threw it down and trampled over it and 
yelled and cursed it, and finally they ripped it up in strips and put 
matches to it and burned it, and threw the ashes in the windows 
at us. They threw in sticks and mud and dirt: nearly every one of 
us got mud on them. I was sitting at a window, and a fellow threw 
a little stick with a Mexican flag on it like a dart—threw it right 
at my face—and I dodged and it went right by my side. 

Senator Smirn. Who is Mr. Will B. Davis? 

Dr. Hunter. That was the American consul—he was on that 
train. 

Senator Smitu. And Mr. Crawford. also? 

Dr. Hunter. Mr. Crawford was on that train. 

Senator SmıTH. Where does Mr. Davis live now? 

Dr. Hunter. He came to some point in Texas; I tried to find out, 
but I do not know. . 

Senator Sarin. What about Mr. Hunt? Do you know a man 
by the name of Hunt? : 

Dr. Hunrer. Verv well—he was a land dealer in Culiacan. 

Senator Smiru. Did he suffer any indignities that you know off 

Dr. Hunter. Not that I know of. 

Senator Smit. He lived at El Paso, I believe. 

Dr. Hunter. I think he lived at El Paso; but when we got to 
Colima we were held up there till near morning. It was only 25 
miles to Manzanillo, but the train was held up there, for what pur- 
pose I do not know. I know the British consul came there and told 
us all to be calm and not to be uneasy; that he was doing everything 
to protect us that he possibly could; that the Government had prom- 
ised that we should be protected. Before morning they pulled out. 
and took us down to Manzanillo. When we got down there I got out 
of the train with a couple of valises and got two little boys to take 
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them down, and a soldier walked up and kicked them and told them 
to drop the valises, and I had to carry them myself. When we got 
down to the wharf they put the men in a room that was part out 
over the dirt and the other part over the water; they let the women go 
aboard the ship Maria, a German steamship. They let us stay there 
until 3 o’clock before they would let us go aboard the ship. I was 
told that they had dynamite under the room and they were going to 
blow us up if any American ship came up in the harbor. 

Senator SmirH. Where was this German ship bound? | 

Dr. Hunter. That German ship had come in there with over 200 
Chinese men, and they would not let them land, and the German 
captain of the boat said in order to protect us to come aboard; that 
he would take us to California; that he didn’t know whether he had 
enough for us to eat or not, but he would do the best he could. He 
took us all aboard and put us on two meals a day, at half rations. 
He put the Chinese in the aft hold—it was an old freight ship—and 
gave us the under deck in front. There was a young man on that 
boat that had gotten there the day before. 

The Americans from the ranches had gotten there before. They 
formed a procession of all these Americans; they took Wilson’s pic- 
ture out of the consulate and painted long black horns on it; they 
took the American flag and made the Americans follow this flag and 
picture around, singing, joking, and cursing the Americans; they 
threw that down and made them walk over them and burned them 
up and threw the ashes over their heads. This young man was on 
that ship, and they sent word to him—I don’t know what for; some 
Mexicans had a grudge against him—and they sent word to him that 
somebody had sent him some money by telegraph, and to come over 
and get it; and he told them to tell them if anvbody had sent him 
any money they could have it; he didn’t want it. They sent over 
some soldiers to take him off the boat and take him over. The Ameri- 
can consul, both of them—Dr. Davis and Mr. Stratton, at that time 
consul at Manzanillo—knew the man, and they knew he was all right, 
and they told them so, but they would not listen. There was a young 
man there, a German, who had been a bookkeeper at one of the mines 
that I was a physician to; I knew him very well, and he told them 
that he was a German consul; he said, “ I am acting consul, and I de- 
mand in the name of my country that vou liberate that man.” He 
said, “ You have got the United States down on you now; you are at 
war with the United States; do you want to go to war with my coun- 
try now?” He said, “I demand that you liberate that man,” and 
they turned him loose and he got hack to the ship and came on 
with us. 

Senator Smiru. Do you know anything about the kidnapping of 
Mr. Baird? 

Dr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. What about it? 

Dr. Hunter. He was at the mine that I was physician at. I was 
always physician of three or four mines. and that was one I was 
going to twice a week. There came a crowd to his house one night 
and knocked at the door. and he said. “ What do vou want?” And 
they said, “ We want some medicine for a sick man.” He was accus- 
tomed to giving them a little medicine himself that wav. He opened 
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the door, and there were a lot of rifles at his face. He slammed the 
door and ran back to the telephone by the window and grabbed the 
telephone, and a gun stuck through the window and said, * Drop 
that or we will kill vou.” He said. * We are not going to hurt you; 
we came here to get your guns and ammunition. Open the door; we 
will take it and not hurt you.” He opened the door, and they took 
his rifle and shotgun and the ammunition, and he complained about 
it to the fellow who was really the boss of the gang himself who was 
talking, and he told him the “jefe” of the gang was down on the 
Santiago River; he said, “ Come on and go with us down there, and 
he may give them back to you.” He said, “All right,” and he started 
out with them, and he did not go 20 feet from the house before two 
men grabbed him and they searched him and took a pistol out of his 
coat pocket and took his money and told him to write a note back to 
the bookkeeper to send them a thousand dollars or they would kill 
him. And he wrote in English to send $500—maybe they would take 
that, or they could increase the amount. Well, they became fright- 
ened in the meantime and took him in a boat and carried him across 
the river on back to a little Indian village halfway up the hill. 
When the money got there they were gone, and there was a Mexican 
there about half drunk, and he said, “I will take it to them.” They 
gave him the money, and he carried it, and Mr. Baird got back 
about 1 o'clock in the morning. Del Toro, this man at Hostotipa- 
quilla, the Huerta officer, was notified as soon as possible after the 
thing occurred and asked to pursue them promptly, and he said he 
would do it. Three days after Mr. Baird had been in his house 
here came Del Toro with 50 soldiers—in hot pursuit. He came to 
El Favor mine and came on down to La Espada mine, where I was, 
and took dinner and stayed there that night, and next day he went 
down to the Santiago River and stayed there that night, and the next 
morning came back to Hostotipaquilla and sent a telegram to the 
governor, which I have a copy of here, stating that he had restored 
Mr. Baird safely to his home and had annihilated the band. 

Senator SmrrH. That was a report made to the governor ? 

Dr. Hunvrer. Yes, sir: that was Gen. del Toro, and he made that 
report himself. i 

Senator Smitru. He was for Huerta? 

Dr. Hunter. Gen. del Toro was a Huertista. 

Senator SmirH. Who were those who were doing the outrages! 
- Dr. Hunter. They were claimed to be Villistas. All the depreda- 
tions that were committed around there that I know of, were com- 
mitted by Villistas. 

Senator SmirH. Do you know the case of Mr. Harrison? 

Dr. Huster. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. What were the facts as to that? : 

Dr. Hunter. We were notified one evening that 17 men had 
sacked his mine and that he had taken refuge in the tunnel and 
was hid in there. Two of us from the El Favor mine and two from 
La Espada and two from another mine down the river tried to 
rescue him and we rode all night to try to get there before day to 
surround the town before daylight, and we got there just at day- 
light, and we surrounded the town and rushed in there with our 
rifles ready—there were just a few houses in there, just a little 
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town, and we rode into the center ready to shoot these fellows, but 
they were gone. That underground telegraph that they have in 
Mexico beats everything I ever heard of in my life; they always 
know everything, and we saw them going up the mountain on the 
other side of the big gulch. We rescued Mr. Harrison and took 
him back to the La Espada Mine and then sent him to Guadalajara. 
That night the two young men, Richards and Kaiser, started down 
the river and went down, and they were met by a lot of women who 
asked them not for God's sake to go down there, there are a lot 
of bandits in your house now. They went around this house, but 
before they got to where they could do any shooting or see them, 
they got wind of it in some way and they rushed out of the house, 
and they divided when they got out in such a hurry. and some went 
up one side of the mountain and some the other, and it was a bright 
moonlight night, and they opened fire. and fired and fired, and 
nobody was hurt at all. The next morning they sent word to these 
boys that they had only got $20, and they wanted 200, to send it 
to them, and they sent them word that if they wanted anything down 
there, they would have to come get it, but they never came. 

Senator Smıru. Who was that went down to the rescue of Mr. 
Baird? 

Dr. Hunter. Who was with me? 

Senator Sairn. Yes: the rescue of Mr. Harrison. I mean. 

Dr. Hunter. Mr. Richards and Kaiser and Mr. Nelson and 
Mr. Holmes and Mr. Kelley and myself. This was a brother of the 
British consul. 

Senator SmrrH. Of the British consul? 

Dr. IloxrTFrR. On a visit to this mine at this time. That telegram 
of del Toro’s is so characteristic of the Mexican that 1t was no sur- 
prise to me at all. I spent 10 years in Mexico, nearly 10 vears, and 
I think I know them pretty well, and I have yet to see the first living 
Mexican—I know Carranza, too, and from him down to the veriest 
peon on a backwoods ranch, I have yet to see the very first one whose 
oath I would accept. 

Senator Smirn. Do you know anything about the attack on that 
mine down there near Ameca? 

Dr. Hunter. Near Ameca? 

Senator SMITH. Yes, sir. 

Dr. Hunter. Well, there is a number of attacks that I do not know 
personally of, but this one where Mr. Foster 

Senator Smitn. Foster; yes? 

Dr. Hunrer. Yes. I can not think of the name of the other man, 
the two of them were at the mine by themselves, and a road ran right 
in front of the house like this, and went down that way down into 
the gulch. and the Mexican passed by and he said, “ Ya vienen los 
bandidos ”—that is “ Here come the bandits”—and thev got their 
guns quickly and got right up to the windows, and as they made a 
turn thev called to them to halt. and as they did not stop—they called 
to them in English, and I suppose they did not understand it—they 
did not stop. and they opened fire on them and they ran away, and 
after that one of them was shot with buckshot from a shotgun 
through the side. After that he was down in a little hut down the 
mountain there, and one of his intimate friends called on him, and 
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as he was in bed helpless he took a machete and chopped him to 
pieces. 

Senator SmırH. These depredations that you speak of were all 
by the Villistas? 

Dr. Hunter. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Do you know anything about the attempted assas- 
sination of Mr. Villamin ? 

Dr. Hunrer. Yes, sir. He told me about it himself. He had been 
into Ameca and he went back to his mine, and when he got near the 
house he was passing through a gate and he got down to tighten his 
saddle. and he had a “mozo” with him, as they call them there, a 
valet, and when he got down to tighten his saddle he was fired upon 
by a number of shots; he did not know how many; many of them; 
and his mule fell dead and he rolled down a little, and he ran down 
to get his rifle from the mule, and when he got down on the ground 
upon the mule to get his rifle and while he was getting his rifle they 
thought he was killed, I guess, and he was one of the best shots in 
the country, and he took out his rifle and fired at them, and he saw 
that. the bullet hit about 10 or 20 feet away from the fellow, and he 
said he could not account for it, and he tried to put another bullet 
in and he could not: it had been bent. Then he went down to his 
house. That night they tried to dynamite his house; they would tie 
it to a big rock and roll it down there, but it didn’t strike the house. 

Senator SĮmrru. Did vou know anything about or do you know 
anvthing about the sufferings undergone hy Miss Flores and her 
abduction ? 

Dr. Hunter. Not personally, but I was there in Ayutla when Flores 
took his wife and daughter into Guadalajara for protection, and 
while I was there they concluded it was a little safer, and he took 
them back home, and as soon as they went back home there came 
along a band and robbed the town and took her off to the mountains. 
She was one of the nicest girls I ever saw. 

Senator Smiru. Do you know what became of her afterwards? 

Dr. Hunter. No, sir; I do not know; I did not see her afterwards. 
They would take them that way and keep them for a week or two 
until they got tired of them, and then turn them loose. 

Senator Smiru. Do you know anything about the killing of the 
former manager of the E] Favor mine? 

Dr. Hunter. Not personally; but it was an undoubted fact that 
he went. down into the quarters on hearing a shot fired and he asked 
who did the shooting and they told him that this—this man said he 
did it. “ Well.” he said, “you do not belong here; you are drunk; 
I do not want vou on this place again and I want you to get out of 
here.” and he took him by the coat and pushed him out the door and 
gave him a kick, and as he kicked him a bullet went through his head 
and he fell on the ground, and as he fell a Mexican chopped his head 
with a machete, and one went up the hill and one went down the 
hill. I wish you would ask is Mr. John Mathews in the house. 

Mr. Jackson. Mr. John Mathews. 

(There was no response to the calling of his name by Mr. Mathews.) 

Dr. Hunter. He saw this and he came down the hill and he got 
his rifle and he saw a man hiding in a bunch of bushes, and he was 
also a crack shot, and that Mexican laid down and he hired these 
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soldiers—they always had a few soldiers stationed at every mine— 
and he bribed these soldiers to say that they killed him, and that 
ended it. The man that killed him got away. They always pretend 
to pursue, but they never do anything with one of them. I have 
never known of a man being punished for murder in Mexico in my 
life. There was a Mexican killed a young man from Texas named 
Brackenridge, at Ayutla. This Mexican and the American were 
courting Flores, and that night at the dance this young fellow 
Brackenridge said to the Mexican—I believe his name is Gave—he 
said, “ Let’s go out and fight it out and the one that is left will have 
the girl.” He said, “All right,” and the American walked out the 
door and the Mexican behind him, and as soon as the American 
stepped on the sidewalk the Mexican plugged him through the body 
with a bullet and he died two or three days afterwards. Well, that 
fellow was arrested and put in jail and tried and convicted and 
sentenced to six years and he was sent up to the penitentiary at 
Guadalajara, and in six months he was at his home. 
z Senator SmırH. Do you know anything about the case of Mr. 
rates ? 

Dr. Hunter. Well, I know him well. Mr. Gates was largely inter- 
ested in the Carrizo mine. and after everybody had been forced to 
run out and abandon the mine, he went back out there himself to pro- 
tect it, and he stayed there by himself, a two-story house with a 
piazza sbove and below, and one afternoon he was sitting on his 
piazza reading, and he heard the bullets whistling around him. He 
looked out and saw seven Mexicans shooting at him, and he went in 
the room and brought out his 30.30, and he only had three cartridges, 
and he shot one off the horse with one and killed the horse with the 
next, and the other he did not know where it hit. He telephoned over 
to Sebastian to send men to pursue them, and they sent men over to 
pursue them, and thev found one man almost dead, yet sitting on his 
horse ; he was almost dead. with a bullet through his breast, and they 
pie him knd swung him up and left him full of bullets hanging 
there. 

Senator Suir. How long did these general outrages of which you 
have been speaking—this conduct, how long did it exist in that com- 
munity and among those mines which you spoke of, how long was 
that going on? 

Dr. Hunter. I think about three years, more or less. It com- 
menced soon after the Madero revolution. 

Senator SMITH. And kept up until when? 

Dr. Hunter. It kept up until I left, and I came out on that ship 
Maria in 1914, 

Senator Smir. 1914. 

Dr. Huntrr. It was going on then; yes; I do not know of a single 
ranch they had not been robbing and murder committed at and rape 
and burning and arson and everything of the kind, and every ranch 
that I knew of nearly had been robbed. 

Senator SmitrH. Well. did they confine themselves to the Ameri- 
cans alone or to the Mexicans against whom they had any feeling? 

Dr. Hunter. They were just out for pilf, out for robbery; it was 
easier than to work. 

Senator Suir. What effort was made to prevent that condition 
by the Government ? 
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Dr. Hunter. Well, just about the effort that Del Toro made 
against those bandits. 

Senator SMITH. So you had no security ? 

Dr. Hunrer. Absolutely no security for anybody; it was not then 
and it is not now; there is no safety for life or property in Mexico. 

Senator Smitru. Do you know of the paymaster being killed there 
near Culiacan ? 

Dr. Hunter. I heard of it only. I know it is a fact, but I did not 
see it. Now, the day that del Toro—I will tell you this and give 
you a more clear idea of the prejudice that exists in Mexico to the 
Americans. There is a deep-dyed hatred that can never be eradi- 
cated from the class that exists there now. Old Gen. del Toro the 
day I went to leave, he took my hands and he took them both in 
each of his, and he said, “ Doctor, I want to ask you a favor.” I 
said, “All right, General, what is it? ” He said, “If not for my sake, 
for God’s sake quit riding around this country here by yourself. 
There are hundreds of men every day on that road that will kill 

ou the first chance they get, if for nothing more than to say, ‘I 
Čilled a gringo who was not afraid to ride around.’ ” 

Senator Smrru. That, you say, is the feeling that exists yet? 

Dr. Hunter. All over Mexico; yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. I have here a purported list of the passengers 
that came out. Can you identify that list, or do you know [handing 
paper to witness] ? 

Dr. Hunter. Yes, sir; I have a copy of it right here in my pocket: 
yes; that is all right. 

Senator Smiru. How many in that list do you know; have you 
counted them? 

Dr. Hunter. Well, it is figured up here, 245. 

Senator Smirn. They were passengers, you say, that came out? 

Dr. Hunter. They were the crowd that came out penniless on that 
steamship Maria from Manzanillo. 

Senator Smiru. All right, that will do. 

Dr. Hunter. I would like to add this, that I overlooked. At the 
time these bandits were in the mine, Mr. Hoadly and Mr. Williams 
went down the other gulch to pursue the bandits, and when they got 
down under the gulch the men who were employed on the mines 
shot them down there, and the bandits came back and chopped them 
all up with machetes, and went up the other way and left. 

(The list of passengers on the steamer Maria identified by Dr. 
Hunter. was thereupon read into the record, and is as follows :) 


o ’ 


LIST OF PASSENGERS ON GERMAN STEAMER “ MARIE”? FROM MANZANILLO, 


{Many of these persons might be oe ey the Hotel Cosmopolita, Guadalajara, 
ex.—J. H. 


J. W. Overton. C. T. Berna. 

J. H. Gaff. R. H. Leaderly. 

WwW. G. Herberling. A. C. Strauss. 

C. S. Winther. Tames Seaman. 

P. W. Pickford. P. C. Davis. 

Wm. McKinna. W. E. Pomeroy. 

J. E. Barron. Mile Farrell, wife and four children. 
C. A. Keller and wife. W. D. Geddes. 

John Black. i E. Esmerld, a Cuban, 


A. H. Jones and wife. J. Schmidt. 
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Mrs. A. Kij, and three children, Co- 
lumbian family. 

A. Stoll and wife, 
refugees, 

F. H. Simpson. 

w. H. Simpson. 
R. M. Stadden, American consul, wife, 
and two children, Manzanillo, Mex. 
E. F. Pourarde, wife, and two children. 
lately of Colima, Colima, Mex. 

Miss Noma Geist. Guadalajara. 

Mrs. J. D. Gonzalez, and two children. 

T, J. Boyd, wife, and five children. 

T. ©. Link. wife, and one child. 

Jesus Miranda. 

Jas. Campbell. 

J. W. Wiley. 

Mike Minnehan. 

S. R. M. Jones. 

w. H. Martin. 

J. Thomas. 

Karnest Fuchs and two children. 

Mrs. Ida C. Bahl. 

Will Bahl. i 

W. J. Reed. 

F. H. Ferris. 

Pr. S. J. Fuller, Guadalajara. 

J>’. M. Pyle. 

Dr. Wiliam B. Davis, American con-. 
sul Guadalajara. 

Mrs. N. F. Davis. 

C. S. Russell, wife, and 2 children. 

E. M. Browder. - 

J. A. Ocheltree. 

T. C. Miles. 

H. R. Cornforth. druggist, Guadala- 
jara. 

W. H. Makay. 

Dr. John Hunter. 

W. J. Erkenbeck. Guadalajara. 

R. N. Lane, wife, and 4 children, 
Guadalajara . 

S. B. Mosby. 

A. H. Brewer, wife, and 2 children. 

WwW. H. Hoeing. 

Dr. G. R. Gleason. Guadalajara. 

G. W. Woodyard. 

Edith Teuchs. 

R. J. Williams. 

A. C. Brady and wife, Guadalajara 

C., H. Ott. 

wW. J. Casey. 

HI. Pootman and wife. 

Mir. and Mrs. R. S. Burdette and 1 
child, Guadalajara. - 

A. R. Downs, Guadalajara. 

T.. C. Preston and wife, Guadalajara. 

I. M. Gonzales, wife, and 2 children. 

Mirs. Charlotte Burdette. 

H. D. Aves, wife. and child. 

Miss Mattie C. Peters. 

N. W. Kinrose. 

J. W. Gibson. Guadalajara. 

F. B. De Gress. 

Ira Nice. 

Mrs. Mary Martin and daughter. 

Miss Terez Marin. . 


German, not 
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Mr. L. C. Hanna. 
Louis J. Harrison, wife, and 3 chil- 
dren. 
Mrs. F. Smith. 
Henry Grank. 
Joseph B. Morris. 
Charles Burbank. 
Tom Green and wife. 
Pane Henderson, 
Tom Johnson. 
L. H. Tracy. 


H. G. Sawyer. 
Miss Josephine Murphy. 


C. H. Draper. 

E. P. Sheldon. 

Steward Blackleg and wife. 

Wiliam French. 

Mrs. French. 

Dr. J. H. Spence. Guadalajara. 

W. B. Arrington, wife, and three chil- 
dren, Guadalajara. 

Dr. W. L. Kline, wife, and two chil- 
dren, Guadalajara. 

Miss Lola Smith. 

Dr. J. W Erkenbeck, wife. and three 
children, Ameca, Jalisco. Mexico. 

Miss Alice Gleason, Guadalajara, 

Walter J. Pentland, wife, and two chil- 
dren, manager mine near Guada- 
lajara, 

H. L. Percy. 

Otto Kraft. wife, and one child. 

Louis B. Fritz and wife. 

J. C. Galbraith, wife. and three chil- 
dren. 

S. S. Gates. lived awhile in Ameca. 
Jalisco. Mexico. 

F. L. Thompson. 

C. P. Adams. 

Dr. W. J. Riggin. 

Joe J. Riggin. 

Henry Oneal, wife, and one child. 

George Prunel. Guadalajara. 

E. R. Downs, wife, and one 
Guadalajara. 

H. E. Crawford, manager. and wife, 
Cinco Minas, Guadalajara. Find 
this man if possible. 

J. H. Kipp, wife, and two children, 

~ Guadalajara. This is a man whose 
life I think I saved. 

L. B. Coutler. 

Charles Mills and wife. 

F. W. Schu. 

J. Geddis. 

H. Sutterbere, wife, and two children. 

Neil Trumbell, Ameca, Jalisco. Mexico. 

A. W. Earnest, Guadalajara. 

C. Coruthers. wife. and seven children, 
Guadalajara. 

Scott Walace. (Since killed by Mexi- 
cans near Guadalajara. He was a 
conductor for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad. I heard the other day he 
had gone back and was killed.) 

W. J. Kyle. 


child,’ 
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W. B. Budrow. wife, and three chil- PD. Garus, wife and two children. 


dren. Mrs. Carlos Davis and daughter. 
J. A. Small. Grace White. 
R. Castanada, wife and child. S. E. Gherzi (Italian). 
W. J. Slattery, Ameca, Jal., Mex. John Wentellero and wife (Italian). 


L. C. Groce, wife and two children. Oetuno Weubertto. 
Ameca. Jal, Mex. (Then went to Eugenio Ballicendo. 
Laredo. ) Chas. Newsome. 

J. W. Griffin. 


Senator Smiru. The committee will stand adjourned until about 
2.30 this afternoon. 

(Thereupon at 12.10 o’clock p. m. the committee recessed until 
2.30 o’clock of the same day.) 


Monpay, JANUARY 19, 1920. 
2.30 o’clock p. m. 


TESTIMONY OF J. G. WARD. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized.) 

Mr. Jackson. What is your name? 

Mr. Warp. J. G. Ward. 

Senator Smiru. Where were you born, Mr. Ward? 

Mr. Warp. Born in, Red River County, northeast Texas. 

Senator Smiru. You are a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. — 

Senator SmitH. When did vou go to Mexico, if you went? 

Mr. Warp. I went the first time in 1912. 

Senator Smirn. Where did you go to? 

Mr. Warp. Colonia, Mexico. 

Senator SmirH. How many Americans were there, or, foreigners 
were there? 

Mr. Waxp. There was something like 15 families, I don’t know 
exactly, but something like that many. 

Senator SmirH. What happened to those 15 families of yours 
down there at the time of which you first spoke? What year was it? 

Mr. Warp. Well, it was—what do you mean, which year this 
trouble happened—anything down there? 

Senator SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. Warp. Well, it was about 1915 before any trouble happened 
to amount to anything. ` 

Senator Smirn. Please detail to the committee what occurred 
there, without my asking you specific questions. 

Mr. Warp. Well, the frst case I know of was two Germans—well, 
one of them was an American citizen; he is a German by birth— 
there were two Germans robbed; one of them was hung up and 
robbed of something like $1,600. 

Senator SmirH. What was his name? 

Mr. Warp. Ernest Heckle and Philip Rapp. 

Mr. Jackson. How do you spell “ Heckel ’’? 

Mr. Warp. I don’t know, Judge—he was a German. 

Senator SmirH. Where were they when robbed; what was the 
eee under which one was robbed; was he the American 
citizen 
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Mr. Warp. Yes, sir; they were robbed at night and he never did 
know who done that, because these fellows that robbed them came 
across the river—that way we could tell: we tracked them to the 
river and after that we never could hear of them, or track, or any- 
thing. 

Senator SmitrH. What river? 

Mr. Warp. It was the Panuco—I think it was. 

oo SMITH. What was done with the other German, if any- 
thing? 

Mr. Warp. Well, he was not hung up—I don’t think—but he was 
robbed of some amount of money ; “I don’t know just what it was. 
That’s all the robbing they done in there that night; we don't know 
whether they were soldiers or not. 

Senator Saari, That was Mr. Heckel and Mr. Rapp? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. Well, my first experience was they stole a 
horse from me. T didn't have any trouble until, well, it was about 
the first of 1916; just about January. Well. they stole a horse be- 
tween the times, and one ev ening there were a couple of fellows came 
in there and stole two horses. I was gone, and when I came back 
home some of the boys told me they saw these fellows take the 
horses off. so I got on the train and went to Tampico to head them off; 
and I got me an American boy friend of mine there to go down the 
railroad on horseback, and so he overtook them coming. “and got the 
horses back. I don’t know how; he just said he bluffed them ‘and he 
got them back. And then in a few weeks I saw this same fellow. 
I caught him in my orchard grove; I had 15 acres. I went down 
there and talked to him and told him there wasn’t any use of him 
stealing fruit, if he wanted any I would give it to him; it made the 
other Mexicans want to steal too. He had papers to search our house 
for guns. He came up and searched our house. I didn’t refuse him; 
T didn’t care. He didn’t find anything but a shotgun; that didn’t 
bother anything; I was allowed to keep a shotgun. He searched the 
house all over, and went on off. That was on Sunday. and on Thurs- 
day night he came back about 9 o'clock; I didn’t go to bed, I was 
reading, so he wanted me to come out there. I asked him what he 
wanted, and he said he just wanted to talk to me, so I went and told 
mv wife to bring the hght and I would go out on the porch and see 
what he wanted, and when she brought the light to the door that 
threw the light on him, and as I w ent out I picked up my shotgun. 
He asked me. what I was doing with my shotgun and I told him 
that I thought it was my place and I had a right to protect it, a 
stranger coming that time of night. and war times and things torn 
up like they were. Of course that made him mad. We could see 
the fire off of some of the cigarettes of some more parties down the 
road a little piece. 

Finally I told a to come in, and he started in and got to the 
line fence, through one of the line fences, and he got to this other 
fence and I told nim he would as well go back, I would rather talk 
to him in the day time, I wouldn’t be doing anything the next 
morning, for him just to come back. So he didn’t say a word, but 
went on back, got on his horse, and rode on down the road. We 
went back in the house; there was something hke four or five shots 
fired; I don’t know just how many, but there was only one shot hit 
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the house that night; hit the roof. They got some fruit. we could 
tell that; we could hear them down there in the orchard talking. 
They went on off. That was on Thursday night. Then the coming 
Monday morning about 2 or 2.30 I heard some talking down in the 
orchard, and the dog barking 

Senator SmirH. What night was this? 

Mr. Warp. Sir? 

Senator SmirH. What night are you speaking of now ? 

Mr. Warp. I am talking about Monday night. 

Senator SMITH. On Thursday night was there any shooting? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir; that was the first time they came. On Mon 
day morning about 2.30 is when they brought this bunch back; they 
all came piling upon the porch and hollered; the first thing they 
said—one fellow could speak a little English—and they said. * Come 
out of there, boy,” and they just rushed up against the door and 
tried to get in, and I wouldn't let them in, kept talking to them. 
I asked them what they wanted and about all they would say was 
they wanted in. wanted some money. I worried with them: thev 
kept trying to break in a door. I finally told them if I would give 
them some money would they go away and leave me alone, and they 
said they would, so the door wasn’t tight. I could get it down from 
the top a little bit without. unlatching it, and I gave them thirty 
or forty dollars which was there, I didnt know how much. Well. 
that made them much madder I reckon, because we didn't get the 
door open. They kept charging against the door, the screen door: 
broke it all to pieces. I finally told them would thev, if I gave them 
my purse and all the money that was in it. would they go away and 
leave me alone. I finallv gave it to them; they got it the same way; 
they struck a match and I could tell they were looking at the money. 
They came back against. the door, madder than ever, and during all 
the time one of them would be working the guns, throwing chells 
out, and hammer on the house. 

I finally told them: I seen I wasn’t going to get rid of them that 
way: I made up my mind to let them in. J told him that if he would 
send his men all back to the fence I would let him in; you see there 
was one party doing nearly all of the talking; once in a while another 
one talking. So we could hear these parties walking off the edge of 
the porch; then they would tiptoe back, and I just made up my mind 
then there was something awfully crooked about it, so I just went 
over to where my wife was; well. I had told her to get under the 
bed. because she being on top of the bed she would be in line of the 
shooting; if you are lving on the floor you are not in much danger. 
I went over there and told her I might as well have it out with them: 
they wasn’t going to leave us alone until I did. and no telling what 
they would do if they got in, because I knew how they had been treat- 
ing these Germans. T told them to wait a minute until I got my 
clothes: that was after T told them they could get in. They was 
pounding on the doors, and T just unlatched the door, and one started 
in: Just stepped in front of the door, and I had done prepared to 
fight. it out with them, so I just shot him and he just fell backward 
and screamed. When I made this shot I just stepped on the outside 
of the door. One started to run, and I shot him, and he fell, and 
there was a stray shot I made. I shot a sack of oranges. I seen the 
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bulk of it, and I shot it, and then I went in and laid down back of 
the door. I left the door open, but it was dark on the inside. I lay 
there a few minutes and I heard a fellow shooting right in front 
of the door, and I finally got up and looked out. I could see just 
this much of a man’s hand sticking out shooting with a six-shooter. 
Į let him shoot a few shots and I managed to get‘a shot at him, and 
there. wasn't any more shooting right around the house; all the 
rest of the shooting was a distance, shots back, so my wife stayed 
there just a few minutes until the shooting ceased. I told my wife 
we Just as well go down to the barn, because they might get a bunch 
and come back and dynamite the house or to shoot it all to pieces. 
So we went down to the barn and stayed under the barn the rest of 
the night. The next morning when we came back to the house this 
fellow was still on the porch: he was the only fellow I seen there; 
he was the fellow that had stole my horse and had searched the house. 
He was supposed to be a Carranza officer, a corporal; that’s what he 
was: he was a Carranza corporal and had these papers to search my 
house. I don’t know; I didn’t see but three men, but this nigger 
claimed there was eight of them. 

Senator SmitH. What negro? 

Mr. Warp. You see, they robbed a nigger just before they robbed 
me: just came from his house right over to mine. They beat the 
man, bruised him up with the guns: I seen where they punched him 
around: I could see the places on him the next morning where they 
had punched him around with the guns. They got all the guns he 
nad: I don't know whether they got anv money or not. but they 
got all the money and valuable things: they even got httle bits of 
things, and thread. family pictures, the like of that. and a lot of 
clothes. He came over there the next morning, and he said this fel- 
low on the porch, he knew him: he said he was the leader of the 
bunch. 

Senator Samiti. Is he the man that had taken your horses? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Saaru. That the boy had recovered from him? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Saitru. He is the same man that was at your house those 
two times that you speak of? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Situ. How far did this negro hve from you? 

Mr. Warp. About half a mile. 

Senator Smitn. What other depredations, if any, if vou know, 
were committed :g@ainst the family of that negro? 

Mr. Warp. This nigger, his wife. I heard they both was, the next 
morning they mistreated him and they had also mistreated his wife 
two or three times. 

Senator SMIH. You mean they ravished her? 

Mr. Warn, Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. What was his name, do you remember? 

Mr. Warp. I don’t just remember: I was just trying to think of 
that fellow’s name, because he hadn’t been there but a short time, and 
I never did have much dealings with him. I knew him at the time, 
all right. 

Senator Sati. Do vou know what his nationality was? I don't 
means as to blood, but where did he come from? 
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Mr. Warp. He came from the United States, because hadn't been 
there but just a short time: he came from up here. There was a 
wealthy negro went down there and bought this property and staved 
there awhile, then he got some of his poor friends to go down there; 
and that is how it was; I don’t know his name. 

Senator SMITH. Now, after this had occurred at the negro’s house 
and they had come to your house as you have described and you did 
the shooting as vou have described it, what else. if anything, hap- 
pened to you in the matter and the balance of those people living 
up there—yvou American people? 

Mr. Warp. Well, there hadn’t nothing happened at that time; we 
hadn't had any trouble at all. Of course. they would take some corn. 
Altogether I think I lost 4 or 4 acres of corn that was in the shock. 
The Huerta men started to get it, then the Carranza men finished it 
up. You see, the Huerta men came out there and camped. That was 
after the first battle in Tampico. Huerta came out there; his bunch 
came out there and camped at Colonia two or three days. and during 
the time they taken this stuff. this corn, and we never had no serious 
trouble with them. Well, the next day or two the Carranza people 
came in there and ran them back: then they finished the corn. 

Senator SmirH. What became of that colony near down there? 

Mr. Warp. I don’t know of anyone there now except these two 
German families, 

Senator Syitn. Do you know how they are getting along? 

Mr. Warp. I have heard from them several times; they seem to be 
getting along all right; I mean they haven’t had anv real serious 
trouble; they claim they take stuff away from them; they have been 
robbed of their household furniture. too. since that. 

Senator Smiru. You finally came out? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir: after this trouble I went to the American 
consul. and he advised me to come out. and stay out six months or a 
year. and so I hid out over across the lake 10 days until I caught an 
oil boat. and I got on an oil boat and came out, and I have not been 
back since. 

Senator SmirH. Where did vou land? 

Mr. Warp. In Texas City. 

Senator Smrru. That is all: much obliged. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. ODIA M. JACKS. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson. Esq.. clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized.) 

Senator Smrrn. What is vour name? 

Dr. Jacks. Dr. Odia M.. Jacks. 

Senator Smrrim. Where were vou born? 

Dr. Jacks. I was born in east Tennessee. in the old Cherokee 
Nation. l 

Senator Smirn. Where did vou live before—did vou ever go to 
Mexico? 

Dr. Jacks. Yes. sir. 

Senator Sarr. Where did vou live in the United States just 
before going to Mexico? 

Dr. Jacks. I lived at Fort Worth and owned a farm out on Bear 
Creek. out of Fort Worth. right opposite Smithville. 
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Senator SmirH. You went from there to Texas? 

Dr. Jacks. From there to Mexico. 

Senator SmirH. I mean, from there to Mexico? 

Dr. Jacks. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmitH. When? 

Dr. Jacks. In ’95. 

Senator SMITH. In ’95? 

Dr. Jacks. Yes, sir 1905—I will get it right directly—in 1905. 

Senator Smira. Who was then President? 

Dr. Jacks. How is that? Who was President of Mexico? 

Senator Smiru. Yes. 

Dr. Jacks. Diaz. 

Senator Smirn. How long did vou live there—from 1905 all dur- 
ing that time up until the revolution? 

Dr. Jacks. I was there from that time up until a year ago last 
August. I came out two or three times when we were told to come 
out, but would always go back again. 

Senator Smiru. What was your experience down there as to the 
loss of property, if you had it—what property you had and when it 

was lost, how. and who did it—who took it? l 

Dr. Jacks. Well, it would take a mighty long time to tell my 
experience. I practiced in the army there for pretty near three 
vears, nearly straight, and my experiences are very wide. I hada 
written copy of my trouble. with everything I had burned out in 
February a vear ago, and everything I had in the world was burned, 
with the exception of what I had on my back. 

Senator Smirn. Was that at your place in Mexico then? 

Dr. Jacks. No, sir. I had come out then. That was here at Pine 
Bluff. Ark.: that is where I am from now. 

Senator Smirn. Your family is there? 

Dr. Jacks. My family is there; ves. sir. 

Senator Smrrn. Now. what losses did vou sustain there. or those 
colonists—was there a colony up there? 

Dr. Jacks. Yes, sir; J was in the Blalock colony at the time Mr. 
Blalock was present at that time. 

Senator Suitn. Then vou noe something abont the killing of 
Mr. Gorham and Mr. Pilgrim 

Dr. Jacks. Well, I only a of Mr. Gorham through his son: he 
is the agent for my property there now; he wrote me ahont it. how he 
was killed. etc.. and that is all: T meant to bring the letter with me, 
but my wife and daughter were in the country—15 miles in the coun- 
trv. and are there now—and I hadn’t time to get it. Now, in regard 
to Mr. Pilgrim’s killing, I held the inquest over his bodv. with a 
Mexican juror, and my memory is very clear even to now in regard 
to that. 

Senator Smitn. Well, what about it: what did the inquest show? 

Dr. Jacks. Well, he was murdered on a little creek there that we 
call Rock Creek—or Mud Creek—and he had went hunting for to 
see if he couldn’t kill a deer; it was dúring a drv spell of weather, 
and the deer wonld_ have a certain place. where they had the water 
at: and he went down to get him a deer. and he was shot, and shot 
from the back—just one bullet: it penetrated him, and it seemed to 
have been a dead shot: he didn’t seem to have struggled a particle. 
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; Senator Smiru. Was anything done about it? Tell any other 
acts. | 

Dr. Jacks. Why, there hadn’t been any—the body, through Mr. 
. Humphrey, had been partially examined before they got me there; 
the Mexican court sent word for the Mexicans to take me over there 
and hold the inquest: that was how came me to go there—it was in 
closer to Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Hitt. and they had been to the 
body before I got there, but when I got there the body had not been 
moved, no more than thev had partially turned it to look at it; but 
they didn’t understand it, even the wound or anything of the kind 
when I got to the body. so when I got there I turned the body about— 
it was badly decomposed—it was a bad old turn; he had been lving 
there several days; it was warm weather, and he was bloated very 
badly; and I found he was shot, I think, through the left shoulder 
blade and ranged and come out like that [illustrating], seemed to 
have penetrated- 

Mr. Jackson. Near the right nipple? 

Dr. Jacks. Yes, sir; I think now it was very near the shoulder 
blade and came out from the front 

Senator Smirn. From the front? 

Dr. Jacks. From the front, he was shot behind. 

Senator Smirn. Was there any evidence showing who committed 
that crime? 

Dr. Jacks. Well, we were pretty certain who did it, but no effort 
was made to try to catch anybody at all; they made a bluff of hold- 
ing a little court, I had to go before it, I was alone—and afterwards 
Mr. Humphrey and a couple of women—the women, if they could 
have examined them, they knew exactly who killed him, they knew 
all about it, but they wouldn’t let them be examined at all. I 
think, during the time. I think Mr. Humphrey liked to have lost 
his life; one of the officers offered to shoot him because he had inter- 
fered with some violence that they were doing upon one—upon 
the women, and one of the women seemed to have been Mr. Hum- 
phrey’s cook or housekeeper, something of that kind, and knew 
of the trouble and knew who killed him and all about it, but he 
never would let them in, wouldn’t examine them at all; and after 
ee everything was simply squashed, they never did anything more 
about it. 

Senator SmirH. I am not asking you who it was or anything, 
but do you know the man who was suspicioned ? 

pd acks. Yes; but I couldn’t tell you—I don’t know the name 
of him. 

Senator Smit. I am not asking you about telling your knowl- 
edge of who he was, but do you know the man who did it? 

Dr. Jacks. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Have you seen that man since the killing? 

Dr. Jacks. If so. I don’t know it. | 

Senator SMITH. You do not know? 

Dr. Jacks. You see, the tountry is just like that, in a stir-up, 
and I was arrested and held a prisoner quite a while myself. 

Senator SmitH. What for? 

Dr. Jacks. Well, I reckon, for nothing. I don’t know what else. 
I am sure I wasn’t guilty. 
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Senator Smıru. You had violated no law? 

Dr. Jacks. I don’t know how; but I think I have got friends 
here—that I had not violated anything—just simply because my 
name is Jacks, and they call me a Yaqui Indian, ae claimed I was 
from Sonora and a spy from the Villa army. 

Senator Smiru. Who was doing the ordering? 

Dr. Jacks. Lopez De Lara, a general of the Carranza people— 
Gen. De Lara was the man. 

Senator Smiru. He was there during this time of the trouble that 
you speak of? 

Dr. Jacks. Well, he came in right away afterwards—his people 
with him. 

Senator Smiru. Were there any depredations following his ad- 
vent—after he got there? , 

Dr. Jacks. Well, there were so many I couldn't tell you; I can’t 
even recall—there was just one thing after another, all the time, 
gentlemen; you couldn’t recall—part of the time it was dodging in 
the brush, dodging bullets, hiding out in your pasture—anywhere 
you could get to to keep from encountering them. 

Senator Smıru. What became of that colony—did I ask you that? 

Dr. Jacks. Well, the president of the colony is here—he wasn't 
at that time; at that time, I think Mr. Ingram was made president 
of the colony, I imagine, I don’t know—my mind is not just clear 
on that; but that was the colony—Blalock Colony—and there may 
be three or four men down there, but I came out a year and a half 
ago; simply came out because I had nothimg to stay there for. They 
got all my cattle, horses, and I had a good stock of drugs, and they 
made me practice three or four months with them, but I got ahead 
of this Lopez De Lara. I was held a prisoner 19 days and court- 
martialed and ordered shot by Lopez De Lara. Mr. Blalock was 
one of the Americans who helped to rescue me, through the Amer- 
ican consul and Mexican officers at Tampico. They knew it was not 
so, but they wouldn’t let me bring a witness at all; they were just 
bound to shoot me—they did shoot at me. These was all Carranza 
people now—no one else at all—these was no bandits at all, it was 
Carranza soldiers. I met a little bunch coming in to Xicotencatl— 
I had had a great deal of sickness, and I went to Tampico with my 
servants—always carry servants there, a mozo, and we were riding 
and met a bunch of about 25, and they hailed me. I didn’t answer 
them, and they opened fire on me but didn't hit me, and I rode 
right up to them. Well, one of the men got a beating; that is, with 
a machete—that was a bad beating—one of these long knives, and, 
` of course, if it had hit me that wouldn’t have saved me—wouldn’t 
have done me any good—but they didn’t; that is about all there is 
about it. Now, in regards to being held. John Rose was also being 
held—one of the men who was being held with me. He was a cattle 
dealer, John Rose was; he and I were together—you have 
heard his name here. He had started to Tampico with me. Well, 
then, my last experience there—well, then, an experience before 
that was with this Rodriguez; he was one of the main men that got 
our stock. 

Senator Smiru. Now, whom did Rodriguez follow ? 
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Dr. Jacks. Rodrigo Flores, I just didn’t finish his name—Rodrigo 
Flores, he was the man that did it, he did more dirt than anybody 
ever did there in the colony, done more theft. 

Senator Smitn. Whom was he supposed to be with? 

Dr. Jacks. Carranza, he was a lieutenant colonel of Carranza, and 
his father was a general. I got personally acquainted with him 
later on, he said has was a friend of mine, but he didn’t fail to send 
his men after my horses just the same, and take them, and he took a 
lot of my cattle and butchered them. Now, this man Rodrigo was 
the man that they said robbed so many of the other men and stood 
them up and shot them; but I wasn’t there then; I heard Mr. Frasier 
give a little of that testimony this morning, and I read Mr. Blalock’s 
a week ago, and I see he gave some of it—so they were there and 
knew more about it than I did. 

Senator SmirH. What is your blood? 

Dr. Jacks. I am a Cherokee Indian. 

Senator Smiru. Is that all? 

Dr. Jacks. No; that is not all I know; I couldn’t tell it all this 
evening—my mind, I couldn’t begin to tell it all. 

Senator SmrrH. What the committee is trying to get at now is the 
conditions there. 

Dr. Jacks. Well, the conditions—I was there where Mr. Randle— 
of course, I have heard that, like anyone—when Randle was butch- 
ered and chopped up with a machete—with knives, and threw in the 
well; I was there also when this man was killed in the mountains— 
oh, Walter Hitt’s brother-in-law—what is it? Brooks. I was there 
then at the same time and was doctoring in the colony all the time, 
and it is a hard matter for a man just to sketch out a thing, you 
know, and give the straight details about everything that has hap- 
pened, and there are so many things to tell that ıt is enough to 
make any sane man go crazy—especially as I had a wife and six 
children—five little girls and a little boy—and not a dollar left in 
the world, or anything of the kind, there wasn’t anything left, they 
had taken every dollar in the world I possessed. 

Senator Smitu. They treated the balance of them left pretty much 
the same way? . 

Dr. Jacks. Yes, sir; but they never did punch me with a gun, 
although I was shot at and ordered shot. 

Senator Samiti. I mean, as to property losses? 

Dr. Jacxs. Property losses? I learned that Rodrigo was the man 
that took part of my horses; I was very sick, had partial paralysis, 
and they brought me to El Paso to have an operation performed. 
during the time my main stock was taken; but my last stock. I wrote 
in to Mr. Hanson—he wrote me and I wrote him. I sent him the list 
at the time, 25 horses, and one of them a $500 horse, and mares 
that I paid $50 apiece for in Texas and shipped down there—I had 
a fine horse ranch and a fine cow ranch, and they got everything. 
nothing there, they didn’t leave me a thing on earth to support my 
family with, or anything else. That, of course, just to kinder 
sketch along, as you know. 

Now, in regards to Mr. Gorham, I couldn’t give you any details 
any more than his son wrote me—his son is my agent there now, 
looking after mv property and so on: I have a farm. 

Senator Smiru. Have you anything but your land? 
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Dr. Jacks. That is all—well, I had an old gray horse that they gave 
me back to practice medicine with; I furnished my own drugs until I 
didn’t have anything to doctor with, and they sent me off to get 
drugs, and I didn’t come back any more; I went to Tampico and 
got my passport and came out. This man, now, was AnicetogMari- 
ana, that was the only one—the only bandit that ever did me any 
harm at all really—Aniceto Mariana, he was a lieutenant colonel 
that was there in charge under Mateo Hernandez, they skinned us 
of the last cattle at all, they taken everybody’s. 

Now, there is another thing—a man that had stole Mr. Blalock’s 
coat came and called me out of my house; I walked right out to the 
edge of the gallery, and I had got about to where we was—I thought 
they would get me before I got out there; I didn’t mind getting shot! 
I had got casehardened. He says, “ Come out here.” Peak “Tell 
me what you want to say to me.” He says, “ You come out here or 
I will shoot you.” I says, “Shoot,” and he made an oath and says, . 
“I will come in and hang you;” he had two or three other men 
with him, and I said, “ Come ahead,” and he opened my yard gate 
and ran his horse in right up until his horse’s head could touch me, 
with his rope in his hand; he said, “ Why didn’t you come to me 
when I called you?” And I said, “ Why didn’t you come here if vou 
wanted to talk to me?” And he says, “I will hang you.” I says, 
“ Well, hang me, then, you have got your rope,” I said, “hang me.” 
And so he finally turned to a Mexican woman, who was my house- 
keeper. He says,“ Is this your husband?” She said,“ Yes.” Well, 
there was no truth in that—my wife was in this country, in the 
United States—she was afraid they were going to kill me, and she 
thought that would help me out, by her saying that, and she said 
“ Yes,” and he burst out in a good laugh and said, “ You had better 
quit him, he will kill you,” and just turned and rode out and said 
good bye, and that was all then; and he had on Mr. Blalock’s cow 
coat then, a leather coat they wear in picking up cattle; and he was 
then with the Villistas. 

Senator Smiru. Well, what was that? I don’t want to interrupt 
vou; go ahead. ; 

Dr. Jacks. Well, I have just got so much in my head, it is hard 
for me—— 

Senator Smiru. Well, from the time that this trouble commenced 
up to the time you left there | 
oe Jacks. Yes; I was going to speak about the taking of stock 
there. 

Senator SMITH. Well, I understand. I mean as to the general con- 
ditions, as to peace and order in that country ? 

Dr. Jacks. Oh, peace and order? Everything that was done was 
done by the Carranza army; they did more harm, three to one. than 
any of the other fellows ever did do, after they ever came in there; 
if we had any friend at all that offered us any friendship, it was 
the Villa people that did it; that was so, it was proved to me: it 
seemed most any of them would take anything they wanted, and I 
never would run out; I stayed as long as there was anything to stay 
for; and, besides, when they were fixing to rob me—I had a little 
money planted among the trees in my yard on the place, $1.600— 
and at the time they gave me a paper—a passport, they said—they 
had Col. Mariana come out and buy drugs; they found out that the 
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Federals were coming up there right away, and, as the captain had 
always promised me—for a favor I did him—that if he ever knew 
anything was coming up against me he would let me know, and he 
came up there an said, “ The lieutenant colonel wants to know if you 
will send him $200 in silver for $200 in gold.” 

Well, the first thing that popped into my head was how did they 
know I had any money? And they had sent a man the day before 
that to borrow money, $250; his name was John Medlin—you have 
heard his name called here at different times—John was doing a ht- 
tle business for them, buying a little whisky and tobacco and such 
stuff, trying to save his own stock through this, and did for a while. 
Well, I told him, “I am sorry I haven’t got it.” John told me he 
‘would leave the money with the general, and did do it, down in the 
valley with the Federals. Just before he got through—the captain— 
and left, he says, “ I will tell you, Doctor, we will be here early to- 
morrow morning.” That was the main thing he wanted to tell me 
and to impress upon me, that they were going to rob me the next 
morning. And just as soon as he told me, I got right out of there, 
and I saw he made emphasis enough to it to make it a friendly word, 
for he wanted to tell me right away; so he left, and I told my servant 
to get ready to go out, to come to my house at 4 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, and he came there, and by sunup the next morning I was getting 
across the mountains. I was out of his lines—I knew that was earlier 
than he would start; I went to Mr. Taylor’s and stopped and took 
breakfast with Mr. Taylor, right on the Federal lines, right where 
they almost daresn`t go, and fed my horses and drank some coffee and 
left. Taylor savs, “ Don’t leave Mariana until I come,” he says; “if 
my passport will come I will go on with you.” The American consul 
wrote me that my passport was there, so I knew I wasn’t going back 
there. The next morning, when Taylor came there. he said, “ Doc- 
tor, you just barely escaped,” he said; “there were three armed men 
there after you, but you had gone; you were hardly out of sight 
when they came there.” I did have $300 American gold with me at 
the time, and the way I escaped with it I put it in my morral and 
hung it to the horn of my saddle, and put it in another larger one 
filled with corn, so that if they would touch it they would feel noth- 
ing but the corn, not the money; and sure enough, we ran into some 
of them, and the leader touched the corn and said, “ What have you 
got there?” I said, “Corn.” “ What do you want with corn? ” 
“ Feed my horse with.” That was all that let me out with my money. 
As for the cattle, I was there and knew that they had taken every- 
body’s cattle; Mr. Blalock had some cattle left there. And every 
now and then there was a brand or mark of Mr. Smith’s, or Mr. Tom 
Young’s, or somebody’s; but what could you say ? 

Every once in a while you could see your stock going off with 
them. During the time they left me three or four milk cows and 
a jersey bull to plow the crop; I had my Mexicans put on the 
horse collar—they stole my horse away, big large stallion, I wouldn’t 
have taken $500 for him—they put that on the bull and put the 
harness on him and plowed and finished laying by the crop as best 
they could, so they left me that, and made me pay $8 a head on them 
to let John Medlin run across the mountain and bring them back 
whisky and tobacco and matches, and such stuff as I didn’t have 
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und had to get within the Federal lines, or Xicotencatl, which, is 
in what is known as the federal district. 

Menalto? SmĮmıru. Well, what is known as the federal district at this 
time? 

Dr. Jacks. Well, the federals were in one town and the rebels 
had run them out of our community, that was this fellow I spoke 
of—this Aniceto Mariana—there were about four thousand of them, 
and Zapatistas, and they stayed on us three months—during that 
time, three months, came in on the 24th day of April, and turned me 
loose on the 23d day of July—I was a prisoner that long; still I 
could go anywhere, but dare not cross the line. 

Senator Sarrn. It was sure death? 

Dr. Jacks. They would shoot me sure, but they allowed me a little 
more privilege than they did some of the others, because they wanted 
me to practice medicine with them and doctor their sick. 

Senator Smiru. All right. That is all, Doctor. Did you ever 
prepare a list of your damages? 

r. JACKS. I sent it here; I sent it to Mr. Hanson. 

Senator Smiru. You identify the things you sent to Mr. Hanson? 

Dr. Jacks. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. As listed on your list? . 

Dr. Jacks. Yes, sir. And I knew every man nearly that was in 
there and got this stuff; the federals got most of my horses and 
stuff, the rebels didn’t get anything hardly: the federals got it; and 
the very night they caught me, on the 23d of April, and had that 
fight, the Federals got ies horses that night, only left me an old 
stallion and three or four horses, and the rebels got them, and 
finally returned to me one horse over for me to practice medicine, 
because I wouldn’t walk for them, and they sent that back to me. 

Senator Smiru. All right. 

We have no other witnesses that we can examine this afternoon, 
except those that we wish to examine in executive session, so you 
will leave us in possession of the room, that we may take their tes- 
timony that way. 

(The room was cleared of everyone except the committee, its at- 
tachés, and the official reporters, and the committee went into exec- 
utive session.) 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 20, 1920. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE. 


The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 
10.50 o`clock a. m., in the pink room of the Gunter Hotel, in San 
Antonio, Tex., Senator Marcus A. Smith presiding. 

Present: Senator Smith and Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clłerk of the 
subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. F. M. PARMELEE. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq.. clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Mr. Jackson. You are Mrs. F. M. Parmelee? 

Mrs. PARMELEE. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Mrs. Parmelee, you were the wife of Mr. G. M. 
Parmelee? 

Mrs. PARMELEE. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. What became of Mr. Parmelee? 

Mrs. ParMe tee. He was killed by bandits, I presume, on De- 
cember 29, 1917. 

Senator SMITH. Nineteen and when? 

Mrs. Parmeter. 1917. 

Senator Smitn. 1917. Where? 

Mrs. PARMELEF. Between Mercedes and Llano Grande. 

Senator Smit. In the United States? 

Mrs. PARMELEE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Swiru. How far from the border? 

Mrs. PARMELFE. I think it was about 6 miles from the border, 
wasn't it? 

Senator SMITH. Can you give the details of that killing—the cir- 
cumstances? | 

Mrs. Parmeter. Well, I can give from hearsay, not positive. Two 
weeks before that my husband came home and he said, “ We have had 
warnings from across the river that some of the bandits are coming 
over and rob the pay roll and kill all the men at Llano Grande,” 
where there is ‘a sugar mill. Well, two weeks after that my husband 
went in with another man, Charley Greenslade, to get the pay roll at 
Mercedes, and the people ‘at Mercedes said they might need guards, 
and it was a very cold day, and you know how Mexioans are with the, 
cold. My husband said that he did not think there was any danger on 
account of this extreme cold weather; that they would not molest 
them in any way. Well, when they started out they started at about 
1.30. When they got out about 6 miles, I believe, from town, there 
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was a closed gate, and there was a rock against it on the other side, 
closing the gate. My husband was in a Ford, and he said he never 
stopped for a closed gate with a Ford and they pushed right on 
through the gate, and just after they pushed through the gate—it 
was a plan of the Mexicans, we presume—when the car stopped to 
shoot both of them, and get the pay roll. Well, they went mght 
through. Of course, they had to slow up quite a bit. Just as they 
got to the other side of the gate the Mexicans fired; they fired about 
six shots. One killed my husband instantly. He was driving, and 
just as soon as he fell back, Charley Greenslade took the wheel. and 
about 10 minutes after that they met some rangers, and a posse was 
formed right then to follow these men. Now, I do not know how 
many were killed; they said they killed several, and I heard Capt. 
Spencer Crump, he was talking to me. and he said that he led the 
posse, and he was positive that some of the men that were in the posse 
are still living on the other side of the river, and that they have had 
trouble with them since. Capt. Spencer Crump could possibly tell 
you that. 

Sener SmitH. You mean that they were in the posse pursuing 
them $ 

Mrs. ParMELEr. No; they were in the band of bandits—with the 
bandits. 

Senator Smiru. They are over on the other side? 

Mrs. ParMELEE. Yes, sir; they have given them trouble. 

Senator Smirn. Now, was your husband supposed to have money 
to pay the men? 

Mrs. Parme ee. My husband had the pay roll for the sugar mill. 

Senator SMITH. I mean, did he have the money? 

Mrs. ParRMELEE. Yes; he had the money. 

Senator SmirH. Pay roll means a list of names; but he had the 
money to pay the men? 

Mrs. ParMELEE. Yes, sir; he had the cash. 

Senator SMITH. Did he have it with him? 

Mrs. PARMELEE. Yes. 

Senator Smirn. Did they get the money from him? 

Mrs. ParME LER. No. 

Senator Smrru. Why? 

Mrs. ParmELEE. Because, Mr. Greenslade, as soon as my husband 
was shot, put on all the speed that they had and they shot several 
times; he was inflicted several times with flesh wounds, but got away 
before the Mexicans could get him. 

Senator Smiru. Then immediately afterwards, you say, a posse 
was oe to pursue the Mexicans. Where did they go, across the 
river 

Mrs. Parmeter. Well, I do not know just where they went. I 
heard they chased them to the river; I heard they chased them to 
the river and killed some of them, and some of them got in boats and 
went across the river, and I heard that one or two were killed on 
the way across, 

Senator Smıru. Where was your husband raised? 

Mrs. PARrMELEE. In Elyria, Ohio. 

Senator SmirH. He was a citizen of the United States? 

Mrs. ParRMELEE. Yes. 
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Senator SmMirH. When did he move down to Texas? 
Mrs. ParME.eEE. In 1911, I believe. 
Senator SmirH. What pay roll was that vou referred to; what 
were the men doing that were getting paid with this money? 
Mrs. Parmeter. The Llano Gi and ee Mill; I believe that is 
the name. 
Senator SmirH. Where was that located? 
Mrs. ParmMe ee. At Llano Grande; that is between Mercedes and 
the border. 
Senator SmirH. Did your husband leave you anything, or are you 
dependent on your own labor for your living? 
` Mrs. ParMELEE. No; I am dependent on my own labor. He left 
me something, but not enough to make me financially independent. 
Senator SmiTH. That will do, I think. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN RB. BLOCKER. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Smiru. Where were you born? 

Mr. Buocxer. Edgefield District, S. C. 

Senator SmirH. You are an American citizen? © 

Mr. Biocker. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Never renounced your allegiance? 

Mr. Buiocker. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Mr. Blocker, did you ever live in Mexico? 

Mr. Biocker. Yes, sir; I have had a ranch there about 20 years. 

Senator SmirH. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Brocker. In the State of Coahuila. 

Senator SmirH. Coahuila? 

Mr. Buocxer. Yes, sir; about 150 miles right west of Eagle Pass 
and 130 miles right west of Del Rio. 

Senator SmitrH. Then, it was in the State of President Carranza? 

Mr. Buocker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Was he governor of Coahuila once? 

Mr. Biocker, Yes, sir. 

Senator SmrrHu. Now give as succinctly as you can a brief history 
of your treatment there and the resulting loss that you have sus- 
tained, if any, and what you have gotten back, if you have gotten 


a 
. BLocxer. Well, we started that ranch in 1898. 

Senator Smiru. “ We” started the ranch; was anyone connected 
with you in it? 

Mr. Brocxezr. Yes, sir; it is a stock company under the laws of 
Mexico; we organized under the laws of Mexico. l 

Senator Suir. Purchased that land or rented it? 

Mr. Biocxer. We first rented, and then purchased it all. We first 
rented when we went there in 1898; we leased 125,000 acres, and 
about two years after that we bought 125,000 acres, and the year after 
that we bought another 125,000 acres, and in 1908 or 1909 we bought 
237,000 acres of the Madero company. Our first year’s work there 
was perfectly satisfactory; everything worked nice; we were treated 
well, and during Diaz’s administration nobody was ever treated any 
nicer than we were. 
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Senator Smiru. When did your troubles commence? 

Mr. Buocxer. After the Madero revolution commenced. Our 
troubles commenced after Madero was killed. We never had any 
trouble until after Madero was killed, but when he was killed then 
our troubles commenced. 

Senator SmitH. What were these troubles? 

Mr. Buiocxer. Well, we were bothered by roving bands; some called 
Carrancistas, some Villistas, some Orozquistas, and they just mo- 
lested us so that we could not stay in there. Our horses were taken 
from us. The first raid made on us was by Gen. Caraveo, and he 
came there with about 900 men, and 1,000 or 1,200 horses, and took 
a hundred and tweny-odd horses from our ranch, 10 big work-mules, 
killed 40 hogs, all the chickens that we had on the ranch, and killed 
the milch cows and calves, and killed all the beef they wanted and 
stayed there four or five days and pulled out. 

Senator Smitu. Who was he? 

ae Buiocker. He was supposed to be a man in Orozco’s division of 
rebels. 

Senator SuitH. Which Orozco; Orozco himself? 

Mr. Brocxer. Orozco himself. 

Senator Smitu. That was the first raid ? 

Mr. Buocker. Yes, sir. i, 

Senator Smit. You say this continued constantly ? 

Mr. Brocxer. Yes, sir; this continued constantly from that time 
on. In the seven or eight years we lost something like 350 or 400 
saddle horses, and on this same raid of this Orozco we lost about 
$2,000 or $3,000 worth of provisions out of our commissary; they 
didn’t leave enough for the women and children to eat. 

Senator Smiru. These depredations kept up until the whole place 
was denuded ? 

Mr. Brocxer. Yes, sir. We commenced moving out, getting out 
what we could, and selling at a sacrifice and any other way to get 
out to save what we could from the wreck. 

Senator SmirnH. What do you estimate the losses of these depre- 
dations to be reasonably worth ? 

Mr. Brocker. Well, sir, you couldn’t hardly figure that. 

Senator Smrrn. Have you ever made any claim yet? 

Mr. Brocxer. No, sir; we have never made any claim yet. If we 
had not been molested, the ranch was bringing us a clear profit of 
revenue of half a million dollars—to-day the ranch would have been 
paying us over half a million dollars income. 

Senator Smiru. If you had been left alone as you were under the 
Diaz administration ? 

Mr. Brocxer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SsirH. Did you have any visits from the Carrancista 
soldiers ? | 

Mr. Biocxer. Yes, sir; lots of them. 

Senator SmirH. Was that while Carranza was supposed to be in 
control—while he was President? 

Mr. Buocxer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smita. When did that occur and to what extent were 
those depredations carried on? 

Mr. Brocgrr. Well, they would come there and pretend—say that 
they wanted some horses, and we would tell them that we didn’t 
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have any horses, and thēy would just go to the lot and get out as 
many horses as they pleased and take them off, and take your pro- 
visions and kill your beef or just whatever they pleased. 

Senator Smrru. Did they ever pay you anything for it? 

Mr. Biocxer. Not a cent on earth. 

Senator SmrrHu. All through these depredations what federal 
authority, if any, attempted to or seemed to try to prevent these 
depredations? 

Mr. Buocker. They didn’t any of them try to prevent them. 

Senator Smirn. And when the alleged rebels were there? 

Mr. BrocxrR. I paid $2,000 for a man by the name of Delamain. 
I paid $2,000 ransom for that man, and it was to a man that was sup- 
posed to be a major in Carranza’s army. 

Senator Smrru. Carranza’s army ? 

Mr. Biocker. Carranza’s army; yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. You paid for him?. 

Mr. Buocxer. I gave it to Mr. Delamain to pay. Mr. Delamain 
was our foreman on the ranch. We had seven or eight men run out 
of there, and we had to just keep changing them, and a nephew of 
mine, J. M. Blocker, he was run out of there three times. And a 
man bv the name of Dawson, he was run out twice, Edgar Dawson; 
and a fellow by the name of Cull Bruner was run out. 

Senator Smiru. Now were they run out by the assaults of these 
men? ` 

Mr. Brocxrr. Yes, sir. They would come out there, and these men 
would hear they were coming, and they would get uneasy and leave. 
This Blocker, a nephew of mine, he was warned to leave. There was 
a Mexican came to him and told him that one of the Carranza men 
at Boquillas, the little town of Boquillas, was going to send over 
there the next day and get him, so he pulled out the night before they 
got there. 

Senator Smiru. What are the present conditions in that particular 
State, if you know, as to preservation of law and order? 

Mr. Biocxer. There was no order. 

Senator Smirn. There was none? 

Mr. Buocxer. No, sir; the rifle was the law. This fellow Musquiz 
that took this money from Dalamain he was at my ranch there one 
day talking, and I was talking to him and I said, “ You should not do 
this; there is no law for acting this way,” and he tapped his rifle 
and said, “ Here is the law.” That was the Mauser-rifle law. 

Senator Smirn. And that you found to be a fact? 

Mr. Biocker. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. As to the present conditions in Coahuila, do you 
know? 

Mr. Brocxer. I do not know much about the present conditions in 
Coahuila. I know that two years ago Mr. Weathersby and Russel 
put three or four thousand head of cattle on this Piedra Blanca 
ranch of ours, and I know they lost a thousand of them out of the 
3.000. They were driven off and butchered, and they found where 
they were butchered and they caught the men and carried them to- 
Saltillo and they were turned loose after they were captured and 
carried there; they were turned loose and had nothing done to them. 
They found the beef in the camp and the brands of the cattle, and 
nothing was done. 
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Senator Smrru. And that was the condition when you left? 

Mr. Buocker. Yes, sir. I know we have not got a cent of revenue 
a the ranch in five years; it is half a million acres of land lying 
idle. 

Senator Smirn. That will do, I think. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, Mr. Blocker. 

Senator Smrru. We are short of witnesses this morning and we 
will have to go into executive session for a little bit, and after that 
I think we will adjourn for the day. We will get through this 
morning. We will go into executive session now. 


INVESTIGATION OF MEXICAN AFFAIRS, 


WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1920. 
Unirep States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman at 
10.30 o’clock a. m. in the Pink Room of the Gunter Hotel, in San 
Antonio, Tex., Senator Marcus A. Smith presiding. 

Present: Senator Smith and Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee. l 


TESTIMONY OF W. B. HINKLY. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Smira. Where were you born? 

Mr. Hinxry. Luverne, Minn. | 

Senator Smiru. You are an American citizen? 

Mr. Hing ty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ssaru. Where have you lived recently, the last several 

ears? 
i Mr. Hinx ty. I lived for 12 years in the Rio Grande Valley. 

Senator Smrru. Where? 

Mr. Hink ty. In the Rio Grande Valley, San Benito, Tex. 

Senator Smrru. How far were you from the international line, 
the river? 

Mr. Hinxry. San Benito is about 8 miles from the river. 

Senator Smirx. Do you know anything of any raids across the 
river or depredations on the American homes or property on this 
side of the river? 

Mr. Hinkgty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Will you please tell of those raids, and especially 
affecting you and your property t 

Mr. Hrnky. Well. the first few years I was down here, up until 
about five years ago—four vears ago, about the time that the Madero 
revolution came np—while Diaz was in power in Mexico everything 
was very peaceful on the river—we had no trouble with stealing or 
anything: but ever since the revolution started in Mexico, ever since 
then. we have had a good deal of stealing and, of course, we had a 
good deal of bandit trouble about three years ago, and there has been 
a good deal of stealing ever since then. 

Senator Smrru. On what Mexican state does Texas border? 

Mr. Hinxty. Tamaulipas is the Mexican state opposite San Be- 
nito, our country. 

Senator S{mrrH. Who was supposed to have control in Mexico 
over that side at that time? 
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. Mr. Hinxziy. Well, Carranza has had control over it for the last 
several years. 

Senator SMITH. Now, since Carranza has been in control of it, how 
about the depredations down there? 

Mr. Hixxy. Well, up to the time of the revolution there never 
were any depredations there. During the Diaz administration I 
lived on the bank of the river myself—right on the bank of the 
river—for about two years, and during that time there was nothing 
stolen, and we had no trouble then. 

Senator SmirH. Well, when did it commence? 

Mr. Hinxkxiy. It commenced when the revolution started in Mex- 
ico, after Diaz was overthrown, and then more stealing since Car- 
ranza has been in power than any other time. 

Senator Smiri. What property did you have down there? 

Mr. Hinxry. Well, I owned about five or six different farms; I 
had a couple of dairies—the principal interests that I have there— 
and I am in the manufacturing business+-I run a wholesale ice-cream 
business there. 

Senator Smirn. What is your nearest town? 

Mr. Hinkty. I live in San Benito. 

Senator Sairn. Was that the point where you did your selling 
and trading, with your dairy that vou said vou had? 

Mr. Hinxty. Yes, sir; I was also cashier of the bank there for 
five years. : 

Senator SmirH. State what you know of those raids along that 
border ? * 

Mr. Hinuty. The raids along the border, what they called the 
bandit raids, I do not remember the exact date when they started, 
but I believe it was about three years ago. The people around San 
Benito, there, got news that the Mexican were organizing to make 
raids on the people; the first fight they had was at a ranch about 
12 miles from San Benito where they heard that there was a bunch 
of bandits organizing, and the posse went out there and found them. 
I think there were one or two Mexicans killed and two officers 
wounded, I believe, in that first fight. After that the raids occurred 
at intervals of about every two weeks—that is, the fights right in 
that locality, about every two weeks. 

Senator Smiru. How far do you live from Brownsville? 

Mr. Hinkxy. It is 21 miles from Brownsville. 

Senator Smiru. Up the river? 

Mr. Hinkuy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smitu. What was the amount of the settlement on the 
American side along that river in your vicinity ? 

Mr. Hixkry. At what time? 

Senator Smirn. At the time of which vou speak; any time before 
they were driven out, if they were driven out; I have not got to that 
vet. | 
~ Mr. Hryxry. It had had a very rapid growth—our locality had. 
at the time I went there in 1907 there was no town at San Benito at 
all, and they didn’t even have a post office, and just before the 
bandit raid started, I think, San Benito had a population of five 
or six thousand people: the country was prosperous, all the farmers 
around there were prosperous, and the community was growing 
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very rapidly. As soon as the bandit raids started the more timid 
‘ones commenced to move at once, and inside of three months, I 
think, all the tenant farmers had left and a good many people there 
left their own farms, and others went up north or came to town 
and stayed until the bandit troubles were over. Some of them 
returned and some did not return. 

eee Situ. How often would those incursions from Mexico 
occur ? 

Mr. Hinkry. Well, my observations of it was that there was a 
big raid pulled off about every two weeks. 

Seriator SMITH. At some point along the border there? 

Mr. Hin« ty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Where would these bandits or the lawless people 
come from? 

Mr. Hinkry. Nearly all of them were traced across the river, 
‘ come across over the river and were driven back to the river. traced 
across the river. 

Senator Smitu. Do you know of any on this side of the river, 
Mexicans, for instance, Joining in those raids, or do vou know? 

Mr. Hrinxty. The first fight that was had near San Benito, they 
rounded up some men out at this ranch about 12 miles from San 
Benito, and that was the only bunch that I know of having been 
found that was organized on this side. Now, whether they were 
operating with people from the other side I do not know; but after 
that fight everything crossed from the other side of the river, there 
was nothing organized on this side. 

Senator’Smiru. I understand you, then, that there was a reign of 
terror on our side of the river? 

Mr. Hinkty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Sairn. On account of these invasions? 

Mr. Hinuuy. Yes, sir; everybody was afraid to stay out in the 
country. There was not anybody staved in the country during those 
bandit raids. All the farms laid out. There were no farms under 
cultivation there that year. 

Senator Smitu. About how far did that extend up and down the 
river—that leaving their homes to get out of danger? | 

Mr. Hrnxry. That was more or less general, I think, all through 
the Rio Grande Valley; what thev call the Lower Rio Grande Val- 
ley; that is, the part that is in cultivation. In our particular locality 
I think it was about as bad as any other place in the valley. 

Senator Samiti. What number of families would vou estimate, 
at a rough guess, had to leave the country and leave their homes on 
account of those raids? 

Mr. Hinkury. It would undoubtedly run into the hundreds of 
families. 

Senator Smitu. Many of them have not vet returned? 

Mr. Hinxry. Yes; I would sav a great many of them have not 
yet returned; however, I think that probably more than half of 
them have returned. 

Senator SMITH. As to the depredations on the movable property 
in that county—cattle, horses, and crops and stores—if there were 
any, whether or not this property was ever taken, or whether it was 
left there intact? 
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_Mr. Hinuty. No, sir: there were—there was a good deal of stealing 
right around San Benito. I do not think there was very many raids 
in which property was taken, but it was mostly all taken in thefts— 


Senator Smiryu. By common stealing? 

Mr. Hinxty. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. What were those raids for, does it seem; to hurt 
some one? 

Mr. Hinxuy. Yes, sir; those raids were conducted for the purpose 
of killing. 

Senator SsatH. Any robbing? 

Mr. Hixxy. No. sir. Well, they robbed some stores, but it seems 
they wanted to kill people; that was the main thing. 

Senator Smiru. Do vou know anything about the size of the bands 
that would come across the river? 

Mr. Hinxtry. Well, they ranged all the wav from 15 to 20 up to 
100 or more. 

Senator Smitu. How long did this continue? 

Mr. Hinkry. It continued for about a year. 

’ Senator Saitu. What is the condition there now 
worse ¢ 

Mr. Hixxy. Well. we have had no raids since the soldiers were 
located down there in big bands, large quantities. 

Senator Smitn. When were the soldiers located there? 

Mr. Hinxtry. The soldiers—the militia, it took them about four 
months to get down there from the time the raids started. 

Senator SmirH. You mean the State troops? 

Mr. Hixxy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Any Federal troops there; any United States 
troops? 

Mr. HıxxkxuLy. Yes. sir: the Federal troops were the first ones to 
get there; we had the Twenty-sixth Infantry; they were the first 
ones there. 

Senator Smitu. After the establishment of those soldiers there, a 
greater quiet, I understand vou to say, prevailed ? 

Mr. Hixxty. Yes. sir. There were about 60,000 soldiers moved 
into that territory within a radius of about 60 miles, and after they 
came down everything soon quieted down. 

Senator Situ. I think that is all. 
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TESTIMONY OF E. L. TURNER. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator SmitH. Where were you born? 

Mr. Turner. DeWitt County, Tex. 

Senator SMITH: You are a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smir. Do you know anything about the raids along the 
border? Where do you live in Texas now, or have for the last sev- 
eral years? 

Mr. Turner. For the last two years I have been living in San 
Antonio. 
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Senator SmirH. Where were vou at the time of those raids down 
there; do you know anything about that? 

Mr. Turner. Well, I went down there in 1911, and the first three 
years were very quiet and peaceful, and after the first three years 
till 1915, when I left there, why, we were disturbed by the bandits, 
and the last four months we had to go in bunches to keep our families 
together and stay and guard, not tioning whether they would or 
would not come in, so we was expecting them any time. 

Senator Smirn. How long did that condition prevail there where 
you were guarding families in bunches? 

Mr. Turner. About four months before I left there. 

Senator Smiru. How long after that before any troops came down 
to the assistance of the people there? 

i Mr. Turner. Well, that I could not say just when the troops went 
there. 

Senator SmrrHu. Why? 

Mr. Turner. Well, I left there and came up to Corpus Christi, 
and I seen troops going in, but I was not present to see where they 
were putting them. 

Senator Samiti. Where was your place? 

Mr. Turner. One mile below Santa Maria, on the interurban line. 

Senator SMITH. What did you do down there? 

Mr. Turner. I had a truck farm and hogs 

Senator Smiri. Where was your point of dealing? 

Mr. Turner. Mercedes. 

Senator SMITH. Are you still living there? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Why did you leave there? 

Mr. Turner. Well, because we could not stay up and guard all 
night and make a living to support our families. 

Senator Smiru. Did you feel, or not, whether your families were 
safe? 

Mr. Turner. Did not feel like they were safe. 

Senator SMITH. And on that account 

Mr. Turner. On that account we left there. 

Senator Smirn. Did that condition generally prevail as long as 
your experience extended ? 

Mr. Turner. Well, so far as I know there were severa] families 
left out of the valley before I did, and at the same time I did and 
after I did; people I know. 

Senator Saar. What were your losses down there; your indi- 
vidual losses? 

Mr, Turner. Well, I could not replace to-day my losses for $3,000; 
what my loss was when I left there. 

Senator Smiru. What occasioned the losses? 

Mr. Turner. Well, you mean what were the losses? 

Senator SmitrH. What caused it; how come you to lose it? 

Mr. Turner. On account of the Mexican bandits, the Mexican 
trouble, we were actually afraid to stay there, and we had to get up 
and come off and leave there. 

Senator Sautn. That is all. 
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TESTIMONY OF HENRY FORRES. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator SmirH. Where have you lived, Mr. Forres, for the last 
20 years? 

Mr. Forres. In Mexico. 

Senator SMITH. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Where were you born? 

Mr. Forres. Fayetteville, Tex. 

Senator SmirH. Your experience in Mexico for the last 20 vears, 
where have you lived? 

Mr. Forres. I have been all over the Republic; principally in 
Coahuila, Nuevo Leon, and Tamaulipas. 

Senator SmitH. What has been your business in Mexico? 

Mr. Forres. In leasing lands for oil and coal. 

Senator SxirH. Connected with any corporation ? 

Mr. Forres. At times, but for the last several years acting inde- 
pendently. | 

Senator SMITH. You are not representing any of the alleged big 
interests ? 

Mr. Forres. No, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Acting entirely on your own—— 

Mr. Forres. Absolutely. 

Senator SMITH. Line of business? 

Reus Forres. Getting leases and then getting friends of mine to buy 
them. 

Senator SmirH. And you would just obtain a lease and then obtain 
a purchaser for it? 

Ir. Forres. Either that or tie it up under an option and then 
get some party with a little money to go in and finance it. 

Senator Suyru. Had you ever lived at Matamoros? 

Mr. Forrrs. I am living at Matamoros now.- 

Senator Smirn. At this time? 

Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. 

Senator Suir. What were the conditions in Mexico up to the time 
of the revolution as to peace and order? 

Mr. Forres. Up to the time of the revolution a person could have 
gone into any part of the Republic. either day or night, without an 
escort and not be bothered, and have slept with the doors of his house 
open and no one would have entered at all. 

Senator SmirH. And the country at that time was as safe as any 
country ? 

Mr. Forres. Absolutely. 

Senator Smıru. When did that peaceful condition change? 

Mr. Forres. As soon as Madero started his revolution. 

Senator SmirH. Will you please detail the experiences vou have 
be Sii there in the development of that newer condition of 
things 

Mr. Forres. Well, it has been so voluminous, because I have been 
right in between the different bunches of revolutionists ever since 
Madero started his revolution. 
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Senator SmirH. What members of revolutionists as known by the 
heads of them? 

Mr. Forres, Well, it is pretty hard to determine, because the Mexi- 
can is a very ambitious kind of a fellow, and if one has eight or ten 
men operating independently, he calls himself a general. At one 
time. in Piedras Negras, right opposite Eagle Pass, 15 generals had 
a banquet, and I do not think any one of those generals, at any one 
time, had ever had over 40 men under his command. 

Senator SmirH. Then you have been in the country where the 
Villistas are? 

Mr. Forres. The Villistas, the Carrancistas, the Maderistas, the 
Zapatistas, the Felicistas, and the Palaecistas, and every “ partido” 
in the country. 

Senator Smiru. Every shade of revolution? 

Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmrrH. Do you know anything about an article known 
as 27 X the new constitution that they have adopted since Carranza’s 
reign 

Mr. Forres. Article 27 was devised by Luis Cabrera, and I think 
it is the most ingenious piece of legislation for selling the subsoil 
that was ever invented by the mind of man. 

Senator Smrra. What was the effect of that article 27 on the 
American interests in Mexico? 

Mr. Forres. It virtually means the confiscation of all of the oil 
rights of the Republic. 

Senator Smirn. How did it affect your particular business? 

Mr. Forres. It absolutely wipes us out if it is sustained, because 
all of the leases that I have gotten have been since that time. 

Senator SmirnH. What was your personal experience within the 
last week or so in Mexico in this regard ? 

Mr. Forres. I went to Mexico City about two weeks ago in order 
to get some denouncements removed that some parties in Browns- 
ville, American citizens all, with the exception of a party by the 
name of Pacheco, a merchant, and the American citizens were Fer- 
nandez, a banker; Cole, a lawyer; Friedman, a German-Jewish 
money lender; Dr. Dixon, recently discharged from the United 
States Army; a man by the name of Walker; and another by the 
name of Craig; they had denounced about a thousand acres right 
in the heart of a lease of 50,000 acres that some clients of mine at 
Wichita Falls were drilling on, had the machinery there on the 
ground; and I went to Mexico City with a petition from the own- 
ers—I have here a copy of one of the petitions taken to Mexico 
City, signed by the owners, protesting against these people going 
in and denouncing their property—subsoiling their property; they 
stole it, deliberately went in and made a survey of this property, 
and then went to Mexico City and denounced it, and some of these 
same owners are among the Carrancistas. So when I got to Mexico 
City I tried to see Salinas, and I -would go to his office in the 
morning 

Senator SmirH. Who is Salinas? 

Mr. Torres. Salinas is the subsecretary of the Department of 
Industria y Comercio—Industry and Commerce—in Mexico City; 
but he was having a conference every day with Carranza, because 
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he was going East to see Secretary Lansing, and at the same time 
to see some financiers in New York to tell them so far as any anti- 
legislation was concerned that everything was going to be removed. 
The reason of that was that every officeholder in Mexico City of any 
prominence is supporting one or the other of the candidates—either 
Bonillas or Pablo Gonzales—and trying to get the money power at 
least to back one of the two as against Obregon, the independent 
candidate and an anti-Carrancista. But I never got to see Salinas. 
I went there first, I was there repeatedly, and repeatedly, and re- 
peatedlvy; and after I saw his chief, a man by the name of Shia f- 
fano—I had to wait two days to see him, because those fellows all 
have kind of reception days that. they receive and other than that 
you do not see them—and after seeing this fellow, the first thing he 
sald—he had read all of my documents, because I had left them 
there two or three weeks, some of them, and some of them I had 
taken there with me in the last few days, on my trip down. He 
said, “ Why, you people have absolutely no claim on these proper- 
ties whatever, because your contracts were all made after May, 1911." 

Senator SMITH. That was the date of this article ? 

Mr. Forres. The date of the constitution—the date of article 27; 
yes, sir. I told him, * Well, but under the ruling of vour last Con- 
gress this article was to be revised.” He said. * Yes, but that was 
just a project”: that the article 27 was effective. I then asked him 
whether or not a party could deliberately go in a man’s private 
property and denounce the subsoil of the property without getting 
the consent of the owners, telling him that the owners of the land 
had acquired their title from the King of Spain and had been in 
continuous, actual, adverse, peaceable possession for over 100 vears. 
He said that the oil and all the derivatives of the oil belonged to 
the nation, and that there was no controversy on that, inasmuch 
as oil was a substance, tt was a national property and that if I 
wanted to I could go out to Guadalupe, a suburb of Mexico City. 
and denounce the property so far as the subsoil was concerned. 
Well, that got me up in the air; I had never agreed to his rulings. 
I finally asked him—I said, “ Well, can we denounce some of mv 
property. go in and work it?” He said, “ No; you have allowed 
too much time to elapse.” We only denounced our property in June 
last year: that is, we registered our titles in June, and these other . 
people denounced the land in August of last vear; but I had no 
rights and these other people went in and denounced. 

Senator SMITH. Well, as a real fact, they stood about in the same 
attitude as to the right of location as you stood ? 

Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. 

Senator Suitn. That is. they had no superior right in the world! 

Mr. Forres. They had no right whatever. 

Senator SMITH. And yet they were allowed to denounce the very 
property that you were 1n possession of, and they refused to let you 
denounce it 

Mr. Forres. Absolutely. He asked me—he said, “I do not see how 
you get your titles, your leases, registered, because you first have 
to get permission of the governor of the State before you can register 
a lease.” I told him—I said, “ We have letters from Gov. Osuna 
authorizing us to register these leases.” He said that Gov. Osuna 
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had no right to grant this authority. My leases were registered and 
protocolized two months before these other people went in and made 
their denouncement, so a couple of days after, when they found I was 
going to the States, they came to me and told me that 1f I wanted to 
get this fixed. they could adjudicate this matter, but I told them that 
there was nothing to adjust. | 

Senator Smitu. Adjudicate your rights, how? 

Mr. Forres. Well, this man Santaella is one of the chiefs of the 
department of petroleum, and when Shiaffano saw that I would not 
abide by his decision, they “ passed the buck” to this other man; 
and, inasmuch as I would not see him, his brother, being a lawyer, 
sent me word that 1f I would go to see him—Santaella’s brother said 
that he would fix everything and get me anything that I might want. 
I told them that they were just two days too late; in other words, if 
I had gone and slipped them a piece of money, I could have gotten 
these denouncements removed. That is the reason I did not get any- 
thing in Mexico—because these other people from Brownsville had 
beat me to it and slipped them a little piece of change. 

Senator SMITH. So you got there too late? 

Mr. Forres. A little too late. 

Senator Smitrn. Did he say, or did anyone say, what hope of suc- 
cess has one appealing for property that has been treated as yours 
has; for instance, what relief has he in the courts? 

Mr. Forres. Absolutely none whatever; none whatever. If the 
native himself has no recourse, what recourse has a foreigner? 

Senator Smirn. Then, as I understand, they do pretty much as 
they please, open and aboveboard, and just tell you you can not have 
the right? 

Mr. Forres. Well, that is the trouble in that country. They send 
a bunch of emissaries to the States, some of whom are Americans 
themselves, telling us how they love the American people and what 
they are going to do for us there, and inviting us there, and the door 
is open for capital; but among themselves they tell altogether a 
different sort of story—they do not need the foreign capital; they 
can develop their resources with their own money. 

Senator SamirH. Have vou gpticed in their laws, or can you see 
rather, how under article 27, carried out in the spirit of its execution 
or passage, what chance do you see of any American holding oil, coal, 
or other mineral lands? 

Mr. Forres. He has absolutely no chance whatever—absolutely no 
chance whatever. 

Senator SMITH. Article 27, then, is a confiscation ? 

Mr. Forres. Absolutely; absolutely. 

Senator SmitrH. What remuneration do they purpose to give? 

Mr. Forres. There is no stipulation; and even if they agreed to 
give a remuneration, you would have to get it before you believed 
that vou would get it. 

Senator SmitH. In the meantime the forfeiture would go on? 

Mr. Forrrs. Absolutely. 

Senator SmirH. Were vou at Cuatro Cienegas when Mr. Carranza 
recently visited his old home? 

Mr. Forres. I was there. 

Senator Smitn. The report came out that he went back in peace 
to his home, I believe. Were you there? 
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Mr. Forres. Yes, sir; the Mexico City papers, all of the morning 
papers are Government organs, all of them controlled by the Carran- 
cistas, and they came out in glaring headlines telling how peaceful 
things were in the Republic. They said, in order to illustrate, here 
is our president going up into the wilds of Coahuila to visit his 
ranches with only 400 men. He had 7,000 men more scattered all 
over that country. 

Senator Smitu. Did you notice his train in which he came? 

Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smitu. How was that equipped? 

Mr. Forres. Sumptuously; they had everything in the world that 
a person could think of wanting, and in the little towns all that a 
person could see on every hand was destitution. 

Senator Smirn. As to the armor or soldiers on the train 

Mr. Forres. Well, the soldiers—the armored trains would either 
go in front or behind the presidential train. The presidential train 
was the train that Don Porifirio had during his régime. 

Senator Smiru. Then the peaceful trip, you say, going into the 
wilds of the desert with 400 soldiers turned out to be fully 7,000? 

Mr. Forres. At least 7,000. He had every general from all over the 
Republic there with him. 

Senator Smiru. That is, that was under his control? 

Mr. Forres, That was under his control. Why, if he had gone up 
to Cuatro Cienegas with 400 men and Villa had known it, he would 
have taken him into the wilds of Sonora and held him as a hostage. 

Senator Smirn. At least, he did not attempt to go there? - 

Mr. Forres. No; not with 400 men; and he won't go anywhere 
with 400 men. 

Senator Smrrn. What chances do you see, looking over the country 
as much as you have; are the conditions improving down there? 

Mr. Forres. Oh, my ! It is absolutely unsafe for a person 
to travel in any part of the Republic. For instance, thear best train, 
the train that they boast of, is a train running from Laredo to Mexico 
City. This train gets into Saltillo about 8.30 at night and 1s held 
there until about 3.30 the next morning, because they are afraid 
to run from Saltillo to San Luis on account of the rebels blowin 
up the trains, and the train coming north from Mexico City 1s held 
at San Luis from 8 o’clock until 3.30 in the morning on account of 
fear of the rebels blowing it up going north. 

Senator SmirH. The conditions then, you say, are just as bad as 
ever, as far as peace is concerned? These outrages that are com- 
mitted there. are they confined to anybody or is it just recklessness, 
lawlessness, and disorder against everybody ? 

Mr. Forres. No;-there is not a feeling of animosity in general 
against foreigners, but of the Carrancistas against the Americans. 
You have not heard of any Germans being killed in the west part 
of the district in the Palaez neighborhood, nor any English; when- 
ever you hear of some one being butchered, it 1s one of the Americans 
working for some one of the companies there. Six weeks ago I was 
all through the Tuxpam region. I went through the oil fields and 
got photographs to substantiate it. I happened to be at this little 
place of Agua Dulce, where Bowles and Rooney were killed, a couple 
of weeks ago. I was there about six weeks ago walking all over 
that country. 
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Senator Smitu. Who has charge of it, or control of it? 

Mr. Forres. The Carrancistas. There are no followers of Palaez 
in that district at all. The followers of Palaez are farther west 
along the line of the State of Hidalgo. 

Senator Suiru. How did vou go through without any molesta- 
tion? 

Mr. Forres. God sometimes does wonderful things. 

Senator Smirn. You think it was a sort of providence? 

Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. I would not take the trip again, not through 
that section. 

Senator Smitu. From your knowledge of the Republic there, and 
your long experience, what authority has Carranza over the Republic 
of Mexico? 

Mr. ‘Forres. Mr. Carranza has control of the cities, but the coun- 
trv around the cities he does not. 

‘Senator Smrrn. How do you account for this: T the outsiders 
have any necessity for taking possession of the cities? 

Mr. Forres. No; the outsiders, as a general rule, live off of the 
tribute that the ranch owners give them; the majority of the ranch 
owners and farmers are all in sympathy with the rebels. 

Senator Smitu. Do you know President Carranza personally ? 

Mr. Forres. I have known of Carranza for a great many years. 
I have never had anv personal desire to know him, because I know 
of him. I have never asked favors of the Carrancistas either directly 
or indirectly, nor any other régime. 

Senator SMITH. You have vour reasons for that? 

Mr. Forrrs. Yes, sir. I do not want to be under any obligations 
to any faction in Mexico. 

Senator SaatH. Do you know Mr. Gonzales—Gen. Gonzales? 

Mr. Forres. Gen. Pablo Gonzales? We all know of him around 
Monclova: yes. 

Senator Situ. How about him as to keeping order? 

Mr. Forres. It is impossible: it means the same old crowd, in the 
same old place. If either Pablo Gonzales or Bonillas are elected, 
it means the rule of Carranza. When I was at Cuatro Cienegas 
we knew two months before anything was given out that Bonillas 
was the candidate selected by Carranza. 

Senator SmirH. He was the personal representative of the Car. 
ve ae overnment at Washington? 

ORRES. Yes, sir; ambassador. 

a SmrrH. Ambassador there. How is Obregon; is he also 

a candidate for the Presidency ? 

Mr. Forres. He is; yes, sir. 

Senator Smrra. Who is he supposed to represent; is he a Car- 
rancista ł 

Mr. Forres. He was; he was the prime reason of Carranza being 
President of the Republic—he and Villa—but after he got seated 
he treated them as he has done everyone else; he kicked him out. 
Obregon has now launched an independent campaign. He has never 
said anything against Carranza. The only thing Carranza can say 
against him is now he is affiliated with the rebels. 

Senator SmirH. Running against Carranza? 

Mr. Forres. Yes. 

Senator Smiru. Have you a passport to go back to Mexico? 
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Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Do you expect at some time to go back? 

Mr. Forres. It would be impossible for me to go back. 

Senator S{mrrHu. Why? 

Mr. Forres. Well, I noticed in the paper the other day that the 
Mexican consul had received instructions from Medina, at Mexico 
City, not to visé any passports. | 

Senator Smiru. To whom? 

Mr. Forres. To everyone testifying before your committee. 

Senator SMITH. Anyone who comes before this committee of the 
United States Senate? 

Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. To give evidence? 

Mr. Forres. Here is my passport with the visés [handing passport 
to Senator Smith]. 

Senator SMITH. Anyone coming before this committee, that they 
will not. visé their passports to return to Mexico? 

' Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. 

. Senator Smiru. In order to return, this passport that I have in 
my hand, of yours, I notice the number is 38933—in order to return 
to Mexico you would have to have this viséd by the consul here, I 
understand ? | 

Mr. Forres. Yes; either here or at Brownsville. 
` Senator Smrri. Or wherever you leave the country ? 

Mr. Forres. Wherever I happen to leave; yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. Have you presented that for visé? 

Mr. Forrrs. No. sir; because they know me all along the border 
and they have never asked me; in fact, they have not viséd my pass- 
port for several months, because IT am so well known. 

Senator Smiru. Are vou going to present this? 

Mr. Forres. Oh, I will have to, because I have all of my maps and 
one thing and another in Matamoros, that I will want to get to take 
to Brownsville. 

Senator Smita. So your interests there, what you have left in 
Mexico. you have to go back to take care of, as I understand ? 

Mr. Forres. No; I can only stand on the American side and look 
across, i 

Senator Smirna. I mean, that is your purpose—to try to get back? 

Mr. Forrrs. Yes, sir; to protect my interests. 

Senator Smitu. Well, will you let me know, or the committee, the 
effect of thé refusal to? 

Mr. Forres. With pleasure: yes, sir. 

Senator Smitu. Will vou let us know the reasons assigned for not 
doing it? 

Mr. Forres. Yes. sir. 

Senator Smiri. Have vou ever taken any pictures of the condi- 
tions down there? 

Mr. Forres. Yes, sir; I have got a number of photographs of the 
different parts of the country, but I gave the most of my pictures 
awav; I have the original films with me. 

Senator Smiru. You have the original films? 

Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Smiri. Have you any objection to our using them? 

Mr. Forres. Absolutely none; they are at your disposal. 
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Senator Smiru. All right; I would like to have them after the 
are developed. Have you ever seen the order of which you speak 
prohibiting the visé of passports of anyone who appeared before this 
committee to testify? 

Mr. Forres. I read in the paper of yesterday that order; I have 
not seen it; no, Sir. 

Senator SmirH. I have what purports to be a translation of this 


telegram 

Mr. Forres. I would not be surprised, because I saw a gist of it 
in the Mexico papers before leaving Mexico. 

Senator SmirH. Signed by the subsecretary of relations, Hilario 
Medina? 

Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmituH. I believe I will just ask the secretary to insert this 
order in the record. I want it proved as being a correct translation 
by some one who knows it is. and then I will have it inserted. 

Mr. Forres, I want to kind of give vou an idea of the way things 
are down in Mexico City. There is an American by the name of 
Ryan who has been down there about five weeks. He doesn’t speak a 
word of the language; he has organized what he calls the Rvan-Soteel 
Oil Corporation. Now, this party is there, he has been in Mexico City 
about five weeks, he doesn’t speak a word of the language, and he 
has organized a corporation with Pablo Gonzales and this man 
Soteel, and has annual passes for him and his party to ride all over 
the Republic, and has been made assistant oil inspector for the Mexi- 
can Government. Now, he and a great many other Americans who 
have some mercenary interests will send out wonderful reports about 
how peaceable conditions are in Mexico, Among others, there are 
some people living in San Antonio who have private franchises for 
running special trains in the Republic, but the most pernicious of all 
is a little organ published in Mexico City by a man by the name of 
George F. Weeks, circulated freely all over the Nation, telling how 
peaceable things are all over Mexico, and some party who is ignorant 
of the conditions in general will buy this httle magazine, and on the 
strength of it go down into Mexico and maybe lose his life. He is 
in the employ of the Mexican Government, of the Carranza gov- 
ernment, and has been for a number of years. 

Senator SMITH. The committee has seen evidences of an extensive 
propaganda as to peace and quiet through the Repubhe of Mexico, 
and, as vou say, it is through these instrumentalities that you have 
mentioned that most of that is published. 

Mr. Forres. To give you an illustration, yesterday evening, leav- 
ing Brownsville, the Brownsville Herald, the afternoon paper, came 
out and said that this meeting of yourselves should be suppressed 
inasmuch as Mr. Cabrera had invited ‘Senator Fall to go into Mexico 
and look conditions over, and he didn’t see fit, etc., and so on, but 
you can absolutely believe this, that whenever you see an American 
or any American organ supporting the Carrancistas they are getting 
something out of it. 

Senator SmitH. What is the name of that Weeks publication ? 

Mr. Forres. The Mexican News Bureau. 

Senator Smirn. That is published in the City of Mexico? 

Mr. Forres. Mexico City; yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Who is Weeks? 
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Mr. Forres. Why, Weeks at one time had a little candelilla fac- 
tory at Cuatro Cienegas. 

Senator SmirH. What nationality is he? 

Mr. Forres. He is an American. 

Senator SmirH. Who is connected with this man Weeks in that 
publication, do you know? 

Mr. Forres. He has two or three other Americans, but the propo- 
sition is financed directly by the Carrancistas. 

Senator SmirH. Do you know of any other American in connection 
with Weeks in the publication? 

Mr. Forres. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Smiru. In the preparation of the paper, etc. ? 

Mr. Forres. No; because I never went around his plant. His plant 
was right near the hotel where I stopped; I stopped at the Cosmos, 
and his little plant was right near it. Now, another thing, you hear 
a great many of the missionaries and the preachers, emissaries of 
the different religious interests that go into Mexico and come out 
and tell you what a wonderful man Mr. Carranza is. 

Senator SurrH. What hope does the American see, the man ex- 
perienced in Mexican affairs; what hope do you see of final peace? 

Mr. Forres. There is no peace unless we determine upon some man 
that is actively against the Carrancistas and support him to go in 
there and organize all of the rebel bands and make peace in the 
country. 

Senator Smitn. That will do, unless you have something else. 

Mr. Forres. No: I have not. 

Mr. Jackson. Will vou be kind enough to leave these negatives? 

Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JAckKson. I will have them printed and return them to you. 

Mr. Forres. That is perfectly all right, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF ARTHUR GRAHAM. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized.) 

Mr. Jacxson. State your name. 

Mr. Grauam. Arthur Graham. 

Senator Smitu. I hand you, Mr. Graham, a copy of a telegram, 
in Spanish, signed by Hilario Medina, touching the viséing of 
pee vere into Mexico, especially against any that have appeared 

efore this committee as a witness. I will ask you whether or not this 
is the paper? 

Mr. Granam. That. is the paper. 

Senator SMITH. Where did you get it? 

Mr. Grattam. Consul De la Mata gave it to me. 

Senator SMITH. As an order coming to him? 

Mr. Granam. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmitH. And who translated it, if you know? 

Mr. Granam. It was translated by one of the ren in our office 
first, and later by one of your committee’s attachés. 

Senator Smrt. I will find out who that is; that is all. 
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(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized.) 

A SmiTH. Capt. Hyde, you understand the Mexican lan- 

uage? 
Š Cape Hype. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Are you a competent translator? 

Capt. Hype. I consider myself so; yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Do you know whether you are or not? 

Capt. Hype. Yes, sir; I am. 

Senator SMITH. You are a competent translator of the Spanish, 
as I understand it? 

Capt. Hype. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smit. Will you look at the article just shown you, just 
identified by the witness last on the stand, and say whether the copy 
there is a correct translation of this Spanish telegram ? 

Capt. Hype. I have already compared them, sir, and it is a true 
translation. 

Senator Smiru. Now, I will ask that to be put in the record. 


(The telegram identified by the witness, Arthur Graham. and ordered by 
the committee to be incorporated into the record, is as follows:) 


{Translation of telegram. ] 


Mexico, D. F., January 17, 1929. 
MEXICAN CONSUL, San Antonio. Ter.: 


Some Mexicans have been called to make declarations before the so-called 
committee of investigation of the Senate of the United States nnd whether due 
to their ignorance of what the procedure of this committee signifies for Mexico, 
or because of any other motives, they have appenred to make them. Where- 
fore the department of foreign relations believes it opportune to call to the 
attention of all Mexicans residing in the United States, and of the public in 
general, the true character of this committee and what it signifies for Mexico 
from the international point of view. 

The so-called committee of investigation of the Senate has a tendency to set 
itself up as a tribunal for the purpose of passing judgment on the Mexican 
Republic as a free and independent nation and respecting questions which are 
the exclusive function of its internal government. Neither the Mexican Gov- 
ernment nor any public official nor any private individual resident in the ter- 
ritory of the Republic or outside of it may nor should recognize the jurisdic- 
tion of authority on the part of this committee to carry on this sort of investi- 
gation, in view of the fact that the Mexican Republic in international law can 
not be judged in any form and the responsibility for the acts of its govern- 
ments or of their representatives are subject to other rules than those which 
govern the trial of a private individual. These rules ean not be the same as 
those which involve an entire people whose majesty. whose honor, and whose 
dignity should be scrupulously respected by all the other peoples of the earth. 

The so-called investigating committee, furthermore, with its procedure, offers 
the opportunity for acts which are in reality hostile to a country which like 
Mexico maintains relations of friendship with the United States and it is a 
cause of offense to the good name and the good reputation of Mexico, since in 
view of the facilities which this committee offers to the enemies of the Repub- 
lie they incessantly calumniate her and offend her prestige and moral dignity. 

No Mexican worthy of the name should lend himself in contributing to these 
acts which are hostile and whose tendency is to prepare the public opinion of 
the United States for certain propositions which no one ignores. As a matter 
of fact, the interventionist elements in that country have decided upon the 
formation of this investigating committee of the Senate and its object is to 
take advantage of the series of observations which are collected by this com- 
mittee against Mexico in order to make notorious the necessity of intervening 
in our interior affairs. 
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The Mexicans who have assisted with their declarations to bolster this in- 
formation which in time will serve as a base for the commission of an attack 
against the Republic unquestionably commit the crime of treason to the father- 
land and it is the desire of this department to warn them publicly so that in 
the future they may not appear before this committee which has no power at 
its disposal to oblige a foreign citizen to testify against his own country and in 
the remote event that a Mexican should be subject to annoyance for having 
refused to testify before a tribunal whose power is not recognized by any law 
of the United States nor any principle of international law, he should suffer 
these annoyances rather than fail in the first duty which he has, to respect 
and cause the good name of his country to be respected in any part of the 
world. . 

It is easy to understand from another point of view that this committee is 
not inspired by any feeling of friendship toward Mexico, but that. on the con- 
trary, its acts are dictated by an open hostility to the present laws and insti- 
tutions of our country, 

The Mexican who knowing that this committee is functioning in this way 
and who in spite of that faet assists it in carrying out its work. contributes 
notably to the development of prejudices which may arise from the obstinacy 
of this committee in delving into questions which are the exclusive functions 
of the interior government of Mexico and the determination of the government 
to not permit the good name of the Republic to be tarnished. 

Bearing the above in mind, you are directed to bring to the attention of the 
Mexican colony residing in that place through such means as you may consider 
efficacious the following instructions: 

“Every Mexican who receives an order to appear before the so-called com- 
mittee of investigation of the American Senate to testify about facts bearing on 
Mexico should answer refusing to recognize the authority or jurisdiction of that 
committee to have knowledge of affairs bearing on the Mexican Republic. and 
should flatly refuse to give such testimony.” 

You will advise the Mexican consul of the locality or our embassy in Wash- 
ington of the aforesaid order, so that the consuls or the embassy may earry 
out the instructions which they have received from this department. Should 
any Mexican be arrested or suffer any other penalty for refusing to testify. he 
should avail himself of all resources authorized by the laws of the United 
States to oppose it and should make an immediate report of his arrest or the 
annoyance, should he suffer from this cause, to the Mexican consul or to the 
embassy, in order that the corresponding representations may be made through 
diplomatic channels. 

Mexican law considers that the crime of treason is committed. article 1071 
of the Penal Code, “ He who makes an attack aguinst the independence of the 
Mexicnn Republic. its sovereignty, its liberty, or the integrity of its territory. 
if the offender is a Mexican by birth or by naturalization.” And article 1690 
of the same code provides: “The Mexican who by acts not authorized nor 
approved by the Government provokes a foreign war against Mexico or causes 
it to be declared or exposes the Mexicans to suffer annoyances and aets of retali- 
ution, shall be punished by four years’ imprisonment.” 

HItarto MEDINA. 
Subsecretary of Relations, 


(Thereupon, at 11.45 o’clock a. m., the committee recessed until 2.30 
o'clock p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS, 


Senator Smirin. The committee finds that with the witnesses now 
to be examined we can facilitate matters by ascertaining what. thev 
know this evening and proceeding with our work to-morrow morn- 
ing, with the hope of expediting it that way. 

In the meantime I would like before the final adjournment to order 
expunged from the record as taken the statements touching the per- 
sonal morality of the President of the Republic of Mexico, and al<o 
his general, Gonzales. because that is not the purpose of the com- 
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mittee to go into any such question, and it was not in response to any 
question presented to the witness. I would ask also of the press 
about giving any notoriety to it, out of the common harmony between 
nations ostensibly at peace, that no publicity be given to the mere 
declamations of the witness along the lines that I have suggested. If 
the reporters will be good enough to hand to the secretary of this 
committee the transcript of the record, he will indicate to them the 
point that I wish to have expunged from the record. 
We will meet to-morrow morning; I expect half past 10 o’clock 

would be as early as we could get ready. Much obliged. | 

- (Thereupon, at 2.45 o’clock „p. m., the committee recessed until 
Thursday, January 22, 1920, at 10.30 o'clock a. m.) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1920. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON Forei1GN RELATIONS. 
The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman at 
10.40 o’clock a. m. in the pink room of the Gunter Hotel, in San 
Antonio, Tex., Senator Albert B. Fall presiding. 
Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Smith; Dan M. Jackson, 
Esq.. clerk of the subcommittee. 1 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN A. VALIS. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The CHairman. Will vou please state your full name, Judge? 

Mr. Vars. My name is John A. Valls. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are vou an American citizen? 

Mr. Vauts. Yes, sir; I am. 

The CuHarrMan. Native born? 

Mr. Vars. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Where were you born? 

Mr. Vauis. I was born at the mouth of Rio Grande, but my 
father was born in Spain, and when I was two months old my 
pe moved to Brownsville, Tex., and in 1876 my father received 

is final papers in the Federal court in Brownsville. 
are CHairMAN. Where have vou lived the greater part of your 
ife 
Mr. Vars. With the exception of seven years of my life that I 
spent at the University of Virginia and other American universities, 

have spent all of my life on the Texas border. 

The CHarrMan. On the American side? 

Mr. Vars. On the American side of the Rio Grande. 

The CHarrmMan. What is your profession ? 

Mr. Vars. I am a lawyer. I have been district attorney of the 
forty-ninth judicial district of Texas since 1902. 

The CHAIRMAN. You are still the district attorney in the forty- 
ninth district? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Are vou familiar with the Spanish language? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir; I am. 

The Cuarrman. Have you been interested in and made a study of 
Mexican history and laws and customs? 
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Mr. Vaurs. Since my earliest boyhood I have taken a lively in- 
terest in Mexican politics and in Mexican history. 

The Cuamman,. And Mexican law? . 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir. ° 

The CuHarrMAN. Have you been familiar with the Mexican people 
during your life on the border of Mexico? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir. I have known a great many of the most 
prominent men of Mexico, especially during the administration of 
President Diaz—President Diaz, Manuel Gonzales, Ramon Corral, 
Jacinto Trevino, and a great many others. 

The CHarMan. What were your personal relations with Porfirio 
Diaz during his lifetime, or from 1878 until 1911? 

a VaLis. Senator, will you allow me to explain that in my own 
way? 

The Cuarm{man. I will be glad to have you do it, sir. 

Mr. Vars. Because I know that my statements will be misin- 
terpreted and distorted in certain quarters. Some of my nearest 
and dearest friends are of Mexican extraction. There is no truer 
or nicer gentlemen than the cultured, educated Mexican, and the 
really refined Mexican woman is a glory to her sex. The Mexican 
people of the border have been true to me and I will be true to them. 
I wish for them all the blessings of a good and stable government. 
and God forgive me if I for one moment forget the best interests 
of the Mexican people. Ever since my earliest boyhood I have had 
a most affectionate regard for Porfirio Diaz: you might call it a 
filial affection. In 1893, when I was struggling hard in the practice 
of my profession, Porfirio Diaz surprised me by appointing me 
Mexican consul in Brownsville, Tex., of his own initiative and with- 
out any solicitation on my part. The appointment paid a handsome 
salary and from a financial point of view it was a tempting offer; 
but I have always been so thoroughly American that I declined the 
offer and, American as I am, and the cultured as I was in the 
purest principles of American liberty, I am proud to say, Senator. 
that the friendship of Porfirio Diaz for me is one of the proudest. and 
most tender recollections of my life. Will you permit me to read 
vou. Senator, a letter President Diaz wrote to me when I declined 
the consularship. 

The CHarmMan. I will be glad to have vou do it. 

Mr. Vatus. I was apprehensive it would displease President Diaz, 
and I wrote him as nice a letter as I knew how. The answer is in 
Spanish, and I will translate it as I go. 

Mexico, December 14, 1893. 
Mr. JoHN A. VALS, 
Laredo, Ter. 

ESTEEMED FRIEND: I have read the contents of your letter of the 7th instant 
und I give you my most sincere thanks for the explanations which you kindly 
make me, and I advise you in return that you have much reasen for not accept- 
ing the consulship in Brownsville, which fact does not offend me, because in- 
deed in the place where you are now established, you are rendering me friendly 
and important service. 

Your very affectionate friend and servant, 
PorFreio Diaz. 

When he was struggling hard against Madero, Senator. I wrote 
him a letter and asked him please not to give up: that he would win 
the battle yet. And in order to show you how that great heart loved 
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the Mexican people, this is what he replied (it was before he left 
Mexico) : 


Mexico, April 29, 1911. 
Mr. JOHN A. VALLS, . 


Laredo, Tez. 
ESTEEMED FRIEND— 


Among other things he says: 


You may rest easy that this government, when it treats with the rebels, will 
not for one moment lose its decorom, and the only concessions that I grant will 
be made solely to avoid the effusion of blood. 

Your affectionate friend and servant, 


PORFIRIO DIAZ. 


My relations with him were very close, Senator, for many years. 

The CuarrMan. Right here may I inject: You are elected by the 
popular vote, to your position as district attorney of the Forty-ninth 
district z , 

Mr. VArLs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Of what blood are the majority of the voters of 
the Forty-ninth District? 

Mr. Vars. Of Mexican extraction, and whatever political per- 
ferment I have, Senator, I owe principally to those people. 

The CuarrmMan. In your official capacity as district attorney you 
have had more or less to do with the international or border dis- 
turbances, complications, and the troubles since the outbreak of the 
Madero revolution, I presume? 

Mr, Vauts. Yes, sir. | 

The CuatrmMan. Have there been, to your knowledge, any disturb 
ances on the American side of the boundary line, due to the dis- 
turbed conditions in Mexico? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir. If you will allow me to relate them now? 

The CHairmMan. I will be very glad to have you, just in your own 
words, Judge, give a history of such troubles, as they came under 
vour observation, and the causes of the same? 

Mr. Varrs. In February, 1915, I first heard of the plan of San 
Diego. To me it appeared so visionary and ridiculous that I paid 
no attention to it. Subsequently, on the 10th day of April, I dis- 
covered that a branch of that organization existed in the city of 
Laredo. I had in my possession the minutes of that order. I com- 
municated that fact to a certain oflicer, with a request that he assist 
me. 

The Cuarrman. An American officer? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir. | 

The CHairMan, Military? 

Mr. Varis. No, sir. 

The CHairrMan. Civil? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir; and through his indiscretion it was discovered 
that we had learned of this order. The members were all strangers 
to Laredo, and they immediately left the city. After that, of course, 
I kept a careful watch on matters along the border. Some time in 
June of 1916 Dr. Thompson, a dentist in Laredo, came to my office 
at night and gave me this letter, addressed to Dr. J. K. Thompson, 
dentist, Laredo, Tex. Inside of this envelope was a smaller one ad- 
dressed to Mr. John Valls, lawyer, Laredo, Tex. 
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The CuHairMAn. What was the date of that letter? 

Mr. Vatxs. June 9, 1916. The day after I received this letter, or 
the morning after, I received information that a band of outlaws had 
attempted to burn the bridges and cut the telegraph wires at Webb 
Station. This letter was written from Monterrey, and it predicted 
that fact. Among other things, he says: 

I am not a prophet, or within the next few days there will be some people 
who will burn bridges on the American side of the river, under the different 


names of Japanese, Texans, I. W. W.’s, or intervention in Mexico. God grant 
that that great country may soon remedy these evils. 


Of course, the name that was signed to it wasn’t the name of the 

real writer of the letter. 
~The Cuarrman, You are positive that another name was signed? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan,. The writer didn’t want his identity known ? 

Mr. Vars. He says here after a while he will let me know who 
he is. Then a few days after receiving this letter the Laredo Auto 
Sales Co. brought to mv office this large envelope [exhibiting an en- 
velope]. And in this one there was found a smaller one addressed to 
Lawyer John Valls. The date of this letter is Monterrey, June 16, 
1916. The day after the assault was made on the American soldiers 
at San Ignacio. Among other things he says: 

In this city for nobody was it a secret that the authorities were preparing 
these outlaws to go into Texas and burn bridges and to interrupt the traffie, 
nor that De la Rosa and his companions might commit all Kinds of depreda- 
tions in the southern part of Texas. Whom can you ask that does not Know 
that on the plaza, in streets, in the theaters, even in the very offices of the 
Carrancista officials, it was publicly stated that within a few days this number 
would be increased and all traffic between San Antonio and Laredo would be 
interrupted. | De la Rosa publicly organized his men in Victoria, Tex., and 
SO On. 

Very well. I communicated the fact to the officials, but that very 
morning the assault was made at San Ignacio. In that case, Senator. 
Lieut. Kyle Rucker, of the Fourteenth Cavalry, was stationed at 
San Ignacio, Tex., in Zapata County, about 45 miles down the river 
from Laredo. That afternoon he went across the river into Mexico 
and conferred with Federico Gutierrez Zapata, who was the Car- 
ranza commander in San Ignacio, Mexico. He informed this Car- 
ranza commander that this band had left Jarita for the Texas 
border. The Carranza commander assured Lieut. Rucker that he 
would send some’ picked men to intercept these bandits. and that 
very night Federico Gutierrez Zapata, the Carrancista commander, 
was the guide that led the attacking force that assaulted the Ameri- 
can soldiers, and Federico Gutierrez Zapata to-day is holding a com- 
mission in the government of President Carranza, in the city of 
Nuevo Laredo, Mexico. In that fight several of the American sol- 
diers were killed in their tents. The fight lasted a short while. and the 
Mexicans returned to Mexico. Col. Cruz Ruiz and Col. Frias were 
the officers who commanded that band that consisted of about 15 men. 
They had bombs, dynamite, hand grenades, and were otherwise well 
equipped. 

Senator SmitH. Senator, permit me to ask you there: This assault 
was made on a garrison of American troops? 

Mr. Varts. Stationed at San Ignacio, in Zapata County. Tex. 

The Cnairman. AH right. 
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Mr. Vars. The evidence of these men—four of these men were 
indicted in Webb County, Tex. I prosecuted those four men, and 
the jury gave each one of them the death penalty. I also prosecuted 
the men who were arrested for attempting to burn the bridges and 
for attempting to cut the telegraph wires at Webb Station. The 
men who made the attempt to burn the bridges had in their posses- 
sion all the implements to cut wires: they had coal oil to burn the 
bridges with; and the evidence in that case, Senator. established 
this fact: That Niceforo Zambrano, who was then the treasurer 
veneral of Mexico, and who subsequently became the governor of 
the State of Nuevo Leon. recruited some of these men in the City 
of Mexico, and Niceforo Zambrano, together with a tall man— 
a tall, slender man, dressed in a brown suit—his name I have never 
been able to discover—Niceforo Zambrano and this Mexican gen- 
oral left the City of Mexico in a special car with these men for 
Monterrey, and at Monterrey they were taken to a hotel. There 
ther men were recruited. Niceforo Zambrano, the treasurer general 
»f Mexico, Col. Leocadio Fierros. of the Carranza Army, accom- 
pamied these men to the railroad station, and there. amid the ac- 
‘lamations of the people, in three railroad cars, these men openly 
eft the city of Monterrey for Jarita. These things were done with 
he knowledge—this is a fact, Senator, the evidence shows it—these 
hings were done with the knowledge and consent and the appro- 
ation of the Carranza government, and not a finger was raised by 
hat government to frustrate this cruel and murderous mission— 
nurderous, Senator, because the Carranza commander, after con- 
erring with Lieut. Kyle Rucker, assured him that he would inter- 
ept these bands, and instead of doing that, the Carranza commander 
ed these troops in the assault that killed American soldiers at San 
gnacio. o 

The evidence also shows that the men who burned the bridges at 
Vebb station publicly consorted with the Carranza troops at Hidalgo 
n Mexico. These men, some of them, were wearing the uniform of 
he Carranza army. Some of them had commissions in the Car- 
anza army. Well, the case was appealed to the court of criminal 
ppeals, and the court of criminal appeals decided that war existed 
etween the United States and Mexico and that these men were 
risoners of war. I then delivered the four men to Col. Ferguson 
f the Twenty-seventh Infantry at Laredo, Tex.; he in turn delivered 
hem to the Mexican consul, and the Mexican consul escorted these 
our men at Nuevo Laredo, where they were acclaimed as heroes by 
he populace of that city. 

The CuairmMan. That was in Mexico? 

Mr. Vauis. Nuevo Laredo, Tamaulipas, Mexico. That is, in a few 
‘ords, the history of that event. 

The Cuaimrman. What is the title of that case, the appeal to the 
ıprerne court, do you recall? 

Mr. Vars. Arce versus the State. 

The Cuarrman. Jose Antonio Arce et al.? 

Mr. Varts. Jose Antonio Arce et‘al. versus the State. 

The Carman. You are familiar with the decision of the court; 
ou have stated that the decision was that a state of war existed be- 
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tween the United States and the Carranza or Mexican Government 
at that time? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir. 

The Cyamman. The Carranza government was in authority in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Vaurs. It was. 

The CHairman, And the men who had come across the river at- 
tacked our people on Texas soil and murdered them were freed of 
the charge of murder by the supreme court of the State of Texas, or 
the court of criminal appeals of the State of Texas, upon the grounds 
that the evidence disclosed that a state of war existed between the 
Carranza government and the American Government, and therefore 
these men, as soldiers, were not guilty of murder? 

Mr. Valis. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarrman. They having obeyed the orders of their superiors! 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir. 

The Crramman, Judge, is it generally known throughout the State, 
do you think, that this decision was made upon this ground; do you 
think the people of the State of Texas generally have understood it? 

Mr. Vars. No, sir; and I was surprised that more publicity has 
not. been given that decision. 7 

The CirarrMan. I may state to you that it was not even under- 
stood in the city of Washington amongst some of our Federal au- 
thorities, because Carranza had prior to that time been recognized 
by this Government. Judge, do you know Mr. Mendez, who has 
been postmaster general of Mexico? 

Mr. Vars. Mario Mendez? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir; I am well acquainted with him, he is in 
Matamoros. ` 

The Ciratrrman. I stated his official position approximately cor- 
rectly, did I not, that he is what would correspond to our Postmas- 


ter General? À 
Mr. Vars. The last I heard of the general he was the director 


general of the telegraph. , . 

The Cuairman. Possibly I was mistaken as to his exact position. 
Did any evidence develop in the trial of these cases connecting Mr. 
Mendez, with this plan of San Diego in any way? 

Mr. Vatrs. Not that I recall. 

The CrarrMan. We will have other evidence which will connect 
nt. Varis. I wouldn’t be surprised, because I know him very in- 
timately and he has always been anti-American. Some things 
may have escaped my memory, Senator, in this matter, I don’t 
know. : 

The Cramman. Now, the case that you have so lucidly explained 
was that of the State against Arce, and grew out of the San Ignacio 
raid? , 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir. , 

The Crarmax. Do you know of any other specific cases concern- 


ing these raids. with which you were connected? , 
Mr. Varrs. May I also tell you that in that raid the evidence 


showed that Col. Frias, of this band, crossed to San Ignacio that 
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afternoon and saw that there were 10 tents containing 4 soldiers each, 
40 men. That mght Col. Alonzo Gray—he was then Maj. Alonzo 
Gray—and Lieut. Sirmyer arrived with Troop I of the Fourteenth 
Cavalry on the way to the county seat, and they decided to spend 
the night at San Ignacio and that is how Lieut. Kyle Rucker hap- 
pened to be reinforced, and these men in the company didn’t know, 
they thought they only had to take 40 soldiers. 

The Cratrman. And the Mexicans had spied out the lay of the 
land and the men ìn the tents and knew approximately that he had 
only 40 soldiers, but fortunately these ren iorcemenle came up and 
surprised the attacking force? 

Mr. Varis. And these men testified and the evidence showed that 
they were carrying out the plan of San Diego. Their purpose was 
to kill the American soldiers and take whatever thev could lay their 
hands on and go into the interior of Texas and do likewise. 

The CiarrMan. You had in your possession copy of this plan of 
San Diego, did you? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Will you examine this paper and state whether 
n can identify it as connected with this proposed plan of San 

diego? 

Mr. Varis. I will also state. Senator, that this man Basilio Ramos 
who originated this plan, when he returned to Nuevo Laredo, Mexico, 
he was dined and wined by the government officials of that place. 

Senator SmirH. You say he was the author of this plan of San 
Diego? 

Mr. Vais. Yes, sir; supposed to be the author. Yes, sir; I have 
seen this before, it is just like the one I have. 

The CuHairmayn. This is a copy then of the plan of San Diego under 
which these raids were made? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir. 

~The Cuarrman,. Mr. Clerk, read this into the record. 

(Thereupon the clerk read into the record the copy of the plan of 
San Diego, which is as follows:) 

PROVISIONAL DIRECTORATE OF THE PLAN (PLOT) OF SAN DIEGO, TEX., JANUARY 8, 1915. 


We, who in turn sign our names, assembled in the revolutionary plot of 
San Dievo, Tex.. solemnly promise each other, on our word of Louor, that we 
will fuih, and cause to be fultitled and compifed with, all the clauses aid pro- 
Visions stipulated in this document, and execute the oréers and the wishes 
emanating from the provisional directorate of this movement and recognize 
as military chief of the same Mr. Agustin N. Garza. guaranteeing with our 
lives the facthful accomplishment of what is nere sgreed npon. 

1. On the 20th day of February, 1915. at 2 o'clock in the morning, we will 
rise in arms against the Government and the country of the United States of 
North America, one as all and all as one, proclaiming the liberty of the 
individuals of the black race and its independence of Yankee tyranny which 
-has held us in iniquituous slavery since the remote times: and at the same 
time and in the same manner we will proclaim the independence and segregation 
of the States bordering on the Mexican Nation. which are: Texas. New 
Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, and Upper Californin, of whieh States the Repub- 
lic of Mexico was robbed in a most perfidious manner by North American 
imperialism. 

2. In order to render the foregoing clause effective, the necessary army 
corps will be formed under the immediate command of military lenders namel 
by the Supreme Revolutionary Congress of San Diego. Tex.. whieh shall have 
full power to designate a supreme chief. who shall be at the head of said 
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army. Tbe banner which shall guide us in this enterprise shall be red. with 
a white diagonal fringe, and bearing the following inscription: “ Equality 
and independence,” and none of the subordinate leaders or subalterns shall 
use any other flag (except only the white flag for signals). The aforesaid 
army shall be Known by the name of “liberating army for races and peoples.” 

3. Each one of the chiefs will do his utmost, by whatever means possible. 
to get possession of the arms and funds of the cities which he has beforehand 
been designated to capture, in order that our cause may be provided with 
resources to continue the fight with better success, the said leaders each 
being required to. render an account of everything to his superiors, in order 
that the latter may dispose of it in the proper manner. 

4. The leader who may take a city must immediately name and appoint 
municipal authorities, in order that they may preserve order and assist in 
every way possible the revolutionary movement. In case the capital of any 
State we are endeavoring to liberate be captured, there will be named in the 
same manner superior munivipal authorities for the same purpose. 

5. It is strictly forbidden to hold prisoners, either special prisoners (civil- 
inns) or soldiers; and the only time that should be spent in dealing with 
them is that which Is absolutely necessary to demand funds (loans) of them: 
and whether these Gemands are successful or not, they shall be shot im- 
mediately without any pretext. 

6. Every stranger who shall be found armed and who can not prove his 
right to carry arms shall be summarily executed, regardless of his race or 
nationality. 

T. Every North American over 16 years of age shall be put to death, and 
ouly the aged men. the women, and children shall be respected; and on no 
account shall the traitors to our race be spared or respected. 

S. The Apaches of Arizona, ag well as the Indians (redskins) of the Terri- 
tory shall be given every guaranty; and their lands. which have been taken 
from them shall be returned to them, to the end that they may assist us in 
the cause which we defend. 

9. All appointments and grades in our army which are exercised) by sub- 
ordinate officers (subalterns) shall be examined (recognized) by the superior 
officers. There shall likewise be recognized the grades of leaders of other 
cowplots which may be connected with this, and who may wish to cooperate 
with us: also those who may affiliate with us later. 

10. The movement having gathered force, and once having possessed our- 
selves of the States above alluded to. we shail proclaim them an independent 
republic, later requesting (if it be thought expedient) annexation to Mexico, 
Without concerning ourselves at the time about the form of government which 
may control the destinies of the common mother country. 

11. When we shall have obtained independence for the Negroes. we = shall 
grant them a banner, which they themselves shall be permitted to select. and 
we shall aid them in obtaining six States of the American Union, which States 
border upon those already mentioned. and they may form from = these six 
States n republic, and they may therefore be independent. 

12. None of the leaders shall have power to make terms with the enemy. 
without first communicating with the superior officers of the army, bearing in 
mind that this is a war without quarter; nor shall any leader enroll in 
his ranks any stranger, unless said stranger belong to the Latin. the Negro, 
or the Japenese race. , 

13. It is understood that none of the members of this complot (or any one who 
may come in later) shall, upon the definite triumph of the cause which we 
defend, fail to recognize their superiors, nor shall they aid others who, with 
bastard designs, may endeavor to destroy what has been accomplished by such 
great work. 

14. As soon as possible each local society (junta) shall nominate delegates 
who shall meet at a time and place beforehand designated, for the purpose of 
nominating n permanent directorate of the revolutionary movement. At this 
meeting shall be determined and worked out in detail the power and duties of 
the permanent directorate and this revolutionary plan may be revised or 
amended. ` 

15. It is understood among those who may follow this movement that we 
shall carry in a singing voice the independence of the negroes. placing obliga- 
tions upon both races and that on no account will we accept aid, either moral 
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or pecuniary, from the Government of Mexico; and it need not consider itself 
under any obligation in this, our movement. 


Equality and independence. 
San Dikco, Tex.. January 6, 1919. 
(Signed ) L. Perriaco, President. 
A. GONZALES, Secretary. 
A. A. SAENZ, 
E. CISNEROS. 
PORFIRIO SANTOS. 
A. S. GARZA. 
MANUEL FLORES. 
B. RAMOS, JR. 
A. G. ALMARAZ. 


The CuairMaN. I notice a note attached to this document directed 
to Basilio Ramos, jr. Is this Basilio Ramos the man whom you say 
was acclaimed a hero on the Mexican side? 

Mr. Varrs. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmax. This note directs his attention to a meeting held in 
Monterrey, Nuevo Leon, January 6, 1915, and states: 

That the provisional directorate bas deemed it proper to name you as a repre- 
sentative with full authority to organize lodges (junta), and give commissions 
to persons in cities which you may think proper, in the State of Arizona, New 
Mexico, Colorado, California, and Texas, as well as along the northern frontier 
of Mexico, in order that, by all means available to you, you may assist in the 
consummation of the plan of San Diego. 

We extend to you this commission in order that you may be constant in your 


work, and that it may serve you as a credential and for identification to all 
concerned. 


(Signed) L. Perrico, President. 
A. GONZALES, Secretary, 
A. G. ALMARAZ. 

The Cuairmax. Was this not in evidence in the trial of the Arce 
case? 

Mr. Vars. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It did not come under your observation ? 

Mr. Vairs. Yes, sir. I forgot to say, Senator, that a flag was found 
in the assault of San Ignacio, and also at Webb station. that was borne 
by these bandits, that was identified as the flag of the plan of San 
Diego, a red flag with a white stripe. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, vou have stated that the ev vidence in the trial 
showed that recruits for carrying out this plan were obtained in the 
City of Mexico, and other cities in Mexico, that men engaged in carry- 
ing out the plan i in this State bore Carranza commissions as officers; 
that Niceforo Zambrano, of Mexico, was one of the leaders in recruit- 
ing men, and Isabel de los Santos., and others. 

r. Vars. Isabel de los Santos, I had forgotten that name. And 
after this decision was rendered by the court of criminal appeals, 
Niceforo Zambrano, before crossing into Texas, asked my ermission, 
as he put it, whether he could come over or not. I told him unfor- 
tunately the court of criminal appeals said he could. 

The Cuairman. What position, if any, did he hold at that time in 
the Mexican Government ? 

Mr. Varis. Governor of the State of Nuevo Leon. 

The CuairmaN. Appointed by Carranza or elected? 

Mr. Vars. No; he was then appointed by Carranza. 

The CHamsax. Now, Judge, when this document first came to 
your attention, the evidence of this plan first came to your atten- 
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tion early in 1915, what impression did it make upon you as an 
officer of the law? 


_ Mr. Varus. To me it appeared so ridiculous that I paid no atten- 
tion to it. 

The Cramar. It appeared preposterous? 

Mr. Vatus. Yes, sir; impractical. Maj. Burns, who was then a 
member of the Department of Justice, saw me in Laredo and I ex- 
plained to him how he could get at the bottom of this thing in a 
confidential way, and I believe he has a great deal of information 
he can give you. 

The Cae Now, do you know the details of the Webb raid? 

Mr. Vars. I also prosecuted those men, and they were given a 
term in the penitentiary. The evidence in that case shows that 
Niceforo Zambrano and Gen. Maurillo Rodriguez recruited these 
men and sent them to Jarita with instructions to go from there to 
Hidalgo, Mexico. There they conferred with the Carranza com- 
mander at Hidalgo. There they mingled with the customhouse ofti- 
cers of the Carranza government. They were given horses there. 
They crossed the river into Texas at that place, and they went on to 
Webb station. They were met by a posse and a fight ensued, and 
Lieut. Col. Villareal who was well known in Victoria, was killed. 
The others, four of them, were captured and they were given a term 
in the penitentiary. They were also carrying a flag. 

The Cuairman. Do you know Maurillo Rodriguez? 

Mr. Vars. No, sir; not personally. 

The CHarrman, Never saw him? 

Mr. Vars. No, sir. 

The CuairMANn. Have you ever heard him described ? 

Mr. Varis. No, sir; I don’t remember. 

The CuarrMaNn. You don’t know whether he was slightly lame iu 
one leg? 

Mr. VALLS. No, sir; I don’t. And this evidence, Senator, was 
brought out in answers to direct questions propounded by the court 
itself, bv the district judge himself. 7 

The CuHairman. This case of Solis, and others whom you con- 
victed ? 

Mr. VALLS. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Wasn’t carried to the Supreme Court? 

Mr. Vatts. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. And these people are still in the penitentiary ? 

Mr. Vatus. Yes, sir. l 

The Cuarrman. You say Lieut. Col. Villareal was killed? Do 
vou know what service he was in? l 
` Mr. Vas. I know from people who knew him that he was an 
officer in the Carranza army. When he was killed he was wearing 
a uniform. 

The CuarrmMan. What uniform? 

Mr. Vars. They say, of the Carranza army. 

Senator Smitir. Killed on the American side? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir; in Webb County. 

The Crammanx. You say they were met by a posse and a fight 
ensued? Of whom were the posse composed ? i 

Mr. Vars. Of civilians of Webb County. 

The CrarrMan, Texas? 
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Mr. Vars. Yes, sir. 

ei CuairMan. Do you know how many were in the raiding 
party 

Mr. Varus. There were six; one of them testified that he had been 
an officer under Gen. Torres in the City of Mexico in the Carranza 
army. Previous to that, Senator, there was a newspaper published 
in Laredo called El Progreso. That was financed bv Mr. Carranza 
pubhcly and notoriously known. It was conducted by him, con- 
trolled, and its policy conducted by the consul of Mr. Carranza in 
Laredo, Tex., a man named Melquiades Garcia. That paper, pre- 
vious to these raids, was publishing articles of the most incendiary 
nature, and particularly assailing President Wilson. and hostile in 
every way to American interests. When I received these two letters 
that newspaper claimed that these letters had been written in La- 
redo, Tex.; that they were not genuine. That afternoon some Amer- 
ican gentlemen of Laredo, Tex., tired of these incendiary editorials, 
took the editor, Leo D. Walker, put him in an automobile, and es- 
corted him to the bank of the river and told him to cross and never 
come back. Mr. Arredondo, who was then the representative in 
Washington of the de facto Government 

The CHarrMan. Eliseo Arredondo? 

Mrs. Vauus. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. Now minister representing the Mexican Govern- 
ment at Madrid, Spain? 

Mr. Vars. That’s the one. He complained to Mr. Lansing that 
two Mexican citizens had been assaulted in Laredo, naming them, 
Leo D. Walker and Emiterio Flores, and that the American authori- 
ties had done nothing. Mr. Lansing complained to Gov. Fer- 
guson, and Gov. Ferguson sent the correspondence to me, and 
I wrote a reply, substantially what I have stated just now, showing 
that one of them was an American citizen, Emiterio Flores, and 
showing the circumstances under which Leo D. Walker was escorted 
to the bank of the river and told to cross, and that settled the 
matter. 

Senator SMITH. Judge, when you first heard of this plan of San 
Diego it struck you. as vou say, as so preposterous that vou paid little 
or no attention to it. How long before you were convinced that there 
was really a purpose in it? 

Mr. Varis. On the 10th day of April following that. 

Senator Smitu. What caused you to believe it? 

Mr. Varis. Because I discovered that this lodge. a branch, you 
know, had been organized and was existing in Laredo, Tex. 

Senator SMITH. Any raids made in pursuance of this? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir; the raids we spoke of as having been made, 
firing on the American soldiers when they thought there was only 
forty there. | 

The CnatmrmMan. That followed much later. 

Senator Smitr. I am only speaking—what I am trving to get at, 
the judge heard and I have heard evidence of the plan of San Diego, 
we thought nothing of it. only the preposterous inability of carry- 
ing it out. Then I am trving to develop whatever was done that 
looked like was in pursuance of the plan as to the invasion of 
America and whether or not. from what vou have seen since you 
have found out- the plan of San Diego. whether what vou have 
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detailed was not convincing to vou that there was a real purpose 
in it? 

Mr. Varts. Certainly, all of these raids were in direct pursuance 
of that plan. . 

Senator SmirH. You think it was carrying out the plan? 

Mr. Vares. Yes, sir. 

The Crramman. There was an indictment found in the United 
States District Court for the Southern District of Texas in 1915 
against the parties signing this plan? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrManx. The conspiracy continued, and the particular raids 
that you have referred to, Webb Station raid and San Ignacio raid. 
occurred in the early spring or summer of 1916? ' 

Mr. Vairs. In June, 1916. 

The CHatrMan. So that the matter of the formation of this con- 
spiracy had reached such an extreme or such proportions that the 
indictment was found in the United States court against the parties 
on the 13th day of May, 1915? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. Then these prosecutions took place, which you 
directed, following the raids in 1916? 

Mr. Vaurs. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. I notice that one of the names signed to this plan 
of San Diego is that of A. S. Garza. Was that Agustin S. Garza? 

Mr. Vaus. Of San Diego. Tex.. a school-teacher there. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know him personally ? 

Mr. Varis. No, sir. 

The Cuarrmax. Do you know whether he went at any time by 
any other name than that of Garza? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir; I found that out afterwards. 

The CHairman. What was the name? 

Mr. Vars. Leon Caballo. - 

The CrratrMan. He is known in Mexico as Leon Caballo? 

Mr. Vares, Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Do you know where he is now? 

Mr. Vaus. About a month ago, I think it was. more or less, I 
was trying to find out where he was. and a friend of mine went. to 
Nuevo Laredo to get the information, and he reported to me that 
Leon Caballo—that Agustin Garza—Leon Caballo, in the employ- 
ment of the Carranza government. would be in Nuevo Laredo on 
the following Sunday. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know what character of employment he 
has with the Carranza government? 

Mr. Varis. Not well enough, Senator, to tell vou. 

The CHatrmMan. What is that information, if any, you have; is he 
a secret-service man? 

Mr. Varis. Yes. sir: in the confidence of Mr. Carranza. 

The Cramman. Do you know Aguirre Berlanga, ministro de 
gobernacion ? 

Mr. Varus. Ministro gobernacion ? 

The CyarrMan. Ministro gobernacion in the Carranza cabinet? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir. 

The CyatrmMan. Did you ever know Manuel Ochoa in Mexico. at 
one time on Carranza’s staff? 
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Mr. Vars. No, sir. 

The Crnarmax. You didn’t know him? Do you know whether 
at any time Agustin Garza had an office at No. 17 Avenida Inde- 
pendencia in the Citv of Mexico? 

Mr. Vatrs. I don't know, only from hearsay. you know; I have 
not. been in Mexico, Senator, since January, 1912. 

The CnrarrMan. Of course, as an official investigating these mat- 
ters, why, vou had to act upon information. Do you know, or did 
you ever know at any time, so-called Gen. Fortunato Zuazua? 

Mr. Vars. Yes. sir: knew of him. 

The CuHarrman. What position, if any. does he hold in the Car- 
ranza governnent ? 

Mr. Vacs He holds some prominent position; I don’t know ex- 
actly what it is. 

The Cuairman. Do you know whether he is a native of the State 
of Nuevo Leon? 

Mr. Varis. I think he is; yes, sir; Nuevo Leon, Lampazos. 

The CuHarrman. The family resided at Lampazos, State of Nuevo 
Leon. Did you ever hear, through the course of your investiga- , 
tions, of any connection of Fortunato Zuazua with carrying out 
of this plan of San Diego, by raising money or otherwise? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir: his name was frequently mentioned in the 
course of that investigation. | 

The Cuarrmax. Do vou know Gen. Nafarrate of the Mexican 
Army? 

Mr. Vars. Also by reputation very well; ves, sir. 

The Cuairmax. Do you know what has become of him? 

Mr. Varis. He was killed at Tampico. 

The CuatrMayn. From information coming into your possession in 
connection with your official duties and investigations along the bor- 
der have you any information as to the circumstances immediately 
surrounding or immediately preceding the death of Gen. Nafarrate, 
dìd you hear of any reason why he met his death ? 

Mr. Vars. It was reported to me that he was assassinated by 
orders of President Carranza. 

The CuarrMan. For what reason, if any? 

Mr. Varis. He knew the order that Carranza had given and inter- 
views he had had with Carranza with reference to Americans and 
what he should do in this matter of the border raid. 

The CuatrMan. That is. the plan of San Diego? 

Mr. Vatus. The plan,of San Diego. and he was about to divulge 
these things, and he was assassinated by a man sent there from the 
City of Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know where his wife is? 

Mr. Vars. She was about to leave to come to the United States, 
whether she did or not 

The CuairmMan. She was residing for a time in the City of Mexico? 

Mr. Vais. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did vou hear that she claimed to have the original 
documents ? 

Mr. Vauus. Yes, yes. 

The Crairmay. Which her husband was going to divulge? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrmayn. Did you know Minister Acuna, of Mexico? 
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Mr. Vauus. By reputation; yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did you ever hear of him, Minister Acuna, in con- 
nection with the plan of San Diego? 

Mr. Vars. No, sir. You know, Nafarrate’s name was mentioned 
there frequently, also in the cour se of this inv estigation of the San 
Ignacio raid. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; he was directly connected, personally, with 
some of the recruits? 

Mr. Vars. Yes; sent some of the recruits to Monterrey, so they 
testified. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know, or did you ever know Jacobo 
Ayala Villareal, connected with Gen. Zuazua, as his treasurer or in 
any capacity ? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir; his name was also mentioned frequently in 
the course of that inv estigation. 

The Cuarrman. As being connected = the carrying out of the 
plan of San Diego? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir; raising money for that purpose. 

The Cuarmax. Do you know what position he had, if any, sub- 
sequent to the raids in this State? 

Mr. VALLS. Yes, sir. 

The Cirarrman. Do you know whether he was at any time col- 
lector of customs under the Carranza Gover nment at Naco, Ariz. ? 

Mr. Varrs. I don’t remember it. 

The CuHairmayn. Do you know whether he is now in charge, or 
recently in charge of the office of Bienes Intervenidos at Mata- 
moros 

Mr. Vaus. Yes. sir;, I have heard of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tamaulipas, Mexico? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir; I heard that recently. 

The CHarrMan. Did you ever, in your investigations, in connec- 
tion with this matter hear of a Jap commonly known as Mago? 

Mr. Varis. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. You didn’t hear? 

Mr. Vairs. No, sir. 

The Crarrman. Did you know, or did it directly appear in evi- 
dence in any of these cases that there were seven Japanese who swam 
the river at the attack of San Ignacio, and returne 

Mr. Vares. They were called Japanese; yes, sir. 

_ The Cuarrman. Do you know anything about the details, how 
they got back across the river after they were repulsed 

Mr. Vars. No, sir. 

The Crrammay. You don’t know whether they claimed that they 
swam under water and used canes for the purpose of securing air to 
enable them to swim? 

Mr. Vars. No, sir; I don’t recall it. 

The Ciaran. We will develop that by other testimony. Did 
you ever know, or did Gen. Pablo Gonzales’s name ever appear in 
any of your investigations, or did you hear of him in connection with 
the plan of San Diego? 

Mr. Varis. No, Senator: no. i 

The Crasas. That didn't appear from the evidence here? 

Mr. Vatts. No. 


a 
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The CuarrMaAn. I thought not; we will develop that a little later. 
Do you know what relation, if any, this Col. Maurillo Rodriguez 
who was connected with these raids—do you know the relationship, 
if any, existing between him and President Carranza? 

Mr. Vaus. He remained on the border but a short while after 
that. I understand he went to the City of Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know whether he was a nephew, or is a 
nephew, of President Carranza of Mexico? 

Mr. Vars. I heard that; ves, sir: I heard that. 

The CuairmMan. You never heard of Gen. Pablo Gonzales having 
furnished Maurillo Rodriguez with arms and ammunition that he 
used in these raids in Texas? 

Mr. Vars. It was reported that somebody did in the City of 
Mexico; some general; they never gave me his name—simply gave 
me a description of what kind of a suit of clothes he was wearing. 

The CuarrMan. Do vou know the so-called Gen. Juan Barragan, 
the chief of staff to Carranza? 

Mr. Varis. I know of him; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did you ever hear his name mentioned in connec- 
tion with the San Ignacio raids? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir. 

The Cyarrman, Ile is chief of staff of the Mexican army at this 
time? 

Mr. Vairs. Yes. sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you know anything about any family connec- 
tion between Barragan and Carranza? 

Mr. Varts. Not well enough, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. In your investigations here the name of this Jap-- 
that ths Jap was going by; that is. Pablo Nago—did not appear? 

Mr. Vairs. No, sir: that I remember. Senator. So many of these 
details, you know, I don’t remember them. l 

The CuarrmĮmax. This man Mendez, whom we referred to a little 
while ago—the general in charge of the telegraph lines of Mexico-— 
was Mario Mendez? 

Mr. Varis. Mario Mendez; ves. sir. Je has several brothers in 
Mexico, who belong to the “Cireulo de los Amigos,” or Circle of 
Friends. 

The Crnairmax. The Circle of Friends is the translation. Did you 
know Candido Aguilar, at one time minister of foreign affairs of 
Mexico? 

Mr. Vars. Carranza’s son-in-law ? 

The Cuarrman. The son-in-law of Mr. Carranza? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir. 

The Cnairman. Did any of the evidence which you had your at- 
tention called to connect C: ‘andido Aguilar with the raids? 

Mr. Vairs. It did; yes, sir. It connected him very prominently 
with it, Senator. 

The CHAIRMAN. You say it connected him very prominently ? 

Mr. Vairs. Yes, sir; his name appeared very frequently. 

The Cuairman. In what rerpect ? 

Mr. Vars. That he was so bitterly anti-American, encouraging 
these things. I could remember these prominent names much hetter 
than the others. I was giving my attention always to bigger things, 
and I paid no attention to the small details. 
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The Cuamman. Did you ever, during the course of your investiga- 
tion, hear of any attempt of Mario Mendez or Candido Aguilar to 
secure the services of one Forseck to come to the United States dur- 
ing the war to dynamite certain places in the United States? 

Mr. Varts. I have heard that recently, sir; within the last six 
months; I heard it very frequently after that. Forseck lives in Webb 
County. 

The Crairmayx. Did vou ever know Garzava Ugarte, private secre- 
tary to Gen. Carranza? 

Mr. Varis. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did you every know of Luis de la Rosa in connec- 
tion with these raids? 

Mr. Varis. Yes; I did. 

The Cuarmax. Who is Luis de la Rosa? 

Mr. Vars. Well, he had a prominent part in those matters, and 
that commission that was found in the pocket of Jesus Cerda. one of 
the bandits who was convicted in Webb County, was sent by Luis de 
la Rosa and Col. Isabel de los Santos. 

The CirarManx. Was Luis de la Rosa ever wanted on this side of 
the border? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir; out of my district: ves, sir; Mr. Cliber’s 
district. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever see De la Rosa? 

Mr. Varis. No. sir; I had that picture in evidence, or one just like 
it, in the trial of the Arce case. 

The Cnairman. This picture? 

Mr. Vaus. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan, Ft is testified to that that was the picture of De la 
Rosa. He was often found in company with Col. Estevan Fierros 
and his cousin, Leo Locadio Fierros. 

Mr. Varis. And with Niceforo Zambrano. 

The Cuamman. Now, what position does Niceforo Zambrano hold 
at this time under the Carranza Government ? 

Mr. Vares. Up to a few months ago he was governor of the State 
of Nuevo Leon. I don’t know that he is holding any position just 
now. Mr. Amaya, you know, Senator, Mr. Amaya is what is called 
Introductor de los Embajadores in Mexico. He and Zambrano were 
very close friends. He lived in Laredo, Tex., for a while. I know 
him very well; he is very close to the President. His name was also 
mentioned very prominently in this plan of San Diego, and in these 
raids Manuel Amaya—excuse me—he is well known in San Antonio. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know where Luis de la Rosa is supposed 
to be now? 

Mr. Vaus. Recently, no, sir; I don't. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t know whether he is employed at Cha- 
pultepec, in Mexico? 

Mr. Valis. No, sir. 

The CHatrRMAN. Did vou ever read what is known as the Zimmer- 
man note to Mexico? 

Mr. Vauus. A long time ago I did, Senator. 

The CHarrMAN, During the war? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir. 
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The CuairmMan. In 1917? Did that note strike you as having any’ 
familiar sounds as compared with the plan of San Diego, the pur- 
ported contents of the note? 

Mr. Vairs. No, sir: I don’t remember, I don’t remember whether 


it impressed me that way or not. 
The CuarrMan. You ‘would recall what you read of it if it were 
called again to vour attention at this time? 


Mr. Vatts. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you recall having read at any time the note of 
June 20, 1916, of Secretary Lansing, Secretary of State of the United 
States, directed to Carranza, during the Pershing expedition in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Vatts. I have read it; yes, sir. 

The CHairMAn. You recall the strength of the arraignment of the 
Carranza government by Secretary Lansing in that note? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir. | 

The CHamrman. You recall that Mr. Lansing spoke of de la Rosa 
and various raids, and the fact that the State Department evidence 
showed that the raiders had come to the border without being inter- 
fered with by Carranza and in fact had ridden on the official trains 
of the Carranza government? 

Mr. Vairs. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAN. In connection with this testimony of Judge Valls 
the note referred to will be placed in the record. 

(The note of Secretary Lansing of June 20, 1916, referred to by 
the chairman ts as follows:) ; 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 
Washington, June 20, 1916. 


SIR: I have read your communication, which was delivered to me on May 22, 


1916, under instructions of the chief executive of the de facto Government of 
Mexico, on the subject of the presence of American troops in Mexican territory, 
and I would be wanting in candor if I did not, before making answer to the 
allegations of fact and the conclusions reached by your Government, express 
the surprise and regret which have been caused this Government by the dis- 
courteous tone and temper of this last communication of the de facto Govern- 
ment of Mexico. 

The Government of the United States has viewed with deep coneern and 
increasing disappointment. the progress of the revolution in Mexico. Con- 
tinuous bloodshed and disorders have marked its progress. For three years 
the Mex‘can Republie has been torn with civil strife. the lives of Americans 
and other aliens have been sacrificed; vast properties developed by American 
capital and enterprise have been destroyed or rendered nonproduct ve; bandits 
have been permitted to roam at will through the territory contiguous to the 
United States and to seize, without punishment or without effective attempt 
at punishment, the property of Americans, while the lives of citizens of the 
United States who ventured to remain in Mexican territory or to return there 
to protect their interests have been taken, and in some instances barbarously 
taken, and the murderers have neither been apprehended nor brought to justice. 
It would be difficult to find in the annals of the history of Mexico conditions 
more deplorable than those which have existed there during these recent years 
of civil war. ¢ 

It would be tedious to recount instance after instance. outrage after out- 
rage, atrocity after atrocity, to illustrate the true nature and extent of the 
widespread conditions of lawlessness and violence which have prevailed. Dur- 
ing the past nine months in particular, the frontier of the United States 
along the lower Rio Grande has been thrown into a state of constant appre- 
hension and turmoil because of frequent and sudden incursions into American 
territory and depredations and murders on American soil by Mexican bandits, 
who have taken the lives and destroyed the property of American citizens, 
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sometimes carrying American citizens across the international boundary with 
the booty seized. American garrisons have been attacked at night, American 
soldiers killed, and their equipment and horses stolen; American ranches 
have been raided, property stolen and destroyed, and American trains wrecked 
and plundered. The attacks on Brownsville. Red House Ferry, Progreso Post 
Office, and Las Peladas. all occurring during September last, are typical. In 
these attacks on American territory, Carrancista adherents. and even Car- 
rancista soldiers took part in the looting, burning, and killing. Not only were 
these murders characterized by ruthless brutality, but uncivilized acts of 
mutilation were perpetrated. Representations were made to Gen. Carranza, 
and he was emphatically requested to stop these reprehensible acts in a sec- 
tion which he has long claimed to be under the complete domination of his 
authority. Notwithstanding these representations and the promises of Gen. 
Nafarrate to prevent attacks along the international boundary, in the following 
month of October a passenger train was wrecked by bandits and several per- 
sons killed 7 miles north of Brownsville, and an attack was made upon 
United States troops at the same place several days later. Since these attacks 
leaders of the bandits, well Known both to Mexican civil and military authori- 
ties as well as to American officers, have been enjoying with immunity the 
liberty of the towns of northern Mexico. So far has the indifference of the 
de facto government of these atrocities gone that some of these leaders, as I 
am advised, have feceived not only the protection of that government but en- 
couragement and aid as well. 

Depredations upon American persons and property within Mexican juris 
diction have been still more numerous. This Government has repeatedly re 
quested in the strongest terms that the de facto government safeguard the 
lives and homes of American citizens and furnish the protection which inter- 
national obligation imposes to American interests in the northern States of 
Tamaulipas, Nuevo Leon, Coahuila, Chibuahua, and Sonora, and also in the 
States to the south. For example, on January 3 troops were requested to 
punish the bands of outlaws which looted the Cusi mining property, 8Q miles 
west of Chihuahua, but no effective results came from this request. During 
the following week the bandit Villa, with his band of about 200 men was 
operating without opposition between Rubio and Santa Isabel, a fact well 
known to Carrancista authorities. Meanwhile a party of unfortunate Aimer- 
cans started by train from Chihuahua to visit the Cusi mines, after having 
received assurances from Carrancista authorities in the State of Chiluhusa 
that the county was safe and that a guard on the train was not necessary. 
The Americans held passports or safe conducts issued by the authorities of the 
de facto government. On January 10 the train was stopped by Villa bandits 
and 18 of the American party were stripped of their clothing and shot in 
cold blood, in what is now known as the “Santa Fsabel massacre.” 

Gen. Carranza stated to the agent of the Department of State that he 
had issued orders for the immediate pursuit, capture, and punishment of 
those responsible for this atrocious crime, and appealed to this Government 
and to the American people to consider the dithiculties of according protection 
along the railroad where the massacre occurred. 

Assurances were also given by Mr. Arredondo, presumably under instrne- 
tions from the de factor Government, that the murderers would be brought 
to justice and that steps would also be taken to remedy the lawless conditions 
existing in the State of Durango, It is true that Villa, Castro, and Lopez 
were publicly declared to be outlaws, and subject to apprehension and exen- 
tion, but so far as known only a single man personally connected with this 
massaere has been brought to justice by Mexican authorities. Within a month 
after this barbarous slaughter of inoffensive Americans it was notorious 
that Villa was operating within 20 miles of Cusihuiriac hie. and publiely stated 
that his purpose was to destroy American lives and property. 

Despite repeated and insistent demands that militery protection should be 
furnished to Americans, Villa openly carried on his operations, constantly 
approaching closer and closer to the border. He was not intereepted, nor 
were his movements impeded by troops of the de factor Government. and no 
effectual attempt was made to frustrate his hostile desjzns against Americans. 
In fact, as I am informed, while Villa and his band were slowly moving 
toward the American frontier in the neighborhood of Columbus, N. Mex.. 
not a single Mexican soldier was seen in his vicinity. Yet the Mexican au- 
thorities were fully cognizant of his movements. for on March 6, as Gen. 
Gavira publicly announced, he advised the American military authorities of 
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the outlaw’s approach to the border, so that they might be prepared to prevent 
him from crossing the boundary.  Villa’s unhindered activities culminated 
in the unprovoked and cold-blooded attack upon American soldiers and citi- 
zens in the town of Columbus on the night of Mareh 9, the details of which 
do not need repetition here in order to refresh your memory with the heinous- 
ness of the crime. After murdering. burning. and plundering, Villa and his 
bandits, fleeing south, passed within sight of the Carrancista military post 
at Casas Grandes, and no effert was made to stop him by the officers and 
garrison of the de facto Government stationed there. 

In the face of these depredations not only on American lives and property 
on Mexican soil but on American soldiers, citizens, and homes on American 
territory, the perpetrators of which Gen. Carranza was unable or possibly 
eonsidered it inadvisable to apprehend and punish, the United States had no 
recourse other than to employ force to disperse the bands of Mexican outlaws 
who were with increasing boldness systematically raiding aeross the inter- 
national boundary. The marauders engaged in the attack on Columbus were 
driven back across the border by American cavalry. and subsequently, as 
soon as a sufficient force to cope with the band could be collected, were 
pursued into Mexico in an effort to capture or destroy them. Without coopera- 
tion or assistance in the field on the part of the de facto Government, despite 
repeated requests by the United States, and without apparent recognition 
on its part of the desirability of putting an end to these systematic raids or 
of punishing the chief perpetrators of the crimes committed, because they 
menaced the good relations of the two countries, American forces pursued 
the lawless bunds as far as Parral where the pursuit was halted by the 
hostility of Mexicans, presumed to be loyal to the de factor Government, 
who arrayed themselves on the side of outlawry and became in effect the 
protectors of Villa and his band. 

In this manner and for these reasons have the American forces entered 
Mexican territory. Knowing fully the circumstances set forth, the de facto 
Government can not be blind to the necessity which compelled this Govern- 
Inent to act, and yet it has seen fit to recite groundless centiments of hostility 
toward the expedition and to impute to this Government ulterior motives for 
the continued presence of American troops on Mexican soil. It is charged 
that these troops came across the fronties without first obtaining the consent 
or permission of the de factor Government. 

Obviously, as immediate action alone could avail, there was no opportunity 
to reach an agreement (other than that of March 10-13 now repudiated by Gen. 
Carranza) prior to the entrance of such an expedition into Mexico if the ex- 
pedition was to be effective. Subsequent events and = correspondence have 
demonstreted to the satisfaction of this Government that Gen. Carranza would 
not have entered into any agreement providing for an effective plan for the 
capture and destruction of the Villa bands. While the American troops were 
moving rapidly southward in pursuit of the raiders, it was the form and nature 
of the agreement that occupied the attention of Gen. Carranza rather than the 
practical object which it was to attain—the number of limitations that could 
be imposed upon the American forces to impede their progress rather than the 
obstacles that could be raised to prevent the escape of the outlaws. It was 
Gen. Carranza who suspended, through your note of April 12, all discussions 
and negotiations for an agreement along the lines of the protocols between the 
United States and Mexico concluded during the period 1882-1896, under which 
the two countries had so successfully restored peaceful conditions on their 
common boundary. 

It may be mentioned here that, notwithstanding that statement in your note 
that “the American Government gave no answer to the note of the 12th of 
April.” this note was replied to on April 14, when the department instructed 
Mr. Rodgers by telegraph to deliver this Government's answer to Gen, Car- 
ranza. Shortly after this reply the conferences between Gens. Scott, Funston, 
and Obregon began at BI Paso, during which they sigred on May 2 a project of 
a memorandum ad referendum regarding the withdrawal of American troops. 
As an indication of the alleged bad faith of the American Government, you 
state that though Ger. Scott declared in this memorandum that the destruc- 
tion and dispersion of the Villa band “had been accomplished.” vet American 
forces are not withdrawn from Mexico. It is only necessary to read the 
memorandum, which is in the English language, to ascertain thas this is clearly 
a misstatement. for the memorandum states that ‘the American punitive ex- 
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peditionary forces have destroyed or dispersed many of the lawless elements 
and bandits, * * * or have driven them far it to the interior of the Re- 
public of Mexico,” and further, that the United States forces were then “ carry- 
ing on a vigorous pursuit of such small numbers of bandits or lawless elements 
as may have escaped.” The context of your note gives the impression that the 
object of the expedition being adinittedly accomplished, the United States had 
agreed in the memorandum to begin withdrawal of its troops. 

The memorandum shows, however, that it was not alone on account of partial 
dispersion of the bandits that it was decided to begin the withdrawal of Ameri- 
can forces, but equally on account of the assurances of the Mexican Government 
that their forces were “ at the present time being augmented and strengthened to 
such an extent that they will be able to prevent any disorders occuring in 
Mexico that would in any way endanger American territory.” and that they 
would “continue to diligently pursue, capture, or destroy any lawless bands of 
bandits that may still exist or hereafter exist in the northern part of Mexico.” 
and that it would “ make a proper distribution of such of its forces as may 
be necessary to prevent the possibility of invasion of American territory from 
Mexico.” It was because of these assurances and because of Gens Scott's con- 
fidence that they would be carried out that he stated in the memorandum that 
the American forces would be “-gradually withdrawn.” It is to be noted thut, 
while the American Government wag willing to ratify this agreement, Gen. 
Carranza refused to do so, as Gen. Obregon stated, because, among other things, 
it imposed improper conditions upon the Mexican Government. ` 

Notwithstanding the assurances in the memorandum, it is well Known that 
the forces of the de facto government have not carried on a vigorous pursuit 
of the remaining bandits and that no proper distrubution of forces to prevent 
the invasion of American territory has been made, as will be shown by the 
further facts hereinafter set forth. I am reluctant to be forced to the con- 
clusion which might be drawn from these circumstances that the de facto gov- 
ernment, in spite of the crimes committed and the sinister designs of Villa and 
his followers, did not and does not now intend or desire that these outlaws 
should be captured, destroyed, or dispersed by American troops or, at the 
request of this Government, by Mexican troops. 

While the conferences at El Paso were in progress, and after the American 
conferees had been assured on May 2 that the Mexican forces in the northern 
part of the Republie were then being augmented so as to be able to prevent any 
disorders that would endanger American territory, a band of Mexicans, on 
the night of May 5, made an attack at Glenn Springs, Tex., about 20 miles 
north of the border, killing American soldiers and civilians, burning and sack- 
ing property, and carrying off two Americans as prisoners. Subsequent to 
this event, the Mexican Government, as you state, “ gave instructions to Gen. 
Obregon to notify that of the United States that it would not permit the further 
passage of American troops into Mexico on this account, and that orders had 
been given to all military commanders along the frontier not to consent to 
same.” This Government is, of course, not in a position to dispute the state- 
ment that these instructions had been given to Gen. Obregon, but it can deci- 
sively assert that Gen. Obregon never gave any such notification to Gen. Seott 
or Gen. Funston or, so far as known, to any other American official. Gen. 
Obregon did, however, inquire as to whether American troops had entered 
Mexico in pursuit of the Glenn Springs raiders, and Gen. Funston stated that 
no orders had been issued to American troops to cross the frontier on ac- 
count of the raid, but this statement was made before any such orders had been 
issued, and not afterwards, as the erroneous account of the interview given 
in your note would appear to indicate. Moreover, no statement was made by 
the American generals that “no more American troops would eross into our 
territory.” 

Qu the contrary it was pointed out to Gen. Obregon and te Mr. Juan 
Amador, who was present at the conference, and pointed out with emphasis, 
that the bandits De la Rosa and Pedro Vino. who had been instrumental in 
causing the invasion of Texas above Brownsville, were even then reperted 
to be arranging in the neighborhood of Victoria for another raid across the 
border, and it was made clear to Gen. Obregon that if the Mexiean Government 
did not take immedate steps to prevent another invasion of the United States 
by these mariuders, who were frequently seen in the company of Gen. 
Nafarrete, the Coustitutionolist commander, Mexico would find in Tamanti- 
pas another punitive expedition similar to that then in Chihuahua. American 
troops crossed into Mexico on Muay 10, upon notification to the local military 
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authorities. under the repudiated agreement of March 10-13, or in any event 
iu accordance with the practice adopted over 40 years ago, when there was 
no agreement regarding purusit of marauders across the international boun- 
dary. These troops penetrated 158 miles into Mexican territory in pursuit of the 
Glenn Springs marauders without encountering a detachment of Mexican 
troops or a single Mexican soldier. Further discussion of this raid, however, 
is not necessary, because the American forces sent in pursuit of the bandits 
recrossed into Texas on the morning of May 22, the date of your note under 
consideration—a_ further proof of the singleness of purpose of this Govern- 
ment in endeavoring to quell disorder and stamp out lawlessness along the 
border. 

During the continuance of the El Paso conference, Gen. Scott. you assert, 
did not take into consideration the plan proposed by the Mexican Government 
for the protection of the frontier by the reciprocal distribution of troops along 
the boundary. This proposition was made by Gen. Obregn a number of 
times, but each time condition upon the immedinte withdrawal of American 
troops, and the Mexican conferees were invariably informed that immediate 
withdrawal could not take place, and that therefore in was impossible to 
discuss the project on that basis. 

I have noted the fact that your communication is not limited to a discus- 
sion of the deplorable condition existing along the border and their important 
bearing on the peaceful relation of our Governments, but that an effort is 
made to connect it with other circumstances in order to support, if possible, a 
mistaken interpretation of the attitude of the Government of the United 
States toward Mexico, You state in effect that the American Government has 
placed every obstacle iu the way of attaining the pacification of Mexico, and 
that this is shown by the volume of diplomatie representations in behalf of 
American interests which constantly impede efforts to reorganize the political, 
economical, and social conditious of the country: by the decided Aid lent at 
one time to Vila by American officers and by the Department of State; 
by the aid extended by the American Catholic clergy to that of Mexico: by 
the constant activity of the American press in favor of intervention and the 
interests of American business men: by the shelter and supply of rebels and 
conspirators on American territory: by the detention of shipments of arms 
and munitions purchased by the Mexican Government: and by the detention 
of machinery intended for their manufacture, 

In reply to this sweeping charge, I can truthfully affirm that the American 
Government has given every possible encouragement to the de facto Govern- 
ment in the pacification and rehabilitation of Mexico, From the moment of 
its recognition it has had the undivided support of this Government. An 
embargo was placed upon arms and ammunition going into Chihuahua, No- 
nora, and Lower California, in order to prevent their falling into the bands 
of the armed opponents of the de facto Government. Permission has been 
granted from time to time, as requested, for Mexican troops and equipment 
to taverse American territory from one point to another in Mexico in order 
that the operations of Mexican troops against Villa and his frees might be 
facilitated. 

In view of these friendly acts, I am surprised that the de facto Government 
has construed diplomatic representations in regard to the unjust treatment 
accorded American interests, private assistance to opponents to the de facto 
Governinent by syinpathizers in a foreign country, and the activity of a for- 
eign press as interference by the United States Government in the domestic 
politics of Mexico. If a denial is needed that this Government has had ul- 
terior and improper motives in its diplomatic representations, or has counte- 
nuanced the activities of American sympathizers and the American press op- 
posed to the de facto Government, I am glad most emphatically to deny it. 
It ix, however, a matter of common Knowledge that the Mexican press has 
been more active than the press in the United States in endeavoring to in- 
fluence the two peoples against each other and to force the two countries inte 
hostilities. 

With the power of censorship of the Mexican press so rigorously exercised 
by the de facto Government. the responsibility for this activity can not, it 
would seem, be avoided by that Government, and the issue of the appeal of 
Gen. Carranza himself. in the press of March 12, ealling upon the Mexican 
people to be prepared for any emergency which might: arise, and intimating 
that war with the United States was imminent, evidences the attitude ot the 
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de facto Government toward these publications. It should not be a matter of 
surprise that, after such manifestations of hostile feeling, the United States 
was doubtful of the purpose for which the large amount of ammunition was 
to be used which the de facto Government appeared eager to import from 
this country. Moreover, the policy of the de facto Government in refusing 
to cooperate and in failing to act independently in destroying the Villa ban- 
dits and in otherwise suppressing outlawry in the vicinity of the border so 
as tu remove the danger of war materials. while passing southward through 
this zone, falling into the hands of the enemies of law and order is, in the 
opinion of this Government, a sufficient ground, even if there were no other. 
fur the refusal to allow such materials to cross the boundary into the bandit- 
infested region. To have permitted these shipments without careful scrutiny 
would. in the circumstances, have been to manifest a sense of security which 
would have been unjustified. 

Candor compels me to add that the unconcealed hostility of the subordinate 
military commanders of the de facto Government toward the American troops 
engaged in pursuing the Villa bands and the efforts of the de facto Govern- 
ment to compel their withdrawal from Mexican territory by threats and show 
of military force instead of by aiding in the capture of the outlaws, constitute 
a menace to the safety of the American troops and to the peace of the border. 
As long as this menace continues and there is any evidence of an intention 
on the part of the de facto Government or its military commanders to use 
force against the American troops instead of cooperating with them, the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will not permit munitions of war or machinery 
for their manufacture to be exported from this country to Mexico. 

As to the shelter and supply of rebels and conspirators on American terri- 
tory. I can state that vigorous efforts have been and are being made by the 
agents of the United State to apprehend and bring to justice all persons found 
to be conspiring to violate the laws of the United States by organizing to 
oppose with arms the de facto Government of Mexico. Political refugees have 
undoubtedly sought asylum in the United States, but this Government has 
vigilantly kept them under surveillance and has not hesitated to apprehend 
them upon proof of their criminal intentions, as the arrest of Gen. Huerta and 
others fully attests. 

Having corrected the erroneous statements of fact to which T have adverted 
the real situation stands forth in its true light. It is admitted that American 
troops have crossed the international boundary in hot pursuit of the Columbus 
raiders and without notice to or the consent of your Government, but the 
several protestations on the part of this Government by the President, by thia 
department, and by other American authorities, that the object of the expedi- 
tion was to capture, destroy, or completely disperse the Villa bands of out- 
laws or to turn this duty over to the Mexican authorities when assured that 
it would be effectively fulfilled, have been carried out in perfeet good faith 
by the United States. 

Its efforts, however, have been obstructed at every point; first, by insistence 
on a palpably useless agreement which you admit was either not to apply to the 
present expedition or was fo contain impracticable restrictions on its Organiza- 
tion and operation; then by actual opposition, encouraged and fostered by the 
de facto Government; to the further advance of the expedition into Villa 
territory, which was followed by the sudden suspension of all negotiations for 
an arrangement for the pursuit of Villa and his followers and the protection 
of the frontier: and finally by a demand for the immediate withdrawal of the 
American troops. Meantime conditions of anarchy in the border States of 
Mexico were continually growing worse. Incursions into American territory 
were plotted and perpetrated ; the Glenn springs raid was successfully executed, 
while no effective efforts were being made by Gen. Carranza to improve the 
conditions and to protect American territory from constant threat of in- 
vasion. 

In view of this increasing menace, of the inactivity of the Carranza forces. 
of the lack of cooperation in the apprehension of the Villa bands, and of the 
known encouragement and aid given to bandit leaders, it is unreasonable to 
expect the United States to withdraw its forces from Mexican territory or to 
prevent their entry agnin when their presence is the only check upon further 
bandit outrages and the only efficient means of protecting American lives and 
homes—safeguards which Gen. Carranza. though internationally obligated to 
supply, is manifestly unable or unwilling to give. 
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In view of the actual state of affairs as I have outlined it above, I am now 
in a position to consider the conclusion which you have drawn in your note 
under acknowledgment from the erroneous statements of fact which vou have 
set forth. ; l 

Your Government intimates, if it does not openly charge, that the attitude 
of the United States is one of insincerity, distrust, and suspicion toward the 
de facto Government of Mexico, and that the intention of the United States in 
sending its troops into Mexico is to extend its sovereignty over Mexican terri- 
tory, and not merely for the purpose of pursuing marauders und preventing 
future raids across the border. The de facto Government charges by implica- 
tion which admits of but one interpretation that this Government has as its 
object territorial aggrandizement, even at the expense of a war of aggression, 
against a neighbor weakened by years of civil strife. The Government of the 
United States, if it had had designs upon the territory of Mexico, would have 
had no difficulty in finding during this period of revolution and disorder many 
plausible arguments for intervention in Mexican affairs. Hoping, however, that 
the people of Mexco would through their own efforts restore peace and estab- 
lish an orderly government, the United States has awaited with patience the 
consummation of the revolution. 

When the superiority of the revolutionary faction led by Gen. Carranzn be- 
eame undoubted the United States, after conferring with six others of the 
American Republics. recognized unconditionally the present de facto Govern- 
ment. If hoped and expected that that Government would speedily restore 
order and provide the Mexican people and others, who had given their energy 
and substance to the development of the great resources of the Republic, op- 
e portunity to rebuild in peace and security their shattered fortunes. 

This Government has waited month after month for the consummation of 
its hope and expectation. In spite of increasing discouragements, in spite of 
repeated provocations to exercise force in the restoration of order in the 
northern regions of Mexico, where American interests have suffered most 
seriously from hiwlessness, the Government of the United States has refrained 
from aggressive action and sought by appeals and moderate. though explicit. 
demands to impress upon the de facto Government the seriousness of the situa- 
tion and to arouse it to its duty to perform its International obligations toward 
citizens of the United States who had entered the territory of Mexico or had 
vested interests within its boundaries. 

In the face of constantly renewed evidence of the patience and restraint of 
this Government in ecireumstances which only an Government imbued with 
unselfishness and a sincere desire to respect to the full the sovereign rights and 
national dignity of the Mexican people would have endured, doubts and sus- 
picions as to the motives of the Government of the United States are ex- 
pressed in your communication of May 22, for which I can imagine no purpose 
but to impugn the good faith of this Government, for T find it hard to believe 
that such imputations are not universally known to be without the least shadow 
of justification in fact. 

Can the de facto Government doubt that. if the United States had turned 
covetous eyes on Mexican territories, it could have found many pretexts in 
the past for the gratification of its desire? Can that Government doubt that 
months ago, when the war between the revolutionary factions was in progress, 
a much better opportunity than the present was afforded for American inter- 
vention, if such has been the purpose of the United States as the de facto 
Government now insinuates? What motive could this Government have had in 
refraining from taking advantage of such opportunities other than unselfish 
friendship for the Mexican Republic? I have, of course, given consideration to 
your argument that the responsibility for the present situation rests largely 
upon this Government. In the first place you state that even the American 
forces along the border, whose attention is undivided by other military opera- 
tions. “ Find themselves physically unable to protect effectively the frontier on 
the American side.” 

Obviously. if there is no means of reaching bands roving on Mexican terri- 
tory and making sudden dashes at night into American territory it is impossible 
to prevent such invasion unless the frontier is protected by a cordon of troops, 
No government could be expected to maintain a force of this strength along 
the boundary of a nation with which it is at peace for the purpose of resisting 
the onslaught of a few bands of lawless men. especially when the neighboring 
State makes no effort to prevent these attacks. The most effective method of 
preventing raids of this nature, as past experience has fully demonstrated, is 
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to visit punishment or destruction on the raiders. It is precisely this plan 
Which the United States desires to follow along the border without any inten- 
tion of infringing upon the sovereign rights of her neighbor, but which, although 
Obviously advantageous to the de facto Government, it refuses to allow or 
even countenance. It is in fact protection to American lives and property 
about which the United States is solicitons and net the methods of ways in 
Which that protection should be accomplished. 

If the Mexican Government is unwilling or unable to give this protection 
by preventing its territory from being the rendezvous and refuge of murderers 
and plunderers, that does not relieve this Government from its duty to take 
all the steps necessary to safeguard American citizens on American soil, The 
United States Government can not and will not allow bands of lawless men to 
establish themselves upon its borders with liberty to invade and plunder 
American territory with iopunity, and when pursued to seek safety across the 
Rio Grande. relying upon the plea of their Government that the integrity of the 
soil of the Mexican Republic must not be violated. 

The Mexiean Government further protests that it has “made every effort 
on its part to protect the frontier" and that it is doing “all possible to avoid 
a recurrence of such acts.” Atttention is again invited to the well-known and 
Unrestricted activity of De da Rosa, Anieeto Pizana, Pedro Vinos, and others 
in connection with border raids and to the fact, as I am advised, up to June 4 
De la Rosa was still collecting troops at Monterey for the openly avowed pur- 
pose of making attacks on Texan border towns, and that Pedro Vino was 
recruiting at another place for the same avowed purpose. I have already 
pointed out the uninterrupted progress of Villa to and from Columbus and 
the fact that the American forces in pursuit of the Glenn Springs marauders 
penetrated 16S miles into Mexican territory without encountering a single 
Carraneisti soldier, This does not indieate that the Mexican Government is 
doing “all possible: this is not sufficient to prevent border raids, and there 
is every reason, therefore, why this Government must take such preventive 
measures as it deems sufficient, 

It is suggested that injuries suffered on account of bandit raids are a matter 
of “pecuniary reparation.” but “never the cause for American forces to invade 
Mexican soil’ Phe precedents which have never been established and main- 
tained by the Government of the Mexican Republic for the last half century 
do not bear out this statement. It has grown to be almost a custom not to 
settle depredations of such bandits by payments of money alone, but to quell 
such disorders and to prevent such crimes by swift and sure punishment, 

The de faeto Government finally argues that “if the frontier were duly pro- 
tected from incursions from Mexico there would be no reason for the existing 
difficulty "3 thus the de facto Government attempts to absolve itself from the 
first duty of any government, namely, the protection of life and property, This 
is the paramount obligation for which governments are instituted, and govem- 
ments neglecting or failing to perform it are not worthy of the name. This is 
the duty for which Gen, Carranza, it must be assumed, initiated his revolution 
in Mexico and organized the present Government, and for which the United 
States Government recognized his Government as the de facto Government 
of Mexico. Protection of American lives and property, then, in the United 
Stites is, first, the obligation of this Government, and in Mexico is, first, the 
obligation of Mexico and, second, the obligation of the United States. In secur- 
ing this protection along the common boundary the United States has a right 
to expect the cooperation of its neighboring Republic, and yet instead of taking 
steps to check or punish the raiders the de facto Government demurs and 
objects to measures taken by the United States, The Government of the United 
States does not wish to believe that the de facto Government approves these 
marauding attacks, vet as they continue to be made they show that the 
Mexican Government is unable to repress them. This inability, as this Gov- 
ernment has had occasion in the past to say, may excuse the failure to check 
the outrages complained of, but it only makes stronger the duty of the United 
States to prevent them, for if the Government of Mexico ean not protect the 
lives and property of Americans exposed to attack from Mexicans the Govern- 
ment of the United States is in duty bound, so far as it can, to do so, 

In conclusion, the Mexican Government invites the United States to support 
its “assurance of friendship with real and effective acts,” which “can be no 
other than the immediate withdrawal of American troops.” For the reasons I 
have berein fully set forth, this request of the de facto Government can not 
now be entertained. The United States has not sought the duty which has been 
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forced upon it of pursuing bandits who, under fundamental principles of mu- 
nicipal and international law, ought to be pursued and arrested and punished 
by the Mexican authorities. Whenever Mexico will assume and effectively 
exercise that responsibility. the United States, as it has many times before 
publicly declared. will be glad to have this obligation fulfilled by the de facto 
Government of Mexico. If, on the contrary. the de facto Government is pleased 
to ignore this obligation, and to believe that “in case of a refusal to retire 
these troops there is no further recourse than to defend its territory by an 
appeal to arms,” the Government of the United States would surely be lacking 
in sincerity and friendship if it did not frankly impress upon the de facto 
Government that the execution of this threat-will lead to the gravest conse- 
quences. While this Government would deeply regret such a result, yet it can 
hot recede from its settled determination to maintain its natlonal rights and to 
perform its full duty in preventing further invasions of the territory of the 
United States and in removing the peril which Americans along the inter- 
national boundary have borne so long with patience and forbearance. 
Accept, eté., 


ROBERT LANSING. 
The report of the Secretary of State has my approval. 


Wooprow WILSON. 

THE WHITE HOUSE. 

The Cratmrman. Have you had any experience with the different 
Governments of Mexico with reference to the surrender or extradi- 
tion of fugitives from justice? 

Mr. Vars. I have had a great deal of experience with them. In 
prior times, when Gen. Diaz was in power—I refer to him as Gen. 
Diaz all the time; I can’t help it—these matters were a pleasure to 
me. Inside of 60 or 90 days the fugitive was always surrendered to 
the officers of Texas. No matter whether the fugitive be Mexican 
or an American citizen, no stress was laid on that point. I don’t 
recall a single instance where the extradition was refused, and I 
have handled a great many cases of extradition. They tell me that 
one of the last official acts Gen. Diaz did was to grant the extradition 
of a very notorious criminal, a desperate outlaw, known by the name 
of Diomsio Martinez. I went across the river to receive him in com- 

any with Sheriff Will Wright. who is now a Ranger captain. Gen. 
Diaz had left on the Vperunga a few days before his surrender was 
refused, and shortly after that he was allowed to escape from jail. 
His extradition was again requested—again and again—and_ that 
man to-day, Senator, is holding a commission as a captain in the 
Carranza army in New Laredo, under Crecencio Barrera, who com- 
mitted a most cruel murder in Zapata County. I demanded his 
extradition. He was found in Mier, Mexico; and that man is to-day 
holding a commission in the Mexican Army—Crecencio Barrera, 

The CrairMan. His extradition having been refused? 

Mr. Vars. No attention paid to our requests. 

The Cuainman. Your experience leads you to beleve that one of 
the qualifications which might earn a man a commission in the Car- 
ranza army, as a captain at least, should be that he should have mur- 
dered some one and be a fugitive from justice on this side of the 
river? : 

Mr. Varis. Looks very much like it, Senator. Then, we had three 
well-known desperate outhiws who went to the ranch of Mr. Ignacio 
Benavidez, the president of the First State Bank & Trust Co., of 
Laredo. Thev tied his men, they stole nine of his best horses, and 
three days afterwards the Carranza commander in the city of 
Guerrero was seen riding the best horse in the bunch. And I re- 
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quested the extradition of these men and nothing was ever done, and 
they are also in the army of President Carranza. 

The Cuairman. Corroborative evidence of the statement vou have 
just made as to the qualification ? 

Mr. Varis. I might give you a number of instances, but it would 
just. tire you and I don’t ask for extradition any more. 

The CHarrman. On June 19, 1917, Zimmerman, at that time, I be- 
heve, subsecretary of foreign affairs of the German Government. 
sent to Von Eckhardt, then German ambassador in Mexico. certain 
copies of instructions, the originals of which were obtained by the 
Government of the United States and given by the President of the 
United States to the public and to Congress. You stated that you 
had read it but don’t recall the terms of it. Do you recall—I will call 
your attention to one or two passages in it. | ` 

“We (meaning Germany) shall give general financial support (to 
Mexico) and it is understood that Mexico is to reconquer the lost 
territory in New Mexico, ‘Texas, and Arizona, and in which Von 
Eckhart was further instructed to suggest to Mexico that its Presi- 
dent—that is, V. Carranza—on his own initiative should communi- 
‘ate with Japan suggesting adherence conditions to this plan and at 
the same time offer to mediate between Germany and Japan. 

“Tn pursuing its line of investigation there came into the hands of 
the committee a paper which the committee is precluded for very 
grave reasons from quoting in full, but for the authenticity of which 
the committee vouches, in which it is stated that a high official of 
Mexico would communicate to another high official that the ‘treaty 
with Japan is coming along, and that the writer is convinced of the 
great advantage which it would bring Mexico for its national in- 
tegrity. The committee is also in possession of certain official state- 
ments to the effect that great commercial activity might be started 
in Mexico by reason of the initiative of wealthy Germans. to whom 
the Mexican Government has the intention of lending its decided 
support.” 

Mr. Vars. I recall that; yes, sir. 

The CratRMAN. Something sounds a little familiar to vou com- 
pared with this plan of San Diego? 

Mr. VALLS. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairmayn. Did it appear any more preposterous to you than 
the plan of San Diego did in the early spring of 1915? - 

Mr. Vairs. Coming from the Carranza government, it didn’t sur- 
prise me much, Senator. 

The CuHarrMan. These raids that finally formed in the mind of the 
witness that this plan of San Diego meant something continued 
along in 1915, disturbances of all kinds, up until the middle of 1916. 
and the Zimmerman note suggesting the same thing came along in 
the early part of 1917. Now, we propose to show or have shown 
already bv evidence in this case that the same thing is still in the 
mind of Mr. Carranza, as shown by correspondence which we have 
on file. His own correspondence. For instance, the letter of Mr. 
Carranza, dated—- 

MEXICO, June 14, i919, 


Señor Lio. MANUEL AGUIRRE BERLANGA, 

ESTEEMED FRIEND: Señor Lino Caballo, bearer of this letter, is the person 
who, in company with two frieads, will bring to you the manifestos and the 
plan which they desire to put into practice in the State of Texas. 
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This plan being very favorable for Mexico, please aid them in every way 
and give the necessary instructions in the frontier States. 

: I remain, your affectionate friend, 

V. CARRANZA. 

Did you have any reason to notice any German propaganda along 
the border among the Mexicans? 

Mr. Varis. Oh, a great deal of it. 

The CuarrmManx. During the war? 

Mr. Varis. Yes, sir; a great deal. 

The CyarrMaynx. Do you happen to know—TI presume, however, it 
is useless to ask you this question—one Gen. Klos in the City of 
Mexico; do you know how he is emploved, what he is doing? 

Mr. Vars. No; how do you spell that name? 

The CuarrMan. K-]-o-s-s or K-l-0-0-s. Do you know Gen. Pablo 
Gonzales? 

Mr. Vars. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Do you know his wife? 

Mr. Vairs. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know what descent his wife is? 

Mr. Varis. No, sir. 

The CHairman. What nationality ? 

Mr. Vars. No, sir. 

The Cyarrman. Do you know a certain German now in custody 
in this country known as L. Witzke? 

Mr. Vairs. No, sir; I don’t remember the name, Senator; there 
are so many of them I don’t recall the name. 

The CHARMAN. Judge, unless you desire to make some further 
statement yourself, we thank you very much, sir, for the exceed- 
ingly lucid and interesting and beautiful statement, as my colleague 
remarked, that vou have given the committee. 

Mr. Vars. Thank you, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. W. M. HANSON. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq.. clerk of the 
subconmittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The CHairman. Capt. Hanson, you are connected with this com- 
inittee, in this investigation, are you? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. What is your official position aside from, that? 

Capt. Hanson. I am senior captain of the Texas Ranger force. 

The CnarrMan. In your investigations and also in the performance 
of your official duties, have you been brought in contact with one 
L. Witzke? 

Capt. Hanson. I have. 

The CHarrmax. Where is he now? 

Capt. Hanson. He is at Fort Sam Houston, in custody. — 

The Cuairman. Under ‘what condition is he in custody ? 

Capt. Hanson. I understand he is under sentence of death as a 
German spy during the war. 

The Cuarrman. Did you, at any time, in the presence of anyone 
else, or alone, interview this man Witzke? 

Capt. Hanson. I did. 


The Cnarrman. In whose presence? 
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Capt. Hanson. Capt. Kile of the Intelligence Department of the 
United States. 

The CuarrmMan. Was there a statement made by Witzke at that 
time ? 

Capt. Hanson. There was. 

The Cuarrman. A voluntary statement? 

Capt. Hanson. A voluntary statement. 

The Cratrman. In the course of that statement was the name of 
Mario Mendez mentioned ? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Was this statement taken down in writing? 

: Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrmMan. Who took it down? 

Capt. Haxson. I took it down in longhand, and later Capt. Kile 
had it typewritten. 

The CHarrMan. I have here in my hand a typewritten purported 
statement. 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMan. Is this the same one that was prepared by Capt. 
Kile of the Intelligence Department ? 

Capt. Hanson. That is the one. 

The Cuarrmanx. Taken down by you and in the presence of Capt. 
Kile? ; 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CratrMan. Did, or did not this German spy Witzke state to 
vourself and Capt. Kile at that time that Mario Mendez, Minister of 
Telegraph, was in the pav of the German Government; that is, Min- 
ister of Telegraph in the Mexican Government? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir; he did. 

The CrairmMan. His pay was paid through Carranza, who was 
repaid by the German citizens of Mexico? 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Is this Mario Mendez the same Mario Mendez 
whose name has just been mentioned by the preceding witness in 
connection with the plan of San Diego? | 

Capt. Hanson. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. That is all at this time. 

Senator Fart. In consultation with my colleague we have decided 
that we would now state in the record that we have in our possession 
documentary evidence concerning the connection of certain Mexican 
officials with the plan of San Diego and the raids upon this side of 
the river, corroborating the statements which have already been 
made and elaborating to some extent upon those statements, throw- 
ing additional light upon them. We expect to place a witness upon 
the stand later to identify, if necessary, the documents in the pos=es- 
sion of the Department of State of the United States of America 
and of this committee. We expect to show the connection of Manuel 
Ochoa, of Carranza’s staff; that he introduced the witness to Agustin 
Garza, alias Leon Caballo, as has been testified to, who was men- 
tioned in the Carranza letter of June 14, 1919, and who is shown to 
be identified as Agustin Garza, one of the signers and framers of 
the original plan of San Diego. We will show that Agustin Garza 
recently had an office at No. 17 Avenida Independencia, in the City 
of Mexico; that he was there consorting with Fortunato Zuazua, 
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upposed to be a general in the Mexican Army; that the witness 
sked Zuazua and Ochoa whether Carranza knew personally of the 
lan of San Diego; that he was assured that Carranza did know it, 
nd that any connection which the witness might have with the 
lan of San Diego or the Texas revolution would assure him abso- 
ute and ample protection; that the witness then consulted Minister 
\cuña upon the subject, explaining fully the propositions made by 
rarza, Acuña advised the witness to accept the proposition and to 
ssist in the plan of San Diego or the Texas revolution. 

The witness had an office in the same building with Zuazua and 
-as enabled to observe the movements of the leaders of the Plan of 
an Diego, especially of Jacobo Ayala Villareal, treasurer to Gen. 
mazua, prominently identified, as testified to in connection with 
his plan, and that as testified to Villareal was subsequently col- 
ctor of customs in the Carranza government at Naco, Sonora, and is 
ow in charge of the office under the Mexican Government at Mata- 
oros; that while conne ted with Gen. Suazua. and in communication 
‘ith the other officials of the Mexican Government, the witness came 
1 contact in the office at Avenida Independencia No. 17, with Pablo 
ago, a Jap, whom the witness will testify was living under an 
ssumed name—in other words, that Nago was not his correct name; 
aat Nago was connected with Carranza and Acuña while they were 
t Vera Cruz in 1914-1915; that Nago was a go-between and con- 
cantly in touch with the witness and with those who were formu- 
iting and carrying out the Plan of San Diego; that he was also 
1 touch with the witness and Nago, with Gen. Zuazua and others, 
ith Gen. Pablo Gonzalez at Tacubaya; that Zuazua and the Jap 
btained money, 10,000 pesos in Carranza money and a thousand 
Ollars in American gold from Pablo Gonzalez; that the gold money 
us stated by Garza to be intended for the use of a negro in the 
‘nited States who had been emploved to endeavor to secure a revolt 
mong the negro troops on the American side of the border. The 
itness afterwards came in contact with this negro but did not learn 
is name. The witness was also in contact with Maurillo Rodriguez, 
nephew of Gen. Carranza, who was a friend of Gen. Pablo Gon- 
ilez, and one of the leaders in the Plan of San Diego; that he was 
mstantly at the office of Zuazua, where arms and ammunition were 
irnished him for the Texas revolution, and passes to Monterrey for 
imself and 25 men, including 7 or 8 Japanese. were issued to him 
v Gen. Juan Barragan, chief of staff of the Carranza army; that 
ie witness came in touch with Mario Mendez, who. as has been 
stified to here, occupies a prominent position in the Carranza ad- 
inistration and was prominently identified with the Plan of San 
iego. That the witness talked over with Mendez the details of the 
an and was told of various matters by Mendez. Through Capt. 
anson’s testimony of the statement of Witzke he was shown at this 
me to have been in the employ of the German Government. That 
e witness was directed to Gen. Candido Aguilar, minister of for- 
on affairs of the Mexican Government under Carranza, by Mendez; 
at he was taken bv Mendez’s secretary to see the private secretary 
' Gen. Carranza, Garzava Ugarte: he came in connection at this 
me with Gen. Esteban Fierros. as he, Gen. Fierros, returned from 
ampico accompanied by Gen. Luis de la Rosa; that he, de la Rosa, 
the time of the witness’s testimony very recently was occupied in 
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some capacity at Chapultepec, that the passes of some of the men sent 
to the northern part of the Republic from_the City of Mexico to 
accompany Gen. Zuazua in carrying out the Plan of San Diego were 
furnished by Gen. Juan Barragan, of the Carranza army. chief of 
staff. 

The witness talked to de la Rosa and Fierros about the futility 
of their attempts on Texas, and was assured by de la Rosa that he 
had been able to keep 5.000 United States soldiers busy along the 
border with 50 men; that when de la Rosa went to Monterrey that 
Agustin Garza, or Leon Caballo, also left Mexico City for Monter- 
rev, and that the office at No. 17 Avenida Independencia was then 
closed. That the Jap mentioned, Pablo Nago. informed the witness 
that Mario Mendez had instructed him to proceed to Monterrey with 
money to pay off the men under (Garza. Witness knows that Nago 
went to Monterrey for such purpose. The witness was in Mexico 
when the Japanese who had accompanied Col. Maurillo Rodriguez 
to the border returned. He had a conversation with Nago. who in- 
formed him that they had come back because the Japanese minister 
had ordered them to do so under the penalty of forfeiting their rank. 
These two of them were officers in the Japanese army. One of them 
had attended officially the jubilee of Queen Victoria; another was 
an engineer; all were Japanese officers. 

Various other matters of interest along this line will be shown by 
the documents, if we are unable to secure the presence of the witness 
to testify fully. 

(Thereupon the session at 12.30 o'clock p. m. recessed until 2.50 
o'clock p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS, 


Senator Farr. Continuing the statement as to what the committee 
will prove later—the committee has in its possession, in addition to 
the letter from Mr. Carranza which was read into the record. and 
which letter is dated June 14, 1919. another letter, dated in August. 
1919, signed by V. Carranza, directing Aguirre Berlanga. minister 
of Gobernacion, to place upon the pay roll and afford all financial 
assistance to one Juan M. Garcia and two Americans from Texas. 
whom the committee will expect to show are the same two men re- 
ferred to in the letter of June 14 as having the plan which was of 
benefit to Mexico and concerning which instructions were to be given 
to the frontier States of Mexico. | 

The committee has in its possession, and there is also on file with 
another department of this Government, the minutes of a meeting 
of Lodge 23, of the City of Mexico, held on October 15, 1919. Lodge 
23 appears to be an association of extreme radical anarchistic ele- 
ments in the City of Mexico. 

The committee expects to show that the two men referred to in the 
two letters from Carranza, accompanied by Lino Caballo—Agustin 
Crarza—were present at the meeting of this lodge, and that at this 
meeting, with these three delegates present, two being Americans 
w ho had arrived from the United States, these men claimed that the 

“ Society,” as they called it, would be able at the beginning of No- 
vember—that i is, November of this past vear. 1919—to call a general 
strike of all miners and metal workers in the United States; that 
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they had 3.000.000 adherents in this country, where they expected to 
seize one western and two Atlantic ports; that a large number of 
American soldiers were preparing to take sides with them; and 
that thev proposed to establish a capital of a reformed government 
of the United States in the State of Colorado, and that when such 
revolution was successful, the Mexicans having rendered their assist- 
ance, the border States which were acquired by the United States 
under the treaty of 1848 would be returned ta Mexico. 

The committee will introduce this verbatim copy of the minutes 
of these proceedings later, for the purpose of connecting up with the 
original plan of San Diego, which has been testified to, the resus- 
¢citated plan as announced in the Zimmerman note, and the plan 
which was approved by Mr. Carranza, as by photographic copies of 
his letters now in our possession under date of June 14 and August, 
1919. 


DR. PAUL BERNARDO ALTENDORF. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommitte, duly authorized thereto.) 


The CHAIRMAN. 
Dr. ALTENDORF. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Dr. ALTENDORF. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


this country ? 


Dr. ALTENDORF. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Dr. ALTENDORF. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Dr. ALTENDORF. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


State your full name in the record ? 

Paul Bernardo Altendorf. 

Of what country are you a citizen? 

Of this country. 

Of what country are you—you are a citizen of 


Yes, sir. 
Speak a little louder, Doctor? 

Yes, sir. 

Of what country are you a native? 

Poland. 

Doctor, what has been your business during the 


recent war, and where have you been for a greater portion of the 


time? 


Dr. ALTENDORF. 


I have been in south Mexico, in 1914, before the 


war broke out, Senator—I was practicing medicine there. 


Senator SMITH. 


Dr. ALTENDORF. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
Dr. ALTENDORF. 
The CHAIRMAN. 


If any? 
Dr. ALTENDORF. 


What—I can not hear you. 

I have been practicing medicine there. 

Practicing medicine in southern Mexico in 1914? 
Yes, sir; at Merida. 

After the war broke out what was your business, 


When the United States declared war on Germany 


I knew all the interests that the Germans were doing with the Mexi- 
can Government in Mexico City. and I saw also some of this German 
spy system in Merida, receiving the beer from Milwaukee, and on the 
labels inside written in invisible ink, and I got hold of information 
through the German club in Merida, and I knew some Americans 
down there at the hotel in Merida and told them about it. 

The CuarrMan. Merida is in Yucatan? 

Dr. ALTENDORF. Yes, sir: in Yucatan. So I wanted to go to the 
United States, but none of the American steamships would take me 
as an alien name, so I made up my mind to go by land. I intended 
to go at that time, but I was in trouble with Alvarado on account 
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he was making a little propaganda down there in this Bolshiviki, 
so-called, so he told me I had 24 hours to leave Merida. 

The CuarrmMan, This was Salvador Alvarado? 

Dr. ALTENDORF. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. At that time the governor of Yucatan? 

Dr. ALTENDORF. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Under the Carranza government? 

Dr. ALTENDORF. Yes. sir. So I had to leave Merida that time in 
a great hurry; so I took a little boat from Campeche and went up to 
Fontera. On my arrval at Frontera there was an order from Alva- 
rado that every citizen there, every American, must receive these 
“bilimbiques ”—this paper money—that all silver must be turned 
in and gold. I went to the American consul there, and I had to be 
very careful because there was a lot of falsification going on there 
and we had to accept the paper. One of Alvarado’s officers by name 
of Dominguez, he found me out, and they had been tracing me, so I 
took a boat quick the same night and went to Puerto Mexico, and 
from there fighting my way through with the rebels to Mexico City. 
There were some agents on the train to ask for such as were going 
into the hotels, and one of the agents that I saw was a Russian—I 
could speak Russian also, so I aies him in Russian there. and 
he said there was a very fine German hotel there by the name of 
Juarez on Calle de Cuba in Mexjco City, and I said, “ Who is the 

roprietor?” He said, “The proprietor is Mr. Otto Paglash, a 
German” The next morning I looked up this man there, Mr. 
Paglash, and I introduced myself to him. He asked me a few ques- 
tions, what I was doing there: I said, “I am coming in to buy some 
medicines and going back to Merida.” 

The CnratrmMan. Now. Doctor, let me suggest to you that at the 
present time the committee does not desire to develop into that story. 

Dr. ALTENporF. Yes. I was just going to tell about this man. 
And he introduced me to this man Mendez; there were three brothers 
living in the hotel, paid by the German Government—board and 
lodging—and receiving at that time $600 American money salary. 
which means 1.200 pesos Mexican money, from the German ambassa- 
dor, Von Eckhardt, a month. 

The CHarrmMan. Now, what Mendez? 

Dr. ALTENDoRF. Mario Mendez. He used to meet a man by the 
name of Kettenbach, down there—a criminal—and hand him over 
the wires that used to come from the United States to the American 
ambassador, and all kinds of communications from the United 
States. 

The Cuamrman. That was Mario Mendez? 

Dr. ALTENDORF. Yes, sir; that was Mario Mendez. 

The Cramman. He was minister of telegraph? 

Dr. Avrenvorr. Yes, sir; that is right. 

The CrHamrmax. And he would turn over to Von Eckhardt, the 
German ambassador 

Dr. ALTENDORF. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. The messages coming from the United States? 

Dr. ALTENDORF, Yes, sir. 

The CramrmMan. And he was in the employ of the German am- 
bassador there? 
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Dr. ALTENDoRF. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Receiving $600 a month? 

Dr. ALTENDoRF. Yes, sir; $600 a month. 

The CHatrrMan. Doctor, were you afterwards identified with the 
Intelligence Department of the United States Army? 

Dr. ALTENDORF. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. In Mexico? 

Dr. ALTENDOoRF. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Did you have anything to do with this man 
Witsche? 

Dr. ALTENDoRF. Yes, sir; I was responsible for his arrest. 

The Cuairman. You were sent by the United States into Mexico to 
get Witsche out? 

Dr. ALTENDORF. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. And it was through your evidence and that which 
you obtained that Witsche was sentenced to death? 

Dr. ALTENDORF. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrmMan. Doctor, the committee desires to reserve your 
further testimony to a further hearing. At this point we simply 
wanted to identity Mendez through you. Thank you very much. 

Dr. ALTENDORF. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF MAJ. R. L. BARNES. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq.. clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The Cuarmax. What is your present occupation ? 

Ma). Barnes. I am with the claim department of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 

The CHAIRMAN. Are you a citizen of the United States, Major? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAN. Where were vou born? 

Maj. Barnes. Prentiss, Ky. - 

The Cuairmax. Where were you on or about February 14, 1912? 

Maj. Barnes. I was residing in Washington at that time: was 
appointed special agent of the Department of Justice and assigned 
to the border. 

The CuHarrmMan. When did you come to the border? 

Maj. Barnes. I left Washington on the evening of the 14th of 
February. 

Senator Smiru. What year? 

Maj. Barnes. 1912, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Where were vou on December 13, 1913? 

Maj. Barnes. That was the date I was placed in charge of the 
work of the San Antonio division of the bureau of investigation of 
the Department of Justice. 

The CHairMANn. With your headquarters in this city? 

Maj. Barxes. San Antonio; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. San Antonio? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What was your district? 

Maj. Barnes. Including the States of Texas, Arizona, and New 
Mexico. 
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The Crairman. In connection with your—or later, I will ask you 
first, g you hold a commission in the Army or in the War Depart- 
ment ’ 

nl Barnes. Yes, sir; I was commissioned a major in the Army 
anc 

The Cuairman, About what date—October 28? 

Maj. Barnes. October 28. 

The CHAIRMAN, 1917? 

Maj. Barnes. 1917. And was designated intelligence officer for the 
Southern Department on—and commenced the duties on November 
9, 1917, for the purpose of organizing the military intelligence divi- 
sion forces to combat the German system in Mexico. 

The CuairMan, Yes, sir. During the course of your official investi- 
gations, in the discharge of your duties, did you come in contact with 
what is know as the plan of San Diego? 

Maj: Barnes. Yes, sir; I first came in contact with that while I was 
with the Department of Justice. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you have anything to do with the investiga- 
tion of that plan and those connected with it? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir; the special agents operating under me in- 
vestigated it so far as it pertained to the Federal Government, and 
then I went to Brownsville and spent about three weeks or a month 
myself personally. 

The Crarrman,. Yes, sir. Are you familiar with any of the 
raids—— 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Which occurred about that time? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

oot CirrarrMan. Do you know anything about the Brownsville 
raids? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir; I used to be very familiar with them: I 
don’t know that I can recall the dates exactly now, but I know in a 
general way all the information. 

The CuairmMan. The Webb County raids? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. The Big Bend raids? 

Maj. Barnes. San Igancio and Big Bend raids; yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know who gave, if anyone—who gave 
from Mexico, among the officials in Mexico, aid and assistance to this 
plan—in support of this plan and these raids? 

Maj. Barnes. Gen. Nafarrate, who was in command of the district 
opposite Brownsville, was very active; one of his assistants, Col. 
Rodrigues, and Niceforo Zambrano, Gen. Zuazua, and there was some 
man connected with the railroad, I think, with headquarters at Mon- 
terrey—I don’t recall his name; it might have been Fierros, or some- 
thing of that kind. 

The Ciramman. Col. Fierros? 

Maj. Barnes. I think that was the name: he was very active. 

The CramrMan. These men were all in the employ or associated 
with the Carranza Government? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir; they were the Carranza people. 

The CnHatrmMan. Do you know any of the positions that have 
been held by Niceforo Zambrano? 
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Maj. Barnes. He was at that time Treasurer General of Mexico, 
I think, and later became governor of 

The CuHarrman. Nuevo n? J 

Maj. Barnes. Nuevo Leon; yes, sir. A 

The Cuamman. Gen. Nafarrate? 

Maj. Barnes. Gen. Nafarrate was in command of that district 
there opposite Brownsville, I don’t know just—he had headquar- 
ters at that time opposite Brownsville, later he was in Tampico, 
and at one time—I don’t know—he was moved back from the border 
at one time on account of a protest from Americans, and—I don’t 
know just what his position was then. 

T i “TARMAN Did you know Luis de la Rosa, or did you investi- 
gate him! 

Maj. Barnes, Yes, sir; I knew of him very well—I didn’t know 
him personally, but I had his photograph turned over to me by the 
authorities. ; 

The Cuarrman. Did you know Aniceto Pizana? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir; he was the leader of those two raids, they 
were associated as leaders in the Brownsville raids. 

The CHarrmMan. What was the occupation of those two men, do 
you know? 

Maj. Barnes. Prior? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir; and about that time? 

Maj. Barnes. If I recall correctly, de la Rosa was a butcher at a 
little town there on this side of the border—or grocery keeper, I 
don’t know which—I think he was a butcher, though; Pizana, I 
think, had a little ranch. 

The CHarrMANn. Were they the active leaders on this side in those 
raids? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. And do you know where they were received after 
their raids were over? | 

Maj. Barnes. Well, they were in Brownsville quite a while—I 
mean in Matamoros on the other side of the river, after the raids 
they used to be there, our men would report they were seen over 
there in uniforms, and later became a part of and were incorpo- 
rated into the Mexican army. | 

The CHarrmMan. Well, in these raids do you know where there 
were physical evidences of the fact that Carrancista soldiers were 
engaged in the raids? 

aj. Barnes. Yes, sir; we frequently found uniforms—Carranza 
uniforms with the usual epaulets, etc., and buttons and commissions. 

The CuarrmMan. Commissions? 

Maj. Barnes. Commissions, and things of that nature, and letters 
and sometimes passes signed by some Carranza official. 

The CHarrman. Was that equally true of the Brownsville, Laredo, 
and Big Bend districts? | 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. As an official of this Government did you make 
any appeal or representations to the Carranza officials on the other 
side with reference to these raids at any time? _ 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir; I had conferences with the Carranza officials 
with the idea of trying to cooperate with them to prevent the raids. 
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They represented to me that they were not—they would do the best 
they could, but they were not hardly strong enough to handle the 
situation. Then we—on account of that condition and for the pur. 
pose of protecting the citizens in this country, we tried to secure 
advance information as when these raids would in the future take 
place, and in doing that we sent a number under cover of uniforms 
into Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Men in the employment of the Secret Service of 
the United States? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir; yes, sir, in our employment. 

The Cuairman. Of course you do not care to mention their names! 

Maj. Barnes. No, sir; I do not care to mention their names. 

The CuHarrman. You sent them into Mexico? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. To convey to you advance information of the dates 
of the raids? 7 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Because the Carrancista officers say they would 
do what they could but were not able to stop them? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Now, what did your men discover and report to 
you as to the character of the actions of the Carrancista officials? 

Maj. Barnes. Well; they soon reported that evidence was to the 
effect that the raids were actually supported and assisted by the 
Carranza officials. 

The CrarrMan. And among them they also reported to you as 
E and assisting the raids were the names that you have 

iven 
= Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Niceforo Zambrano? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Gen. Nafarrate? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Gen. Zuazua’? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Maurillo Rodriguez and others? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. l 

The CuammMax. Do you know anything about the attitude of 
Venustiano Carranza during the recent war between the United 
States and Germany? 

Maj. Barnes. Decidedly pro-German and anti-American. 

The CuarrMAn. You know that from your investigations? 

Maj. Barnes. I am very positive of it; yes, sir. | 

The CHarrman. Made in pursuance of your official duties? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. l 

The CHarrman. Now, did he render any—did his officials render 
assistance to the Germans in Mexico? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What was the nature of such assistance? _ 

Maj. Barnes. Well. the—they would, in the first place their tele- 
graph and wireless were available for getting messages from various 
officials in i , 

The Crairman. You sav they were available. Were they actu- 
sliy used by the Germans? 
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Maj. Barnes. Oh, they were used; yes, sir. 

The CHairMANn. For the delivery of code messages? 

Maj. Barnes. For the delivery of code messages. They were also 
given passes on the railroads. 

The CirairmMan. Free passes on the railroads? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir; free passes. The officials in the various . 
States were frequently instructed to render them assistance in any 
manner they could. 

The CuHarrMan. Could you mention any names of any prominent 
parties in Mexico—I mean Germans—connected with this German 
propaganda ? 

Maj. Barnes. Von Eckhardt was the German minister, but the 
German espionage system was in charge of a man named Jahnke— 
Kurt Tanke 

The Cuairman. Kurt Jahnke? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. He also had under him, probably his best 
eal ruess, was Lathar Witsche, or this man Wabirski. 

The CuairMayn. Is this the same man, Witsche, who is now under 
sentence of death, now in charge of the military ? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir; I believe he is probably the same man. 

The Cuarrman. Did you ever learn anything of Zeferino Mar- 
tinez, now the governor of San Lis Potosi. in connection with the 
plan of San Diego, or did your investigations 

Maj. Barnes. I can not recall that name. sir: there are so many 
cletails, I have been out of touch with that situation for the last six 
or seven months, that I don’t know. 

The CHairmMan. What as to the official controlled press of Mexico, 
what was its attitude during the war toward the United States? 

Maj.. Barnes. Pro-German and very anti-American. 

The CuarrMan. Pro-German ? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. El Democrata—there was a string of 
papers known as “ El Democrata ” that were particularly antagonis- 
tic. 

The Crairmay. Who was in charge of those papers, do you know? 

Maj. Barnes. Rip Rip Martinez. I think he was later appointed 
ambassador to Japan. 

The CrarrMan. What was the attitude of the Carranza govern- 
ment with reference to English papers that might display any feel- 
ings toward the United States or the Allies during the war? 

Maj. Barnes. Antagonistic, sir. One of the most notable instances. 
was probably the paper El Universal, was probably one of the most 
important papers that supported the United States during the war.. 
Pi who was the editor, was expelled. 

The CrairmMan. Was this situation brought to the attention of the 
officials at Washington ? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmax. What did Washington do, if anything, with refer- 
ence to the attitude of the newspapers in Mexico? — 

Maj. Barnes. We tried to combat the German propaganda by cut- 
ting off their supply of newsprint so that they would not. have any- 
thing to print papers on. Then. there was a decree issued by Car- 
ranza requiring that the import. duties on this newsprint paper 
should be ae in kind, and the newsprint thus secured later be 
turned over to these official pro-German papers. 
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The CuairmMan. It was turned over to the pro-German papers? 

Maj. Barnes. That was the report given; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Was there any protection and assistance given by 
the Carranza authorities to American slackers during the war, if 
you know? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CHarman. Give an instance. 

Maj. Barnes. Well, the most conspicuous instance is probably 
Lynn Gale, who published Gale’s Magazine. 

The Cuairman. He is stil] publishing that magazine in Mexico? 

Maj. Barnes. He is still publishing that in Mexico City. There 
were always slackers crossing the border, and they were always re- 
ceived with open arms, given all the assistance they needed, and they 
could go wherever they desired. 

The CHarrMAN. Did you investigate the case of Lynn Gale? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. We gathered a great deal of information 
about Gale; we received a great deal of information through inter- 
cepted letters. 

The CHARMAN. You did intercept letters from him to this coun- 
try? 

Maj. Barnes. Through the censorship; yes, sir. 

The CrrarrmMan. Can you recall either of those lettersr+vany of 
those letters, to whom they were addressed? — 

Maj. Barnes. Well, I can’t recall. A great many of them were 
addressed to his family, and then some of them were addressed to 
other radicals in this country. | 

The CuarrMan. Have you had your attention called to the activi- 
ties of a man by the name of Martens in New York? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir; the Russian so-called soviet ambassador. 

The CrrarrMan. Yes, sir; who has recently been arrested by the 
United States Government for his activities? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know whether any of these letters ad- 
dressed by Gale was addressed to Martens, or did one of those come 
under vour notice? 

Maj. Barnes. I don’t recall of ever having seen one addressed to 
Martens at that time, although there were so many of them I do not 
recall whether there was or not. 

The CHairmMan. You have seen copies of Gale’s Magazine, have 
you? . 
= Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarman. It is avowedly engaged in bolshevik propaganda 
in Mexico, isn’t it? 

Maj. Barnes. Decidedly so; yes, sir. ` 

The CHarrman. The committee have here a copy of a letter under 
date of May 3, 1919, purporting to be written on the letter head of 
Gale’s Magazine. I am going to read you the letter for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether this 1s along the general tenor of the letters 
which Mr. Gale was sending out. 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman (reading). “Journal of the New Civilization. 
Lynn A. E. Gale, editor and publisher, P. O. box 518, Mexico City, 
D. F., Mexico.” Is that the address of this man? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Addressed to Mr. J. I. A. K. Martens, 299 Broad- 
way, New York City. Dated May 3, 1919. [Reading:] 


Dear Siz: Knowing you are the financial agent of the Russian Soviet Gov- 
ernment in New York, I take the liberty to write you and ask you If you can 
give me financial aid in my propaganda in Mexico. I have alrendy sent you 
copies of Gale’s Magazine. No doubt you are already familiar with it, or at 
feast read the articles in the New York World and other papers, accusing me 
of being the leader of Bolshevik propaganda in Mexico, and other dire crimes, 

Gale's Magazine was published u year in the United States, and resumed here 
in 1918, after Mrs. Gale and I moved here. It originally had 30,000 circulation 
in the United States, but lost most of those after we cume here, for the censor 
would not let it circulate in the mails (when he was able to prevent it). How- 
ever, a small number of copies have reached the United States each month, 
and a circulation of 10,000 has been gained in Mexico. 

I wish now to publish another edition in Spanish, for it will be much more 
effective than the English edition, as the large majority of the people read and 
speak Spanish. I am about making expenses on the edition in English, and 
can do so on the Spanish edition with substantlal profit if I can get funds for 
the original financing of the enterprise. If you could advance $10,000, I would 
be able to develop a tremendous circulation here in a few weeks, covering all 
Mexico and much of Central and South America. 

On a separate sheet I have pasted clippings of some references to my hon- 
esty and ability. Suffice it to suay, I was originally a Democrat. and as such 
was in the employ of the New York State Government under Govs. Sulzer and 
Glynn. The present governor, Al Smith, knows me well, and I was a legislative 
official when he was speaker of the assembly. T became an independent Demo- 
erat and finally a Socialist. When the war came I was drafted, but being op 
posed to war I left the United States and came to Mexico and made my home in 
this city. Since my arrival I» have established very close relations with the 
Mexican Government, which I have urged to Bolshevickize the country, and 
which will, T believe, do so. I have been extended unusual help in various ways 
by President Carranza and his prime minister, Secretary Berlanga. 


The two following paragraphs I shall not read; one of them is an 
enemy and the other contains the name of his correspondent in the 
United States through whom return mail is to be sent to him, and I 
do not. care to give publicity to the name of that correspondent. This 
is signed “ Yours for the Red Dawn,” signed “ Lynn A. E. Gale.” 
In the correspondence which you intercepted from Gale were any of 
the names which were mentioned here given by him as reference? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir; very frequently. That is his history in 
New York—we investigated that, and that checks up with it very 
closely. 

The CrarrMAN. But you were investigating him because he had 
been drafted and escaped to Mexico? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuairMan. To avoid the draft? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. What have you to say, if anything, with reference 
to his statement that he was particularly close to the Carranza gov- 
ernment? 

Maj. Barnes. That is undoubtedly true, sir, because we have re- 
ceived numerous other reports that seemed to confirm that. 

The CuarrMan. Some of the references, some of the parties to 
whom Mr. Gale—whose names he has mentioned here and to whom 
he has referred, have explained their indorsements of Mr. Gale, have 
they not—for instance, Gov. Glynn; do you remember any explana- 
tion made by him? 

Maj. Barnes. I don't remember. At the time I left our service 
there had been no explanation requested at all. 
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The Cuatrman. There had been no publicity given to this? 

Maj. Barnes. No, sir. I know a number of times he would use, 
insert adverticements in his magazine in Mexi+:—for instance, the 
La Salle Mxtension University; we would call that to the attention of 
reputable firms in this country, and they would say they had not 
authorized him—had not advertised in his magazine, never author- 
ized him to use it at all, and we would frequently find he was sail- 
mg une false colors in reference to his claims. 

he CHAIRMAN. Yes. What effort, if any, was made by this Gov- 
ernment to secure the friendship of Mexico after we entered the war, 
if you know? 

Maj. Barnes. We made a very earnest effort to retain the friend- 
ship of Mexico, as we had done before that. In that connection, 
practically every branch of the service, I guess, received instructions 
to endeavor to be cordial in their relations with those on the opposite 
side of the river where they happened to be located, and we also en- 
deavored to be very energetic in the suppression of any—- any activi- 
ties of any Mexican refugees on this side whose action might be an- 
tagonistic toward the Mexican Government. Then Gen. Pershing 
at one time made an appeal to the business men along the fruntier— 
the hardware dealers particularly, and asked them not to handle urms 
and ammunition except under the supervision of the mil:tary service. 
All of the dealers very patriotically responded to that request, and 
arms and ammunition were not even accepted for shipment on the 
railroad without permit from the military authorities. 

The CuarrMan. From your information, to what is due more than 
anything else, the maintenance by Carranza of his government in 
Mexico during the last two or three years? 

Maj. Barnes. Well, I think the American Government—to the sup- 
por given it by the American Government is very largely due the 

act that they have been able to stand up. 

The CuarrmaN. Suppose that the American Government allowed 
arms and ammunition exported across the river, and suppose that 
Gen. Pershing had not made the request which has been so patri- 
ctically complied with and carried out by the American citizens, 
what, in your opinion, would have been the result with reference to 
Mr. Carranza ? 

Maj. Barnes. It is my belief that the Carranza government would 
have fallen some time ago; sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did you at any time have any conference with any 
official of the Carranza government or any prominent representative 
of Carranza 

Major Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CurarrMan. In trying to carry out your instructions? 

Major Barnes. Along that—along those lines, Mr. Pat O’Hay, who 
was a very efficient—proved to be a very efficient man at that period 
of time, induced Don Manuel Amaya, who was official introducer at 
that time, but commonly referred to as the “ official house of Mexico.” 
was Induced to make a trip to San Antonio, where we entertained 
him and showed him through our training camps—Camp Travis and 
Kelly Field. and did everything we could to make his visit pleasant. 
Thereafter you recall that the editors of the Mexican newspapers 
were escorted through the United States. 
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The Cuatrman. This was a part of the purpose of the United 
States ? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairmanx. To draw the Mexican Government, if possible, 
closer to the United States? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. To create a friendly feeling? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What if anything did Mr. Amaya teil you with 
reference to the success, or probable success, of your efforts? 

Maj. Barnes. Well, while Mr. Amaya was here I had a conference 
with him at the Menger Hotel; he assured me that Carranza was 
- not pro-German. He said it with a great deal of force, and he said 
it with such force that it really had some effect. But thereafter 
he returned to Mexico, and I corresponded with him. He first wrote 
me a letter thanking me for the courtesies extended him while he 
was here, and then I took advantage of that opportunity to place 
on paper the assistance that the officials of this Government had. ren- 
dered to his Government, and to in that way see, if possible, if we 
could not get some reciprocal action; but I never received any re- 
sponse to that letter. I wrote that, of course, more or less as a per- 
sonal letter, and not as an official letter. ; 

The Cuamman. Did you, during these investigations, satisfy your- 
self as to whether Carranza was a friend to the United States, or 
whether he and those surrounding him were acting under the in- 
fluence of some other government and its representatives? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes. sir. I happened to know a number of friends 
of Carranza’s in Texas—men who had been responsible for his suc- 
cess in the revolution—and through them I endeavored to have them 
use their influence to cause him to support the United States, or at 
least not be actively against us; and one effort I remember, I ap- 
pealed to a very close friend of Carranza, and he told me that he had 
already made efforts along that line, and that a friend of his had 
just returned from Mexico City, and that Carranza was surrounded 
by a coterie there who had flattered him, and also through the flat- 
tery of Von Eckhardt he had been made to believe that he was 
destined to be the future Bismarck of America, and that it was 
absolutely hopeless to endeavor to win him to-the United States. 

The CnyarrmManx. Von Eckhardt was at that time ambissador of 
the German Empire 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. To Mexico? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. . 

The Cuarmax. Did you become convinced as to the truth of 
these statements? : 

Maj. Barnes. Absolutely convinced; yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. From your official investigation ? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. l 

The CuarrmMan. Did you have any information as to any Mexican 
officials gathering information for the Germans along the border ? 

Maj. Barnes. That was reported to us on several different occa- 
gions, but I can not just recall at this time just how positive the proof 
was; but I think in one or two instances that it was ample to assure ` 
any reasonable man that such was the case. 
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The CHatrman. Now, when the draft was put in effect in the 
United States, what efforts, if any, did you make to explain to the 
people along the border, and particularly those of Spanish descent. 
as to the effect of the draft? | 

Maj. Barnes. Well, when the draft—even the first draft had 
caused considerable consternation among the Mexican citizens, as 
well as many—a great many native Texans of Mexican descent, due 
largely to the fact of false information about the provisions of the 
draft being circulated among ignorant people. 

The Cuamman. Where was the source, do you know, of that fals 
information? 

Maj. Barnes. German propaganda. 

The CHarrman. German propaganda ? 

Maj. Barnes. We—the first efforts—I mean, during the first draft 
we endeavored to solicit the influence of the Mexican consul, but so 
far as I was able to see, no active assistance was ever rendered. Then, 
when the draft limit was raised, there was another exodus, even 
worse than the first, and we took even more active steps the second 
time, at this period, than we did before. We printed circulars and 
distributed them among the Mexican population; we organized a 
meeting and had speakers of Mexican origin address these people. 
and endeavored to have the Mexican consuls send out some of these 
circulars and also state our true attitude in the situation. Very 
little, in fact, no assistance of that kind was rendered. but as a 
matter of fact—— 

The CuarrMan. That is, rendered by the Mexican officials? 

Maj. Barnes. Rendered by the Mexican officials; and one consul 
general here at that time whose name I can not recall, but he suc- 
ceeded Seguin—a French name—it has just slipped my memory at 
present. 

Mr. Jackson. Frezieres—T. Frezieres. 

Maj. Barxres. I remember him; Frezieres, that is the name: I re 
member him. I had made a visit two or three days before to his office. 
and I assured him of our sincere friendship and asked him if he could 
do anything along that line we would very much appreciate it, and 
he ed me he would. The next day, after we had one of these 
meetings at the market. here, he phoned up to my office and asked me 
if I would come down, stating that he was too busy to come to my 
office, and when I arrived at his office he was very much excited and 
positively insulted me, so much so that under any other conditions | 
would have forcibly resented it, but I let it pass by at that time and 
didn’t say anything. 

Senator SMITH. What was the cause of his indignation ? 

Maj. Barnes. Because we had had this meeting over there and at 
that meeting some unfavorable conuments had been directed toward 
Carranza men. 

The CHarrMaAn. Then you received no assistance or cooperation 
from the Mexican authorities? 

Maj. Barnes. None whatever. As a matter of fact, the informa- 
tion frequently reached us that the Mexican consuls assisted in the 
circulation of this false propaganda. We were at that time not just 
_ sure whether it was on account of pro-German feeling or whether it 
was on account of the fee they were getting for passports; but I know. 
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I remember clearly, very distinctly, that down here at the Mexican 
consul all his building there was full—the Book Building—and the 
Mexicans extended down Houston Street about a block. 

The CuHairman. People getting their passports? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. And he had a fee from that? 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. So you do noi know whether his antagonism to- 
ward you and your efforts was created by his love for the Germans or 
love for the monev he was getting for the passports? 

Maj. Barnes. Well, in Frezieres’s case I was positive it was both, 
whereas in the other case I was not so positive which it was, because 
we had other reports of Frezieres’s pro-German activities. 

The CuarrMan. Well, Major, I won’t ask you the details of these 
raids, as we have other witnesses. Many of them were engaged 
actively in the combating there. 

Maj. Barnes. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarrman. Thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF HENRY FORRES—Recalled. 


(Witness was reminded by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the sub- 
committee, that he .was still under oath.) 

Senator Smirxa. Mr. Forres, you were on the stand yesterday. 
Have you or not seen the Mexican consul stationed at this city in 
regard to the visé of your passport? 

r. Forres. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Did you present it to him? . 

Mr. Forres. I presented my passport to his chief clerk, and be- 
fore presenting the passport the chief clerk handed me a form of 
app icnuion for a visé and told me that I would have to have another 
photograph taken in connection with it. I told him all right. In 
the mean time he asked to see my passport. I gave him my passport 
and he immediately took it into the consul’s office, because they have 
three offices, and in less than half a minute he was back with it— 
handed it to me and told me they would not visé it, and I asked him 
why, and he gave absolutely no reason whatever. 

Senator Surry. No explanation? 

Mr. Forres. None; absolutely. 

Senator Smitu. He positively refused to visé it! 

Mr. Forres. Absolutely. ° 

Senator SmirH. Do you know whether or not it was by reason of 
your having appeared as a witness before this committee ? 

Mr. Forres. Í see no other reason because you can see by the pass- 
port it has been viséed a great many, many times by different con- 
suls—here by the consul at Piedras Negras, and here by the consuls 
in Matamoros and Laredo, and different cities. 

Senator Smrra. This is the first refusal ? 

Mr. Forres. This is the first refusal. 

Senator Smirn. And this come after your appearance as a witness 
before the committee? 

Mr. Forres. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. When did you go to the consul? 
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Mr. Forres. I went to the consul this morning, just about an hour 
ago. | 
The Cuarrmaxn. Who was with you, if anyone, Mr. Mayfield ? 
Mr. Forres. Mr. Mayfield; yes, sir. 
Senator Smiru. That’s all. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. S. C. KILE. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) | 

The CuarrMan. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Capt. Kitz. I am, sir. 

The Cuamman. Of what State are you a native? 

Capt. Kite. Native of the State of Ohio. 

The Cuarrman. What is your occupation? 

Capt. Kite. Military intelligence officer. 

The CHarrman. Now in the service of the United States? 

Capt. Kinz. I am, sir. 

The CHarrman. With the rank of captain? 

Capt. Kine. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where are you stationed? 

Capt. Kirz. At department headquarters at Fort Sam Houston. 

The CHarrman. Captain, we have here a little volume entitled “A 
Brief History of the Lower Rio Grande Valley,” which purports to 
give an account of the various raids occurring since 1915 along the 
Mexican border and Texas border, numbering a total, I believe, of 
some forty-six or more, and we are informed that the author of this 
volume is now dead. Have you ever read the book or any part of it? 

Capt. Kre. I have, sir. 

The CHarrman. Have you had your attention called to the state- 
ment contained in the book as to each of those different raids ? 

Capt. Kite. Particularly as to those set forth in Chapter X. 

The CHarrman. Will you take the book and examine Chapter X 
and state if those are the particular raids which you have had your 
attention called to [handling book to witness] ? 

Capt. Kuer (after examining book): Yes, sir; these are the ones 
which I have had occasion to particularly verify. 

The Crarrman, I am not going to ask you, Captain, to read this 
into the record nor take up the time at present to have it read. We 
will instruct the reporters at this point, however, to embrace in their 
report of the day’s proceedings the account as given by the author 
of these different raids. The question which I desired to ask you, 
having read this and having had your attention called to it, whether 
you have checked up the accuracy of the statements made by the 
author with reference to these raids? 

Capt. Ke. I have in this way: By my direction and under 
my supervision, my sergeant major checked these movements and 
troop activities as reported in Chapter X from the official records 
kept in the office of The Adjutant General as to troop movements 
and operation, and it was found to be accurate, with a very few 
minor exceptions, which were noted on the margin of the book at the 
time the check was made. 

The Cramrman. Were they typographical or were they errors in 
material statements? 
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Capt. Kite. Why, the inferences I would get from the text of the 
subject were that they were typographical errors rather than ones of 


fact. | 
The Cuaimax. Do vou know of—from other sources of the Webb 


station raid, which the committee is informed is not detailed in this 
book—do you know there was such a raid? 

Capt. Krier. Yes, sir: from official reports and the files of our office. 

The CuairmMan. Then you regard the statements as contained in 
Chapter X, with reference to these raids, as so substantially correct 
that the committee is warranted in placing them in the official records 
of this hearing? 

Capt. Kix. I do. sir. 

The Cuarrman. Thank vou very much. I think that is all just at 


this point. 

Chapter X of the book entitled “A Brief History of the Lower 
Rio Grande Valley,” by Frank Cushman Pierce, of Brownsville, 
Tex., authenticated by the witness, Capt. S. C. Kile. and ordered by 
the committee to be incorporated in the record, is as follows, to wit :) 


CHAPTER N.—Lower Rio GRANDE VALLEY. 


On Mareh 27, 1915. Gen. Jose Rodriguez, a Villista commander, began an 
attack on the city of Matamoros, Tamaulipas, with about TOO men. The city 
was defended by Gen. Emiliano P. Nafarrate and Col Procopio Elizondo. The 
Villistas attempted to charge the trenches which encircle the city of Matamoros. 
They charged across an open-cleared flat and were mowed down by machine 
guns, suffering a loss of at least 250 killed and many- wounded. In fact, 232 
wounded men were allowed to cross the river at Las Ruecias raneh, 5 miles west 
of Brownsville, and were housed and cared for by the American citizens, men 
and women, of Brownsville. who attended them until their recovery when they 
were sent by this Government to Laredo and there delivered to the Villistas. 

Not more than 12 of the defenders were killed and not more than 10 
wounded. 

Rodriguez gave up the fight and afterwards bearded the train with his men 
and went to Monterey, where the Villistas were then in charge. 

Gen, Navarro, one of the Villista commanders, was killed in one of the sallies 
against Matamoros. 

During the month of May, 1915, a band of Mexicans, estimated to be from 
20 to 30 men. were seen by various persons in the vicinity of Rancho Los Indios, 
about 8 or 9 miles enst of Sebastian, Cameron County, Tex., and 35 miles north 
of Brownsville. Thirty deputy sheriffs, and many citizens joined in the chase, 

but could) never get in contact with the Mexicans. American and Mexican 
farmers and ranchmen would report, almost daily, the loss of cnttle, saddles, ete. 

On July 17, 1915. Bernard Boley, a young American, was killed near the north 
line of the county, supposedly by bandits of the party which had been reported. 

On July 12, 1915, 11 Mexicans, heavily armed, forced Nils Peterson, a farmer 
living about 4 miles south of Lyford, 40 miles north of Brownsville, to open his 
store and to supply them with food and ammunition. 

On July 28, 1915. two brothers, Lorenzo and Gorgonio Manriquez, were killed 
by deputy sheriffs at the Mercedes headgates and in the town of Mercedes, 
respectively. They had been denounced as two of four who had robbed a store 
at Progreso (44 miles west from Brownsville, on the Rio Grande), the year 
before. It is alleged they resisted azrest, 

On July 20, 1915, bandits set fire to and burned a bridge of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railway, just south of Sebastian. 

On July 2S, 1915. Deputy Sheriffs Frank Carr and Daniel Hinojosa, of 
San Benito, at 10 o'clock at night, while transporting Adolfo Muniz in an 
automobile from San Benito to Brownsville to be placed in the county jail, 
were stopped 2 miles south of San Benito, where their prisoner was taken from 
them by men in another automobile. The man, Muniz, wns hung and shot. 
It was alleged that he tried to commit rape on a young girl of the vicinity, 
and that he was under indictinent for theft. 


+ 
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On July 31. 1915, bandits raided Los Indios ranch and killed Joe Maria 
Benavides, a Mexican. 

On August 2, 1915. 10 soldiers froin Troop A, Twelfth United States Cavalry, 
accompanied by deputy sheriffs and civilians, rushed Rancho Tule. about 2% 
miles north of Brownsville, in quest of bandits. Pvt. G. W. McGuire, Twelfth 
Cavalry. was killed, and Deputy Sheriff Monohan and Joe Longoria and a 
Civilian were wounded. 

On August 3, 1915, rangers and deputy sberiffs attacked a ranch near Pause 
Real, about 32 miles north of Brownsville, and killed Desiderio Flores and his 
two sons, Mexicans, alleged to be bandits. 

On August 6, 1915, a band of 14 heavily armed Mexicans appeared at Sebas- 
tian. After robbing Alexander’s store of various articles, they proceeded te 
the granary near the railroad track. and there picked out A. L. Austin and 
his son, Charles Austin. After taking these to their home, they transported 
them in a wagon, driven by a lad named Millard, whom they had also taker 
Prisoner, and at some short distance from the bouse, made the two Austins 
get out of the wagon and then stood them up and shot them. killing both. 
Millard was released. 

On August 8, 1915, a band of Mexicans shot at and wounded one Charles 
Jensen, night watchman, at the gin at Lyford, Tex. 

On the-6th of August. a band of Mexicans shot at an automobile near Las 
Fresnos, 12 miles from Brownsville. wounding Sunny Huff. 

On August 8 1915, a party of bandits, estimated to be about 60, attacked 
Las Norias. flag station, about TO miles north of Brownsville, on the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railway. In the batthe which ensued, 5 outlaws were 
killed and found on the ground. Others were badly wounded and it was 
afterwards learned several had dled as a result of their wounds. Reports 
having been received that a band was operating in that vicinity and had been 
seen therebouts. S cavalrymen from Harlingen, Adjt. Gen. Henry Hutchings. 
State troops; Capt. J. M. Fox and 10 rangers; Sheriff Vann and Capt. H. L. 
Ransom and his rangers had gone to Las Norias to overtake them. 

While the rangers and others went into the brush to find the bandits, the 
8 cavalrymen were left at the station. Two civilians, Frank Martin and an 
old ranger, and a Mr. Forbes lived there. The Mexicans attacked the ranch 
apparently not knowing of the presence of the troops. Martin and Forbes 
were badly wounded. During the battle Gordon Hill, Sam Robertson, and 
three other civilians arrived on a gasoline truck from Harlingen, just in time 
to assist in the battle. 

August 9, 1915, after dark, at Mercedes Pump. Mexicans fired on a United 
States Cavalry patrol. One Mexican was killed. 

August 10, 1915, Mexicans fired on Cavalry patrol at Palm Garden. just 
west from Mercedes, killing Pvt. L. C. Waterfield. 

On August 15, 1915, a Cavalry patrol was fired on by Mexicans near Pro 
greso, about 1 mile north of the Rio Grande. No one hurt. 

On August 17, 1915. the patrol at Progreso having received information that 
some bandits were in the vicinity, made its way to the river. While on its 
banks Mexicans fired on the Americans and Corpl Wellman, Troop C, Twelfth 
‘avalry, was killed. Lieut. Rey C. Henry and Pvt. Jackson were wounded. 

On August 20, 1915, it was reported that a party of nine deserters from the 
Carranza army in Mexico had crossed to the Texas side above Hidalgo. The 
sheriff and deputies of Hidalgo County gave chase and reported that they had 
killed nine of them, and that the remaining four recrossed into Mexico at 
Madera (about 62 miles west from Brownsville). 

On August 25, 1915, late in the afternoon, at Progreso, Tex.. Mexfeans on 
the Mexican side fired on the patrol of Americans on the Texas side. Two 
American horses were killed. The Mexicans had dug trenches at nighttime 
and fired from these. Five Mexicans were wounded. 

On August 26, 1915, it was reported that 20 heavily armed Mexicans had 
crossed into Texas a short distance west of Progreso. Immediately a chase 
began, but the Mexicans succeeded in recrossing without encounter. 

On August 30, 1915, a bridge on the St. Louis. Brownsville & Mexico Railway 
just 12 miles north from Brownsville was set on fire and destroyed. 

On September 1, 1915, a band of about 30 armed Mexicans appeared at the 
second lift pumping plant of the Fresnos Canal Co., about 14 miles north from 
from Brownsville and 6 miles east from San Benito. They set fire to the build- 
Ings and destroyed them. They then took as prisoners Mr. Dodd, Mr. Smith. 
and two Mexicans. 
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They started toward the little village called Fresnos, where a few American 
farmers had settled. En route they met Mr. Donaldson. They took these men 
tu a resaca (old river bed) at the end of one of the lateral canals and there 
executed Smith and Donaldson by shooting them through the head and body. 
Mr. Dodd was also tuken out to be shot, but through the earnest pleadings of 
the two Mexican prisoners and the fact that at one time in the past he had 
favored a wounded Villista soldier who had been wounded in the Battle of 
Matamoros in March preceding, he was spared. When the wounded Villistas 
were being brought from Las Rucias to Brownsville, Dodd noticed this man 
walking and transported him to Brownsville in his automobile. The Mexican 
remembered it. 

Immediately deputy sheriffs, civillans, from San Benito and Brownsville, and 
several detachments of United States Cavalry were rushed to the scene. Just 
east of Los Fresnos they came across the camp of the Mexicans and in a 
skirmish whieh took place in the heavy chaparral killed one Mexican, the 
«others escaping. 

On September 3, 1915, at Cavazos Crossing, just south of Mission, a party 
of Mexicans crossed into Texas, looting the village of Ojo de Agua. Capt. 
Frank R. McCoy with detachments of Troops H and G. Third United States 
Cavalry, then stationed at Mission, and Sheriff A. Y. Buker and deputies struck 
the trail and followed the Mexicans to the crossing. On September 4, the Mexi- 
cans fired from the Mexican side of the Rio Grande onto the Americans on the 
Texas side. In the battle which ensued, 1 American soldier was wounded tnd 
11 Mexicans killed and 40 wounded. 

On September 10, 1915, bandits attacked some Americans near Lyford, but 
were repulsed, the bandits leaving two dead on the fleld. 

On September 13, 1915, just before daylight, Mexicans surrounded the Gal- 
veston Ranch, about 24 miles west from Brownsville. They fired on the nine 
sleeping soldiers, killing Pvt. Anthony Kraft, of the Third United States Cav- 
alry, and wounding two others. The Americans, unable to locate their assail- 
ants on account of the dark, nevertheless drove them off. 

During that day the soldiers arrested five Mexicans living at the ranch. 
They were taken to San Benito, turned over to the deputy sheriff, and placed 
in jail. That night at about 9.30 the deputy sheriffs took three of them out of 
jail and started on the Harlingen Road. Next morning these three Mexicans 
were found dead, having been executed. 

On September 17, 1915, while reconnoitering the river bank within the 
Brownsville city limits, western extreme, with his troop of the Third United 
States Cavalry, Lieut. E. L. N. Glass was fired upon by Carranzistas from the 
Mexican side of the river. No casualties. 

On September 17, 1915, near Donna, at the “Red House” crossing of the 
Rlo Grande, a patrol of United States soldiers wus fired upon by Mexicans. 
Sergt. Llewellyn maintained his ground until Lieut. Milton G. Holliday arrived 
with reenforcements. Quite a battle ensued, 17 Mexicans being killed or 
wounded. 

On September 23, 1915, 12 mounted and armed Mexicans visited the La Talpa 
Ranch, about 20 miles north of Mission, Hidalgo County, at about 8 a. m., and 
stole ranch property, horses, mules, rifles, and ammunition. 

On September 24, 1915, the same band referred to above attempted to raid 
the ranch of J. B. McAllen, San Juanito, Hidalgo County, Tex. Mr. McAllen 
happened to be the only man in the house. With his Mexican woman cook to 
assist in loading the guns, he fired on the 12 men, killing 2 and wounding 3. 
Of the three wounded, two afterwards died. The fight lasted more than an 
hour. McAllen’s house was riddled with bullet holes. 

On September 24, 1915, Lieut. W. King, of the Twenty-sixth Infantry, re- 
turning to the Saenz store at Progreso, Hidalgo County, at about 7.30 a. m., 
was shocked to find Pvt. Henry Stubblefield dead and Pvt. Kennedy wounded. 
The alarm was given and Pvt. Kennedy of the company of soldiers rushed to 
Mercedes Canal head gates for reenforcements. Lieut. King with his nine 
men opened fire on a party of Mexicans who were discovered on the American 
side, estimated to be about 75 men. Four American cavalry horses were killed 
while en route for reenforcements. At about 8 o'clock a. m., Capt. Anderson 
and Troop B, Eighth United States Cavalry, appeared at Progreso. In the 
battle, which lasted from 8 to 10 a. m., Capt. Anderson was wounded. After 
the battle it was found that of the 10 men on guard at Progreso crossing, Pvt. 
Richard J. Johnson was missing. Johnson, with his horse and equipment, was 
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taken prisoner by the Mexicans, carried across the river, his ears first cut off, 
then he was decapitated, his head being displayed on a pike. Pvt. Stubblefield 
and Pvt. Kennedy had arrived at the Saenz store simultaneously, and after 
Stubblefield was shot down, Kennedy shielding himself behind a little monu- 
ment in front of the little church, alone and unaided fought desperately against 
the bandits until the first reenforcements arrived. His assailants numbered 
more than 50 men. It was afterwards learned that Stubblefield unsuspectingly 
ran into the Mexicans as they were setting fire to the Saenz house, intending 
to destrov it. As he entered the door he was riddled with bullets and found 
dead. 

On September 28. 1915. an outpost of Troop M, Sixth United States Cavalry, 
Was fired upon near the La Feria pumping plant, 28 miles west of Brownsville. 
No casualties, 

On September 28, 1915, a lady living nenv Harlingen was attacked by two 
Mexicans and wounded in her forearm. 

On October 9, 1915. Mexicans fired from the Mexican side on United States 
troops of Sixth Cavalry at the Mercedes pumping pkint, 40 miles west from 
Brownsville. No casualties. 

On October 18. 1915, the southbound St, Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Railway 

passenger train was derailed 6 miles north of Brownsville. The Mexican 
bandits, some 60 in number, had drawn all the spikes and fish phites connecting 
two parallel rails. With a wire attached to the rail on the west side. just as 
the train dashed by at a speed of about 30 miles an hour, they pulled the 
rail from under the moving engine. The engine was ditched, Iwing at right 
angles from the main line. Phe baggage and mail cars were turned on their 
sides. In the smoker were seated four soldiers without arms. boys on a trip 
of recreation; Dr. E. S. MeCain. State health officer stationed at Brownsville: 
Harry Wallis, formerly a ranger: John Klieber. district attorney of the State 
court for the district, and several others. As soon as the train had come to a 
coinplete stop four unmasked Mexicans entered and began shooting at the eiti- 
zens, and then, seeing the soldiers, turned their fire on them. Corp!. 
McBee, Pvt. Claud J. Brashear. and Corp. C. H. Laymond, the three of the 
Third United States Cavalry. were fired upon. McBee. just as he was rising 
from the floor, being shot and instantly kied. Brashear was approached by 
the lender and after several words was shot in the face just to the right of 
the nose, the ball coming out in the neck. He survived. Laymond was shot 
in the Jeg and neck. He survived. Dr. McCain and Wallis sought refuge in the 
toilet. The bandits firal through the toilet door. one of the shots striking 
McCain in the abdomen, He died next day. Wallis was shot in the arm and 
hand, but has recovered. 

The engineer, H. H. Kendall, was pinned beneath his cab and killed, his hand 
on the throttle. A great many shots were fired from the brush into the train. 
but other than as stated none took effect. R. Woodall, fireman. was painfalty 
burned by escaping steam. 

By 10 o'clock next morning seven suspects had been captured. and later, that 
same day. the rangers executed four of these for alleged complicity in the 
wreck. 

On October 24. 1915. the Sunday following the wreck a band of Mexicans 
attacked the soldier camp at the oil well, about 300 yards from the scene of 
the wreck. They approached just about dusk and fired into the camp. One 
soldier, Herman C. Moore. Fourth United States Cavalry. was shot and died 
from his wounds several days later, 

On October 21. 1915, a party of Mexicans attacked the soldiers at Ojo de 
Agua ranch, about 1 mile north of the Rio Grande. and about 1 mile south 
of what is known as Chihuahua, branch line of the St. Louis. Brownsville & 
Mexico Railway, T4 miles west from Brownsville. At the time of the attack 
there were eight or nine men of the Signal Corps and seven or eight of Troop G. 
Third United States Cavalry. at the ranch. Without the slightest intimation 
that anything might happen, the soldiers had retired and were sound asleep. 
Suddenly, at about 1 o’elock. a terrific volley was fired upon the sleeping 
men and inte the little wooden shack occupied by them. The soldiers soon 
rallied, and. although the Signal Corps possessed onty pistols. a stubborn 
resistance was made. The shooting was heard in the vicinity and reported to 
Capt. Frank R. McCoy. who ordered all troops in the vicinity to the scene. 
The wireless plant being out of commission at the hour designated for reports, 
1.30 a, m.. Capt. Frank R. McCoy and Capt. W. J. Scott, with a company of 
Third United States Cavalry, started from Mission, about 8 miles distant, and 
arrived on the scene just as it was about over. 
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Capt. Scott was in bivouac at Penites, 2 miles west of Ojo de Agua, and 
with a small detachment of 12 recruits hastened to the sound of the firing and 
attacked from the west and was largely responsible for driving the raiders off. 

In this battle the Americans lost: Killed—Sergt. Shaffer. Troop G, Third 
United States Cavalry; First-class Pvt. Joyce Company G. United States 
Signal Corps: and First-class Pvt. McConnell, Company D, United States Signal 
Corps. Wounded—Pvts, Fred Behr, Paul Langland. Ben Hallenbeck, of the 
Third United States Cavalry, Troop G: and First-class Sergt. H. R. Smith, 
Corph Lewis Candalla, and Pvt. L. T. Stewart, United States Signal Corps. 
wo others were slightly wounded. 

The Mexicans lost five men killed and found within 50 feet of the ranch 
house, and nine wounded, two of whom died afterwards. 

On November 1, 1915, a patrol of Company L. Twenty-eighth United States 
Infantry, was fired upon at the crossing Known as McConnells, 68 miles west 
rrom Brownsville. One Mexican was killed. 

On November 4, 1915, a patrol of Capt. Hanson’s company, Sixth United 
States Cavalry, was fired upon from across Rio Grande at Mercedes Canal 
head gates. No casualties. 

On November 12, 1915, a Mexican scout in United States serviee at Pedernal 
Ranch, fired upon five Mexicans. No casualties. 

On January 26, 1916, Pvts. W. P. Wheeler and Biggo Pederson, Battery D, 
Fourth United States Field Artillery, while in swimming in the Rio Grande 
just south of Progreso, swum to the Mexican side. There they were taken 
prisoners by the Mexicans and carried back from the river. As soon as it was 
reported to the officers in charge of the commands, believing that it was the 
intention of the Mexicans to abuse the two soldiers, Lieut. John E. Mort, See- 
ond Lieut. Bernard R. Peyton, and Lieut. Albert W. Waldron, all of Battery D. 
Fourth United States Field Artillery, with about: 20 men, started across by 
fording and swimining. All but Sergt. Owen L. Clements, Corpl. Michael F. 
Ring, Pvt. Perry M. Rhode, and Pvt. Chas. D. Wilton Best landed safely, but 
those named were drowned, their bodies being recovered about three days later. 

This detachment was unable to tind the two soldiers, though they searched 
many houses. Being informed that Carranza soldiers had taken them and 
would not maltreat them, the expedition return to the Texas side. On January 
27, 1916. the Carranzista commander at Matamoras turned the two men over to 
United States Consul Johnson and they were soon back on Texas soil. A court- 
martial was convened to try the offending officers. who received some minor 
reprimand, and were detailed for more onerous duties elsewhere. 

February 16, 1916, patrol of Company L, Twenty-eighth United States In- 
fantry, at Penitas, 75 miles west from Brownsville and not far from Ojo de 
Agua, was fired on. No casualties. 

June 15, 1916, patrol, Troop M, Third United States Cavalry, was fired upon 
between Roma and Arroyo del Tigre (about 125 miles west from Brownsville). 
No casualties. 

From the date of the killing of Donaldson and Smith, in September, thou- 
Rands of Mexicans and Mexiean-Texans crossed from the Texas side to Mexico 
seeking safety and refuge. Many of these joined the raiders and bandits, and 
organization along the Mexican river front was constant and open. Until, 
finally, about the 20th day of October, the bandits had organized a substantial 
army of from 250 to 400 men and, with impunity, they paraded the river front 
between Reynosa and Matamoras, the commander of the Mexican Army feeling 
unable to cooperate with the Americans in suppressing the lawless bands or 
feeling helpless to deal with the Mexicans, or being indifferent. 

In October Gen, Alfredo Ricaut assumed command at Matamoras and 
promised that there should be no further invasions of American territory 
from the Mexican side on the lower border. During his stay at Matamoras, 
from that date until June 14, 1916, there was a total cessation of hostilities on 
the part of the raiders. though several anticipated expeditions were nipped in 
the bud by Rieant. 

On June 14, 1916. a band of about 24 Mexienn crossed into Texas 9 miles 
west from Brownsville at the place called Rranchito, a ranch on the opposite 
side just opposite to Rancho Tahuachal on the Mexiean side. They were dis- 
covered about 9 miles northeast of San Benito by Capt. Watson and a detach- 
ment of the United States Army, who fired into them. One Mexican was after- 
wards found dead. Immediately upon receiving information at Fort Brown 
Gen. James Parker, who on May 18. 1916, had taken command of the district of 
Brownsville, ordered Lieut. A. D. Newman, with 50 soldiers, or Troop H, Third 
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United States Cavalry, to go after the marauders. At 12 o’clock midnight on 
the 16th Newman and troop left Brownsville; at 4 o’clock on the morning of 
the 17th, coming onto tracks of the bandits and following them to the Rio 
Grande; at 9 a. m. the Americans crossed the river by swimming their herses. 
They followed tracks of the Mexicans, and at Pedernal Ranch, about a mile 
from the river, near the crossing, had a skirmish with some of them, killing 
two of the Mexicans. No casualties among the Americans. 

On the 17th, at 1.30 p. m., Maj. Edward A. Anderson, with Troops E, Capt 
John Read, jr., and Lieut. George H. Peabody; F, Lieut. E. C. McGuire; G, 
Capt. William S. Wells, and with Machine Gun Troop of the Third Cavalry, 
Capt. Oscar Foley, left Fort Brown, accompanied by 20 men of the Fourth United 
States Infantry; Lieut. Floyd R. Waltz, with two small boats loaded on motor 
trucks; and Lieut. J. H. Muncaster, with a complete wireless outfit. At about 
6 p. m. the cavalry and machine gun troops crossed over at the Tahuachal 
Ranch crossing (longitude 97° 38’, latitude 26°) and marched eastward toward 
Matamoros, encamping for the night at Ranch Pascualo, 3 miles east of the 
crossing and 7 miles west from Matamoros. Next morning, Sunday the 18th, 
orders from Washington recalled the American troops from Mexico. 

After the machine gun troop and all but Capt. Read's troop of cavalry had 
crossed back to the American side, Carranzistas fired on the rear guard of the 
Americans. Upon orders from Col. Bullard, then at the scene, but on the 
American side in command of his regiment of the Twenty-sixth Infantry, the 
cavalry chased the Carranzistas eastward until the dust thrown up by their 
horses’ hoofs shielded them so that it was impossible to locate them. In this 
encounter two Carranzistas were killed, one a subaltern officer. No casualties 
suffered by the Americans. 

On the morning of the 18th, Col. Bullard, then at Harlingen, dixspatehed » 
battalion of the Twenty-sixth to Fort Brown and with the other battalions pr» 
ceeded to protect Maj. Anderson’s crossing. One boatload of his anxious 
Twenty-sixth Infantry had already reached the Mexican shore when the wire 
less conveyed the orders of withdrawal. 

During the 24 hours’ occupancy of Mexican territory by the Americans the 
city of Matamoros was thrown into a tumult of fear. Gen. Ricaut evacuated 


with his entire garrison and ordered every woman and child out of the city. - 


By 1 o’clock, Tuesday, excepting a few pickets and a number of citizens who 
preferred to risk an American bombardment to the loss of their small savings 
at the hands of thieves and looters, the city of Matamoros for the first time 
in its history was almost completely deserted. Gen. Parker assured Gen. 
Ricaut that the Americans would under no circumstances bombard the city 
as long as women and children might remain in it, and that in any event due 
notice would be given in time to allow an evacuation. But be also insisted that 
these invasions must be stopped or there would be a likelihood of American 
invasion of Mexico: that the Americans were getting a little petulant over 
these persistent annoyances. Gen. Ricaut assured Gen. Parker that not a man 
should pass to the American side excepting at regular ,crossings, and that he 
would execute any caught in the acts of banditti. Since then peace has 
reigned supreme in the lower Rio Grande Valley. l 

The author believes that to the prompt act of Gen. Parker in showing the 
Mexican authorities that he was bere to act, and the elimination of note-writ- 
ing protests may be contributed the complete change in feelings of the Mexicans 
along the lower border: he believes that if such a crossing had been undertaken 
at the outset of the troubles when Blanco assassinated Alamia at Rio Bravo, 
the American people, American property, and the American flag would always 
have been respected. 

On June 15, 1916, about one hundred Mexicans crossed from Mexico into 
Texas at San Ignacio, 40 miles south of Laredo, Tex., and about 180 miles west 
of Brownsville at 2 o’clock a. m., and fired upon two troops of the Fourteenth 
United States Cavalry as they lay asleep. The Americans lost three killel: 
Pyts. Chas. Flowers, Edward Katonsh and James Minaden. Wounded: Pvts. 
Thomas H. Swing, James E. Rouch, Tony Havelya, Henry Matasoff, P. W. 
Minnette, and Corp. William Oberlien. Troop M was fired upon, and then Troop 
I, a short distance up the river, dashed to its rescue. Maj. Gray was in com- 
mand. Capt. Edgar A. Sirmeyer and Capt. Kyle Rucker, company commanders. 
Lieut J. R. Coulter, Troon M. The hodies of 6 Mexicans were found. No ac 
count as to number of escaped wounded. 

During the bandit troubles between August 4, 1915, and June 17, 1916, 100 
Mexicans have been executed by the Texas Rangers and deputy sheriffs with- 
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out process of law. Some place the figures at 300. Most of these executions, 
it has been asserted, were by reason of data furnished the Rangers, implicating 
the particular Mexicans In the raids which were occurring. 

On Sunday, June 18, 1916, the Washington Administration issued a statement 
referring to the disturbed conditions along the Mexican border, adding that in 
order to insure complete protection for all Americans, substantially all the 
militia oganizations throughout the United States had been called out and 
would be sent to the border whenever nnd wherever Gen, Frederick Funston 
wight determine. 

On June 21, 1916, the attack on the Tenth United States Cavalry at Carrizal, 
Chihuahua, Mexico, by Gen. Gomez, took place. Immediately matters assumed 
a serious aspect. Excitement reigned throughout the Republic of Mexico, 
where the more ignorant broke out in hostile demonstrations against the Ameri- 
cans, in some places going so far as to order them to leave the Republic en- 
tirely. Rumors of the killing of Americans residing in Mexico became common. 
Carranza demanded the immediate withdrawal of Pershing’s troops from 
Mexican soil. The Washnigton Administration flatly refused to heed this de- 
mand. 

On the Lower Valley border, Gen. Parker demanded of Gen. Ricout that be 
arrest and punish the bandits who bad attempted to violate our laws on the 
15th of June and whose names were furnished by the former. On the 22d, 
Gen. Ricaut answered that he would endenvor at once to arrest them; that he 
would cooperate with them (the Americans) and that he would punish any 
who might be guilty. 

On June 23, 1916. the first body of Militia troops began to arrive in the Valley 
when Battery A, Dallas Field Artillery, Capt. Frederick A. Logan, arrived at 
Harlington and proceeded to Ringgold Barracks. 

On June 24, Gen. Parker ordered traffic over the International bridge at 
Brownsville suspended. 

On June 26, 1916, the Washington Administration demanded the delivery to 
the representatives of the United States Government, of the 17 troopers of the 
Tenth United States Cavalry who had been captured at Carrizal by the Carran- 
zistus when they attacked the Americans, 

On June 27, 1916, there were stationed along the Lower Rio Grande border 
under command of Gen. James Parker the following soldiers: Fourth United 
States Infantry, Col. E. E. Hutch: Twenty-sixth United States Infantry, Col. 
R. L. Bullard; Second Texas Infantry, Col. B. F. Delameter: Third Texus 
Infantry, Col. George P. Rains: Third United States Cavalry, Col. A. P. Block- 
son, commanding. Col. Blockson had been commanding officer of the lower 
valley from June, 1914; Battery A, Fourth United States Field Artillery; Bat- 
tery A, Dallas Field Artillery. 

Immediately State Militia from Virginia, Iowa, Illinois, South Dakota, Min- 
nesota, Indiana, Nebraska, North Dakota, Louisiana, and Oklahoma began to 
pour into the valley. (See personnels under “ Military movements in the 
valley.) 

On July 12, 1916, the organization of the Thirty-sixth United States Infantry, 
which had been authorized during April, 1916, was begun at a point in Browns- 
ville between West Brownsville and Brownsville proper contiguous to the main 
line of the St. L. B. & M. Ry. Officers: Col. Almon L. Parmenter, commanding; 
Lieut. Col. Paul A. Wolfe, Maj. H. B. Fiske, Maj. James V. Heidt, Maj. Edward 
A. Roche. Captains: Charles A. Thuis, Thomas C. Musgrave, Jesse Caston, 
David P. Wood, Roderick Dew, R. B. Hewitt, H. H. Bissell, M. E. Maloy, 
Fred H. Baird, W. C. Whitener, M. H. Shute, Fred A. Cook, G. H. Huddleston, 
E. L. Field. First Lieutenants: W. C. Langwill, G. C. Whiting, C. W. Elliott, 
C. M. Everitt, J. G. Thornell, A. W. Wilson, C. F. McKinney, E. G. Sherbourne, 
M. F. Davis, C. L. Richtel, N. R. Randolph, and Arthur L. White. First Lieu- 
tenants: W. J. McConnell and Harry Kalman Leow, surgeons, and later 
Lieut. R. R. D. McCullough was attached. 

On July 13, 1916, Lieut. Col. Edward A. Anderson, recently promoted : Cupt. 
Oscar Foley and Capt. John V. Spring, jr., recently promoted, left for San 
Antonio with 125 men to help form a new regiment, the Sixteenth United States 
Cavalry. 

On July 31, 1916, the following troops were in the valley: 

At Brownsville: Fourth United States Infantry; Third United States 
Cavalry: First Virginia Infantry; Second Virginia Infantry; First Iowa In- 
fantry ; ‘Second Iowa Infantry: Third Towa Infantry; First THinois Cavalry t 
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battalion Virginia Field Artillery; battalion Iowa Field Artillery; Thirty-sixth 
United States Infantry, organizing. 

At Mercedes and Liano Grande: First Indiana Infantry; One hundred and 
sixty-second Indiana Infantry ; One hundred and sixty-third Infantry (Indiana) ; 
Fourth Nebraska Infantry; Fifth Nebraska Infantry; First Minnesota In- 
fantry ; Third Minnesota Infantry ; North Dakota Infantry; battalion Louisiana 
Field Artillery; battalion Indiana Field Artillery; Minnesota Field Artillery; 
squadron Iowa Cavalry; troop Louisiana Cavalry; two troops Oklahoma 
Cavalry. 

At San Benito: South Dakota Infantry; Louisiana Infantry; Oklahoma 
Infantry. a 

At Harlingen: Second Texas Infantry: Third Texas Infantry. 

Gen. Edward H. Plummer, formerly of Twenty-eighth United States Infantry, 
was designated on March 17 to command all forces at Llano Grande. 

Gen. James Parker, in command of the Brownsville district, with Capt. Frank 
R. McCoy, chief of staff, Capt. Cortlandt Parker, aid-de-camp, Lieut. W. C. 
Crittenburg, aid-de-camp, Lieut. Paul Raborg, aid-de-camp, Capt. Alfred Aloe, 
depot quartermaster; Lieut. Col. Fred D. Evans, adjutant general: Capts. 
A. L. Conger and A. Moreno, assistants to adjutant; Lieut. Col. J. T. Kirk- 
patrick, district surgeon; Lieut. Col. Frank Reynolds, sanitary inspector; 
Maj. F. E. Hopkins, district signal officer; Lieut. Col. George Howells, district 
engineer; Capt. L. D. Gasser, depot quartermaster. 


TESTIMONY OF S. S. DODDS. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The CyarrMan. Give your full name, please? 

Mr. Dopns. S. S. Dodds. 

The Cuarman. Citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Dopps. Yes, sir. 

The CyHatrMan. Native born? 

Mr. Dopns. Yes, sir. 

The CyarrmMan, Of what State? 

Mr. Dopps. Vermont. . 

The Crairman. How long have you been in Texas? 

Mr. Dopps. About eight years. 

The CHarrmMan. Where have vou lived in Texas? 

Mr. Dopps. San Benito. 

~The Crarrman. On the border or near the border? 

Mr. Dopps. Near the border: yes, sir. 

The Cyarrman. During the last few years have you come in con- 
tact with any disturbances along the border? 

Mr. Dopns. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Can you mention any in particular which at- 
tracted your attention? 

Mr. Dopns. Yes, sir; the one at what is known as Fresnos pump 
attracted my attention very much. 

The CHarrmMan. What was the date, do you remember? 

Mr. Dopps. I do not remember; I think it was either the Ist or 
2d day of September. 

The CyHarrman. What year? 

Mr. Dopps. Four years ago. last. September, 1915, I guess. 

The CratrMan. What occurred, if anything, at that time, that im- 
pressed itself upon your memory—ain the first place, what were you 
= doing there? | 

Mr. Dopps. I had the contract for the construction of a pumping 
plant at a point about eight miles from the border, and just had 
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the work well under way, and one morning about 9 o'clock we were 
held up by a band of armed men. 

The CuarrmMan. Where did they come from, if you know? 

Mr. Dopps. Why, subsequently I found out they came from Mata- 
moros. 

The Cuarrman. Then they were Mexicans! 

Mr. Dopps. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Do you mean they came from Matamoros, Mexico? 

Mr. Dopps. Yes, sir. 

The CrairmMan. What did they do—you say you were held up? 

Mr. Dopps. Well. I was actively letting out some construction 
work, construction details, and the first I knew they threw a gun 
on me, threw a rifle on me. two men threw a rifle on me. and after- 
wards others congregated from the brush, and it was a very brushy 
country, just the raw chaparral country. | 

The CHarrman. How manv were there all together? 

Mr. Dopps. About 25 armed men. 

The CuarrmMan. How many men. if any, were with you? 

Mr. Dopps. Of my employees? 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir; or others around in that vicinity? 

Mr. Dopps. There were none others except my employees right 
there, probably 10 or 12 men. 

The Cuarrman. Among them were Americans? 

Mr. Donpps. Yes. sir; one by the name of Smith. 

The CHAIRMAN. A man by the name of Donaldson with you? 

Mr. Dopps. No, sir; he came up later. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now. just tell us what occurred there at that time, 
after these men threw their guns on you? 

Mr. Dopps. Why, we were in a deep excavation and we came out 
and they took our valuables and lined us up—we thought to shoot 
us—and one of this bunch had worked for me at one time or other, 
and would not stand for them executing us at that time. and we 
waited around a little while, and they burned the house that I had 
there and destroyed more or less property and an automobile. 

The CHAIRMAN. An automobile? 

Mr. Dopps. Yes, sir; and we were down between two levees of a 
new irrigation canal, most of the gang, and Donaldson drove up on 
a farm wagon going to town for a load of lumber: he was a new- 
comer down in the country, possibly two or three weeks, and they 
enrrounded him and cut his team loose and drove us down the canal 
right of way; we marched down the canal right of way for a couple 
of miles and milled around more or less to about noon—I think I was 
captured about 9 o’clock. I did not have a watch: I do not know ex- 
uctly to the minute or hour, but about noon Smith and Donaldson 
were executed and 

The CuatrmMan. By whom? 

Mr. Dovps. By four of the gang— four of the bunch. From there 
we went into a little clearing, a little resaca. a clearing or depression 
in the ground, and a steer was tied there and a bunch ‘of jerked beef, 
and an oat sack full of tortillas, and we had lunch. and I was treated 
very considerately, and we stayed around there two or three hours 
and started out in the general direction of the coast on the old Alice 
road, and at that. point a posse of civilians and soldiers intercepted 
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this gang as we were crossing the clearing, and during the fight that 
ensued I escaped. | 

The Cnairman. Any casualties during the fight? 

Mr. Dopps. I understand that one Mexican was killed during the 
fight. I was busy getting away. 

The CHamman. What were the circumstances in the execution of 
Smith and Donaldson? 

Mr. Dopvs. There were no circumstances; they just were out of 
luck and had no friends. They happened to be Americans. 

The CHarrman. They just lined them up and shot them? 

Mr. Dopps. They took them out in the brush, probably 30 feet from 
the edge of the clearing. and shot them. 

The CnarrMan. Do you know who any of these men were? 

Mr. Dopps. Yes, sir; I know the man in command was Aniceto 
Pizana. 

The Cuamman. You say vou understand that you learned later 
they were from Matamoros, Mexico: do you know whether any of 
them were Carrancista soldiers or officers? 

Mr. Dopps. Why this man Pizana was dressed in a uniform that 
is sometimes worn by Mexican soldiers or officers, they were armed 
with Mauser rifles, about half of them, and the other half with the 
typical American sporting rifle, 30.30, or similar weapons. 

The Cuarrman. You are familiar with the Mauser rifle. are you! 

Mr. Dopps. Why, I know one when I see it; I never used one. 

The Cuarrman. So you know the old Mauser rifle? 

Mr. Dopns. Yes, sir. 

The CnatrmMayn. You were not in any other difficulties down there, 
were you; or do you know the general conditions along the border! 

Mr. Dopns. I know the general conditions. I was not mixed up 
in anv bandit raids there after that chasing around trying to inter- 
cept them. It may be of interest to this committee to know that be- 
fore these men were shot they were asked if they were Germans. 

The CuarrMan. They were? 

Mr. Donns. No, sir; they were not. The Mexicans asked them if 
they were “ Alemanes.” 

The Cuairman. The Mexicans asked them if they were Germans? 

Mr. Dopps. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrmayn. By Pizana? 

Mr. Dopns. No; by some of the men. 

The Cuairman. And their answer was what? 

Mr. Dopps. No: they did not know at the time that it might have 
saved their lives. 

The Ciairnmays. Did they tell what nationality they were? 

Mr. Dovns. No. sir: they did not make any answer; they Just shook 
their heads. 

The Cnamuan. And then they were shot? 

Mr. Dopps. Yes, sir. There is no question but what these men 
came from Matamoros, 

The Crammax. Mexico? 

Mr. Dopps. Mexico. 

The Cusimas. Do you know of any effort on the part of the 
Carranza Government on the other side to prevent these raids? 

Mr. Dopns. No, sir: I do not suppose any effort was ever made 
during the time that Gen. Nafarrate was on the border; I do not 
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think any effort was ever made to stop them; in fact, I think they 
were assisted from over there; the Mauser rifles were right new, 
they were carried more or less, and these dynamite pipe bombs, they 
were used along the border, bombs made of an inch and a half piece 
of pipe with a stick of dynamite inside. 

The CuHarrmMan. I believe that is all. Mr. Dodds, unless vou have 
something further. 


TESTIMONY OF LON C. HILL. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The CuHairMan. Give your full name to the reporters, please? 

Mr. Hitz. Lon C. Hill, 

The Cuarrman. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Hi. I am. 

The CHarrmMan. Of what State are you a native? 

Mr. Hix. I was born in Texas. , 

The Carman. Lived in Texas practically all vour life? 

Mr. Hr. Yes, sir; practically so. 

The Cramman. Where do you live? 

Mr, Hix. Harlingen, in Cameron County. 

The Cuarrman. Are you familiar with the conditions along the 
border between Mexico and Texas during the last few years, princi- 
pally from 1913 to the present time! 

r. Hı. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Have you ever known of any raids from the other 
side—that is, from the Mexican border to the American side? 

Mr. Hii. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. What was the first raid of which you have any 
knowledge? 

Mr. Hır. Well, Senator, there were bunches of men came over 
there along—vou might say along in April or May, along in that 
time, and stealing cattle and supplies and a lot of stuff, oh, there 
were numerous of them, but the first time that a good big crowd 
came over and done any real depredations was when they robbed 
Peterson’s store out west of Lyford about 8 or 9 mines from where 
I live—west of Lyford or Sebastian, in that country there. 

The CuHarrmMan. About what date? 

Mr. Hitt. Really, I do not know; really, I could not tell you the 
exact date, it was somewhere along in June, about that time. - 

The CuarrMan. Then after that? 

Mr. Huu. Then after that at intervals they were coming all the 
time. 

The Cuammax. Do vou know anything about. a band of Mexicans 
being seen in the month of May. 1915, in the vicinity of Rancho de 
los Indios west of Sebastian, Cameron County. and north of Browns- 
ville? 

Mr. Hin. Yes. sir. 

The CHarrMAx. Do vou know whether any effort was made by 
the T or officers to overtake and interrogate or talk to these 

ople? 

g r. Hi. Yes. sir; Mr. Vann, the sheriff, and he had quite a 
lot of deputies, and they heard of these bands—these bands being out 
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there and doing a lot of stealing—and they went out there and went 
all over this country there and they tried to find them there for 
quite a bit. l 

The CHarmaN. And were not able to overtake them? 

Mr. Hirr. No; they found out afterwards why they could not 
overtake them. 

The CHatrmMan. Why? 

Mr. Hint. Well. every Mexican in the country was in sympathy 
with them, for them; and Mexicans that we would get to guide. of 
course, they would just take you around somewhere else, and they 
never did cat:h anybody until we let the Mexicans alone, and 
then we got to catching them. 

The Cuarman. Did vou know anything of the death of Bernard 
Boley about July 17, 1915? 

Mr. HiL. Yes, sir. Bernard Boley was killed at Raymondville, 
east of Raymondville, there on what is known as San Francisco 
Ranch, owned by Gano. 

The Crairman. Was there any investigation made as to the cause 
of his death? 

Mr. Hiri. Yes, sir: the officers and the people went out there and 
Investigated it, and he was shot down there. 

The CHarrman. By whom? 

Mr. Hint. He was killed by Mexicans. 

The CuarrmMan. From the other side of the river? 

Mr. Hir. Well, all these bands—numbers of these bands. 

The Cuammax. Do you know anything about an occurrence at 
the store of Nels Peterson on or about July 12, 1915? 

Mr. Hı. Yes, sir: that was the one I referred to a little while ago. 

The Cuarrmanx. What occurred there? 

Mr. Hit. Well, they just went up there to Peterson’s store and 
robbed the post office and went in there and just got what they 
wanted and loaded up with sacks and took everything in the world 
they wanted and went on off. l 

The Cuarmsan. Any investigation made to ascertain where these 
people were from? 

Mr. Hitz. Oh, yes. 

The Crairman. What was the result? 

Mr. Hızı. Well, they were just these bandits. 

Senator Suirn. Where were they coming from? 

Mr. Hitt. From the other side, from the other side of the river; 
they claim that was their headquarters. _ T 

The CuarrMan. Do you know anything about the burning of a 
bridge on the railroad just south of Sebastian, in July, 1915? 

Mr. Hutu. Yes, sir. . "E 

The CuarrmMan. Any investigation made as to who burned it, if 
anvone ? 

Mr. Hi. That bridge was burned in the morning, the train was 
right there, and that bridge was—the train went up, and I saw the 
train back back, and I went up there and we asked them what was 
the matter, and they said the bridge was on fire, and we went u 
there and it was, too. It was about 2 miles from where I live, an 
of course there was not anybody there, but you could see where there 
was a crowd down there, you could see the horse tracks, and see where 
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they had come in and see the foot tracks, and see there were about, T 
suppose, 30 or 40 head of horse tracks. 

he CuarrMAN. Any attempt made to trail them to see where 
they went? i 

Mr. Hitz. Oh, yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Which direction did they go? . 

Mr. Hur. Well they went to the east—went down toward the 
arroyo. 

The CuarrMAN, They were never overtaken? 

Mr. HILL. No, no; they were never overtaken. They burned those 
bridges down there, Senator; out there three different times, right 
in that same neighborhood. 

The CrairmMan. Do you know anything about a conflict—armed 
conflict between soldiers and citizens and bandits on or about Au- 
gust 2, 1915, near or at Rancho Tule? 

Mr. Hitt. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Where is Rancho Tule? 

Mr. Hix. Well, that is a ranch down north of Brownsville about 
22 miles. That ranch is one of my ranches. 

The CHairMan. On the American side of the line? 

Mr. Hux. Yes, sir. | 

The CHarrman. Well, what occurred there on that ranch at that 
time, if anything? 

Mr. Hint. Well, there was a Mexican living there by the name of 
Aniceto Pizana; he was living there on this ranch of mine about 
12 or 15 years, and the officers and people had heard of these people 
coming in there and congregating in that country, and they had 
located a band the evening before—quite a band of them—right 
there close to his place, and they came in and reported that they 
were there at this ranch; so soon the next morning a detachment 
of soldiers under Lieut. Lutz, and I think Mike Monahan was in 
the crowd, ard Joe Taylor, and Jess Scrivner, and several others of 
them; and they rode up to that ranch about a little before sun up 
and these bandits were there and some of them were across the 
resaca and some of them were in the house and some of them were 
in the stock pens—in the cow pens—and when they saw these sol- 
diers and citizens and officers come up there they just opened fire 
on them and they killed McGuire, a young man who lived at San 
Benito, and shot one or two others. | 

The Cuarrman. Was Deputy Sheriff Monahan there, you say? 

Mr. HiL. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did he receive any injuries in that fight? 

Mr. Hn. Yes, sir; they shot Mike. 

The Cuarmax. Was a man by the name of Longoria in the possé, 
Joe Longoria ? | 

Mr. Hix. Yes, sir; Joe Longoria; he was a deputy sheriff. 

The Cuairman. Did he receive any injuries in that fight? 

Mr. Huw. Really, Senator, I do not know. 

The CHarrMan. Pvt. McGuire that you referred to was a private 
in the Twelfth Cavalry, was he not? 

Mr. Hı. Yes, sir; he had just joined the Army and he was 
killed. | 

The CHatrman. What became of Pizana and his band? 
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Mr. Hur. Why, just as soon as they got those fellows back. they 
just backed off in the brush, and just went on—they just went on 
in the brush. . 

The CuHairman. You do not know where they went to? 

Mr. Hı. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Do you know anything about the robbery of 
Alexander’s store on August 6, 1915? 

Mr. Hix. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. That was at San Sebastian? 

Mr. Hr. Yes; that was at Sebastian; yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Was there any attempt made. or do you know 
whether they captured anybody of the band that robbed the store? 

Mr. Hw. Yes, sir; there was a band of 25 or 30 went in there, 
and they first went into a beer saloon out there and robbed that 
and took what they wanted, and then they went into Alexander's 
store, and the post office across the track, and got what they wanted 
out of there, and then several went up to where Mr. Austin and 
his son and several other people were fing up a corn sheller, and 
they took Mr. Austin and his son captives and went away with them. 

The CuarrMANn. What did they do with them, what became of this 
Mr. Austin and his son, if vou know? 

Mr. Hu. Well, they went out southeast of town there, of this 
store, about a mile and a half, where Mr. Austin’s family lived, right 
on Mr. Austin’s place where his wife and family and children were 
and there they executed Mr. Austin and his son. 

The CHarrMan. Was a young man by the name of Millard, or 
some such name along with them! 

Mr. Hur. Well, there was another man or two, I forgot that. 

The Cuarrman. And the same band, you say, killed the two Aus- 
tins? 

Mr. Huw. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Were they ever discovered—that is, do you 
know—do people know who this band were? 

Mr. Hitz. Oh, yes; there were several of them identified there, they 
soon found who the biggest number of them were; that is, those that 
lived on this side of the river. 

The CuHarrmMan. Some of them were identified as living on this side 
of the river? 

Mr. Hı. Yes, sir. - 

The CuarrMan. Was Pizana along with them? 

Mr. Huw. I really could not say, Senator. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know anything about an attack on the 
night watchman at a gin at Lyford, Tex., on or about August 7, 
1915, the day after this occurrence? 

Mr. Hitt. Yes, sir; that was after—I was right there near by 
when they shot at him that night. 

The CHarrmMan. Was the name of the night watchman Jensen— 
Charles Jensen ? 

Mr. Huu. I think that was the name. 

The CHatrman. Was he wounded? 

Mr. Hix. Yes, sir; they shot this fellow. 

The CrarrMan. On the same date; that is, about August 6, 1915. 
do you know anything about an attack on an automobile near Los 
Fresnos, 12 miles from Brownsville? 
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Mr. Hu. Yes; I think they attacked several automobiles out 
there; I think this was one that Conrad was in. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know anything about an attack upon an 
automobile at that time that was occupied by Sonny Huff, or did vou 
hear of that? 

Mr. Hı. I heard of it, but I didn’t know 

The CuairMan. Didn’t know about that ! 

Mr. HiL. No, sir; I was not out there in that part of the country. 

The CHARMAN. You were not out there, Mr. Hill? 

Mr. Hitz. No; I was not out there. 

The Ciaran. Do you know anything about an attack on or 
about August 8 at Las Norias flag station, about 75 miles north of 
Brownsville? 

Mr. HiL. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. What occurred there? 

Mr. Hitv. Well, there was a band of Mexicans, this same band, a 
lot of this band that had shot up Conrad, they had all collected down 
there on the Arroyo Paso Real, and they had heard of them being 
out in that country, and they went over there north, and went by the 
Nopal ranch and captured a Mexican or two there, and 

he CHairMAN. Who went? 

Mr. Hit. This band of Mexicans who captured a Mexican or two 
there and carried them with them, and then they went on, still 
going north or northwest, and there was some people out there 
looking for them, and Sunday evening about three ae by sun 
there was five or six or seven or eight men in this ranch at Norias 
and they were attacked by about, I don’t know, there were 60 or 70 
or 80 bandits horseback. 

The CuarrMan. What occurred; were any of the Americans killed 
that Sunday? 

Mr. Hix. No; they were not. 

The CHAIRMAN. Any of the other fellows get hurt? 

Mr. Hinz. Well. I got there just about dark, and Jim Forbes was 
shot and Frank Martin he was wounded, and they were the only two 
that were seriously wounded. 

The CrairMan. Were there any of the outlaws killed ? 

Mr. Hin. Yes, sir; there was a few of them killed. I saw all of 
them that were killed; only one of them that I recognized; only 
one of them that I knew that was killed. 

The CirairMan. The others were strangers? 

Mr. Hitt. They were strangers. 

The CrHaimrman. Now. Mr. Hill, as a matter of fact you practically 
knew most of the Mexicans in that neighborhood that lived on this 
side? 

Mr. Hirr. Yes. sir; I have lived there and been working them by 
the thousands and thousands, and I think I knew every Mexican in 
Cameron County—that is, the lower part of it. I do not know, there 
was five or six or seven or eight killed there, and the one I recognized 
was Jesus Garcia; he lived at the Cortillo ranch, near San Benito. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know anything about the firi ing on a 
patrol of soldiers at Palm Garden, west of Mercedes, on or about 
August 10, 1915? 

Mr. HiL. Yes, sir. 
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The CrrarrMAN. Was one of the soldiers killed there? Waterfield. 
do you remember ? aa 

Mr. Hitt. Yes, sir; this one soldier killed there, and afterwards— 
a day or two after that—right in that same neighborhood they killed 
a young American there, one that went out to get a bucket of water 
out of the canal one morning, and they killed him. I have forgotten 
Just what his name was. 

The CuatrmMan. Do you know anything of the destruction of a 
bridge by fire—well, that is the same bridge, I presume, about 12 
miles north of Brownsville? You said one had been destroyed about 
three times? 

Mr. Hix. No; I said above Harlingen they burned about three 
bridges. This bridge you are talking about is north of Brownsville 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Huw. Yes, sir; they burned two bridges north of Brownsville, 
between Brownsville and San Benito. 

The CuatrMan. Do you know anything about any occurrence at 
the second pump, the lift pump plant of the Fresnos Canal Co., about 
12 miles north of Brownsville, on or about September 1, 1915? 

Mr. Hitt. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. About how many bandits were in that bunch? 

Mr. Hır. I thought there was about 35 or 40. 

The Crarrman. Did they destroy buildings there by fire? 

Mr. HiL. Well, they burned tip two bridges there and some 
works—some construction works. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know Mr. Dodds? 

Mr. Hirt. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And Mr. Smith? 

Mr. HiL. John Smith; yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Do you know whether they were taken prisoners 
by this band? 

Mr. Hir. Yes, sir; they took Dodd and John Smith and a young 
man by the name of Donaldson. 

The CHarrmMan. And two Mexicans? 

Mr. Hits. Yes, sir; they took some Mexicans with them. 

The CHarrMan. The statement which the committee have says that 
they started toward the little village called Los Fresnos, where a 
few American farmers had settled, and en route they met Mr. 
Donaldson. 

Mr. Hır. Well, they did; they took Donaldson and those fellows 
and went off down east of there and stopped and ate dinner, and 
they executed John Smith and Donaldson. 

The CrarrmMan. This is the same—you heard Mr. Dodds’s testi- 
mony, didn’t vou? 

Mr. Hix. No, sir; I did not. 

The CHairman. You did not? 

Mr. Hitt. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. At any rate, he testified to this occurrence. Do 
you know anything about an attack on Americans near Lyford on 
September 10, 1915, and the killing of two of the bandits? 

Mr. HiL. I don’t remember that particularly 

The CrarrMAN. You do not remember the date? 

Mr. Hn. I don’t remember that particular case. 
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The CuarrMan. This is one of the cases that has been identified 
here, the statement as being correct, being identified by Capt. Kile. 
Do you remember about an attack upon the Galveston ranch on or 
about September 15? 

Mr. Hix. Yes, sir; I remember that. 

The CuHarrman. Do you know where the Galveston ranch is—about 
24 miles west of Brownsville, something like that? 

Mr. Hii. Yes, sir—ves, sir; within about a mile of my property 
there; yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. What occurred there? 

Mr. Hiri. Well, they had a troop of either Infantry or Cavalry, 
I believe—it wasn’t a troop either, but a few of them—I forget what 
it was. 

The CHarrman. About nine? 

Mr. Hrn. I forget what they called it, but they had a few—8 
or 10 or 12—soldiers there, and those Mexicans just came there and 
attacked them, shot a lot of them—I think maybe killed two of them 
if my recollection serves me right. 

The CHamman. You heard of the killing of Private Anthon 
Kraft, of the Third Cavalry, at that time? 

Mr. Hinz. Yes, sir—I didn’t hear of it; I was there a little while 
after it happened. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know anything about an attack upon a 
lady living near Harlingen about oeni 28, 1915? 

Mr. Hit. Well, along about that time there were three or four 
Mexicans straggling through the country there a few miles east of 
Harlingen, that went there to her house, and they did something; I 
think stabbed her or cut her two or three times with a knife. I sup- 
pose that is the same occurrence you are talking about. 

The CuairMan. I presume so. I am endeavoring to follow along 
the statements that we already have, as having been checked up by 
the Intelligence Department here. 

Mr. Huu. Oh, yes. All right. 

The Caarm{man. Do you know about the derailing of the train 
north of Brownsville on or about October 18, 1915? 

Mr. HiL. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. About how many were there in the—was the 
train attacked ? 

Mr. Hitz. Yes, sir. They derailed that southbound passenger 
train at night and wrecked it, and the engine went off in the ditch, 
and then they shot into the train and’ went through the train and 
shot a lot of passengers. 

The CnairMan. Do you know Dr. E. S. McCain? 

Mr. Hitt. The health officer? Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What happened to him at that time? 

Mr. Hitz. Well, they just shot him up two or three times, and he 
died the next day. 

The Cuarrman. Killed him? 

Mr. Hitt Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Do vou know Harris Wallis? 

Mr. Hinz. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Former Ranger? 

Mr. Hiuz. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. What, if anything. happened to him at that time‘ 

Mr. Hitz. Well, they shot Harris three or four times. all up and 
down the left side and in the arm. 

The CrairmMan. Do you know John Kleiber. the district attorney? 

Mr. Hu. John Kleiber? John R. Kleiber? 

The CHarrMaAn. Yes. 

Mr. Hinz. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Was he there about that time? 

Mr. Hinz. Yes, sir; he was there. They took John’s shoes off of 
him. I think. 

The Crairrman. Did they shoot him up? 

Mr. Hır. No—no. 

The CHarrman. Do you know what happened to Corpl. McBee. 
who was on the train? 

Mr. Hint. Yes. sir. He was a soldier, went up to Corpus, I think. 
on a few days’ trip, and on his return he was on the train, and they 
shot his brains out and killed him. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know of any other aller who were shot 
at that time—Brashear ? 

Mr. Hı. Well, I don’t know them personally, I just knew 

The CuarkMan. You knew they were shot? 

Mr. Hır. Oh, yes; ves, sir; I knew they were shot. And I knew 
the engineer who was killed there, too. He was a very warm personal 
friend of mine. | 

The CHarrMan. That was Kendall? 

Mr. HiL. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMAn. Do you know about an attack on the soldiers’ camp 
at the oi] well. a few days after the wrecking of this train? 

Mr. Hix. Yes, sir. They had some soldiers there. guarding that 
bridge—they had burned it and rebuilt it, and they had some soldiers 
there, and they came up there and shot them up a lot. 

The CHatrmMan. Did they wound one of them so that he died? 

Mr. Hia. I don’t particularly recollect about that, but—— 

The CHarrMan. Yes. we have the evidence as to that killing. Do 
you know anything about a band of 24 Mexicans crossing into Texas 
on or about June 14, 1916, nine miles west of Brownsville at a place 
called Ranchito? 

Mr. Huw. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. The statement which the committee have had tes- 
tified to is to the effect that they were discovered northeast of San 
Benito by Capt. Watson, and a detachment from the United States 
Army fired into them, and that one Mexican was afterwards found 
dead; that Gen. Parker, who had then taken command of the dis- 
trict, ordered Lieut. Newman, with 50 soldiers, to go after the 
marauders; that Newman left Brownsville about 12 o'clock midnight 
on the 16th; do you know where he followed those raiders to? 

Mr. Hitt. Why. Senator, we knew that those people were going to 
come across the river, before this happened, and we were all sitting 
there waiting for them. 

The CuarrMan. Coming across the international boundary ? 

Mr. Hitt. Yes, we knew they were coming, and they were going— 
they were going to meet at this ranch, the Cortillo ranch. where 
this Mexican, Juan Garcia, was killed, that was killed at Norias. 
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‘There were several—three or four—men there at that ranch, in- 
cluding Col. Bullard, who was then in command of the Twenty- 
sixth; and this Lieut. Watson—he was instructed to go up to this 
ranch, but mstead of his going to this ranch, he stopped up there at 
another place for some reason or other, where a man by the name of 
Scott Brown lived, and as he was going on down to this Cortillo 
ranch he ran into this bunch of Mexicans and had this fight, and 
they shot one of them as soon as they hit there, and they ran— 
they went down the resaca. We got after them, and they went 
down the resaca, and we followed them down to Los Fresnos. 
‘Fhey scattered out there. We captured a great deal of their equip- 
ment, their horses, and the like of that. 

The CHairmMan. Did you capture any arms? 

Mr. Hru. Yes, sir: we captured quite a lot of arms and ammuni- 
tien. And then, after they found them out there, then Col. Bullard 
notified Gen. Parker, and then they crossed that Ranchito. Some 
‘of them went back that way. and a lot of them went into Mexico. 

The CHamrman. Then the American soldiers, under Lieut. New- 
man, crossed over into Mexico after them? 

Mr. Huas. Yes. sir; and a whole lot more of them went over. I 
went with them. 

The Crarrman. Did vou find them? 

Mr. Hiu. Well, we found lots of Mexicans over there? 

The CuHarrman. Did any skirmish at any time take place about 
the Pecdernal ranch between these American soldiers and Mexicans? 

Mr. Hna. Do vou mean. across the river? 

The CuarrMan, Across the river? 

Mr. Hiu. Yes, sir: they were shooting all day and all night long 
around in that country there. 

The CyHatrMaAn. Maj. Anderson, Capt. Read. Lieut. George H. 
Peabody, Lieut. McGuire, Capt. Wells? 

Mr. Hiu. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrmas. Machine gun troop, Capt. Oscar Foley, all of 
‘them joined in them? | 

Mr. Hire. Yes. sir. Maj. Anderson, he went across with the Cav- 
alry. 

The CuHairMan. Yes. 

Mr. Hir. And so, that night. Col. Bullard loaded up and took 
a company of his regiment, machine-gun platoon, down there, and 
hospital corps. and signal corps. and got in there about 3 o’clock in 
the morning and began shooting in there—over there all night long— 
thev ime cer there: the next morning 

The Cuainman. That was Sunday? 

Mr. Hire. I don't recollect what day it was, now, Senator, but I 
know the next morning they fixed up the machine gun there and 
Bullard was—they had put up the wireless—and Bullard was crossing 
his infantry. I think he notified Gen. Parker that he was there 
and that was what he was doing. and what Anderson was doing, and 
what Newman was doing, and all hke that: then Parker—or not 
Parker—but Frank MeCoy, wired him to withdraw out of Mexico. 

The CHvuirmas. Well, now, after they received their orders to 
withdraw. and when they were crossing and all, and Capt. Read’s 
troops had reached the American side, were they fired on? 
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Mr. Hitt. Oh, yes; yes—what they term, what they call in mili- 
tary affairs—he covered the retreat. 

The CrarrmMan. Did any of Capt. Read's men turn back and 
return the fire of the Carranc istas? 

Mr. Hin. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. In this encounter. the statement which we have 
says that two Carrancistas were killed; one of them being a 
subaltern officer. 

Mr. HiL. Yes, sir; there were some of them killed. 

The CHAIRMAN. Now, what was the general condition about that 
time among the citizens on the border down there—did they feel safe 
Ba the protection of their flag? 

Hint. No, sir: no. They were just in this fix, gentlemen: 
All the Americans down in that country, the biggest part of them, 
they were going this way [indicating]. 

The CuarrMan. Which way? | 

Mr. Hin. Up north, up the railroad, getting out of that country. 
And all the Mexicans were going that way [indicating toward Mex- 
ico], and the people, they came into town and lived—the people that 
lived out in the country. 

The CramMman. They brought their women and children into 
town? 

Mr. Hır. They brought their women and children into town, and 
a great many just got on the train, left their chickens and hogs and 
cows, and everything else, and just went to Corpus and San Antonio, 
and went from there to Canada—Just scattered all over the country: 
there were some places there just absolutely depopulated—wasnt 
anybody there. 

The CHarrMAN. And this was all on the American side? 

Mr. Hinz. Oh, ves. 

The Cuamman., In the State of Texas? 

Mr. Hinz. Oh, ves. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any losses there in property to any 
extent yourself ? 

Mr. Hiri. Well. ves. F had a sugar mill there. I built a few vears 
before that. and it was burned up: cost me about—my loss was about 
a half million dollars: no insurance. We were in a pretty bad fix 
down there, Senator; the life insurance companies wanted to cancel 
our life insurance and the fire insurance companies would cancel all 
they had. 

The CuarrMax. What were the objects of those raids? Do you 
know ? 

Mr. Hitt. Well. Senator, I will tel] vou, that is a question that 
bothered us down there for a good little while. What were they up 
to? Now. when the thing first started we, couldn’t understand—we 
couldn't understand why those fellows there would want to come over 
there and steal a few cows, and things like that, and run across the 
river; but when we found out that there was 25 or 30—and those 
Mexicans in that country were well to do Mexicans, and they were 
afflhated by marriage and by blood relation to some of the most 
promient people in that country—they were what we called a lot of 
honorable. high-class Mexicans. that we all had confidence in and 
whom we believed to be good citizens, We got to investigating this 
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proposition, and we found out that they had been sending off a lot 
of money through the post office and other ways—men like Pizana, 
and all those fellows—that Mexican Pizana, he was looked upon— 
I knew him intimately—I looked upon him as an honorable, and a 
high-class and as straight a Mexican citizen as there was in that 
country. He was a man that was unusually well fixed. Now, they 
would go and send money from Bay City, and they sent a world of 
money to Los Angeles, Calif., to—some of that money went to a 
firm known as the Magnon Bros. 

The CHairMan. Magon Bros. 

Mr. Hitv. What? 

The CHairman. Magon. 

Mr. Hır. I think it was Magon or Magnon: something like that. 

The CHarrMan. Ricardo Magon. | 

Mr. Hı. I think he is the fellow. Well, they sent worlds of 
money over there. and they had all kinds of literature from Cali- 
fornia on this I. W. W. stuff. 

The CHairMan. You are familiar with the Spanish language? 

Mr. Hitt. Yes, sir. 

The CyarrmMan. Did you ever see any copies of the paper known 
as or called Regeneracion Publica in circulation down there? | 

Mr. Hiv. I can not identify, but we used to get that stuff by the 
sackful, you know. Well, now, they would send this money off, and 
then they would order guns and ammunition—now, I know three 
or four occasions that there were 351 automatic Winchesters 
and other ammunition—lots of it. you know—and it kind of got 
noised around, you know; they found out that they were try- 
ing to take that country, you know, and they said they were going 
to run all of the Gringoes out of there, you know. Well, to my mind 
and to the other fellows’, that was absolutelv inconceivable, you 
know, how a bunch of Mexicans would take a fool idea in their 
heads that they were going to kill all those Americans and take all 
that country, you know; it was just laughable to us, you know, that 
they really meant it. But they were coming over there—they would 
tell us—well, they were coming over here in bunches and take your 
horses and burn up your houses and kill vou and then. after a while, 
they were just going to come over in-a great big army and take the 
whole country. 

The CHAirMAN. That is, come over from Mexico? 

Mr. Hiv. Well, they just talked about coming over: that is the 
way they talked. Well, of course, the inside dope, you know, we 
could never get it from the leaders, you know, because we could 
never get in touch with them—get our hands on them. you know: 
but we would get hold of some fellow, and they would tell us, and 
there was no two ways about it but what they had gone into the 
minutest details with all these folks in sympathy with them: what 
their object was and what they were going to do—because there 
were so many of them that would practically tell the same facts, 
and there is no doubt, either, but what the majority of Mexicans 
on this side of the river in Texas sympathize with them and ren- 
dered them every aid and comfort within their power: and you 
catch some of those fellows and ask them what in the name of good- 
ness is the matter with you Mexicans; are you all going crazy here? 
Well, what are you up to; what are vou going to do? “ Well,” they 
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said, “we have organized, and we have got some foreigners going 
to help us, and we are going to take all the land back that vou Grn- 
goes stole from us before the constitution of 1857.” 
The Cuarmax. What terms did they use to describe the-e for- 


Eo 
Hır. Well, “ enrejados "—something like that. 

The Cuairman. Extranjeros? 

Mr. Hır. That is it; that is the name. 

The CHarrmMan. Well, now, you are familiar with the Mexicans 
as a race. Do the Mexicans with whom you are acquainted, by the 
term “extranjeros,” do they mean Mexican citizens? 

Mr. Huu. No; they don't. 

The Cuairman. Do they mean Americans? 

Mr. Hır. No: they don't: them fellows didn't; they meant Ale- 
‘mans, to come out and tell you the right of it. 

The Cuarrwan. Aleman means a German? 

Mr. Hinz. Aleman means a German. They would tell you they had 
instruction not to kill any Germans and not to molest any Germans 
and they would tell us—there was a whole lot of Germans in that 
country and there were about—there was a whole raft of Germans 
came down there and lived down there, and on both sides of that 
river, too. Now, when a Mexican uses that. term he didn’t mean a 
local Mexican there, nor did he mean a gringo, nor did he mean a 
Mexican on the other side of the river. 

The Cratrman. No; the term “gringo” is applied to the Amer- 
icans ? 

Mr. Hint. Absolutely. 

The Cuairman. And they did not use the term “ extranjeros ™ for 
Americans? 

Mr. Hir. No; they did not mean it, nor didn’t mean it for Mexi- 
cans on the other side of the riv er, but they mean “ Alemans.” 

The Ciuarmax. Germans. 

Mr. Hix. Because they said they had instructions not to kill any 
Germans nor molest any Germans. 

The Cuatrman. They call a German an Aleman? 

Mr. Hint, An Aleman: yes, sir. They—well, some others would 
sav that they were going to take the country between the Rio Grande 
and the Nueces, sia they had it all framed up, had their state organ- 
izations, they would tell vou who they were—the governors, lieutenant 
governors. and who were going to be the generals, judges. and all 
those things. 

The CuarrMan. There was a little dispute abont 1848 concerning 
the Nueces and the Rio Grande? 

Mr. Hin. Yes, sir. 

The Cyatrman. About the boundary between this country and 
Mexico? 

Mr. Hits. They would just sit right down and tell you about it. 
that it was stolen—that is the way they feel about it. 

The Cuarrman. And they were going to take it back? 

Mr. Hii. Yes, sir: and the Aleman was going to help them. 
furnish them ammunition, money, and everything. 

The Cuamman. Mr. Hill, I think that just for the present—the 
committee may desire to recall you, but just for the present we thank 
vou very much, 
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Mr. Hı. Well, Senator, I would like to get out of here by 11 
o'clock, if possible. 

The CHatrMan. Well, we will let you know in plenty of time. 

Mr. Hı. All right, I thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF MIKE MONOHAN. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized. ) 


The CuarrmMan. Mr. Monohan, where do you live? 

Mr. Mononan. Brownsville. 

The CuairMan. In this State? 

Mr. Monouan. Brownsville, Tex.; yes, sir. 

The CrrairMan. You are a native citizen of this country, the 
United States? 

Mr. Mononan. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Of what State? 

Mr. Mononan. Texas. 

The Cuairman. Were you living around Brownsville in 1915? 

Mr. Mononwan. Yes, sir. 

“The Cuarrman. What official position, if any, did you hold? 

Mr. Monouan. I was first deputy sheriff of the county at that 
time. l 

The Cuairman. What was the condition with reference to law- 
lessness or violence in and around Brownsville and the district in 
which vou were an officer in the year 1915? 

Mr. Moxouan. Well, it was very bad, we were having bandit 
raids, murders, and robberies, and so on. 

The CHairman. You investigated these bandit raids officially, did- 
you? | 

Mr. Mononan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. From time to time? 

Mr. Mononan. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Where were those bandit raids from—where did 
they originate. 

Mr. Moxouan. Why, from Mexico, the best that we could ever 
determine. 

The CHairman. Did you have, in the course of vour official duties, 
any personal contact with any of these raiders? i 

Mr. Mononan. Yes, sir; I was in one battle with them. 

The CuarrmMan. Where was that? 

Mr. Moxonanx. Los Tulitos ranch. Aniceto Pizana’s home. 

The Cnarrman. What occurred there at that time, Mr. Monohan; 
in your own words, just state. 

Mr. Mononan. What occurred there? Why. we were in pursuit 
of a bunch of bandits that had crossed the river at Brownsville and 
were going in that direction. 

The CuHairman. Pardon me just a moment. When you sav 
‘““crossed the river,” you mean the Rio Grande, the national boundary ? 

Mr. Monouwan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. They came from Mexico to this side? 

Mr. Monouan. Yes, sir. 
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The Cyairmayn. Of course, we all understand that, but are get- 
ting it for the record, for people who do not understand it. 

Mr. Monowan. Yes, sir. If I remember right, it was Sunday 
morning—or Monday morning—we had this report about sunup, 
how they robbed some milkmen, etc., and we ran in pursuit of them, 
and we really ran right upon them, and there were only four of 
us in our party and we withdrew from that pursuit and went away 
to San Benito and got a detachment of soldiers, a lieutenant and 
40 soldiers, and I was piloting these men across the country; I 
thought I would take them a short cut, and the next morning about 
sunup we got in the neighborhood of where they were; we rode up 
to the Tulitos ranch, saw three or four men jump up and run into 
the house with rifles in their hands, and so there was an opening, 
and we circled around the house, and it} was kind of brushy, and we 
ran into a wire fence, but we surrounded the house and they opened 
fire on us from the house; they killed Private McGuire in the first 
volley of shots. one of the first shots, and a few minutes later I was 
wounded. ; 

The CHairMan. Seriously wounded? 

Mr. Monowan. No, sir; I had a flesh wound through the thigh. 
In this band right there at that time there was only 12 or 15 men; 
we were chasing 40 or 50 men. We came to the ranch house the 
day before, as I say, where we ran into them, and they had just 
finished their meal, and had released these two milkmen—we met 
the milkmen just before we got to this little goat ranch, having 
breakfast, and rode off just ahead| of them. We got ahead of them, 
and they fired into an automobile when we were within a few hun- 
dred yards of them; there was a civil engineer in the automobile. 
and Sonny Huff, B. L. Conrads; they wounded Sonny Huff in the 
car. ‘ 

The Cuaimrman. They were not waiting to be attacked then ? 

Mr. Mononan. No, sir; they attacked these people, believing it 
was our car; they knew we were chasing them in an automobile, and 
I suppose that was their intentions. | 

The CuarmMman. Now, did you ascertain the character of any of 
these men who had crossed from the other side—that is. as to 
whether they were Carrancista soldiers or just a band made up of 
bandits ? 

Mr. Mononayn. Well. now, these men that I saw. I couldn't tell. 
of course, it was just daylight in the morning, the sun was just 
coming up and I couldn’t tell just exactly who they were—the uni- 
form is hard to tell, and everybody most wore khaki clothes in the 
brush out there, most of the bandits vou ran across had on khaki 
clothes; I never was able to ascertain whether they were Mexican 
soldiers or not or anything of that kind. 

The Cuarmmax. What were the general conditions along the bor- 
der about that time and later with reference to disturbances ? 

Mr. Monownan. Why, it was very bad indeed, the people felt un- 
safe in places except right in our best towns and biggest towns, all 
the little towns were being crowded by soldiers and by civilian 
posses that had been made up and guards that we had organized, 
and so on, all along the border there, all along the valley; people 
were moving, and dissatisfied and it was about as erce as vay could 
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The Cuarrman. Who was in control on the Mexican side? 

Mr. Monouan. Gen. Nafarrate. 

The CiairmMan. Gen Nafarrate, Carrancista general? 

Mr. Mononuan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarmman. Was there any attempt of which you know of the 
Mexican authorities to prevent these raids from Mexico into the 
State of Texas? 

Mr. Mononan. None whatever that I know of, and I had a great 
deal of dealings with Nafarrate at that time—tried to have, but 
I never could get any assistance from him at all. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any reason to believe that the ban- 
dits themselves received assistance from the other side? 

Mr. Monouan. Yes, sir; later on I knew they did; at that time I 
was ignorant of it, at tne beginning of this bandit trouble I was 
ignorant of it, but it soon developed that it was known that he was 
assisting them. 

The Cratmrman. Nafarrate himself? 

Mr. Mononan. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You were not in any other armed encounters with 
these bandits? 

Mr. Mononan. No, sir. I was right in behind lots of them but that 
is the only engagement I ever had. 7 

The Cuarrman. Where did they make for, where did they gen- 
erally go when you were in behind them, as ycu say? 

Mr. an. Well, most always to the river. 

The CuarmĮmax. To the national boundary ? 

Mr. Mononan. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. To get across? 

Mr. Mononan. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Did the American soldiers who were along the 
border attempting to assist in guarding American homes, did they 
cross the river after these bandits? 

Mr. Moxonan. No, not until 1916—I believe we had an expedi- 
tion in 1915. 

The CuarrmMan. Did they have more than one expedition in 1915? 

Mr. Mononan. In our locality I don’t recall any if there was. 

The Cuairman. That was the expedition under Maj. Anderson? 

Mr. Mononan. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarrman. And they were recalled by their superior officers? 

Mr. Mononan. Yes, sir. 

The Cirarrman. Much obliged; that is all, unless you have some- 
thing. 

Mr. Mononan. I—Mr. Hill, you asked him about the Galveston 
ranch raid up there. I had written information from a Mexican who 
said that that raid was to be pulled off and Col. Blocksom gave me 
permission to conduct the guard on the river on Saturday after I 
told him what I had, he ordered a guard or detachment of soldiers 
from the Twelfth Cavalry from the head gates of San Benito to the 
ranch and also a detachment from the Sixth coy from Harlingen 
to go across there, and I suggested to him that I knew the country 
well and would like to put that guard out there, I knew how to do 
it, and I told him if you will let me I may catch some one, otherwise 
you will just put a guard along there to prevent these men cross- 
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ing and they wouldn’t see them do it, and he agreed with the idea 
and gave me three soldiers to go with me for road protection. 

The CuarrMan. Soldiers? i 

Mr. Monouan. Soldiers for road protection, however, no one 
traveled the roads at nights those days. And I got there ahead of 
the Twelfth Cavalry, I told them I would be there, and I had no 
idea that the Sixth was ahead of me. We went to the ranch house 
at Salacino Crossing, Just where they would cross—that station was 
just above the ranch house; my information was that they would 
cross, but would not cross any men but guns and ammunition—they 
would cross guns and ammunition, but the men were on this side, 
and the Twelfth Cavalry detachment were dismounting, unsaddling, 
and getting ready—we were going to sneak across quietly and get 
on guard at this crossing; and the troop came down the road and 
en route to report to the guard, with Lieut.—some one in command of 
this Sixth Cavalry—had fired on a raft coming across the river, that 
was 2 o’clock Saturday morning, that was the very thing that we 
had gone up there to prevent, so he got everything balled up; and 
I went down to see this lieutenant, he told me it was dark, he had 
fired across the river, said he heard a raft coming across and hollered 
to them but they didn’t stop, and he opened fire. Well, I thought I 
had done all I could do, that we had all done all we could and I went 
back. And Monday morning about 5 o’clock before day, they opened 
fire, on this detachment left at the ranch house and killed two or three 
outright—I don’t know whether this Sergt. McGrath ever got well 
or not—that wasn’t his name, I can’t recall his name, but I know 
his name, too, but I can’t recall it for sure. That was the informa- 
tion I got from a man I had working on the other side of the river. 
That is all I know. 

The CHarrman. Thank you very much. 

(Thereupon at 4.30 o’clock p. m., the committee recessed until 
Friday January 23, 1920, at 10.30 o’clock a. m.) 
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FRIDAY, JANUARY 23, 1920. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE 
COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 10.30 
o'clock a. m. in the pink room of the Gunter Hotel in San Antonio, 
Tex., Senator Albert B. Fall presiding. 

Present: Senators Fall (chairman) and Smith; Dan M. Jackson, 
Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN I. KLEIBER. 


The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized. 

The CuarrĮmax. Judge, you are a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. KuerBeER. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmĮmax. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Kurer. At Brownsville, Cameron County, Tex. 

The Cuatrman. Of what State are you a native? | 

Mr. Kurerper. I am a native of the city of Matamoros, Mexico. My 
paternal grandfather came to this country from Strassburg, Alsace, 
France, or Germany, many vears ago. He became a citizen in Gal- 
veston during my father’s early minority, and my mother was a native 
of the city of New Orleans, La. Thus. of course, the citizenship of 
my father and grandfather was acquired long prior to my birth. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. J udge, how long have you known Judge 
Valls, who testified yesterday $ 

Mr. Kierper. Judge Valls was also born on the Mexican side of the 
river a few months later, I think, than I. We were raised together in 
Brownsville, Tex., and he went to Spring Mills, while I went. to Notre 
Dame for our literary course. He went to the University of Virginia 
a year before I did for our law course. I took my law course after- 
wards. A few years afterwards he moved to Laredo to begin his 
practice, but I have kept in touch with him since then always. 

The CHairman. What official position, if any, do you hold now ? 

Mr. Kuerser. I am district attorney of the twenty-eighth judicial 
district of Texas. 7 

The CuarrmMan. How long have you occupied that? 

Mr. Kuerser. Twenty-six years. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you known anything of disturbances along 
the border during the last 10 or 11 years—10 years—along the inter- 
national line between Mexico and Texas—the United States? 

Mr. Kurzprr. I have. 
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The CuarrManx. What have been the general conditions since 
19—the latter, part of 1910 and 1911? 

Mr. Kueiper. Prior to 1911 and prior to Mr. Diaz’s fall I will 
say that the conditions had been—that is, after Mr. Diaz went in in 
1876 or 1877 I was quite a large boy then, a pretty big boy—condi- 
tions had been very bad, but during Mr. Diaz’s long administra- 
tion for 35 or 36 years, he, so far as possible, cleaned up. matters 
along that Mexican border. The enforcement of law and order was 
as successfully accomplished by him as could be, taking into con- 
sideration the character of the country at that time, sparsely settled, 
and the fact of its being an international boundary. 

The CHarrMan. What were the conditions generally during that 
time on the American side of the border, as compared with the con- 
ditions since the Diaz régime or since the fall of Diaz? 

Mr. Kurgrr. Well, very naturally there was, owing to the co- 
operation between the Mexican and American authorities during 
Diaz régime. we mutually profited by the joint enforcement of law 
and order. Since Mr. Diaz, or shortly after Mr. Diaz went out, mat- 
ters began to grow steadily worse until they reached their climax in 
. the raids, we call them. of the summer and fall of 1915, and continued 
until our Government sent those large numbers of troops—sent. first 
the Regulars and then the National Guard of the several States. 
They have improved somewhat since then, but still there has been 
and is going on a good deal of stealing, matters have settled, the 
raids have ceased; in other words, no organized effort is being made 
now to destroy our Government or to put us out of business. 

The CuHarrMan. Were you a personal participant in any of the 
disturbances in 1915 or 1916 in any acts of violence—I do not mean 
yourself taking any part in the violence, but were you present on 
any occasion ? 

Ar. Kiureper. On one occasion. 

The CHairmMan. When was that? 

Mr. Kuieser. That was on the night of October 18, 1915. 

The Cuarrman. Where? 

Mr. Kurser. On a southbound passenger train of the St. Louis, 
Brownsville & Mexico Railway, about 4 or 5 miles north of Browns- 
ville, just north of what is called the Tandy station or Tandy bridge. 

The CHarrMan. What occurred at that time, just state ? 

Mr. Keser. As J stated, I was a passenger on that train return- 
ing to Brownsville from Corpus Christi, Nueces County, where I 
had been attending court for a month or so. 

The CuarrMan. Attending court in your official capacity ? 

Mr. K erer. Yes, sir; in my official capacity, as district attorney, 
and we were, as I stated, within a very few miles of Brownsville, 
due about 11 o’clock, if I remember right, and we were a few minutes 
late. The train consisted—the train equipment, besides the engine 
and tender and express car. of two passenger coaches. The forward 
coach was divided into two compartments, the forward compartment 
being the negro compartment, and the rear compartment the smoker; 
and the second coach is what we called the day coach, or ladies coach, 
in which there was no partition, as there was in the first. I was 
seated in the smoker on the west side of the car which would be the 
right-hand side going south—the side of the train going south at 
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the time. Just ahead of me were two drummers, Mr. Wright, and 
I forgot the other gentleman’s name, occupied a double seat, they 
facing me. Across from them were seated three soldiers, or rather 
I should say two soldiers and an ex-soldier. The two soldiers were 
in uniform—do you wish these particulars? 

The CHarrman. Yes; yes, sir. 

Mr. Kuierer. I do not want to bore the committee, I only want to 
give such testimony as is relevant. The two soldiers in uniform 
were Corp]. Laymon of the Sixth Cavalry and Corpl. McBee, like- 
wise of the Sixth Cavalry, and with them seated, talking with them, 
was a man who I learned was one Sword—John W. Sword—he had 
either been distharged from the service in the same regiment or was 
on furlough, or sick, we was in “cits ”—citizens clothes. Immedi- 
ately back of them, across the isle from me, was Pvt. Brashear, 
likewise of the Sixth Cavalry, in uniform. Back of them on a 
double seat was a Mexican family, an elderly man and wife and 
another woman, and a young boy perhaps some 16 or 18 years of age. 
Those people I know at the time were seated in those seats. 

I knew they were on the train, but I do not know whether they 
were seated just there. but right back of them, almost across from 
the corner, was seated Mr. Harry Wallace—H. J. Wallace. an ex- 
ranger, a stockman—and Dr. Edgar S. McCain, the State quaran- 
tine officer stationed at Brownsville. I noticed that the train began 
to bump sort of, and slow up. Well, I felt it slacken speed and 
began to bump on the train quite violently, and listed—to use the 
nautical term—it listed to my side. That will explain something 
that I shall state later on in my testimony, in a way very relevant. 
At that moment the train stopped. Scattering shots and then ir- 
regular volleys broke out and increased in volume; and cries, 
shouts—* Viva Carranza,” they cried. “Viva Luis de la Rosa.” 
“ Viva Aniceto Pizana.” I remember that distinctly, and shortly 
afterwards I spoke of it to others who were on the train and they 
heard exactly the same cry. They were not cheers for anybody else, 
and they repeated again the “ Viva Carranza” a number of times. 
It was a warm night and the windows were up, as well as the sashes, 
the curtains, and everyone went to the floor—went in between the 
seats. You could hear bullets whistling through the car. Excepting 
Dr. McCain, I think—as I afterwards learned Dr. McCain and Mr. 
Wallace, and, I think, the boy, I understood, took refuge in the 
toilet. I could hear them getting aboard the train and passing to 
and fro. I had only been ine there a very few minutes when I 
saw corporal—or not corporal, but Brashear, the man across from 
me—stick his head out into the aisle; and as he stuck his head 
out into the aisle I saw a Jook of intense terror come into his face 
I was only a short distance from him. He threw his hands up and 
his eves became set and he gasped Just then I saw the mouth of 
a rifle go by, and I saw the flash, and I saw the blood <purt, and he 
fell. This hsting, as I say, of this car, continued, and Í laid there; 
and the firing continued. — 

Finally, by that time the blood from Brashear had come down in 
a pool and I was covered with blood. I had on a light suit like. a blue 
serge coat and a pair of summer trousers, linen trousers, and the next 
thing I knew a large man with a bandana handkerchief—this com- 
mon Mexican bandana handkerchief, made into a mask. that is. in a 
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rough way—there were holes in it for his eyes, covered the upper 
part of his face down to his mouth, came to where I was lying and 
stuck his gun a number of times into my arm, upper arm, punched me 
with the gun and said, “Give me money; give me money.” He 
doubtless thought I was grievously wounded, else I am satisfied that 
he would have shot me. I reached and gave him my purse from my 
poet and he saw a fob and he said, “ Give me watch,” and I handed 
um my watch. By that time the leader, evidently—I could hear his 
voice; he was evidently standing at the rear door of the coach at 
the toilet where Dr. McCain was kiled and he kept calling to them. 
“Come on ”"—* Vengase,” “ Vengase.” and he cursed them in Spanish. 
used a number of Spanish obscene terms, Mexican terms, rather, and 
this fellow by that time had observed my shoes. I had on a pair 
of tan shoes much the style of the service shoe worn by the military, 
practically a new pair. He said, “ Give me shoes.” I rephed to him— 
whenever he spoke to me I would reply in Spanish. My experience 
in Mexico, although I had always been treated with utmost courtesy. 
when I went down there in the old days. was that whenever they 
found you spoke Spanish—it is but natural in any country—yvou are 
always accepted with a little more degree of frankness. I answered 
him in Spanish and I said, “ Tome, tome,” “ Take it,” and he laid his 
rifle to one side and started to unlace my shoes, when the leader be- 
came a little more urgent, and cursed him and said in Spanish. cursed 
him in Spanish. and I kicked off the shoe, I unlaced the other one 
and kicked it off and he picked up the shoes and picked up his rifle, 
and by that time I could hear the men retreating, hollering for one 
another to come on, that relief might arrive. They were very badly 
rattled, and they then left the train. I glanced over to this man 
Brashear; I thought he was dead up to that moment: he saw that I 
was alive and he began to move his finger, pointed to his mouth, and 
by that time you could hear moans. 

Dr. McCain was in intense agony, and so was Wallace and the 
others, and the Mexican woman was excited. I pulled out my drink- 
ing cup. One of these men started back and I told him no, pull down 
the shades. We started down the car and the car was a perfect sham- 
bles, blood from one end to the other. I got down to the water cooler 
and as I did so I saw Dr. McCain right in the aisle on his back. He 
recognized me and called to me and said, “ Mr. Kleiber, they have got 
me.” I said,“ Where?” He said, “ They have got me in the abdo- 
men,” and he called for water, and I got him water, and Mr. Wallace 
also. By that time, two minutes, they had quieted down, and the 
conductor came back, and the brakeman had jumped off the tvain 
and was going north for relief; he was the one who went to Almit., 
or started to Almita, he got in touch with someone and sent word into 
town. Just ahead of Brashear in the car, as I stated. was Corpl. 
McBee. He was murdered. They shot him through the head. They 
took his shoes, and took the shoes of Brashear. In other words, they 
seemed to have a weakness for these military tan shoes, and those 
were the three whose shoes they took, the two soldiers and myself. 
Wallace was wounded, I discovered, in the shoulder, and also in the 
finger—one of the fingers was shot off. If you have him before vou 
he can give you, first hand, just how Dr. McCain was killed. Of 
course, I know from what he stated to me at the time, and I can 
state it to vou if you wish. 
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The CuarrmMax. Yes; just go ahead. 

Mr. Kuierper. Well, Wallace stated to me that he and Dr. McCam 
were seated, as I have just stated in the last seat across the aisle from 
the toilet, and when the train bumped and was about to stop, and 
the shots rang out, that Dr. McCain got out of the seat and lokal 
around and they didn't see him, he had gone into the toilet. Wal- 
lace started to go into the toilet when the first man got in, got aboard 
and fired and wounded him—no, I do not think they wounded him,’ 
they fired and he went into the toilet and the young Mexican boy got 
into the toilet, as well, and closed the door. and Dr. McCain stood on 
the toilet seat. They came to the door and. battered on. I heard that 
myself: I did not know where the battering was. Either the Mexican 
boy or Wallace opened the door partly opened it, and as they did so, 
they dragged the Mexican boy out. and the Mexican boy told them 
that he was a Mexican and that there were two gringoes in there, 
and the minute he said there were two gringoes—I will say gringoes 
is a term for Americans that the Mexican uses in contempt just as 
many Americans do the greasers, I suppose you are familiar with it. 

The CHarrman. Yes; I understand it. 

Mr. Kuerser. It is a term of contempt. And they immediately 
fired into the toilet. As I understand it, Wallace was standing on 
the lavatory, and he was shot in the shoulder. The shot that struck 
Dr. McCain, who was standing on the toilet, went through the 
door. I examined that myself, and he evidently must have been 
standing, because it was quite high in the door. They killed McBee, 
as I told you. They wounded Brashear, as they thought mortally. 
They thought I was mortally wounded. They killed the engineer; 
that is, he was caught in the engine as it turned over in the ditch. 
Those are the facts immediately surrounding the transactions of 
which you have asked me. I will say this, also in regard to the 
robbery feature, if you wish. They took everything out of these 
two cars that was portable, in the way of baggage, luggage, etc., 
from every one on that train, except the Mexicans. I heard the 
Mexican woman and man pleading with them in our car, telling 
them that they were Mexicans, and their reply was, “ Mexicanos no, 
Gringoes no mas;” and as they came into the car I forgot to say 
that as they saw the soldiers in uniform it evidently enraged them 
because they began to cry, “ Matenlos soldados, Americanos ca- 
brones;” that is, “ Kill the soldiers,” using this obscene term. In 
the rear coach they robbed a gentleman from Chicago, a stranger, 
he gave me his name but it has passed out of my mind—of his watch 
aad chain and jewelry, what jewelry he had on. him, they took 
his ring and what Hes he had on him and money, and were about 
to shoot him when Mr. Edelstein, a Jewish merchant from Browns- 
ville said to them that this man was a German—he had already 
stated to them, by the way, that he was German, and they did not 
touch Edelstein, they didn’t take anything from him. There was 
an American lady returning from San Antonio in an invalid condi- 
tion at the time. They robbed her of a diamond ring or two and 
money and what jewelry she had. There was a Mexican lady whose 
husband is a merchant in Brownsville, Mexican people. I noticed 
when I went into the car afterwards that she had on considerable 
jewelry. They did not take a thing from her at all, and in fact 
stated to her that she need have no fear, they were only going to 
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rob Americans, she told me that and expressed indignation, I will 
say that for the lady. 

The CHAIRMAN. They did not harm Edelstein ? 

Mr. Kuerper. In no manner whatever. 

The CHarrMan. Then, they did not harm this American from 
Chicago when Edelstein told them that he was a German? 

Mr. KierBer. No, sir; they had already robbed him, though, before 
that—before they knew that and before they were told that. 

The Cuatrman. They were going to kill him? 

Mr. K erper. Yes, sir; he so stated to me, as did Edelstein. 

The CuHarrMan. Edelstein then interfered and told them that this 
Chicago man was a German, and then they desisted ? 

Mr. Krerper. Yes, sir; let him off. 

The Cuarrman. What effort, if any, if you know, was made to ap- 
prehend these bandits—murderers? 

Mr. Kremer. The first line that we got as to the identity of the man, 
except for the fact that Wallace stated that Luis de la Rosa was on 
the train; he knew him very well; he spoke of him and he made that 
statement to me that night, and he has since testified to it as matter 
of record, too; aside from that, the first line that we got in the way of 
testimony was that Sheriff Vann and the officers got hold of a young 
man by the name of Cheno Flores, who is here; i saw him here this 
morning. 

The CuairmMan. Was he in that raid? 

Mr. Kuerer. So he said, and it was in evidence; he testified on the 
examining trial of one or two parties that the band that robbed that 
train and murdered those people was organized on the Mexican side 
of the river. He was working at a little place called Las Rucias, a 
short distance—3 or 4 miles—from the city of Matamoros. He 
claimed that these people had practically kidnapped him and had 
him under duress; that of the sixty odd men that attacked the train 
about 55 of them were organized in the city of Matamoros. 

The CHarrMAN. Mexico? 

Mr. Krerer. Yes, sir. The commanding officer at that time was 
Gen. Emiliano Nafarrate, but, as he put it, about 20 or 30—about half 
and half—20 or 30 of them were infantry, dismounted. and the others 
mounted, all armed and equipped; that they crossed the Rio Grande 
on the morning of Monday, the 15th of October, 1919—— 

The CHarrMan, 1915? 

Mr. Kuerser. Did I say October 15—I meant October 18, 1915, 
that they reached the scene of the wreck about sundown; that they 
were there joined by about four or five men from this side, from the 
northern part of Cameron County; that they then made camp and 
then prepared to wreck the train; that they loosened one of the rails 
on the west side, took out the fishplates and spikes and tied a stout 
wire to the rail and fastened the other end of the wire around a 
crowbar, which they drove into the ground, for leverage, and as the 
train approached they pulled the lever and there was a wreck; that 
thev disbanded immediately thereafter; and that all of these men 
from Matamoros, or from the other side rather, excepting himself, 
went back to Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. Was there any effort of which you know to secure 
any assistance from the Mexican authorities in apprehending any of 
these men? 
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Mr. Kerner. You mean by wav of extradition proceedings? 

The Cuarrman. Yes; or any other proceedings? 

Mr. Kierper. I will say, by way of extradition proceedings, that 
so far as extradition is concerned. up to that time and since, with 
one exception, it is something that does not exist; it is a lost art—you 
might use the term a lost art; and I will say right here—I might as 
well as Jater on in this testimony—that up to the time of Mr. Diaz’s 
fall my experience in the lower Rio Grande district had been exactly 
that of Valls; we often compared notes when we met, and we never 
had any trouble in securing a man where we tracked the treaty ana 
furnished our proof. In fact, I had the most cordial support, and 
they particularly never raised, as they could have done, the question 
of citizenship. In other words. if we asked for a man and he was a 
Mexican citizen, it made no difference to them if we furnished them 
with the proper quantum of proof. After Mr. Diaz went out of 
office. why, I made one or two or more attempts, and I was treated 
just as Valls was, except they simply did not pay any attention to me 
at all. So that in this train matter, and in fact in regard to all of 
these raids in 1915, we didn't ask for any of these people, because 
there was nothing doing. 

The CuarrmMan. Now, you say that these Mexicans were greeting, 
“Que viva Carranza! Que viva de la Rosa! ”? 

Mr. Kuerper. Luis de la Rosa and Aniceto Pizana. 

The CHarrMan, And Aniceto Pizana. Do you know where 
Aniceto Pizana is? 

Mr. Kirrper. You asked a minute ago if we made any effort to 
get any cooperation with the Mexican authorities. It was a matter 
of notoriety down there that Pizana and de la Rosa went right back 
to Matamoros; they were back and forth down there so far as that is 
concerned. In other words, they would come over and commit one 
of these depredations and go right back. The day after the train 
wreck these men were seen on the streets in Matamoros, and were 
there for quite a while. After that de la Rosa, I understand, drifted 
down to Monterrey, and afterwards got his commission as a general 
in the Carranza army. Pizana remained there and then went to 
Tampico. They made a bluff of Pizana and they claimed to have 
arrested him and then given him the freedom of the city. They 
mean where they give a fellow the freedom of the city he is simply 
under surveillance, under parole, they don’t mean he is confined to- 
the city alone. The last I heard of him he was at Tampico, I don’t 
know his present whereabouts, although I understood that he had 
gone down to the southern part of the Republic—that I don’t know. 

The CuarrMan. Neither the States authorities nor the United 
States* Government, had, so far as vou know, been able to obtain 
extradition or been able to mete out punishment to either de la Rosa 
or Pizana? 

Mr. Kierser. They have not been able to do it; no sir; they have 
never been able to do it. 

The CrarMax. Do vou know whether either of these parties is 
under indictment for murder on this side of the river? 

Mr. Kuerner. These parties? 

The Cuarrman. Either Pizana or de la Rosa? 

Mr. KLEIBER. Yes, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Both the—— 

Mr. Kuerper. They are both under indictment for a number of 
these raids. The testimony that we had in the investigation of these 
several murders disclosed this fact: That wherever it was possible 
for them to operate in company with one another they did so, but 
where it was not—in other words, if two raids were planned for 
about the same time at points so far distant from one another as to 
prevent the presence of both of them together, one would take com- 
mand of one raid and the other would take command of the other 
pee raid. We have parties under indictment for the Tulitos 

illing. That was the killing at the Pizana ranch. Pizana, I know, 
was under indictment for that, together with a couple of his cousins. 
De la Rosa I do not think was, because I think he was off at another 
place engaged in some other raid. They are also under indictment 
for the Norias raid up in Willacy County. You may have heard of 
that, the Norias raid. 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KieErser. De Ja Rosa is under indictment for that, and the 
testimony of an aged Mexican, a very good man and reliable, an 
emplovee for many years of Mrs. H. N. King, who was captured br. 
these men when they started out on this Nora raid the ranc 
showed unquestionably that this band were likewise organized in 
Mexico, well equipped, armed, and maintained a military discipline. 
for they had their check roll—their roll call at stated times during 
the day, and de la Rosa and Pizana were both there, and de la Rosa 
in command of these troops. There is an indictment for that. Also 
under indictment—de la Rosa, I am not sure that Pizana was; and 
de la Rosa is under indictment for the murders of the Austins at 
Sebastian, and the robbery of the Alexander post office, that was 
the post office of which Mr. Alexander was the postmaster. I re 
ferred to the Austins, father and son, at or near Sebastian. 

The CHarrMan. Was this Gen. Flores there; was he present at the 
murder of the Austins? 

Mr. Kurser. I do not know. I have no reason to believe he was. 
Now, in the Austin murder—it also developed in the Austin double 
murder and the robbery by firearms of Mr. Alexander, the post- 
master—that this band was also organized in Mexico, and consisted 
of some 20-odd men. Only 2 men of that band were from this side 
of the river, and we captured them and we tried them and gave 
them the death penalty and they were hung. That was Jose Buen- 
rostro, and his codefendant was Melquiades Diaz, I think; I am not 
quite positive now. 

The CuHarrman, There were various raids 

Mr. Kierper. Pardon me. Another fact, if you wish, while’ we are 
on that. 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kuerper. This is relevant. Another circumstance.and a very 
potent one to my mind, and I think it will so a to yours. I was 
informed by Maj. Gen. Blocksom—Augustus P. Blocksom. now re- 
tired 

The CHairman. United States Army? 

Mr. Kuerer. United States Army; then colonel commanding the 
Third Cavalry, Brownsville district, stationed at Fort Brown—the 
day after the wreck that the guard, the military guard that had been 
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stationed for two months or more at that Tandy Bridge, just south 
of where we were wrecked, and which was set fire that night, by the 
way, before the train was wrecked, had been withdrawn on Saturday 
night. The testimony of Flores shows that their plans were laid 
in Matamoros on Sunday, or they were formed Sunday, and that 
they crossed Monday morning, thus showing that the people over 
there—Nafarrate and the people over there—were kept in touch 
by some “ grapevine route” or other as to the physical conditions 
here, and once they saw this opportunity they took advantage of it. 
Up to that time the military had maintained a guard at every 
bridge, every station, and, in other words, every point of possible 
attack along the lines of the St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico Rail- 
way for two months or more, and this guard had been withdrawn 
on Saturday night for the reason, as stated to me by Col. Blocksom, 
that it had been six weeks or more since we had had any trouble; 
the thing had sort of died down, and the Tandy Bridge being in such 
close proximity to the station of Brownsville, or Fort Brown, the 
headquarters of that entire military district, the military considered 
it was not necessary; that was the idea, and yet, notwithstanding that 
fact, no one knew this except the colonel and his adjutant—I sup- 
pose these people over the river knew it by dayhght the next morn- 
ing and took advantage of it. But it is a circumstance that goes to 
show that the heart and head and brains of the whole thing was 
right in Matamoros. 

The Cuarrmas. Mexico? 

Mr. Kuerner. Yes, sir; its headquarters, Gen. Nafarrate. 

The CHAIRMAN. Judge, how many Americans more or less in that 
district have been assassinated or murdered from 1911 up to the 
date by men from Mexico? 

Mr. Kremer. Murdered? Well, I will say that during all of the 
murders that I spoke of, during that period, rather, say during 
1915. well. let me see, there was the Austins, two of them, and Mr. 
Smith. and Mr. Donaldson, and the Fresnos fight—I forgot to men- 
tion that Pizana., I know, was under indictment for that, he was in 
command of that fight, and the testimony unquestionably shows that, 
that people who knew him saw him. Corp. MeQuire of the Army, 
he was killed at the Tulitos fight. At Las Norias they greviously 
wounded Frank Martin, left him for dead, he recovered and was 
murdered since then by two Mexicans—not from the other side, how- 
ever. I judge down in that county there were a dozen or more, 
approximately. 

The Cuairman. Now, the officers of the law and the soldiers on 
this side received some assistance ? 

Mr. Krierrr. Oh, I have mentioned already Dr. McCain and the 
soldier, and Kendall, that would make it about a dozen, sir. 

The Ciairman. The officers. the peace officers and the military 
forces on this side of the river received assistance from the resl- 
dents on this side. did they, from the native residents, that is of 
Spanish descent, Mexicans? 

Mr. Kietser. Will vou permit me to make a little statement about 
that. to show you, without being prolix? 

The Crama. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kuerser. As I have stated, I was born and raised in that 
country and my people were pioneers in that country. My paternal 
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grandfather came there in 1848 and my father came there in his 
youth; my wife’s father, came there after that time, and our people 
have lived there ever since. My parents lived there for many years. 
and died in that country. My father and my grandfather and all 
of his people did business with those Mexicans. I was raised 
amongst them, and have lived amongst them, and I can sav with- 
out boasting that no one knows the Mexican any better than I do, 
and few know them as well. Without boasting, but an actual fact. 
and I also know them, I think, to a great extent better than thev 
do themselves. The Mexican, the ordinary Mexican, if treated prop- 
erly by those who know how to treat him, know how to handle him. 
is a law-respecting and a law-fearing man, and it is only when he is 
misled. by those in whom he unfortunately has confidence and he 
should not have confidence, and also by his own patriotism. Thev 
are an intensely patriotic people, and if any of these Mexicans, I 
am speaking of the Mexicans that reside on this side, that were born 
and raised here, were misled in this thing or went astray. it was 
because they were deceived by people of their own kind that had 
what I call a superficial education, whose head was educated and not 
his heart. That is the trouble to-day in Mexico, that of the 15,000,000 
people down there, 13,500,000 of them are absolutely illiterate. and 
the other 1,500,000 are what we call educated, or the ruling class in 
Mexico, they are educated in their brains and not in their heart. 
These poor people down there, these Mexicans, when these raids 
started, were, I am satisfied, as much astounded and were as much 
against it in heart as I or any law-abiding citizen. 

I will say this for them, that where they could aid us or were in a 
position to help us without putting themselves or their wife and 
little children in fear of life. that thev did so. If the average Mexi- 
can—speaking of my district—if the average Mexican down in Cam- 
eron County or in Willacy County, in my district, failed to do what 
we considered he should have done affirmatively to aid the officers of 
the Jaw throughout that. awful period, I am satisfied it was for fear 
of his own life and those that he had around his little house. I have 
known of instances and instances. and I am satisfied that other 
officers will tell vou the same thing, that Mexicans helped us perhaps 
not a great deal, but helped us all that they could help us, because it 
was in their heart. I think that answers your question. 

The CrratrMan. Has there been any feeling displayed toward 
those Mexicans that did help vou by others of their race from the 
other side of the river or this side? 

Mr. Kiuemrr. Why, any Mexican from this side of the river who 
was known to have helped us in anv of these matters to enforce Jaw 
and order, and is even suspected over the river that they had done so. 
why, they are proscribed, there is no question about that. 

The Crramaan. What was the result among the settlers and citi- 
zens of this country of which you have been speaking due to the raids, 
did the people become excited, did they leave their homes? 

Mr. Kemer. Oh, ves, sir. That was due to a species of propa- 
ganda, if I can use the worn-out term. F say these people—Meni- 
cans of the lower class especially—were very much frightened and 
wrought up.and I am satisfied, due not only to fear they may have had 
because of their nationality and race they might suffer at the hands 
of the Americans for what other fellow citizens of theirs had done, 
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but I am satisfied that they were also told by means of this propa- 
ganda that such would be the case, and advised to get out, and there 
was an exodus—there is no other word for it. They left the State— 
they left Cameron County by the thousands. I saw them and every- 
one in Brownsville saw them, come through in their wagons with 
their little belongings. They sold what they had—that is, what they 
could not carry with them—for a mere nothing, to get out of the 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. Judge, I suppose that due to the conditions which 
you have been relating and the fact that many of the good Mexican 
people and citizens from this side were in fear of their lives from 
people of their own blood, and due to the murders and outrages com- 
mitted by these bands to whom vou have referred, naturally a feeling 
grew up between the American citizens as distinguished from the 
citizens on this side of native descent, which has manifested itself in 
occurrences of a violent nature probably since that time? 

Mr. Kerner. Yes: since that time. 

The CHarrMan. Then, one of the unfortunate 

Mr. Kierser. In other words—pardon me—you mentioned that as 
a result of these troubles there has been a certain amount of race 
feeling engendered ? 

The CHarrMan. Yes. 

Mr. Kieier. Yes, sir; that is true to some extent. 

The CHarrMan. Then, one of the unfortunate results of these vio- 
lent occurrences—that is, murders and raids, etc.—from the other 
side of the river has been an estrangement between the two races on 
this side, and doubtless innocent people on this side have suffered be- 
cause of the raids from the other side? 

Mr. Krerser. That is correct, and if you will pardon me for in- 
ne right there, that is one of the things that men like myself and 
Mr. Valls and others who were born and raised right there among 
these people have had to contend with. and our every effort has been 
and will continue to be as long as I live, whether I am an officer or 
not, no matter where I live, will be to bring back the not only har- 
monious but almost affectionate relations that existed between the 
two races in that lower country. For I have traveled that country 
for years. after I grew to manhood, up to the time that the road came 
in there 10 or 15 years ago, in my business as a lawver, by every mode 
of conveyance known, traveled over that country when it was sparsely 
settled, and you would travel miles before you met anyone at all, and 
when you did strike a place it was some little Mexican jacal, no 
matter where you went, when you went, or how you went, armed or 
unarmed, whether you carried food with vou or whether vou did not, 
whether you had money with you or whether you had not, those 
people would take you in, sir, and share the last tortilla with you, 
or a cup of coffee if they had it, and if you offered them money they 
would almost with dignity but with the grace that is peculiar to that 
race decline it. I have traveled all over that country without even 
a copper. 

The Caatraman. And that spirit of comradship, as you say, prac- 
tically of affection, was not broken until these bandit raids from 
the other side—the responsibilty for which has been traced to the 
Carranza government or at least some of the high officers of that 
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Government—took place. I ask you, because the committee has in- 
formation to the effect that either Mr. Carranza directly, or some 
Carranza propagandists have been engaged in an attempt to secure 
the names of Mexicans upon this side ane have received injuries at 
the hands of the Americans upon this side to offset the claims made 
by citizens upon this side that the Carrancistas had murdered Ameri- 
cans? 

Mr. Kierser. Preparing to bring his cross action? 

The Cyarmmayn. Yes, sir; as we would explain it. So that if 
there have been hardships worked upon innocent Mexican people on 
this side of the river since 1915, in your judgment such occurrences 
have been due to the actions of the Carrancistas themselves in creat- 
ing a breach of friendship and good will and understanding between 
the Mexicans and the Americans on this side of the river? 

Mr. Krerper. Unquestionably so, sir. 

The CHatrman. Judge, the committee thank you, sir. 

Mr. Kiriser. I want to say, sir, pardon me, about that matter of 
extradition. Will you pardon me coming back to that. 

The Cuarrmayn,. Certainly. 

Mr. Kuerner. You asked me about it a while ago, I believe, and 
_I did not like to break the line of testimony with regard to the 
wreck; but as Mr. Valls said yesterday, and as I started to state a 
moment ago, up to the time that Mr. Diaz went out of office we not 
only had no trouble in securing the extradition of fugitives from 
justice from this side, but we had the heartiest cooperation. 

Senator Smit. Regardless of nationality? 

Mr. Kurrper. Yes, sir. Pardon me, Senator, I made that state- 
menta while ago. They never, Senator Smith, in any instance, pro- 
vided we tracked the treaty or complied with the due form of law, 
ever refused to give us a man upon the grounds that he was a Mexi- 
can citizen, even though they could have done so—had demanded 
their “pound of flesh.” Now, I had a case that peculiarly showed 
by contrast the difference between the—well, before I go on, since 
the fall of Diaz, as I stated to the committee briefly, a short while 
ago, I made several efforts, the first year or two after that, to secure 
the extradition of fugitives from justice, and my experiences were 
parallel to that of Johnny Valls. They not only refused. but they 
simply ignored us, paid no attention to it. 

A glaring instance of that. was in 1906. Judge Stanly Welsh. who 
was then judge of the twenty-eighth judicial district, was murdered 
in the room next to me in Rio Grande Citv. Tex.. while we were 
attending court. We secured positive proof that the shot was fired 
hy one Jose Sandoval, that he was accompanied to Judge Welsh’s 
bedroom window bv Alberto Cabrera, who had been ex-deputy sheriff 
there the vear before that: he knew the judge well and knew where 
he slept; had been in the room many, many times. Cabrera’s part 
in the commission of the murder was to take Sandoval to the window 
and point out the exact place, and he was armed at the time and 
walked to the door of my room and stood there evidently. and had 
T went there, come to that door, he would have shot me. We asked 
for his extradition. We located him, however, several months later 
in the City of Mexico. That was under Diaz. We asked for his 
extradition, and I went to the City of Mexico and spent several 
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weeks there. Mr. D. E. Thompson, as you undoubtedly know, was 
ambassador there at the time and assisted me, as did Mr. Cooledge, 
the secretary. We had every reason to believe the extradition would 
be granted. We knew that Cabrera had friends and that he would 
fight his case through the courts. I had consulted with the governor 
of the district, Dr. Guillermo Escandon. The president and Gen. 
Felix Diaz, the president’s nephew, who was commander of the police 
force in Mexico City, the chief of police, had suggested that we had 
better see the attorney general, Mr. Miramon. I went to see Mr. 
Miramon, and he stated to me that in the event Cabrera fought-his - 
extradition that he would see to it through his office that the Govern- 
ment of Mexico, through the department of justice, would fight the 
case through and help us, and he did so. Cabrera took his case to 
“amparo,” as they call it, a habeas corpus, to the supreme court of 
Mexico. I think Mr. de la Barra was chief justice hen: They re- 
fused to grant it and ordered him turned over to the American 
authorities, which was done, and he received a fair trial. The judge 
changed his venue of his own motion from Starr County to the in- 
terior of the State in order that he might get a fair and impartial 
trial in a community where the events were not known, where there 
was no facts known against him. He was tried at Çuero, De Witt 
County. He was found guilty of murder in the first degree and 
given a life sentence in the penitentiary. He appealed his case to 
the court of criminal appeals, the supreme court in criminal matters. 

The court of criminal appeals in a very elaborate opinion decided 
every point in the case in accordance with the State’s contention. 
He was sent to the penitentiary. He had only been there a few 
months when we were satisfied he was bought out by these same in- 
fluential friends, who bribed the guard and he escaped, and we 
Iearned shortly afterwards that he went to the city of Monterrey and 
was given a place on the police force—no; we did not hear from him 
for a long time, that is right; we did not hear of him for a long time. 
Finally, about the time that Madero went in, or shortly after, we 
located him. That was the first case after the fall of Diaz where I 
made an effort and was refused an extradition. I tracked the treaty 
on that case. as I did before; not only sent ‘certified copies of the 
judgment. and the sentences of the different courts and the bill of 
indictment properly certified to by the district judge and the clerk 
of the court, and if I mistake not I went further and sent either 
the record or a resumé of the record. They had it. however, in the 
City of Mexico and no attention was paid to it. We learned that he 
continued on the police force, and the next we heard he was in the 
Carranza army. The next we heard he was down at Tampico. I 
had this from a gentleman of standing in Brownsville, whose word 
is beyond repronch—that he saw him in Tampico with Nafarrate 
several vears ago. 

The Cuarrman. Nafarrate was the Carranza general? 

Mr. Keiser. Nafarrate is the same Emiliano Nafarrate that was 
commanding in Matamoros at the time of this train wreck and after- 
wards transferred to Tampico, where subsequently we heard that he 
was killed. Next he came to Matamoros, Cabrera did, and here in the 
past two weeks—I have it from a young man in Brownsville, like- 
wise whose standing and word are beyond reproach and knew him 
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well and had known him for many years—that he talked with him 
on the plaza in Matamoros, and that he was then a captain on the 
staff of Gen. Cesar Lopez de Lara, who is at present a candidate 
for the governorship of Tamaulipas. I quote this because it is a 
glaring instance by comparison of what the Diaz government did 
and what the Carranza government does not do—rather what the 
Diaz government did to enforce law and order and what the Car- 
ranza government does to encourage crime. : 

The CHarrmMan. It is a very striking comparison. 

Mr. Kierper. Yes, sir; a very good Barbar and haven. 

The Cuarrmax. And promotion. 

Mr. Kuerser. And promotion; yes, sir; and continued recognition. 

The CHarrman. Judge, we are under obligations to vou, sir, for 
your very clear and interesting statement. 


TESTIMONY OF CAESAR KLEBERG. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq.. clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

i Ihe CHAIRMAN. Are vou a citizen of the United States. Mr. Kle- 
erg: 

Mr. Kueperc. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmĮmax. Of what State a native? 

Mr. KLEerERG. Texas. . 

The Cuatrman. Where do you live? 

Mr. Kueperc. I live at Kingsville; I spend most of my time at 
Norias. 

The Cuarmax. What is your business? 

Mr. Kieserc. Stockman. 

The Crarrman. Where are you in business as a stockman? 

Mr. Kueperc. At Norias, Tex.; at one of Mrs. King’s lower ranches. 

The CHarrman. Where is that ranch with reference to the inter- 
national border between the United States and Mexico? 

Mr. Kueperc. I judge it is about 65 or 70 miles north. 

The CuatrmMan. Of the border? 

Mr. Kuzsere. Yes, sir. The ranch, however, runs within about. 32 
or 33 miles of the border—the lower end of it. 

The Cuairman. You are in charge of the Norias ranch, vou say? 

Mr. Kieperc. Yes, sir. 

The Cyarrmanx. What were you doing in the early part of 1911, 
and during that year? 

Mr. Kieperc. Well, in 1911 I spent most of my time in the upper 
ranch, which was known as the Santa Gertrudes ranch. I was not 
down in the lower ranch much. 

The CrarrmMan. Where is that ranch with reference to the inter- 
national border? 

Mr. Kieperc. I judge it is about 100 miles; I guess about 100 miles 
north. 

The CuarrMan. How close does it extend to the border? 

Mr. Kreperc. Well, about that distance, I judge. 

The Crairman. What was the condition in 1911, from early in 
the vear, during the vear—through 1911—where were you in 1915? 

Mr. Kuiepere. Well, I was spending a good deal of my time. as I 
stated, at the lower ranch; I was in charge all the time. 
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The CuHarrman. On the Norias ranch? 

Mr. Kuiesera. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What were the conditions on the border on the 
American side in 1915 and 1916 with reference to law and order, or 
violent attacks and occurrences? 

Mr. Kuesera. Well, it was very unsettled—conditions grew worse 
from time to time, and we did not know what the trouble was; we 
never had any trouble there before to amount to anything, and it was 
about the time that Madero, I believe, was assassinated and Car- 
ranza and Villa were having their time that these conditions began; 
and we could not account for it. As Judge Kleiber told you here 
before, conditions were absolutely quiet; we had no trouble there 
outside of a few thefts, a little cattle stealing, and stealing cows; we 
never was bothered much about them getting together, Mexicans 
banding together there. They had been there all this time, and they 
nver did anything until they began pulling off these raids. Neither 
could the Mexicans that were working there; they could not under- 
stand it any more than we could until we got into the thing a little 
bit further; until they began pulling off these raids. 

The CuarrmMan. You were interested in investigating not only 
these occurrences themselves, but the causes which led up to them? 

Mr. Kieserc. Absolutely; I could not see what they were up to. 


The CHairMan. When did you first begin to get an insight into | 


causes of the raids? 

Mr. Kieserc. Well, the first real insight that I got into it—of 
course they had been pulling off these other raids at these different 
places, but of course I was more interested in the raid that had 
taken place at my headquarters. It was from the statement that one 
of my old Mexicans made when he was captured, when he went and 
told the story that they had a roll call, and whenever the secretary 
would wind up, why, he would say this was done at the instance of 
the Carranza government, and then we commenced to put things 
together, and I think in his statement there was another part of it 
in which he stated that a great many of these Mexicans were from 
the other side and some from this side. 

The CHarirman. What was the name of this old Mexican you 
speak of? 

Mr. Kueserc. Manuel: Rincones. 

The CuHarrman. Was his statement reduced to writing? 

Mr. Kuesera. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. By whom, Mr. Kleberg? 

Mr. Kuepera. I believe the first statement he made was made to 
Capt. Anderson; I was not there at the time he made it, but you 
have a witness here who was in my employ at the time, Mr. Winn; 
I mean Deputy Sheriff Winn, from Brownsville; I think he was 
there at the time he made this statement. o 

The Cuarrman. Did you have this statement or a copy of it in 
your possession? l 

Mr. Kuesera. Yes, sir; they gave it to me the next day. 

The CHarm{max. And it was from the statement of this man that 
you first got an inkling of the true conditions! 

Mr. Kueserc. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Will you examine this paper and see whether you 
can identify it? [Handing paper to witness for examination. | 
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Senator Smiru. What became of him? 

Mr. Kreserc. I still have him there, and I would have brought 
him along but the old fellow is getting very old and feeble, and I 
want to keep him as long as I can. Yes. sir; this is it, Senator. 

The CuarrMan. Mr. Secretary, will you please read this statement 


for the record? 
(Thereupon the secretary read into the record the statement of 
Manuel Rincones, as identified by the witness, as follows:) 


STATEMENT OF MANUEL RINCONES. 


My name is Manuel Rincones. On the Tth instant while working on the 
King estate, eight or nine Mexicans approached me and asked me if I was in 
charge of Nopal. Upon replying in the affirmative they -directed me to accom- 
pany them. They took me to a camp near by; there was 50 in the entire 
band, officers and soldiers, This was about 9 a. m. The following are the 
general movements of the band: At Nopal 9 a. m. to 2 p. m. Departed for 
Tenerias, which was reached about 5 p. m. Horses were collected at this 
point. About 7.30 p. m. proceeded in direction of Canecitos and traveled until 
midnight. when we reached Camitas, rear the San Francisco Ranch. Here we 
eamped in the brush until daybreak of the 8th, when we changed camp about 
one-fourth mile and stayed until about 11 a. m. Leaving camp at Caritas, 
proceeded to Auritas and entered the Iturria pasture. where eight horses were 
secured. We proceeded thence to Norias, Here no reconnoissance was made, 
but an attack was ordered immediately. There was a fight lasting about two 
hours, The leaders were gallant. but the soldiers failed to respond and a 
withdrawal was ordered. The men senttered, but soon reassembled anad the 
first sergeant entled the roll. After assembling the band went irto the brush 
and rested until daybreak of the 9th, thence the Divisadero Ranch, where a 
cowboy joined us. I am confident that the net was voluntary. Then to the 
Ranch Jesus Maria, which was reached at 11 a. m. Here one Teodoro de la 
Fuente guided us into a thicket of cactus and mesquite. He secured water 
and a eow. The brush was so dense it was necessary to roil the barrel of 
water in. Here we remained until 2 p. m. of the 10th instant, when we 
marched in the direction of the Rio Grande. I was liberated at midnight of 
the snine date about three hours’ walk on foot from San Jose Ranch. I do 
not know the locality. The band consisted of a chief, a major, a captain, and 
25 soldiers from Mexico: the balance were picked up on this side of the Rio 
Grande. At Nopal the major took a paper from his pocket and directed the 
first sergeant to read it. It stated that the object of the expedition was to 
reclaim the land that had been taken by the United States from Mexico. It 
was ordered in the name of Carranza, and the officer stated it emanated from 
him. From conversation overhead I gathered that officers and soldiers from 
Mexico had been fighting during the revolution first on one side and then on 
the other. The chief was called Luis: the major, Miguel; the captain, Gabriel. 

There was also a commander named Ricardo Gomez Pizana, from Raneha 
Viejo, which is south of the Arroyo Colorado, but near Paso Real. The attack 
on Norias was for the purpose of securing tools from the section house, with 
whieh to remove a rail and wreck a train. This was the scheme of Ricardo 
Gomez Pizana. In the fight at Norias five men were killed and two wounded 
Of the killed one was badly wounded, and the captain, Miguel, finished: him. 
Of the wounded one was Miguel, who was hit in the hands and ribs. The 
bullet which wounded him killed a soldier behind him. At the roll call after 
the fight at Norias there were missing in addition to the killed four men, who 
were carried thereafter us deserters. One other man later on dropped out as 
his horse went under, but beyond those mentioned the entire original band was 
intact When T left them. The object in heading for the Rio Grande was to 
secure reinforcemerts and a new supply of ammunition when the operations 
were to be continued, ‘he man killed by the captain was named Ricardo. 
and he came from Sebastian. The oflicers were very gallant at Norias, but the 
men would not follow their leadership. As a result of conversation overheard 
one Aniceto Pizana was credited with having killed Pvt. MeGuire, of Troop A. 
He was left south of the Arrovo Colorado, commissioned to gather more men; 
he lived on Tulitos Ranch, owned by his father. Evaristo Ramos, of Sebastian, 
is a member of the gang. When the others headed for Mexico I heard him say 
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that he did not care to go. Other members Jose Benavides, from the Bonita 
Ranch, near Canitas. has recently been married; Juan Romero, who has 
recently been employed at Los Lipanes; Dario Mercado. who worked as a 
laborer ut the Pie Ranch near Sebastian; Antonio Rocha, an old employee 
of the King Ranch; Juan Romero, whose horse played out; Teodoro de 
la Fuente, who furnished supplies and tobacco at the Jesus Maria Ranch, 
and who guided the band through the dense brush about the place. The man 
Ricardo Gomez Pizana was in the fight with Troop A and guided the band from 
the south to Nopal. Up to midnight of 9th and 10 instant there had been but 
four desertions; one man dropped out on account of his horse and five killed, 
otherwise the original band was absolutely complete. The Ricardo Gomez 
Pizana above mentioned was one of the deserters. I do not know where they 
crossed either the Arroyo Colorado or the Rio Grande. 
I have the man whose statement is above set forth incommunicado and will 

probably secure further information. 

A. V. P. ANDERSON, 

Captain Ticelfth Cavalry. 


HARLINGEN, August 12, 1915. 

Z'o commanding general Southern Department, Fort Sam Houston, Ter.: 

Forwarded to civil officers. Brought this man to Raymondville to-day, where 
I interviewed him. He has been a fence rider on the King Ranch at Sauz. 
The officer who brought him over to Raymondville states that he knows this 
man and that he is a very reliable man. He is about 75 years old and appeared 
to me to be speaking the truth. I did not know at the time that Capt. Anderson 
bad forwarded a lengthy report and so took down one myself, which I aim 
also forwarding to Edward Anderson, major, Twelfth Cavalry, commanding, 

I, Manuel Rincones, hereby certify that the foregoing statement is a true 


copy of my statement to Capt. Anderson. 
His 


MANVEL X RINCONES. 
mark. 


Witness: 
G. P. DURHAM, Jr. 
CAESAR KLEBERG. 


STATE OF TEXAS, 
Willacy County, 88: 
Sworn to and subscribed, before, me, Robert Maxwell, Justice of the peace, 


by Manuel Rincones, who is personally Known to me. 
[ SEAL. ] | Rosr, MAXWELL, 


J, P., Ex Officio Notary Public, Precinct 4, Willacy County. 


The CuarrMaAN. This old man was about 75 years old at that time. 

Mr. Krenerc. Yes, sir; he was about 78 or 79 years old. Judge 
Kleiber there is well acquainted with him, and he in fact made 
that same statement to him. 

The Cuarrman. And up to the time that you received this state- 
ment, as I understand, you did not know who, if anyone, was be- 
hind these band of raiders? 

Mr. KLEBERG. No, we were at an absolute loss to understand it. 
These statements that have been made by the gentlemen preceding 
me, and all these little runs, you never could see anybody, and it 
was not until we had this fight at Norias that the whole band was 
together that we know of. 

The CHarrman. Now, after receiving this information that is con- 
tained in this statement, and from your subsequent investigations, 
did you become convinced that there was a, concerted effort “behind 
these raids and these disturbances? 

Mr. Kuieperac. Unquestionably so. There was no reason for us 
to think that way, because these Mexicans had been with us and 
thev had never made a move of this kind. It was some outside 
influence. 
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The CHarrMan. From all the evidence secured by you, whom did 
you learn was back of and supporting these murders, robberies, and 
disturbances upon this side of the river? 

Mr. Kiesero. Well, my information—the information that I got, 
that is, that came to me. was that Nafarrate was the man that was 
planning all this business. 

The CHairMAN. Gen. Nafarrate? 

Mr. KiLeper. Gen. Nafarrate. ‘ 
i The A To what faction in Mexico did Nafarrate owe ad- 
1es10N 

Mr. Krepserca. I understand the Carranza faction. 

The CHarrman. A general in the Carranza army? 

Mr. Kuiepera. That is my understanding. 

The Cuarrman. At one time in Monterrey ? 

Mr. Kieserc. Of course, I do not know his movements, but I knew 
that at that time he was in Matamoros. 

The CuarrMan. During the time these raids were going on? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. I think that is all, thank you. 

Senator Smitn. You were born in Texas? 

Mr. KLEBERG. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Who was your father? 

Mr. Kieperc. Rudolph Kleberg. 

Senator SmirH. The Kleberg that served in the Congress of the 
United States for many years? 

Mr. Kuesera. Yes, sir; he was there from 1896 to 1902, I think. 

Senator Samirn. That is all. I just wanted to identify you. 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN A. KLEIBER—Recalled. 


(The witness was warned by the clerg of the subcommittee that 
he had been sworn and was still under eat) 

Mr. Keiser. I want to explain one of the matters about that 
extradition. 

The CuarrmMan. Very well. 

Mr. Kuerper. Yes, sir; I overlooked it. I made the statement 
that I had never asked for the return of any fugitive with the 
exception of one or two or several efforts we made several] years ago. 
Some years ago there was a man by the name of Toribio Rodriguez, 
a Mexican citizen, on this side, that was murdered at a ranch called 
Encantada or Ranchito about 15 miles above Brownsville, and the 
testimony was that the murder was committed by a man named Pedro 
Paz and Antonio Rocha. Both of them are unquestionably members 
of these bandit forces, and the sheriff, Mr. Vann, suggested that we 
ask for their extradition. I told him I did not think we could do 
much good in the light of our past experiences, but we did so. and 
I signed the papers for him and asked that he he made extradition 
agent, the party to receive the man. They were arrested, I under- 
stand, and placed in jail at Matamoros three or four months ago, 
last fall, and he went to Matamoros to see them, he went to the 
bridge—— 

The CHamman. That is Sheriff Vann, as extradition agent? 

Mr. Kremer. Yes, sir. And he was notified by the commanding 
officer at Matamoros that he would have to go up the river, that he 
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would not deliver them at Matamoros. So he went up to the town 
of Hidalgo, opposite the Mexican town of Reynosa. They turned 
over Pedro Paz, but they did not deliver Antonio Rocha. They said 
they had killed him, that he had escaped—what they call the “ley 
fuga.” Well, Rocha really was the king bee, the man that we wanted ; 
they did not deliver him. Afterwards they gave us Paz, but did not 
give us Rocha. I wanted to correct that in my statement, that we had 
made no effort since the early part of the revolution. As to the testi- 
mony of this man Rincones, the Mexican awhile ago, I had forgotten 
of the particulars of it until I heard the statement read, and I now 
recall that he not only said that they had a military discipline, that 
they called the roll, but also that they read this plan under which 
they were operating, this plan to come over here and take back the 
lands that the Americans had robbed them of, that was really their 
ultimate object, and in that regard the statement bears me out in my 
statement that de la Rosa was the leader of the band and that Pizana 
had conducted or was just about to conduct the raid at Tulitos, where 
they had killed Corp]. McGuire. Furthermore, this Ricardo Gomez 
Pizana mentioned in that statement is a nephew of Aniceto Pizana. 
Ricardo Gomez Pizana is a notorious criminal. I convicted him in 
the district court of Nueces County. I tried him once at Brownsville 
before that, but he got away. We tried him again on another charge 
of theft of horses or mules, and he went to the penitentiary. He came 
back to Brownsville and got into trouble again and fled over the 
river, and if I mistake not, he is under indictment down there now 
for perjury. He was de la Rosa’s lieutenant in the Norias raids. He 
was a nephew of Pizana, the leader of the bandits. 
The CHarrMAN. Thank you. 


TESTIMONY OF TOM MAYFIELD. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized.) 

The CyHarrman. Where do you live? 

Mr. Mayri. Pharr, Hidalgo County. 

` The Camarma. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Mayri. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Native born? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Of what State? 

Mr. Mayrierp. Texas. 

The Cuairman. What official positian, if any, were you holding in 
1915 and 1916? 

Mr. Mayriexp. I was actively with the sheriff's department, and I 
also held a special ranger commission. 

The Cuarrman. What sheriff were you under? 

Mr. Mayrrevp. A. Y. Baker, the sheriff of Hidalgo County. 

The Cuarrman. What were the conditions existing in vour district, 
or where you were familiar on the American side of the line during 
1915, particularly as to violence or law and order and peace? 

Mr. Mayrietp. Well, it was a continuous raiding about most—that 
is, most every day in one of the two or three counties. 

Senator Smirn. Raiding from where? 
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Mr. Mayre. From Mexico. 

The CuarrMan. In your official position as a peace officer did you 
come in—did you gain any personal knowledge of these raids and 
were you present at any time during the raids, or did you come in 
conflict with the raiders at any time? 

Mr. Mayrin. Yes, sir—that is, I was actually engaged in pur- 
suing these raiders: in fact. I left my work for two or three months, 
and that was all that I did for two or three months’ time, was to 
help ferret out these raids and catch them, if possible. I cid not 
participate in any raid. 

The Cirairman. You mean participate in defeating any raid, but 
in the pursuit of the raiders? 

Mr. Mayrerin. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrmMan. Now, in pursuit of these raiders, where did they 
go, if you know? 

Mr. Mayrieip. Well, most all of them would go back to Mexico 
each time. Of course, most usually these raids, these raiding parties 
that would come over, they would pick up one or two scouts or guides 
for them, all Mexicans who lived on this side, to help them through 
the country and show them roads and different localities, different 
ranches, that way, that they were not familiar with; but the most of 
the parties consisted of Mexicans from the other side of the river, 
on the Mexican side. 

The CratrmMax. Can you mention any of these raids specifically 
and with the approximate dates? 

Mr. Mayren. Well. the raid at Progreso, some time in October. 
I captured—me and my partner captured a Mexican that partici- 
pated in that raid. 

The Crarrmax. Was that in October, 1915? 

Mr. Mayrin. 1915. Capt. McCoy. in charge of the Third Cav- 
alry at. the time, I turned the Mexican over to him, and he made a 
sworn statement. before Capt. McCoy and told the way the raid was 
planned on the Mexican side by the two Carrancista garrisons com- 
ing together and making this raid on this store, and some property 
was taken back as well as some Government horses, and one soldier. 
was captured and taken across the river and his ears were cut. off 
as souvenirs for the officers, and his head was cut off, and they pa- 
raded back and forth with his head on a pole, as his statement 
shows. 

The Crarrman. Was this a Mexican soldier captured and his head 
cut off and his ears cut off? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. No, sir; an American. 

The Crrarrman. An American? 

Mr. Mayrtrexp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Do you know what command he was attached to! 

Mr. Mayrtierp. I do not remember just now the name of the com- 
mand. 

The CuairMAN. Do you know his name? 

Mr. Mayrterp. Johnson, I understand, was his name. 

The CHarrmMan. He was captured on the American side of the 
river, was he? 

Mr. MayrieExp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. And taken by his captors to the Mexican side of 
the river? 
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Mr. Mayrrewp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. To any town or settlement there? 

Mr. Marrreip. He was taken to a station they called Las Peladas, 
that is a fort on the Mexican side. 

The CHarrmMan. Were there any Carrancistas there at that place? 

Mr. Mayri. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Then what was done with him? 

Mr. Mayrte.p. Well, his ears were cut off as souvenirs, and this 
Mexican statement was that each commanding officer of the two gar- 
risons on the Mexican side kept an ear for a souvenir. I have his 
statement, if you would like to have it. 

The CHarrman. Yes, I would like very well to have his statement. 
You have it there as you wrote it down from notes at the time? 

Mr. Mayrin. Capt. McCoy, I was only a witness with Capt. 
a under oath before a notary public. It is not in very good 

orm. 

The Cuarrman. You assisted, yourself, in the capture of Cuellar? 

Mr. Mayri. I captured him. 

The CrrarrMan (to Mr. Jackson). Read that Cuellar statement. 

Mr. JACKSON (reading): 


The STATE OF Texas, County of Hidalgo: 


Before me, Lee Walsh, a notary public in and for Hidalgo County, Tex., now 
comes Cuadalupe Cuellar, who, after being duly sworn, on oath, states that 
he has resided on the American side of the Rio Grande River for about eight 
vears, 

Cuellar says that he was within sound of the firing of the fight between 
American soldiers and Mexicans at of near Progreso on Friday. September 24, 
1915, in which three American soldiers were killed and one taken prisoner, 

Cuellar says that Capt. Vargas, who has been in charge of the Carrancista 
soldiers at the fort known as Las Peladas but had been recalled and had been 
replaced by Carrancista troops from Matamoros. 

Cuellar says that the Carrancista leader had given orders for every one on 
the Mexican side (some being without arms) to cross to the American side to 
assist in carrying off any loot which might be taken on the American side of 
the river. 

Cuellar states that after the firing had almost ceased, some Carrancista 
aoldiers came up on an American soldier in a clump of bushes; he surrendered 
am) was taken prisoner to the other side of the river. On reaching there the 
Carrancista soldiers shot him four or five times, cut off his ears and then his 
head as souvenirs, and threw his remains into the river. 

He states that the Carrancista soldiers crossed the river in three boats held 
there for that purpose. 

He is unable to give the name of the captain in charge of the soldiers, but 
had heard it. 

He was given this information by a Mexican named Francisco Gamez and 
also had information from a number of Carrancista soldiers, who came back 
after the fight, having their saddlebags and wallets filled with loot from the 
robbery of the store on the American side of the river. 

He also states that the horses and arms taken back across the river were 
surned over to the Carrancista officer in charge of Las Peladas. 


GUADALUPE (his x mark) CUELLAR. 
Witnesses: i 
Capt. McCoy, 
T. S. MAYFIELD. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 29th day of September, 1915. 
[SEAL] LEE WATSH, 
Notary Public, Hidalgo County, Ter. 
The Cuarmax. Mr. Mayfield, do you know whether the body of 
this soldier was ever discovered ? 
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Mr. Mayriexp. It was afterwards recovered. 

The Cuarrman. What was the condition, if you know ? 

Mr. Mayrretp. Why, the head was cut off just as he stated. 

oe Were there any bullet wounds in the body, do you 
recal 

Mr. Mayrievp. I did not see the body. I only knew this informa- 
tion through Capt. McCoy and Maj. Anderson, who was in charge of 
the troops. 

The CuHairMANn. Now, in these raids, or following the raids, or in 
pursuit of the raiders. were there any arms or munitions taken by 
yourself or the other peace officers or soldiers? 

Mr. MAyFiELb. Yes, sir; at times we—in different raids we would 
get maybe some ammunition and maybe one or two guns that would 
be—that they would run off and leave, or maybe one of the bandits 
was killed, or something that way. 

The Cuarrman. Is there any form of deadly weapon, that you 
know of, used by any of these raiders, bombs or hand grenades, or 
instruments of death, of that character ? 

Mr. MayFiebp. I never saw any of the bombs, but when De la Rosa 
Was camped opposite where I had some cattle pastured we sent a 
number of different Mexicans into his camp to get information, and 
he had four Japs there making hand grenades out of green cowhides 
for him. We had quite a few witnesses who told us about. those hand 
grenades. 

The Cuamman. They would place the explosives in the cowhide 
while it was green and then let the cowhide dry afterwards ? 

Mr. Mayr. To dry afterwards; yes, sir; and they would put 
bolts or any piece of iron in this hand grenade with the explosive, 
and sew this green hide on with a green hide as sewing and as it dried 
it made a—I never saw one of those bombs but we had quite a few 
witnesses to tell us about the making of them. 

The Cuarrman. Well, every Texan knows what a green cowhide 
will do when it gets dry? 

Mr. Mayr. Yes, sir; they would also make signals—these Japs 
were also making signals that was something like a turkey calling, 
for De la Rosa. These four Japs were employed all the time they 
were in camp there making these hand grenades, or these ** pitos, 
thev call them. 

he CHarMan. Could vou identify any of the arms or instru; 
ments which were taken from the raiders during those raids, or 
which they had left behind? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Yes, sir; quite a few. 

The CHamman. Did you ever see a flag in connection with those 
raids? 

Mr. Mayrwrb. Yes. sir; I saw two or three different flags. 

The Cnarrmax. We have here before us some guns. Do you know 
anything about them ? 

Mr. Mayrieup. Yes, sir. These guns were some that I captured 
at different times. 

The CHarrmMan. What are the guns, are they all of one kind, or 
are they of different kinds? 

Mr. Mayrietp. They are mostly the German Mauser, the different 
kinds—that is, the infantry and the carbine Mauser. 
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The Cuairman. I can not see them there. Will you give me one? 

Mr. Mayrin (exhibiting gun to committee). This is 

The Cuarrman. There are none of them loaded, I presume? 

Mr. Mayrin. No, sir. This is a German infantry Mauser. 

Mr. Jackson. Talk a little louder. 

Mr. Mayrtexp. I say, this is a German infantry Mauser. 

The CHarrman. The one that you have in your hand? 

Mr. MayFretp. Yes, sir. - 

The CuHarrman. What is the difference between that and the 
cavalry. simply a shorter barrel ? 

Mr. Mayrtevp. Yes, sir. [Exhibiting another gun to the commit- 
tee.] This is the cavalry Mauser. 

The Cuarrman. A shorter barrel gun? 

Mr. Mayrretp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Do they use the same ammunition? 

Mr. Mayrik. These two do, yes, sir. There is the six, seven, and 
eight milimeter, this is the eight, and I have also some six mili- 
meter. 

The CrarmMan. You have also some six milimeter Mauser rifles? 

Mr. Mayrieip. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. Did you discover any ammunition for these dif- 
ferent guns? 

Mr. Mayr. Yes, sir. I have some of the three different kinds. 

The CuarrmMan. What is this box that I hand you? 

Mr. Mayrievp. That is some eight milimeter ammunition, German 
ammunition, which was being smuggled over to the Mexicans that 
was captured. 

The Crrairman. How much of it did you capture of this particu- 
lar kind? 

Mr. Marrrexp. I personally did not capture that, but the officers 
in that vicinity did capture it. 

The CrarrmMan. It came into your possession from the officers 
there? 

Mr. Mayrietp. Yes, sir. There is three or four or five thousand 
rounds in that. 

The CrarrMayn. I can not. unfortunately, read German, but I am 
familiar enough with the language to see that it would be German 
that I notice printed upon the box. Probably my colleague can. I 
also notice on the side of the box the legend, “ Made in Germany.” 

Senator Smitu. That is German. 

The CHarrman. This box has printed German upon the outside 
and also the German description of the ammunition printed in Ger- 
man on the inside of the lid of the box? 

Mr. Mayri. Well, each cartridge is stamped eight millimeter. 
It is stamped on each. 

The Cuarrman. You found ammunition also for the six and the 
other millimeter guns? 

Mr. Mayre. Well, I have it in these bandoleers here. [Indicat- 
ing bandoleers lying on table.] This was taken in the Ojo de Agua 
raid. 

The CuHarmsan. That is the belt with the clips containing the 
cartridges in it? 

Mr. Mayr. Yes, sir. 
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The CHarrman. How was it taken; was it found lying on the 
ground? 

Mr. Mayrievp. On one of the dead bandits. 

The Cuarrman. Taken from his body? 

Mr. Mayrin. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrMan. I notice this is a web belt? 

Mr. Mayri. Yes, sir; a hand-made web belt. He also had a 
German iron cross on that belt. 

The Carman. Do you know what became of the cross? 

Mr. Mayrrenp. Yes, sir; I have it. [Producing cross. | 

The Cuarrman. This article which you hand to the committee i 
a German iron cross taken from the body of this bandit? 

Mr. Mayren. It was taken from the body of this bandit, and I 
understand it is a German iron cross. It has a German soldier on 
it and an Austrian soldier on it. 

The Cuarrman. We have here a leather belt. Do you know where 
that came from? It has ammunition in it. 

Mr. Mayr. Yes, sir; that was taken from the Mexican killed 
at the McAllen ranch the da they attacked Mr. McAllen. 

The CuarrmMan. What is the character of the ammunition in this 
leather belt? 

Mr. Mayrro. Why, it is seven millimeter. 

The Crarrman. Seven millimeter ammunition ? 

Mr. MayFIELb. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. German ammunition? 

Mr. Mayr. Yes, sir. 

The CrrarrMan. I have here a pistol of some kind; what is that. 
do you know? 

Mr. Mayr. I understand it is a German automatic; I do not 
know; it has some inscription on it. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know where that came from? 

Mr. Mayr. Yes, sir. I arrested the Mexican who had that 
gun on. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you arrest him? 

Mr. Mayrretp. Hidalgo County, Pharr. 

Ta CHAIRMAN. In what language is the inscription, if you can 
tell? 

Mr. Mayrietp. Why, I do not know; I think German. 

Senator Smirn. I can not read it, it is too dim for my glasses. 
Anyhow, it is not American. 

Mr. Mayre. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. It is a Belgian-made gun. What are these clubs 
that are lving on the desk? 

‘Mr. Mayrtenp. They are a homemade hilly, that in searching for 
some ammunition I got six of those out of one Mexican’s house. It 
just shows the crude form of fighting. 

The Crrarrman, Something in the nature of a policeman’s club! 

Mr. Mayri. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. The Mexican was not a policeman, was he? 

Mr. Mayrie.p. No. sir. 

The CuarrMan. Where did this saber come from? 

Mr. Mayrie.p. I had information that there was a Mexican officer 
staying in my town, and my partner and I searched the place about 
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daylight one morning to see if it was so—that he was staying there— 

and I got this saber and a belt—a web belt that holds 100 rounds of 

ammunition—and the commission out of this place. He was a lieu- 

tenant colonel, but I did not find him. 

E e CHAIRMAN. By whom was the commission signed, if you 
now ? 

Mr. MayrırrD. Carrancista; that is, it was issued by the Carran- 
cista government. 

The Cuairman. The man for whom you were searching got away, 
but you found the belt and the saber there and the commission, also? 

Mr. Mayrietp. Yes, sir; it is stamped a Mexican saber. 

The CHarrman. Where did this machete come from? 

Mr. Mayrrevp. That was a saddle machete that was lost by 10 of 
those raiders that crossed over at Granjeno ranch sometime in Octo- 
ber. They used these machetes to cut the wire fences with. In this 

raid they cut 47 fences on their trip from the river out through the 
ranches and back, and we were trailing them, and this was lost on 
the trail. 

The Cyairman. What is this old pistol—what is this old pistol 
that I hand you; do vou know where it came from? 

Mr. Mayre. I do not really know just where that came from. 
That has been with 

The CrarrmMax. This instrument that I hand you here, do you 
know what that is? 

Mr. Mayrietp. Yes. sir. That is what is known as a brass knuck. 

The Crarmman. Where did that come from; do you know? 

Mr. Mayrreup. I arrested a Mexican with that at Mercedes; he 
had it in his pocket. 

The Ciaran. Was that during the time of these raids and dis- 
turbances? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. How did you happen to arrest him? 

Mr. Mayrrenp. Well, we had some information as to some gam- 
bling that was going on, and some disorder. 

(Capt. Hanson exhibited a flag to the witness.) 

Mr. Mayrin. I know that; I saw another flag with the same in- 
scription on it as that. 

The Cnairmax. With reference to these bombs that vou testified 
the Japs were making, from vour information where were the Japs 
making these bombs? 

Mr. Mayrienip. It was a place they called Garania, it was about 
3 miles east of Reynosa, Mexico. 

The Cratrman. Were there Carrancista soldiers there at the time 
at that place? 

Mr. Mayrin. Well; I do not know. It was de la Rosa’s camp. 
De la Rosa was staving in the garrison at Reynosa. He would go 
to Reynosa each night ‘to stav, but he had this particular camp out 
there. 

The CiairMan. In his own command? 

Mr. Mayrieup. Yes, sir. 

‘The Cuarrman. And the Japs were in his own command? 

Mr. Mayre. Yes, sir. 

The Cyarmman. You sav de la Rosa would go to the Carranza 
camps. Do you know whether he ever spent the night there? 
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Mr. Mayren. He spent the night at the garrison, at the Carranza 
garrison, that was the information that we had from a number of 
witnesses, the Carranza garrison at Revnosa. 

a CuatrMan. Do you know anything about the Ojo de Agn 
raid ? ‘ 

Mr. Mayrrenp. Well. nothing more than I knew of it. I did not go 
there. I was detained on some other business. 

The Cuainmanx, From your information gathered in pursuit of 
and in attempts to apprehend the raiders. vou ascertained as I under- 
stand vou that they rendezvoused upon the Mexican side of the river 
generally and came across to this side and committed their depre- 
dations. 

Mr. Mayrtebp. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. What, if anv, attempt was made. to vour knowl- 
edge, by anv of the Carrancista soldiers or officers to apprehend 
these raiders and to assist in preventing the raids? 

Mr. Mayrretp. None whatever. We repeatedly asked for some 
few of the people that. we knew. I had one occasion at one time. 
this Antonio Rocha, who was indicted in three cases of murder, and 
we had asked for Antonio Rocha several times, and one time Capt. 
McCov phoned me and asked me to go to Brownsville and meet the 
Mexican officials with Gen. Parker and see if we could get Antonin 
Rocha over. I went there and they questioned me as to whether we 
had Rocha indicted or not and I assured them that we could get 
three warrants for him, and the Mexican officials answered bv sav- 
ing that if I would bring the testimony and evidence at Matamoros 
that they would give Rocha a fair and impartial trial in Matamoros 
but thev would not deliver him to us on this side to be tried. 

The Cuatrman. Did you make any further attempt to secure his 
delivery ? 

Mr. Mayrin. No, sir: I did not because I knew that there were 
other officers who had asked for different people that wav. and we 
found that it was almost impossible or we never got anv results. 

The Cyarrman. From the information which vou have obtained 
in your official business in pursuance of your duties with reference 
to these raids, what did you learn, if anything. as to who on the 
other side, if any one. was assisting the raiders? 

Mr. Mayrin. Well, Gen. Nafarrate was in charge of the garrison 
at Matamoros, and all the information we had. why. the different 
raids were planned by him and De la Rosa to this side. 

The CrarrmMan. How long have vou been in this city now. Mr. 
Mavfield, in this city, San Antonio, I mean. on this occasion ? 

Mr. Mayrretp. I came here Tuesday morning. 

The CHarrmMan. You have remained here ever since, have vou? 

Mr. Mayrin. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Are you still an officer? 

Mr. Mayri. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAn. What position now? 

Mr. Mayrietp. Deputy sheriff of Hidalgo County. 

The CrarrMan. Do you know Mr. Forres, one of the witnesses 
who testified a few days ago—Henry Forres? 

Mr. Mayri. Yes, sir; I have just met him a few days ago. 

The Crnammax. Do you know the Mexican consul? Have vou 
ever been to his office? 
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Mr. Mayrietp. Well, I have never been to his office until yester- 

day. and I went with Mr. Forres to the Mexican consul’s office. 
he CHarrMAN. Did pon accompany Mr. Forres to the Mexican 
consul’s office yesterday ? 

Mr. Mayrievp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Do you speak Spanish? 

Mr. Mayrievp. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You understood what was said there with refer- 
ence to Mr. Forres’s request for the visé of his passport ? 

Mr. Mayrin. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. What was the answer which he received? 

Mr. Mayrievp. Well, they refused to visé the passport, and I 
asked them in Spanish why, what. reason they gave, and he only 
shrugged his shoulders and said, “Son las ordenes,” those were the 
orders, and this clerk went back in the consul’s office and I spoke to 
the clerk in the reception room and asked him if he could give me 
some reason, and he said no,.he had no reason, that they would not 
issue the passport. 

The CHairman. You knew that Mr. Forres had previous to this 
time given testimony before this committee? 

Mr. MayFietp. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Is there any other statement that you can think 
of that you care to make, without being interrogated ? 

Mr. Mayrierp. Unless it is in regard to the plan of San Diego. I 
arrested this man who had this original plan of San Diego on him. 

The CuarrmMan. Who was he? 

Mr. Mayrievp. Basilio Ramos. 

The CuatrmMan. Basilio Ramos; his name is mentioned in the plan 
of San Dicgo, is it not? 

Mr. Mayrietp. Yes. sir; he is one of the signers. 

The CHarrman. Where did you arrest him? 

Mr. Mayrievp. McAllen, Hidalgo County. 

The Cuarmman. Do you know where he is now? 

Mr. Mayrievp. No. sir. 

The CuairMan. You got a copy of the original plan of San Diego 
from the person of Ramos when you arrested him? 

Mr. Mayrretp. When I arrested him I took the original copy off 
of him: ves, sir} and his code and pass through the Carrancista lines. 

The Cuarrman. He had a pass through the Carrancista lines? 

Mr. Mayri. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who were they signed by? 

Mr. Mayrrevp. Nafarrate. 

The CuarrMan. Gen. Emiliano Nafarrate? 

Mr. Mayr. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Were you present here when the copy of the plan 
of San Diego was read by the secretary? 

Mr. Mayre. Yes, sir. 

The CruarrmMan. Was that identical with the original plan which 
you took from Ramos? 

Mr. Mayre. As far as I remember; yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. You say you do not know where Ramos is. Do 
you know what became of him; was he placed under bond or in 
custody ? 
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Mr. Mayrietp. He was placed under bond, and his bond was for- 
feited, and the information I had was that ‘he returned to Mexico 
through Laredo. 

The CuairMan. You don't know where he is now? 

Mr. Mayriexp. No, sir. 

The Cuamman. Thank you, sir, Mr. Mayfield. 

(Thereupon, at 12.35 o'clock p. m., the committee recessed until 
2.30 o’clock p. m. of the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS. 
TESTIMONY OF W. E. VANN. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The CHAIRMAN. Are vou a citizen of this country ? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamm{max. Native of what State? 

Mr. Vann. Texas. 

The Cuamman. What is your official position ? 

Mr. Vann. Sheriff of Cameron County at present. 

The Cyaan. How long have you occupied that position? 

Mr. Vaxy. In Cameron County six vears—near about six. 

The CrarrMAn. Is Cameron County on or near the international 
boundary ¢ 

Mr. Vann. Yes. sir. 

The Cuairmax. Between this country and Mexico? 

Mr. Vann. Yes. sir: on the border. 

The Cyairman. What have been the conditions in vour county. 
Mr. Sheriff, as to law and order or violence. during your term of 
office or any part of it? 

Mr. VANN. W cll. at first every thing was very quiet over there 
a few months in 1914—T was elected in 1914. and along in 1915 it 
got pretty rough—1915 and 1916; but since that time it has been 
a little more quiet. 

The Cnarmax. To what were the disturbed conditions due in 
1915 and 1916? 

Mr. Vann. Due to the bandit troubles we had down there—what 
we always called the bandit troubles. 

es HAIRMAN. Where were these bandits from. if vou know, gen- 
erally? 

Mr. Vann. Well. the most of them were from Mexico. There 
were some Mexicans, however, on our side of the river that joined in 
with them. 

The Cuammax. Among whom—can vou mention the names of the 
more prominent from this side of the river? 

Mr. Vann. Well, there was Luis de la Rosa and Aniceto Pizana. 
and Pedro Paz and Antonio Rocha—Joe Benavidez was a pretty 
good, real noted Mexican, and a pretty good man—that were on thi- 
side, and quite a few. 

The Cnairman. Did vou ever have any communication concern- 
ing these raids with the Mexican general in command on the other 
side of the river? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. 
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The CHarrman. What was his name? 
Mr. Vann. Nafarrate—Gen. Nafarrate. 
eae SON: You personally had communication with him as 

sheriff? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir; I went across the river and talked with him 
on three different occasions, I believe—two or three times I talked 
to Gen. Nafarrate up in his office. 

The Cuarrman. Along what line was the conversation ? 

Mr. Vann. On the line of the bandits. We had come to the con- 
clusion that Nafarrate was backing up the bandits, and the Car- 
ranza Government—rather, the soldiers over there, the army, was 
kind of backing up the bandit troubles, and I went over to see Na- 
farrate about it. He always denied it very strongly to me, and 
promised very faithfully every time I ever saw him that he would 
do everything he could to assist us. 

The Cuairman. Did he do it? 

Mr. Vann. He did not. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any evidence to justify you in the 
belief that the other Carrancistas were lending aid and assistance or 
comfort to the bandits? 

Mr. Vann. Yes. There were two bandits killed on this side of the 
river that had on Carranza soldier uniforms, and I mentioned that 
to Gen. Nafarrate—or Col. Nafarrate, what we called him—and his 
2xcuse was for that that sometimes they were a little more or less 
negligent, and that possibly those boys could get a uniform, and it 
vould be unbeknownst to them, they wouldn't know it, and that was 
about the excuse they gave me for that. 

The CuamMan. His attempt was to make you believe that some- 
body else had secured their uniforms? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. 

The Crrarrman. And were wearing them? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. But it was so plain, we knew, of course— 
we were right there, Nafarrate on one side of the river and us on 
the other, and soldiers—and all we could hear about from people 
that came across—we captured quite a few, and they told us about 
it, that the military authorities were in with them—one Mexican in 
particular said that, young Flores, after we captured him, he said 
that De la Rosa and Pizana both were in the Carrancista army and 
were pretty high officers in the army—and they were the leaders of 
these bandit forces. 

The CuarrmMan. That was Cheno Flores? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. He is here—— 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. In attendance upon this hearing? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. And he gave us the names of quite a few. 
The only one we connected Cheno Flores with, the main one, was the 
train wreck—we caught Cheno two days after the train wreck, and 
he told us all about it, he wanted 

The Cuarrman. He admitted his part in the wreck? 

Mr. Vann. He was with them, and they were right across from 
the Las Rueias ranch on the other side and had been there for a 
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couple of days to plan this raid, and were led by Luis de la Rosa and 
Pizana. 

The CuHairMAyN. Did he say where they came from? 

Mr. Vaxy. No; he said that he hadn’t been over there but a few 
days, Senator, and that they were there then—in that part of the 
neighborhood when he went over—it seems that he and Guajardo 
and three or four Mexicans on this saide went over—I don’t know, 
thev didn't volunteer 

The Cuarrman. Who? 

Mr. Vann. Guajardo. 

The CHaArrRMAN. His story was that he had been compelled to go 
over? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. He had been captured and compelled to go over! 

Mr. Vann. No, I don’t think that he had been captured and com- 
pelled—Pedro Paz said that before a notary, he didn’t say he was 
compelled to go there—I don’t remember just how his statement 
came in. but he wasn’t there but a couple of days, and I think he 
said they were to come there, and had their headquarters there when 
he went with them, Senator; and after we went back we found some 
facts, where the rail had been pulled up by a big wire, and they 
had some of those hand grenades that were made out of inch and a 
half pipe with a tap screwed on them, with wire—picked up some 
of them at the ranch. 

The CuHarrmMan. What were they loaded with, do you know ? 

Mr. Vann. Yes; I unloaded one, it had little iron bullets and one 
thing and another, you may say. 

The CHAIRMAN. Dysiamite or powder? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir; it was powder. And then they had some 
spades, they had a couple of spades I think on this occasion, and 
they had crowbars and had big wrenches to take the taps off of these 
plates that goes on these railroad tracks—fishplates; and they were 
pretty well equipped, with two or three—these kinds of things left 
at the wreck, that we got the next morning. But we got him the 
next morning, and he said, “ Now, captain, I want to tell you the 
truth, I want you to know that I am telling you the truth about it. 
We did not go back toward the river that morning”—or “ that night, 
but went across the Paso Real and came back 5 or 6 miles and went 
back across to Sebastian and back in the lower part of the county: ” 
he said, “ we crossed the Paso Real,” which was 25 miles from the 
train wreck—* just right about daylight the next morning,” he said, 
“we have a regular path-crossing aie we cross, we have a boat 
there that is sunk there,”—the water I suppose is 15 or 20 feet deep— 
“and we would get in that boat and go across, sometimes it takes 
two or three loads.” And I asked him how many were in the bunch, 
he said about 60, he didn’t know them all, but he named de la Rosa 
and Pizana, Benavidez, and several of those boys. And we asked 
where this boat was, and he showed us where it was and we pulled 
it up with wire, we poured the water out of the boat. and went 
across to Paso Real. And he said, “I left my gun with six shells 
cartridges here.” across Paso Real, and he showed us those and we 
got those—a 30-30 Winchester and six shells; and then of course 
I knew he had been with them, because he showed us the road, and 
we knew he had been telling the truth about it. 
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The Cuairman. Were there any Carranza soldiers in that vicinity ? 

Mr. Vaxy. No. sir: not upon that Paso Real. 

The Cuairman. How far from there? 

Mr. Vann. There were Carranza soldiers up the river; lots of 
them at Matamoros. 

The Cuairman. How far were the Carranza soldiers from Paso 
Real where. they crossed the river? 

Mr. Vaxy. Possibly 30 miles. 

The CuairmMan. At that time? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairman. Did you have any experience in attempting to 
secure the return to this country of any fugitives from justice whom 
you desired to bring over? 

Mr. Vaxy. Yes, sir; I think I made requisition for extradition 
for 10, possibly 11, on the other side. 

The CHarrMAN. What has been your experience? 

Mr. Vann. Well, I was ignored in every case except the last 
requisition I ever made, last. year, in 1919, I made requisition for 
Pedro Paz and Antonio Rocha, and they were attempted to be de- 
livered to me. and one of them was delivered, but the other was killed 
before he was delivered to me. But others prior to that, they ignored 
every requisition I ever sent in. 

The Cuarrmax. What was your experience with reference to that 
ea aon which was granted? 

r. Vann. Well, I think on Tuesday—they notified me Tuesday 
morning or Monday afternoon late—that the governor of the State 
of Tamaulipas had ordered the two prisoners turned over to me. 

The CHarrMan. That was Gov. Osuna? 

Mr. Vann. That was Gov. Osuna over at Victoria, Mexico. And 
they were to deliver these two parties to me Tuesday morning at the 
international bridge if I eal: come up, and Mr. Fred Winn and I 
went up to the bridge, but they didn’t show up, and I think they 
came over sometime that day and told us they couldn’t get by with 
them, but would come up the next morning at daylight, so we went 
back again the second morning by daylight and they sent a letter 
down to me, written in Spanish—Mr. Winn read ìt to me—in which 
they said that the city marshal of Matamoros was sick and could not 
make the trip that morning, and so they wanted to put it off until 
the next morning. We said all right, we would put it off until 
Thursday morning. 

Thursday they didn’t show up and didn’t send us any message at 
all, so I went over in the afternoon to see them about it, and Thurs- 
day, during the day, I wired the governor at Victoria, Mexico, my- 
self that they had promised me on two or three different occasions 
to bring them over and wouldn’t do it—I was getting a little leary 
about it; and so he wired me back and told me to go over and see the 
colonel and demand them at Matamoros, and so I did. I got his 
wire, went over and saw the colonel, and he turned this message 
over to the—to another—what do they call them? The deputy 
district judge, I think; I think the district judge is at Laredo, and 
this fellow that was acting down there, was at that time district 
judge, so he tried to explain to me, the judge said I was entitled to 
them and should have them. Col. Bermillo said he didn’t think I 
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ought to take them out in the afternoon, and the judge says: “ Well, 
I am going to turn them over to him right here, you can take them 
at any time you want to.” Well, I said: “ Well, I am ready to take 
them.” Mr. Winn and I were together, and I said: “I am ready 
to take them.” But the colonel sent out about 15 or 20 soldiers and 
told us not to take them; so we didn’t take them. And the next 
morning I was at old Hidalgo, about 60 or 70 miles from Browns- 
ville, and all on the train from there crossed over the river and 
went over to Reynosa, I suppose a half a mile from the river—we 
had a light, a little light, and went back down the river possibly 
a half a mile; we heard the train whistle and the smoke puffing, and 
directly—I was standing by the customs office down at the river, and 
it wasn't but a few minutes until I saw them coming down the hill, 
and I suppose there were 20 soldiers with those two parties; the 
district Judge came up with them and some other party of his—one 
or two parties—and they got in a bus over there, or carriage. and 
came right down to the office, and was standing there, so there 
were about 20 Mexican soldiers that were sort of behind these boys 
and gathered behind them on each side of the road and around 
them. and had those two boys in front, just walking them down. 

| s CHAIRMAN. Now, what was the character of the country 
there ! 

Mr. Vann. Oh, it was open: you could see them a quarter of a 
mile; there wasn’t a stick of timber around there 

The Crairman. Did it have a fence? 

Mr. Vann. Yes: a fence ran up to the left and the river to the 
right, where they were going to cross, the river made a sort of bend 
as it came down—and they had these boys, and had a rope tied 
around their arms. and jerked down like that [illustrating] the rope 
tied behind them, their hands tied behind them; and it looked like 
as they got within about 100 yards of the ferry which was there— 
and there was other Mexicans, three or four Mexicans and myself. 
three or four standing around there, and this man Rocha attempted 
to run, kind of sort dodged; it looked to me like he jumped to the 
right. came toward me; it looked to me like he jumped to the right 
5 or 10 feet, and these soldiers shot him. 

The CuarrMan,. Shot him, you say? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Killed him? 

Mr. Vann. Killed him. I couldn't hear anything, of course; I 
saw the gun smoke and heard the sound of the gun, but I couldn't 
hear anything that was said at all; I was too far away. 

The Cnarrmax. Was Rocha an American citizen, or a Mexican 
citizen ? 

Mr. Vann. He was an American citizen, and I think also Paz—I 
am not sure, but I think Paz was. 

The CuarrmMan. Which of the two men, if either, were you more 
anxious to extradite, to get across? 

Mr. Vann. Rocha: we knew he was the bandit leader, and we had 
information from Mexico on several different occasions from which 
we knew he was the leader of this bandit gang; and at the time we 
didn’t know that Paz was with the bandits at all—except we knew 
that Mr. Tavlor and Mr. Scribner sent him out from San Sebastian 
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to get a couple of horses, and he stole the horses and sent them 
across the river, or carried them across the river, and he afterwards 
acknowledged to me, while in jail—he is still in jail—he admitted 
oa Rocha and Aniceto Pizana made him go with them on this 
raid. : 

The Cuarmman. Rocha was the man you wanted? 

Mr. Vaxy. Rocha was the man I wanted. We knew on several 
occasions he had been on this side in these raids? 

The CuarrmMan. What was the charge upon which his extradition 
was demanded—his extradition at that time ? 

Mr. Vann. I demanded at that time his extradition on account of ~ 
a charge of murder across the river on the 17th of January. 

The CHatrrman. What vear? 

Mr. Vann. 1919. He and Pedro Paz came across the river and 
killed Toribio Rodriguez. I never did understand the thing or 
exactly know what they did kill him for, but they went up the river 
and killed him, and when we were notified in the afternoon, they 
went across the river, and we notified Col. Bermillo. 

The CHairMan. Now, in securing or seeking the extradition of 
these men, were you compelled to submit to the Mexican authorities 
evidence in the case? 

Mr. Vann. Yes. sir; I submitted—we had really an inquest pro- 
ceeding—we submitted this testimony to them, and they demanded 
later, a few days, the witnesses in person, and so I went up the river 
and summoned them, the witnesses in person, to go across the river 
and testify in the case. which they did, and on the—possibly 30 days 
later they had them back over there the second time and had them 
testify the second time, testify twice, the witnesses in the case, and 
they brought out these prisoners, more than they had the first time; 
they brought out a bunch of prisoners, possibly 30 or 40 in the bunch, 
and Antonio Rocha denied that he crossed the river, and they took— 
had all these prisoners out, and thev identified them, these two men. 

The CrairMan. Now, in submitting the evidence on which you 
asked the extradition—in submitting this evidence to the Mexican 
authorities—was there any evidence showing Rocha’s connection with 
the bandits that had committed these depredations ? 

Mr. Vann. I called their attention to the fact: he acknowledged 
the fact that I had three or four indictments against him for mur- 
der in connection with bandit troubles, in addition to this time that I 
demanded in the requisition. 

The CuHarrMan. Well. now. when he was shot, you say there were 
20 armed men around him? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir: I think there were 21; to be accurate, Sen- 
ator, I think there was 21. 

The Cuarrman. And he was coming down, within about 100 vards 
of vou and facing you? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. With those men behind him. and his arms were 
tied? 

Mr. Vaxy. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarmax. If a man had tried to escape. would he have 
attempted to get off of the road or out of the road on the side this 
man was at the time he got off. or on the other side? 
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Mr. Vax». He would have jumped on the other side: he could have _ 
run 30 steps and jumped off the bank into the river and possibly had 
some chance to get away in the water; but he couldn't possibly get 
awav on the other side; it was a wire fence. 

The Cuairman. A wire fence? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How far would he have to run to run into that 
wire fence? 

Mr. Vans. About 30 steps. 

The Ciaran. And his hands and arms were tied with a rope‘ 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir. The prisoners were not tied together. 

The Cuatrman. The prisoners were not tied together? 

Mr. Vann. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Each was tied. with his arms tied to the rope ? 

Mr. Vaxy. On Saturday morning while I was in Matamoros 
talking to Col. Bermillo and the district judge about this business. 
I had my handcuffs in my pocket. and offered them my handcu ffs— 
I didn't know whether they had any or not—and told them to cuff 
them together, that then they couldn't possibly give any trouble, 
and they refused to take them: they said they had always tied them: 
and they tied them with that little rope. 

The Cuatrman. But each tied separately ? 

Mr. Vann. Yes, sir: each was tied separately. And when the 
oun was fired the judge and I walked up to where they were—I 
hadn’t seen Rocha for quite a httle while—I walked up: they 
turned him over on his back and put his hat over his face. but 
pulled his hat off. and the judge says, “Is that Rocha?” I says. 
“Yos, sir: that is him.” And then I took my knife myself and cut 
his arms loose and pulled his hat off his face: and he kind of 
shrugged his shoulders after I told him I knew him. that I knew 
it was Rocha: so I walked on down with him, with the bunch of 
soldiers with Paz, and they delivered him to me at the river. I 
receipted for him—in fact, Senator. the judge came on down. and 
he wrote the receipt himself in Spanish for me to sign for both of 
them—he walked ont of this little office, and we saw them coming 
down the road and when they shot Rocha, why. he tore this receipt 
up and wrote it for one man then—this other man had been killed. 

The Carman. It is not worth while, Mr. Sheriff, to detain vou. 
to ask that vou go into the details of the raids, and vour experiences 
there as a peace officer, as we have had various other witnesses on 
the oe We thank you very much for vour statement. That 
is all. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. EVERETTE ANGLIN. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq.. clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized.) 

The Cuarmmax. Where do you live, Captain? 

Capt. Anoiin. McAllen. 

The Cuarrman. Are you a native of this country? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. What State? 

Capt. Anenin. Texas. 
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The Cuarrman. What official position, if any, do you hold? 

Capt. ANGLIN. At present I am city marshal of McAllen. 

The CHnarrRMaN. Did you hold any official position in 1915 and 
1916% 

Capt. Axcuıx. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarmmax. What? 

Capt. ANGLIN. I was mounted inspector of customs, also deputy 
United States marshal. 

The Cuarrman. Did you have any experience during those years 
in the border troubles on this side of the river? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Some; ves, sir. 

The Cirammas. How long have vou lived on the border? 

Capt. ANGLIN. About 16 vears. 

The Cuatgman. During the per iod of 1915 and 1916 did you know 
Basilio Ramos? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know or learn of the plan of San Diego? 

Capt. Ancurn. Yes, sir. 

The CHarkman. Do you know anything of the connection of Ramos 
with that plan and the uprisings following it—bandit raids? 

Capt. Ancuin. Well, there was a Mexican staying in the hotel at 
McAllen by the name of Dr. Andres Villareal; he came to me one 
night and told me that Basilio Ramos had been to see him in his room. 
and had laid this plan of San Diego before him, told him he had 
been sent there to confer with him, and wanted him to join him. He 
told me about what was in the plan, and I made arrangements with 
him to mect Ramos the next morning at 9 o’clock and to carry him to 
Teodoro Guerra’s store in McAllen; I was to meet him there. 

The Cuarrman. Did you meet them? 

Capt. Axciin. I did not. He failed to get there until about an hour 
late; I had gone when he came, and Mr. Mayfield was there and 
arrested him. 

The CHairmMan. Arrested Ramos? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. That was Tom Mayfield? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CnarrmMan. The witness who has just testified ? 

Capt. Anctin. Yes, sir. We got his grips and searched them and 
found the plan of San Diego in them. 

The Crairman. Did you ‘find any other papers of any importance? 

Capt. Aneuix. Well, I didn’t examine the papers; they were 
turned over to the deputy U. S. marshal, and Ramos was taken to 
oe and put in jail. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know anything about a raid at Ojo de 
A gua in 1915? 

Capt. Ancrin. Yes, sir. We arrived about daylight. The raid 
took place about 3 o ’elock i in the morning. 

The Cuarrman. You arrived a short time after the raid? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. What were the circumstances of that raid? How 
naany people—bandits—were in the raid, if you know? 

Capt. AncLtrn. When we got there there were three dead bandits 

laying out in the road in front of the house, where a detachment of 
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Cavalry was stationed—12 soldiers stationed there. I think there 
were three dead soldiers—American soldiers. 

The Cuamman. Three dead American soldiers? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir; and four wounded soldiers laying in the 
house and under the house. There were 10 dead cavalry horses and 
some mules; I forget how many. 

The CnarrmMan. Did you learn the approximate number of the 
attacking forces? 

Capt. Axcrıx. Estimated to be about 65, and we followed them to 
the river, we trailed them to the river and they crossed, and we 
could see them on the other side. 

The CratRMAN. You could see them? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CnairMANn. You did not cross after them ? - 

Capt. Ancy. No. sir. Among those that were killed there was 
one Japanese and two soldiers, Carranza soldiers. 

The Cuarmax. Were any of these men ever apprehended by the 
Mexican officials on the other side and returned to you—to this side! 

Capt. Anciin. No. sir. 

The CHatrMan. Was any effort ever made by the Mexican officials. 
Carranza soldiers, or others upon the other side to apprehend them. 
to your knowledge? 

Capt. ANGLIN. No, sir. 

The CirairMan. In coming to the national boundary to make this 
attack, if they came from the other side, what point did they leave. 
if vou know, on the Mexican side? 

Capt. Ancirn. Reynosa Vieja is the name of the place. 

The CHatrMAN. How far was it from Reynosa Vieja to any of the 
Mexican authorities or soldiers? 

Capt. Anoirn. Well, there was a Carranza station at Reynosa 
Vieja, a detachment of soldiers stationed there. 

The CuairmMan. Now, when these people crossed back. where did 
they cross? 

Capt. Anouin. Well. they crossed the river right—right near 
where the road was—about 2 miles farther down the river, and they 
went direct to the river and crossed. 

The CuarrMan. Do vou know where they went when they reached 
the other side? : 

Capt. ANGLIN. No, sir: I don’t. 

The CHarrMan. Which direction were they headed ? 

Capt. Anarın. When we saw them there were several of them 
afoot and several on horseback and they were headed toward Rey- 
nosa Vieja, the direction they were traveling. 

The CnairmMan. Toward the place from whence they had come—— 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarMan. To make the attack? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. And there was a Carranza garrison there? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairMan. Was there any other damage done at Ojo de Agua 
besides the mere killing of a few soldiers—American soldiers? _ 

Capt. Anottn. They burned a residence there belonging to Mr. 
Dillon, robbed the post office and a store. 
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The Cuarrman. Do you know anything about any trouble at a 
crossing near Mission ? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Sir? 

The CHarrmMan. Do you know anything about any trouble at a 
crossing near Mission and a fight which ensued there? 

Capt. AneLin. Yes, sir. That is known as the Cavazos Crossing. 

The Cuarrman. Cavazos Crossing? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAn. What was that trouble? 

Capt. Anerin. Well, we—a few days after the raid at Ojo de 
Agua, I went in company with six other peace officers—we had 
some information that some of this loot that had been taken out of 
the stores was hid down there in the brush in the bend of the river, 
so we went down there to make an investigation, and while we were 
there the soldiers were on the other side—there was a little immigra- 
tion office over there, customhouse, on the Mexican side, and there 
was a troop of cavalry there; some of them were mounted and some 
oon , had their horses down to the edge of the river, bathing 
them. 

The CHarrMan. Carranza cavalry? ` 

Capt. ANGLIN: Yes, sir. We stood under cover there quite a while 
to see what we could see, and Mr. Baker, the sheriff of the county, 
walked out upon a levee that had been thrown up, and they saw him, 
and when they did they commenced shooting at him. 

The CHarmman. That is, Mr. A. Y. Baker? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir; we returned the fire and we fought there 
about an hour, I guess, and finally we ran them off; and so there was 
a kind of horseshoe in the bend of the river there, and they would get 
around and kind of cross-fire on us; and we thought it was about 
time to move, and we went out to Mission and got two troops of 
Cavalry. Capt. Frank McCoy was stationed there, and Capt. Wells. 
We got back there and reported to them what we had run into, and 
they returned to the river with us. As soon as we reached—got back 
to where we had to fight, there had been some Mexicans killed; we 
didn’t any of us get hurt. 

The CHarrMan. You say there had been some Mexicans killed? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir; in this fight. 

The Cuarrmay. In the fight with your posse? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. About how many do you know? 

Capt. ANcLIN. We never did learn; no, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Those who were killed on the Mexican side? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarirMan. You were shooting across the border ? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. All right now; when vou arrived with the 
soldiers—— 

Capt. ANGLIN. There was one soldier wounded; he didn’t die. 

The CuatrMan. And there was one soldier wounded among the 
American forces in the fight that took place then between the Ameri- 
can soldiers and the Carranza soldiers 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir; they started the fight about 9 o’clock and 
it lasted until 4.30 that afternoon, when they withdrew. They were 
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all in hiding behind trees and rocks on the other side of the river. 
It is rough country there, and it was very seldom we could get to 
see one of them; they just kept up continued fire all day, and they 
had a bugler with them, and withdrew about 4.30. 

The CuHarrman. Did you go over that battle field any time or visit 
the scene thereafter ? 

Capt. Anctin. We returned there the next morning at daylight 
with the cavalry; they had run a train up from Reynosa and un- 
loaded another troop of cavalry there. 

The CHarrman. The Mexicans had? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir: there were two troops there when we 
arrived on this side; they had taken all their stuff on the other side 
of the river; we could see them. but there was not anv fighting 
taking place that next day. 

The CuairMAan. Did you see any dead bodies there—any evidence 
of anybody having been hurt? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Not the next morning. 

' The Cuarrman. Did you at any time after the—— 

Capt. ANGLIN. No, sir. 

The CHarrMaAn. And there was one soldier wounded among the 
American forces in the fight? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuaimrman, None killed? 

Capt. ANGLIN. None killed. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know anything about a raid upon the 
Las Norias ranch? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir: we—Mr. Baker phoned me the day fol- 
lowing the raid, asked me if I would meet him out at Mr. Sprague's 
ranch; that he was going to try to get this bunch of bandits that— 
that raided the Las Norias ranch. So we went out there in cars— 
there were ten of us in the party—and got some horses there and 
went to the Jesus Maria ranch, owned by Amado Cavazos, who is 
deputy sheriff. These bandits had been there and had just left. 
They had butchered a cow there and ate, and Cavazos told us who 
was In the party and gave us some literature—some circulars—that 
they had left there. 

The Crairman. What was the character of this literature ? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Well, it stated—I forget Just how it was worded— 
anyway, there was going to be a general uprising; they were going 
to kill all the Americans, especially the rangers, soldiers, and ofhicers: 
said it was an order from Carranza. They had left several of thos 
circulars and he gave them to us. He also knew some of the people 
that were in the party. 

The Cuarrman. Now, to return a moment to this raid upon Ojo 
de Agua—you say that in addition to the killing, that the Dillon 
store and residence were burned and the post office was robbed! 
Was there a wireless station there at that time? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Had been? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CyHarrman. What was the condition of the wireless station 
after this raid? ° 

Capt. Axotrx. Why, it was pretty badly shot up; these soldiers 
were camped in a little frame house, and I am satisfied there were 
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200 bullet holes in the house—I never counted them, but it had been 
estimated there were fully that many. 

The CHarrMan. This was a military wireless station, was it? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What was the general condition around McAllen, 
and in all that vicinity during the years of 1915 and 1916 as to the 
safety of the peaceable, law-abiding citizens of that community ? 

Capt. Ancirn. Well, lots of our citizens left and moved away 
from the country; them that didn’t, most of the farmers that lived 
out in the country, brought their families to town and they organized 
a home guard and patroled the town every night—kept the ladies— 
women and children inside of the city limits. Lots of people moved, 
went away. 

The Cuarrman. Were you ever at Rio Bravo, Mexico? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Did you ever see anything unusual in that vicinity 
on any of your trips there? 

Capt. ANGLIN. I was in the customs service, stationed at Hidalgo, 
when the Carranza forces, under Gen. Lucio Blanco, marched onto— 
they taken Raynosa and marched down the river to Rio Bravo and 
camped; they seized a bunch of horses that belonged to Mitchell & 
Jennings. on the Saltena ranch, in Mexico. 

The CHarrMan. Mitchell & Jennings were American citizens, were 
they? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes. sir. They had bought the live stock off of this 
Saltena’s ranch; the collector of customs rang me up and asked me 
to go to Rio Bravo and see Gen. Blanco and see if he would deliver 
these horses to Mr. Jennings at Rio Bravo. and asked him if he would 
allow him to cross them over. I went over there and talked to Gen. 
Blanco about the horses, and he told me he needed those horses and 
had to have them; he had taken them from the Saltena ranch. I told 
him I had been sent there; that the horses belonged to an American 
citizen; to an American, and he would like to get them; and he told 
me that he had an American citizen hanging in a mesquite tree down 
there: I could go down and look at him if I wanted to; and so I 
did—I went and looked at him. 

The CHatrman. Who was it; do you know? 

Capt. Anoitry. It was Juan Alamia. 

The CHARMAN. An American citizen? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir; brother of the tax collector of Hidalgo 
County. 

The CuHarrmMan. You did not get the horses? 

Capt. ANGLIN. „No, sir. | 

The CrarrMan. Did you learn why this American citizen was 
hung? 

Capi ANGIN. No, sir. I didn’t ask any questions. There were 
two other men hanging with him. 

The Crmarmax. Did you know who they were? 

Capt. ANGIN. I did not. I knew Juan Alamia very well; had 
known him for vears. 

The Cuarmax. But you did not know the other two? 

Capt. AxGLIN. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you did not seek to satisfy your curiosity any 


further ? 


j 
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Capt. ANGLIN. No. sir. 

To CHAIRMAN. Did you ever cross into Mexico before or since 
that ! 

Capt. ANGLIN. I did before; I haven’t since. 

The CHairMan. On any of your trips into Mexico did you ever 
have any personal experience with the Carrancista soldiers ? 

Capt. AncrN. Just a few days before this—well, a day or two 
after Gen. Blanco had taken Reynosa—I was in charge of the cus- 
tomhouse at Hidalgo, and had crossed live stock there, cattle and 
goats, and we had to have the Government veterinarian from 
Brownsville to come up there and inspect this stock which was 
crossed: he had phoned Brownsville and asked for the veterinarian 
to be sent up. he had a bunch of goats there to be crossed. and he 
asked me if I would make sure that these goats were ready to be 
crossed; so I sent a note across the river to the man in charge, to 
know if he was going to allow these goats to be crossed; he sent a 
note back to me and told me he would come down to the bank of the 
river on the Mexican side and asked me if I would come over and 
talk to him, so—. | 

The Cuarrman. Who was this man that sent you this invitation! 

Capt. Anetin. Capt. Ortiz. 

The CuairmMan. Of the Carranza army? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. I went over and met him there. He 
came down to the bank of the river, and he told me that he thought 
that I was interfering with Mexican affairs and that he was going 
to take me up and put me in jail; that he had orders from his com- 
manding general to execute anybody that meddled with his busines. 

The CirarrMan. His commanding general was Lucio Blanco? 

Capt. Anorin. Yes, sir. I tried to argue the question with him. 
but the more I argued the worse he got: so he said he would take 
me up and put me in jail and send the sentence down to Gen. Blanco. 
and if he confirmed it, why, I would be shot at 12 o’clock that. night: 
and there was a lieutenant there—that is, captain or heutenant— 
whom I knew: he had been in the old Federal army. He interceded 
for me, and finally he threw his gun down on this captain and held 
him until I got in a boat.and crossed the river; so the captain ordered 
him shot, but he jumped in the river and swam across in front of 
the customhouse, and they shot at him—fired 16 shots at him—but 
didn’t hit him. 

The Cuatrman. And he got across on this side? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 
~The Cuatrman. And you made your escape into Texas? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatruan. After this experience. and learning from this 
captain what Blanco’s orders were, when he told you that you could 
find this American hanging down in there, why, you did not pursue 
the inquiries any further? 

Capt. ANGLIN. Oh, no, sir. 

Senator Smitrn. Did this party whom you met there know that 
vou were holding an official position under the United States Gov- 
ernment ? 

Capt. AncrrIn. This captain? _ 

Senator SMITH. Yes. 
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Capt. Anoxin. Yes, sir. 
The CHarrman. I believe that is all, Captain. I am very much 


obliged to you, sir. 
TESTIMONY OF MARCUS HINES. 
(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
.) 


the subcommittee, duly authorize 

The CHarrmMan. Where do you reside, Mr. Hines? 

Mr. Hines. In Santa Maria, Tex. 

The CHatrmMan. What is your occupation? 

Mr. Hines. Customs inspector. 

The CuHarrman. A little louder, please. 

Mr. Hines. Mounted customs inspector. 

The CHatrman. On the border? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. How long have you been mounted customs in- 
spector ? 

Mr. Hines, About six years. 

The CHarrmMan. In the pursuance of your official duties as 
mounted customs inspector, did you have any experience along the 
border with bandits or raiders from Mexico upon this side? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. | 

The CHarrmMan. Do you remember how many raids you learned 
of, or knew of personally, during your experience there; did any of 
them particularly much impress themselves upon your mind? 

Mr. Hines. Well, I have had about 8 or 10 of them, I was in 2 
of them; and then I got there after the others had happened. 

Mr. Jackson. They can not understand you, Mr. Hines—you will 
have to speak more distinctly and louder. 

The CHarrMan. You were in two, I understand, and you were 
there shortly after several others occurred ? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The Cnrarrman. Do you know anything about the Las Norias 
raid ? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where were you at that time? 

Mr. Hives. I was at the ranch. 

The Cnarrman. At the Las Norias ranch? 

Mr. Hrnes. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrman. What occurred there? 

Mr. Hines. Well, there was a bunch of Mexicans surrounded the 
ranchhouse, and we had a fight with them. 

The CHarrMan. Were you in that fight? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You say you are a mounted inspector. In the 
service of the United States Government, were you? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Was anybody hurt in that fight? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. : 

The Cuarmman. Who? 

Mr. Hines. Old man Martin, and a fellow by the name of Forbes, 
three United States soldiers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was anyone else? 
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Mr. Hines. There were some Mexicans. 

The Cuatrman. You mean Mexicans of the attacking force? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. There were four Mexicans killed there; then 
they killed a woman there that lived on the ranch—the bandits did; 
the attacking party—the bandits killed a woman. 

The CuairMan. A Mexican woman? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir; old Antonio Rocha killed her; killed the 
woman. 

The Cuatrman. Antonio Rocha? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Have you heard the testimony of these witnesses 
who have immediately preceded you—Sheriff Vann? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir; I heard Vann. 

ee CuHarrMAN. Was that the same Antonio Rocha of whom he 
spoke? 

PMr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Did you take part in any other fights between 
bandits? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarman. Where? 

Mr. Hines. About 5 or 6 miles east of San Benito, the day they 
captured Dodds and killed two men. 

he CuarirMAN. The two men who were killed were the Austins— 
father and son? 

Mr. Hines. The Austins—father and son? No, sir. 

The Coarrman. Smith and Donaldson ? 

Mr. Hines. No, sir. They hadn’t been there but a little while; I 
don’t know the gentlemen’s names. 

The CrarrMan. You didn’t know them? 

Mr. Hines. No, sir. 

The CuHatrman, They were two Americans, were they ? 

Mr. Hines. Yes. sir. 

The CHatrMan. Did you see the bodies? 

Mr. Hines. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Did they have a fight there? 

Mr. Htnes. Yes, sir; we had a fight that evening. We ran into 
them; we got into them that evening. 

The Coarrman. Where? 

Mr. Hines. About 2 miles from where they captured Dodds. 

The CuarrmMan. What kind of fight did you have? 

Mr. Hines. Well, we were in the road, and they were on each 
side of the road shooting at us; we were just shooting at them in 
the brush, and we killed a Mexican there in the brush. 

The CHatrMan. Do you know where these men who you were 
fighting, where they went? 

Mr. Hines. Not all of them. 

The Cuarmax. Do you know where any of them went? 

Mr. Hines. Yes. sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where? 

Mr. Hines. Some of them were killed. 

Senator SmirH. Do you know where they went? 

Mr. Hines. No. sir: I don’t. They told me they went back into 
Mexico, but then I don’t know that of my own knowledge—it was 
afterwards, you know. 
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The CHarrMan. In any of these raids, do you know whether there 
were any Carranza soldiers identified ? 

Mr. Hines. Not that know of. 

The Cuarrman. You do not know this? 

Mr. Hines. No, sir. 

The CHarrman. You do not know yourself of the identification 
of Carranza soldiers? 

Mr. Hines. I thought that some of them were Carranza soldiers, 
but then.I didn’t know. 

The Cuarrmax. From what you learned there in the pursuit of 
your official duties, did you ascertain whether these disturbances 
and raids were a part of a preconceived and worked-out plan, or 
whether they were simply sporadic outbreaks of bandits? 

Mr. Hines. Well, right at the time, when the bandits first broke 
loose there, why, we—I didn’t know what was the cause of it, but 
soar haa of course, working in it all the time we got onto it pretty 
well. 

The CHairMaANn. You did? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Well, what did you get onto? 

Mr. Hines. Well, it was planned to take Texas and that country 
and give it back to Mexico, it was—to be plain with you about it, 
I think the Germans were back of the whole thing. 

The CHatrMan. From information which you secured, it made 
the impression on you that the plan was backed by the Germans? 

Mr. Hives. Yes, sir. 

The CuHarrMan. Well, now, did you ever have any talk with any 
Germans in that country about it? 

Mr. Hines. No, sir. I had on one occasion, that when we were 
out after these bandits, I came up to a house that had a German flag 
over it. l 

The CHairMan. The German flag flying over it? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Now, who lived there? 

Mr. Hines, It was a farmer there. He had been there about a year 
or so. He had two or three Mexicans working for him. I took down 
the flag and asked him what it was for. He told me that these Mexi- 
cans told him if he would put that up anybody coming along wouldn’t 
hurt him, and he was scared to death, and I let him go. 

The Cuairman. What did you do with that flag ¢ 

Mr. Hines. I gave it back to him and told him to be sure not to put 
it up again, and he said he wouldn’t. 

The CuarrMan. His excuse for having that German flag was these 
Mexican bandits told him to put it up? 

Mr. Hines. No, sir; the Mexicans working for him. 

The Cuarrman. Oh, the Mexicans working for him. 

Mr. Hines. I am sure he didn't do it only to secure protection. 

The Cuarrman. To secure protection ? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. The Mexicans working for him told him. 

Ti CuHarrMAN. He was assured that it would secure him protec- 
tion? 

Mr. Hines. The Mexicans working for him told him to put that up 
and thev wouldn’t hurt him. 

The CHarrMan. Do vou know where he got it? 
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Mr. Hines. No, sir; I never asked him. I told him to be careful 
and not put it up any more. 

he CHAIRMAN. You told him to be careful and not put it up any 
more ? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir: I told him I didn’t want it up there. The 
people were pretty fairly excited them times out in ebak country, 
and nearly all of them left. you know. 

The CrrarrMan. That is, the residents of the country—the citizens? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. They were liable—did you think that the people 
themselves were liable to resent this German flag being exhibited ? 

Mr. Hines. Who—the American people? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Mr. Hints. Why, there were three or four of the boys with me. and 
they were pretty sore about it. I talked them out of it and told them 
that man was scared to death. 

The Cuarrman. You talked them out of what? 

Mr. Hines. Tearing that flag up. 

The CHAIRMAN. They were pretty sore? 

Mr. Hines. Well, they didn’t care much about seeing one of these 
flags flying over Texas, our country, I suppose. They were mad 
about it. but after we talked about it, why, ae let it go. 

The Cuarrman. Let it go with a warning? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. With a warning if he put it up again? 

Mr. Hines. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. That is all, Mr. Hines. I am very much obliged 


to you. 
TESTIMONY OF MRS. NELLIE F. AUSTIN. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized.) 

The CuarrMan. Are you an American citizen, Mrs. Austin? 

Mrs. Austin. Well, I was born in Montreal. 

The CHAIRMAN. You were born in Montreal? 

Mrs. AusTIN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Who was your husband? 

Mrs. Austin. A, L. Austin. 

The Cuarrman. A. L. Austin? 

Mrs. Austin. Yes, sir. 

The Crrarrman. Was he an American citizen ¢ 

Mrs. Austin. Surely. 

The CHarrman. Of what State was he a native, if you know? 

Mrs. Austin. Vermont. 

The CnHarrman. Vermont. How long have you lived in Texas, 
Mrs. Austin? 

Mrs. Austin. Ten years last September. 

The CHAIRMAN. Was your husband alive when you came here? 

Mrs. AusTINn. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. When did he die? 

Mrs. Austin. The 6th of August, 1915. 

The CHarrman. Where? 

Mrs. Austin. At Sebastian, Tex. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you have any children? 
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Mrs. Austin. Two. Charley they murdered when they killed his 
father; my youngest son, Louis, was at Balboa Heights, Canal Zone. 

The CuHarrMaAn. How old was your son Charles? 

Mrs, Austin. Just 30. 

The CHairman. What happened at that time when you say your 
husband was killed—who killed him? 

Mrs. Austin. Why, Mexicans; I couldn’t tell you who they were, 
as I don’t know them. 

í e CuHarrmMan. At what time did the Mexicans come to your 
ouse 

Mrs. Austrn. Well, you know, I have never been certain about the 
hour, but it was, I should suppose, 9 in the morning as nearly as 
I can think. 

oo CHAIRMAN. Just what were the circumstances, what occurred 
there! 

Mrs. Austin. Well, I was—hadn’t commenced to do my work, I 
had been very ill and was only able to get around slowly, and sat 
there—I sat there resting, and I heard leather creaking, and chains 
rattling; I looked up and, as I supposed. there were a number of 
Mexicans on horseback, with guns; I immediately knew they were 
bandits from knowing they were in the neighborhood a few nights 
before. I didn’t know anything more than for a minute, for I closed 
my eyes. When I came to I saw them again, and there were only 
five; my fright made me suppose there was a great number; they 
crowded as they came toward the house and there was a litle two- 
Wheeled gig drawed up, was right behind them, with my husband, 
son, and Elmer Millard, who worked on the sheller with them. I 
didn’t remember any more. 

When I opened my eves again one bandit was in the room where 
I was, with my son standing in front of him; he had a gun right. 
up at his stomach, and I said, “ Why, Charley, what do they want, 
What do they mean, my son?” When he spoke to me I saw he was 
very excited and he said, “ Keep quiet, mother, everything is all right, 
don’t worry.” When I first looked I didn’t notice the gun, but in a 
minute, noticing it, I got up to go over there and push it away, and 
Charley told me, in as cross a voice as he could, to go and sit down 
and keep quiet. I then noticed that there were two other Mexicans, 
one just about two feet behind the other at my kitchen door, one with 
a gun right on my boy, and right outside of the door was another 
one, his gun pointed at him. I went then and sat down on a couch, 
where I could see mv husband as he sat out in the car. I asked him 
what was meant, and he told me in the same way not to worry. every- 
thing was all right. Thev then—the fellow who was in front of 
Charlie wanted to know if we had anv firearms: Charlie told them 
ves, we had two guns, and he went to get them for him, they were 
over in the corner, not far from where he was standing. He got the 
guns. and I can’t remember whether that man took them or not— 
that gun. They then wanted ammunition, and I had to tell mv son 
where the ammunition was—lI believe I hid it, knowing that bandits 
were around. They asked for more, and I thinking, when Charlie 
answered them, that perhaps they might believe me, told them no, 
we had no more. One of those guns was a shot gun, and the other 
one was an old army rifle that had been loaned to my husband and 
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son to kill deer. Then they wanted to know if we didn’t have a pis- 
tol; Charlie told them no, and I thinking perhaps they might believe 
me, also told them that we never had owned one. Well, I don't re- 
member anything more; when I opened my eyes again they had left 
the house. When I came to I could see the horse being slowly turned 
around; Charlie was sitting in the middle, driving it. I ran to the 
table, and I asked my husband wasn’t he coming In to me before he 
went, never thinking there was anything up but just robberv. My 
husband says, “ Don’t worry. Mother, I will be back in a moment— 
T will be back in a minute.” | 

They had taken the guns out, and one of the men sitting on horse- 
back, in front of the window, took this old army rifle and threw it on 
the ground; some one picked it up and handed it to him, and he 
threw it again—they seemed greatly displeased with it. They then 
turned and went away; I watched them until they turned to go down 
toward the country—there were quite a number of very rood. houses, 
and I could see them until thev turned down this direction, then the 
wall of the house hid them from view until they went through the 
gate. After thev had gone through the gate they closed it very 
carefully after them. and I could see our horses plunge and jump. 
and I wondered what was the matter, but not thinking about it, I was 
so pleased to think they had gone. After a while—well, it wasn't 
but a few seconds—I stood up—I had been writing a letter to my 
son and I thought I would dda postscript and tell him the bandits 
had been there and robbed the house—I stood up to go to the table 
to write, and I heard this volley. 

The Cuarmrman. Firing? 

Mrs. Austin. It was—yes, just that once—it seemed as though 
one gun might have lagged, but they fired at the same time. I knew 
what it was—and I think for a moment I must have gone crazy. 
When I came to I was standing at the same place: my dog had 
come into the house and was Jumping up in my face. lapping it with 
his moist tongue, brought me to. I ies enough to get my hat and 
to start after them to find them—and I kept feeling my heart give 
out, and I got but a short distance from the house when I saw that 
I would not be able to go farther. As I turned to come back and sit 
down until I was able to breathe again. I saw Elmer Millard com- 
ing back, he had almost reached my gate; I waited for him to come 
up, and I asked him where my boys were. He said, “ They have shot 
them, Mrs. Austin.” I wanted to go—I told him I was going down 
to get them and he begged me not to; he said the bandits were prob- 
ably there vet, and I told him a shot would not hurt me any more 
than it had them, and so I started alone; I went down, and there 
were two roads, both led through the woods, one toward the village. 
the other south of the 40 that we were working, and when I got to 
that, I didn’t know where to go, which road to take, and I thought 
I never would be able to get to the house again; I turned around to 
go and see if I could get Elmer—get to Elmer, and he had followed 
me down and was coming through the gate; he motioned for me, 
which way to go, but I misunderstood him, and on account of my 
misunderstanding him I was going the wrong road, and he hollered 
to me; he told me to go the other way. 

I got but a few feet in the other road when I could see my hus- 
band’s feet in the roadway. He wore white trousers and I could 
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see him plainly; 1 had to pass. Charley was lying nearest, more 
under the bush, and I got to my husband first, picked him up—tried 
to pick him up first—1l turned him over, and as I passed Charley I 
saw that Charley was dead; one of his eyes that I could see was 
open; then I picked my husband up and turned him over; blood was 
flowing from his mouth, but there was no other mark on his face. I 
talked to him and talked to him; I knew he was alive for his eye- 
lashes moved—or eyelids—but he couldn’t speak. When I put him 
down I went to Charley, and I couldn’t move him for he was like 
a piece of stone; he was lying in a pool of blood. Elmer got to me 
by that time and I thought that if I could get to a physician we 
could save my husband. Elmer said, “ Oh, no; Mrs. Austin, they 
are dead.” I told him I knew my husband wasn’t. I stayed with 
him, and I think it must have been a half hour afterwards when I 
knew my husband was dead. I could hear—I said it was two hours, 
others said it was about an hour and three-quarters—I could hear 
an auto coming, and thinking it was coming east of the road, which, 
if it did, it would pass me, I waited, but it went the other road and 
went directly to our home. Coyotes were howling not very far away 
and I was afraid to leave my dead and go and try to let them know 
where I was; but after a while I went, and I had gotten almost to my 
gate when Mr. Smith, the man who was helpmg my husband run 
the sheller., saw me and hollered for me to wait. I turned to go back 
to my dead and he caught up with me. We got to where my hus- 
band and son were lying and another auto came; they carried us 
into the village. Me thev kept in town, but my husband and son, 
although I thought they were going to leave them in town, carried 
out to Lyford. 

The Cuarrwan. Do vou know of any reason why your husband 
and son should have been killed by those people ? 

Mrs. Austin. No reason whatever. 

The CHarrMan. Had there ever been any trouble between your 
husband and son, or any of your family, and any of the bandits or 
Mexicans? 

Mrs. Avcstin. Oh. no: not a bit of trouble. You see, we didn’t 
hire very many of them, and I don’t know of any of those ever 
having worked for my husband. 

The CHarrman. You could not identify any of them? 

Mrs. Austin. Oh. no; no. 

The CHarrMAn. They were not. natives? 

Mrs. Arsrtıx. One of them had borrowed money from my hus- 
band to hire help to pick his cotton: he was amongst those that 
came—that said, when I described the fellow who was standing in 
front of Charlev—they said that that was Alberto Mejia: he was one 
of the men who had borrowed $10 from them: but others said no, 
that he wasn’t amongst that five: so I don’t know. 

The CrHatrman. We will not detain you any longer. Mrs. Austin. 


Thank you very much. 
TESTIMONY OF JOE TAYLOR. 


The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson. Esq., clerk of the 


subcommittee, duly authorized. 
The CHarrman. Where do vou live? 
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Mr. Tayor. San Benito, Tex. 
The CuarrmMayn. Are you a native of this country ? 
Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 
The CHarrMan. What State? 
Mr. Taytor. Texas. 
The CHairmanx. What is your business ? 
Mr. Tayor. Customs inspector. 
The CrramMan. United States service? 
Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 
The CuHarrman. How long have you been customs inspector? 
Mr. Tayor. Something over five years. 
The CarMax. Do you know anything about what is known as 
the Las Norias raid near the—in your part of Texas in 1915? 
Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 
The CHairman. Were you there—— 
Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 
The CuarrMan (continuing). At the time of the raid? 
Mr. Taywor. Yes, sir. 
The CHarrmMan. What were you doing? 
a Tayror. Well, I was there at. the ranch when the fight took 
place 
The CuarrMan. Were vou in that fight? 
Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 
The CHarmman. How many Mexicans were there in the attacking 
force, more or less? 
Mr. Tayor. I think between 50 and 60; something like that. 
The CHarrmMan. How long did the fight last? 
Mr. Tayor. I think about an hour, maybe more. 
The CHairman. Some United States soldiers were engaged in it. 
were they ? 
Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 
The CHarrmMan. What were the casualties, if vou know, in that 
fight? 
"M r. Tayor. I think there were four or five Mexicans killed. 
The CHAIRMAN. And some Americans? 
Mr. Tayror. One United States soldier, I believe. 
The Cuarrman. Others were wounded ? 
Mr. Taror. Yes, sir. 
The Cuairman. Do you know of any other raids, disturbances. 
killings? 
Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir 
The CuarrMan. In 1915 and 1916? Did you know a man by the 
name of Smith and a man by the name of Donaldson ? 
Mr. Tayror. Yes, sir. 
The CHarrMANn. You knew them when they were alive? 
Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 
The CHarrman. Did you see them dead? 
Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir: I think I did. 
The Cuatrman. Where was it? 
Mr. Tayor. It was out from San Benito, about 10 or 12 miles 
east of San Benito. 
The Cuatrman. How did you happen to see their bodies? 
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Mr. Tayor. Well, after they were killed they were—a party went 
out there to try to get those Mexicans that killed them and I was with 
that crowd. 

The CuarrMan. Did you notice the condition of their bodies? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. What was the condition? 
` Mr. Tayor. I think they had their trousers off, and it seems like 
their feet were hacked up, or something. 

The CHarrman. Their shoes off? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

The Caairman. About how many raids, more or less, occurred to 
your knowledge? 

Mr. Tayor. I don’t remember, Senator; there was a lot of them. 

The CHamrman. What were the general conditions as to peace 
and order, or violence, along the border for two years? 

Mr. Tayor. Well, it was bad; in 1915, during the raids, it was 
awful bad. lots of people left there. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you know a man by the name of de la Rosa— 
Luis de la Rosa? 

Mr. TaYLoRr. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Did you know anything about his activities dur- 
ing this time or before? 

r. Tayor. Well, I knew him before the time, I arrested him 
when I was in the ranger service, for he was supposed to be killing 
cows out there, stealing cattle. but I couldn’t get enough evidence 
for my case against him, and we had to let him go. 

The CuarrmMan. You knew of his being in these different raids, 
did you? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. | 

The CuatrmMax. Do vou know anything abont the objects of these 
raids from anv Mexican source or otherwise? Did you have any talk 
with anv of the raiders at any time? 

Mr. Taytor. No. sir: I don’t think T did. 

The Cuarruan. You did not have any talk with the Mexicans in 
that vicinity as to the objects of the raids? 

Mr. Tayor. No. sir: I didn’t—I don’t remember of any. 

The CuatrmMan. Where did the raiders go after committing depre- 
dations on this side, if you know? 

Mr. Tayor. They would go back across the river. 

The Cuairman. In to Mexico? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

The CyatrmMan. Were you rendered anv assistance in apprehend- 
ing them, or any of them, by the Mexican officials upon the other side? 

Mr. Tayor. No. sir. 

The Cuarrman. Was any obstacle thrown in your way by such off- 
cials on the other side that you know of? 

Mr. Tartor. Well, they would seem to be protected. and they were 
in with them over on the other side; they wouldn’t bother them; 
they would go right back over there. 

The Crarrman. They would not interfere with them when they 
would attempt a raid? 

Mr. Tayor. No. sir. 

The Cuairman. Nor when they had concluded a raid? 
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Mr. Tayor. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. From your general information. who did you 
understand, if any. among the Carrancista officials was responsible 
for or supporting these raids? 

Mr. Taynor. Gen. Nafarrate. 

The CHairMANn. Nafarrate, of the Carranza Mexican Army? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

The Carman. That is all, I believe, Mr. Taylor. Much obliged 
to you, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF JACOBO C. GUERRA. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized.) 

The CHarrmMan. Mr. Guerra, of what country are you a native? 

Mr. Guerra. Mexico. 

The CHairman. Mexico? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrmax. Are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir. 

The Cirarman. Naturalized citizen? 

Mr. Guerra, Naturalized citizen (producing papers). 

The Cuarman, You have your papers? What official positior. 
if any. have you held in the United States at any time! 

Mr. Gruerra. First, I was county treasurer for about eight: years. 
I think. 

The CramMax. County treasurer? 

Mr. Guerra. S SIP. 

The Cuairmax. Of what county? 

Mr. Guerra. Starr Conuty. 

The CHAIRMAN. Starr County, Tex. ? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. Any other official positions? 

Mr. Grerra. Sheriff and tax collector. 

The CuairmMan. Sheriff and tax collector of Starr County ? 

Mr. Guerra. Of Starr County. 

The CHatrman. During what years were you sheriff and tax col- 
lector: do you recall ? 

Mr. Guerra. From 1914 to 1918. 

The Cuarmax. From 1914 to 1918? 

Mr. Grerra. To December, 1918. 

The Cruamman. From 1914 to December, 1918, you were sheriff 
of Starr County ? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. During the years 1915 and 1916, particularly. 
what Mexican factions, if any, were in control of the Mexican side 
of the river from Starr County ? 

Mr. Guerra. The Carrancistas. 

The Cuarrman. The Carrancistas? Do you know anything about 
any troubles or disturbances on this side—raids, murders, or attacks— 
during your incumbency of the office of sheriff? 

Mr. Gcerra. Well, it was in 1915—I think it was; yes—there wer 
some raids that occurred bv some soldiers that came from the other 
side of the river—Carrancista soldiers—a bunch of about 16: they 
crossed at the Escaballo ranch, about 10 miles from Rio Grande city 
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The Cuairman. They were Carranza soldiers? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir; they were Carranza soldiers. 

The Cuarrman. Came over on this side? 

Mr. Guerra. Came over on this side and crossed, and amongst that 
bunch there was a lieutenant. 

The Cuarrman. Do you know his name? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir. 

The CHAarrMAN. What was it? 

Mr. Guerra. Silvestre Castillo. 

The Cuarrman. Where did they go after arriving upon this side, 
if you know? 

{r. Guerra. Well, I was notified about 1 o’clock in the morning 
by phone; I started right away to the place and I met this fellow, 
Castillo, at the ranch and he crossed his horse, saddle, and gun— 
pistol—and he told me that he had crossed; that he proposed going 
up to Rio Grande City and paying duty on that horse and saddle. 
Of course, I knew pretty well from the way that he talked that 
he was not telling the truth; I was there and I left him in charge 
of one of my deputies and went out; I went right to some of my 
neighbors there, some of the mounted inspectors, and we went 
out scouting and found some guns way out in the brush, and 

The CHarrmMan. What kind of guns were they, Mr. Guerra? 

Mr. Guerra. Winchesters. 

The Crairman. Winchesters? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir; we got three soldiers and a woman, that 
makes with the lieutenant five in all; and that woman told us— 
she was dressed as a soldier. 

The CuairMan. The woman was dressed in men’s clothing? 

Mr. Guerra. The woman was dressed in men’s clothing; yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. In a uniform? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir; man’s coat and pants. And I took her 
apart, and she told me the whole truth; she said that 12 of these 
men had gone back to Mexico; that they intended to go and rob 
the store at Saenz’s ranch. 

The CuamrManx. Was that on this side? 

Mr. Guerra. That was on this side; yes, sir. It is pretty close to 
Roma. about 3 miles from Roma, I think. I found that they 
had cut the telephone wires as soon, as they got to this side; they 
stole a mare and a hammer; they used them for cutting the wire, 
you know. 

The CuarrMan. They were cutting the wire fence? 

Mr. Guerra. Sir. 

The CuairMan. They were cutting the wire fence? 

Mr. Guerra. No, sir; telephone wires. 

The CuairMan. Telephone wires? 

Mr. Guerra. Telephone wires; yes, sir. We brought those four 
men and this woman and locked thein in jail and we used the woman 
as a witness when they were tried—turned her loose and used her 
as a witness. 

The CHarrman. You released the woman and used her as a witness 
in this trial of the men? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir; and they were sentenced to five years in- 
the pen. 
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The Cuarrman. What did the other band do, if you know, the 
other 12—did they rob the store? 

Mr. Guerra. No, sir; they did not. 

i i CHAIRMAN. Do you know where they went; did you ever 
earn 

Mr. Guerra. They went back to Mexico. 

The Cuarrman. They went back to Mexico? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Do you know anything about the store at Salineno 
being robbed ? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir; twice during the time I was sheriff. 

The CuarrMan. Twice? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMan. By whom was it robbed. do you know ? 

Mr. Guerra. By Mexican people who came over from the other 
side, came down the river to Mier—coming and going back. 

The CHarrMan. How far was it from there to where there was any 
Carranza garrison ? 

Mr. Guerra. It must be about 12 or 15 miles. 

The CHarrMan. At Mier? 

Mr. Guerra. At Mier; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Did you know Maximiano Garcia? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes. sir; I knew Maximiano Garcia very well. 

The CuHarrMan. Where is he now? 

Mr. Guerra. He is dead. 

The CuarrmMan. Was he an American citizen? 

Mr. Guerra. He was born and raised here in this country. 

The Cuairman. You say he is dead? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What was the occasion of his death, if you know! 

Mr. Gurrra. He was murdered by some people that came from the 
other side—some Mexicans that came from the other side. 

The Cuairman. Do you know the cause of his murder, why they 
murdered him? 

Mr. Guerra. They robbed him. 

The CuarrMan. They murdered him in committing the robbery! 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir. 

The CuHairMAn. What year was that? 

Mr. Guerra. That was the 3rd day of June, 1918. 

The Cuamman. Were his murderers ever apprehended ? 

Mr. Guerra. No, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Where did they go after the murder. do you 
know? 

Mr. Guerra. They went back to Mexico; and I went to’ Mexico 
and reported the murder to the Mexican civil authorities—I went 
over there myself—and to the military commander. 

The CuairMaAn. To the Mexican civil authorities and the military 
commander? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. What was done, if anything, to apprehend them! 

Mr. Guerra. They didn’t do anything. 

The CHarrMAN. Do you know anything about the killing of an 
American citizen by the name of Gonzales? . 
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Mr. Guerra. Gonzales? Yes, sir; I heard a few days ago about 
that. case. 

The CHairMAN. Where was he killed, if you know ! . 

Mr. Guerra. He was killed in Camargo, Mexico, right in front of 
the quarters, in front of the soldiers’ quarters. 

The Cuarrman. In front of the soldiers’ quarters or barracks? 

Mr. Guerra. In front of the soldiers’ quarters or barracks; yes, sir. 

The CnarrmĮmax. By whom was he killed, if vou know? 

Mr. Grerra. By a captain by the name—I don’t recollect his 
name—Cortina. 

The CHarrmMan. Cortina, of the Carranza army ? 

Mr. GUERRA. Yes, sir; of the Carranza army ? 

The CHarrmMan. Do you know why he was killed? 

Mr. Guerra. No, sir; I do not. 

The CuHarrMan. You don't know anything about the reason? 

Mr. Guerra. No, sir. 

The CyarrmMan. During your administration of the preceding 
years, 1911, and subsequent years, what was the condition in that 
same neighborhood as to peace and quiet, or violence? 

Mr. Guerra. It was pretty good, pretty pleasant always. 

The CHarrmMan. Prior, I say, before 1911. 

Mr. Guerra. Oh, before. 

The CHarrmMan. What was the condition during Diaz's régime? 

Mr. Grerra. It was very quiet. 

The CrarrMan. It was very quiet? 

Mr. (rverra. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. Since and subsequent to that time what has been 
the condition in vour county with reference to disturbances and 
violence? 

Mr. Guerra. It has been the reverse. 

The CuarrmMan,. It has been the reverse? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir. 

The CHairMan. With reference to the attempt of the officers on 
this side to enforce law and order—have you been able to secure 
assistance from the Mexican authorities on the other side? 

Mr. Guerra, No, sir; and I have tried many times. 

The CHarrMAN. You have tried many times? 

Mr. Guerra. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You have not been able to secure assistance either 
from the civil or military authorities? 

Mr. Guerra. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. All right, Mr. Guerra. Thank you very much. 


TESTIMONY OF TOM MAYFIELD—Recalled. 


(The witness was warned by the clerk of the subcommittee that 
he had been sworn and was still under oath.) 

The Cuamman. Mr. Mayfield, in the performance of your official 
duties, did you become acquainted at any time with a man by the 
name of Lawrence, calling himself Lawrence or Lorenz? 

Mr. MayFIELp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Under what circumstances? 

Mr. Mayrie.p. Well, I had the information that this man was— 
was making threatening remarks in reference to our Government, 
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and I was working on those cases, enforcing what is known as the 
Hobby loyalty act in the State of Texas, and I put a man by the 
. name of Chaney with him to secure this information, and he has 
his affidavit in his, in Chaney’s report to me. 

The Cuarrman. Had this man Lawrence been arrested? 

Mr. Mayrin. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Was he under bond or in jail? 

Mr. Mayr. He was under bond. 

The CHarrMan. You sent a man by the name of Chaney, and a 
man that you knew you could depend on? 

Mr. Mayrerin. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. To obtain information from him? 

Mr. Mayri. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Of what was Lawrence suspected? You say vou 
had heard that he was making some remarks derogatory to our 
country, concerning us? 

Mr. Mayrievp. Different people had told me at times that Law- 
rence had said that the German people had officers in Mexico train- 
ing the Mexican soldiers, and that any time that they saw fit to come 
over to the American side they, the German people, would give 
them all the help and support necessary, and blow up our pumping 
plants—destroy the pumping plants, destroy all the foodstuffs possi- 
ble; so I put Chaney with him then to secure this information, as I 
was working under instructions of Capt. Anderson at the time, and 
that was his instructions, to get two affidavits before I made a 
complaint. 

The Cuarman. This paper which you have handed the committee 
is a copy of asummary of the affidavit made by Chaney in the nature 
of a report to you? 

Mr. Mayre. Yes; that is Chaney’s report. 

The CHairMAN. As to what he learned from Lawrence? 

Mr. MayFIELp. Yes, sir. 

The CrairmMaAn. Chaney’s statement was corroborative, then, of 
what you had learned by general rumor and report concerning Law- 
rence’s statement ? 

Mr. Mayrievp. Yes, sir; and on the examining trial, why, Law- 
rence admitted to that statement, too, which the court records at 
Brownsville, of the Federal court, will show, before United States 
Commissioner Goodrich. 

The Cuamman. What became of Lawrence? 

Mr. Mayrievp. He was placed on trial and I don’t know what dis- 
position has been made of the case since. 

The Cuairman. In the examining trial he admitted that he made 
these statements here ¢ 

Mr. Mayrire.tp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. As reported to you by Chaney? 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamrman. To the effect that there were officers on the other 
side and men—he was a German citizen, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Mayrin. Yes. sir. That they had German officers. 

The CuarrMAN (reading): 

That they have men and officers on the other side training the troops. We 


ean blow up these river pumps whenever we like, because we can come ovet 
here; we won't leave here, but will join them here. We have already blown 
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up 2 bunch of ships in New York Bay. We are going to win this war. We 
Will show the God damned bone heads who we are. Gen. G. has more sense 
than all the Americans have. 

Do you know whom he meant by “ Gen. G.”; did he explain that? 

Mr. Mayr. He told me, but I didn’t—General—I don’t re- 
member now; it was some German general—he explained it on the 
examining trial, but I don’t remember it now. 

The CHarrMAN (reading) : 

You are helping out the Red Cross, but I helped them the first time they 
came around, but PI never have any more money to help thein with. And 
he said the Government was assuming the food situation; a poor institution 
for the working man at home. * * * There are not a half a million men 
going over there, for the German submarines have got at least half of them. 

Where was this man Lawrence operating? 

Mr. Mayrievp. He owned a little piece of property on what is 
known as the Alamo tract or Alamo subdivision, in Hidalgo County. 

The CHarrMan (reading): 


And he stated that thev— 
The Germans— | 
had German spies in San Juan and McAllen, Tex. 


Mr. Mayr. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. And all over the country? 
Mr. MayFieELp. Yes, sir. 
The Cuarrman. And he made this corroborating statement? 
l Mr: Mayr. Yes, sir; to Capt. Stevens, and also to Judge Good- 
rich. 
The CHamman. He was living near the border—— 
Mr. Mayr. Yes, sir; within 8 miles of the border. 
The CHarrMAN (continuing). Where he could come in contact with 
the Mexican bandits and others? 
Mr. Mayri. Yes, sir. 
The CuarrmMan,. That is all. Thank you. 
The committee will now go into executive session, and after the 
executive session is over, the committee will be in recess until to- 
morrow until half past 10. 
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SATURDAY, JANUARY 24, 1920. 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON Forties RELATIONS, 
UNITED STATES SENATE. 


The sub-ommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman at 
2.30 o'clock p. m., in the pink room of the Gunter Hotel, in San 
Antonio, Tex., Senator A. B. Fall presiding. 

Present: Senators Fall (chairman), Smith: and Dan M. Jackson, 
Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 

The CuHarrMayx. The committee have no other witnesses to ex- 
amine, I believe, but I think that possibly there is some gentleman 
who desires to make a statement before the committee, and who has 
so notified the secretary or special agent for the committee. and we 
would be glad to hear him now. l 

Mr. Jackson. Gentlemen. is there anybody who desires to make a 
statement before the committee? 


TESTIMONY OF JAMES W. SULLIVAN. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq.. clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The CHarrman. If you desire to make a statement. vou can make 
it provided it is pertinent. You understand, Mr. Sullivan, what this 
committee is doing. and under what instructions it is acting. do vou? 

Mr. Sutnivan. No: I do not. Senator—vou are Senator Fall? 

The CrrarrManx. Yes, sir: and this is Senator Smith. 

Mr. Sutuivay. No: I couldn’t. say I exactly know the instructions 
the committee have got at all. All I know is through the news- 
papers. I know this committee are here for the purpose of holding 
an investigation to find, out as T understand, conditions in Mexico: 
and after a number of days going over the matter. I thought, as I 
Was a property holder in Mexico and have lived there for a long 
number of years, something over 20 vears, and knew the country 
pretty well, that I wrote here to the House Rules Committee in Au- 
gust. I believe it was, a letter in regard to my views on the situation 
down there, and I thought. I would come to express those view to 
this committee. 

The CuairMan. Well, the committce will be very glad to hear any 
views, and your views as to what particular point. 

Mr. Sutzivan. Well, in regard to—did Mr. Hanson give you the 
article ? 

The Cuarrman. Yes: I have it here, a copy of the ‘San Antonio 
Light of August 17. 1919, containing an article or referring to and 
embracing, I believe, a letter from you directed to the House Com- 
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mittee on Rules with reference to Mexican matters, headed, it says, 
* Certain interests seek intervention,” and I believe this contains 
your 

Mr. Suutivan. Yes, sir. Well, the—— 

The Cuairman. Now, if you have any information upon any facts 
showing that any interests in the United States are seeking interven- 
tion—you referred to armed intervention, war with Mexico—if you 
have any statement to make concerning that, based upon the facts 
within your knowledge, we would be glad to hear you, and of course 
there may be 1 or 10,000,000 theories about Mexican matters. We 
would not have time to hear the theories, but anything based upon 
facts we would be glad to hear you. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. ‘That is exactly the idea. In my communication it 
locked as though that time intervention was a very serious matter; 
things were at a white heat. 

The CHairMan. What is your conception of intervention ? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I thought we were going to have armed interven- 
tion in Mexico, and my object was to avert, if possible, armed inter- 
vention. I realize, which we all do, that there has been a great many 
atrocities committed during the revolution in Mexico, and I realize, 
furthermore, that the people in this country, and there as well, of the 
better class and those who understood could not help but sympathiz 
with whoever were unfortunate enough to meet with those calamitie 
They were horrible things, and I believe the Mexican people them- 
selves are very sorry to see such things ever take place. And I 
thought going down the line over the matter, as these things were 
beginning to grow very rapidly, intervention looked for a while 
as though it was going to take place, that there was another remedy 
which possibly could be adopted for the welfare of Mexico and the 
foreigners and Americans and all those who had interests in the 
country; that there was another method that could be pursued to 
fetch about peace down there instead of armed intervention, because 
it looked to me, from my experience, that the Mexican people are 
proud people and are very resentful of anything that would in any 
way jeopardize their sovereignty. 

Now, I thought if we could overcome the enormous expense, ete. 
which wonld be coupled with it by giving the present administration 
of Mexico—and I wish to state specifically I have no friendship 
whatever with any government in Mexico or any of their people s 
far as Mr. Carranza is concerned; I have never met the man, I dont 
believe there is a man in the Carranza Government to-day I know 
personally. When the first trouble broke out I was very much in 
favor of the Diaz people. I want tọ see peace. I knew what the 
results would be, because Madero was a friend of mine; I used to 
buy his cotton seed in former years. I regretted to see that step 
taken at that time. I was for anything to keep things harmonized 
and keep Diaz’s administration in office was my theory. It looks to 
me—I am not thoroughly posted in these things, I am taking it from 
a humanitarian point of view. As it looked to me afterwards, when 
Huerta was turned down by our Government, De la Barra was alw 
eliminated from the field, Carranza was put in office, and it is gen- 
erally understood by we people of the United States that he was sus- 
tained by President Wilson, he was established. as the established 
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Government of Mexico, and I believe upon that theory, if such was 
the case, that the Government in all due justice should be given a 
fair chance. I believe the man should have been given a fair, chance, 
in my argument there with the house rules committee, if they 
needed financial assistance in Mexico, that we authorize the stated 
Government as it is to-day, should have been given that assistance 
to the extent of allowing them to reestablish their railroads and 
their military forces in to fetch about peace, which is two of the 
essential things in any country, which 1s necessary to fetch about 
peace. You must have railroads and you must have military force 
to do so. I thought Carranza would be able to do that along them 
lines if he was given the necessary moral and financial aid from this 
country, as it was our next door neighbor, and as we had loaned mil- 
lions of money and billions of money to foreign European countries 
that are far away. It seemed to me the great rich country she is, 
her assets, her wonderful natural resources. there would be no chance 
whatever as I could see of running a risk in lending money. I 
thought Mexico was a nation that was able to settle an enormous 
debt. I also laid stress upon the matter that I thought that it looked 
to me from what I could find from the daily newspapers, which was 
a great deal of my source of information in regard to certain things, 
in regard to ammunition runners, the smugglers of ammunition, and 
the supplying of the discontented factions from this side with all of 
the necessary and sinews of war to carry on all these revolutions 
and banditry that was going on down there, and harrassing the 
stated Government. That is the principal contention, Senator, which 
T have been taking. Now, whether I am right, I do not know. 

The CHarrman. Well, now, upon what information, in your posi- 
tion, do you base your statements, for instance, as to furnishing arms 
and munitions and supplies necessary to the revolutionists against 
the stated Government ? 

Mr. Scitnivan. Through the public press, principally, and through 
the observation which I had through the public press. 

The CHairman. You did not endeavor to ascertain officially ? 

Mr. Surva. No, sir; I did not. 

The CHarrman. Now, can vou recall, Mr. Sullivan. any statement, 
any particular statement with reference to our furnishing or allowing 
to be furnished, supplies and arms and ammunition to the revolu- 
tionists ¢ 

Mr. Sutiivan. Well, I couldn’t say that I know of any particular 
statement outside of what I would see from day to day. or more or 
less. through the different weeks I have stated, in the San Antonio 
public press, Senator. 

The CuHarrMan,. Including approximately what dates? 

Mr. Sututvan. Well, that would be along about, oh, that would be 
ever since the time of the Madero revolution up to a short time ago; 
I have noticed in the last few months—five or six months, maybe—I 
might say that there seems to be somewhat of an energetic move by 
the Department of Justice in this country, or some of the departments 
of the Government, in regard to those classes of disorderly gun-run- 
ners, and so on. There seems to be a more energetic accord to what 
the press will say to the action taken in running down and putting 
an end to that class of traffic which I am very glad to see. 
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Senator Smiru. Do you know of any specific instance where the 
United States Government has permitted or encouraged the furnish- 
ing of arms to any rebellion against the Carranza Government ? 

r. SULLIVAN. No; I can’t say that I know of the Government. 

Senator Smitru. Do you know of any specific instance, then, where 
the Government is at fault in the matters of which you complain? 

Mr. Suuuivan. No, sir; not the Government. It is only through 
the smugglers, vou know, and through those underhanded methods 
of getting stuff across the border. 

Senator Smiru. How long have you lived in Mexico? 

Mr. Sutuivan. About 20 years, 1888 up until the forepart of 1910. 

Senator Smiru. Whereabouts? 

Mr. Suuuivan. I lived in Gomez Palacio, State of Durango, about 
15 years, and then in Torreon, Coahuila, about 5 vears. 

Senator Smrru. What first took you to Mexico? 

Mr. Scutuivan. I went there in the interests of the cotton seed oil 
mills and soap fatcories, that 1s the line I have been in in Mexico ex- 
clusively, altogether. 

Senator Smiru. Ever since? . 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, sir. When I moved out of there—-I have been 
out for some few years, but I made a little money, like some of them 
did, because the field was ripe, you know, the field was new in suprly. 
and being an expert on those lines myself, the people that I was con- 
nected with, Mr. Belden of Monterrey, and the Terrazas, of Chihua- 
hua City—Mr. Belden of Monterrey, and the Terrazas people of 
Chihuahua—so I made a little money, and I invested down there in 
properties, like a great many people, a part of my savings. ete.. and 
they are there to-day. and I feel the effects very much, as well as 
other people. notwithstanding my great desire was to see if we could 
not do something to give the present people an opportunity to re- 
establish peace. 

Senator SMITH. I understand you had property there and that vou 
desired, like everybody else in any country, having an interest in it 
either financially or a moral, psvcological interest. that vou wanted 
peace in the country? 

Mr. Sunsivan. That is, of course, what all law-abiding citizens 
naturally should want. : 

Senator SMITH. You naturally feel that. And your property is 
still there? 

Mr. Suuiivan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. What is it? 

Mr. Sutnivan. It is real estate. 

Senator Smitu. Is it city or country? 

Mr. Sunnivan. City property at the present time. I have had some 
properties, had stock in some of the companies, I had some stock in an 
oil company but I disposed of that vears ago. 

Senator Smitn. Why did vou leave Mexico? 

Mr. Scinivan. I was getting up in years, and I had a family of 
small children on my hands, and I thought San Antonio was a good 
pa to take them. I was manager of the Lowe Union Works, in 

urango, and superintendent 15 years of another works in Gomez. 
1 moved here for the purpose of educating my children. I looked 
upon it in as bright a light as I could, wanted it fair and square, and 
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I would like to see, as I stated, my idea was, after Mr. Wilson, as I 
understood it, had recognized the Carranza government, I believe in 
giving him a chance to do what they could in order to reestablish 
peace in Mexico. I think that Carranza, personally 
_ Senator Smiru. I think we all coincide with you in that. 

Mr. Suuuivan. I think Carranza, personally, is a man of undoubted 
patriotic character; of a high ideal. 

Senator Smitu. You do not know him personally ? 

Mr. Sctzivan. You will understand that—— 

Senator Smirn. Then you do not know him personally ? 

Mr. Sutuivanx. Only to see him; I have never spoken to him. 

Senator Smirn. Your opinion of Mr. Carranza’s character is not a 
matter for the committee to take much note of. | 
5 The Cnyarirman. I, as one of the members, would be very glad to 
. have it. 

Senator SMITH. You will pardon me. mine was merely to get an 
insight into your relations there, and how long you had been there, 
and the purpose of your leaving, and I intruded on my colleague’s 
examination for the purpose of gratifying my own curiosity in that 
particular. 

The Cuairman. And your colleague is under obligations to you. 

Mr. Suuuivan. I desire to state, Mr. Fall, I have known of Mr. 
Fall for a great number of years, in Mexico, İ knew his brother Phil, 
a very fine boy in those days, I have not seen‘him for a long number 
of years, he was a very good friend of mine in Chihuahua, I have 
not seen him for a great many years, I have some very pleasant 
recollections of him, however. 

The CuHarrman. Mr. Sullivan, this committee of course proceeds 
upon the theory that every man who appears before it, is either under 
subpoena, or voluntarily, and we are glad to have all who may help 
us in our investigation, particularly when we proceed upon the 
theory that every man is in perfect good faith, and in the questions 
which may be propounded to vou—which already have been pro- 
pounded and hich may be propounded to you, we are proceeding 
upon the good faith and upon the assumption that you are in per- 
fectly good faith. 

Mr. Sciiivan. I hope to be; yes, sir. 

The CHairmayn. At times it may appear that the committee is 
rather resentful of some intimations that the committee may not be 
proceeding in good faith. Now, you do not know then that upon 
the declination, the official declination of President Wilson to recog- 
nize the Huerta government, that he issued a proclamation prohibit- 
ing the exportation of arms and ammunition to that government $f 

Mr. Suuiivan. I have read, Senator, on, I think, several times 
where there has been orders issued by some of the departments of 
the Government, I don’t know whether it was Mr. Wilson or not, 
where the prohibition of the importation of arms to Mexico had been 
prohibited. 

The Cirarrman. I mean to Huerta? 

Mr. Scuyivan. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. The Huerta government? 

Mr. Sutiivan. No, sir. 
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The CHarirman. Do you know at that time, that by the same 
proclamation and orders issued to the military and other authori- 
ties that this Government allowed arms and ammunition to go acros 
the border to Carranza and his revolutionary forces? 

Mr. SurLıvaxn. Well; I could not just exactly say, but I am under 
the impression they did allow them to go across. 

The Crairman. Now, have you ever heard of any order allowing 
arms and ammunition to go to Mexico since October 19, 1915? 

Mr. Suuyivan. Well; since October, 1915, that is a different goy- 
ernment. 

The Cuarrman. That was, this date Mr. Carranza was notified he 
would likely be recognized by this Government as the de facto chief 
of Mexico. 

Mr. Sutuivan. No; I couldn’t say—that is, as coming from the 
Government I couldn't SAY. 

The Cuairmax. Now, it is not my purpose to go into details, but 
I may inform vou that. it is a matter of record which vou can easily 
ascertain from the offices here, the collector of the port, and Army 
Intelligence, and others here in San Antonio, that the policy of this 
Government generally, until very recently, has been to allow Mr. 
Carranza, at least from time to time, to secure arms and munition: 
and supplies. necessary supplies, from across the border, from this 
country, but has universally and absolutely deprived any one else in 
Mexico of such facilities; that the Government has in fact assisted 
up until recent date Mr. Carranza in securing arms and munitions 
and necessary supplies, and has prohibited the exportation of arms 
and ammunition or necessary supplies to any one in revolution 
against Mr. Carranza. | 

“Mr. Suuuivan. The Government has done that? 

The CrrairMan. Yes, sir; that is a matter of public record you can 
ascertain from the Army officials, intelligence department, the cus- 
toms officers, collector of port, and other officials. 

Mr. Sciuivan. Of course, that wasn’t my contention, Senator. Tle 
idea was this: As T say, there was a great deal of lawlessness on both 
sides among the irresponsible classes on both sides of the river. 
traflicing in ammunition and supplies of that sort. My idea wa: 
that the Government ought to use more vigilance, more strenuous 
laws, even though it w ould cause possibly a ‘str ugele. 

The Cnammax. Do you know what military forces the Govern- 
ment of the United States has maintained along this border now for 
vears, and is maintaining at present f 

Mr. Sunnivan. I couldn’t say, Senator. I know at the present 
moment it has considerable; to what extent I don’t know, but. at the 
present moment it is considerable. A few vears ago, though, I dont 
think it was very strong. 

The Cuammax. Do vou know what instructions the military 
authorities and the military forces along this border have had from 
this Government with reference to the exportation of arms and mu- 
nitions? 

Mr. Serivas. No: I am not posted on that. 

The Cuairmax. Have you any idea what the cost has been, the 
approximate cost of the maintenance of the military forces along 
this border, to this Government ? 
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Mr. Sciyivan. I presume it is very heavy. : 

The CHAIRMAN, What would be your guess about the amount? 

Mr. Sciuivan. Well, I presume ıt would be, along the border, it 
would be probably a couple of million dollars a year. 

The CuHarrman. And that in, say, five years, $2,000,000 a year, 
would amount to about $10,000,000. 

Mr. Suuyivan. Yes, sir; it would. 

The CrarrmMan. Would you be surprised if you were informed 
now that from as accurate sources as we have been able to reach, 
I mean governmental records, that the cost has been $1,500,000,000 
to the taxpayers of the United States? 

Mr. Scutiivan. To maintain the force on the frontier? 

The CHaiRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Scuuivan. In 10 years, did vou say? 

The Cuarrman. During the revolution, since we first placed the 
forces here. 

Mr. SorLivax. How much was that? 

The CuarrmMan. One billion and a half, approximately $1,500.000,- 
000, which the people. the taxpayers, of the United States had to 

AV. 
i Mr. Sciuivan. Well, that is a pretty good sum. 

The Crairman. Now. provided the purpose was largely, in addi- 
tion to protecting our citizens from raids across the border, was 
largely to prohibit the very things which you have referred to— 
that is. aid and assistance going to the revolutionary forces in 
Mexico—if that was the purpose, would you not consider that 
rather a substantial contribution by Mr. Wilson to the Carranza 
government? 

Mr. Sutnivan. Well, that would be. in that hght, it would be a 
very strong effort indeed to overcome the troubles. 

The CHatrman. Now. Mr. Sullivan, I think that I stated to you 
that vou can ascertain these facts from the records and from the 
Þorder. I think possibly Gen. Dickman and Gen. Howard at El 
Paso might give you some information. I have reason to think that 
they would not hesitate to give vou any reasonable information 
along those lines. and that the collector of the port here, and other 
officials, would be glad to give vou information which would pos- 
~iblyv correct some of the impressions under which you were laboring 
when you wrote this letter. 

Mr. Sciiivan. Of course, as I say, the idea of mine was to elimi- 
nate those troubles, if there was some legitimate way to do it, be- 
-ause I believed that the Mexican people themselves. as I stated, are 
ı proud people. and that they would resent any move, you know. 

- The CuatrmMan. What is your idea about the American people, 
lo you think thev have any pride? : 

Mr. Scuutvan. They generally always had quite a lot of pride. 
[ mean—I was figuring on. as I stated in my article, about the in- 
ervention, that the San Diego raids down here and those border 
‘aids, I believe. was along about the time our soldiers went into 
\fexico at Vera Cruz. and I believe the people in that country at 
he time were strongly of the impression that their country was 
roing to be grabbed from them; they naturally flew to pieces and 
hought possibly that the aid of a lot of ambitious malcontents 
elped to urge them along. 
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The CiairMan, Let us see whether your opinion is corre.t. Do 
you remember the date of the landing at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Scruvax. No; I don’t, Sefator, just exactly. I can't sav 
I do remember the date; I never kept much track of dates of things. 

The CHarrMan. Would vou be surprised to know that it was ap- 
proximately a year before the first raids or before the plan of 
San Diego was mentioned ? 

Mr. Sutyivan. That our soldiers went to Vera Cruz? 

The CuHairMan, Yes. 

Mr. Suuuivan. I thought it was along about that time. 

The CuarrmMan. You were writing in August about the condi- 
tions, the constant improvement of conditions in Mexico, and yon 
learned of Mexico largely around Torreon, your experience there? 

Mr. Suuivan. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. What was your information as to the general 
conditions in and around Torreon and the district north of Torreon 
and accessible to Torreon by the railroad at that time and a few 
months prior thereto, as to law and order and as to improvements 
in conditions ? 

Mr. Sunnivan. Prior to— 

The CHarrMan. Before vour letter here in August? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Oh, I see, in August, well along about that time. 
that would be the last of August, conditions in that laguna coun- 
try, from all the sources of information I could find through our 
daily press of here and persons I saw coming out of Mexico, some 
of my American friends, things were picking up rapidly, and the 
dependency seemed to be among the best people that conditions 
were readjusting themselves very rapidly; in fact, they were anx- 
ious to see them readjusted; people were more than anxious: it 
was on their minds to help them along, to see that the readjust- 
ments were made, that was along the latter part of July, and there 
was some, a couple of my friends were up here; Mr. Fletcher, from 
Torreon; he is in Torreon now in the lamber business, I believe, 
and he spoke of things picking up very well. 

The Cuarrman. And it was upon such information that you xo 
stated in your letter to the House committee ? 

Mr. SuLuiIvANn. Yes, sir. 

The CyHarrMan. Do you know, or did you know at that time. the 
American consul at Torreon? 

Mr. Sutuivan. No; I don’t know him, Senator. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you know the acting consul, consular agent 
at Torreon in the absence of the American consul ? 

Mr. Sutuivanx. The only one there that was important—that was 
George Carruthers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes; he was consular agent prior to the Madere 
régime. 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairmayn. Did you know Mr. Lathrop, the American vice 
consul ? l 

Mr. ScrLIvaN. No, sir; I didnt know him. 

The Cuatrman. Do you know it was the custom of the Federal 
agents of the American Government in Mexico to report directly to 
the State Department at regular periods as to the conditions in their 
district ? 
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Mr. Sciuivan. Well, I presume it is. 

The CHarrman. Now, Mr. Sullivan, here is the point: You have 
given your impression upon the information coming to you and you 
have sent it directly to the committee of the House, in Congress— 
the Rules Committee—which at that time was conducting certain 
hearings. Now, suppose that the departments of the Government 
and the House committee had information officially that led them 
to believe that the statements you made were possibly, of course, 
made in good faith, but were possibly made without understanding 
exactly the circumstances, then you would not criticize the House 
committee for not inviting you before them ? 

Mr. Sutiivan. No; naturally I couldn't. 

The CHarrman. Now, I want to call your attention to the report 
from Mr. Lathrop, the American vice consul at Torreon, Coahuila, 
Mexico, of June 23, 1919, from the American consulate, made to 
the honorable the Secretary of State, Washington, D. C., who, as 
you know, is Mr. Lansing, speaking of the political conditions in 
the Torreon district. As I say, we presume the good faith of every- 
one coming before the committee and certainly we presume good 
faith of the American officials—naturally that seems to be in the 
minds of some people a very violent presumption—this committee 
still has the temerity to engage in it. I am only going to call your 
attention to some of the portions of this letter, and some others I 
am not; ordinarily I would riot make public the report at all. 


In the northern part of the State of Zacatecas— 
Mr. Lathrop reports— 


there is only two American properties of note. One a mining property at 
Chalehihuites and the other a large ranch of the Continental Mexican Rubber 
Co., located at Cedros. Both of these properties have been raided several times 
within this year and the latter company has repeatedly requested that the 
Mexican Government afford at least a degree of protection. So far only 
many unfulfilled promises have been made. The topography of this State is 
very much like that of Durango. The banditti in this State have been very 
nective recently, they having approached to about 40 miles south of Torreon, 
where they have succeeded in cutting the railroad line between here and 
Mexico City twice within the month. 

The consulate does not consider that Torreon is in any immediate danger; 
and even in the case of an attack it believes that the Americans could be 
easily transported to points of safety, owing to the many lines of transportation 
that concentrate at this point. The great danger in Torreon is that any Ameri- 
ean venturing on the streets at night is subjected to the worst of insults and 
possible physical harm at the hands of any armed Mexican made bold by a 
good charge of “tequila.” With reference to conditions in Torreon, reference 
is respectfully made to dispatch No. 85, dated April 27, from this office. and 
as a result of the Juarez incident it must be said that conditions have been 
aggravated. 

A résumé may be stated in a few words: That the conditions under whieh 
Americans are laboring in this consular district are worse than they have been 
since 1915. The position held by American women at present in this district 
is respectfully recommended to the department’s most earnest consideration. 

The average Carrancista, from the grade of major general down, is extremely 
ignorant and probably more than 95 per cent of the present army are illiterate; 
and this ignorance is more than equaled by their proverbial cowardice, whieh 
is, perhaps, unequaled in the world. This is perhaps better proven by the con- 
sistency with which they avoid danger. No Carrancista officer ever thinks of 
wearing his uniform when traveling, except upon a military train. The present 
Government claims to have 21,000 men in the State of Chihuahua at present, a 
greater part of which are to be used against Villa, and the greatest proof of 
their cowardice is the fact that Villa is still alive and very active and his 
consistent successes at each and every point at which he strikes. The con- 
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gulate has had exceptional opportunity to observe the troop movements nerth 
since the revival of Villa’s activity in the north, and this coupled with other 
sources of information would tend to show that there are ut present only 
about 9.000 men bearing arms. These forces are composed of very oll men 
and very young boys and are very low in morale. They are not serving in the 
army from any act of patriotism, but only because their laziness and ignorance 
bars them from any other line of endeavor in whieh they might earn an 
existence. This all points to the fact that no matter what guard may be 
stationed at any point it would not afford any commensurate degree of safety 
for Americans that might be resident at that point. 

I have the honor to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
Ep LATHROP. 
American Vice Consul in Charae. 

Now, you had no idea that the Government of the United States 
was receiving such official reports as this when you wrote this letter 
to the committee, had you? 

Mr. Suuuivan. No, sir; I didn’t have any idea of that, Senator. 
It was only written from this which I got from those that were 
coming out, some of my friends that were there in business. 

The CuHarrMan, And they are still there? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes; they are still there. 

The CuHairMan. And you find every American who comes out of 
Mexico, who is doing business in Mexico, is inclined either to sup- 
press the facts, or to put as good face upon it as possible, isnt that 
your experience? 

Mr. Suuuivan. Of course, naturally a man would want to. 

The CuarrMan. I hope the committee have not jeopardized the 
safety of the acting consul, as the safety of one who has recently 
been jeopardized in Mexico, by giving his official report to the com- 
mittee. Matters are being possibly expressed on the one hand by the 
committee and other matters may be exaggerated before the commit- 
tee; that is our only excuse. Now, Mr. Sullivan, you don’t—with 
reference to de la Barra, you stated that Huerta had been eliminated 
and de la Barra also eliminated. You don’t mean to say that the 
. Government of the United States had anything to do with the elimi- 
nation of de la Barra? 

Mr. Sutuivan. No. 

The CuarrmMan. Nor aid in the revolution? 

Mr. Sutuivan. No, sir. : 

The CuHairMAN. He simply by common consent of Madero and his 
associates and the other Mexicans, was president ad interim, from the 
abdication of Diaz until the subsequent election and inauguration of 
Madero? 

Mr. Suututvan. Of Madero; yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Now, then, in view of what has been stated to 
you here, and of your own statements, did you not think that this 
Government has given Mr. Carranza a fair chance in Mexico? 

Mr. Sutiivan. Well, Senator, you know I would not be in a posi- 
tion to say that right now, I want to be fair about it. 

The Cuairman. And positive, of course? 

Mr. Suuuivan. And positive. All my desires in the world was 
that the stated government as it exists to-day would be given every 
facility to make good. If they could not make good, then it was 
time to take action in order to overcome every other trouble and 
every other delusion—if there was any possibility to get things 
readjusted. 
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The CHarrman. Now, you have said that in pou judgment Mr. 
Carranza was a patriotic man and was a man of high ideals? 

Mr. Sutzivan. From all that I ever saw through the papers in 
regard to his utterances, a man of his age and a man of his experience, 
and what I have seen, certain statements he made, or written or said 
in the newspapers, led me to believe Mr. Carranza was a man of a 
serious nature; a man, I beheved—I thought at the time he was a 
man you could approach if you had a case, if you were unjustly 
treated, he was a man who would give you every fair consideration. 

The CuHarrman. Well, do you not think that that character of 
man would feel some degree of gratitude to the country which had 
through its expenditure of blood, and at Vera Cruz, through its 
expenditure of millions of dollars, through its expenditure of a bil- 
ilon and a half in first getting him in and recognizing him in the 
office he held as President, then keeping him there at an enormous 
expense to themselves, do you not think a man of the character whom 
vou mentioned would have some little feeling of gratitude to the 
people of this country, or at least, to the President of this country? 

Mr. Sciuivan. Naturally, I should think so. 

The CuHairman. What would you think if you knew that that man 
was now and had been persistently engaged in the effort in his own 
country, and particularly throughout other Latin-American coun- 
tries, persistently engaged in an effort to make those people look 
with contempt upon the President of the United States, the man 
who placed him in office? 

Mr. Sutiivan. It doesn’t hardly look reasonable. 

The CHarrMan. Will you accept Mr. Carranza’s denial that he 
had been engaged in such efforts. in the face of the statements of 
this committee that they have official, accurate, photostatic, photo- 
graphic copies and originals of Mr. Carranza’s letters to that effect? 

"a SULLIVAN. Well, recognized by Mr. Carranza, you say, him- 
se 

The CHairman. No, sir; I say. if he denied that we had such evi- 
dence, will you accept his denial rather than the statement of this 
committee that they have in their possession, and the departments 
of this Government have in their possession, such evidence as I 
have stated ? 

Mr. Sutrivan. Well, T hardly know how to proceed upon that; 
that is a kind of a complicated question with me. 

The CHarrMan. Well, that has been a matter of publicity. also, 
Mr. Sullivan; for example, one of the Mexico City daily papers has 
within the last 30 days called upon Mr. Carranza to make denials 
of the authenticity of a letter which I am going to read to you, which 
is one of the letters along the line that I have discussed with you. 

Mr. Svtuivan. Yes, sir. 

The Cxatrman. In so far as this committee is informed, Mr. Ber- 
langa shrugged his shoulders, and the question was then propounded 
by the paper directly to Miss Hermila Galindo, to know whether the 
letter I am going to read to you was authentic. [Reading:] 


Mexico, D. F., June 29, 1919. 


Miss HERMILA GALINDO, 
Ignacio Ramirez Street, No. 6, City. 
ESTEEMED YoUNG Lapy: It is necessary that your book, The Carranza Doc- 
trine, be finished in a short time, since I desire that you immediately proceed 
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to write a second part of it, for which purpose I shall shortly send you a Blue 
hook, which we are about to publish, and which will serve to justify the atti- 
tude of my Government in its systematic hostility toward foreign speculators, 
especially Americans and English. 

Do not forget my injunction to describe in lively colors the tortuosity of 
the American policy with relation to our country, causing the figure of Wilson 
to stand well out as the director of that policy. I also enjoin you to be very 
careful about the corrections whieh I have made in the original Cuiaanusecript) 
which you brought me. 

I salute you affectionately, 

V. CARRANZA. 

Do you not think that is an evidence of the proper meaning or 
feeling from Mr. Carranza to Mr. Wilson? 

Mr. Struivan. It doesn’t hardly seem possible that Carranza would 
be so indiscreet. 

The Cuarrmax. Then you would only criticize him for his indis- 
cretion and not for the sentiment he uses? 

Mr. SvurLvan. It looks to me impossible for him to be so indis- 
creet, for him to write an article of that kind, in view of the fact 
that he would be writing ìt against a power like ourselves: it would 
only be a breakfast for our country; vou see, of course, Mexico is 
only a child; it wouldn't be a baby. 

he CHarrmaN. Then vou think there might be some reasonable 
doubt as to the authenticity ? 

Mr. Suurtivan. I wouldn't want to state on that. 

The CuarrmMan. I may say to vou, sir, positively, from my own 
information, that the President of the United States has no doubt of 
the authenticity of the letter—he has received it—he knows it. I 
um not going to call your attention at this time to other letters along 
the line, but I may say to you, sir, that this blue book which Mr. 
Carranza refers to, is ın the possession of the committee, although 
when transmitting it to Miss Galindo he states it must not go out of 
her hands, and it is only for very private circulation. That blue book 
was for anti-American doctrines in so far as to justify his action in 
all matters, and showing he is the one man in Latin America who 
stands against the United States Government and dares to offer them 
only affronteries of every character between this Government and 
his Government. He has successfully pulled the wool over the eves 
of the Mexicans. That is the general purpose of it. I may say to 
you, sir, that this letter is only one of a series, ‘the authenticity of 
which you, nor no other man could doubt at all, if you are an 
American; you would be simply taking the bare word of the writer. 
of the letter, or those receiving it, as against the absolute, uncontrv- 
vertible record facts. 

You left Mexico at the time of the outbreak of the Madero 
troubles? 

Mr. Sutnivan. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. You took out what money you could get, sold 
your stocks and what property you could, and left your real estate 
and came out? 

Mr. Scran. In fact, I left most of it down there. I have got 
ny home here in San Antonio. 

The CuHairmayn. You left your real estate? 

_ Mr. Suturivan. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrMan. You state you made money there, and sold your 

stocks and other property, sold all but your real estate? 
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Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Yon left that there? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. You came out with the balance? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, sir. | 

The Cuarrman. You haven’t returned to live there since that? 

Mr. Scutuivan. No, sir. 

The CuHarrman. Do you know the Mexican Consul here? 

Mr. Scuimvan. I called on him in July or August at the time I 
wrote this thing, to ask him for certain information in regard to it. 

The Cuarrman. You haven't seen him since? | 

Mr. Suuiivan. I saw him a few days ago, I called on him again. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just a very few days ago? 

Mr. Suuuivan. Yes, sir. 

The CHairmax. Did you have a conversation with him at that 
time with reference to what this committee was doing? 

Mr. Suiuivan. No, sir. 

The Cuairman. Didn't mention the committee, or the effect of the 
commnittee’s work? 

Mr. Sutrivan. No, sir. 

The CuHatrMax. Did he mention to you at that time his impres- 
sion that this committee was attempting to suppress facts with refer- 
ence to Mexico in its investigation ! 

Mr. Scuuivan. No, sir; he didn’t, Senator; he never even men- 
tioned the committee. When I called on him some days ago it was 
in connection with this earthquake in Vera Cruz, oh, several days 
after the earthquake took place. There didn’t seem to be any action, 
and I thought it was a sort of a humane act to make contributions 
to those more unfortunate down there, and I called upon him and 
asked him what his opinion was, and he said it was all right, and he 
said in his official capacity he couldn’t take any action. 

The CHarrMan. You had then no conversation with him in which 
either you or he or any of his employees or anyone else in the presence 
of the two of you mentioned or discussed the fact that the am An- 
tonio Express, and the San Antonio Light, or the San Antonio 
papers here might be interested in their publication of news by the 
activities of this committee in any way? 

Mr. Suuyivan. No, sir; never mentioned anything like that what- 
ever at all. 

` The CHairman. Now, vou say that Mexico, in your judgment, 

could repay the United States any amount of money, reasonable 
amount, which we might advance to Mexico for her financial recu- 
peration ? 

Mr. Suuuivan. In this way. I say that under the—through the 
constituted government of that country, and through the federal 
rights, through their federal mineral rights, as per their constitution, 
I understand the old constitution and the new—they could give a 
guarantee for the redemption of the money they would borrow. 

The CuarrMan. Yes, sir; about how much guarantee do you think 
they could give? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Well, it would all depend, of course, upon the natu- 
ral resources of the country, just as you might—— 

The CuarrMan. You must have, in view of this statement, you 
must have some idea of the national debt which Mexico could assume 
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and upon which it could pay interest, and for the final repayment of 
which it could use a sinking fund out of which it could be paid. 

Mr. Suyiivan. It possibly could, but other than what I would 
figure—I was under the impression that $500,000,000 would be amply 
sufficient to cover the requirements to do the work that could be done, 
if it was done. 

The CuHatrman. Do you think that would be about the amount 
Mexico could reasonably assume and pay? 

Mr. Souvan. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrmMan. Do you happen to know what the present externa! 
debt of Mexico is? 

Mr. Sutuivan. No; I couldn’t say; I think it is about five or six 
hundred millions, maybe seven hundred millions. 

The Cuarrman. Then, she is about up to her limit, isn’t she, with- 
out five hundred millions additional ? 

Mr. Suturvan. I am figuring upon the natural resources over and 
above that, what the rndemnities would be to persons 

The CHarrMan. I am not referring to indemnities at all; I have 
not mentioned indemnities. 

Mr. Scuuivan. Oh, I thought vou were referring to that; that is 
what I was determining my estimate on—was about five hundred 
millions over her present obligations, 

The CHarrman. Five hundred millions in addition? 

Mr. Surua. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. Then, you would say, in your judgment, Mexico 
could assume and discharge an indebtedness of over a billion dollars? 

Mr. Soran. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. You haven’t read the hearings before this com- 
mittee, have you, as they have been printed and sent out? 

Mr. Suuuivan. No, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. You have never had your attention called to the 
testimony of Mr. Lill, who was the financial expert. testifying that 
he went to Mexico and audited the books and established a system 
of auditing which has been in force up to a short time since—went 
there from the United States for that purpose? 

Mr. Sutxivan. For the Government there? 

The CHarrRMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Suxtuivan. No, sir; I have not. I did see a short time ago— 
about a week or 10 days ago I saw in the evening paper here, I 
believe, there was some auditor sent from Washington. or some place 
in the country, was down in Mexico. 

The CHarrmMan. You didn’t read his testimony ? 

Mr. Soran. I didn’t read it. 

The Cuarrman. You might secure it easily enough by writing to 
Washington, a copy of all of these hearings. including a copy of Mr. 
Lill’s testimony upon that subject. 

Mr. Sctrivan. Who could I get that from? 

The CHAIRMAN. By sending to my office at Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Sutzivan. No; the only thing was I say, was simply to try to 
give everybody a square deal, those who have suffered and every body 
else. l 

The CHAIRMAN. Presuming, of course, as we do, that your statement 
is entirely correct, upon what do you found, upon what information 
do you found your assertion, as contained in this letter, of certain 
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special interests in the United States seeking to bring about armed 
intervention and war with Mexico? 

Mr. Svtuivan. That was from the general talk among what you 
hear on the street, from Mexicans and Americans and everybody alike, 
the prevailing impression was that it was the oil interests, the Tam- 
ico oil interests, it was desirous to fetch about a condition there of 
intervention in order to eliminate a great amount of their taxes, I 
presume, or to get control of more territory, under the general assump- 
tion that the oil companies were the ones that were agitating the 
intervention question. 

The Cuarrman, You state that is your information upon that sub- 
ject, was from street talk? 

Mr. SvuLLIvaN. Yes, sir; it is generally. 

The CHarrMAN. In your letter to the Committee on Rules you set 
out the fact, “ I have seen some agitation started for some interests in 
the United States, and that your honorable committee is now making 
an investigation in reference thereto, in regard to conditions in Mex- 
ico.” Then you go on to speak of special interests who desire inter- 
vention in Mexico. Now, it is just upon such information that you 
base your statement ? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Yes, sir. 

The CrarrmMayn. And nothing else? 

Mr. Scurivan. Nothing else. 

The CHarrMan. I want to sav to you, Mr. Sullivan, the committee 
expect to leave here to-night. We proceed to El Paso, where we will 
stop and resume our hearings within three or four days; that we 
expect to proceed from El Paso to other points along the international 
border before returning to Washington. 

The committee will be under everlasting obligations to you if vou 
will furnish them with any information of any kind, not street talk, 
but any possible information which may lead to any special interests 

or interest of any kind, oil or otherwise, who are agitating or seek- 
ing to have the people of the United States to intervene with armed 
force in Mexico for their special benefit. Now, you can reach us at 
any time, and if we have departed from the border, you can reach 
us at any time in Washington, and if you can get any such informa- 
tion as that I assure you it will be welcome and treated with exactly 
the same respect and in exactly the same way as any information 
to the contrary. 

Mr. Scniyivan. Well, anything that I can possibly find I shall be 
only too pleased to advise you at your office in Washington. 

he CuairMan. I want to ask you, having heard read the instruc- 
ions under which this committee is acting, residing in San Antonio, 
aa ving obtained the knowledge in Mexico which you have obtained 
luring the last 12 years, from reading the papers, presumably hav- 
ng read the reports, the papers containing the activities of this 
‘ommmiittee, do you think that the committee is exceeding in any way 


ts authority? . 
Mr. Sutiivan. No, no, no; I think the committee, as a committee, 


s along legitimate lines. 

The Cuarrman. Do you think the committee is proceeding along 
he Jines—along proper lines; have you heard of the committee at- 
em pting to suppress or refusing any testimony which has been of- 


ered ? 
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Mr. Sutiivan. No; none whatever. 

The Cuairman. Do you think that the committee has displayed 
any prejudice or bias in its hearings in any way? 

Mr. SULLIVAN. Not with me they have not. 

The CyairmMan. Have you 

Mr. SULLIVAN (interrupting). Not with anybody. 

The Crairman. Do you gather from the press that the committee 
has been proceeding fairly and impartially under their instructions! 

Mr. Sutnivan. No, sir; that is all right. 

Senator Smiry. There is a question or two that I want to ask. 
I am speaking now from knowledge. Do you know of any act of 
our Government at any time or place that was calculated to be or 
was in aid of any rebellion against the Carranza Government ? 

Mr. Scuuiivan. No; I could not say that, Senator. I haven’t—as 
I just stated to Senator Fall—I have no knowledge whether the 
Government has done anything like that whatsoever. 

Senator Smiru. Do you know of any particular case where the 
Government of the United States has failed to aid the Carranza 
Government in establishing and maintaining law and order? 

Mr. Scxuiivan. No; I couldn't say that I know of any case where 
they have failed to do it; I couldn't say that. My contention was 
in regard to using greater effort in order to overcome the smugeguing 
of ammunition across. 

Senator SmitH. Do you know whether or not steps have been taken 
by the Carranza government to forfeit these oil properties of which 
you speak, and the many of the American hinded estates in the Re- 
public of Mexico? 

Mr. Sutiivan. To forfeit those properties, you say? 

Senator SMITH. Yes. ` 

Mr. SvrLIvan. No; I could not say that I do. The only thing | 
saw in the papers was in regard to—the dispute seemed to always 
range along the question of taxation. 

Senator Smiru. I don’t care so much about the papers now; I am 
trying to get away from the reports of the newspapers, :lown te 
what you actually know. Do you know whether or not the Car- 
ranza government has issued certain orders under what thev call 
article 27, and under the constitution it is tantamount to the absolute 
forfeiture of these American estates. 

Mr. Svuuivax. I saw something in print the other day; I beleve 
was the first time I ever saw it. 

Senator SmirH. Then, you knew of none of these acts after the 
action of our Government toward Mexico; you knew of none of the 
acts to which’I have alluded on the part of Mexico showing any 
animosity against the United States, its citizens, or the purpose to 
confiscate the properties of American citizens? 

Mr. Suuuivan. I didn’t catch that, quite, Senator. 

Senator SMITH. Read it, Mr. Stenographer. 

(Thereupon the reporter read the question, as follows:) 

Senator SMITH. Then, you Knew of none of these acts after the action of 
our Government toward Mexico; you knew of none of the acts to which I 
have alluded on the part of Mexico showing any animosity against the United 


States, its citizens, Or the purpose to confiscate the properties of Americs2 
citizens? 
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Mr. Sctruvan. I have no knowledge, no official knowledge, of any 
attitude whatever. 

Senator Situ. That will do. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just one other question touching your impressio 
as to Mr. Carranza. I presume from your statement as to your judg- 
ment as to his high idealistic character and patriotic motives you 
helieve that he led the revolution against Huerta purely from such 
motives? 

Mr. StLLIvaN. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMAN. You have not had your attention called to an offi- 
cial report as to hìs attitude, made on February 21, to the Department 
of State of the United States Government—made on the 21st day of 
February, 1913, by the official representative of the United States 
Government in Mexico, from Saltillo, to the Department of State 
with reference to his attitude toward Huerta? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Only what I saw in print in the last couple of weeks, 
that he was put in to get the recognition of the Huerta government, 
I believe; something to that effect. p 

The Cuarrmax. Did you see what purported to be a copy of the 
telegram which I will now read to ycu, dated Saltillo, February 21, 
1913; marked “ Received February 22, 1.22 p. m.”: 

FEBRUARY 21—1 P. M. 


SECRETARY OF STATE, = 
Washington, D. C.: 
Gov. Carranza has just announced to me officially that he will conform with 
the new administration at Mexico City. All opposition here abandoned. Rail- 
roads will be opened at once. Perfect quiet prevails. Embassy advised. 


HOLLAND. 


Mr. Sutuivan. Mexico City? 

The CHARMAN. No, sir; it is from Saltillo, where Mr. Carranza 
was at that time. 

Mr. Sutuivan. He was then governor of Coahuila, was he? 

The CHarrMan. I just asked if you had had your attention called 
to this telegram in official report to the Department of State? 

Mr. Soran. No, sir. a 

The CHaArrMAN. You have not had your attention called to a tele- 
gram, the original of which I have a copy; duplicate copy of which 
is in the possession of the committee; the translation of which reads 
as follows: 

Marcu 1, 1913. 

Received in Saltillo from Gov. V. Carranza. You are directed to advise us 
for whut purpose you took 50,000 pesos from the bank, in view of the fact that 
this Government is not informed of this matter. 

VICTORIANO HUERTA. 

SALTILLO, February 22. 

Mr. Suuuivan. In Saltillo? 

The CuarrmMan, I want to ask whether, in view of these telegrams 
and the authenticity of these telegrams, whether you might not judge 
that the telegram of March 1 from Victoriano Huerta, calling Car- 
ranza to account for the 50,000 pesos which he took from the bank, 
Posy influenced him in adopting a different course from that 
which he assumed to the officials of the United States, from that 
which he had announced he would adopt? 

Mr. Sutuivan. Well, I don’t know. 

The Cuarrman, That is all. 
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(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

The Cuairman. Of what State are you a ea Mr. Wallis? 

Mr. Waris. Texas. 

The CuHarrMan. Texas? 

Mr. Wars. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. Where were you in 1915? 

Mr. Wauuis. I was on the train going to Brownsville. 

The CuairmMan. And about what was the date of that trip of 

ours? 
à Mr. Watuis. On the 18th day of October. 

The Cuarrman. Did you recognize anyone else on the train at that 
time, Mr. Wallis? 

Mr. Watuis. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Who were on the train with you? 

Mr. Waris. A drummer by the name of Wright and John Kleiber. 
district attorney and Dr McCain, and there were some more on there. 
but I can not recall their names that I know of. 

The Cuairman. Any soldiers there? 

Mr. Waris. Yes, sir; three soldiers possibly; I heard their names 
since, but I did not know them personally at the time. 

The CuarrMan. What, if anything, out of the ordinary, occurred 
on that train at that time? 

Mr. Waris. Why, the bandits held it wp and wrecked the engine. 
came in and robbed the passengers and killed some of them, killed 
Dr. McCain and a soldier, and the engineer was killed by the engine. 
and several wounded. 

The Cuarrman. Anything happen to you? 

Mr. Wars. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. What? 

Mr. Wats. I was shot. I was hit five times. 

The Cuarrman. Have you any evidences of your wounds now? 

Mr. Waris. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. What are they? 

Mr. Waris. They shot one finger off here, broke my arm up here. 
shot me across this finger here, Just a little flesh wound here where 
the bullet went across. He shot me twice in the leg. 

The CuatrmMan. The principal injury was in your left arm? 

Mr. Warris. Yes. sir; you see I can’t use it hardly. 

The CuarrMan. Is the condition of it such now that it is prac- 
tically useless to you? 

Mr. Watts. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman. Where were you when you were shot? 

Mr. Waris. When the first shots were fired, when the Mexicans 
came in and peeped in the door, I didn’t see the Mexicans come to 
the door when the train stopped, and he came in, and he would jerk 
his head back again, and I was standing right straight in the aisle 
with this hand up on the seat [indicating] and this hand down by 
my side [indicating]. About the first shot that was fired when they 
came in, they hit this finger. 

The Cuairman. That was your left finger? 
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Mr. Warts. That was my left hand; yes, sir. Then three more 
fellows came in behind that fellow that rushed in the car; then they 
went to shooting, and two more fellows went to shooting at me, and 
one bullet went across this finger. 

The CHarrMan. That was the middle right finger? 

Mr. Wars. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Were you armed ? 

Mr. Waris. No, sir. 

The CuairmMan.:Did you make any demonstration toward defend- 

yourself in any way? 

fr. WALLIS. No, sir; I just asked the second fellow, I says, “ Don’t 
do this.” I says. “ we are friends, we have been friends.” He was a 
Mexican that I knew. 

The CuatrMAN. You knew him. 

Mr. Waris. Yes, sir. And he didn’t pay any attention to me, 
and he hollered -to the first fellow thst was in front of him to look 
out for the soldiers. I fell down—then they shot this other fellow. 
There was two more fellows behind him, and they shot at me, and 
hit me in the leg. 

The Cuarrman. That was vour right leg? 

Mr. Waris. Yes, sir. 

The Ciairman. And you fell? 

Mr. Waris. I fell and they went on over me. I laid down in 
the aisle and they went right on over me shooting at the soldier 
boys. <A soldier was down on his knees in the aisle. As I looked 
back he had bet’: hands up this way, and I saw him fall over. 

The Cuamuasn. Was this soldier armed ? 

Mr. Waris. No. sir. 

The Cnamman. Had neither rifle or side arms? 

Mr. Waris. No, sir. 

The Citarrman. Were either of the other soldiers armed ? 

Mr. Waris. No, sir. 

The Crairman. Did you see Dr. McCain? 

Mr. Waris. Yes, sir: Dr. McCain and I was sitting together at 
first, and Dr. McCain got up and, I guess, went to the toilet, and 
when they went over me I jumped up ‘and opened the door and gets 


into the toilet with him. 
The Cuarrmax. That was after you had been shot three or four 


times? 

Mr. Wauuis. Yes. sir: this finger was shot off and this shot across 
here [indicating |. and shot twice in the leg. And after they got 
through ransacking the train, I could hear them, in Spanish, you 
know. throwing the grips out and talking to themselves out there. 
They came back and knocked on this door, they had the door shut, 
and there was a Mexican boy in there standing upon the lavatory, 
and as he knocked again the door kind of opened, and there was 
su light shown in there on this Mexican and they saw this boy on 
t he lavatory, he couldn’t see Dr. McCain and my self, and he reached 
up and catches this Mexican boy in the collar, and says, “ What 
are you doing?” He said. “I am a Mexican; I am a friend of 
vours.” He says. “ Well, what are you afraid of?” He says, “ We 
ire not looking for anybody but the Gringoes, the Americans.” and 
the boy was seared, he was down on his knees then, and he says. 
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* Well, there is two behind the door.” And I slammed the door 
to, and put the latch on with my right hand. Then he hit it 
again with the gun barrel and he couldn't knock it open. He fired 
two shots through the door, one hit Dr. McCain in the stomach 
and one hit me in the arm and broke my arm: 

The Cuatrman. After robbing the train and doing this killing, 
wounding you and others, they left? 

Mr. Waits. Yes, sir. 

The CHairman,. I think that is all, Mr. Wallis. Very much obliged 
to vou. 

The committee understand that this is all of the evidence which 
will be taken at the present hearing. Therefore the committee will 
take an adjournment subject to the call of the Chair. 

(Thereupon, at 3.50 o’clock p. m. the committee adjourned to meet 
at the call of the chairman.) 
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Testimony taken at Washington, D. C.. January 14, 1920, by 
Francis J. Kearful, Esq., in pursuance of an order of the subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF EDWARD FIELD HARVEY. 


(The witness was sworn.) 

Mr. Kearruz. Will you please give your full name? 

Mr. Harvey. Edward Field Harvey. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is vour place of residence? 

ha Harvey. My temporary residence in the United States is Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr. Kearrut, What is your address in Philadelphia? 

Mr. Harvey. Susquehanna Road, Abington, Pa. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your citizenship? 

Mr. Harvey. Iam a Newfoundlander; I am a British subject, born 
in Newfoundland, and residing on this side of the Atlantic. 

Mr. Kearrut. What opportunities have you had to study conditions 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Harvey. During the last 12 vears I have spent about five years 
in Mexico, divided fairly evenly throughout the 12 years. The long- 
est period I spent in Mexico was one year; the shortest period about 
three months. 

Mr. Kearrcy. In what business were you engaged in Mexico? 

Mr. Harvey. My first interest in Mexico was in mining. That was 
in 1908 and 1909. I dropped that and went into plantation and lum- 
Ler business and railroad building in the tropical country, in the 
State of Campeche. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is the name of the company with which vou 
are connected ¢ 

Mr. Harvey. The Laguna Corporation, of Delaware. 

Mr. Kearrcu. And what was the business of this company ? 

Mr. Harvey. The business was the production of mahogany, chicle 
cum, rubber, cattle, and to some extent colonization. 

Mr. Kerarrut. How many acres of land did this company have? 

Mr. Harvey. Approximately 650,000. 

Mr. Kearrci. About how many square miles would that be? 

Mr. Harvey. It is very nearly a thousand square miles; just about 


1,000 square miles. 
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Mr. Kearrut. How was this land held? By what sort of title? 

Mr. Harvey. It was purchased for cash from various owners, 
original titleholders who had come by their titles mainly through 
heredity, I think; at least some of our titles dated back to the original 
grants of land. 

Mr. Krarru.. Did the company hold absolute fee simple title? 

Mr. Harvey. Absolute fee simple, and the titles were all registered 
in Mexico. We have a carefully arranged schedule of titles. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have vou had occasion to observe the conditions 
cxisting under the different governments of Porfirio Diaz, Francisco 
Madero, Victoriano Huerta and Venustiano Carranza ? 

Mr. Harvey. I think I have. 

Mr. Krearrut. How did vou find conditions of the country as to 
economical and industrial situation in the time of Porfirio Diaz? 

Mr. Harvey. Industrially the country was growing very rapidly, 
developing very rapidly. At the time that I was in Mexico it seemed 
that a very large industrial boom was beginning and there was a 
great deal of new capital coming in. There was an undercurrent of 
lack of confidence through the age of Porfirio Diaz and the knowledge 
that he was becoming rather weak. And the question was frequently 
asked what would happen after Diaz passed away, and it was ex- 
pected that he would die; that he would not be driven out. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the attitude of the Mexicans toward 
Americans and other foreigners during that time? 

Mr. Harvey. Very favorable indeed. I think there was a great 
deal of respect and liking. What I saw of the relations were always 
pleasant. There was a good deal of friendship and good feeling. I 
heard at times of local jealousies and dislikes, but they never broke 
out at all, never showed themselves; and as far as my personal 
knowledge went I never saw anything that was not perfectly satis- 
factory. Sometimes Americans made themselves unpopular by being 
too aggressive. Mexicans do not like aggressiveness in their relations 
with other people. They like to conduct their business quietly. But 
otherwise everything was very satisfactory. 

Mr. Kearrut. You mean aggressive in their business methods? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes; their business methods, and especially in their 
attitude toward the Mexican workman, that he did not do work 
enough; that he was slow and was not able to do the work they would 
expect Americans to do. On the other hand, there were a great many 
men, probably a large number of men, who understood the Mexicans, 
and who did not criticize them to that extent. But when that situa- 
tion did arise it caused a good deal of baa feeling. 

Mr. KrarFruu. I suppose you have heard, as we have often, that the 
Americans and other foreigners are not entitled to consideration on 
account of injuries they have suffered in Mexico because they were 
engaged in exploiting the Mexican people to their own benefit and to 
the detriment of those people. What do you say about that? 

Mr. Harvey. Well, to be frank, I should say it was nonsense. 

Mr. Krarrun. What did you observe as to the effect upon Mexican 
people of the operations of foreign enterprise ? 

Mr. Harvey. With the exception of some promotion projects which 
were in themselves unsound the general effect of American enterprise 
was to immensely improve the condition of the working people. 
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Mr. Krarrct. In what way did it improve their condition ? 

Mr. Harvey. Well, it tended to draw them away from the agri- 
cultural pursuits when they were working with their old Spanish 
and Mexican taskmasters, who kept them in a state of peonage and 
debt, and placed them in a position to earn wages which were paid 
them in cash and enabled them to realize the value of money and to 
expend their money and gave them that independence which regular 
wages always will give. 

Mr. Krarrc,. And did this enable them to escape the system of 
peonage ? 

Mr. Harvey. It did, and very large numbers escaped. In fact, 
peonage was not very rife except in the strictly agricultural districts. 
In the mining districts there was no peonage practically; in the 
municipalities there was practically no peonage; and in the indus- 
trial sections, cotton districts, there was no peonage. In my own 
case, when I first went to Mexico we had some peonage, but the first 
thing we did was to educate our people out of it. Many of them 
did not want to get out of it. They had inherited the idea of peonage 
and wanted to remain, but in the course of five or six years we had 

ractically eliminated peonage. At the time Madero made his proc- 
rere eliminating peonage we practically had none in our district 
at all. 

Mr. Kearrtt. Do you remember about how many workmen you 
had employed in your enterprises at that time? 

Mr. Harvey. We employed about 800. We had about 1,500 popu- 
lation altogether on our property. Our average was about 800 men. 

Mr. Kerarrun. You say that the attitude of the Mexicans toward 
American operators was favorable during the time of Diaz. Did 
that continue through the régime of Madero? 

Mr. Harvey. That continued through the régime of Madero and in 
the early stages of the Madero Government there was a distinct effort 
made to eliminate some of the abuses that existed under the Diaz 
régime. There was a tendency to very arbitrary control of certain 
public utilities during the Diaz régime which Madero certainly made 
an effort to eliminate and I think did eliminate. J know in one or 
two cases where I myself had occasion to protest against arbitrary 
rulings from Mexico City. After Madero came to power a fair 
point of view was adopted and we got a better ruling. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the condition in the time of Huerta? 

Mr. Harvey. Practically the same attitude, as far as the liberal 
policy was concerned, was carried on by Huerta, which was initiated 
by Madero. 

Mr. Kearrun,. When did this attitude change, if you noticed the 
change? l 

Mr. Harvey. I can not say that the attitude did change. There 
was a change of friendliness toward foreigners. 

Mr. KearFuL. That is what I mean. 

Mr. Harvey. That began with the—or, the first sign of that was at 
the ane of the occupation of Vera Cruz. That was the first out- 
break. 

Mr. Kearrut. What, if anv, effect did the general policy of the 
American administration in Mexican affairs have upon the attitude 
of Mexicans toward Americans? 
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Mr. Harvey. During the time that Mr. Henry Lane Wilson was 
ambassador there the attitude was all that could be desired. There 
was a great deal of confidence felt by Mexicans in Mr. Wilson's 
steadving influence over the new Mexican administration, and I 
recall very distinctly the confidence that was felt at the time Huerta 
first accepted the presidency at the hands of the Mexican Congress. 
He was at the time, I think, not widely accused of Madero’s death. 
and I never did think he had a great deal to do with it. I have 
reasons for believing that he did not have a great deal to do with 
that. But even if he had, it was more or less natural under existing 
conditions in Mexico that he had been brought up under. But he 
made a very striking address at the ‘time he accepted the presidency 
before the Mexican Congress, which had been elected as a Congress 
under Madero, in which he gave his promise that he would call a 
general election as soon as the country had been pacified. and he 
called upon every member of that Congress to assist him in bringing 
about that condition. He stated categorically his own lack of cor 
fidence in his abihty as a diplomat and statesman, and he asked to 
be reheved as soon as possible, and it was after that that he was nn- 
able to carry those policies out, owing to lack of support. I think. 
from outside, principally the United States, although all the for- 
eign elements of all nationalities and all the educated Mexicans, as 
far as I have been able to find out, supported him very strongly. 

Mr. Kearrun. How about the diplomatic corps in Mexico City? 

Mr. Harvey. I understand that they were absolutely wnanimousiv 
behind him and behind Henry Lane Wilson. and it was realized that 
Henry Lane Wilson had a very strong influence over Huerta. Ials% 
had opportunity of gauging that, and my contention is that had that 
combination remained in existence neither the Vera Cruz interven- 
tion or any of the subsequent horrible occurrences in Mexico would 
have occurred. F think Mexico would have been tied to the United 
States in bonds of friendship, and I think Mexico itself would have 
risen out of its trouble to a comparative state of civilization and 
sound democratic government. 

Mr. KrarroL. To what do you principally attribute the failure of 
Huerta to pacify the country ? 

Mr. Harvey. Absolutely nonsupport by the United States and a 
rather antagonistic policy to him and the withdrawal of Henry Lane 
Wilson. 

Mr. Kearrut. You say nonsupport. Do you not mean interfer- 
ence? 

Mr. Harvey. And interference. And, of course, there was a great 
deal of what one might call personal baiting of Huerta which actel 
upon his temper very disadvantageously, and when Henry Lane Wil- 
son’s steadying influence was withdrawn the old man just got sulky 
and it was not possible to do anything with him; purely a natural 
and logical effect that would happen to any human being, I think. 
under the circumstances. 

Mr. Krarrun. To what do you principally attribute the success of 
the Carranza revolution ? 

Mr. Harvey. The support of the United States and the antagonism 
that was shown to Huerta. That was the cause of his downfall. 
There is not any question about that. 
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Mr. KearroL. What was the genera] feeling in Mexico at the time 
of the downfall of Madero and the accession of Huerta as to confi- 
dence in the pacification of the country and the permanency of the 
Government? 

Mr. Harvey. As far as I was able to catch the feeling toward the 
end of the Madero régime, amongst people outside of Mexico City, 
it was that Madero, as a practical administrator, was a complete 
failure and that some strong man would have to take his place; and 
ìt was only a question of time when someone would eliminate Madero. 
Then came the revolt of Felix Diaz at a time when Huerta was on 
leave in Mexico City, resting from his campaigns in the north, where 
he had been attempting to pacify the northern revolutionists for 
Madero. That condition in Mexico City was so terrible that he was 
approached by the best Mexicans and also by the best elements of 
the foreigners and asked to do something to put a stop to the trouble, 
and virtually he was, I think—I can say with certainty that it was 
not his own idea to do what he did in eliminating Madero, but it was 
forced upon him by the conditions in Mexico City, and at the request 
of those prominent foreigners and Mexicans who felt that some 
strong action must be taken, and he took the step of arresting 
Madero. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the condition as to the security of life 
and property and business Enterprises up to the time of the begin- 
ning of the Carranza revolution $ 

Mr. Harvey. Up to the time of the Vera Cruz intervention every- 
thing was perfectly satisfactory. In fact, it was better during the 
six or seven months prior to that Vera Cruz occupation than it had 
been at any time before; but after that things got very uncom fort- 
able for everybody, and for a time it was absolutely unsafe, because 
the Americans all had to leave. Then it quieted down again and 

. while the antagonism which was aroused by that act never did dis- 
appear, conditions were tolerable for most of those whom I came in 
contact with until the Columbus raid, when a similar condition again 
occurred. 

Mr. Krarron. What. has been the condition from the time of the 
occupation of Vera Cruz te now? 

Mr. Harvey. Well. it has fluctuated. There were times when there 
seemed to be diplomatic tension, such as might occur through some 
of the troubles in the Tampico oil fields, and conditions got very un- 
safe. Foreigners, Americans especially, felt themselves extremely 
unsafe: I know I did. I was through a great deal of that and there 
were weeks at a time when I could not tell whether some mob would 
not get hold of me and stick me up against the wall and shoot me. 

Mr. KrarroL. Have conditions improved? 

Mr. Harvey. After that then things would quiet down again: 
things would get less tense and we would be able to continue; but it 
was a slow process of disintegration which made business thoroughly 
impossible. At the same time that this was going on the value of 
the currency was being practically destroyed by indiscriminate issues 
of paper currency without any security behind them, and that tended 
to unrest, of course. 

Mr. KrarroL. Have the conditions as to security for life and prop- 
erty improved or grown worse from that time to now? 
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Mr. Harvey. From my knowledge, and judging from my personal 
interests in Mexico, I think they have grown very much wore 
steadily. 

Mr. Kearrou. How is that illustrated with reference to the prop- 
erty interests of your company? 

Mr. Harvey. Well, it is virtually impossible now to maintain a 
reliable commercial organization with ericans at the head of it 
in Mexico, and we, none of us, feel it safe to attempt any large oper- 
ations because of the danger of the antagonism that has been aroused 
in Mexico toward our people and the fact that at any moment that 
may burst into flame and cause serious trouble. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you observed any depredations or destruc- 
tion of property? 

Mr. Harvey. I have seen, in traveling through the parts of Mex- 
ico that I have been in, a good deal of destruction of property and 
also cases of destruction of human beings as well, but I won't say 
that I could distinguish between the destruction of foreign property 
and the destruction of Mexican property. It has been rather indis 
criminate in that respect. 

Mr. Kerarrun. Speaking generally of property ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes; speaking generally of property. As far as our 
own interests are concerned we have been very well treated by Mes- 
icans always, by all classes. I have a very great liking and a very 
a respect for the average Mexican. It is the lawless minority and 
the overambitious minority that is causing all this trouble. 

Mr. Krarrut. You say minority. What percentage of the entire 
population ? 

Mr. Harvey. That is a difficult question to answer, but if there are 
half a million people who are actually destructive in Mexico it is as 
many as there are out of a population of 15,000,000. 

Mr. Kearrunt. You say that you have been well treated by all fac- 
tions of the Mexicans. Has that been to such an extent that vou are 
able to continue with the projects that you had formed in the time 
of Porfirio Diaz? | 

Mr. Harvey. No; because financial and commercial conditions and 
_ the Government contro] is not sufficiently sound in Mexico to war- 
rant anything of that sort, and nobody can go to Mexico today with- 
out feeling that they are taking a risk, because however friendly vou 
may be with the bulk of Mexicans every man has some enemies and 
it nsually happens that those enemies are the people who have the 
anra for doing the most harm. 

fr. KearFUL. At the present time and for some years past vour 
copan has been able to go forward with its projects; has it? 

r. Harvey. No; just marking time; maintaining a small organ- 
ization and marking time. 

Mr. KrarFuL. Notwithstanding you have been treated especially 
well, your company has suffered injuries for which it has made a 
claim ? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrun. To what amount? 

Mr. Harvey. To an amount in actual physical loss—the only 
claim has been $10.000 gold, but, of course, if one estimates the gross 
loss extending over a period of years through the destruction of busi- 
ness and the deterioration of property it would be 20 or 30 times that 
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amount. But the only claim we made was for actual loss through 
oye movements on our property which took place in 1915. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is the general feeling in Maxice: as you ob- 
served it, among Mexicarg as to the possibility of the problem being 
worked out under present conditions by themselves? 

Mr. Harvey. I have absolutely no confidence that the Mexicans 
as they stand to-day can work the problem out without some out- 
side assistance. 

Mr. KearruL. What have you found to be the opinions of the 
intelligent, educated, high-class Mexicans on that subject ? 

Mr. Harvey. I have found that a very great many of those whont 
I have personally talked with hold the same opinion that I do. A 
great many others feel that they can not face—their national pride 
will not permit them to face—accepting assistance from outside, 
and then others are entirely irreconcilable and state that they can 
and will work out their own salvation. 

Mr. Kearrur. Do you not believe that the pride of those who can 
not reconcile themselves to outside assistance influences what they 
may say on the subject? i 

Mr. Harvey. That may be; I think that may be. I think that in 
the event of modified intervention of some sort being undertaken 
the large majority of Mexicans would very soon accept the inevi- 
table and feel that it was the best. thing for the country, provided 
they were absolutely convinced of the sincerity of the United States 
in endeavoring to help them and in her determination to retire as 
soon as sound government was established. 

Mr. KrarruL. What do they say with respect to the course of the 
United States during the last few years as affecting the question 
of the sincerity of the United States to assist them ? 

Mr. Harvey. That is a question I would find it very difficult to 
answer. I think that the feelings and opinions of the Mexicans 
on that would be very much divided, very conglomerate, indeed. 
But I doubt whether—I think that the effect of the policy has been 
to create in the minds of a very great many Mexicans a contempt, 
which they did not feel before, for the United States, for they doubt- 
less had a very sincere respect. for the United States, and to-day, 
while there may be a fear of the United States, there is very little 
respect felt for the United States in Mexico. 

Mr. KearruL. Do you think the course pursued by the United 
States has created doubts in their minds as to our sincerity ? 

Mr. Harvey. I think it has created great doubts in their minds 
as to the sincerity of the policy of the United States toward re- 
generating Mexico. I think that they think the United States is 
afraid to tackle the problem in the first place, and yet is anxious 
to get control of Mexico in the second. I think that would be one 
of the great difficulties to overcome, that feeling that I have just 
expressed which has sprung up in the last three years. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do you regard as the first essential element in 
the reestablishment of stable government and the permanent. se- 
curity of Mexico? 

Mr. Harvey. I feel that the Mexican Government should be given 
the opportunity to refund and make good the claims by foreign 
powers, including the United States, of course; but that a definite 
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time limit should be put upon that opportunity and if that oppor- 
tunity is not satisfactorily availed of steps should be taken to block- 
ade Mexico, to occupy Mexico City, without a military campaign 
throughout the country, but merely a limited expeditionary fore 
to open communication with Vera Cruz and sstablich sound condi- 
tions in Mexico City, where the Mexicans of every shade of opinion 
can return with absolute confidence and safety. 

Mr. Kerarrct. Do you believe that urder such conditions the 
better class of Mexicans would cooperate with the United States 
in establishing a stable government ihrenehoni Mexico’ 

Mr. Harvey. I feel sure that a very large number of them: would. 
and I feel sure that the number would constantly increase as evi 
dence of the sincerity of the United States in its policy was estal- 
lished. Of course, the first step after Mexico City would be ocen- 
pied by the United States troops would be to assemble a constitu- 
tional convention. The Congress elected under the Madero régime 
might be called together, and it might be put up to them to select 
a leader—select a provisional President and, with the help of Amer- 
ican departmental officers. a financial agent and authorities on edu- 
cation—help them to reorganize their Government and to make it 
impossible for any disgruntled or dissatisfied elements to break 
away and start hostilities, which has been the bane of all Mexican 
efforts to get together politically and agree upon a definite policy 
for the country. 

Mr. KearroL. Have you an idea that the main thing toward the 
pacification of Mexico would be to eliminate the possibility of th- 
success of a revolutionary movement ? 

Mr. Harvey. I do not quite understand that question. 

Mr. Kearrcc. Is it your idea that the main thing would be to 
eliminate the possibility of revolutions? 

Mr. Harvey. The main thing is to convince everybody that there 
is no use starting sporadic revolutions. 

Mr. Kearrur,. That is, that such revolutions would never get 
anywhere? 

fr. Harvey. Exactly. That is the first thing to do. 

Mr. Kearrut. How large a force would you think would be nec- 
essary to carry out such a project? 

Mr. Harvey. Judging from previous campaigns in Mexico and 
the knowledge that has been gained by the United States in the 
European war, a thoroughly well-equipped column of 25.000 men. 
acting as a sort of arrowhead, should be sufficient to reach Mexico 
City with very little serious loss, providing it was fully supported 
by railroad units and sufficient troops to guard the railroad and 
keep communication open with Vera Cruz. The only part of Mex- 
ico that should be touched by a foreign military power should te 
Mexico City and the Vera Cruz railroad and the blockading of the 
ports and the cloging of the Mexican border. 

Mr. Kearrunt. Do you think that the accomplishment of such a 
plan would be more difficult now than it would have been at the 
time of the occupation of Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Harvey. Very much more so, because, I think, Mexican opin- 
ion is more bitter than it was then. On the other hand, the Unitel 
States is far better equipped to undertake such an enterprise, and 
Mexico herself is very much less well equipped to oppose it. 
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Mr. Kearrut. Do you think that the accomplishment of such a 
plan will become easier as time goes on, or more difficult ? 

Mr. Harvey. I do not think Fom a military standpoint it would 
Poan be more difficult, unless some foreign power was able to 

ring sufficient influence to bear in Mexico to organize a stronger 
opposition; but I think that the cost and expense of regenerating 
Mexico and the difficulty of doing so, and assuring the United States 
of a satisfactory independent neighbor would be very much in- 
creased by allowing matters to drag along. 

Mr. Kearrci. What do you say as to the increasing hostility or 
friendship of the Mexicans toward the United States as time goes on? 

Mr. Harvey. I think the hostility will go on increasing, and I 
do not like to use the word contempt, but I am afraid there is a 
great deal of contempt mixed up with the hostility, due to the 
fact that the United States has not insisted upon proper respect 
being paid to her diplomatic exchanges with the Mexican Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Kearrcun. Is it not a necessary element in the beginning of 
such a plan that the Mexican Government should be able to obtain 
foreign loans of money? 

Mr. Harvey. The first essential, after some definite action was 
taken toward establishing a firm government in Mexico City, of 
course, would be to organize the finances of the country, so they 
could pay back such advances as would have to be made to it, to 
establish its police force, establish its educational system and gen- 
eral machinery of government, restore its railroads and banking 
institutions to their original condition; but Mexico is so immensely 
productive and the attraction of capita] to the country is so tre- 
mendous, that under such conditions I think Mexico would very 
rapidly pay back such financial support as it might get. 

Mr. Kearrur. Do you think that any capital would be attracted 
toward investment in Mexico without the absolute assurance of 
permanent and stable government? 

Mr. Harvey. No; I do not think any sound capital investments 
would be attracted toward Mexico. Some highly speculative ven- 
tures might be undertaken there. I think there is some money going 
into Mexico to-day. 

Mr. Kearrun. But the investments you speak of as being sufficient 
to enable Mexico to rehabilitate herself, would such investments be 
attracted to Mexico without the positive assurance of a stable and 
permanent government? 

Mr. Harvey. You mean to say without a guarantee from the 
United States that they would maintain order in Mexico? 

Mr. Kearrun. I do not undertake to say what sort of guarantee, 
but I mean such assurances as would be satisfactory to those who 
have the capital to invest. 

Mr. Harvey. I think that some such assurance would be neces- 
sary. but that as the situation developed toward sound conditions, 
of course, the capital would become more confident. It would take 
a little time without some definite report to establish confidence. 

Mr. Kearrcu. I presume that vou are aware that the present Mexi- 
can Government has taken all of the metallic reserves from the 
banks of issue to the extent of over 50,000,000 pesos? 
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Mr. Harvey. Yes; I am. 

Mr. KearruL. That the same Government has taken over the rail- 
roads and collected all of the revenues since the time of the success 
of the Carranza revolut‘on? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. And of the express companies? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. And that nothing has been paid either by way of 
payments to noteholders, depositors, creditors, stockholders, bond- 
holders, or any interest paid on the national debt of Mexico to the 
extent of possibly a billion pesos of capital? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do vou think that any plan could succeed without 
first arranging to discharge those obligations? 

Mr. Harvey. I think that would be practically the first step to 
take: one of several simultaneous steps. I assume that the only way 
that that could be done would be by having control of the custom- 
houses and controlling the export duties. 

Mr. Kerarrut. If that could not be done by agreement with the 
Mexican authorities it would have to be done by force, would it not! 

Mr. Harvey. It would have to be done by force; yes. But my 
own feeling is that the position would be so strong and the reason- 
ableness of the demand would be so great that the Mexican Govern- 
ment would consent, because it would be their road to freedom. 
That is the most important item to remember. 

Mr. Kearruu. The sensible view for them to take in their own 
interest. 

Mr. Harvey. Assigning part of their revenues would be their road 
to freedom and independence. | 

Mr. Kearrvv. And the sensible view to take would be that that 
would be for their best interest ? 

Mr. Harvey. Best interest. 

Mr. KrarruL. And the anly solution of their difficulties? 

Mr. Harvey. The only solution. 

Mr. Krarrur. Would you be in favor of the United States Gor- 
ernment taking over Mexico and retaining it as territory of the 
United States? 

Mr. Harvey. Most certainly not. T would like to say here I have 
always been most strongly opposed to any sort of military interven- 
tion in Mexico, and it is only since things have gotten to the point 
they have reached that I felt that a limited and friendly interven- 
tion was the only course open. Such military intervention as ha: 
been talked about, where 450,000 or 500,000 men would be thrown 
into Mexico and conquer the country and subdue it, would be, in 
my opinion, a fatal error in every way. Apart from the effect on 
Mexico itself, I think that the effect on the whole South and Central 
America would be very injurious to the United States. 

Mr. Kearrry. Is that the opinion of foreigners generally in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Harvey. I believe that is: I think that the feelings on the 
whole of Spanish-America must be taken into account. 

Mr. Krarrcun. It is sometimes heard in this country that large 
foreign interests in Mexico have engaged in a conspiracy to force this 
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Government into military occupation of the country and annexation. 
Is that the feeling of your company, which has a very large interest 
there? | 

Mr. Harvey. No, sir; I have never heard of any such idea mooted 
amongst business people in a business way. I have seen it in the 
papers, I have seen it suggested, but I have never heard of anything 
of the sort. I think that up to the present time the foreign interests 
have felt it was a moral obligation of the United States and that there 
was no necessity of conspiracy or anything of that sort. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do you believe is the basis or reason for propa- 
ganda of that sort ? 

Mr. Harvey. The wish is father to the thought, I think, very 
largely, and it may be political, to embarrass the United States. 
would not attempt to answer that question, because my own feeling 
would be that a group of speculators in Chicago, who have large in- 
terests in Mexico, might think it would be a good thing to start an 
agitation of this sort and suggest it was being done, or they might 
actually do it. I would not be surprised if Mexican leaders, like 
Villa, have close touch with financial interests in the United States. 
I do not mean with the big financial interests, responsible financial 
interests, but with limited financial interests in the United States or 
in England or France. I-think a certain amount of money might 
very readily go into Mexico to keep everything in a ferment. 

Mr. Krarrct. What would be the basis of such propaganda eman- 
ating from Mexico? What effect does such propaganda have upon 
the present government of Carranza? That is, the spreading of 
stories that the Americans and other foreigners interested in Mexico 
are fomenting intervention ? 

Mr. Harvey. Of course, Carranza’s supporters might very readily 
start rumors and a propaganda of that sort in the United States in 
-order to strengthen their own position. That is, I think, a natural 
and quite probable condition. I did not quite catch the drift of your 
question at first. But it is not at all unlikely that in these days, when 
everybody seems to resort to propaganda, that it should be resorted 
to on the other side of the n 

Mr. KerarruL. Have vou had occasion to observe the movements of 
radical labor elements in Mexico, if so, what, if any, danger do you 
see in penne that condition to continue ? 

Mr. Harvey. Well, I have had the opportunity of seeing something 
-of the sindicato, or syndicalist movement, in Mexico. It started some- 
time before the Russian revolution, or before we began to hear any- 
thing at all about Bolshevism. It got considerable hold in Yucatan 
and in Vera Cruz, and it penetrated to the Yusumacinta River, in 
‘Tabasco, where there are large banana interests. It practically 
eliminated the banana interests on that river, owing to the exorbitant 
demands the laborers were induced to make. The leaders of that 
movement came from Vera Cruz. They were a very unprepossessing 
type of Mexican of Spanish extraction. I saw some of them, and 
they were men who never did any physical work at all, but they had 
great influence in talking these crazy theories into the Mexican peons. 
and they virtually destroyed, with the help of the revolutionary con- 
ditions that had been created, on the Yusumacinta River, a very 
valuable fruit industry that had sprung up in the last 10 years in 
which both Americans and Mexicans were largely interested. 
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We had in our own part of the Laguna de la Carmen something 
of the same sort amongst the longshoremen and they did attempt 
to visit our property. The trouble on our property started with an 
American who came down as a boilermaker and immediately joinel 
by a young German. Why the German came I have not any idea. 
except it has.always been the belief that he was connected with 
some radical organizations, and he started in to try to svndicalize 
the laborers on our property and they managed to get an organi- 
zation of about 50 men together, but our manager is a very able 
and popular man, and by using his diplomatic skill he completely 
routed these people and we got rid of them. But all along that coast 
from Vera Cruz to Progreso there is that element, which started 
before the revolution and it has shown me that the Mexican mind 
is very fertile soil for radical ideas, and it is impossible for me to 
think that the very able organizers of the present radical movement 
are not going to make use of that condition in Mexico for all 
they are worth, and what that will mean to the United States if 
they are successful—and I am absolutely confident they will be 
successful so long as Carranza carries on the form of government 
he is doing—no greater menace to the welfare of the industrial 
prosperity of the United States could possibly arise. That is aun- 
other reason why I feel no possible tinie should be lost at all in 
cleaning up Mexico and giving the Mexicans a chance to atiend to 
their own affairs in a decent and Christian way. 

Mr. Kearrci. Returning to one of the previous questions, what 
have vou observed to be the influence of foreign enterprise upon the 
condition of the laborers in Mexico—I mean during peaceful times 
and stable conditions? 

Mr. Harvey. Why, foreign enterprise has a tremendous effect in 
improving the state of Mexican workmen. That is noticeable every- 
where. And in the city of Puebla, for instance. which is a great 
cotton spinning center, industrial center, the people before the revolu- 
tion were in a splendid condition. They were earning regular wages 
and they were on a par and their organizations were on a par with 
very many industrial centers in the United States. 

he Mexican is an intelligent man: he is only more of a senti- 
mentalist, he has more of the Celtic characteristics in him than we 
have on this side of the border, and in dealings with Mexicans we 
have to remember that fact. 

Mr. Kearrcn. What is vour belief as to the necessity for a mate- 
rial advancement as the first step toward education of the peons! 
Is it not true that a workman must have food and clothes before 
he can entertain higher ambitions? 

Mr. Harvey. Most certainly. The first thing I expressed in that 
memorandum that Mr. Wilhams sent you was to rehabilitate the 
financial condition, and the industrial condition and growth of the 
industrial situation will rehabilitate itself when the railroads or 
the means of communication and the banking facilities are reestab- 
lished, because the Mexicans have plenty of enterprise and there 
is a very large section of middle-class business people and foreign- 
ers who will get right down to business at once, and in a very short 
time Mexico will show the results of an orderly condition of affairs 
in the country, so that while this condition is being bronght about— 
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this improved industrial condition is being brought about there will 
be time to study the educational condition and create educators, be- 
cause the work would have to be carried out simultaneously, because 
educators have to be created in Mexico before any education can 
be introduced into the country, any widespread system of education, 
any common school system. Our own experience in that connection 
is interesting, because quite shortly before I left Mexico one of the 
Carranza decrees was to the effect—it was not legislation, mind you, 
but it was a decree direct from Carranza and had no indorsement 
of any congress of any sort. 

Carranza does not act by Congress; he acts by decree. That de- 
cree was to the effect that every property owner who had any number 
of employees should establish a school, pay a school-teacher, and en- 
gage the school-teacher, and under the law, I think, subject to fine; 
he had to find a school-teacher. And we were only too glad to carry 
out that decree, although our plans for education had been knocked 
on the head by the fact that revolutionary conditions had upset all 
our organization. However, we set to work to try to find capable 
teachers for the school, and we were not able to do it. There was 
not a living soul available who could possibly take charge of that 
school. We sent as far as Merida, we sent entirely out of the State 
of Campeche to Yucatan, to try to find teachers and there was none 
to be found. We had had a school conducted by the daughter of 
one of our foremen, a Mexican, but she, I think, got in ill health, 
or something, and when our organization was broken up that all 
fell through. 

Mr. Krarrcu. Did you apply to Gen. Salvador Alvarado, the 
governor of Yucatan? 

Mr. Harvey. I do not know what steps were taken in that respect. 
‘The manager had charge of it. But I know from his reports he was 
entirely unable to secure anyone. He had two or three people there 
who came as ostensible school teachers, but they were absolutely in- 
competent. worse than incompetent in one case; the scholars could 
not be trusted with them. 

Mr. KrarrcL. Mr. Michael Smith testified upon that subject in 
regard to Yucatan and to the effect that the teachers in that State 
were furnished by Gen. Alvarado and that many of them could not 
read or write and their teachings were of the sort that you have just 
mentioned concerning syndicalism. 

Mr. Harvey. I think that is verv probably true. In fact. 1 would 
be prepared to indorse it. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Did Carranza undertake to furnish any teachers 
for the purpose of carrying out his decree ? 

Mr. eens No: they put it up to us to find our own teachers. 
There was no Federal or State organization to produce teachers, and 
they knew that. That is the reason they put it up to us. In other 
words, they “passed the buck.” 

Mr. Kearrvy. Is there anything further of interest that has not 
already been referred to that you have in mind? 

Mr. Harvey. I feel that I would like to say something about the 
relative positions of Madero. Huerta, and Carranza in regard to 
the history that we have been discussing, because I do not think that 
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the true story of Huerta has really been ever understood, and this 
is the story as I know it. and I feel sure that it is very near the truth: 

Huerta was educated at the military college at Chapultepec. He 
was an Indian boy and joined some forces just as a drummer bov. I 
think. in Mexico. but he showed considerable ability and was pushed 
on and was put into the Chapultepec college, passed with very high 
honors, and served as one of the colonels of Diaz under the old Mex- 
ican constitution. He was always a strong constitutionalist. When 
Madero finally took the reins over from Diaz, Huerta. following 
the dictates of the constitution, acknowledged Madero as president. 
He went to the north and he fought a series of compaigns to estab- 
lish Madero’s power. During that time his health broke down; he 
got leave of absence; he had pretty nearly quieted that northern 
country. 

Mr. Kearruu. You refer to Orozco? 

Mr. Harvey. Orozco. He came back and was residing in Mexico 
Citv when Felix Diaz broke out, and he was called on by foreigners 
and residents alike to try to do something, because he was known to 
be the strongest military commander available, and he took the steps 
to force Madero’s resignation. After that congress, Madero’s con- 
gress, the majority of whom had realized that Madero’s unfortunate 
temperament was leading the country into perdition, unanimously—I 
think absolutely unanimously—appointed Huerta provisional Presi- 
dent and accepted his action in demanding the resignation of Madero. 

Mr. Kearrun. Was that in accordance with the form established 
by the constitution? 

Mr. Harvey. Yes; that was in accordance with the form estab- 
lished by the constitution, as I understand it, Provisional President. 
The day he was inaugurated as Provisional President—this was pub- 
lished 1n the official account of the proceedings of the Mexican Con- 
gress—President Huerta stepped off the presidential desk onto the 
floor of the house and, if my memory serves me—the speech 1s written 
in my memory, because it struck me as being a very fine thing—he 
said, “ Brother Mexicans, I am not going to speak to you from the 
seat of the President of Mexico; I am going to speak to you from 
the floor of this chamber on the same level as you.” He said: “I 
am a soldier. I realize my absolute incompetence as a diplomat and 
as a statesman.” He said: “I have taken this position at the request 
of you and all others, because I felt that it was the only course for 
me to quiet Mexico. I appeal for your ass'stance to do so. and when 
I have pacified Mexico I promise you that an election will be held 
and that I will retire, because I do not wish the presidential chair. 
I do not wish the responsibility, for which I am totally unfitted.” 

Now, that was not called for—that speech was absolutely spon- 
taneous. I think it surprised the chamber. I think the record of 
that speech and those transactions can be found; I think they are of 
record. 

He went back and became a very close friend of Henry Lane 
Wilson, and I know from my personal connections who were at the 
same time in touch with Mr. Wilson and Huerta, that Mr. Wilson’s 
influence with Huerta was tremendous, and if that influence had 
been used simply to remind Huerta of the undertaking he had given 
his own congress I do not believe any of the subsequent history of 
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Mexico would have been written. I think that Huerta was the most 
patriotic constitutionalist of any leader that they ever had, not ex- 
cluding Diaz. 

He was an Indian—he had an Indian mind. He was in some ways 
a very rough diamond, but he was very able, he was very strong, and 
he believed in the constitution, whch he had learned through his 
military education. _He stated that over and over and over again. 

And then Carranza started up claiming constitutionalism as his 
battle cry, and at the same time forced, or tried to force, his plan of 
Guadalupe down the throats of the Aguascahentes convention. That 
Guadalupe plan was nothing more or less than appointing Carranza 
sek chief of the constitutionalists, a thing that Huerta had never 

one. 

Huerta’s record and Carranza’s record can not be written side by 
side because the one was a constitutionalist and the other was a dic- 
tator. Huerta finally became a dictator and he became a dictator 
becaure he was not allowed to undertake the plan he had laid before 
his own Congress to carry out. 

I do not like to take up vour time by talking like this, judge, but I 
think it is a point that ought to get more publicity, because Huerta 
had his faults, but he has been awfully eae There is no ques- 
tion about that. ? 

Mr. Kearrct. What truth is there in the constant report that 
Huerta was addicted to drunkenness and immorality ? 

Mr. Harvey. Well. if he were not addicted to some drunkenness 
and some other things, being as he was and living in the country he 
was, would be a very astonishing thing. It would be a very bad 
sign. He would not be a true Mexican. 

Mr. Kearrvcyt. Do you think he was conspicuous in that among 
Mexicans? 

Mr. Harvey. He was not at first; it was not until he got ugly. 
When he got ugly, seeing that he was not allowed to have a free hand. 
I think then he did go to the dogs altogether. He simply got ugly. 

Mr. Kearrut. He did not get ugly until after the occupation of 
Vera Cruz, did he? 

Mr. Harvey. No; I think he began to get ugly at the time of the 
flag—you remember the conditions at the time that brought about 
the conditions at Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Kearruu. The Tampico flag incident. S 

Mr. Harvey. When he refused to salute the American flag. I 
think that was the first public illustration we had of Huerta turning 
ugly, but he did that; Ure was no question about that. He got so 
ugly nobody could do anything with him, and being an Indian it is 
quite natural; it is what you would expect. If I treated an Indian 
like that I would expect him to get ugly. 

Mr. KrarFuL. Is there anything further, Mr. Harvey? 

Mr. Harvey. I do not think so. 

Mr. KrarrvuL. Thank you. 


( Witness excused.) 
( Whereupon. at 3.20 o’clock p. m. the committee adjourned.) 
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the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. 


TESTIMONY OF MANUEL A. ESTEVA. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Kearrct. Please state your full name. 

Mr. Esteva. Manuel A. Esteva. 

Mr. Kearruut. Where do you live? 

Mr. Esteva. New York. 

Mr. Kearrut. What address? 

Mr. Esteva. 12 Broadway. That is my business address. I am 

in a hotel now. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your citizenship? 

Mr. Esreva. Mexican. 

Mr. Kearru.. In what business are you engaged? 

Mr. Esteva. In the importing and exporting. | 

Mr. KrearruL. How long have you been away from Mexico? 

Mr. Esteva. From the first time that I came to this country. 

Mr. KearruL. How long since you have been there? 

Mr. Esreva. Since April, 1914. 

Mr. Krearrut. What was your profession before you entered into 
your present business ? 

Mr. Esreva. I was in the Mexican consular service. 

Mr. Kearrut. Through what period of vears? 

Mr. Esrrva. Well, I came here to this country for the first time 
to the New York consulate in September, 1900. 

Mr. Kearrut. What offices did you occupy at different points in 
the United States since that time? 

Mr. Esreva. Well, I was in New York, Philadelphia, back to New 
York, San Antonio, Tex., then to Cuba, and back to New York. 

Mr. Kearrun. What positions did you occupy ? 

Mr. Estreva. Well, I was clerk, you might say, in the consulate 
here, then consul in Philadelphia, then inspector of general consu- 
lates, in charge of the consulate at San Antonio; then I went as con- 
sul general to Habana, Cuba—no: I came from Philadelphia back as 
consul to New York; then I went to San Antonio, Tex.; then I went 
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as consul general to Habana. Cuba, and then as consul general iv 
New York. 

Mr. Kerarrut. That service covered a period extending over a 
large portion of the rule of Porfirio Diaz, the time of Madero. anl 
Carbajal, and Huerta ? 

Mr. Estreva. De la Barra was between Diaz and Huerta: De l 
Barra, then Madero, and then Huerta, and, of course. Carbajal was 
only a few days. 

Mr. Kearrvi. Upon what event did you leave the consular service! 

Mr. Esteva. When the present Government got in office. 

Mr. Kearrut, When Huerta abdicated? 

Mr. Esrrva. Not exactly, because Huerta abdicated before the 
service was suppressed by the Carranza Government. and I left the 
consular service in New York in August, 1913. Huerta was already 
gone from Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrun. During your consular service, did vou have occa=ion 
to become familiar with the operations of the various revolutionary 
activities of Mexicans in the United States? 

Mr, Esteva. Yes; because you see, outside of my consular srv- 
ice I filled several diplomatic missions for Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrvi. What were those? 

Mr. Esteva. Well, when here in Washington, I was first secretary 
to the special embassy that came to Washington for participation 
in the centenary in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrv.. What do vou regard as the beginning of the present 
revolutionary troubles in Mexico? 

Mr. Esteva. Well. I regard the beginning of the revolution the 
articles of Turner “ Barbarous Mexico.” I think they were written 
in 1908. I am not sure exactly the year, but I think so. 

Mr. Kearrvi. Those articles were supposed to have been writter 
bv John Kenneth Turner. 

Mr. Esteva. John Kenneth Turner; yes. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you know who actually wrote them? 

Mr. Esteva. I know he wrote part of them. I know also several 
articles were written by Lazaro Gutierrez de Lara. 

Mr. Kearrvt. What were his politics? 

Mr. Esteva. He was a Socialist. 

Mr. Kearrtn. The articles were written by him in Spanish? 

Mr. Esteva. Written in Spanish, and they were sent to New York. 
and they were given to a Mexican who was at the time in New York 
and he translated them into English. 

Mr. Kearrvi. You got this information from the Mexican you 
mention ? 

Mr. Esteva. Yes: I got it exactly from the man who was making 
the translations. 

Mr. Kearru.. Do you know who paid for those translations ? 

Mr. Esteva. Yes; he told me once that an oi] company. 

Mr. Kearruy. An oil company? 

Mr, Esteva. An oil company here was paying for those transh- 
tions. 

Mr. Krearrunt. What was the oil company? 

Mr. Esteva. He said the Standard Oil Co. | 

Mr. Kearrvur. Did he give vou any evidence of payment by tle 
Standard Oil Co. 
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Mr. Esrrva. Yes: while he was talking to me he showed me a 
check. d 

Mr. KrarruL. In your capacity as consul did you have occasion 
to learn of the operations of John Lind when he was in Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Esteva. John Lind? 

Mr. KrarFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Esteva. Yes; I know a great deal about that part over there, 
because you know in my connection with the State Department 
I was told many things that really happened, and I was told not 
only by them but some of the Americans that Mr. Hale was in 
Mexico working in the same capacity. 

Mr. Kearrc.. William Bayard Hale? 

Mr. Esteva. William Bayard Hale, and it would seem that Mr. 
Hale was already going a little toward Huerta, and then Mr. Lind 
was sent to supersede him. Mr. Lind arrived in Mexico, and it 
seemed like he expected to be received with the honors of a special 
ambassador, and he was very much hurt when Huerta did not pay 
any attention to him, so he left Mexico indignant and came to 
Vera Cruz, and there in Vera Cruz he started work practically against 
Huerta personally, and even holding political mectings there in 
Vera Cruz, and I was told they were in the American consulate, some 
of those meetings. What I mean political meetings, I mean Mexi- 
can political meetings. 

Mr. Kearrvnt. You mean revolutionary meetings? 

. Mr. Esteva. Revolutionary meetings. 

Mr. Kearrup. While he was living there under the protection of 
the Huerta Government? 

Mr. Esteva. Yes; because Huerta was the president; that is true. 

Mr. Kearrun,. And do you know anything about a letter he wrote 
to Bryan in reference to the City of Mexico? 

Mr. Esteva. Yes; I saw that letter. I knew about the letter he 
had written to Mr. Bryan to Washington, and then afterwards I was 
surprised to see it published in the Hearst papers in New York. Of 
course I don’t know how Mr. Hearst got the letter, but it was very 
interesting, because he said that the only way to get things in Mexico 
right was to humble the city; that it was very proud. 

Mr. Kearrut. Humble the city? 

Mr. Esteva. Humble the City of Mexico; that the people there 
were very proud. l 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the idea expressed as to the method of 
humbling the city ? 

Mr. Esteva. The method was to bring Villa to Mexico City and 
make Villa humble the Mexicans there. and from the date, reallv, of 
that letter Villa was receiving ample support in Washington. I knew 
of an incident which was assured to me by some Americans that there 
was an order to write the biography of Villa. 

Mr. Kearrunt. An order given by whom? 

Mr. Esreva. Well, I was told by Mr. Bryan, and they made a 
moving picture out of that biography, and that moving picture was 
exhibited in New York. 

Mr. Kearrun. In what year? 

Mr. Esteva. I think that was in 1914. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Before Mexico City had been humbled? 
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Mr. Esteva. Yes; before Mexico City was humbled. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you see that picture? 

Mr, Esteva. I saw that picture myself. I think it was the Lyric 
Theater. I am not exactly sure, but it was on Forty-second Street 
in New York. It was exhibited there for several weeks. It wasa 
very romantic and pathetic story. It showed that Villa had two 
sisters, and one was a very young one and was assaulted by a Mexican 
officer of the army, and she died, and then the other sister died alw 
of broken heart, and Villa came before the grave and swore revenge. 

Mr. Kearrut. Swore vengeance over the grave? 

Mr. Esreva. Swore vengeance over the grave, and it was pointed 
out that was really the reason and the cause why Villa had gone into 
the field to be a bandit. 

Mr. Kearruv. Was there any truth in that story ? 

Mr. Esreva. Well, according to what I know, no; nothing at all. 

Mr. Kearrouv. Did you have any connection with the Niagara con- 
ference ? 

Mr. Esreva. Yes; I was appointed assistant delegate to that con- 
ference. 

Mr. Krearrcni. Where were you located then? 

Mr. Esteva. I was in New York as consul general] at the time. 

Mr. Kearruu. In connection with that conference was there an 
agreement entered into by this Government with the Mexican dele- 
gates to prevent the shipment of arms and ammunition ? 

Mr. Esteva. Yes. That was one of the things they did there. 
You see I was not very familiar with that conference because | 
staved there about a week or so and had to come back to New York. 
but, of course, I knew a great deal of what happened in that con- 
ference. 

Mr. Kearruu. How was that agreement carried out on the part of 
this Government in regard to the shipment of arms and ammun- 
tions? 

Mr. Esreva. Well, I do not think it was carried out at all, be- 
cause at that time there was a boat in New York called the Antilles, 
which was to sail the next few days, and it seemed to me it was 
purposely put under the Cuban flag to avoid the responsibility of 
the American Government, and they loaded up with arms and 
ammunition and munitions in New York, and I was in New York 
at the time, and then I called up on the telephone to the Spani-h 
ambassador here in Washington, Mr, Riano, who was at the time in 
charge of the Mexican affairs here, and notified him of the fact that 
the boat was being loaded with arms and munitions, and ready to 
sail to Mexico, and he promised to take the matter up with the 
State Department, which he did, and called me back and said that 
the State Department was going to look into the matter and probably 
stop it if they could. | 

Then I went to the customhouse in New York and I was œn- 
fidentially told there that they had received instructions from the 
State Department or from the Treasury Department here to facili- 
tate the sailing of the boat. Then the day I knew the boat was sail- 
ing I called up on the telephone again to the Spanish ambassador to 
tell him that the boat was sailing, and then I received the answer 
later by the ambassador saving that he had gone to tell Mr. Bryan 
that the boat had already sailed from New York, and Mr. Bryan told . 
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/ 
him that he did not know that the boat had sailed and that he could 
not stop it. 

Mr. Kearruu. Then subsequently when the boat attempted to land 
at Vera Cruz was any action contemplated to stop it? | 

Mr. Esreva. You mean from the Mexican Government? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. . 

Mr. Esreva. I think they tried to do it; but I think the American 
Government said they would send a cruiser to protect the boat so 
they could land the arms and munitions at Tampico. 

Mr. Kearrun. And subsequently to the sailing of the Antilles was 
there another shipment from other ports? 

Mr. Esteva. None that I know of, but I know of one incident be- 
fore that; from Galveston a boat sailed with arms and ammunition, 
and with false manifests, clearing for another port, and then 
changed her course and went to land the cargo in Mexico, and. I 
understand when the port authorities found out the deviation of tha 
boat they fined the boat $500 for false entry or false manifests. 

Mr. Kearruu. The port of Tampico was then in the hands of the 
Carrancistas, was it? 

Mr. Esteva. You mean at the time of the Antzlles incident? 

‘Mr. Kearrou. Yes. 7 a ee 

Mr. Esreva. Yes; it was already in the hands of the Carrancista 
revolutionists. 3 | 

Mr. Kearrut. And that was the port where the landing was made? 

Mr. Esteva. Yes; where they landed the arms. 

Mr. Kearrou. During the time of Porfirio Diaz and Madero and 
De la Barra and Huerta were there any such things known as con- 
cessions granted by the Mexican Government for the free import of 
articles? E 

Mr. Esteva. Well, not in a general way. Of course, there were 
some new enterprises or new developments that could be given con- 
cessions to bring machinery in or something free of duty. 

Mr. Kearruu. But were there any such things as concessions for 
building material in general? 

Mr. Perea, Oh, no. 

Mr. Kearruut. Did you know of such concessions having been made 
by the Carranza Government? 

Mr. Esteva. Yes; I know one, I understand, that was given to 
Mr. Barrios Gomez, and it seemed that he tried to work that conces- 
sion with some hardware stores in Mexico, and then afterwards I 
think he passed it to somebody else. I am told Mr. Nieto. 

Mr. Kearrun. Nieto was subsecretary of the treasury. 

Mr. Estrrva. Nieto was subsecretary of the easy at the time. 

_ Mr. KearroL. Who was secretary of the treasury ! 

Mr. Esreva. He was secretary while Mr. Cabrera was away. 

Mr. Kearrut. Luis Cabrera was secretary ? 

Mr. Esteva. Luis Cabrera was the secretary. 

Mr. KarrroL. What was the method of exploiting concessions of 
that kind? 

Mr. Esteva. You mean again by the Carranza Government? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. | 

Mr. Esreva. Well, the one who got the concessions, they came to 
the United States and tried to sell those concessions for half of the 
duty that really would have been paid. 
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Mr. KrarruL. Do you know anything about a firm that used to 
be at Vera Cruz called Agencia La Garda? 

Mr. Esteva. Yes; I knew the Agencia La Garda was really an 
agency working in connection with the treasury department in 
Mexico, and that was a public fact, because they even came out m X 
papers, and I think Mr. Cabrera went over there to reorganize the 
treasury department, and they severed entirely connections with the 
La Garda Agency. The La Garda Agency was buying and selling 
articles for Mexico. 

Mr. KerarFfoL. What was their method of doing business ? 

Mr. Esreva. Well, it was a general importing and exporting hous. 

Mr. Kearrut. Who were the individuals who profited by the 
operations of that concern ? 

Mr. Esreva. Well, I do not know exactly, but I suppose the 
treasury department must have received something for it. 

' Mr. Kearrun. The officers of the treasury department ? 

Mr. Esreva. Well, the officers or the office. 

7 o Kearrut. Did they engage in the buying and shipment of 
ides ? 

Mr. Esreva. Yes. Well, all Mexican raw materials. You see they 
were buying it there and expor ting it to the United States. 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you know anything about a concession to import 
Cuban cigarettes free of duty ? 

Mr. Esreva. Yes: I was told by a man who seems to be very fa- 
miliar with those dealings—well, I don’t remember the name of the 
man in Vera Cruz, he got a concession for importing 1,000,000 boxes 
of Cuban cigarettes free of duty into Mexico, and he assured me they 
got a Mexican dollar profit on each box. 

Mr, Krarruu. Those concessions were granted by the head of the 
treasury department! 

Mr. Esreva. Well, not necessarily, but by the department itself. 

Mr. KEARFUL, By the department? 

Mr. Esreva. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrun. What do you know about an operation of the ship 
ment and coinage in this country of Mexican gold and silver. 

Mr. Esreva. Well, what I know about that is that the Mexican 
Government sent here some bars of silver and gold and they were 
trying to make an arrangement with Islin & Co., in New York, to 
have the money coined in Philadelphia in the mint, and they were 
going to get the difference in the actual value of the silver in the 
market and the value of the Mexican coin, and I understand it made a 
difference of about $5,000,000, and I understand also that the deal 
could not be carried through because the American Government 
stopped it. 

Mr. Kearrut. Who was the attorney for Islin & Co.? 

Mr. Esteva. At that time? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Esteva. Well, I don’t know at that time, but I know the at- 
torney for Mexican affairs was David Reyes Retana. 

Mr. Kearrun. Is he a resident of New York City? 

Mr. Esteva. He lives in New York City, having lived there sine 
1915, I think. 

Mr. Krarrvi. Is Mr. Retana a partner of Mr. Manuel Lopez 
Figueroa? 
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Mr. Esreva. I believe so. | 

Mr. KrarruL. Mr. Lopez Figueroa testified before the committee 
some time ago? 

Mr. Esreva. Yes. , 

Mr. Kearrvt. What changes have been made in the consular 
charges since you were connected with the office in New York? 

Mr. Esteva. You mean for fees for consular invoices ? 

Mr. Kearrut. Yes. 

Mr. Esteva. Well, when I was connected with the consulate there 
was a nominal fee for each $100, and usually after $500 was about 
50 cents or $1 fee for each additional $100, and since the Carranza 
Government has been in power they charge now 3 per cent of the 
value of the consular invoice. 

Mr. Kearrut. What change has been made in regard to excess 
charges for invoices outside of office hours with reference to fixing 
office hours? 
= Mr. Esteva. Well, with the previous Government there was a fee 
that was called double duties that could not exceed more than $4, 
and to-day I understand they charge regular double fees regardless 
of the amount. 3 

Mr. Esteva. That is, when business is transacted outside of office 
hours ¢ 

Mr. Esteva. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrun,. And have the office hours been reduced ? 

Mr. Esteva. I understand they have been reduced about one hour. 

Mr. Kearrun. You, of course, kept in touch with the American 
policy and the operation of the American policy toward Mexico dur- 
ing the time that vou were consular officer ? 

Mr. Esteva. Well, I had to. You see, I have been here working 
specially from the time of the revolution of Madero and subsequent 
events, and I have been seeing how really all the revolutions, even 
starting with the. Madero revolution, have been more or less helped 
in this country. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you think it is possible to start a revolution in 
Mexico without assistance in this country? | 

Mr. Esteva. Well, it would be almost impossible, because you see 
Mexico can not produce any arms and ammunition, and if they have 
to bring them from European countries they have to come from 
a boat, but when they come from this country it is very easy to 
smuggle them in across the border. I do not know whether the 
American people at large really realize the moral responsibility that 
the country has assumed with the protection or help that the Gov- 
ernment has been giving to the latest revolution, because when they 
undertook to take out Huerta from Mexico, practically they assumed 
the responsibility of Mexico with the European powers. 

Mr. Kearrun. You believe because of the action of this Govern- 
ment in eliminating Huerta and imposing Carranza the American 
Government is responsible to foreigners for damages done to them 
bv the revolution? 

Mr. Esteva. I think so. If any investigation comes naturally to 
clear up the responsibility of Mexico for the debts it would come out 
that Mexico is in the position that practically it is to-day, due to the 

attitude of the administration in Washington. 
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Mr. Kearrut. What do you regard as the inevitable tendency or 

the policy of the Washington administration? To what end do you 
think it must lead eventually ? 
_ Mr. Esteva. Well, I will tell you; I started seeing the effects of 
the policy, if you can call it policy, that has been followed at Wash- 
ington from, the latter part of 1915 and the beginning of 1916. I 
have told some friends of mine that instead of avoiding interven- 
tion that policy was bringing intervention into Mexico. The Mexi- 
cans themselves are not wanting intervention in Mexico, but it is the 
policy of the United States that is bringing intervention into Mexico. 
Mr. Kearrcy. You mean the poney or lack of policy that has been 
followed by the administration $ 

Mr. Esteva. That had been followed so far is bringing the coun- 
try into chaos, and finally, sooner or later, there will be intervention 
which will be a necessity. I think the worst thing to come would be 
armed intervention in Mexico. 

Mr. KrarruL. Do you mean you think it would be a bad thing for 
‘Mexico? | 

Mr. Esreva. Well, I think it would be bad for both countries. be- 
cause the Mexicans have some characteristics—they have the physical 
courage that they don't care who they fight, and even knowing 
they will lose, they will fight, and that would destroy the country. 
And more for the United States, because it would take vears to 
get back on the same standard they were before this revolution, in 
the eves of Mexicans and of all Latin-American countries. 

Mr. Krarrun. You mean there would be a sentiment of hostility 
engendered ? 

Mr. Esteva. There would be a sentiment of distrust and hostility. 
If Mexico had been left alone to work out her own salvation maybe 
things would be entirely different to-day, and I think the time ìs to 
aid Mexico in some way to work it out. If the United States would 
be absolutely friendly, the. way they should be, being so close to- 
gether—the two republics—and help Mexico as a friend, Mexicu 
would come out of what it is to-day very easily. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your opinion as to how the United States 
could help Mexico effectively and in a friendly way now? | 

Mr. Esreva. Well, to begin with, I believe that Carranza could 
have been absolutely helped, not only being recognized, but left 
alone, and perhaps even Carranza could bring the country to the 
front. But the way the thing was done, under the recognition and 
no help at all, he was in desperate straights for lack of money and 
confidence of the people. The people that were originally against 
Carranza would always help him if they saw there was no help to 
come from Washington, outside of recognition, and that kept the 
rebels in the field. But if Washington helped somebody down there, 
that would give guaranties, even 1f Carranza could give guaranties 
and receive practical help, I think the country could come back to 
what it was. 

Mr. Kearrcr. You mean financial help? 

Mr. Esteva. Well, financial help, and not only financial, but all 
kinds of help Mexico needs to-day. 

Mr. Kerarrvun. Well, is not financial help the principal help? 

Mr. Esteva. The principal help; yes. 
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Mr. Kearruu. You know, of course, the present sentiment of bank- 
ers who are able to give financial help is absolutely that they will 
not lend a dollar to the present Government of Mexico without 
guaranty from the Government of the United States that the money 
will be properly used, and not only that, but that there will be es- 
tablished and maintained a stable Government ? 

Mr. Esreva. Yes; I know that. But I know also that the bankers 
will not give the money to Carranza himself, because they are not 
even sure that Carranza will stay there, because the Administration 
in Washington may go back on Carranza. I know in New York if 
they will only be sure that the policy in Washington will be to keep 
Carranza there they might help Carranza. 

Mr. KearroL. How would it be possible for the American Govern- 
ment to give the proper assurance to the bankers and to maintain 
that assurance without being prepared to use armed force? Do you 
think that would be possible? 

Mr. Estreva. You mean to give a guaranty to the bankers that 
the money they will invest there will be safe? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Esteva. Well, of course, a guaranty Washington might have 
on Mexico would be more moral than anything else, but if Washing- 
ton makes the Mexican Government whatever it is, understand that 
they mean business, and if they will keep their promises and the 
guaranties that it will give for good and stable government, I be- 
lieve the Mexican Government, or the Mexicans themselves, will ful- 
fill those obligations. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you not think it would be very difficult now to 
make the Mexicans believe that the American Government meant 
what it said, in view of the many ultimatums that have been sent 
and receded from? 

Mr. Esteva. Well, perhaps. but if they will take a firm attitude 
without vacillating I think the Mexicans are sensible enough to 
realize it is probably the last chance they have to put the country on 
a sa basis and they will try to do it. 

Mr. KrarruL. Where is the better class of Mexicans living at the 
present time? 

Mr. Esreva. Well, they are out of Mexico. Practically all the 
brains and all the cultured men are away from Mexico. 

Mr. KrarFuL. Where are they living, mostly ? 

Mr. Esteva. Well, many are in the United States. There are some 
in Cuba too, and then there are some in Europe. 

Mr. Kearron. About what number would vou estimate of those 
Mexicans? 

Mr. Esteva. Of that class of Mexicans? 

Mr. KEARFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Esteva. Well, no less than 500.000. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you know about what was known as the Pan 
American Conference, which was a conference called by six South 
American countries at the instigation of Washington, for the purpose 
of attempting to get the different Mexican factions together in 1915? 

Mr. Esreva. Yes: and I think thev even sent invitations to them 
to do it, and I understand also that they offered President Wilson 
the permission of the Government using one of the former secre- 
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taries of President Madero as president, getting a very good cabi- 
net, and President Wilson offered to consider it, but I think he never 
acted on that. 

Mr. Kearru.. You remember that the result of that conference 
was the recognition of Carranza as de facto head of the Mexican 
Government ? 

Mr. Esteva. Yes: I did not think what vou were meaning. Yes: 
I know they were discussing over there in Washington the recogni- 
tion of somebody in Mexico, and it was indicated at the time that 
the best man was Mr. Carranza, and I think the only one in favor of 
the recognition of Carranza of the Latin American countries was 
the Argentine ambassador. 

Mr. Kearrur. He was the only one? 

Mr. Esteva. He was the only one who recommended him strongly. 

Mr. Kearrvni. And what was the reason given by him for favor- 
as recognition of Carranza? 

r. Esteva. Well, I was told—I only know that through the man 
who told me, who knew about it—he said if Carranza got the r- 
sponsibility of the Government in his hands he might fall out in 
sıx months. 

Mr. Kerarru,. Do you remember at the time of the recognition of 
Carranza it was announced by this Government that the action was 
taken on the unanimous recommendation of the six southern re- 
publics? 

Mr. Esreva. Yes: but I understand, as I sav. that really the only 
one who advocated it strongly was the Argentine ambassador. 

Mr. Kearrvr. Mr. Naon? 

Mr. Esteva. Mr. Naon; but I understood that it was opposed by 
the Brazilian ambassador. 

Mr. Kearrvi. What is your information as to what happened to 
Mr. Naon politically because of the attitude he took in favor of 
Carranza at that time? 

Mr. Esteva. Well, I was told by some Argentinians who came from 
there that he was a candidate of the Young Men’s Party in Argentina, 
and after the investigation they made of his mixing up in thee 
Mexican affairs they nominated the one who is president of Ar- 
gentina to-day. 

Mr. Kearrun. They turned him down? 

Mr. Esteva. Turned Mr. Naon down. 

I want to say that T know of things not in my capacity as con-ul 
but as an individual, so I am not giving away any secrets of the 
service. 

Mr. Kearrun. Is there any statement that you would like to add. 
Mr. Esteva. in regard to the matters vou have been discussing? 

Mr. Esreva. Well, the only thing is my hope that the United 
States will see they are responsible for what is really going on in 
Mexico and that they will do their best to straighten out the thing 
in the best way possible, and then the people in this country will 
realize the people of Mexico are not cutthroats and bloodthirsty peo- 
ple; that they have always been peaceful, that the peons there are 
really peace-loving people, and they are, of course, like anybody el»: 
people come around and rouse them only with promises. You can 
not get Mexicans to raise an army just to go and plunder, but they 
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always appeal to some fine sentiment of the people. So the material 
is there. If those people had good leaders, they would be very good. 
I think that has been proven in the past in the time of Gen. Diaz, 
that those people can be very honest and worthy. In that time you 
could go from one side of the country to the other with gold in your 
hands and nobody would touch it. 

There are some of the people, you know, who are partially educated 
that have an ambition to get somewhere and they go and arouse some 
Indians, but they have to go and appeal to some fine instinct in 
that Indian, as they have done in the past, promising them some 
land. or the restoration of their own property, and it seems an 
Indian there never forgets that the land was once his, and that is 
the one promise that always appeals to him. 

Mr. Kearrun. Which never has been fulfilled, however? 

Mr. Esteva. Which never: has been fulfilled. 

Mr. Kearrcy. Do you think it is susceptible of fulfillment ? 

Mr. Esteva. You mean the delivery of the lands to the Indians? 

Mr. Kearrut. Yes. 

Mr. Esteva. No; not immediately, but I think it is easy to have 
it done, there are so many lands belonging to the Government and 
so many lands can be developed: and not to take it away. but to buy 
it from some of the landowners when they have more than they can 
pu to use, and it can be sold to the low class of Mexicans and the 

ndians similar to the way it is done in the United States. 

Mr. Kearruv. But you believe that those promises that are made’ 
to the Indians to provoke them to join a revolution are purely vision- 
ary and dishonest. promises? 

Mr. Esteva. In most of the cases, sir. I suppose there are a few 
that are in good faith, but in most of the cases it is Just an excuse to 
raise an army. 

Mr. Kearruv. Do vou really and sincerely believe that there is 
any hope for the rehabilitation of Mexico without the assistance of 
the United States or some other outside power? 

Mr. Esteva. No; Mexico has to have assistance to come back to 
the front. but I do not believe, as I say, that the assistance has to 
come with armed intervention. I think, on the contrary, if armed 
intervention comes it will set Mexico back many years. But as- 
sistance has to come. Mexico is in such shape to-day it can not 
come back of itself. 

Mr. KrarrtL. I am not able to follow you. I do not understand 
how the United States could assist the real Mexicans to institute and 
maintain a Government without using armed force. You have 
stated that there are approximately 500,000, including practically all 
the best people in Mexico, who are living in exile, who are not able 
to go back and live in Mexico. Is it possible to put those people 
back in Mexico and give them a chance? 

Mr. Esteva. Yes; it is. 

Mr. Kearrci. Without armed force? 

Mr. Esteva. Without armed force. 

Mr. Kearrun. How can that be done? 

Mr. Esteva. If Washington will assist, as I said before even Car- 
ranza, but assist practically by the backing up of a good man that 
they will absolutely consider reliable, to form a stable Government, 
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with a good cabinet, and if the Mexican people are convinced that 
is the last chance Mexico has to rehabilitate itself without armed 
intervention, I think Mexico would come to the front, and all the 
Mexicans that are away from Mexico would go back and help Mex- 
ico, and I think if there is fairness in the Washington Government 
that chance would be given to Mexico before there is recourse to armed 
intervention. _ 

Mr. Kearruc. But, as I understand you, such assistance. in order 
to be effective, must be accompanied by the firm declaration that if a 
straight line is not pursued then Mexico must expect armed inter- 
vention. , 

Mr. Esteva. Armed intervention. You know if the bankers only 
knew Washington was going to help a man and help him decidedly 
and firmly they would come to the assistance of that Government. 
but I know positively the bankers are not assisting the Carranza 
government. because hay are not sure themselves that Carranza will 
be helped to the limit. I have had several talks myself with banker 
in New York and | have been told that they have not. absolute conti- 
dence in their own Government about a firm policy toward Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is there any difference of opinion among them about 
that point? 

Mr. Esreva. Practically none. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is there anything further, Mr. Esteva? 

Mr. Esteva. No, sir; unless you have something else to ask me. 

Mr. Kearruu. No. Thank you, very much. You will be excused. 

(Witness excused. ) 

(Whereupon, at 11.40 o'clock a. m. a recess was taken until 1.30 
o’clock p. m.) 


AFTER RECESS. 
The hearing was resumed at 1.30 o'clock p. m. 
TESTIMONY OF J. H. DICKMAN. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Kearrut. Please state your full name. 

Mr. Dickman. J. H. Dickman. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your place of residence? 

Mr. Dickman. Mountain Lake, Minn. 

Mr. Kearrut. Are you connected with a company that has been 
operating in Mexico? 

Mr. DickMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is the name of it? 

Mr. Dickman. It is the Associated Tropical Plantation Co. 

Mr. Kearrcri. What sort of operations did that company have In 

- Mexico? 

Mr. Dickman. Operating a banana plantation. 

Mr. Kearrun. In what State. 

Mr. Dickman. Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Krarrut. How many acres was in the plantation? 

Mr. Dickman. The whole estate comprised about 24,000 and there 
were about 4,500 acres planted to bananas. — 

Mr. Kearrut. Does the company own the title tô this land? 
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Mr. Dickman. Under a contract. 
Mr. Kearron. What amount of money was invested in this planta- 


Mr. Dickman. About $3,000,000. 
Mr. Kearrut. Was it fully equipped and stocked and in full opera- 


Mr. Dickman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. Up to what time? 

Mr. Dickman. About 1916. 

Mr. Krarrut. What happened to it at that time? 

Mr. Dickman. Well, we were driven away. The rebels drove our 
management away from the plantation. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. How many men were employed by the company on 
the plantation ? 

Mr. Dickman. At that time possibly about 80. I think prior to 
that time we used to employ around 300. , | 

Mr. Kearrut. Is this a close corporation or is the stock of it held 
pretty generally by people in the United States? 

Mr. Dickman. Held pretty generally. 

Mr. Kearrut. In what portion of the country ? 

Mr. Dickman. All over the United States and Canada from coast 
to coast. | 

Mr. Kearruv. What method of transportation was used by the 
company from the plantation to the coast ? | 

Mr. Dickman. Boats. 7 

Mr. Kearruu. How far was it? 

Mr. Dickman. Well, approximately about to Galveston—— 

Mr. Kearrut. No; to the Pacific coast? 

Mr. Dickman. Forty-seven miles. 

Mr. Krarrct. What means of transportation—by boat or barges? 

Mr. Dickman. By boat. The river afforded transportation for a 
boat that we used that was 220 feet long and it could turn right 
around in the river and swing right up to the banks and load the 
bananas. 

Mr. Krarrut. How many boats did you have? 

Mr. Dickman. We had one. 

Mr. Kearrut. What became of the boat? 

Mr. Dickman. That has been sold. I might explain that prob- 
ably a little further. The Gulf Coast Plantation Co. and the Asso- 
ciated Tropica] Plantation Co. were very closely related to each other 
in having stockholders of either company interested in both of the 
plantations, and the Gulf Coast Plantation Co. was the older of the 
two, and that company purchased a steamer and in connection with 
that the Associated Tropieal Plantation Co. made a contract with 
the Gulf Coast Plantation Co. to haul its bananas, you know, for so 
much a bunch or so much a hundredweight to the market, and our 
bananas were a little farther in and they would load what we had at 
Filasola and then go to Tabasquena. 

Mr. Kearror. What happened to the plantation when the men 
were driven away ? 

Mr. Dickman. All the buildings have been destroyed and the 
plantation has gone back to jungle. 

Mr. KrarruL. How long has it been since it has been possible to 
conduct any operations there? 
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Mr. DickMay. Some time in 1916 is my best recollection of that 

Mr. Kearrot. Has any attempt been made by the manager of vour 
company to return to the plantation recently ? 

Mr. Dickman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. Has he been able to do so! 

Mr. DickMAn. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. For what reason? 

Mr. Dickman. He was warned by the Carranza authorities at the 
port of Mexico not to attempt to go there. 

Mr. Kearrut. Then, I understand that the plantation and the 
money invested, amounting to $1,000,000, is now a total loss? 

Mr. Dickman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. With the exception of the land itself? 

Mr. Dickman. The land itself. 

Mr KerarruL. Which has practically returned to a jungle condi- 
tion ? 

Mr. Dickman. Yes, sir. | 

gene Kearrun. When do you expect to be able to resume operation 
there? 

Mr. Dickman. We could not expect to resume operations there be- 
fore the Mexican Government would be in shape to insure us pro- 
tection. Just when that will be I do not know. It may be a long 
time hence. 

Mr. KrarruL. Have you any indication that such protection will 
be given in any reasonable perfod ? 

Mr. Dıcxman. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have any promises been made you now by the Mexi- 
can Government in that respect ? 

Mr. Dickman. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. At the time of the destruction of this property was 
anv effort made to get protection from the Carranza government? 

Mr. Dickman. No, sir; I do not believe so. 

Mr. Kearrvi. Did you make any effort to get protection from this 
Government ? 

Mr. Dickman. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrtcu. This isan American corporation, is it ? 

Mr. Dickman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrvi. You were not personally on the ground when the 
destruction of this property occurred, were you? 

Mr. Dickman. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrvun. You are testifying from reports that were made br 
your manager? 

Mr. Dickman. My manager; yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. Where is he? Is he available? 

Mr. Dickman. At the present time I believe he could be reached 
at Houston; that is his home. 

Mr. Kearrvt. Houston, Tex. ? | 

Mr. Dickman. Yes, sir: but he is about to sail to Minatitlan about 
the 27th of this month. I think he has transportation for that date. 

Mr. KrarFvuut. He is engaged in some other business now ? 

Mr. Dickman. Since he had to leave our plantation he has been 
working for Pierson & Sons, the oil refinery. 

Mr. Kearrur. Have you filed your claims against the Mexican 
Government with the State Department? 
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Mr. Dickman. I have not. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is there any other statement in connection with this 
matter that you desire to make? 

Mr. Dickman. No; I do not know of anything that has any bear- 
ing on the case here. We had about 200 head of cattle there and some 
ee and everything was taken away, if that has anything to do 
with it. : 

Mr. KrarFUL. Any money stolen? 

Mr. Dickman. No; I don’t think so. 

Mr. Kearruu. The ranch supplies—were they taken away ? 

Mr. Dickman. Everything. | | 

Mr. KrarFUL. And the buildings were destroyed ? ° 

Mr. Dickman. Every building. 

Mr. Kearrvux. That will be all, I think. Thank you, sir. 

(Witness excused. ) 


TESTIMONY OF W. B. LOUCKS. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Kearrout: Please give your full name. 

_ Mr. Loucks. Walter B. Loucks. l 

Mr. KrarFuL. Where do you live? 

Mr. Loucks. Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Kearrur. That is your post-office address? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrun. You are an American citizen? 

Mr. Lorcxs. Yes, sir; born in this country. 

Mr. Kearrut. What connection have you had with operations in 
Mexico? | 

Mr. Loucks. You mean with relation to my, company ? 

Mr. Kearrou. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Loucks. I have been the chief executive since the year 1912. 

Mr. Kearrut. Of what company ? 

Mr. Loucks. Tabasco Plantation Co. 

Mr. Kearruu. Operating where? 

Mr. Loucks. In the States of Tabasco and Vera Cruz in Mexico. 

Mr. KearFut. What was the capital of the company? l 

Mr. Loucks. An authorized capital of $5,000,000; about $2,000,000 
of which was invested in our properties in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearruu. What sort of properties were they? 

Mr. Loucks. We have what is known as plantation San Miguel 
Juarez, situated in the State of Tabasco. This consists of 7,300 
acres and was formerly devoted to the raising of bananas, cacao, 
rubber, and cattle. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is the stock of your company widely held? 

- Mr. Loucks. Yes. We have on our records a little better than 
2,600 stockholders. They are scattered throughout the various States 
of the Union, and about $500,000 of the stock is held in Canada. 

Mr. Kearruu. What is the name of the plantation? 

Mr. Loucks. The second one is known as Plantation La Oaxa- 
quena, which is situated in the State of Vera Cruz, the southwestern 
part on the River. The nearest town is Santa Lucrecia. 

Mr. Kearruu. That is composed of how many acres? 
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Mr. Loucks. Twenty-four thousand eight hundred. 

Mr. Kearrun. How are the titles to those properties held by the 
company ? 

_ Mr. Loucks. They are held by the Tabasco Plantation Co. Orig- 
inally there was what was known as the Tabasco Land & Develop- 
ment Co., which originally purchased the property. The title was 
held in escrow by the Chicago Title & Trust Co. until the year 199, 
when the contract for development purposes with the development 
company expired, at which time the property was deeded to the Ta- 
basco Plantation Co. and so held. 

Mr. Krarruu. Held by what sort of title? 

Mr. Loucks. Warranty deed. 

Mr. Kearroun. Where did the title originate? 

Mr. Loucks. With us it originated with the purchase from one 
Pedro Ruiz—I am speaking now of the La Oaxaquena, because that is 
our major investment. It was purchased in the year 1903 from 
Pedro Ruiz, a Spaniard in Mexico. The property was deeded by him 
to the Tabasco Land & Development Co. and, as I said before, in the 

ear 1909 was by the Chicago Title & Trust Co. deeded to the Tabasco 

lantation Co. | 

Mr. Kerarruu. What sort of business was conducted on this planta- 
tion ? 

Mr. Loucks. We are employed in the growing of sugar cane and 
the manufacture of sugar. 

Mr. Kearrun. Will you describe in a general way the extent of the 
plant established for that ae i 

Mr. Loucks. We have a mill with a capacity of 1,000 tons of cane 
daily, capable of being increased to the point where it could hand!e 
3,000 tons of cane daily; an entire establishment, including sugar 
factory, warehouses, and all that would go with a modern plant. 

Mr. Kearrut. All sorts of modern machinery installed ? 

Mr. Loucks. At the time it was installed it was the most modern 
that could be purchased. 

Mr. Kearrun. Railway tracks and cars? 

Mr. Loucks. We have something like 35 kilometers of railway 
track on the plantation and had under cultivation 4,000 acres of 
cane, 

Mr. KearroL. How many men were employed? 

Mr. Dickman. That varied with the season. During the grinding 
period we employed from 1,500 to 2,000 men; in the dull season we 
employed around 600 men. 

Mr. KearroL. What accommodations did you provide for the em- 
ployees? 

Mr. Loucks. We had a complete camp with between 150 and 200 
houses for the employees, and running water to each and every one 
of the houses, and it was as near modern as we could furnish under 
the circumstances we were working under in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrvunt. What were the wages paid to the employees ? 

Mr. Loucxs. I have a schedule here of not only the number but 
the nationality and the amounts paid to the various nationalities 
going back to the year 1913. Taking the month of April I think 
there were 1,536. There appears to be an error in your copy. It 
is 1,553. This shows that we were paying the Japanese at that 
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time—we had some 35 in number—an average of $2.01; that is in 
Mexican money. We were paying the natives $1.73; we were pay- 
ing another set of natives 1 peso and rations, which was equivalent 
to about $1.60, and another set $1.50; another set of Koreans $1.56. 
We were paying in salaries to our storemen—we had 10 at that 
time—an average of $262.50 per month. 

Mr. Kearruu. These storemen, were they natives? 

Mr. Loucks. They were with the exception of the manager. 

Mr. Kearruu. How does that scale of wages compare, if you 
know, with that which was earned by the Mexican natives before 
your enterprise was started there? l 

Mr. Loucks. Before the Americans went to the Isthmus the Mexi- 
cans were working for anything from 16 centavos up. 

Mr. KrarruL. Up to what point? 

Mr. Loucks. There was no established wage, because there was 
no labor. Just back of us in the State of Oaxaca they were paying 
37 centavos a day in the mines and that was the maximum. 

Mr. Kearrut. Then would you say that the scale ranged from 16 
centavos to 37 centavos? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrout. During the rule of Porfirio Diaz and Madero and 
Huerta, was there ever any trouble? 

Mr. Loucks. We had trouble under the Madero administration. 
We had none except the usual difficulties that go with an enterprise 
of that kind in Mexico up until the time of Madero. 

Our first difficulty with Madero was in connection with a certair 
class of labor which we were employing. It was called the enganche 
labor, a certain form of servitude. They were the criminal class 
which were gathered together in groups in various towns and were 
by the officials of the Government farmed out to various enterprises 
for a consideration. 

The Madero government, as its first step of gratitude to the 
Mexican people, liberated all the prisoners including all classes, 
such as the enganche labor I have mentioned. That was the first 
step of the Mexican Government in liberating the Mexican people. 

We had prior to this made individual contracts with all these 
ren, all this class of men which we had on the plantation and the 

nen were prepared to remain and willing to remain. The officials 
of the Madero government came to us and demanded that we re- 
lease them, and not only demanded that we release them, but that 
they leave the place and that we appear at Santa Lucrecia and 
liquidate them. That was the first real trouble in the labor way. 

Mr. Kearruu.. The men themselves were willing to remain? 

Mr. Loucks. We had no trouble with them. 

Mr. KerarroL. They were under contract? 

Mr. Loucks. They were under contract originally and then they 
were under individual contracts that we had made specifically with 
them. 

Mr. Kearruu. And they were willing to remain? 

Mr. Loucks. They were willing to remain. 

Mr. Kearron. Was there any hostility shown by the laborers 
za gainst you or other Americans operating there up to the time of 
the fall of Huerta? 
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Mr. Loucks. None whatever. 

Mr. Prunu How many Americans did you employ on the plan- 
tation! 

Mr. Loucks. We had something like 60—something like 50, I 
would say, at the time the Huerta diffculty took shape. 

Mr. KrarruL. What things were provided for the welfare and 
education of the pepe employed on the plantation? 

Mr. Loucks. We had on the plantation a school and sometimes 
two; we had a hospital and an American physician with assistants; 
all medicines and supplies of that kind were farnished. Prior to the 
Madero administration we charged all of our employees, including 
the manager, 2 per cent for medicine and hospital services. After 
that it was all free to the natives, or free to all of our employes 
as a matter of fact. The houses were also free and all of the accon- 
modations furnished by the company. They were of no expenx 
whatever to the natives. 

Mr. Krearrut. What was the relative importance of the Tabas» 

Plantation Co. compared with other companies operating in that 
locality ? 
Mr. eee I think I am justified in saying we were looked upm 
as the one of most importance on the Isthmus. We produced s 
high as 11,000,000 pounds of sugar for the crop year of 1911-L, 
which was our banner year. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you operate under special privileges or cor 
cessions granted by the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Loucks. We had no concessions and were asking none. 

Mr. Kearru.. Did you comply with the laws of the country i 
every respect? 

Mr. Loucks. We complied with the laws and kept out of politic 
at all times. i 

Mr. KerarFuL. Did you ever take side with any faction or promote 
any revolution ? 
= Mr. Loucks. None whatever. We kept ourselves very free and 
our instructions to our managers were always to have nothing what- 
ever to do with the political side of the case. 

Mr. Krarrut. How much in money did your investment represent! 

Mr. Loucks. The La Oaxaquena represents nearly $2,000,000, and 
in addition to that we had an accumulation of nearly $500,000 in 
working capital. Our property was paid for and, therefore, that 
should be added to our total investment. 

_ Mr. KrarruL. With respect to your outstanding obligations? 

Mr. Loucks. We had none whatever except for current bill 
which were always liable to be for purposes for the store and smal 
amounts like that, but no obligations of any kind. 

Mr. Kearruu. Which were liquidated—— 

Mr. Loucks. Whenever the bill matured. 

Mr. Kearruu. Was it a successful and profitable business? 

Mr. Loucks. It was just coming to the point where it was profit- 
able and we were to the point where we had hoped to pay quarterly 
dividends in 1912, and did so declare the first ‘ligidend in the year 
1912 of 1} per cent. 

ae Kearrut. When did your first trouble begin—with what 
event 
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Mr. Loucks. Our real troubles, aside from. what I have just 
enumerated, started about the 22d day of April, 1914, on the occa- 
sion of the American forces taking the city of Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was your output of sugar at that time? 

Mr. Loucks. We had just removed a crop of, I think it was, 
62,000 tons for that season. We had the crop harvested and almost 
the entire product was stored in the warehouse, about 38,000 bags 
of sugar of 220 to 250 pounds each, besides the alcohol which was 
manufactured from the by-product of molasses. 

With the occupation of the city of Vera Cruz by American forces 
we were immediately waited ppon by officials of the Mexican Gov- 
ernment and the first step on their part was to deprive us of our 
arms and munitions which had been granted up to this time. That 
was the beginning of our real difficulties. 

Mr. KearruL. Before going into the description of your difficul- 
ties I will ask you if this is a tabulated statement showing the 
amounts of production from the year 1912 tọ 1918? 
© Mr. Loccxs. Yes, sir: that is taken from the scale weights at the 
mill. It ranges from 72,525 tons for the year 1912 to 8,306. 

Mr. Kearrou. Let that be inserted in the record. ` 


Finished| Total Total 


Year. grinding tons |barssurar 
cane. cane. sacked. 

NON ores es Medes tu a anaE T EE AEE A E es E E E ETAR June 8 72.525 50,732 
OD E EEN EE EEE AE AE sacs E AE TEE OES EE EIEI R E A ER May 15 60,391 38,473 
s ETE E O E E E EE A owed E E E E Apr. 1 61,496 38 , 265 
isa ks oh AO E E ee ae ie eres ik oie Sais ieee ets ee ee ewe tae eee July 12 44,331 26,164 
DOG iis toss ee Sis os as wee detracts decider has wa kee eee ewe A ae eaeeneonsioewecs June 21 30,674 17,098 
DOU 7 ies wore ere eee doe cle dias ine Oak eis VEE RE Sbk 09 Sad Lon tae eee eats Apr. 16 7,809 4,076 
BC") eps i ee Sad ts Ry cle YEP E A APPR fg rl NC May 22 | 8.306 | Siete: 


The above figures show the decline in production, year by year, since 1912, due to revolutionary 
conditions. 


Mr. Kerarruu. I notice that the amount of cane is given for the 
year 1918 as 8,306 tons, as against 72,525 tons for the year 1912, and 
that the figure for the total bags of sugar sacked for the year 1918 
is left blank. Docs that indicate there was no production ? 

Mr. Lovcxs. Very little sugar was made in that year, and of such 
a nature that you could hardly call it sugar. Seventy-two thousand 
tons hardly represents our production foi that year, owing to the 
fact that our men were partly taken from us. 

Mr. Krarruu. For the year 1912? | 
Mr. Loucks. 1912, and we failed to harvest nearly 600 acres which 
was ready for harvesting on account of having the labor taken from 
us by the Madero Government. We should have harvested that year 

approximately 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Kearrcu. How did that compare with the year 1911? 

Mr. Loucks. The year 1911 we harvested 60,000 tons. In the 
meantime we had put into crop about 1,300 extra acres, which was 
the reason for the larger crop of the next year, when that came into 
bearing for the first time. 

Mr. KrarroL. What production have you had since the year 1918? 

Mr. Loucks. Relatively nothing. We are simply keeping a seed 
bed alive in order that we may have something to start the fields 
again if opportunity presents itself. 
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Mr. Kearrcun. Now, will you proceed in your own way to describe 
the difficulties that you encountered, beginning with the landing of 
the American forces at Vera Cruz. 

Mr. Loucks. Our people were first ordered—our American em- 
ployees were first ordered to the Port of Mexico by officials of the 
American Government as well as the officials of the Mexican Gos- 
ernment. They proceeded to the Port of Mexico, were told to get on 
board a ship which was in the harbor, with the understanding that 
they would be landed again the next morning. Instead of being 
landed the next morning they were brought to Vera Cruz, and with 
the exception of our manager, our field superintendent and engineer. 
the balance of the party were brought to New Orleans by the Amer- 
ican Government. They were landed there, and we were advised in 
Minneapolis that our employees were there. 

Our manager, through his influence, or, rather, his acquaintance 
with some of the officers who were sent to Vera Cruz, got permission 
to land at Vera Cruz, and with him his field superintendent and en- 
gineer. He remained there for a period of about four months and 
tried through correspondence to take charge of the operations of the 
plantation. After several weeks he finally succeeded in getting our 
engineer back to the place under the British flag. I think it was 
about the 1st of October that our engineer considered it was safe for 
himself and his field superintendent to return. 

Mr. KEARFUL. 1914? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes. I want to say right here that our native em- 
ployees were quite loyal to the company during this difficult time, 
d when we got back the only loss or destruction we could discover 
was in the administration houses, and that had been caused by the 
forces of the Government. Our employees had remained faithfully 
at work and were willing to stay and work. 

Mr. KearruL. Without any American overseer ? 

Mr. Loucks. Without any American overseer, notwithstanding our 
Government was at war with Mexico. That will give you an idea 
of the relations between the company and its native employees. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you ever have any difficulty in getting protec- 
tion from Huerta while he remained in power? 

Mr. Lovcxs. None whatever; and we were protected in every sense 
of the word, so much so that we had no complaints whatever to offer. 
and we carried on the operations at the plantation in absolute peace 
and security. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know of any hostility by Huerta or his Gov- 
ernment toward any Americans before the taking of Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Loucks. I do not, any more than that, I do not recall that a 
single American lost his life in Mexico during the Huerta admin- 
istration for 15 months. I don’t recall any. 

Mr. Kearrvuyt. Even with the taking of Vera Cruz, Huerta pro- 
tected the Americans? l 

Mr. Loucks. Absolutely. The officers who came to the place to 
remove the ammunition were as courteous to us as we could ask. 
They said they were doing it for our own good, because no one knew 
what might happen with the state of affairs going on, and what 
might happen if it continued to get worse. They regretted to do 
so, but were compelled by orders to carry out the plan. 
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Mr. KearruL. Please proceed to describe your operations from that 
time on. 

Mr. Loucks. It would be a very difficult matter to describe what 
happened to us after that. I think it would make a story longer than 
I would care to tell or you would care to listen to, because it was 
continual. We could not do anything, seemingly, to satisfy the offi- 
cials of the Carranza Government. 

Mr. KearFut. When did the officials of the Carranza Government 
commence their operations in your locality ? . 

Mr. Loucks. We began to feel the effects of them in August or 
September of the year 1914. At that time we were trying to ship 
some raw sugar to New York. Our first obstacle was when we as- 
sembled a cargo of sugar at the port of Mexico. It was raw sugar, 
and we asked for permission to ship it to New York. We were told 
by an official who represented the Carranza faction that he would 
not permit the sugar to go. He wrote us a very disagreeable letter 
stating his reasons, and we later took the sugar back to the planta- 
tion. That was the beginning of real hostilities. 

Mr. Kearruu. What were the reasons given for not permitting the 
sugar to go? 

Mr. Loucks. He stated that we were raising the price of our 
sugar and that the native employees were being robbed. Until we 
came to the point where we were willing to reduce the price he would 
not permit us to ship any sugar abroad, notwithstanding all our sugar 
had been sold under contract, and we could not raise the price if we 
wanted to. As a matter of fact, all the sugar I just mentioned was 
sold by myself before leaving the planation, with the exception of 
this little raw sugar—was sold under contract before I left the plan- 
tation. The price was agreed upon and the fact that the price rose 
in New York had nothing whatever to do with ours. I might add 
that some of the Yucatan merchants to whom I had sold took some 
of that sugar and reshipped it to New York at a profit, but we were 
not responsible. We sold that sugar in the month of April. 

Mr. Kearrot. What Government was operating in Yucatan? 

Mr. Loucks. I am not prepared to state. ost of our product 
went to Yucatan. 

Mr. Kearrct. It was Carrancista? 

Mr. Loucks. It was Carrancista. 

Mr. Kearrut. There was absolutely no truth, then, in the position ? 

Mr. Loucks. Absolutely no truth or justice. We had absolutely 
no sugar to sell at that time except some raw epar that you could 
i i without it being refined, and that was being sent to New 

ork. | 

Mr. KerarruL. When were the first depredations committed on 
your plantation? , 

Mr. Loucks. In 1917 the first raid took place. 

Mr. Kearrou. Was that by the Carrancistas? 

Mr. Loucks. It is hardly fair to say that the first was then. I 
have a schedule here showing when we had visits of other elements 
in the district which were called by the Carrancista forces bandits. 
It is very difficult to consider our position without taking these mat- 


ters together. 
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April 24. This happens to be a deposition by our assistant mana- 
ger, Mr. F. W. Moore, now deceased, who was with the company for 
many years and had charge of all confidential matters. This shows 
that on April 24, 1916, or two days after the American forces had 
landed in Vera Cruz, there were 1,164 cases of alcohol, of 34 liters 
each, confiscated by one Maj. Jose M. Figueroa, chief of garrison at 
Santa Lucrecia. That appears to be the first loss. 

' Mr. KrarroL. Was that a Carranza garrison? 

Mr. Loucks. -That was under Huerta. That was shortly after 
Huerta started out. | 
Then there is the taking of the guns. I have a detailed list here 

of the amounts taken. 

Mr. Kerarrvut. I had reference to actual depredations by bendits 

ae Loucks. I want to take these in their order, but we will come 
to that. , 

Mr. Kearrun. Very well. 

Mr. Loucks. On October 31 was apparently the first clash in a 
dollars-and-cents way with the Mexican Government. 

Mr. Kearruut. What year? 

Mr. Loucks. 1914. We had purchased about 20,000 pesos of 
stamps which have to be attached to the bills of lading; we had pur- 
chased them from the Government in the regular way, paid for 
them, when we were advised by the officials in Mexico City that there 
was a new issue of stamps and we would have to exchange what we 
had on hand for those that were to be used from then on. This in- 
volved about 6,000 pesos. We asked that they be good enough to 
make the exchange for new ones, and they told us no. Considerable 
correspondence took place, and they finally told us they would give 
us 10 days, I think it was, to return the stamps or be fined in the sum 
of 15,000 pesos, as I recollect it. 

I took the manager and the stamps and visited the.City of Mexico 
and presented the entire matter to the Brazilian minister, who was 
then acting for our interests in Mexico. That appears to be the first 
loss. I might add that we never got anything out of it. 

Now, we come to 1915, June 30, cash for the bandit Alor. That was 
before any Government was recognized. The first was for 500 pesos 
on the 30th of the same month. 
© Mr. Kearruu. Was that tribute exacted? 

Mr. Loucks. That is payment to them, as they claim, for the pro- 
tection of our shipping up and down the river. These bandits were 
in control of the river and the river was our only means of transpor- 
tation. Thev stated to us if we would assist them in their mili- 
tary organization they would protect our shipments. There was 
very little left for us to do but comply. 

On June 30, 2,000 pesos; on August 6, 10, 14, 24, 26, 27, 28, 30, 
31—twice on the 3lst—they appeared at the plantation taking vari- 
ous articles, a list of which I have here, and all of which was receipted 
for by them. Again in September of the same year, October, Novem- 
ber, December, at various times they appeared at the place and took 
from.the store goods amounting in all to 9,136.76 pesos. 

In December of the same year I find a charge for Carrancista sol- 
diers at the plantation of 799.98 pesos. 

Mr. Kearruu. That represents the garrison? 
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Mr. Loucks. That represents the garrison which we were supply- 
ing with food. In June to December, 1915, estimated value of bed- 
ding and other articles stolen from plantation clubhouse by Alor’s 
bandits, 1,262 pesos. 

February, 1915, to fine imposed by civil judge at Minatitlan for 
violation of labor law, 500 pesos. I might add in that connection 
that after much controversy the judge told us that we were not 
culpable, but the fine was never returned. 

Mr. KrarroL. What was the charge? With what crime were you 
charged? 

Mr. Lovcxs. I do not recall. It was some violation of the new | 
labor law; I don’t recall just exactly what that charge was, but it 
later proved that it had nothing to do with our men but with some 
of the contractors’ men who were on the plantation. We employed 
several contractors and they had under their jurisdiction their own 
particular body of men. The matter was taken up with the military 
authorities at Vera Cruz and was finally adjusted in this fashion, 
that while the company was not culpable and should not be fined the 
500 pesos, in view of the fact the law had been violated on our place 
by the contractors the contractors should be fined 200 pesos each— 
I think it was five of them—and that the company should see that 
the fine was paid. So we got further into trouble by talking about it. 

On August 13, 1915, Mr. E. F. Wells, our auditor, was returning 
from Vera Cruz to the plantation, bringing with him money belong- 
ing to the plantation to the amount of 10,000. His train was 
assaulted by bandits and Mr. Wells killed and the money carried 
away by the‘bandits. On leaving the plantation for Vera Cruz 
a few days before Mr. Wells took with him a draft belonging to the 
plantation to collect same, which he did, but as he could not report 
the disposition of the money it was lost to the plantation. The 
amount of this draft was #1,003. That is in excess of the 10,600, 

I think I will read the balance here, because it will give you an 
idea of the difficulties we were encountering. 

January 14, 1916, Amduring & Co., of Vera Cruz, reported they 
had attempted to resell the sum of $460 in bank bills which Mr. 
Fouche, our employee, had left with them for that purpose; that 
$325 of the amount was rejected as counterfeit, but not returned to 
the company. Whether the bills were bad or not I do not know, 
but they were in forcible circulation and it was a crime to refuse to 
accept the money in circulation. 

That will give yeu an idea of the difficulties. We were compelled 
to bring money of one kind or another to certain places to have it 
revalidated. We would hand it to an official and he would tell you 
to come back at 2 o’clock. Perhaps he would be there when you 
came back and perhaps he would not, and he would hand you what- 
ever he saw fit and no questions were to be asked. 

Mr. Krarruu. Was any question raised as to whether the money 
was counterfeit? a 

Mr. Loucks. There were no questions answered or asked by the 
officials. It was simply handed to you; nothing whatever said about 
their being counterfeit. 

Mr. Kearruu. Would they exchange the actual amount? 

Mr. Loucks. Oh, no; nothing was given in return. They simply 
handed you back what they saw fit. 
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Mr. Kearruv. Would that be considerably less—— 

Mr. Loucks. Always less. 

Mr. Kerarruu. No reason was given for that! 

Mr. Lowcxs. No; in this country we would call it plain stealing. 

March 18, 1916, another fine for violation of labor law imposed by 
Civil Judge Luis Selana, of Santa Lucrecia, Vera Cruz, amount 
deposited. Appeal demanded to the governor of the State. No de- 
cision up to date, April 29, 1916. 

I just want to say a word of explanation. Shortly after the Car- 
ranza force came into power we were visited by a labor inspector. 
who immediately set about to discourage the men and disorganize 
the work at the plantation, and he was very successful. He got the 
men to the point where they did not consider they had any obliga- 
tion to the company, where they did not have to work if they did 
not wish to; and he went so far as to tell them that they could not 
be o ected from the houses if they did not work. 

r. KearFuL. Houses that belong to the company ? 

Mr. Loucxs. Houses that belonged to the company. 

Mr. Kearrouu. And that they were occupying free of charge? 

Mr. Lovoxs. That they were occupying free of charge, which 
placed us in a position where it was next to impossible for us to 
operate, because there was a certain element there that was willing 
to take advantage of that situation. This fine that I am speaking of 
was the result of another visit of—I think the man’s name was 
Llano. He came to the place, accepting our hospitality, even bor- 
rowed P200 from the manager, stayed there several weeks. We tried 
to show him how we were endeavoring to operate and make work for 
it pean: We did all we could to satisfy him and them. He left 
the place. 

A few days later our manager was ordered to appear at Santa Lu- 
crecia, and this 1,000 pesos of fine was imposed as a result of this 
man’s visit, and these were the charges: They fined us 200 pesos be- 
cause some laborer reported that he had o ked after 6 o'clock; 209 
pesos because we did not have separate schools on the plantation 
where the boys and girls could go separately ; 200 pesos because in his 
judgment the hospital was not up to legal requirements. 

Mr. KrarrfuL. There were schools and hospitals that were main- 
tained by the company free of charge? 

Mr. Loucks. By the company, and that we furnished at a cost of 
probably 5,000 pesos a month. 

r. Kearrut. That was voluntary on your part? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. There was no law requiring you to do it? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes; there was a law at this time. You had to furnish 
the hospital free. The new law of Mexico, I think, provides that any 
plantation employing more than 200 men must provide all this, and 
we came under that law. 

Mr. KrarFuL. But you had established those things before the law 
was passed ? | 

Mr. Loucks. Oh, yes; long before that. 

Two hundred pesos because some employees had appeared at the 
plantation with nothing to eat, unfit to work, and before going to 
work our manager had given them an order on the store to get some- 
thing in order to keep them alive. Two hundred pesos because we 
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were liquidating the men, or paying the men, rather, every 10 days 
instead of every 7 days, as the new law required, notwithstanding 
we had the written consent of the previous governor of the State of, 
Vera Cruz to pay every 10 days, owing to the fact it was almost im- 
possible to get the money to the plantation. 

That will give a good idea of the assistance the Carranza Govern- 
ment was trying to give us in those parlous times. I learned later 
that this inspector received 40 per cent of the fines, and that showed 
where his interests lay. 

June 15 to January, damage caused by losing our steamer and time 
lost when boat was detained, 3,146.17 pesos. 

To damages since January to April 6, 1916, by boat not running 
on account of danger to be incurred, he still dominating the river, 
8,506.74 pesos. 

I might say that during this period the Carranza Government had 
sent a general to the plantation for the avowed purpose of cleaning 
out the bandits down the river. His name was Col. Silva. He had a 
detachment of about 40 or 50 men. He requisitioned our steamboat 
and our barges and started down the river. They got in sight of 
where the bandits ought to have been, turned around, and came back 
to the plantation. Now, to give you a better idea of the way things 
were going in that district, that same Col. Silva wound up by using 
our boats and barges to transport hides and stuff which the bandits 
were furnishing him to sel] at, I presume, a divvy, and instead of 
cleaning up the bandits they were cleaning up the farmers in that 
particular district. The last I knew the Carranza Government had 
Col. Silva in jail. 

Mr. Kearruu. You do not know what they did with him? 

Mr. Lotcxs. No: I do not know what they did with him. The 
then sent a fellow by the name of Villamar. He is the only man 
ever saw in the Carranza army who looked like a soldier. He was an 
old Chapultepec man and apparently a fine fellow. He was taken by 
another Carranza officer and invited to dine with him and wine with 
him and taken on the hill and shot. Now, his chief offense was, so 
far as I can learn, that he was an old Porfirio Diaz man. 

I am telling these instances of what happened up and down the 
river so vou will get this connection, that the Carranza government, 
instead of exterminating the bandits, was only stirring up antagonism 
for our company. We, at that time, were in perfect good standing 
with the bandits who were operating up and down the river, but when 
they saw our boats being used by the Government soldiers to come 
down and shoot their men—and, I believe, as a matter of fact, there 
were three or four men killed, they then swore vengeance on the 
Tabasco Plantation Co. for allowing their boats to be used for that 
purpose. You will now see how we found ourselves between the two 
millstones to be ground out of existence. 

eee You had a garrison of Carranza soldiers on the 
estate ! 

Mr. Loucks. That appears to be the next item: Rations issued to 
soldiers who were garrisoned on plantation’ La Oaxaquena, 5,773 

os. 
SMr. KerarroL. That was a direct payment made for special pro- 
tection? 
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Mr. Loucks. That was rations given to them for protection. 

Mr. Kearrun. What protection did they afford ? 

Mr. Loucks. They got us into more trouble than they ever got us 
out of. They were the chief cause of our trouble. They could 
neither protect us or prevent us from getting into conflict with 
others. 7 i 

Mr. KrarruL. What operations they conducted against the revolu- 
tionists resulted, as I understand you, in further reprisals on the part 
of the rebels. 

Mr, Lovcxs. Antagonism and reprisals. l 

Mr. KerarFuUL. And reprisals by the rebels would result in further 
incursions by the Carranza soldiers? 

Mr. Loucks. Further nonsense. Put it that way. In fact, the 
rebels demanded of us that we get the soldiers off the plantation and 
they stated to us at the same time, “ We will give you ample protec- 
tion.” And I might say, in passing, so long as the friendly relations 
existed the only loss to the company was the matter of a few pesos 
now and then. 

Mr. Kearrut. The rebels did afford you protection so long as the 
Carranza soldiers stayed away ? 

Mr. Loucks. So long as the Carranza soldiers stayed awav. That 
later became our reason for being obliged to close down because it 
was impossible to operate, situated as we were on the river with our 
only means of transportation going up and down the line which was 
controlled by the bandits. This made it impossible to operate suc- 
cessfully without the consent of the Carranza government. 

Mr. Kearruv. When did you finally close down? 

Mr. Loucks. The 1st of May, 1917. 

Mr. Kearrun. What action was subsequently taken with reference 
to an attack upon your titles by the Carranza government ? 

Mr. Loucks. During the month of September, 1918, we were noti- 
fied by our representative in Mexico City by wire that the original 
concession from which our property was derived had been declared 
canceled by the Carranza government and we were given until the 
first day of October of the same year in which to appear before the 
Department of Fomento and take up the matter of revalidation; fail- 
ing to do so the property would revert to the Mexican Government. 
That came to Minneapolis by wire about the 20th of September, 1918. 

Mr. Kearrcy. What was it necessary for you to do in order to 
revalidate your titles? 

Mr. Loucks. The first thing I did was wire the substance of the 
letter to the State Departinent at Washington and request a night- 
letter reply. That was the first step. I then wrote our representative 
in Mexico City to await the advice from Washington. 

I might say that I wired—as soon as the reply came—I wired the 
substance of the reply to our representative in Mexico City and sent 
a confirmation in a closed envelope. In the course of time I received 
a reply stating that the letter came but the wire never reached them; 
it had been intercepted by the Mexican Government. 

- Mr. Kearrut. What*was the requirement of the Mexican Govern- 
ment with reference to revalidation ? 

Mr. Louvcxs. They asked that we must waive our nationality right 
and prove title to the property. We corresponded back and forth 
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for months. They finally asked for the deeds, every bit of evidence 
having to do with the purchase of the poperty, and while doing 
this they took up the matter with our local representative at the plan- 
tation and submitted a set of questions which they requested that he 
answer categorically. As soon as I discovered what was going on 
I wired and stopped that information coming from that end. One 
of the questions they wanted answered from him was when we closed 
down operations and why we closed down operation, how many 
employees we had on the plantation, what was the nature of our 
operations and the magnitude of our investment, dag as they did 
that they wanted this information in order to give a firm reply to 
an inquiry which had come from the State Department at Washing- 


ton, D. C. 
Mr. Kearrut. What did you understand was meant by a waiver of 


national rights? 

Mr. Loucks. Agree to comply with the provisions of article 27, 
which states that no foreigner can ask for assistance from his Gov- 
ernment in case of trouble with the Mexican officials upon penalty 
of losing his property in case of violation. 

Mr. Kearruu. If your property was taken or destroyed you would 
have no recourse to your own Government? 

Mr. Loucks. Absolutely. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the outcome of that? 

Mr. Loucks. Eventually the Carranza government issued a man- 
ifesto in the Diario Oficial, a paper which is published in an official 
way, stating that the Tabasco Plantation Co. was the present owner 
of the property La Oaxaquena; that all officials would take due note 
of eae fact. I might add that we did not waive our nationality 
rights. 

Mr KerarruL. While this negotiation was pending was there any 
proposition made by third parties as to fixing the matter up by the 
payment of a sum of money ? 

Mr. Loucks. The suggestion’ was made that for 10,000 pesos they 
thought the matter could be settled or handled. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did you accede to that proposition or entertain it? 

Mr. Loucks. None whatever. ; 

Mr. KEarFfUL. You did not pay any money ? 

Mr. Loucks. None whatever excepting the costs and attorney’s 
fees and necessary expense; considerable money, but none for tribute. 
I could not say that that came from the head of the Mexican Gov- 

ernment. Matters of that kind are handled in such fashion in Mex- 
ico that you never can get to the real source. But that was the 
suggestion that was made to us. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Did you ever encounter Luis Cabrera in connection 
with any proposition to extort money from your company? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrot. When was that? 

Mr. Loucks. That was the first extorting. 

Mr. Kearruu. Who is Luis Cabrera? 

Mr. Loucks. At the present time I think he is minister Fomento. 
He was at that time, I believe, minister or acting minister of finance, 
or the treasury, of the Mexican Government when they were stationed 
at Vera Cruz. It happened in the latter part of the year 1914 we had 
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shipped a small consignment of raw sugar to New York, there being 
no export duty at that time. A few days or weeks after the shipment 
was made the Carranza organization imposed an export duty on raw 
sugar. Mr. Cabrera as acting minister, wrote us that we would have 
to send at once the sum of $2,500 in United States gold as duty on 
the last consignment which we had sent. This led to much contro- 
versy and corresponding, and he finally wrote us in January follow- 
ing that in view of the fact there seemed to be misunderstanding he 
would modify that to the extent of making it $1,800 United States 
old and demanded that the money be sent at once under the pain of 
aving the law applied in case we refused. 

Mr. KEarFvu. What did you understand him to mean by that! 

Mr. Loucxs. I turned to our assistant manager, happening to be 
at the ee and I asked him what that meant. He said he 
assumed it meant the gun. | 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you comply with that demand ? 

Mr. Loucks. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. And what resulted? 

Mr. Loucks. I think in about 30 days we were advised the debt 
had been pardoned. Hardly was that out of the way when we were 
approached from another angle by another set of officials who de- 
manded we pay the Mexican Government a very large sum for a 
transaction that grew out of a government decree of 1906 by the 
terms of which Porfirio Diaz’s government sent quite a number of 
Yaqui Indians from the State of Sonora to ihe Tethmas. Among 
our employees we finally made arrangements to have about, I think 
there were 260 all told, including men, women, and children of this 
group sent to our plantation. This was all handled through the office 
of Casasus, who was our legal adviser at that time and handled in 
a perfectly legitimate way directly with the Mexican Government. 
That demand grew until it finally assumed a proportion of between 
200,000 and 300,000 pesos. 

Mr. KerarruL. What was the nature of the demand ? 

Mr. Loucks. It seems at the time those Yaquis were sent to us they 
were prisoners of war and the arrangement was that we should take 
them, and correspondence shows that the first thing we should do was 
to doctor them, get them back into shape where they were able to 
work. They were mostly diseased. And then they should work for 
us for a small consideration as wards of the Government. It cost 
us about 15,000 pesos transportation and for payment of the heads 
of the families to get them to the place. Many of them died, most 
of them ran away, and but few of them remained to do much active 
service. The officials representing the Carranza government dis- 
covered that some of those Yaquis were still at our plantation, the 
very young, I think about seven of the next generation or some of the 
younger fellows; they finally made their demand in the form of one 
peso a day for every man, woman, and child for the entire 365 days 
of the year plus 6 per cent interest from the time they had arrived at 
the plantation until the Madero government came into being. The 
sum total was between 200,000 and 300,000 pesos and this demand 
was made on us, that we pay at once to avoid serious consequences. 
We had and we have yet no way of knowing whether the Carranza 
government was responsible for this demand, but the demand was 
made just the same. 
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Mr. Krarruu. By Carranza officials? 

Mr. Loucks. By Carranza oflicials. 

Mr. Kearru,. Was that demand scaled down when they found 
they could not collect the full amount?’ 

Mr. Loucks. That was reduced until we were finally presented. 
with the suggestion that 37,000 pesos would settle the entire deal. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you pay it! 

Mr. Loucks. No portion of it. We got the information in the 
hands of the State Department at Washington and a copy of it in ' 
the hands of the Carranza government as soon as possible, and from. 
the correspondence I have it would seem the State Department in- 
quired of the Mexican Government what law they were applying in. 
our case, and there the matter dropped. 

I cite this to show you the antagonism that seemed to be from: 
the very beginning. As a matter of fact, we were told by one of 
the minor officials who visited the place in 1916 that if it were not. 
for the fact that we were working under concessions of the Porfirio. 
Diaz government they would feel more like giving us protection. 

Mr. KrarruL. What concessions did you have from the Porfirio 
Diaz government ? | 

Mr. Loucns. I never knew to this day. The only thing that I 
can discover that was in the nature of a concession was the fact 
that by stipulation of law we were not ae aa to pay any tax on 
the machinery we used in the buildings. That was exempt by law 
from tax. 

When the Carranza government came into power they taxed our 
buildings, the machinery, and everything that went with it, and 
added 1,000,000 to the tax list. 

Mr. Kearruu. That exemption from taxation, as I understand it, 
was extended as an inducement to start the enterprise and build 


it up? 

Mr. Loucks. That was it exactly. and it is now admitted by the 
present officials, because we are still in controversy over our tax and 
a few days ago we had a letter from one of the minor officials call- 
ing the attention of the others to the fact that the discrepancy was 
that we had apparently been overtaxed; that according to the law 
of eighteen hundred and eighty-something. I believe it was, the ma- 
chinery should not have been taxed for the reasons which you have 
just stated ; neither were the buildings to be taxed, because they were 
given to the employees at no cost to them—the buildings on the 
plantation. That is the only concession I have in mind or could 
ever think of that they referred to, but they seemed to be under the 
impression that we were favorites in some way of the Porfirio Diaz 
government. 

Mr. KrarroL. Have any of the buildings on your plantation been 
destroyed ? 

Mr. Loucks. Many of them have been. 

Mr. Kearruw. Are you able to conduct any operations there now? 

Mr. Loucss. No, sir; we have a caretaker, a few employees and 
watchmen to look after the buildings; that is all. | | 

Mr. KrarroL. What do you know about instances of graft on the 
part of Carranza generals in reference to shipments of cattle and 
other commodities out of Mexico? 
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Mr. Loucks. Our attention was called to matters of that kind in 
various ways. In the year 1915 there was an officer appeared at 
the plantation with a few soldiers and stated that it was his purpose 
to remain at the plantation and recruit men for the service. We 
tried to explain to him that it was the only time we had for harvest- 
ing the crop, and as we only had about one-third of a crew it would 
be very serious not only to us but the men. He relieved himself by 
saying “ To hell with your plantation. I am here for myself.” That 
was about the beginning of our knowledge of what was going on 
inside of the Carranza organization. He then perfectly frankly 
stated to us that he was there for the purpose of getting our men. 
and he further stated that for every man he got to enlist he would 
get so many pesos and for every certain number of men he got he 
was to get an addition to his shoulder straps. 

Now, he was willing to take his pay in Carranza money. He 
recruited about 100 men. He further stated to us, and that might 
be of interest to note right here, because it will give the scheme of 
the Carranza organization at that time. He said, “The purpose of 
my government is to get 100,000 Pa le assembled and we are then 
going to demand recognition by the United States Government, and 
my part of it is to get as much out of it as I can.” He told the young 
men that he induced to go—he said, “ There will be no fighting; that 
is not the intention. You can ride up and down the trains; you will 
have your wife with you, you will have occasion to take part in 
what is going on if there is any looting going on, and you will 
generally have a good time.” 

I saw boys that had been with us from almost their childhood leare 
with their wives and babies to join the Carranza army. A few days 
after they were back at the place. 

A short time after that we were notified by an official that no 
native foodstuffs, such as rice, corn, and beans, could be shipped from 
one canton to another without permission from the officials. We 
then discovered that it was for the purpose of the military organi- 
zation having control of the State of Vera Cruz to assemble those 
foodstuffs for themselves, which they did in large quantities. both 
at Puerto Mexico and Vera Cruz. At that time the country as a 
whole was at the point of starvation and there was an embargo by 
the Carranza organization that no foodstuffs should be shipped out 
of the country. Notwithstanding that fact, I personally saw large 
consignments of beans and corn, rice, and hides sent to the city of 
Vera Cruz and landed at Habana by permission of the Carranza 
officials. The cattle were gathered together in large groups at Vera 
Cruz and were taken by the shipload to Habana, Galveston, Texas 
City, and New Orleans. Now, they were not stolen by the Carran- 
cista officials; they were paid for according to the amounts which 
the parties at Vera Cruz that had concessions for doing this were 
willing to give. 

I recall at that time they were paying about 40 pesos for Carran- 
cista money, which had small vale if any, for the cattle. I do 
not know what they paid for the beans, but I know they gathered 
them up in large quantities under the pretext that the Carrancista 
Government was in need of them for the soldiers. Carranza’s son- 
in-law was the military governor of Vera Cruz at that time. 
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Mr. Kearruu. Candido Aguilar? 

Mr. Loucks. Aguilar, and had full charge of the operations. 

ae Kearrut. What sort of money was paid for the food prod- 
ucts 

Mr. Loucks. The paper money issued by Carranza. I was in 
Mexico just a short time after that and talked with an American, 
a planter, whose name I do not care to disclose, who happened to 
have charge of the relief work for the City of Mexico. He told me 
that the American colony raised a fund of several thousand dollars, 
hired a man to go to one of the adjoining States to gather up several 
carloads of corn and bring it to Mexico to relieve the destitute there. 
After assembling the corn every bit of it was taken by Obregon, who 
was Carranza’s chief general. | 

Mr. KrarFuL. What sort of money was received for those prod- 
ucts by the authorities who shipped them ? 

Mr. Loucks. I presume they received good money; they were sold 
in Habana and in the United States of America. There were tens 
of thousands of heads of cattle sent out of the city of Vera Cruz 
by the same officials and sold for American gold at the very time 
when the people in Mexico were starving for the want of meat and 
at the very time when our own Government was asking the people 
of the United States to send food to the starving in Mexico. 

Mr. Krarrut. What particular thing was resorted to in reference 
to the gathering up and shipment of hides? 

Mr. Loucks. The first step taken by the company in Vera Cruz 
which had the concessions for the State of Vera Cruz—and, by the 
way, they were relatives of the Carranza government—was to get 
control of all the salt. It being very warm in that country, it is 
impossible to keep a hide for but a few days without salt immedi- 
ately. There was an embargo placed upon the exportation of hides. 
The agent of this Reguladora was then sent out to gather up all the 
hides of the natives, who were obliged to sell at anything they were 
willing to offer for them rather than to have them spoil on.their 
hands. As soon as a cargo of hides was gathered at the port of 
Mexico or Vera Cruz the embargo was lifted for a period of 10 to 
15 days until the hides were shipped out, and the embargo was on 
again. By this process the people were robbed of their hides as well 
as they had been robbed of their corn and their beans, and their 
. good money had been taken by practically the same process. It was 

a crime ee by death to have real good money in our posses- 
sion at the plantation. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do you mean by real good money ? 

Mr. Loucks. I mean silver or hildalgos, or gold that had formerly 
been in circulation in Mexico during the time the paper money was 
in vogue. ~ 

Mr. Kearruu. You say it was a crime punishable by death to have 
it in your possession ? 

- Mr. Loucks. To hoard real money. 

Mr. Kearrouu. What were you supposed to do with it if you had it? 

Mr. Loucxs. Turn it over to the Government in exchange for 
money in circulation then. l o. 

Mr. Kearrun. Well, that money in circulation, while it passed cur- 
rent at some value for a time, finally became absolutely worthless ? 
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Mr. Loucks. It became absolutely worthless. We were left with 
172,000 pesos on our hands. 

Mr. Kearron. Which you had been forced to take? 

Mr. Loucks. Which we had been forced to take in payment for our 
products. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the penalty for refusing to take that sort 
of money? 

Mr. Loucks. The same penalty. Imagine, if you can, people in 
the City of Mexico hiding in cellars and wells to keep from accepting 
paper money in payment of legitimate obligations. I personally was 
told by a foreigner in the City of Mexico that he had retired an 
obligation on his plant of 25,000 pesos for about $1,700. He further 
told me that he had purchased a home that belonged to Mexicans and 
originally cost 45,000 pesos for 3,700 by the process of turning over 
Carranza money, which was later declared of no value whatever. 

Mr. Kearrut. Upon what class of the people in Mexico did the 
burden of this fiat money mostly fall? 

Mr. Loucks. Upon the working people and the small merchants 
and the small farmers who owned a little farm and had anywhere 
from 500 to 10,000 pesos in property. They were literally cleaned out. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you perceive any distinction between taking a 
man’s labor for nothing or stealing his merchandise or property and 
the exacting of such labor, merchandise or property in exchange for 
money that subsequently becomes woriblest 

Mr. Loucks. I see no difference whatever. I can see no difference 
whatever. We had so many different kinds of money that it took an 
expert, and we had a man in the office who was practically reading 
the money continually to know what to accept and at what price. 
With an organization such as we had there, being obliged by the 
requirements of the labor law to pay the men individually and every 
Saturday night, you can readily appreciate what it meant to us try- 
ing to find actual money to pay the men. It was a simple matter to 

et a $1,000 bill, and it was Just as easy to make a $1,000 bill as a $1 
bill, because it did not cost any more for the paper or to print it, but 
we were bound to split those up and compelled to pay a bonus in 
order to get the small bills. Mr. Wells before he was murdered put 
in practically all his time scurrying around the country trying to 
gather up small bills in one, two, and five peso denomination, and in 
all the time we had absolutely no assistance from the Mexican Gov- 
ernment. They would not let us pay the men out of the store and 
keep them that way, but compelled us to pay them every Saturday 
ni ht, and for violation fined us, as I just reported to you. 
r. KearruL. Were all your trials and tribulations reported to the 
State Department ? 

Mr. Loucks. They were not categarically, but most of them were. 
We kept the State Department in touch at all times with our situa- 
tion and reported exactly what was going on. 

Mr. Kearruu. What advice did you receive as to how to proceed ? 

Mr. Loucks. We did not receive any advice. The only advice we 
received was that the letter had been received and would be passed on. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did you receive advice more than once to get out of 
the country ? | | 

Mr. Loucks. Oh, yes; and up to this day we have never had that 
rescinded, although I have asked the State Department if they were 
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prepared to rescind that order. And I might add here that the last 
time our manager left the country he was obliged to sign a waiver 
that if he returned to Mexico the Government of the United States 
would not protect him any further. 

Mr. Kearrut. He was obliged to sign that waiver in order to get 
a passport from this country as an American citizen ? 

Mr. Loucks. No; he wanted to return to Mexico and in order to 
return he was obliged to sign that waiver. 

Mr. KearruL. He was an American citizen? 

Mr. Loucks. He was an American citizen. 

Mr. Kearrun. Advised by the State Department to sign that 
waiver? 

Mr. Loucks. I do not know whether it was the State Department; 
it was through the consul. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did the State Department make any representations 
upon the rights of Americans to go back to Mexico to attend to their 
business without signing such a waiver? | 

Mr. Loucks. That I do not know. The only relations I have per- 
sonally had with the Government was to get a passport on the occa- 
sion of my last visit to Mexico. I received a passport after going 
through the usual process. I went to Mexico and returned to Minne- 
apolis, and since then I have not asked the State Department for any 
suggestions. 

Mr. Kearru.. What sort of a waiver did you have to make in order 
to get that? 

Mr. Loucks. I made none, except to state what my business was 
and how long I intended to be there and when I would return. 

Mr. Kerarrut. Did the Mexican consul require you to sign 4 
waiver ! 

Mr. Loucks. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. From your experience in Mexico, what do you con- 
sider to be the basis of the present Mexican Government—what is it 
founded on? 

Mr. Loucks. Personally, I believe it goes back to the remark made 
by Secretary Bryan when he was Secretary of State shortly after the 
inauguration of the present administration. He made this statement: 
“ The Government of the United States will not lift its finger on be- 
half of Americans or their money invested in Mexico.” 

That was known in Mexico inside of 24 hours. The next step was 
when the President of the United States in one of his noble speeches 
referred to the Americans in Mexico as a mere handful of promoters 
who had gone to Mexico for the purpose of exploiting the people and 
the resources of the country. 

Those two things in themselves were quite enough to bring about 
the present situation so far as the Americans are concerned. 

Mr. Kearrun. So far as the Mexican people are concerned, what 
is the basis of the Mexican Government ? 

Mr. Loucks. The basis? 

Mr. Kearrun. Yes. | 

Mr. Loucks. What it is founded on, do you mean? 

Mr. Kearruu. Yes; what enables the ruling body to remain in 
power aside from the operations of this Government ? 

Mr. Loucks. It was brought together by promise of loot; it is 
held together by graft. It has as it fundamental principle the pun- 
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ishinent of any and everybody that ever had anything to do with the 
Porfirio Diaz government or 1s opposed to the present administration. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know of other sugar plantations in Mexico 
besides your own that are.in similar sandinn t 

Mr. Loucks. I know of others that have been put out of business 
completely. 

r. KEAkFUL. Some worse off than yourself? 

Mr. Loucks. Well, it would be difficult to be much worse off than 
we; but some who have not attempted to operate for several years; 
some who had abandoned them entirely. 

Mr. Kearruu. During the time that these plantations have not 
operated what has been the necessity for sugar in Mexico? 

Mr. Loucks. Mexico has for the past four years been pleading 
for sugar. For the past three years they have almost been on their 
knees begging for sugar. Two years ago, while we were being put 
out of business, the Government of the United States exported to 
Mexico a little more than 13,000 tons of sugar; Cuba at the same 
time exported to Mexico between 6,000 and 7,000 tons, or a total 
of 20,000 tons. 

Mr. Kearrut. Normally ’ 

Mr. Loucks. Normally, Mexico was exporting thousands of tons 
of sugar. The State of Vera Cruz alone produced a maximum of 
52,000 tons in normal days, and the State of Morelos 48,000. 

Mr. Kearrvut. You have been aware of very stringent shortages of 
sugar in this country recently ? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrcn. Do you think that would be affected if the sugar 
was allowed to be produced in Mexico as it was under Porfirio Diaz? 

Mr. Loucks. Quite naturally; quite naturally. I want to add 
right now that the sugar that was purchased by the Mexicans and 
sent from the United States was paid for very largely by money 
extorted or robbed from the Americans in Mexico, for the Govern- 
ment has been very, very close to all of these transactions. 

Mr. Kearrunt. You knew John Lind, did you not? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KerarruL. He was a representative sent to Mexico by Presi- 
dent Wilson to eliminate Huerta ? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Where did you know him? 

Mr. Loucks. I knew him first as the governor of the State of Min- 
nesota; later as a fellow townsman of the city of Minneapolis. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did you meet him in Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Loucks. I never met him in Vera Cruz; some of our people 
have, but personally I never took the pains to call on him. 

Mr. Krarruu. You did not advise with him about your troubles 
while you were at Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Loucks. Others of our company did. 

Mr. Krarrun. Your company did? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know what advice he gave your company 
in regard to what you should do? 

Mr. Loucks. His advice was that we support Carranza. 

Mr. Kearrout. At all events? 
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Mr. Loucks. Yes. | 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you know when the great sisal monopoly of 
Yucatan was formed ? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearru.. When was that? 

Mr. Loucks. I believe it was in the year 1915. I am not certain 
whether it was in 1915 or 1916. I believe it was in the month of 
September. I recall distinctly when it was, but I would not say 
as to those two years. It is a matter of record, anyway. It was 
while Mr. Lind was in Mexico, whenever that period was. That 
would be 1915. 

Mr. Kearrvt. 1914. 

Mr. Loucks, 1914. Well, it was whenever he was in Mexico, you 
can fix it from that. 

Mr. Kearrut. What connection, if any, did Lind have with that 
transaction ? 

Mr. Loccxs. Personally, I could not say. 

Mr. Kearruu. You do know that his son was given an important 
position at the time of their organization, do you not? 

Mr. Loucks. It has been so stated and published in our local . 
papers on several occasions since then. 

Mr. Kearrvut. He has not denied it, has he? 

Mr. Loucks. No, sir. 

Mr. Kearrcy. You know something about the operations of that 
monopoly, do you not? : 

Mr. Loucks. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Will you describe them as far as you know? They 
have been given here in evidence to some extent before.. 

Mr. Loucks. So far as the American end of the proposition was 
concerned, I have been advised that the first step was the creation 
of a fund of $10,000,000 which was to be for the purpose of pro- 
tecting shipments and bills of ladings, etc., a guaranty, as it were. 
The money, I believe, was furnished by bankers of New Orleans. 
I was further advised that the first $5,000,000 of this money was 
begs a Mr. Carranza personally for the privilege of pulling off 
the deal. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you know the name of the general who was 
operating in Yucatan then under Carranza—Salvador Alvarado? 

Mr. Loucks. I do not know the man personally; I know he was 
the man in charge, and I have talked at various times with people 
who were there, but personally I was never in Merida. I do know 
that. was the beginning of the sisal trust. 

Mr. Kearruu. But the monopoly was operated under the direc- 
tions and for the benefit of Salvador Alvarado? 

Mr. Loucks, That is my understanding. 

Mr. Kearruv. A Carranza general? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes, sir. I do not wish to cast anv aspersions, but 
there seems to be somehow a connection between the events which 
have just been enumerated. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you ever see a booklet published by John Lind 
entitled “ The Mexican People”? | 

Mr. Loucks. I don’t fecal I have seen much of his sayings, but 
I don’t recall that particular book. 
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Mr. Kearruu. That was published in this country about December, 
1914, after Mr. Lind returned from Mexico. 

Mr. Lovcxs. I recall, and I remember some of our people went to 
call on him in the city of Minneapolis and talked with him and his 
opinion then was exactly the same as when he was in Mexico; there 
was nothing to do except to stand by Carranza. My personal con- 
viction is that Judge Douglas and John Lind were largely responsible 
for the recognition of Carranza. I never thought any different. 

Mr. Kearrou. By Judge Douglas you mean Charles A. Douglas? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes. 

Mr. Kearruu. Attorney for Carranza ? 

Mr. Loucks. Attorney for Carranza. 

Mr. Kearrou. Have you been informed that after Mr. Lind re- 
turned from Mexico and about the time of Carranza’s recognition by 
this country Lind was on the pay roll of the Carranza government! 

Mr. Loucks. No, sir; I know of ways of doing things in Mexico, 
and I can readily understand how that might have been the case. 

Mr. Kearruu. What is your view about the truth of the statement 
emanating from high official sources that American citizens in Mex- 
ico are not entitled to consideration because they were engaged in 
exploiting the Mexican people? 

r. Loucks. I have pointed out as in the matter of our employ- 
ment, our treatment of the labor, the amount that we were paying 
them for their daily wage, that there is absolutely no truth in that 
so far as our company is concerned, and I want to answer that I know 
of no Americans in Mexico that have treated their Mexican em- 
ployees badly. I know of many cases where stockholders have been 
defrauded, but they were stockholders in the United States. In the 
olden days when I first began going to Mexico Americans I believe 
were respected above all other foreign nationalities. I know that 
from the peon to the newsboys they looked on Americans with re 
for the simple reason that the Americans were not only fair, but they 
were just. : 

Mr. Kearruu. They: were generous, were they not? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes; generous. A newsboy in the city of Vera Cruz 
would select an American newcomer to get his shoes shined because 
he knew he would get his shoes shined. I know some nationalities 
el refused to talk to because they knew they would not shine their 
shoes. 

I remember the first friction was a matter you bring to my mind 
by the question the Americans were going down there for the reason 
they were paving to the natives too much, causing trouble to the old 
Spaniards. The old Spaniards with their enormous haciendas and 
innumerable employees, were paying the lowest wage the people 
could live on. They had a contract system which you know about, 
the hacienda store, and a man was in perpetual slavery. The only 
way a man could get relief was by stealing and getting dismissed or 
by e somebody come along and buy his contract, pay the amount 
to the owner and get relieved. The Americans did not like that wav 
of doing business. They immediately began to advance the price of 
labor, with the natural consequences; it offended this old class of 
Spaniards who were doing business the other way. That was the 
first friction we discovered in connection with our business. 
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Mr. Kearrun. And did these operations of Americans enable the 
enslaved classes to escape from that condition ? 

Mr. Loucks. It did to the extent that slavery was abolished from 
the State of Vera Cruz before the revolution came into being by a 
process of evolution, which shows there was no need for revolution. 

I have seen young men growing up from boyhood to young man- 
hood occupying positions of importance and trust. I have in mind 
to-day a family of five boys. Four of them turned out well and the 
other turned out bandit. Two of those boys are in Cuba occupying 
very responsible positions, lifted up by the Americans and the oppor- 
tunity for work. I remember a little peon boy that the manager 
and I brought to the States one time and for the first time in his 
life he saw the city of New York. He was nothing but a poor bare- 
foot boy. The last time I visited our plantation when it was in 
operation I noticed one of the engines going by and the man at the 
throttle was this same little barefoot boy and he was pleased to ti 
his hat to the presidente. That is what we did for them. If that is 
exploiting I will answer your question that way. 

Mr. Kearrut. I think that the committee would be very much inter- 
ested in having your opinion as to what ought to be done to put 
Mexico on its feet? 

Mr. Loucks. A candid answer to that question might not work to 
the advantage of anybody with present holdings in Mexico, because 
naturally it is going to run counter to the present administration. I 
realize that the committee appointed by the Senate is for two pur- 

oses; one is to make an investigation, which is a very simple matter, 

ut the other is to make recommendations of what to do for Mexico. 
I have my own opinions based upon due deliberation and my experi- 
ence in the past in Mexico. 

I do not believe that the Mexican people can give themselves a 
stable government. I have thought so for a long, long time. When 
the Carranza government came into power nobody hoped for his 
success more than we did. We had no choice. We never played 
favorites. All we wanted was the opportunity, as I have stated, not 
only to their officials but to our officials in Washington—was the 
opportunity of anne on operations in conformity to the laws 
pores the country, but with the understanding that we should 

e protected. That is all we ever asked. That is all we ask at the 
present time. 

I do not believe the present government in Mexico can ever succeed 
for several reasons: First, I do not believe it came into being honestly. 
I never thought so. Next, it has no due regard for the rights of 
others. If there was ever anything that made the Porfirio Diaz 
government strong was that he used that as a guiding thought 
always, that they must always recognize the rights of others. 

I can not find in the new constitution of Mexico or the treatment 
that we have received that they have ever thought of adopting that 
principle. If that be true, I do not believe that any Government 
could ever succeed for any length of time in this new and enlightened 


day. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you think that it is necessary for Mexico to have 
assistance from the outside? 
- Mr. Loucks. Yes; and of more than one kind. I stated toa friend 
of mine the other day that the Mexican vocabulary had narrowed 
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itself down to two words—hate and revenge. Those two words mean 
more than anything in Mexico at the present time, and for that 
reason alone it is impossible to hope for a stable government, for 
most of the people that are opposed to Carranza have a deep-seated 
dislike for him for the reasons I have just enumerated. They have 
a real grievance. I am not thinking just now of the investments of 
foreigners in Mexico. I would go so far as to say that I would be 
willing to see our entire property sacrificed if the Mexican people—I 
mean the good people who wanted to work—could be given the right 
and oppo tunity to work under peace as they have a right to expect. 

Mr. KearFuL. Right there, what proportion of the population of 
Mexico do you consider good people, that is, potentially worthy cìti- 
zens if they were given a chance? 

Mr. Loucks. Until they were taught by their superiors other and 
worse things I would have said from 80 to 90 per cent were actually 
honest people—from 80 to 90 per cent. We had men there by the 
hundreds that we would trust not only to work but with any posses- 
sion you might place with them. And I will go so far as to say 
they would defend that to the point of giving their lives, just so you 

ave them your confidence. That was the condition of affairs before 
the present revolution got to the point that they were taught, as I 
say, by their superiors that there were other and easier ways of get- 
ting a living than by work. 

We always impressed upon our manager this: You can not expect 
the morals and morale at the plantation to be higher than those of 
our Manager and we always sought to have men who were honest and 
clean, and we were successful.’ 

If the present administration is honeycombed with fraud it is 
natural to believe many people would follow that way of getting a 
living. It is going to take some time to put them back, but I believe 
to-day there is more than 50 per cent of the people of Mexico who 
are absolutely honest—ves; more than 50 per cent who would be glad 
to work for an honest living. They do not want us to send down 
food. They want us to come down and establish a stable Government 
that will permit them to get a living wage. 

Mr. Krarrcut. Do you think the good people of Mexico would be 
favorable to the United States going down to Mexico and putting 
the country in order? 

Mr. Loucks. I said yes, but I would qualify it by saying not 
with the present administration in Washington. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Do they distrust the present administration in 
Washington ? 

Mr. Loucks. There are two classes in Mexico having to do with 
that thought—one is a class that hates Washington and the other is 
a class that fears Washington—and there are very few who are to 
be found not in one or the other of those classes. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is the particular fear that they have? 

Mr. Loucks. Two kinds of fear: First, we have had two or three 
punitive expeditions in Mexico. The average Mexican who could 
not see through the workings—and they were like many of us in 
this country—were suspicious as to what were the aims and objects 
of the American Government, whether they were really there to help 
them or whether they were really there to hurt them. After some 
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little time they discovered that they were not going to be harmed; 
they immediately turned in to assist both the American soldiers and. 
the American a a yc hoping that they were there for keeps. 
I know this because I have been told. 

Mr. Kearrcu. By the Mexicans themselves? 

Mr. Loucks. Yes; only to find that after they had placed their- 
confidence in the Americans coming there and establishing a govern- 
ment for them they pulled out and left them to the wrath and hate- 
of the Carranza administration. That class of people have been 
burned twice, and they fear anything that may happen from this. 
time on. 

The next is a little better educated class, which fear after all 
that what the Germans have told them down there may be true, 
that the Government of the United States by assisting first one faction. 
and then another and getting them to fight among themselves until 
they are exhausted will go down and take the country by force and 
keep it. Those are the two kinds of fear there are in Mexico. That 
- is why I say the present administration in Washington can do noth- 
ing in Mexico, according to my views. 

Mr. Kearrut. If the present administration should honestly and 
firmly in good faith desire to help the Mexican people it would be 
met by those conditions? | | | 

Mr. Loucks. If you could convince the Mexican people that you 
were there for honest purposes I believe 90 per cent would welcome 
you to-day. When I say 90 per cent, I mean the laboring people,. 

mean the merchants, I mean the farmers, I mean everybody but 
the politicians. 

Mr. Krarro,. What form do you think such assistance should 
take when it does come? á | 

Mr. Loucks. I think it means the establishment of a government 
in Mexico City. I believe it means a sufficient force to give their 
people a chance to get back on their feet without fear of persecu- 
tions; I believe it means financial assistance to put their industries 
back into operation; I believe it means the return peaceably of the 
good people who were forced out of Mexico by the present adminis- 
tration. 

Mr. Kearrun. You mean mostly Mexicans? 

Mr. Loucks. Mexicans. When those things are brought to pass 
it will take but a very short time until you have got an entirely new 
order of things. There is no confidence in Mexico at the present 
time; they have no confidence in anything; they have no confidence 
in their own Government; they have no confidence in this Govern- 
ment; they are just waiting and hoping and, I might say, praying 
that something might happen. Now, in saying this, I am not think- 
ing of myself, I am not thinking of our investment; I am thinking’ 
of Mexico. 

Mr. Kearron. What do you think about the statement that has 
been made, also emanating from high official sources, that there is a 
conspiracy among capitalists operating in Mexico to force interven- 
tion on that country for the purpose of taking it over? 

Mr. Loucks. It is childish; it is simply childish. I have never: 
heard a Mexican with large interests in Mexico express an opinion. 
very much different from what I have just expressed. 
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Mr. Kearrun. You say Mexican—you mean American? 

Mr. Loucks. I mean American. I have never heard an American 
‘Bee large interests in Mexico but has the kindliest feeling for 

exico. 

I want to say, further, there is absolutely no reason in this day, 
1920, that there should be friction between these two countries—abso- 
lutely no reason. We are neighbors; we have got to be so whether 
we want to be or not. Now, in saying that the officials of Mexico 
hate us, I am not using my expression; I am taking it from the lips 
of one who was very, very close to the present administration in 
Washington, and I asked the question for the simple reason that I 
wanted to know. 

Mr. Kearrut. What effect has the policy pursued by this adminis- 

tration pee upon the feeling of friendship of Mexicans toward Am- 
ericans ! 
' Mr. Loucxs. Some wonder, some distrust, and, as I said. some 
hate. That is what it resolves itself into. They simply wonder. I 
think it was in 1915—I don’t know what Government was in power 
at that time—but a very intelligent man was down at our plantation 
and I talked with him, and this is what he said, “If only your Gor- 
ernment would select somebody—I don’t care whether it is Villa, 
Carranza, or Huerta, or whoever it might be—but if it selects some- 
body and gives him its whole-hearted support, that is all there is to 
it; the others will submit.” We didn’t get that support, and there was 
evidently a conflict in Washington as to whom to support. 

Now, you may wonder why the present administration in Mexico 
City dislikes Washington. You should not forget that at the time 
of the split with Villa, Carranza lay flat on his back; he could not 
get out, the American forces at Vera Cruz, Villa in the North, and I 
am told that very material assistance went from this country to 
Villa. You can easily wonder where Carranza got his antipathy if 
he did not have it before. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you believe that the Carranza Government 
would have been a success if this Government had supported him 
whole-heartedly in every way that you think that a good Mexican 
should now be supported ? 

Mr. Loucks. No, sir; I think he would temporarily; I think he 
would for a time. If it could have succeeded under the way in 
which it came into being it would give the lie to modern civilization, 
according to my way of thinking, because it was founded on fraud. 
It could not a E 

Mr. Kearrut. Is there anything further you think of? 

Mr. Loucks. No, sir; I do not think of anything for the moment. 
unless you want to go into the matter of some things I have here on 
various subjects. I think of nothing that would add to what has 
been said. 

Mr. Krarrut. Very well, then, you may be excused. 

(Whereupon, at 3.50 o’clock, p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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TESTIMONY OF FRANCIS W. BLACKFORD. 


Mr. Krarrouu. State your full name, please. 

Mr. Buacxrorp. Francis W. Blackford. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your business? | 

Mr. Buackrorp. I am a civil and mining engineer. 

Mr. Kearruu. What is your present place of residence? 
Mr, Briackrorp. Columbus, Ohio. Do you want the address? 
Mr. Kearrct. Yes. 
Mr, Bracxrorb. 86 East Eighth Avenue. 

Mr. Kearruu. Were you in Mexico during the time of Porfirio 


Mr. Buackrorp. Yes, sir; I was. 

Mr. Kearrou. In what business were you engaged there? 

Mr. Buacxkrorb, I was part of the time the engineer and manager 
of the Railway Constructing Co., and later on I was a member of 
the contracting firm of Ball, Sims & Blackford, and I also did con- 
sulting civil and mechanical engineering work; made reports upon 
projects, etc. 

j Mr. KerarFUL. What sort of construction work were you engaged 
in? 

Mr. Buiacxrorp. Actually engaged in building railroads, and I 
also made engineering reports on projections of different railway 

lines and upon harbor work. 

Mr. KrarroL. What was the condition in the time of Porfirio Diaz 
before the Madero revolution as to order and safety in Mexico? 

Mr. Bracgrorb. The conditions were very good, indeed. Every- 

body was protected in the conduct of their business. 

Mr. KearFruu. Was it safe to travel about through the country? 

Mr. Buacxrorp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. Without guards? 

Mr. Buackrorp. Yes, sir; I traveled a great deal myself in all 
sorts of ways. 

_ Mr. Kearrut. What was the effect upon the laboring classes of 
‘the construction work in which you were engaged ? 
1401 
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Mr. Buackrorp. I think the effect was beneficial to the Mexican 
people of all classes, and especially to the laboring class, because we 
paid from two to three times as much wages as was prevalent in the 
country for agricultural work and all sorts of laboring work. 

Mr. Kearrut. In what physical condition did you find the Mexi- 
cans when you employed them? | 

Mr. BuackForp. Well, that differed somewhat in different sections 
and at different times. Sometimes we found them in‘normal condi- 
tion, strong and healthy; other times we found them very poor. One 
tiine in particular we found the laboring people in the district where 
we were very much emaciated from lack of sufficient sustenance due 
in part to a failure of the corn crop and the scarcity of corn locally. 

Mr. Kearrun. And you had to advance them food in order to get 
them in condition to work? 

Mr. BuackForp. Yes, sir; we bought corn and brought it in. corn 
and beans, and issued them to them on their prospective labor in 
order to get them in proper physical condition to do our work. 

Mr. KrarruL. When did you leave Mexico? 

Mr. Buackrorp. I left there in June, 1911, at that time with my 
family and my personal effects. I returned again in September and 
remained until about the Ist of November, as near as I remember. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did you quit Mexico on account of the revolutionary 
disorders ? 

Mr. Buackrorpb. Yes, sir; entirely so, because I loved that country 
and should have liked to remain -nere. i 

Mr. '.EARFUL. Have you or your associates been able to do any 
construction work since that tine or do you know of any construc- 
tion work having been done since that time in Mexico? 

' Mr. Buackrorp. One of my associates died soon after I left. I do 
not‘think the other one has done anything of any consequence since. 
I have not really heard very much from him except that when I was 
in the country of San Salvador in Central America in 1912, 1913, and 
1914, I had some correspondence with him and he was exceedingly 
“anxious to come to Salvador to engage in the construction of some 
railroads which I was at that time surveying. | 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know of any construction work having been 
done in Mexico since the outbreak of the Madero revolution—railroad 
construction work ? l 

Mr. Buacxrorp. I do not think any railroad construction has been 
done since that time. I have not heard of it. 

Mr. KrarruL. Was any of the work upon which you were engaged 
left uncompleted ? | 

Mr. Biacxrorp. One contract which we had in the State of Chi- 
huahua never was even started. It was unsafe for life and property 
and we never succeeded in getting onto the work in order to do it. 
In fact, we never tried to get onto it. Conditions were such that we 
were afraid to venture. 

Mr. Kearruv. Did you have some mining properties in Mexico? 

Mr. Bracxrorp. Yes, sir; I had mining properties in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrcnt. And what became of them? 

Mr. Buacxrorp. I allowed the titles to lapse; that is, I ceased to 
pay taxes upon this property because my agent there informed me 
that the government had recently passed an act requiring owners of 
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mines to work them. It was impossible for me to work the mines 
because it was not safe to travel in the country. I would not have 
attempted to reach them for four times their value. 

Mr. Kearruut. Was the law that you were required to work the 
properties under penalty of forfeiture? l 

Mr. BLacKrorb. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. In what vear was it that you quit paying taxes? 

Mr. Buacxrorp. I think it was the year 1916. I paid taxes until 
that time. 

Mr, Kearrut. Previous to this law you speak of it was sufficient 
that certain amounts. be paid in order to hold the title without work- 
ing the mine? 

Mr. BiackForp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut.. This requirement was made that the mining prop- 
erties should be worked at a time when it was impossible to get to 
them to work them ? 

Mr. Biackrorp. It was practically impossible; yes; it was dan- 
gerous. 

Mr. Kearrun. I think that is all, unless you have some further 
statement to make, Mr. Blackford. 

Mr. Biacxrorp. Well, I might state further that it is very diff- 
cult, indeed, for me to get information about my property in Mexico, 
even my mining property or my bank stocks. The mail is censored, 
and I have not written to my acquaintances and my friends there, as 
I would write to them if that were not the case; and I think that 
they have failed to give me information such as I should like to have 
because of the censorship which exists. 

Mr. Kearruut. You have not any proposition to offer, have you, 
as a remedy for the conditions down there? 

Mr. Buacxrorp. Well, a more vigorous protection of the lives of 
Americans—their lives and their property—by our Nation. 

That the State Department demand of Mexico that she pay interest 
on her bonds and the bonds of the railways which she controls and 
all other just obligations, and that she protect the lives and prop- 
erty of all American citizens within her boundaries. 

Furthermore, so long as our Government interprets the Monroe 
Doctrine as at present and says “hands off” to all European coun- 
tries, it is incumbent upon her to demand in behalf of them the same * 
that she demands for herit 

Should Mexico fail within a reasonable time to accede to these 
demands, I should suggest. the seizure of her ports of entry and an 
nvasion of the country and the collection of all export and import 
duties and internal revenues. Same to be applied to the discharge 
of her obligations as above stated. 

- Mexico is one of our best, if not our best markets. Her railroads 
have American equipment and their employees know no other and 
will naturally continue to use it. The same may be said of mining 
and largely electric machinery and supplies and many other classes 
of American manufactured products. 

It is a market which our commercial interests can not well afford 
to neglect and in its development they should be amply protected by 
our Government. 
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If Mexico desires to stay in the family of civilized nations and to 
be benefited by such privileges, she should be just and decent, and 
if she fails in these things as she has for the past 10 years she 
injures herself as well as others and should be held strictly to 
account by force of arms if necessary. 

Mr. Kearruu. You have read about some of the notes that have 
been sent and, of course, you know that they were very vigorous. 

Mr. Buacxrorp. I know of the notes; yes; I know that they have 
been ineffective altogether. ‘ 

Mr. Kearrcn. What more vigorous policy could be adopted than 
sending a vigorous note? 

Mr. Buacxrorp. Well, I think that that would be going into mat- 
ters that I would not like offhand to say anything about. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you not think that a vigorous note should not be 
sent except with the intention of backing it up in case it is rejected! 

Mr. Buackrorp. I certainly do; yes. I think we are the laughing- 
stock of the diplomats of the world. People of Latin America think 
that we are afraid of Mexico. I was in Salvador, in Central America, 
when negotiations were going on between Huerta and our adminis- 
tration, and I think it was the prevailing opinion among, you might 
say the middle class of people in Salvador, that we were afraid of 
Mexico—the United States was afraid of Mexico. We backed down 
always whenever an international question came up. 

Mr. KearFut. Is that all, Mr. Blackford ? 

Mr. Buackrorp. I do not think of anything. Do you care to have 
me mention about these railway projects and the money that was 
paid for concessions and never has been realized upon at all? 

Mr. Kearrun. You may proceed to state that. 

Mr. Buacxrorp. I might say that I was the chief engineer of a 
project called the Puebla & Pacific Railway in the years 1910 and 
1911. This railroad was projected from Puebla southward to the 
Pacific Ocean, with branches north and south from there, a distance 
more or less of 600 kilometers. The projectors of this enterprise paid 
60,000 pesos into the Mexican treasury for this concession, of which 
practically nothing has resulted because of the disturbed condition 
of the country. I do not know of anything more. 

Mr. Kearruu. Very well, you will be excused. Thank you, sir. 

(Witness excused.) 


TESTIMONY OF DR. JAMES M. TAYLOR. 


—— oe oe jon Sia 


Mr. Kerarrut. Doctor, please state your full name. 
Dr. Taytor. James M. Taylor. 
Mr. KearruL. What is your profession ? 
Dr. Tayor. One of the secretaries of the board of foreign rela- 
tions of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
p ae Kearruut. What is your present place of residence and ad- 
ress 
Bae Tayor. I live on the Jersey side. Shall I give my home or 
office 
Mr. Kearruu. Your office address. 
Dr. Tayor. One hundred and fifty Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Mr. Kearruy. Have you had occasion to visit Mexico recently ? 
Dr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. KrarroL. What was your object in going to Mexico? 

Dr. Taytor. Well, to do some evangelistic work and investigate 
conditions regarding missionary and alaca ional work. an 

Mr. KrarruL. The prospects for continuing that sort of work in 
Mexico? ’ 

Dr. Tayor. Yes; investigating conditions regarding future work 
so that I might come home and give these facts to the church. I may 
say that I do that same work throughout the world, visit the differ- 
ent mission fields. 

Mr. Kearruu. What points in Mexico did you visit? 7 

Dr. Tayor. The principal points were Monterrey, Tampico, San 
Luis Potosi, Guanajuato, Mexico City, Puebla, Pachuca, and Vera 
Cruz. Of course, dozens of other places, small places. _ 

Mr. Kearruu. Intermediate points? 

Dr. Tayor. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you have occasion to observe the operation of 
foreign enterprise? 

Dr. Tayor. To a greater or less extent: yes. 

Mr. Kearruut. What has been the effect of the operations of the 
foreign capitalists in Mexico, especially Americans? 

Dr. Tayor. My judgment is that it has been decidedly a blessing 
rather than otherwise. - 

Mr. Kearrou. Do you agree with the statements that have been 
made from high official sources that Americans operating in Mexico 
are not entitled to consideration because they have been exploiting 
the Mexican people? l 

Dr. Tayor. I might say in answering that that I went down there 
with more or less of that feeling and came back with the belief it is 
absolutely untrue. I have said to people since I have been back in 
the States that some of the American companies operating in Mexico 
I consider are really doing missionary work because of the way they 
are teaching them sanitation and better modes of living, compelling 
the children to go to school, and things of that kind. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you believe it is possible to do spiritual and 
educational and religious work without first giving ignorant peo- 
ple the material benefits? 

Dr. Tayor. I do not know that I could answer you affirmatively 
just the way you put the question. I do not know that I would 
say it is not possible to do spiritual work without this, but it is 
a and it is not possible to render 100 per cent. 

r. KEAaRFUL. Your organization does not proceed upon the lines 
that it is practical to do education and religious work without first 
advancing ignorant peoples in a material way, do you? 

Dr. Tayor. Absolutely not. We are taking steps now along lines 
of industrial schools and things of that kind. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What do you think would happen to the common 
pope in Mexico if all of the foreign capital were withdrawn from 
the country? í 

Dr. TAYLor. Judging from some facts that I know and what I 
observed generally and gathered from both Americans and Mexi- 
cans I should say that in 90 days or 6 months at the very furthest 
it would produce one of the greatest famines that was ever known 
in a country of 15,000,000 people. 
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Mr. KrarroL. Will you describe some of the benefits that hare 
‘been derived by the employees of American capitalists in Mexico! 

_ Dr. Taytor. Why, I have in mind one place across—l am mixed 
‘up on the rivers and bays there at Tampico. 

Mr. Kearruu. The Panuco River? 

Dr. Tayror. Yes. The place I want to speak of is a place acros 
the river. I think it is the terminal of one of the oi] companies that 
I visited traveling throughout the little city, and I found them with 
sanitation officers, with closed garbage cans, the lids always having 
to be found on the cans, the homes inspected to see that the garbage 
has been put regularly in the garbage cans, and it was hauled of, 
my understanding was, twice a day. I found that there was a 
school that the company had built and furnished the four teachers 
for and were preparing to put in two more teachers. I found they 
had truant officers compeling the children to go to school. I founi 
in the school a new piano they had just had two days. I asked the 
head master if they had not raised the money for it by giving en- 
tertainments. He said they did raise money for that purpose, but 
when he went over to Tampico the day before to get it he started 
to give the manager of the company the money for the piano and 
the manager gave back the money and gave them the piano that 
cost 1,200 or 1,500 pesos. l 

I found they had put out regular parks, were setting out palims 
along the streets. The best meal I had in Mexico I had in their 
dining room and ate with a Mexican sitting to my left and an Ameri- 
can to my right and found that that was for the American and 
oe men who were working there at the terminal without their 

amilies. 

I visited the dormitories and found they had the same room for 
the Mexican men that they had for the Americans. I visited and 
photographed the residential sections and found they had the same 
dwellings for Americans and Mexicans and they are living side 
by side. 

Mr. Kerarrut. And at whose expense were the school and the sani- 
tary equipment provided? 

Dr. Tayor. The company that operated there. Should I give 
that particular company $ 

Mr. Kearrut. No; it is not necessary. 

Dr. Taror. One of the oil companies that operate and has that as 
their terminal where they load their ships, and it was the manager 
of that oil company that gave the piano. 

Mr. Kearruu. The employees themselves are not assessed for the 
expenses of any of these benefits? 

Dr. Tayor. They are not assessed for room rent or house rent 
and they get their meals free also, and the young man, a southern boy 
from Macon, Ga., who is in charge of that particular end of the 
work, told me that the meals cost the company—I think he said. as 
well as I remember, sbout. $1.50 gold per meal; that that was what 
the food meant. 

Mr. KrarroL. Did you find similar conditions in any other section 
of Mexico? 

Mr. Tayor. Do you mean where there is foreign oe a invested ! 

Mr. Kearruu. Well, under any other circumstances 
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Dr. Taytor. No, sir. 

Mr. KearFrut. Did you find—— 

Dr. TayLor. Now, I found conditions more or less along that line 
wherever good, substantial foreign or American, I think particularly 
American, companies were operating, like Panuco, where they have 
baths and everything of that kind for their men, but I did not find 
anything at all approaching such as that except where such work 
was being carried on. | 

Mr. Kearrut. What did you find to be the general character of 
the Americans in business in Mexico? 

Dr. Tayor. I found them on the whole to be what I would call 
a good crowd of Americans. 

fr. KearruLt. How did they compare with Americans in this 
country in any given locality ? | 

Dr. Tayor. You take the Americans in this country and remove 
the strictly religious element that is found here, and nothing of that 
kind being carried on there, I would say they compare very favorably. 

Mr. KrarruL. What class of people are they? What is their busi- 
ness? What is their standing as a class? What do they do? 

Dr. Taytor. Their business, you mean? 

Mr. Krarrut. Do you think they are there because they can not 
live in this country ? 

Dr. Taytor. No; I found them on the whole to be what I would 
consider lawabiding, highminded, and to a very large extent cultured 
American people with a high standing in a general way regarding 
morals, and their actions toward other eoe I do not mean by 
that that I found a crowd of Sunday school fellows—not in that 
sense at all. But, for instance, when I was out in the oil fields I 
was in places where they had to go to the general of the Army who 
had taken over certain of their properties, and they would have to 
go to him and ask the privilege of running an engine in order to take 
me to some other point or in order to move the train to some other 
point, and I saw properties of that kind taken over by the Govern- 
ment, the Army, where they were not permitted to use their ware- 
houses or their other houses, and the sick soldiers and the women 
and children under the buildings, out in the yards, lying around on 
the platforms, some of them. I saw, for instance, a woman lying 
under one of the warehouses on a pile of iron pipes. I do not think 
from the pipes up to the floor it could have been more than 30 inches. 
I think there is no question but what she would be dead before the 
next morning. I think 90 per cent of them were diseased, dying like 
flies. And I found these American fellows when they did not know 
I was watching them at all slipping around to these sick soldiers and 
sick women and slip one or two dollars in American money to them. 
And in talking to me and in my discussion with them I found them 
not anti-Mexican or hating the Mexicans, but with a feeling of in- 
terest in them, wanting to do that which would help them rather than 
hurt them. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you find that in general to be the treatment of 
Mexicans by the Americans who are operating in Mexico? 

Mr. Tayor. I should say on the whole I did. I found, for in- 
stance, at one place wav up in the interior, that is, up in the oil 
fields, between 30 and 40 boys—the school was out and these boys 
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were out with their machetes cutting the grass around near the 
pump station and commissary and rooming houses, and I asked 
what they were paying them, and J found they were getting, if I 
remember correctly, 14 pesos a day for the work, work that if I 
had been there myself I do not think I would have had done at all. 
I asked why they were having it done and they said the boys were 
idle, and they had to be employed and their families needed what 
they could earn, and they simply had them do it for that purpose. 

Mr. Krarruu. Did you have occasion to meet Consular Agent 
William O. Jenkins in Puebla? 

Dr. Tayor. Yes, sir; I was with him more than once, and I was 
entertained in his home on the Thursday before they kidnapped hin 
on Sunday. I met him and Mrs. Jenkins, their children, and Mrs. 
Jenkins’s sister. | 
ce KerarruL. Did you learn something of his business operations 
there 
- Dr. Tayor. Yes; quite a little. I found that Mr. and Mrs. Jenk- 
ins are both interested in religious work to start with. I think they 
are both members of the church. And I found him with large 
holdings and haciendas, apartment houses, building new apartment 
houses, in addition to his work with his factory, his knitting mills. 
I found his work, so far as I could learn from others, to be of the 
very highest type and his interests in the Mexican people I found 
to be very great. In fact, I went through the hospital and the major 
part of which, I understand, he gave to Dr. Conwell, of the Baptist 
Church, not only giving the property, but bearing the expense of 
renovating it. And while I was with him I was taking up the mat- 
ter of trying to get him to give one of the haciendas to the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church for an industrial school for boys. 

Mr. Kearruu. Native boys? 

Dr. Tayor. Native Mexican boys. 

Mr. pee And this hospital, is it used exclusively for for- 
eigners? 

r. Tayor. Foreigners, of course, patronize it. It is the only 
hospital in Puebla, and they patronize it; but it is in the main for 
the Mexican people. 

Mr. KerarFUL. It is open to the Mexican public? 

Dr. Tayor. They come to it whether they have money or not. 

Mr. Kearrot. It is a charitable institution ? 

Dr. Tayvor. Yes, sir. | 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you find Mr. Jenkins in his business engaged 
in oppressing and exploiting the Mexican peons. 

Dr. Tayror. From what I learned of his business, E would per- 
sonally consider that it was a blessing to the Mexican people. 

Mr. Krearruu. How do the Mexican people regard Mr. Jenkins? 
Dr. Tayor. I found them regarding him very highly. I found 
his children in school with Mexican children, in the mission school 
of the Baptist Church; that is, one of them, I guess. I found one 
of his children in school. And the Mexican people I found regarded 
him very highly, esteemed him highly. 

Mr. Krarrou. You found no antagonism of the Mexican people 
against him? 

Dr. Tayor. I found none whatever. 
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Mr. Kearruu. You were in that vicinity at the time when Mr. 
Jenkins was kidnapped, were you? 

Dr. Tayror. Yes; I left there I think on Friday, and they kid- 
napped him on Saturday. That is, I left Puebla, but I was in the im- 
mediate vicinity, either at Mexico City or Guanajuato, when they 
kidnapped him. 

Mr. Kearrct. Did you have occasion to learn what method of 
communication was used between Mr. Jenkins while he was in cap- 
tivity and his wife and his friends? 

Dr. Taytor. I am personally acquainted with the people by whom 
the letters were carried or transferred back and forth between Mr. 
and Mrs. Jenkins. 

Mr. KearruL. What does that indicate with reference to the facil- 
ity with which the Government officials could have found the ab- 
ductors of Jenkins if they had wanted to? 

Dr. Tayor. The parties who were carrying the letters, to whom 
the letters were delivered for Mrs. Jenkins by the woman who car- 
ried most of them and by others, who carried the remainder, and to 
whom the letters were delivered by Mrs. Jenkins, to be sent on to 
him, told me that on one occasion a letter was received in the early 
morning from Mrs. Jenkins with an accompanying note that said, 
“ This letter should have been delivered last night, but it reached our 
place of business after we had closed, all except the office, and our 
servants were gone, but we have sent it to you the first thing this 
morning after opening our business.” Which seemed to indicate 
to me that much of the operations and negotiations regarding the 
ransom were carried on right in the City of Puebla. 

Mr. KrarruL. The question was whether these operations indi- 
cated that the Government officials could have found Jenkins’s ab- 
ductors if they wanted to? 

Dr. Taytor. Well, I was merely answering that by giving this con- 
crete example of the facts that the thing was carried on to a large 
extent right there under their own eyes, and to my mind there is no 
question—of course, I can not speak with knowledge—but I under- 
stood that he was never at any time more than {0 or 12, or maybe 15, 
miles away from the City of Puebla, and when they brought him 
back they brought him to the car line. 

Mr. KerarFoL. Puebla is a very large city, is it not? 

Dr. Tayor. A city of about 125,000. 

Mr. KrarroL. It is the second city in Mexico, is it not? 

Dr..Tayror. Well, I think it ranks next to Mexico City. 

Regarding Mr. Jenkins, I would like of my own accord to say that, 
concerning the question of his being implicated in the kidnapping 
and getting an interest in part of the money, for one to know Mr. 
Jenkins, know his business, the millions he is worth, and the way he 
is making money, and his interest in Mexican people, and the money 
he is giving for benevolent work among them, and the treatment he 
had while he was held in custody, makes such charges utterly 
ridiculous. 

Mr. Kearrot. What do you judge was the reason why the Gov- 
ernment. officials did not undertake to capture the abductors of 
Jenkins? 

Dr. Tayvor. I, of course, could only answer that by giving my 
opinion, but I might answer it by quoting a conversation with 8 
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railroad conductor. I ought not to tell on what railroad it was. as 
I might get the poor fellow in trouble. 

Mr. Kearrut. It is not necessary. 

Dr. Tayor. I might answer it by quoting a conversation with a 
railroad conductor on a train on which I traveled, who spoke Eng- 
lish. I asked him about a certain railroad being open and whether 
it was as safe as the one I was traveling on with him. He said that 
one was not a damned bit safe. He said, “ Look at the trains, en- 
gines, and oil tanks down here in the gorge, if you think it is safe.” 
I asked him if he had had any wrecks of his own trains. As well as 
I remember he said not since last week. I asked him if he thought 
there was any danger of one that day. He said, “If they know we 
have any money on here or find that we have very many soldiers 
there will be, for it is generally the soldiers they are after.” I asked 
him then if we did not have soldiers enough on to protect us. He 
said, “ Mister, I’m a good runner myself. I have proved it since they 
have been blowing up the trains, but there isn’t a soldier on this train 
but what can outrun me and they will prove it to you if our train is 
blown up.” I said, “ The bands are not very large, are they. when 
they blow up a train?” As well as I remember, he said not over 
25 or 50, and I suggested that we had more soldiers than that; that 
they would, therefore, be able to capture the bandits, and asked him 
if thev did not always do that. He said, “ Stranger, are you a fool! 
Don't you know that the general in charge of this section has possi- 
bly 500 or 1,000 men and draws a salary for 2,000 or 2,500! Why 
does he want. to lose his job by capturing the bandits, so that he 
will have nothing to do and not be able to pad his list and draw a 
large salary on it?” 

This, in my Judgment, and in the judgment of this Mexican gen- 
tleman who, of course, is a Government official, in that he is a cm- 
ductor on a Government-operated road, is the explanation of why 
many of the bandits are not captured. 

Mr. Kerarrcu. In a propaganda pamphlet recently issued by the 
League of Free Nations Association there was a letter to the Evening 
Post, in which it was stated that the writer had been in Mexico 
recently, in October, That is the same time you were there, is it not? 

Dr. Tayor. Yes, 

Mr. KrarroL. He said, “I spent this recent October in Mexico. 
The country is prosperous and at peace.” And again he says. “ On 
the basis of personal knowledge I assert again that Mexico is pros- 
perous and except in a few retired and unimportant sections peace- 
ful.” Is that a true statement as you found it at that time? 

Dr. Tayor. I went to Mexico the Ist of October, I think the 
very first day, and left there the last days of November, and from 
what I saw and heard I would not at all consider that the conditions 
as I found them. 

Mr. Kearrut. About the same time Mr. Charles A. Douglas, per- 
sonal counsel for the Mexican Government, was in Mexico City and 
gave out an interview in which he stated that Mexican affairs have 
been much misrepresented in this country—that is, in the United 
States—and that he had found the people to be busy, well dressed 
and contented. Is that a true statement of what you found there at 
that time? 
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Dr. Tarror. Well, I saw busy, well dressed, and contented people 
in Mexico, but that did not represent what I found to be the average 
or common condition in Mexico. | 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you find that to be the general condition of the 
masses of the people ın Mexico? 

Dr. Tayvor. I did not. I could give extreme cases regarding 
poverty in Mexico, such, for instance, as having gone along a prin- 
cipal street in Mexico City where I found three old women, two of 
them with white heads, and one little boy sitting on the sidewalk 
with burlap spread out on which several pails of garbage had been 
poured, and I found them in the early morning sticking their hands 
in this garbage up above their wrists, picking out particles of putrid 
flesh, vegetables, and bread and eating it. I saw a little boy run his 
hand down in the garbage and pull out a chicken bone and raven- 
ously eat the putrid flesh from it. But I would not consider that a 
picture of the masses. I only bring that up as the opposite extreme 
of what you just quoted. 

Although I found conditions like this I would not say that 
Mexico is in that condition as a whole, and while there are well 
dressed, contented, and busy people there that is certainly not in any 
manner the general condition as I saw it. : 

Mr. Kearrun. The generals of the army and the government 
officials are well dressed, of course? 

Dr. Taytor. Yes, sir; they seem to be prosperous. 

Mr. Kearrut. And some of them are fairly busy and all of them 
contented, are they not? 

Dr. Tayor. Very well contented with their present position, be- 
cause I was told by Mexicon people, as well as by Americans, that 
there were generals there now worth a few million dollars who only 
a few years ago were peons, bare-foot peons. 

Mr. Kearrut. In traveling in Mexico what protection was af- 
forded to the trains on which you traveled ? 

Dr. Tayor. Practically all the trains I traveled on carried one 
or more, I suppose they were steel cars. filled with soldiers, with 
holes in the side for them to shoot out through, and in some cases 
they had an exploring train go ahead of our train, and that also 
loaded with soldiers. 

Mr. Kearru,. You were in Mexico at the time when President 
Carranza made a trip up to his home place in the State of Coahuila, 
were you? 

Dr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do vou know of any railroad accidents that hap- 
~ pened along the line of travel that he took at that time? 

Dr. Tayvor. I was told the president was at his old home when I 
was on my way from Neuvo Laredo to Mexico City, and when we 
left Nuevo Laredo at about 9 o’clock in the morning the train due 
there the night before about 11 o’clock had not arrived, and they had 
had no word from it. When we reached Saltillo we were told that 
it was not safe to travel anv farther that night and our train was 
‘switched off, and we stayed there until the next morning. We had 
only gone a few hours that morning when our train stopped and 
we found that some one—they told me it was the bandits—had gone 
to a heavy fill which was on a curve and taken up a rail on the out- 
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side, laying it back without the spikes being driven, so that the train 
just ahead of the one I was on on striking this curve had gone off 
the embankment, possibly 25 or 30 feet, causing one of the worst 
wrecks I ever saw. 

When we arrived they told me that they had already taken 40 dead 
people and there were still 104 others. 

Now I may say that I have heard all kinds of statements about 
it, but that was the statement that was made to me there that morn- 
ing. I have seen different statements in the papers. Those who 
were able to speak and read Spanish told me that the wreck we saw 
was the fourth one in 24 hours in that section. They told me that 
this was the country through which President Carranza was travel- 
ing and that some of the bandits had even expressed themselves re- 
garding their determination to “get” him. I was also told that on 
one of his trips he was scheduled to go out on a train following 
the regular one, but at the last moment his train was put onto the 
first section. The second section, which was supposed to have been 
his, I was told was blown up, but it proved to be the passenger 
train instead of the one on which the President was traveling. 

Mr. Krarrut. What did you ascertain in Tampico about the rob- 

bery of pay rolls of oil companies? 
Dr. Tay or. I talked with many Americans, asking them how 
many times they had been held up, etc., and found it quite a joke 
among them as to who had been held up the most often. Some of 
them had even had their shoes and stockings taken off of them, and 
I talked also with some men who had been held up and even shot 
while the pay roll they were carrying was being taken from them. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the general expression among them as to 
who committed these robberies ? 

Dr. Tayor. In some case they offered to go and show me—iden- 
tify Carranza soldiers who, not being in uniform, had gone out at 
night and held them up. One American from Montana showed me 
a coat he was wearing and offered to carry the coat and go with me 
down to the barracks and show me a soldier wearing the vest to that 
coat, which was taken off of him when they also took his shoes and 
other clothing. 

Mr. KrarruL. Do the Government soldiers at that place ordinarily 
wear uniforms? 

Dr. Tayor. I was told that practically all the soldiers in that 
section refused to wear a uniform, since they said it would be easy 
to identify them. 

Mr. Krarruu. Did you have a demonstration of the fact that they 
did not wear uniforms that were issued to them? 

Dr. Tayor. I visited one place up in the oil fields where I was 
told at the tables that the soldiers had all been issued uniforms and 
caps, and some of the American boys offered to bet me that by the 
next day there would not be a uniform nor a dozen caps on any of 
the soldiers in that barracks. About two days later I went up to 
the barracks and the general gave me permission to take some pic- 
tures. In this way I was allowed among the soldiers, and I do not 
remember to have seen a uniform on any of them except the officers, 
and I doubt if I saw half a dozen caps on them. 

I traveled some with an American who, in company with another 
American and a Mexican boy, was carrying a small pay roll of, I 
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think, $10,000, in a Ford. They were held up, both of the Americans 
shot, the money taken from them, and the tires of the machine 
SS off with their machetes even after they had taken the money. 
I had both of these American boys open up their clothing that I 
might see where they were shot, and later on I visited the place of 
the holdup, photographed the clump of bushes, and went in and 
examined the holes that had been dug and evidently occupied for 
days and perhaps for weeks in waiting for them. 

When they called the boys to halt, instead of waiting for them 
to stop the machine, they opened fire, and they told me that possibly 
ao 35 shots were fired. I heard numbers of stories of the same 

ind. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did you have any interesting experiences of your 
own while you were down there? 

Dr. Taytor. Well, up in the Tampico oil fields we were preparing 
to cross the river one morning and I was taking some pictures of 
properties belonging to one of the oil companies; some soldiers who 
had been sleeping on the ground in their little trash-covered huts 
the night before, saw me and one fellow, bare foot and ragged, so 
drunk that he could not walk straight, rushed up to me, ran his 
gun against my breast and told me to give him the film. I pro- 
ceeded to give him a film, but by that time at least a dozen or 15 
more soldiers rushed up with their guns and told me I had to give 
up my camera and go to the general in charge. They took me to 
him and after a few words with him he withdrew to another room 
and sent word by one of his men that he must have $500 gold to re- 
lease me. 

Mr. Kearrut. Was there any charge of an offense mace against 

ou? 
á Dr. Tayor. There was no charge whatever. 

Mr. KearruL. No trial of any kind? 

Dr. Tayor. No trial of any kind. 

Mr. KrarFoL. Did you pay the amount? 

Dr. Taytor. Let me go just a little further with that. He did 
not mention any offense except that I had taken pictures and the 
photographer traveling with me showed his permit to photograph 
all public buildings and parks, including the national palace and 
the Chapultepec palace, but the general said that didn’t apply to 
his territory, that he was handling things there. He did not men- 
tion, however, any crime that I had committed should be punished 
by a certain fine or imprisonment, but simply said he must have 
$500 gold. 

Mr. Krarrun. You were not brought before any judge? 

Dr. Tayor. No, sir. 

Mr. Krarrun. Did you pay the amount demanded? 

Dr. Tayor. They finally reduced it to $200. 

Mr. Kearrouu. You negotiated a reduction to $200 and finally 
paid that? 

Dr. Taytor. Yes; others paid it. They finally sent me away and 
carried the negotiations on and it was paid. 

Mr. Krarrun. Did you find a large population in Mexico City? 

Dr. Tayor. Yes, sir; they told me it was abnormally large. 
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Mr. Kearruut. What was the reason for that? 

Dr. Tayor. That people had come in from the haciendas and 
villages around and where they could not get any protection. 

Mr. KrarruL. Were there a number of hacendados and large 
farmers from the haciendas? 

Dr. Tayor. I was told there were large numbers of them in 
Mexico City. 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you talk with any of them in regard to condi- 
tions in Mexico? 

Dr. Tayor. Not with very many. I talked with one on the train 
as he went back to hacienda after having been away, he said, for 
three years; the soldiers having taken charge of his property and 
he not allowed to return. He wept as he told me he was eager to 
go to work and do something. 

I had letters of introduction to other men in Mexico City who 
were driven from their haciendas whom I did not call on. but was 
told if I would call on them I would find them actually in a state 
of poverty, not having really sufficient food to eat. 

Mr. Kearrvi. Did you learn the opinion of those people in regard 
to what should be done for Mexico? 

Dr. Taytor. Large numbers. I had men of that. station in life. 
also of the peon class, say to me, “Our troubles can never be settled 
by the Mexicans. Some help will come from without. In the name 
of God, since you will have to do it, why don’t you Americans come 
on and do it, so we will have peace and our business will begin ta 
prosper?” 

Mr. Kearruc. Did you learn about the schools in Mexico City? 

Dr. Taytor. I was told that large numbers of them were closed. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you learn the opinion of the teachers of thos 
schools about conditions in Mexico and what should be done about it! 

Dr. Tayor. I did not talk with any teachers of the schools that 
were closed. I talked with teachers of schools whose schools were 
in operation—open—and they were very frank to say that the pres- 
ent Government was not succeeding and never would, and that there 
were not more than 25 per cent of the children in the schools now 
that were in school when Diaz was at the head of the Government. 
and that it would be absolutely necessary to have some kind of out- 
side help to get things running as they should in Mexico. Those 
were not disgruntled teachers who had lost their positions, but are 
now teaching in Government schools. 

Mr. Kearrcun. Did you visit Guanajuato? 

Dr. Tayor. I did. 

Mr. Kearrut. In what condition did you find that city? 

Dr. Tayor. They told me that prosperity was beginning—that 
business was beginning to be resumed, and Dr. Salmons, in charge 
of the hospital of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Guanajuato, 
told me that the population of the citv and villages around about 
that got their mail there was about 98,000 when the mines had to 
close and Americans Jeave, when he also had to close his hospital 
and get out. He said the exodus began immediately. and that 25.00 
passes for entire families were issued by the Government, and that 
even after he went back to the city the exodus continued until the 
population was reduced to about 5,000. 
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The statement that is generally made about that is 10,000, but Dr. 
Salmons told me 5,000, and it might create less criticism to put it 
10,000. But he told me that half of the entire population died either 
before they got out of the city or on the rcads as they were leaving. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the cause of the deaths? 

Dr. Tayor. I understood that, on account of malnutrition, when 
disease struck them they were swept away like flies. 

Mr. Kearrut. What is your remedy for conditions in Mexico? 

Dr. Tayor. I think, as I said to Consular Agent Jenkins, that 
the only final hope of a real established condition in Mexico is to 
lift up the moral standing for them; put in schools, hospitals, 
and give them Jesus Christ as a moral anchorage, enabling them to 
measure up to a decent standard. This, of course, will meam 15 or 
25 years, but during that interim, or for immediate help, much as 
I would hate to see it, I fear there is very little hope except by some 
kind of help from without. I have hoped. however, that there might 
be something done either by the Allied nations or by America, Great 
Britain, and France, approaching Mexico in concerte:! action. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you think that Mexico can be saved by preaching 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ without any other measures for the 
establishment of a government ? 

Dr. Tayor. No; I do not think that can be done to any large 
extent without the establishment of the government. In other words, 
I think missionary work will be carried on in a very small degree 
until there is something more established in the way of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Is it your opinion that the missionaries should go 
into Mexico with a sword in one hand and the Bible in the other? 

Dr. Tayor. No. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you think that anything can be done to re-. 
habilitate Mexico without first establishing a Government that can 
maintain peace and order permanently ? 

Dr. Tayor. I do not. I think that is the only thing for Mexico. 

Mr. Kearron, Do you think that can be done except from the 
outside? 

Dr. TAYLOR. I am very much afraid it can not be. 

Mr. KearFruu. That will be all unless you have a further state- 
ment to make. 

Dr. Tayor. No; I think not. 

Mr. Kearrou. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

(Whereupon, at 4 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. HENRY HOBART KNOX. 


Mr. KearruL. Please state your full name. 

Mr. Knox. Henry Hobart Knox. ) 

Mr. Kearrut. Where do you live? 

Mr. Knox. 68 East Eighty-sixth Street, New York. 

Mr. Krarror. What have been your operations in Mexico? 

Mr. Knox. As a consulting engineer since about 20 years ago; 
consulting eu! engineer. 

Mr. Kerarruv. You are familiar with the conditions in Mexico un- 
der the rule of Porfirio Diaz. l 

Mr. Knox. Under the rule of Porfirio Diaz? | 

Mr. Kearruu. And subsequently of Madero and Huerta and Car- 
ranza ? 

Mr. Knox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. What were the conditions under Diaz as to security 
and protection for property and enterprises? 

Mr. Knox. Under Porfirio Diaz I consider the Republic of Mexico 
to have been as safe and secure a country as any I have been ac- 
quainted with. We could go in any part of the country far remote 
with a feeling of perfect security. 

Mr. Kearro.. When did you find the first difficulties beginning? 

Mr. Knox. The first difficulties I encountered were under Madero, - 
during the Orozco revolution. I was in Parral at the time of the de- 
feat of Orozco by Gen. Huerta at Conejos. Orozco was in retreat at 
the time I was leaving the Parral district, and I left with the retreat- 
ing insurgents northward. I may add to that, that at the time there 
seemed to be little danger, personally; that I was open to capture in 
two or three places at the time, but the foreigners seemed to be in no 
personal danger, as there was no animus at the time against Ameri- 
cans; no disposition to do the stranger violence, or hold him for ran- 
som or anything of that kind, all of which manifested itself some- 
what later. 

Mr. Kearrut. When did that condition first begin ? 
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Mr. Knox. That condition first began, I should say, during He- 
erta’s régime as president. 

Mr. KearruL. That would be what year; 1913 or 1914 ? 

Mr. Knox. 1914, is my impression. 

Mr. Kearrut. Huerta resigned, I think, in June, 1914, or July! 

Mr. Knox. Julv, 1914? 

Mr. Krarrun Yes. 

Mr. Knox. Well, I would amend that, then; I would strike out 
“in Huerta’s régime,” and make it the year 1914. 

Mr. Krarrut. About the end of Huerta’s régime, was it? 

Mr. Knox. Yes; it would be—well, some time during 1914. 

Mr. Kearrvuy. Will you proceed to describe the conditions as you 
observed them with reference to security for business operations 
from that time on? 

Mr. Knox. From that time onward, in the State of Chihuahua, as 
far as I know it, most of the smaller outlying mining properties 
have been closed down for the reason that they could not continue 
to operate with security to life. I would cite as an example the cop- 
per property at Terrazas, which, as far as I know, has never maile 
a serious attempt to resume, although directly on the Mexican Cen- 
tral Railway. Garrisons have been sent out there and chased away. 

The mines situated near the larger cities have continued -to operate. 
with interruptions. I am speaking now of such camps as Santa 
Eulalia, Parral, and Cusi. They have all been at times interrupted. 
sometimes for very long periods. In the Parral district the reasons 
have not always been because of actual violence, but for considerabie 
periods also because of interruptions in railway traffic between Par- 
ral and Jimenez. Last year the tunnel between these two towns was 
blown up and the traffic interrupted for several months. 

In many cases under Gen. Murguia garrisons were asked for and 
sent out to outlying mines, but in all of those cases of which I have 
any knowledge their withdrawal was asked for by the mine owners 
for the reason that they gave no military protection, on the one hand 
as they invariably deserted at the first sign of an attack, while on the 
other hand they were an actual danger to life and property of the 
people at the mines. They robbed and looted, and in the evening. 
when they were usually drunk, they would shoot up the place and 
make it dangerous. 

Mr. Krearrcn. Soldiers of Murguia? 

Mr. Knox. Regulars. 

Mr. Kearrvun. Going back a little to the time of the Orozco revo 
lution against Madero, what character of operations were conducted 
by Orozco? 

Mr. Kxox. Regular military operations were conducted by Orozco. 
with large forces that would properly be called armies. 

Mr. Krarrut. Did he perpetrate outrages and robberies on the 

cople? 

i Mr. Kxox. I have not been informed of any such. It was not 3 
matter of gencral information, at all events, in those parts where I 
was at the time. I do know we went about freely at the time without 
hearing of such disturbances. 

Mr. KearruL. Then, later in the revolution against Huerta con- 
a by Villa, under Carranza, what was the nature of his opera- 
tions 
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Mr. Knox. I can not say from my own information, because there 
was a period at that time when I was not in Mexico. I was in Europe 
during the full period of those operations. 

Mr. Kearrut. Murguia, whom you mentioned, was one of Car- 
ranza’s generals operating in that region? 

Mr. Knox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearruL. What was the nature of his operations? 

Mr. Knox. Murguia was Carranza’s military governor of the 
northern district. It is commonly reported that Gen. Murguia owns 
two large ranches, one in the State of Durango and one in Chihua- 
hua, but he gathers cattle in Chihuahua. levying on the peons or 
ranchers, or wherever he can get them, and ships them to his Du- 
rango ranch, whence they are sold. On his Durango ranch he uses 
his authority to imprison the peons on various charges and ship them 
up to Chihuahua ranch to work as forced labor. 

He also would levy contributions on all produce carried into the 
cities and towns by the neighboring ranchers on the pretext of sup- 
plying his troops. 

Mr. Krarruu. These ranches were acquired after he became promi- 
nent in the Government of Carranza? 

Mr. Knox. That I can not say positively. My impression is that 
Murguia, since the beginning of Carranza’: present revolution, rose 
from very humble beginnings. 

Mr. KrarrvL. Rose to what point? 

Mr. Knox. Rose to high military rank, and the post of military 
governor of the north. 

Mr. Krarrct. I mean financially. 

Mr. Knox. He is reported to be a multimilhonaire, and I was told, 
on authority which I myself accepted, that his monthly deposit for 
the month of October, 1917, at an El Paso bank was somewhat over 
$200,000. This was not reported as an exceptional deposit for the 
month. 

Mr. Kearruut. What have been the operations of your company? 
I believe you are connected with some company down there. 

Mr. Knox. Yes. : 

Mr. KearroL. What have been the operations of your company 
during the times you have mentioned ? 

Mr. Knox. Since 1914 they have been able to operate about 12 
months—not over 12 months in all. 

aa Kearrut. Was there any difficulty in operating before that 
time? 

Mr. Knox. The first difficulty in operation encountered was oc- 
casioned by the retreat of the Orozco forces in 1912, the reason being 
that Orozco destroyed the railway between Chihuahua and Juarez 
almost completely. I believe very nearly 200 miles of that railway 
was destroyed by rolling up the rails, and it took many months to 
reestablish traffic. : : 

Mr. KrarroL. What have been the reasons for your failure to op- 
erate more than 12 months during this whole period since 1914? 

Mr. Knox. As an example, in the latter part of 1915 the State De- 
partment ordered American citizens to leave the country. . That 
meant the suspension of smelting operations, which forced the clos- 
ing down of the mines tributary to the smelters, even though they 
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were willing to take the risk of remaining where they were. An- 
other long suspension was the consequence of the blowing up of 
the tunnel between Parral and Chihuahua. On other occasions ac- 
tual military operations between the Carranza forces and the insur- 
gent forces in that district compelled the closing down of opera- 
tions because traffic could not be carried on, supplies could not be 
brought in. 

Mr. Krarrut. From your observation of conditions, what is the 
prospect for improvement ? | 

Mr. Kxox. I see no prospect whatever for improvement, under 
o conditions, simply because the same conditions prevail to- 
dav, so far as I can see them, as have prevailed for several years past. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is there a prospect that the disorders will be diz 
continued, that the Carranza forces will be able and willing to 
establish order? 

Mr. Knox. There has been, for the last few months, an improve- 
ment in the maintenance of order in the State of Chihuahua. There 
has been a lull in the outbreaks, but personally, I do not see that 
the conditions have changed sufficient to insure permanence to this 
state of affairs. 
ae Kearrut. What is the ground of your apprehension about 
that ¢ 

Mr. Knox. Merely that I see no change in the circumstances. A 
certain set of conditions have prevailed for several years past in 
Mexico, a set of conditions which have been unfavorable to peace 
and order. I see no change in those conditions which would insure 
permanent peace and order. 

Mr. Krarrcy. What is the attitude of the Carranza generals 
toward that condition ? 

Mr. Knox. Gen. Dieguez is now military governor of Chihuahua. 
His assurances and protestations are favorable, as, indeed, have 
been the assurances of all his predecessors. 

Mr. Kearrut. From the operations of his predecessors, did it 
appear that it was their desire to put down disorders and create a 
state of law and order? . | 

Mr. Knox. They manifested it only by word of mouth. They 
took no action looking to order. 

Mr. Kearruyu. What is your conclusion as to whether Carranza 
generals really desire the discontinuance of the disorders. 

Mr. Knox. I can not speak of Gen. Dieguez’s intentions from my 
own experience, as he assumed his office subsequent to any visit of 
mine to the country. That is, within the past few months. So, I 
really can not express a personal opinion. 

Mr. Krarrun. Well, as to his predecessors. 

Mr. Knox. As to his predecessors, they have been, one and all. 
men who have fattened on the country, by thievery and looting and 
graft; they have oppressed the people to the last degree in order 
to enrich themselves. The burden of their misgovernment and 
tvranny seems to have fallen more upon the poorer people than 
anybody else. They have been unable to save themselves or help 
themselves, and have had to accept the conditions that were imposed 
upon them, until to-day they are in the most abject misery and pov- 
erty, amounting to hunger and nakedness. 
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Mr. Kearrouu. Do the present improved conditions of which you 
speak extend to the point of eliminating Villa from the situation ? 

Mr. Knox. I only know that Villa’s position has not changed at all 
from what it has been in the past. He is still able to go and come 
as he chooses. 

Mr. Kearrvuu. How is he considered by the people of that region? 

Mr. Knox. Villa is generally considered by the people of that 
region as the only person who will give them order and a certain 
primitive, rudimentary justice when he is in charge. When Villa 
is in charge. he takes charge of a place or a district, and the imme- 
diate consequence is suppression of looting, robbery, and drunken- 
ness, his first act being always to close the saloons. All the looting 
and robbery he reserves for himself. He will not allow his men to 
indulge in that on their own account. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is he moderate in that respect? Does he leave any- 
thing or does he make a clean sweep? : 

r. Knox. He is moderate in that respect. He makes a levy of 
what he calls a tax to his cause, his government, on those citizens 
who are able to pay, and he taxes them in accordance with their 
ability to pay, and gives them a receipt for it, and that payment 
exempts them for a certain period from another levy of that kind. 
They*‘apparently pay that willingly, for the reason that it carries 
with it finality. ; 

Mr. Krarrur. How does that compare with the operations of the 
Carranza generals? 

Mr. Knox. The general feeling is that there is no finality about 
their levies. If they pay to-day they are not exempt from paying 
again to-morrow, and still again the day after to-morrow. They do 
it quite politely. The man in authority under the Carranza régime 
invites the surrounding people of consequence to meet him at a 
council to determine a basis to restore order and prosperity to the 
country. Of course, that can never be accomplished without funds 
to carry it on, and those funds must be subscribed by citizens of 
means. 

Mr. Krarruu. Do the operations of Villa fall most heavily on the 
poor classes, or on those who are most able to pay ? 

Mr. Knox. They fall on those most able to pay. 

Mr. Krarrouu. Where does Villa get his munitions of war? 

Mr. Kwox. Villa seems to get a certain amount of his supplies 
from the Texas border, around Presidio. He also takes it by capture 
from the Carranza forces, and provisions and supplies of that kind 
he gets in part from captured trains. 

Mr. Kearruu. Have vou observed the condition of the rolling stock 
in the region with which you are familiar along the railroad? If you 
have, please describe it. 

Mr. Knox. The privately-owned railroad stock, such as that of 
the American Smelting and Refining Co., is well kept up. The 
rolling stock of the railway is distinctly dilapidated. The passenger 
coaches are without window glass, without lamps. 

Mr. PEREU The private trains of which you speak are freight 
trains’ 

Mr. Knox. Those are freight trains exclusively. 

Mr. Kearrun. You say they are operated by the American Smelt- 
ing and Refining Co.? 
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Mr. Knox. Yes. 
Mr. Krarrcri. Owned by that company ? 

Mr. Knox. Owned by them. . 

Mr. Krarrut. And kept in condition by them? 

Mr. Knox. And kept 1n condition by them. 

ees ini What arrangement is made for operating those 
trains 

Mr. Knox. I understand that the arrangement is that the private 
owners shall furnish the rolling stock ad pay for the train crews, 
and at the same time they pay to the railway administration the 
regular freight tariff per ton of cargo carried. 

Mr. KrarrcL. The same tariff that would be exacted in case the 
rolling stock were furnished by the railroad ? 

Mr. Knox. By the railroad. 

Mr. KerarruL. What is the condition of the roadbed in that re- 

ion ? 
i Mr. Kxox. The roadbed is rough, but still passable at the ordinary 
speed of a freight train, save where the bridges have been burned 
out—which most of them have—and shoo-flies substituted. 

Mr. Kearrcun. What is the shoo-fly to which you refer? 

Mr. Knox. When a bridge is blown up, the line is carried down 
into the gulch, and if there is water runnìng in the gulch ties are 
piled up and the rails laid on the ties. It is carried across in that 
way, and then up the opposite bank by a grade of perhaps one in 
eight or ten, or one in ten or twelve. 

Ar. KrearruL. Is that the condition now of the roadbed? 

Mr. Knox. It was a year ago; there were many such. That makes 
transportation possible during the dry season, but when the rains 
come these temporary crossings are washed out. 

Mr. Kearrun,, Are you familiar with the various acts of this Gov- 
ernment in reference to ordering Americans out of Mexico and send- 
ing expeditions into Mexico? 

Mr. Knox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krearruyt. What has been the effect upon the Mexicans of the 
pursuit of that policy ¢ 

Mr. Knox. It has been to destroy all prestige for Americans in 
the eyes of the Mexicans, and to bring the United States Govern- 
ment into contempt. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is there any particular expression that the Mexi- 
cans = in reference to Americans in order to express their con- 
tempt 

Mr. Knox. For several years Americans have been called “ white 
Chinamen” amongst the Mexicans, meaning thereby that when 
Americans are attacked they endure it without retaliation. 

Mr. Kearrun. Does that mean that they are classed as white- 
livered cowards? 

Mr. Knox. Exactly. 

Mr. Kearruv. Due to the operation of the policy that has been 
pursued by this administration in Mexico? 

Mr. Knox. Yes; the general feeling is that when the Mexicans 
come into contact with Americans that the Mexican dominates—he 
defeats them; he wrecks them. They cite Columbus and Carrizal 
especially in proof. 
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Mr, Kearrux. Did you yourself have personal experiences in get- 
ting out of Mexico which illustrated that point? hen was it that 
you came out of Mexico? 

Mr. Knox. I came out of Mexico last the first of December, 1917. 
I have been told that when Martin Lopez attacks a train—or, rather, 
I was informed that when Martin Lopez attacked the train—he made 
it a practice to inquire of the conductor whether he had amp Ameri- 
cans amongst the passengers. The conductor who related this to me 
said that at no time hid he happened to have Americans on the train 
when it had been attacked by Lopez. 

Mr. Kearrut. Lopez was the man who was in command of the 
Mexican forces that perpetuated the massacre at Santa Isabel? 

Mr. Knox. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. At which some 19 Americans were slaughtered ? 

Mr. Knox. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was your experience? 

Mr. Knox. In June, 1917, I was at the Naica mine in Chihuahua 
and was attacked by a band and driven underground for 24 hours. 
I was attacked in the night, and held off the band long enough to 
take refuge underground and escaped in the interval between the 
time of their riding away to get reenforcements and the arrival of 
the reenforcements. 

Again, in the latter part of November, 1918, I was traveling from 
Chihuahua City to El Paso when about half way the train came to 
a stop because the wires were down ahead. In the course of time it 
developed that Villa had captured Villa Ahumada that morning, 
had detached 200 men under Martin Lopez to ride southward and 
attack the north-bound train. This train had been delayed about 
two hours, and under that circumstance escaped. Lopez had his 
men drawn up on either side of the track, intending to shoot the 
train to pieces on.its arrival at a certain bridge. Becoming impa- — 
tient, however, he burned the bridge and returned to Villa Ahumada. 

After a wait of 24 hours at Moctezuma station my train returned 
to Chihuahua City and traffic was interrupted for a week until the 
line could be repaired and the troops sent out to guard it. 

Mr. Kearrut. You are an American citzen, are you? 

Mr. Knox. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Krarruu. Have you had occasion to deny your American - 
citizenship in order to escape from danger in Mexico? 

Mr. Knox. I never have. JI hope I should never have done so, 
but it was done for me and without my knowledge on one occasion. 

Mr. Kearruu. What was the occasion? 

Mr. Knox. It was the case previously referred to when attacked 
at Naica. Onmy way out I had engaged a box car for the transpor- 
tation of myself and party, in which party was a native Mexican, 
who made all the arrangements. After reaching E] Paso he told 
me that whenever inquiry as to who we were he always replied that 
we were a party of German engineers; did that in order to avoid 
any trouble with the natives. 

ee That was at a time when we were at war with Ger- 
many? 

Mr. Knox. We were at that time at war with Germany. 
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Mr. Kearrut. How are the Germans generally treated by the 
Mexicans? 

Mr. Knox. The Germans were always well treated by the Mexi- 
cans and were in good relations with them. 

Mr. Kearrut. They did not consider them as “ white Chinamen!” 

Mr. Knox. No. 

Mr. Kearruu. What is your idea as to what ought to be done to 
rehabilitate Mexico? 

Mr. Knox. The only salvation of Mexico that I myself see is in 
the reestablishment of the rural guard. 

Mr. Kearrou. As it was in the time of Diaz? 

Mr. Knox. As it was in the time of Porfirio Diaz, when it was 
commonly considered to be one of the most efficient constabulary 
forces in the world. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you see any indications of an intention of the 
Mexicans to reestablish that guard ? 

Mr. Knox. There are none whatever visible at the present time. 
It is very doubtful whether it could be done under present conditions, 
Such a man as Felipe Angeles could undoubtedly have established 
such a force if he had been given an opportunity. 

Mr. Kearruu. He was a man recently executed ? 

Mr. Knox. Recently executed. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do vou believe that order can be established under 
that or some other adequate system without assistance from the out- 
side of Mexico? 

Mr. Knox. It is difficult to believe that it can be done without 
outside assistance, any more than it could have been done in the 
Philippines or in Cuba. Down in Cuba it does, I believe, remain an 
efficient force, or at all events was so, as I know, for several vears 
after the close of the Spanish War. Such a force once established. 
with anything like such a government as I believe Mexicans to be 
capable of, would, in my opinion. remain permanent. 

Mr. Kearrou. You say that the Mexicans are capable of maintain- 
ing a government. Do you mean the class of Mexicans who are now 
in charge of the Government? 

Mr. Knox. Not that class of Mexicans who are now in charge of the 
Government. I am speaking of such Mexicans who have been 10 
charge of the Government in times past. __ 

Mr. Kearrcu. Do you know where that class of Mexicans are living 
at the present. time? 

Mr. Knox. Yes: in foreign parts. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Have you had occasion to learn the attitude of Mexi- 
cans of the intelligent and better class toward intervention by this 
country for the purpose of enabling them to establish a government 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Knox. I can not say that I have. I have in recent years niet 
very few men of that class in Mexico—intelligent natives. Those 
that I happen to know in this country—those resident in New York— 
are, as far as my knowledge extends, in favor of intervention. belier- 
ing it to be the only salvation for their country. 

Mr. KrarruL. What is the attitude of the laboring classes, if you 
know? 
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Mr. Knox. The attitude of the laboring classes is one of absolute 
indifference as to who governs them as long as they be given the 
opportunity of earning their living without molestation. 

r. Kearruu. Are they a bloodthirsty, fighting class of people, or 
are they a docile and working class? 

Mr. Knox. They are a docile, peaceable class of people who long 
for the restoration of law and order in order that they may go about 
their business without being robbed and abused. 

Mr. KearFut. What percentage of the population does that class 
comprise? 

Mr. Knox. I should say, roughly, 90 per cent. 

Mr. KrarFfoL. What percentage of the population would you say 
comprised that class which has been enga d in looting the country 
for personal benefit of the commanding ofħcers? 

Mr. Knox. Well, it is very hard to say. It is a very small propor- 
tion of the whole. The matter is complicated by the large number of 
bandits and robbers who are not so naturally, but are driven to it 
through sheer want. The regular soldiers would probably behave 
themselves under ordinary discipline if they were paid and fed, but 
not. being so, are driven to take what they require where they can 

et it. 

z That is so, to a considerable extent, of the peons themselves, the 
peasantry. When they get hungry and cold and feel the necessity 
strong upon them, they take what they need from other people, when 
they get the chance. I know it to be the practice of people to go 
about their business in a motor car, and gc about the country driving 
with a cocked revolver in one hand. They are not afraid of organ- 
ized bandits of any kind, but of the native who is seeking every op- 
portunity to get something that he needs. 

Mr. Krarruu. That is all I care to ask, Mr. Knox. Is there any- 
thing further you would like to state? 

Mr. Knox. There is nothing further save this: Since vou have 
asked me my opinion of the only possible remedy, I feel it necessary 
to say that if armed intervention is undertaken by this country it 
must, in order to avoid great difficulty and unnecessary bloodshed, 
be of such a nature as to make it unmistakable to the Mexican peo- 
ple that this country means business; that it is not another Tampico 
incident, and above all things, not another Pershing expedition. 

Mr. Krarrouv. Do you think that because of those incidents it 
would be more difficult to convince the Mexicans that we would 
mean business than it would be if those incidents had not occurred? 

Mr. Knox. I believe that. and those incidents are regrettable as 
furnishing the arguments which are used in Mexico that Ainericans 
will not fight. When making that statement they point to those 
two incidents. | 

Mr. Kearruu. So that in your opinion any strong policy that 
might be adopted would have to be strongly enforced in order to 
show them that. we mean business? 

Mr. Knox. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrou. And vou think that a very much greater demon- 
stration than would have been necessary but for those two incidents? 
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- Mr. Kxox. I do not know that it would have to be numerically 
stronger than otherwise, but it will have to be more vigorous than 
otherwise. It must be so vigorous as to be absolutely unmistakable 
to them as to what is intended. 

Mr. KearruL. In other words, you believe that whatever we might 
sav at the present time, on account of those incidents, it would be 
considered a bluff until it is made good ? 

Mr. Knox. Until it is made good. 

Mr. Krarru. I believe that 1s all, thank you. 

(Witness excused.) 


TESTIMONY OF NILS OLAF BAGGE. 


Mr. KreAarrun. State your full name. 

Mr. Bacer. Nils Olaf Bagge. 

Mr. Kearrun. What is your business? 

Mr. Bacce. Consulting engineer, 38 Park Row, New York. 

Mr. Krearrut. How long have you been in Mexico? 

Mr. Bacce. I went to Mexico in 1898, making examination of 
mines in Sonora. 

Mr. Krarrut. How many years have you spent in Mexico since 
that time? i 

Mr. Baccr. On and off, 16 years. 

Mr. Kearrun, Are you acquainted with the conditions in Mexico 
under Porfirio Diaz? l 

Mr. Baca. Yes. sir. 

Mr. KrarruL. What were they as to law and order? 

Mr. Bacar. They were splendid. 

Mr. Krarrvcyi. Was there any difficulty about transacting business 
or traveling in any part of the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Bacce. None at all. I have traveled on mule back from the 
Atlantic slope to the Pacific slope several times without any gun 
or any protection of any kind. 

Mr. KearrrtL. Could you do that now? 

Mr. Bacer. Oh, no. 

Mr. KrarruL. When did the conditions change? 

Mr. Bacce. They changed in 1913 and 1914. That is, as far as 
it affected anything against the Americans. We, of course, were in 
more or less difficulties between the two conflicting factions, but 
not as Americans, But in 1913 or 1914 that feeling against Ameri- 
cans commenced to develop. 

Mr. Krarrun. You say in 1913 or 1914. Can you place the date 
at the happening of some event! 

Mr. Bacar. Yes; at the time that Ordzco began fighting as a red 
flagger, I think they call them; fighting Villa, who was then fight- 
ing under Carranza. 

Mr. Kearruu, That was in 1914, was it not? 

Mr. Baca. It may possibly have been. I have not the date with 
me. It seemed to me, though, it was in 1913. 

Mr. Krarrcut. The American forces landed at Vera Cruz in 
April, 1914, and Huerta abdicated in July, 1914. 

Mr. Bacce. Yes; but Huerta disposed of Madero in 1913, was it 
not? 

Mr. KerarrvL. In February, 1913. — 
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Mr. Baccr. And then Orozco fought under Huerta. 

Mr. KEaRFUL. Yes. 

Mr. Bacor. At that time a good many outrages had been com- 
mitted against the Americans, and no retaliation had been at- 
tempted, or at least had not been accomplished, and regard for 
American life had been growing less and less, and that was in 1913. 

Mr. Kearruut. And how have the conditions been since that time? 
Have they been better or worse? 

Mr. Bacar. They have been particularly bad since Carranza 
gained control. 

Mr. Kearruv. When was that? 

Mr. Baccr. That was in the early part of 1915. 

Mr. Kearrcu. What was the feeling toward the Americans under 
Diaz and Madero and Huerta? 

Mr. Bacce. The very best, and particularly well in Mexico City; 
treated as well as we deserved if we acted decently. 

Mr. Ke,rrcnt. What have you to say about the statement that has 
been made often in this country, sometimes emanating from high 
official sources, that Americans operating in Mexico are not entitled 
to consideration because they were engaged in exploiting the Mex- 
icans. 

Mr. Bacar. That is mendacity, I think. Most Americans went 
into Mexico to examine the resources, and they found mines dormant, 
exhausted, unprofitable. I will give you a few data as to that. 

In the years 1872 and 1873, Mexico’s gold production was $976,000; 
the silver production was $21,441,000. This was the period before 
the advent of American-built railways. 

In the years 1882-83—that is one decade afterwards—the Mex- 
ican gold production was $956,000, and the silver production was 
$29,565,000. 

Ten vears after, in the year 1900-1901, at the time when the cyanide 
method was introduced into Mexico by Americans, the gold produc- 
tion was $8,843,000 and the silver production was $72,368,795. 

Now, that shows that when the Americans built the railroads and 
opened arteries of trade, and also more ores to be moved, that ma- 
terial benefits came to Mexico. 

Mr. Kerarrun. What was the condition of mining properties in 
Mexico generally when the Americans went in there? Did the 
Americans, when they went in, find rich, profitable mines, which 
they took away from the Mexicans for the purpose of exploitation ? 

Mr. Baacr. They did not. They found, as I said, the industry 
dormant, the mines virtually exhausted. They brought their organı- 
zation ability and industry and their application of up-to-date 
methods and applied them to that industry, and, as I show by the 
statistics given you, increased the output. They found that the old 
bonanza, which had, in years covering centuries, produced these 
hundreds of millions on which Mexico is exploited as a marvelously 
rich country, were all worked out, the Mexican had taken the cream 
and the American got the skimmed milk, but he took the skimmed 
milk and made it profitable by his ability. 

But, before that, I want to say that the Mexican asks and receives 
a better price from the American than the American would receive 
from one similarly situated. The reason for that is, in my judgment, 
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that Mexico had been the land of promise; it had been very well ad- 
vertised, and the cheap labor, of course, was an incentive, which 
enabled the Americans, with their better knowledge of working on a 
large scale, to work these properties. 

Mr. Kearrun. What effect did the operations of Americans have 
upon the conditions of labor in.the mines? 

Mr. Baccr. Well, the Americans found that the Mexican mine 
owner, in all cases, practically, kept the store, known as the tienda: 
that the peon, who got very low wages, would be allowed credit, and 
eventually was in debt to the store. The rseult was he never had a 
a to either take care of himself or his family, or do anything 
for them. 

Mr. Kearrcv. What effeet did the American operations have upon 
that system ? 

Mr. Baace. Well, Americans raised the wages, not because they 
wanted to compete with the Mexicans, but because their larger-sized 
operations required more men. That. of course, gave rise to a feeling 
against the Americans amongst the well-to-do Mexicans, because they 
raised the wages of the peons. The Americans never ran stores. un- 
less the property was so far away from the railroad that it would 
be a help to the Mexicans. 

Mr. KrarroL. What about the actual working conditions in the 
mine? Were they better? 

Mr. Baccr. The Mexican works his mine different from the way 
we do. He is an excellent miner, a wonderful prospector, but he 
knows nothing about sanitation. He has no ventilating system. and 
he works by manual labor where we will apply machinery to lessen 
the labor, and we installed ventilating systems, something the Mexi- 
can had never before had. We put in hoists and cages, where a 
Mexican would have to carry his ore to the surface on his back, sweat- 
ing blood all the way for a few centavos a day; there could not be any 
more of a beast of burden than an ordinary Mexican in the ordinary 
Mexican mine. 

Mr. KrarFuL. How was that condition under the American opera- 
tions? l 

Mr. Bacar. We have applied the same methods we have applied 
here; sanitation, ventilation, safer system of stopping, whereby we 
have less accidents from caves; we do not rob the pillars of the mine, 
like the Mexican has done. After he had taken his bonanza, he 
would cave his property. That we would not permit. An American 
would not go into a Mexican mine to work under those conditions, so, 
of course, we could not expect the Mexican to work where an Ameri- 
can would not go in. 

Mr. Krarrut. You worked the Mexicans under the same condi- 
tions that you worked the Americans? 

Mr. Baccr. Yes. I will say this, the Mexicans themselves, the 
mine owners, have improved their methods very much in that regard 
since they had the example of the American methods, and, at the same 
time, their methods are still very crude. 

Mr. Krarruu. So that the operation of the American miners has 
been to improve not only the conditions in their own mines, but those 
in the Mexican mines themselves ? 

Mr. Bacar. Yes; that is so. 
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Mr. Kearro.. And with respect to the payment of wages; did the 
Americans continue the payment from the tiendas? 

Mr. Bacar. No. In the first place you can not apply that the same 
as the Mexican. It is a little way of doing business. An American 
does not do it in that way. It is too much difficulty. 6 

I will give you an illustration: A Mexican peon ts proverbially im- 
poe He will not buy a week’s supply, probably because he 

as not the money, so he buys it three times a at . His lard or sugar, 
he would buy his day’s supply three times a day; and the result is 
that it is a little, picayune amount of business that an American could 
not bother with. If they tried to run a store, they would always 
run it at a great loss. If they had run a store, it would have been 
a financial loss tothe company. That is something we learned in this 
country, but a good many Mexican mines in the early days obtained 
their only profit from the stores, and none from the mines. 

Mr. Kearrun. Are you personally connected with a mining com- 


any? 
p Mr. Baccr. I am president of the Almoloya Mining Co. 

Mr. Kearruu. Where is that company operating? 

Mr. Bacce. In Chihuahua, between Jiminez and Parral. 

Mr. Kearrut. With what success have your operations been con- 
ducted ? 

Mr. Bacce. A total loss of about $450,000 to date. 

Mr. KrtarroL. What amount of money has been invested in that 
operation ? a 

Mr. Baecr. Altogether I have been instrumental in bringing in 
about $1,500,000 of American money into Mexico. We have taken 
out possible $250,000 in profits. 

Mr. Kearrcyi. Who contributed that money ? 

Mr. Bacce. Most of it myself, and investors in smaller and larger 
sums. 

Mr. Kearrut. Who purchased the shares of stock in your com- 

any? 

5 Mr. Bacce. Yes. And I would say this, which is hardly under- 
stood here, that most of the mining operations of Mexico, and the 
people living there, are only employees or hired help. Those are 
the ones who have suffered; also the stockholders in these different 
companies. Like all American companies, capital is raised by a few 
men getting together a syndicate and arranging the preliminaries 
and then raising the money from a number of investors. 

Mr. KearruL. When did you begin operations? 

Mr. Bacce. Our company, in 1902. l 

Mr. KrarroL. When did your difficulties begin? l 

Mr. Bacar. At the start of the Madero revolution, 1909, I think 
jt was. 

Mr. Kearrut. Please describe what happened then with reference 
to contributions and depredations, etc. 

Mr. Bacce. Well, at that time I was president of a company known 
as the Compania Minera Rio de Plata, over on the western side of 
the State of Chihuahua, at the junction with the State of Sonora and 
Sinaola, 13 miles from the railroad. At that time we had about 
300 mules packing in machinery and supplies and bringing out 
bullion and concentrates, and one of the best packers we had was a 
man named Orozco. 
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Mr. Kearru. Pascual? 

Mr. Baccr. Pascual Orozco. I brought in six .30-.30 Winches- 
ters for the use of the mine, beeause it is a pretty rich property, and 
in that property and all other properties in Mexico we paid full 
value for every, dollar in sight in that mine, which was $350,000 gold. 
We put in a mill costing about $500,000 gold. 

There is one thing about the exploitation claimed against Ameri- 
cans in taking out these millions from Mexico, and that is seldom 
considered, but it costs from 70 to 85 per cent of what you obtain to 
produce the silver bullion, and that money is applied to wages and 
supplies which go to Mexico, so, if you take out $1,000,000 in bullion. 
about $850,000 of that stays in Mexico. The price of producing an 
ounce of silver varies, of course, in some cases up to over 50 cents 
an ounce. It possibly is higher now because other things have gone 
up, though present silver is higher than it has been since 1873. 

Mr. Kearrut. But you are not able to take advantage of that 
under present conditions, are you? 

Mr. Baccr. Not at all We have quite a lot of ore too low grade 
for us to work at the time the revolution started, and which we 
could make money on to-day, but we can not get at it. 

Mr. KrarruL. Do you have any special concessions from the 
Mexican authorities which gave you advantages over the Mexicans in 
that locality in operating mines? 

Mr. Baccr. None at all. I could have gotten what they call con- 
cessions, which means practically licenses, but the duties and obliga- 
tions that they bring with them are such that it is not worth while 
to bother with them. 

Mr. Kearruu. Please proceed to describe the troubles that you 
encountered at the beginning of the Madero revolution. 

Mr. Bacce. We had no particular difficulty with Orozco, because 
~ was a friend of ours, and respected Americans, I think, consider- 
ably. . i 

Villa at that time appeared, and he used to make his headquarters 
south of Allende. 

Mr. KrarruL. What year was that? 

Mr. Bacar. That was in 1910; but he was not very formidable at 
that time. That is, we never took him very seriously. Our real 
trouble started in 1913 and 1914, after the administration ordered 
us out of Mexico. That forced us to abandon the mine, and fungus 

rew up on the timbers and quickly rotted them, and we had much 
difieulty to operate, and we were robbed occasionally; that is, had 
to give something to the cause, gasoline or dynamite, or corn, beans. 
and clothes, and occasionally a little money. 

Mr. KearruL. By whom were these exactions made? 

Mr. Baccr. Well; they were so many I can not remember offhand, 
but there were Urbina and Villa 

Mr. Kearrouu. Urbina was under Villa? 

i Mr. Bacce. He was under Villa in Durango; Herrera, Hernan- 
e7, 

Mr. Kearruu. Who is he? 

Mr. Bacor. He is under Carranza. 

Mr. Krarrun. Who else? 

Mr. Baace. De la Fuente. 


— — 
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Mr. KrarroL. Who was he? : 

Mr. Bacar. He was not a bandit, but he was an engineer, really, 
that tried to become president of Mexico for a little time, but I think 
he was one of the A e of Madero against Huerta. He did 
not last very long. It was Herrera came up and took our superin- 
tendent, who was an American, and he took the two superintendents 
of the adjoining mines, both Mexicans, and very fine Mexicans at 
that, and he held all three of them for a ransom. | 

Mr. Kearrouu. Who did this? 

Mr. Bacar. Herrera, under Carranza, and he got a check for 5,000 
pesos from one of the superintendents and they let him escape. The 
other Mexican could not give any check or promises. I think his 
company was too poor, so they took him down to a pumping station 
abut a mile and had our superintendent look on while they shot him. 
He was a very fine young fellow. 

Then, they took our superintendent to the railroad station, and the 
train came along and they searched the train and found four Mexi- 
cans on there, made them get off the train and told them to run, 
and the whole bunch then shot at them, and thought it great sport. 
Then they took our superintendent eventually and marched him 
about 60 kilometers behind the mounted troops, only one man guard- 
ing him, eating their dust, and they had then impressed him as a 
Eadie of the cause, and by promising to pay 750 pesos to Herrera’s 
brother, who was operating at Parral at that time, and which we did 
eventually pay, he got back in a few days in bad physical condition, 
and we had no further trouble with Herrera. 

Mr. Kearrou. Your superintendent was an American citizen ? 

Mr. Bacar. An American citizen; yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you report this incident as to ransom and pay- 
ment of 750 pesos to American authorities? 

Mr. Bacar. Oh, no. 

Mr. Kearrut. Why not? 
ieee Bacar.. What was the use? We got over that some time 

ore. : 

Mr. KrarroL. What was the reason for your attitude? 

Mr. Bacar. Because other people had tried that and found that 
they got no satisfaction. The general feeling among the Ameri- 
cans was that the best thing to do was to take their medicine. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the feeling of the Mexicans toward 
Americans up to the time of the resignation of Huerta? 

Mr. Bacar. Well, previous to the Madero revolution, I distinctly 
remember there was quite some agitation in Mexcio which claimed 
“ Mexico for Mexicans.” That was backed by the middle class of 
Mexicans, the school teachers and the notaries and the middle-class 
people. They saw one mine after another that was a failure under 
the Mexicans become prosperous under the Americans, and I think it 
raised a little bit of jealousy, and at that time there was a lot of 
labor agitation in Mexico, and these agitators would go and try to 
form labor unions, not exactly as we have them here, but on that line. 
They also agitated at that time to eliminate the American railroad- 
men from operating the Mexican trains, and, of course, eventually 
the American railroad men were withdrawn as train conductors and 
engineers as soon as the Mexicans were capable of running them 
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themselves. I think Madero was partly responsible for that agita- 
tion; at least, he never did suppress it, but there was no feeling 
eu individual Americans. There was the very best kind of 
eeling. | 

Mr. D Up to what time? 

Mr. Bacar. Up to 1913 and 1914. 

Mr. KerarruL. Up to the time when the Americans were ordered 
out of Mexico by this Government? 

Mr. Baca. At that time, when no reprisals were made for raping 
of American women and children, and we quit. Up to that time I 
think the Mexicans did respect us. 

Mr. Kearruu. You heard the testimony of Mr. Knox, of the atti- 
tude which took the form of denominating Americans as “ white 
Chinamen ”? 

Mr. Bacar. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Kerarrut. Is that correct? 

Mr. Bacar. That is very common. You will hear Mexicans say, 
“ What -kind of people are you, anyhow? We have raped your 
women; we have spit on your flag, and insulted your Government, 

and killed your men, and still you will not fight.” 

That is a common thing in .Mexico. 

Mr. Kearruyt. What was the attitude of Villa towards Americans? 

Mr. Bacer. Villa was rather fair to Americans. I remember in 
1915, after we had been ordered out, Villa got control of Chihuahua 
and we started to work. I spent quite some time there during that 
period under Villa. We had, so far as Americans were concerned. 
reasonable law and order. A number of murders occurred amongst 
the Mexicans, but not of the Americans. He put the railroads in 
fair condition, considering what they had been, and he started a 
number of industries; the smelter started up. and we were doing very 
well until Villa got into difficulty with his fiat money, and then his 
trouble started; and then Obregon defeated him, and infiltration of 
Carranza soldiers would occur, and it got too uncomfortable for us. 

Mr. Kearrun. You spoke of contributions levied by different par- 
ties. In what way would those contributions be exacted ? 

Mr. Bacacs. Well, they would come up and ask for five cases of 
gasoline for their automobiles, or five cases of dynamite, fuses, and 
caps, and they would give you a receipt for it and promise to pay 
at some future time. but when Carranza came in there, Obregon be- 
ing the chief, they would take a carload of gasoline and you go to 
them and ask for receipts they would shrug their shoulders; you 
could get nothing out of them. Just simply came and took it and 
laughed at you; spit at you if you showed any spunk, but we could 
not show any spunk. They took our guns away from us; we were 
absolutely defenseless then. 

Mr. KrarruL. Did you appeal to your Government for protection! 

Mr. Bacce. No. 

Mr. Krarrow. At no time? | 

Mr. Bacce. I did not, but lots of other people did, I know. 

Mr. Kearruu. The reason you did not was because you saw the 
result of their efforts? 

Mr. Bacar. I know that I was a member of a little defense society 

in El Paso amongst the mining men, and they sent a delegation up 
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here to see the Government—the heads of the Government—and they 
reported they were insulted and called renegades and a few other 
choice things, and I thought, “ What is the use”? 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the reason given by the authorities here 
for insulting them and calling them renegades ? 

Mr. Bacce. Well, at that time they were saying that Americans 
that went beyond their own borders for profit expected greater 
interest on their money than what they would get in the United 
States, and they should take the risk. That was one of the reasons 
given. Of course, that was the attitude toward the beginning. Now, 
the stand is a little different. 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you think they have taken a different stand 
in regard to protecting Americans in Mexico? 

Mr. Bacce. Not at all in Mexico; but I think eventually we will 
have a policy on account of the greatly increased merchant marine, 
which will demand the protection of Americans all over the world— 
similar to England. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you think it is possible for any country to ex- 
tend ue foreign trade without its citizens going into foreign coun- 
tries 

Mr. Bacce. That is impossible. 

Mr. Kearrcu. Do you think it is possible for citizens of a country 
to go into foreign countries to extend operations without receiving 
protection from their own Government in case it is not given by 
the foreign Government ? 

Mr. Baccr. An American might take a big risk in going into a 
foreign country, but he can not obtain the capital to expand his 
trade unless protection is given to him. 

Mr. Kearrouv. Well, was it true that you and your associates, 
who, you say, sent a delegaticn to Washington, were engaged in 
making any fancy profits from large bonanzas in Mexico? 

Mr. Bacce. I know of no American mining men who found a 
bonanza in Mexico that he did not pay 100 per cent, value received. 
As a matter of fact, I feel that bonanzas found for the the picking 
up is a myth. The Mexican is a splendid prospector. Every foot 
of ground in the Sierras has been prospected and shows ore, and 

ou can not. beat him in operating on a small scale, for a small mine. 
The only place you can do it is where you have combined large 
capital; you can not get a Mexican to put in any amount of capital 
into a proposition that involves such a risk that an American would 
consider good business judgment. 

Mr. Kearrut. What has been the secret of Villa’s power and 
success and ability to escape capture ? 

Mr. Bacar. Well, there are two reasons for it. The first is that 
the peon believes in Villas He is one of their own, and he has a 
good deal of their confidence. If not, of course, he would have been 
captured long ago. The other reason is, the Carranza generals 
would lose the best part of their profits if they captured many of 
the bandits. 

Mr, Kearroun. You think it is the policy of the Carranza generais 
to keep banditry alive in order to enrich themselves? 

Mr. Bacee. Oh, there is no argument on that at all. 

Mr. Kearrut.. You think that is the fact? 
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Mr. Baccr. That is undoubtedly the fact. That you can see very 
easily. You can see Federal troops within three miles of so-called 
bandits, and they go and sit down and take lunch, and the bandits 
are not attacked. 

Mr. Kearrout. Where does Villa get his munitions of war? 

Mr. Baccr. The information that I have on that subject is. of 
course, from people who have been down there lately. and they say 
he gets most of the ammunition from the Carranza troops, or from 
the women. That is. the women camp followers. 

Mr. Kearrun. Women camp followers of the Carranza troops? 

Mr. Bacce. Of the Carranza troops; yes. That is the usual prac- 
tice among Mexicans, to sel] ammunition to them. 

Mr. KrarroL. How do the actions of the Carranza troops compare 
with those of the so-called bandits headed by Villa and others? 

Mr. Bacce. Well, many citizens say that the Carranza troops were 
more ruthless than Villa’s. The only time that they were really 
vicious was at the time Orozco and Villa fought. Then Villa would 
kill everv prisoner of the red flag under Orozco. They do that. I 
believe, to a less extent at present. I think Villa, while he shoots 
a good many prisoners, he accepts a good many of the Federals, 
oe most of the Federals are not free volunteers to the Carranza 
orces. 

Mr. Kearrcn. What about the acts of the various factions in refer- 
ence to prominent women of the towns they capture? 

Mr. Baccr. Well. I was in Jimenez after one of those raids, and 
the usual practice is to take the wife and daughters of any of the 
prominent men thev could get and turn them over to quarters where 
the houses of prostitution are located and let the soldiers in there. 

; "a KrarruL. Is that the practice followed by the Carranza 
orces 

Mr. Baccr. Why. I think that is the general practice of both 
forces. I was at the mine one day when an old blind woman was 
brought to me. and she said, “ For the love of the Mother of God. 
give me some help.” I asked her what was the matter. and she said 
her daughter had been looking after her, but “the revolution had 
taken her.” That is the way she expressed it, and that they had 
taken everything she had, even her underclothes. This old woman 
lived in a hole in a side of an arroyo, where a cave had been dug 
out and an old sack served as a door, and that was rather typical 
- of the heartlessness of Carranza troops. I think. You see girls 10 
years old and you will swear they are 30 years old, from their faces. 

Mr. Kearrct. Were you in Mexico at the time of the Pershing 
expedition? 

Mr. Baccr. No; I was in Arizona at that time. I was on the rail- 
road, I think, a few hours away from Columbus, at the time. 

Mr. Kearruut. Did you ever have any conversation with any off- 
cers of the Pershing expedition in reference to their getting Villa! 

Mr. Baccr. Yes; I talked with a captain, had a long conversation 
with him. I told him I could not understand how he could get so 
many Mexicans into Columbus without being noticed, and he told me 
that that was rather simple, that the orders from Washington were 
that if a Mexican soldier would leave his arms on the other side of 
the fence—you see the United States and Mexico are divided by a 
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hog-proof wire fence all along the line—and if they would leave 
their arms on the other side of the fence they could come in, while 
eur troops, if they went over to the Mexican side, merely for a visit, 
unarmed, they would be arrested on the Mexican side and court- 
_martialed on our side, so there were no doubt a great many Villa 
bandits within the town of Columbus before the attack, and he told 
me that he started with 35 men within an hour after they had re- 
pulsed the attack, but he had started without orders, and realized 
he had to return, but within a day or two they went down en masse, 
down to Satevo, I think it was he told me, and they could have gotten 
Villa within three of four hours’ ride without any trouble if they 
had been permitted to go ahead. I understood that Pershing was 
notified by Gen. Trevino that if he advanced south, east, or west he 
would be attacked and Pershing said that if he decided to go east, 
south, or west, he would go, but he did not. 

Mr. Krearrcn. He also said if he were attacked he would use his 
whole forces? 

Mr. Bacar. Whole forces, yes. 

Mr. Kearrvuu. He was attacked. was he not? 

Mr. Bacar. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrcn. And did not use his forces? 

Mr. Bacar. And did not use his forces. 

Mr. Krarrun. What was the situation at Parral} 

Mr. Bacce. Our troops had arrived as far down as Dorado, or Boca 
station—that is about 250 miles from our border—when they ran 
into a bunch of Mexicans which they thought were Villistas, but it 
seems they were Carrancistas, and they killed and wounded a few, 
and these troops then went into Parral; I think most of our troops 
came in there on a visit, buying fruit, and some of the men were 
run out. The men were attacked, one or two killed, and they got 
an order to retreat. I believe they ran about 80 miles—not because 
of fear, but that was the orders. 

Mr. Kearrun. Well, was not Villa then in the vicinity of Parral, 
wounded and unable to travel? 

Mr. Bacce. I think Villa was at a place called Allende. That is a 
few miles from Parral. 

Mr. Kearrun. And was it not the opinion of the officers of the 
Pershing expedition that if they had been permitted to proceed they 
could have gotten Villa there? 

Mr. Bacar. Oh, ves; they could have gotten Villa in two ways. 
They could have gotten him if they were permitted to go ahead, 
as they were anxious to do, or if they had been permitted to go down 
on the Mexican Central Railroad. They had all of the trains and 
equipment ready. and going on the railroad they could have cut 
across the country and headed him off without any trouble. 

Mr. KrarroL. What do you find to be the sentiment of the Mexi- 
can people, that is, the laboring classes, as to what ought to be done 
to remedy the conditions? 

Mr. Bacar. The laboring classes? 

Mr. Kearrvun. Yes. - 

Mr. Bacar. Oh, I do not think they have any opinion. All they 
want is to be left alone and given a chance to earn their living. 

Mr. Kearrvt. Do they constitute a large percentage of the Mexican 
population 
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Mr. Bacce. Oh, 90 per cent, I should say. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do they hope for, if anything ? 

Mr. Bacce. I think they have no hope. I think the Mexican peon 
is absolutely without hope. 

Mr. Kearruut. What have you found the opinion of the intelligent 
Mesirane in regard to what ought to be done to remedy the condi- 
tions? 

Mr. Bacar. Well, the fine type of Mexican that we used to know 
in the olden days, and who is now a refugee, is appreciative of what 
America has done for Mexico. He is also friendly disposed to Amer- 
ica. He has no illusions about the difficulty of bringing the peon 
to a plane that he thinks he wants to reach, and those better kind of 
Mexicans are discouraged with the outlook. 

Mr. KerarFuL. You say that class of Mexicans are now living out- 
side of Mexico? 

Mr. Baccer. Very few of the high-type Mexicans live in Mexico 
to-day. 

Me Keane What is the reason they are outside of Mexico? 

Mr. Bacar. Persecution from every side. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is that the class of Mexicans which, in your opinion, 
it is necessary to rely upon to reestablish good government in Mexico! 

Mr. Bacor. He is the only one that can do it, if he can do it. 

Mr. KrarFuL. Do you think they can do it without assistance from 
the outside, they themselves being on the outside? 

Mr. Bacar. I doubt it. I can not conceive how they could do it 
without help. 

Mr. Kearrun. Have you talked with any of them about their hopes 
in that respect? 

Mr. Bacar. Yes. 

Mr. Kearrun. What did they say? 

Mr. Bacar. As a rule, the better type of Mexican does not wish to 
put himself on record as wishing this country to do anything. Thev 
have a peculiar notion and they can not agree amongst themselves. 
They would take a man and then get him help in some matter, either 
money or munitions and freedom of import duty, and they think 
they could rally around the man, but when you analyze their talk vou 
find that eight of that type of Mexicans going to pick a leader, they 
will pick eight leaders. A South American told me sometime ago 
that “ We Latin-Americans are so different from you, in that vou 
are willing to pick a leader and back him after election. while we 
all want to be major-domos.” I thing that expresses the situation in 
reference to the difficulty of the Mexicans to stand for a principle 
and not. for a man. 

Mr. Krarrun. You think their politics is personal rather than on 
principle? 

Mr. Bacar. Oh, ves; entirely so; and the peon will fight for his 
jefe, or captain, but he does not know what he is fighting for: he can 
not tell you: nor can any man tell you why thev have had this revo- 
lution. At least, I have never been able to find one. 

Mr. Kearruu. Generally the leader in a revolution starts with a 
manifesto, in which he promises the peons that they will have re- 
stored to them the land that has been taken away from them. 

Mr. Bacar. Oh, yes. 
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Mr. Kearruu. That is always the case, is it not? 

Mr. Bacar. Always the case; wonderful when it comes to mani- 
festos; beautiful language. Carranza had a very clever scheme. He 
promised the Mexicans, of course, not only the land, but he was going 
to do a lot for the miners. He did a lot to them but not much for 
them. One of his schemes was—and I suppose it is still the law, for 
all I know— was that if a man was discharged for incapacity because 
he got drunk or anything else, you had to pay him three months’ 
wages. Another thing was if a man got the stomach ache, or claimed 
he had one, and reported sick, you had to support his family. His 
family, of course, usually was composed of one or two women and a 
number of children, and all the relatives, and a few hundred dogs. 

That is only one or two of the difficulties that my managers had to 
contend with under Carranza. There were so many other restrictions 
that unless you wanted to break the law every day and subject your- 
self to different kinds of fines, which you could overcome by paying 
blackmail, it was difficult to operate. | 

Mr. Kearrun. What do you think of the favorite promise of di- 
viding up the land amongst the peons? Is that practicable? 

Mr. Bacar. Well, I found that wherever there is any land that is 
suitable for irrigation in Chihuahua you find a great many small 
landowners there. Gov. Terrazas has, of course, a tremendously big 
ranch; I think they claim many millions of acres, but. outside of the - 
grazing land, I do not see much possibilities of that land being 
suitable for cultivation without irrigation. I know down at Con- 
chos, at the Conchos River, there is a large Canadian and English 
irrigation project, a wonderful one, which covers some 200,000 acres, 
and that land is Poor, desert-like, and unless there is invested a large 
amount of capital. which those projects require, and which they have 
not got, that land is unfit for any other purpose but possibly poor 
grazıng, say one cow to 50 or 60 acres. 

Mr. Kearruu. Would it be impossible for a peon to support him- 
self upon a small tract of that land by agriculture? 

Mr. Bacar. I do not know if any peon really does support himself 
from the land. He usually works a few months cultivating the tract 
of land he has, and then works in the mines or on the railroads, or 
some other place during the balance of the season. It is only the 
planting season and the harvesting season that he really sticks to 
his land. 

Mr. Kearron. You think that those fair sounding promises that 
are made in the revolution manifestos are honest, as a rule? 

Mr. Baace. No; I do not. There is one thing about this Mexican 
land question that I had occasion to test. During Villa’s time we had 
quite a little trouble getting corn and beans to our men on account 
of the low value of his money, and before the rainy season started, 
which starts, I think, in June, San Juan Day, the 26th of June it 
usually starts in officially, we got a bunch of these fellows together 
and said, “ Here, we will fix it up with the men that own the land 
down here, owning many thousands of acres of land, that you can use 
this land out here and we will supply you with food and half pay if 
you will cultivate that land in corn and beans and be ready for the 
rainy season, and then we will pay you full price for the corn and 
beans, so we can sell it to you fellows while working here at the mine.” 
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Of course it would cost us quite a little money to do it, but they 
started breaking the land, which is very easily broken, but before 
a month they all wanted to quit; they all wanted to go back to work 
at the mine, because they said the miner, he is getting more money 
than we do. They were not so land hungry that they would try that 
experiment. l 

Mr. Kerarrun. What is your opinion about what ought to be done 
to remedy the conditions ın Mexico? 

Mr. Bacar. That is the last question, I suppose. 

Mr. KerarroL. That is the question that troubles us. 

Mr. Bacar. Well, fundamentally, that is a question that our ad- 
ministration should have answered. That is what they have been 
hired to do. I can see no solution to the Mexican situation without 
active assistance from our people. 

Mr. Kearrut. What form should that assistance take, in your 
opinion ? 

Mr. Bacce. Two plans. One is withdraw recognition from Car- 
ranza., blockade the ports, possibly take the shipping ports, and 
thereby drive Carranza and his gang of thieves from Mexico, and 
then back the decent Mexicans with ammunition and funds and exact 
from them certain binding agreements which our State Department 
ought to be able to formulate, and the other is to take charge of it 
alone, go in there, and establish a constabulary, the same as we did 
in the Philippines and Cuba, and let the Mexicans run the country, 
the same as we are taking charge of the Philippines or backing Cuba. 
That is the only solution I can see. Either one is a painful one, but 
we have to face it. 

Mr. KearruL. Which one do you prefer? 

Mr. Bacor. Well, naturally, I prefer the first one, because the 
second one would mean both of my boys would go in that, as they 
did in the late war. 

Mr. Kearruu. You believe the first thing would be for this Gov- 
ernment to withdraw recognition from Carranza? 

Mr. Bacece. That is the first thing, under any condition. 

Mr. Kearruu. And support with arms and finances the decent class 
of Mexicans who are now exiled from the country ? 

Mr. Bacce. Yes, sir; and those decent Mexicans which we know 
are friendly to America living in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrun. How do you think that project would be received 
generally in Mexico, outside of those who are now making money oul 
of the government. operation there? 

Mr. Bacee. I think favorably. The peon would certainly welcome 
it. I think, within a very short time, we would have a very efficient 
organization of Mexican troops who could put down the banditryv. if 
they were backed by American officers, put in charge of American 
officers. 

Mr. Kearrut. I believe that is all I wanted to ask. Is there any 
further statement you would like to make? ' 

Mr. Baacer. No, sir; I can not think of anything right now. 

Mr. Kearrcnt. Well, you may be excused; we are very much obliged 
to vou. 

We will take a recess at this time until 2 o’clock. 

(Whereupon, at 1 o'clock p. m. a recess was taken until 2 o'clock 
p. m.) 
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AFTER RECESS. 


The hearing was resumed at the expiration of the recess. - 


TESTIMONY OF MR. VICENTE SANCHEZ GAVITO. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 

Mr. Bennett. As attorney for Mr. Gavito, I wish to state that 
Mr. Gavito is a citizen of the Republic of Mexico. When he received 
your subpeena he came to me and asked if a citizen of Mexico could 
be compelled to come here under that process, stating he had no desire 
to appear. I, of course, advised him that he had to obey your sub- 
poena, and I wish it distinctly understood that he is here pursuant 
to a due and lawful subpoena which requires his presence before this 
committee. 

Mr. Kerarrct. In response to the statement made by Mr. Bennett, I 
wish to say that the committee fully appreciates the delicate position 
that a Mexican citizen is placed in bv being called on to testify, but 
at the same time, it is believed that the opinions oi the class of Mexi- 
can citizens who are called here are of great benefit to the committee 
in the recommendations which it will have to make, and believes that 
however embarrassing it may be to such witnesses, that it is really 
a great opportunity for them to perform a patriotic service for their 
own country, and as the law of this country does not exempt the 
attendance of witnesses on committees of Congress because of alien 
citizenship, the testiniony will proceed. 

Will you please state your full name? 

Mr. (zaviro. Vicente Sanchez Gavito. 

Mr. Kearruu. What is your citizenship? 

Mr. Gaviro. Mexican citizen. 

Mr. Kearruu. Where do you live at the present time? 

Mr. Gaviro. 1807 Broadway, New York. 

Mr. Kearrun. What is your business? 

Mr. Gavrro. I am in the export and import business. I am presi- 
dent of a company and counsel for some Mexican matters. 

Mr. Kearrun. What was your profession in Mexico? 

Mr. Gavrro. A doctor and lawyer. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you practice both of those professions? 

Mr. Gaviro, No; lately [only practiced law. 

Mr. KrarFuL. What official positions have you held in the Mexican 
Government ? 

Mr. Gavrro. I only was elected to the Senate in 1912, and I stayed 
in the Senate until October 15, when it broke up.. 

Mr. KrarruL. It was dissolved? . 

Mr. Gavrro. The Congress was dissolved. 

Mr. Kearruu. When did you leave Mexico? 

Mr. Gavirto. I left Mexico City August 4, 1914. 

Mr. Kearrut. That was about the time of the entry of Carranza 
into Mexico City? 

Mr. Gaviro. A little before. 

Mr. Kearruv. From Mexico City to what border point did you go? 

Mr. Gavrro. I went to Vera Cruz. 2 

Mr. KearFfUL. Vera Cruz was then in the hands of the American 
forces? 
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Mr. Gaviro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruu. Under whose command? 

Mr. Gavrro. Under the command of Gen. Funston? 

Mr. KrarFoL. How were you received by Gen. Funston? 

Mr. Gavrro. I never met him. 

Mr. Kearrvt. Did your party have anything to do with the Ameri- 
can forces there in reference to accommodations, or leaving the 
country ? 

Mr. Gaviro. Not except we were advised to leave the country, be- 
cause the American troops were going to be in control. 

Mr. Kearrunt. What information did you receive as to the attitude 
of Gen. Funston with respect to Mexican refugees coming through 
Vera Cruz? 

Mr. Gaviro. It was a very fair one. 

Mr. Kearruu. What action did he take in their favor? 

Mr. Gaviro. I think, according to the rumors among the Mexican 
refugees in Vera Cruz, he had been ordered to withdraw the Ameri- 
can forces in three or four days. He did not obey the orders, because 
he wanted to let the Mexican families have a chance to get a boat. 
By that time almost all of the steamers which rendered usual service 
between Mexican and American ports had stopped because the war 
had broke out, and it was a very difficult thing to get any accommo- 
dations. 
© Mr. Kearruu. You understood that Gen. Funston took that action 
for the protection of Mexican refugees who wanted to leave the 
country, without orders from his Government, and, in fact, contrary 
to the orders he had received ? 

Mr. Gavito. I really thought that it was contrary to the orders 
given to him, but I can not be very emphatic in this matter, because, 
of ourse, I do not know. I think he was actuated by high humani- 
tarian purposes, because our families would have been handed over to 
the mercies of the revolutionary group. 

Mr. Kerarrut. What. was the reason for the families of certain 
Mexicans leaving Mexico at that time? 

Mr. Gavito. There were two reasons. Some Mexicans had all 
kinds of reason to think that the revolutionary group would exercise 
some revenge or reprisals on them, and another group. to which I 
belonged, left the City of Mexico only not to be present at the looting 
and disorders that we feared would follow. 

Mr. Krarroun. Are you acquainted with Manuel Calero? 

Mr. Gavrro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrou. Where is he living now. 

Mr. Gavrto. In New York. 

Mr. Kearruu. What official positions did he hold in the Mexican 
Government ? 

Mr. Gavito. I think, during the whole of Gen. Huerta’s régime. 
he had the office of under secretary of fomento. Afterwards he was 
elected as representative in the house. Then, under the Madero 
régime, he was secretary of justice and, I think, secretary of fomento. 

Mr. Kerarroun. Of foreign relations? 

Mr. Gaviro. Of foreign relations, and afterwards ambassador from 
Mexico to the United States, and afterwards he went to the senate at 
the same time I was there. 
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Mr. Kearrun. Are you familiar with the book written by Mr. 
Calero, about September, 1916, entitled “The Mexican Policy of 
President Wilson as it Appears to the Mexican ”’? 

Mr. Gavrro. I read it about that time, but I do not remember it 
very well. ` 

Mr. KrarFUL. On page 26 of Mr. Calero’s book is this statement: 

The revolutionists signalized themselves by the most cruel manifestations of 
savagery, by u ferocity without limits. It is true that Huerta is as responsible 
as Carranza for the inhuman act of sacrificing prisoners of war, whom both 
contending parties put to death without mercy ; but the forces of Carranza com- 
mitted other excesses, such as the sacking of towns, attacks ugainst the honor of 


women, profanation of temples, the assassination of pacific inhabitants, the ex- 
pulsion en masse of foreigners, and destruction by fire and dynamite. 


Do you recognize that as a true picture of the operations of the 
revolutionists under Carranza? 

Mr. Gavrro. Yes; I think it was common talk; it was known by 
everybody. However, I have not first-hand information, because, 
I never stayed in any city during the time it was occupied by the 
revolutionists. 

Mr. Kearruu. On page 31 of his book Mr. Calero gives an ac- 
count of the surrender of Mexico City to Carranza by temporary 
President Carbajal. According to Mr. Calero, Carranza demanded 
unconditional surrender of the city. Carbajal, who had been called 
to occupy the presidency because of his position on the Supreme 
Court, and knowing the excesses that had been committed at other 
. places, such as San Luis Potosi, asked, as a condition of surrender, 
that the lives and property of the people be protected, but Carranza 
refused to admit any condition, and in that position, Carranza hav- 
ing been supported by the American Government, Carbajal was 
forced to acquiesce, and the city was unconditionally surrendered. 

Do you remember whether that was a true statement of the 
conditions? Were you there at the time? 

Mr. Gavito. No; I was not; because, as I said before, I left the 
town on the 4th of August, and the revolutionists went into Mexico 
City the 14th or 15th, but the news that we got in Vera Cruz in 
regard to all these facts substantiate what Mr. Calero says. 

Mr. KrarroL. Mr. Calera then goes on to state, on page 31, as 
follows: 

What happened then is something that the American Government has not 
dared to publish. The few honorable constitutionalists shudder to recall it. 
The Department of State has in its archives the official information of the 
outrages committed by the so-called constitutionalists in the great capital of 
Mexico. Never had the city suffered such indignities, not even in the blackest 
days of our revolutionary life. Even the diplomatic representatives of the 
foreign governments were robbed by Carranza “ generals” and by the mob of 
ravenous politicians that followed Carranza; even the Brazilian minister, 
official representative of the United States, was robbed. 

And again on page 78, speaking on the same subject, Mr. Calero 
says: 

The revolutionists entered a place, and the inhabitants, terrorized, shut 
themselves up in their houses, concealed their wives and their daughters to 


save them from the lust of those ferocious beasts, and concealed their proper- 
ties to save them from pillage. 


Do you recognize those statements as being true, to the best of your 
information at that time? 
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Mr. Gavito. Yes. I would have to give the same answer I gave 
to the former questions. I have not first-hand information, but I 
think it is true. 

Mr. Krearrct. What became of the house in which you and your 
father were living at the time the Carranza forces entered Mexico 
City in August, 1914? $ 

Mr. Gavitro. It was twice occupied, once by the Zapatistas, and 
then for the Carrancistas, and the general who went into our dwell- 
ing and occupied it against our will was Bonillas. 

Mr. Kearrux.. Ignacio Bonillas? The man who is now Mexican 
ambassador to this country ? 

Mr. Graviro. Exactly. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you know, from information you have received. 
er what happened to the contents of the houses that were occu- 
pied ? 

Mr. Gaviro. The houses that they occupied? 

Mr. Kearrun. Yes. 

Mr. Gaviro. I think the majority were stolen by them, and another 
part was destroyed, and some personal belongings were left in the 
houses. 

Mr. Kearruu. Well, shortly stated, they were looted, were they 
not? 

Mr. Gaviro. Yes. T ought to say that our house was not looted, 
except valuable books in our library, and small things. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Some personal belongings? 

Mr. Gavrro. Yes. 

Mr. KearFrut. Do you know Francisco Bulnes? 

Mr. Gaviro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KrarruL. Was he a prominent man in Mexico? 

Mr. Gavito. Yes, sir a very prominent man; was one of our best 
men, and a very learned writer. 

Mr. Krarruu. He is recognized as quite an illustrious historian. 
is he not? | 

Mr. Gaviro. Yes; although it is generally admitted that he is a 
one-sided man. In other words, he is to passionate in his judg- 
ments. 

Mr. KearruL. He makes a statement in a book which he published 
entitled, “The whole truth about Mexico,” on page 295, about the 
acts of the so-called constitutionalists, and says, speaking about the 
agrarian problem, as follows: 

And the land holdings, the great land holdings. what of them? The greates: 
among them passed into the hands of the constitutionalist chiefs, to be e£- 
joyed with the rights of absolute ownership. What had constituted the grea: 
offense against the poor had become the great plum of the conquest. Al tb 
personal property of the wealthy was appropriated by the constitutionyzlists 
Handsome residences, automobiles, jewelry, furniture, money, clothes, evert- 
thing possessed by the aristocrats, and even those who were not aristocrats 
Was taken by the revolutionists. 

Do you think that is too passionate a statement? 

Mr. Gaviro. No; it is perfectly correct. But I should say thx 
was done not only by the Carrancistas, but also by the other revo- 
Jutionists, the Zapataistas and the Villistas. 

Mr. Kearrcn. You are aware of the fact that since the beginninz 
of the late revolutionary troubles in Mexico the American Gover- 
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ment has not afforded any protection whatever to American citizens 
or their property in Mexico? You are aware of that fact? 

Mr. Gaviro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearron. You have also heard, I suppose, as a justification 
for that policy, that the Americans who had been and were operat- 
ing in Mexico were a class of speculators engaged in exploiting the 
Mexican people under special concessions that had been granted to 
them by, the government officials? You have heard that also, have 
you not 

Mr. Gaviro. Yes, sir; I have seen that in the press. 

Mr. Kearrut. What can you say about the truth of that state- 
ment, that the Americans operating in Mexico were a class of specu- 
Jators and exploiters? 

Mr. Gavito. Of course, I believe that when they went to Mexico 
they were actuated by the purpose of getting benefits. 

Mr. Kerarrou. Naturally. i 

Mr. Gavrro. They did not go for utilitarian purposes, but I think 
it would not be fair to say they have been exploiting the country. 
They have invested money 

Mr. KerarroL. First, as to the character of Americans oa 


in Mexico, you came in contact with them a good deal, did you not 

Mr. Gaviro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KearFrut. What sort of people did you find them to be? 

Mr. Gavrro. Very good people; they deal with the peons very 
fairly. They respected the laws of our country, and they were highly 
esteemed by us. 

Mr. Kearrun. Did they comply with the laws generally ? 

Mr. Gavito. Yes; law-abiding always. 

Mr. KrearFrun. Were they professional and business men, such as 
mining engineers? 

Mr. Gaviro. Yes; lots of them; and lawyers and bankers. 

Mr. Kearruu. And doctors? 

Mr. Gaviro. Doctors, yes; and all of them of fine character, and 
afterwards they have associated with the Mexicans in the progress of 
the country. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you believe the operations of American capital- 
ists under American professional men and business men in Mexico has 
been for the benefit or detriment of Mexico? 

Mr. Gavito. I should say for the benefit. We have only one excep- 
tion. The oil interests, because I really have no knowledge about 
them. I could not state anything because I do not know what is the 
oil situation. 

Mr. Kearrouu. But aside from the oil situation? 

Mr, Gaviro. Yes. 

Mr. Kearror. What form did the benefits take that you observed 
as flowing from these enterprises? 

Mr. Gaviro. Because they imported capital; they raised the stand- 
ard of living of laborers and they opened new fields for the develop- 
ment of the country. 

Mr. Kearruv. What is the truth about this bugaboo of enormously 
rich concessions that are said to have been acquired by means of 
bribery of government officials ? 

Mr. Gaviro. Oh, it is absolutely untrue. 
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Mr. Krarrut. What can you say about the operation of those 
concessions? 

Mr. Gaviro. As a matter of fact, almost all of the concessions of 
the old régime were given to Mexicans, and they afterwards sold or 
transferred their rights to British or to American capitalists, and 
my own experience as a lawyer is that in a majority of those cases the 
first or second company that tried to operate on those concessions 
failed. They made big investments and they did not get their money 
back, only after many years. The development was successful, of 
course, through big investment and big effort. 

Mr. Kearrun. And even then, were there rich profits? 

Mr. Gaviro. No; not so much as people seemed to think. 

ea Kearrut. What form did these concessions take? What were 
they ! | 

Mr. Gavito. Some times they were for the development of national 
lands. The Government gave the lands under some conditions, the 
price to be paid in installments with Mexican bonds and cash, and 
some colonization to be established. In the majority of the cases the 
difficulties were so hard that the grantees could not comply, and. of 
course, the Government, many times would have to grant more time. 
and delays to get more facilities in order to facilitate the accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. KrarruL. What favors were granted? 

Mr. Gavrro. To the concessionaire. 

Mr. Kearruu. To the concessionaire}? 

Mr. Gavitro. Just to import machinery and tools free of taxes; 
some times to exempt from taxes the properties during 10 years, or 
something like that. 

Mr. Krarruu. And then the concessionaire would be compelled to 
deposit Government bonds? 

Mr. Gavro. Always. 

Nir. Krearron.. As security for the performance of the conditions! 

Nr. Gavrro. Exactly. 

Mr. Krarroun. In case of failure to perform, unless an extension 
of time were granted | 

Mr. Gaviro. They would be forfeited. 

Mr. Kerarrut. The security would be forfeited ? 

Mr. Gavrro. Yes. 

Mr. KrarroL. And those concessions, according to your observa- 
tions, were not very prcfitable to begin with? 

Mr. Gavrro. No. Of course, when the country became prosperous 
and the business took a better turn, the concessionaire’s profit in- 
creased. 

Mr. Krarrvun. Mr. Calero, in his book, on page 83, makes the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to concessions: 


To develop her great resources, Mexico, a country without capital, needed te 
resort to foreign capital, and the Government of General Diaz had to empie 
certain stimuli to induce capitalists to invest their money in a country which, 
on account of its turbulent past, inspired little confidence. Therefore, the follow- 
ing system was adopted: Any one who would oblige himself to invest a certain 


amount of capital in an enterprise was exempted for a certain number of years 
from certain kinds of taxes, and was permitted for a limited time to import free 
of customs duties the machinery and tools which he needed for his industry. 


This contractor—the concessionaire as he was called—signed a contract that 
imposed upon him the obligation of expending in his enterprise a stated 
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amount, and guaranteed his obligation by a deposit of Government bonds. In 
exchange for this, in consideration of the advantages which his industry af- 
forded to the country, the Government concedde the exemptions above pointed 
out. On the other hand, if the concessionaire defaulted in complying with the 
obligations which the contract imposed upon him, he lost the deposit of guar- 
anty and the exemptions that were granted him thereby ceased. 

Is that a fair statement of the matter? 

Mr. Gaviro. I think so. It coincides with my answer to the for- 
mer questions. 

Mr. Krarrut. You are acquainted personally with a large num- 
ber o Mexicans living outside of Mexico at the present time, are 
you! 

Mr. Gavrro. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrut. Some of them are living in New York? 

Mr. Gavito. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearrouu. And other parts of the United States? 

Mr. Gavito. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KrarroL. Why is it that these gentlemen and their families 
find it necessary to live outside of their own country ? 

Mr. Gavrro. Some of them because they fear the persecutions, and 
others because they prefer to live here and to educate their children 
out of this atmosphere of rivalry and hatred in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrun. They are not able to live as well or as comfortably, 
or follow their professions as profitably here as in Mexico? 

Mr. Gaviro. Oh. no; we have all kinds of hardships here. 

Mr. Kearruu. Yet they prefer those hardships to the prospect of 
returning to their native country ? 

. Mr. Gavito. Yes. At least, that is my own feeling. 

Mr, KrarFuL. Do you have any idea of the number of such Mexi- 
cans who are living exiled from Mexico? 

Mr. Gaviro. No; I could not give any figure, but I should say 
80 per cent of the well educated class. 

Mr. Kerarrvut. Is it not your firm belief that. these whom you say | 
constitute 80 per cent of the well educated class are needed in their 
own country to establish and maintain a government of laws? 

Mr. Gavrrto. I think so. Of course, as a matter of truth, the Gov- 
ernment has always been in the hands of the educated people. 

Mr. Krarrou. Naturally vou have talked with them about the 
prospect of returning to Mexico? 

Mr. Gaviro. Yes, sir. : i 

Mr. KerarruL. What is the prospect, as they view it, of returning 
to Mexico and participating in the Governmental affairs of that 
country ? 

Mr. Gavito. Most of them do not contemplate returning, because 
they think that the conditions are practically the same as they were 
when they left the country. 

Mr. Kearruut. What is their hope for returning at some future 
time? 

Mr. Gavito. Well, I could not say anything in regard to even the 
majority of them, because they differ very much in opinions, and most 
of them are discouraged ; have no hopes. 

Mr. Kearruu. They have no definite hope? 

Mr. Gavrro. No. 

Mr. Kearron. What is your own hope? 
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Mr. Gavro. I always hope in the strength of my country and 
justice sooner or later, but besides this general opinion, I have no 
opinion on It. : 

Mr. Kearrvut. The strength of a country rests with its intelligent 
class, does it not? 

Mr. Gavito. Yes. 

Mr. KrarroL. That class is very largely outside of the country ? 

Mr. Gavrro. Yes, sir. l 

Mr. KrarFuL. Then, it follows absolutely that the establishment 
A a government of laws in Mexico must come from the outside, is not 
that so$ 

Mr. Gavrrto. I should like to be excused from answering this ques- 
tion, because that should place me in a position of saying that we 
are indispensable, and I do not feel that any group is indispensable. 

Mr. Kearruu. You do not think that the intelligent class of the 
country is indispensable to good government? 

Mr. Gavito. Yes; but at the same time it is possible that the intelli- 
gent people in Mexico, the minority who have to stay down there, 
can help the establishment of some better order. 

Mr. KrarroL. Do you refer to such intelligent persons as Luis 
ae and others of his kind? He is an intelligent man, is he 
not 

Mr. Gavrro. I think so. 

Mr. Kearruut. And there are quite a number like him, are there 
not, connected with the Carranza Government? 

Mr. Gaviro. Yes; but they are obessed with the idea of the revolu- 
tion, only working in his way. 

Mr. KEARFUL. Do you think the intelligent class represented by 
such amen as Mr. Cabrera is likely to bring to Mexico a government of 
laws 

Mr. Gaviro. No; because we see the experience of the past years. 

Mr. Kearrut. What other intelligent class in Mexico can be de- 
pended upon? 

Mr. Gavito. A few of the expatriated going back, because the peo- 
Be SF not stand for the sufferings and the difficulties of living 
abroad. 

Mr. Kearrunt. Those who have gone back necessarily have done 
so under condition that they will support the group to which Luis 
Cabrera belongs? : 

Mr. Gavrro. Yes. 

Mr. Kerarrou. And they necessarily have to align themselves with 
the present régime in order to return and do business there? 

Mr. Gaviro. Not exactly, because they can keep themselves in the 
shadow, from becoming prominent, or leading very modest lives 

Mr. Kearruu. If they take any part in public affairs, they must 
ally themselves with the ruling régime? 

Mr. Gavito. Of course, they would not be tolerated otherwise. 

Mr. Kearruu. Then, what could they accomplish? If they sim- 
ply keep themselves in the shadow, as you say 

Mr. Givens, Really nothing of great importance. 

Mr. Kearrun. Then, is it not true that the only hope for a real 
government of laws in Mexico must come from the outside! 

Mr. Gavito. If you mean from the Mexicans that are expatriated, 
I should say yes. 
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Mr. Kearruu. I do mean the Mexicans that are expatriated, but 
I Piha to ask you how they can accomplish anything from the out- 
side. 

Mr. Gavrro. I think that the Mexicans are able to work out their 
own destinies, and find the solution if they are left alone. 

Mr. KerarruL. Well, now, just what do you mean by the state- 
ment if they are left alone? 

Mr. Gavito. We do not need any foreign intervention. That is 
what I mean. 

Mr. Kearrou. In what way do you expect they will be able to 
do that? 

Mr. Gavrro. I can not outline any definite scheme, but as I think 
the present situation has been brought about by the policy of the 
United States toward Mexico, naturally I am led to believe that 
hese this policy is stopped, the feeling of security will come after 
a while. 

Mr. Kearrun. Well, what do you think the American Government 
ought to do to make right the wrong that it has done toward 
Mexico? 

Mr. Gaviro. Of course, I could not answer this question, because 
it would be necessary for me to know what were the motives and 
reasons for this wrong policy. 

Mr. Kearruu. The reasons and motives have been stated at various 
times in addresses and in publications by the President of the United 
States and it appears that he thought it was incumbent upon him 
to eliminate Huerta because he had reached power through force, 
and upon eliminating Heurta, he thought it was incumbent upon 
him to impose Carranza upon the Mexican people because he thought 
Carranza stood for law and justice and constitutional] principles. 
Evidently you think he made a very serious mistake. 

Mr. Gavito. Oh, yes; I think so. I should never have expected 
Huerta considering his arts to reach power to hold power. 

Mr. Kearrou. Notwithstanding that sentiment on your part, do: 
you agree that it was the function of President Wilson to take it 
upon himself to eliminate Huerta from the Mexican Government? 

Mr. Gaviro. I think, first of all, that President Wilson has no 
knowledge of the Mexican problems; he does not know anything 
about Mexico, and therefore any intervention on his part had to be 
what it has been, a failure. 

Mr. Kearrut. The purpose of this committee is to find out the 
truth, so that any action that may be taken hereafter may be intel- 
ligent action, based upon the actual facts. Assuming it to be true 
that Carranza and his revolution did not represent the liberty of the 

eople and law and constitutional principles, but represented what 

r. Calero and Mr. Bulnes denominate it—that is, looting and graft 
and personal advancement of revolutionary generals and violation 
of women and desecration of churches. etc., what, then, do vou think 
the American Government ought to do to make right the wrong it 
has done? 

Mr. Gaviro. At present? 

Mr. Kerarruu. At present. 

Mr. Gavrro. Of course, as you will appreciate, I can not take the 
American point of view. I have to take the Mexican point of view. 

Mr. KearFrut. Certainly; that is what we want. 
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Mr. Gavrro. And it is a very difficult matter to correct the mistake. 
particularly when four or five years have elapsed with his régime in 
power. But I insist that the policy of nonintervention—hands of— 
as vou call it, should be more than enough to bring the Mexican 
problem to a good solution, if not pretty soon, in a little while. 

Mr. Kearruc. It is in evidence before the committee, and undout- 
edly true, that Mexico has a bonded debt of over one billion pexs 
upon which no interest or other charges have been paid since the 
abdication of Huerta in 1914; that the Carranza Government has 
taken over and operated the railroads of Mexico, collected all of the 
revenues, allowed the roads to deteriorate and the rolling stock to 
become worthless, and has paid not a dollar of interest on the fed- 
eral bonds or to the railroad creditors; that the various banks of 
issue of Mexico have been taken over by the Carranza Government. 
and the entire amount of their metallic reserve, to the extent of 
over 50,000,000 pesos in gold and silver has been appropriated. and 
the assets of those banks are being collected and the collections ap- 
propriated, and not one dollar has been paid to note holders. deposi- 
tor, or stockholders of those banks; that the taxes upon petroleum 
have been raised to substantially 50 per cent of its value: that large 
contributions have been levied upon mines and other industries to 
the fullest extent that they can bear, and that the present Government 
is not able to collect enough money from those sources to pay its 
current expenses, after satisfving the cupidity of the generals, and 
has been compelled to pay school-teachers, after having closed a 
number of schools, only portions of their salaries. 

That is a state of affairs that I ask you whether you think can 
long continue without something being done from the outside? 

Mr. Gavitro. I should like to be excused from replying to that. 
That involves many international questions that perhaps would œ 
to my country so difficult, I would not like to discuss it. 

Mr. Kearrun. I ask vou that question because vou say with a pol- 
icy of absolute nonintervention the Mexicans in time can work out 
their own salvation, and I ask you the question because it must occur 
to you that a crisis is imminent; the foreign countries whose na- 
tionals have suffered from these operations are not likely to re- 
main quiescent and await the convenient time for the intelligent 
class who are now expatriated and exiled from Mexico to work out 
the salvation of their country, and I want your opinion as to 
whether, under those conditions, a sufficient time is likely to be 
available for the purpose of working out a satisfactory solution. 

Mr. Gaviro. I think that any foreign intervention should put 
things worse than they are at present; instead of shortening the 
time for rehabilitation of the country, it would work in the oppo- 
site way, and therefore a business man will find it is better to ab- 
stain from intervening in Mexico and not to make it any worse. 

Mr. KearruL. Do you think that matter can be worked out without 
foreign intervention during your lifetime? 

Mr. Gaviro. Time for a country is a different thing than for the 
life of aman. You know the life of a man is pretty short in compari- 
son with the life of the country. 

Mr. Krarrvu. Precisely; and the lives of the nationals and for- 
cigners of every nation are likely to become extinct long before jus- 
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tice is done to them on account of the depredations that have been 
committed in Mexico unless something is done to put Mexico in a 
stable condition. | 

Mr. Gavrro. I would tell you that in our history we see that the 
English creditors for our first national debt waited 70 years until a 
government was established which was willing to take it up and give 
the proper allowance. I do not see why the conditions have changed. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you not think that it would be better for a cer- 
tain amount of interference to occur to the extent of enabling the 
intelligent class now exiled from Mexico to return to their country 
and establish a permanent and orderly government than it would be 
to allow that condition to continue and those exiles to die, or to re- 
main expatristed, and their children to become citizens of other coun- 
tries? 

Mr. Gaviro. I frankly believe that it is useless to discuss the theo- 
retical scheme, because the most important part of it is the way in 
which it should be applied. In other words, if everybody agrees in 
the necessity of some help, it is so difficult that the help starts in the 
TEN point that nothing can be advanced by discussion of the prin- 
ciple. 

Mr. Kearruu. I think we all agree that it would be well for Mexico 
if its affairs could be placed in the hands of the intelligent class who 
are now largely oxiled from the country; is not that true? 

Mr. Gaviro. I think so. 

Mr. Kearrut. Would it not, then, be wise for some action to be 
taken for the purpose of putting the affairs of the Government into 
the hands of that class, and would it not be better to do it sooner 
than later? 

Mr. Gavrro. First of all, the danger would be to give to that group 
the popularity that could be very, very favorable to the present con- 
trollers of the country. 

Mr. Krarrtt. You mean that for this Government, or a combina- 
tion of both Governments, to undertake to assist the intelligent class 
of Mexicans, would be to make that class unpopular with the people 
of Mexico? 

Mr. Gavrro. I think so. 

Mr. Kearrun. With what class of people would it be unpopular? 

Mr. Gaviro. With the great majority of people who make the 
revolutions and start the troubles down there. 

Mr. Kzarruu. Do you believe that the people who make the revo- 
lutions and start the troubles in Mexico are entitled to any con- 
sideration? Who are the class of people who make the trouble and 
make the revolutions in Mexico? 

Mr. Gavrro. The agitators. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is it not true that a very large percentage of the 
inhabitants of Mexico would welcome a government formed and 
maintained by the intelligent classes now exiled from Mexico? 

Mr. Gavito. Of course; yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. And do you believe that the peon classes would 
have any feeling of hostility toward such a government? 

Mr. Gavrro. No; they do not care. At present they are awfully 
tired of revolution and disorder. 

Mr. Kearruu. Then, the only class that would be antagonized 
would be that class which is now in control? 
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Mr. Gaviro. Yes; but, individually, they are the most active part 
of the people in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrvut. Well, what would there be to prevent the intell:- 
gent class from becoming active, if they had an opportunity; if they 
had assistance; 1f they had the chance! 

Mr. Gavito. There should be nothing. 

Mr. Kearrvut. I believe that is all I want to ask you. Is there any 
further statement you would like to make? 

Mr. Gavito. No; I think not, thank you. 

Mr. Kearruu. Thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 


TESTIMONY OF DR. BRUCE BAKER CORBIN. 


(The witness was duly sworn.) 
Mr. Kearruwt. Please state your full name. 
oe Corsin. Bruce Baker Corbin, 66 Lenox Avenue, East Orange, 


Mr. Kearrut. What is your business? 

Dr. Corry. I am a minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and one of the secretaries of the interchurch world movement. ` 

Mr. Kearruu. Did you have occasion to make an extended visit 
to Mexico recently in connection with matters in which you are in- 
terested ? 

Dr. Corsrn. I went into Mexico, I think, on the 19th of August, 
and left on the 22d of September. During those weeks I visited 
Monterrey, Tampico, San Luis Potosi, Mexico City, and Guanajuato. 
My trip extended as far as to those places and also Irapuato, Silao, 
and Puebla, and a number of other smaller places, less extended 
visits, 

Mr. Kearru,. Do you know D. B. Winton, a minister of the 
gospel? 

Dr. Corsin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Kearruv. He was in Mexico at the same time you were, and 
on November 26, 1919, he wrote a letter to the Evening Post, which 
was afterwards incorporated in a propaganda pamphlet issued br 
the League of Free Nations Association. In that letter he made this 
statement: 

“ I spent this recent October in Mexico. The country is prosperous 
and at peace,” and again, he says: “ On the basis of personal knowl- 
edge I assert again, Mexico is prosperous, except in a few retired and 
unimportant sections.” 

Do you think that condition existed at that time in Mexico? 

Dr. Corry. I should dislike to be in the position of contradicting 
Dr. Winton, but from my observation I can not say that Mexico was 
prosperous, especially in certain centers which have been prosperous 
in the past, very evidently so from the nature of the commercial 
buildings and institutions that are standing idle, the shutters down 
and everything dead around them, there has been a prosperity that 
is not to be noticed at the present time. 

Mr. Kearruu. To what particular places do you refer? 

Dr. Cornin. I was speaking particularly then of Monterrey and 
San Luis Potosi. 
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Mr. KrEarruu. Just describe the conditions which you found there. 

Dr. Corsin. Well, at Monterrey, I think one of the smelters was 
operating at the times there were not more than a third of the usual 
number of foreigners there, and the smelter that was running was, 
as I remember rightly, only using two or three of the furnaces—I 
do not know the technical name for them; their condition seemed 
to be very slow, and yet they said they were better than they had 
been. At San Luis Potosi I found things as dead as in any grave- 
yard you would want to find, and the market places were very 
scantily provided, especially the native markets; hardly any traffic 
on the street except a hack driving people going from place to place; 
no commercial traffic and I saw one residence or building being con- 
structed,.and I asked to whom that belonged; thev said it was a 
general. A very elegant structure, and I found the same condition 
existing in Monterrey. The only building that had been built re- 
cently was a very fine residence; I asked a hack driver to whom it 
belonged, and he said a general. 

I may say so far as Mexico City and Puebla were concerned, the 
markets seemed to be supplied and yet there was every evidence 
manifested by the number of people that were constantly appealing 
to you for help, and on their faces and general conditions that they 
were suffering. 

Mr. Kearrut. Did you find a condition of general destitution in 
these places? 7 

Dr. Corgis. Yes, sir. ° 

Mr. Kearrut. And what did you find as to disease? 

Dr. Corsrn. I am not a skilled observer in that respect. In the 
background, however, the fact that I have been in India and have 
seen the conditions there, and as is well known there is considerable 
destitution and poverty, and in the same length of time, with the 
average visitor, the population as I beheld them in India, I saw 
more suffering in Mexico than I had ever seen in the same length 
of time in India. There was every evidence of venereal diseases; I 
saw scores of little children less than 12 years old who were blind. 
I saw—well, in every period of life, on through to old age, very evi- 
dent manifestations of social disease, and on the faces and persons 
of the people I came in contact with. . 

Mr. KerarroL. Did you find anybody afflicted with leprosy ? 

Dr. Corsy. I am familiar with leprosy; I have seen a large num- 
ber of cases in India. I was going up the line toward Irapuato and 
looked out of the window and saw a man whose hands were finger- 
less. I suspected it was leprosy and afterwards I asked a physician 
with whom I was acquainted, and who has been practicing medi- 
cine in the State of Irapuato, if I was mistaken in judging it a case 
of leprosy. He said, “Doubtless you did see a case of leprosy,” and 
he said in his judgment there was a minimum of one out of every 
5,000 in the State of Irapuato who is Jeprous, and he said his judg- 
ment would put it nearer to one out of every 2,000. 

I saw the worst case of leprosy I ever saw, not excepting the worst 
in India, and I have been close to many, I think, in the City of Ira- 
puato, and I was close enough to drop a coin in his hand. 

Mr. Kearruu. Remaining at large? 
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Dr. Corsix. Yes; out on the street, a beggar. They were begging 
at the station; I saw numbers of them. 

Then, as to the suffering of the children, evidently the children 
are the worst sufferers. Coming up from Tampico to San Luis Po- 
tosi, we were eating our lunch at Cardenas, and threw some orange 
and banana skins out of the window without giving a thought to the 
fact, and there was some scrambling and a commotion outside, and 
looking out the window the children were scrambling around after 
them, most of them were naked and diseased. and most of them were 
puffed out from eating food they had picked up. I was told after- 
wards that was one of the cities that had been sacked by Carranza 
because of the refusal of the population to join his army, and the 
men and women had been impressed into service and the children 
left to shift for themselves. 

Mr. KrarroL. What did you find the attitude of the population 
toward the Carranza Government? 

Dr. Corsrn. I have a statement here I think I ċan give in just a 
minute and I would like to give it in this form. 

I will say this: I take it to be very significant that I did not find 
but one person in all Mexico who had any pronounced confidence in 
the sincerity or ability of Carranza, and that was a young man who 
is secretary of agriculture in the State of Tlaxcala. 

Mr. Kearruu. That is a Government position? 

Dr. Corsrn. Yes. He declared that President Carranza is a sincere 
patriot, but that in order to placate several factions he had given 
their leaders places in his government, and that he found it exceed- 
ingly difficult to control them, is at present very much aware of the 
corrupt i of many of his officials, but is not in position to stop 
them. He also stated that enemies of Carranza within the Govern- 
ment were constantly seeking opportunities to discredit his adminis- 
tration in the eyes of the Mexican people, and the world, in order to 
further their own personal political ambitions. He thought Car- 
ranza had not had a fair opportunity to make good his pledges and 
put into effect his policies. 

That was the only person I found in Mexico who had a good word 
to say for Carranza and that was the extent of it. 

Mr. Kearrun. What did you find to be the general feeling? 

Dr. Corsrn. The people are worn out and worried and seemingly 
discouraged and helpless, hoping against hope there may be some 
chance of relief in the future. They are not able to give any sugges- 
tion as to how it will come about from any source within the borders 
of Mexico. I got it very clearly from talking with all classes that 
the trouble in Mexico is that it is Mexico, and that the source of the 
trouble is from within Mexico, and until the Mexican people them- 
selves are changed, lifted to a higher moral and intellectual plane. 
there can not be a permanent basis of prosperity. 

Mr. KrarrouL. Do you think they are themselves capable of lifting 
themselves to that plane? 

Dr. Cornin. I was very favorably impressed with the educated 
classes, with their ability, and was convinced that if the men of 
ability were able to get into the ascendency of the Government, there 
might be found a way out of the present difficulties, but talking with 
those that were willing to talk, I gained the impression that the 
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men who were now in charge of affairs in Mexico were either rascals 
or ignoramuses. I was told that at least three members of the cabi- 
net could not sign their own names. Whether that be true or not I 
do not know. 

Mr. KrarroL. What did vou find to be the attitude of Americans 
in Mexico toward the American Government on account of the policy 
that has been pursued ? 

Dr. Corsin. Well, it depended upon the temperament of the per- 
son who was relating the experiences through which he had passed. 
Some of them were broken hearted, and felt that they had gone 
into Mexico as they had under a treaty made with their own Gov- 
ernment, and with the understanding that they would be protected 
in their life and property, and a feeling that they had been deserted. 
Many of them were deeply chagrined and humiliated; others were 
vindictive, and in an angry and sullen mood, and yet I found most 
of them fair-minded. There is a bitter spirit; vou can see the bitter- 
ness rather than hear it; they do not talk so much. 

Mr. Kerarrut. What is the general opinion of Americans in 
Mexico with respect to what should be done to put Mexico in 
orderly condition ? 

Dr. Corsıx. I heard men in the lobbies of the hotels and on the 
railroad trains speaking rather frankly, but they were not the type 
of men upon whom I would place very great reliance. Those men 
spoke very frankly, out and out, in no uncertain terms that the 
United States Government should intervene. And by that they 
meant military intervention, but as I talked with the more solid 
men—the university men and business men with large interests 
in Mexico—I found that they were very careful in expressing their 
opinions, and if I were to represent them in a general way, I would 
say that they feel that the United States Government should find 
some way to redress their ills, and to express itself emphatically, 
but they are leaving it for the Government to find that way, and they 
are not suggesting what it should do. 

I heard one man in Mexico City, a business man—lI will put it 
this way: He blurted it out with a question as to when I thought 
the Government would wake up and come down and do something 
about affairs down there. I spoke to him quietly, and I said, “ Do 
you dare talk like that before your Mexican clerks, and before a 
general audience. as happens to be in this place at this time?” And 
he says, “I don’t care.” I said. “ What would there be to it if the 
United States Government did assert itself, as you suggest? What 
would be the cost to you?” He said, “ Oh, that would be some im- 
mediate loss.” He “aid, “ There would not be much to it, and it has 

ot to be done, sooner or later, and we are all preparing ourselves 
or it. 

That man did not hesitate at all to express himself, and did it 
publicly. He was the only man who seemed to have anything at 
stake who expressed himself in that way. 

Mr. KrarroL. How were conditions that prevailed while you were 
in Mexico with reference to military protection ? 

Dr. Corsrx. Why, I traveled on no trains that had less than two 
carloads of soldiers, and I noticed from that to 15 carloads. Going 
down from Mexico City to Vera Cruz we had a train running about 
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a half a mile ahead of us with, I think, 4 carloads of soldiers with 
swivel guns, and our train had a sleeper to it, about a half a mile in 
the rear, and 6 or 7 soldiers went into the train; every hilltop 
has wire entanglements on it, and guards concentrated along ther. 
especially where you go down the ravine from the table land into 
the plains. When we came up from Tampico to San Luis Potos 
we were expecting to take a train at midnight, and we waited unti 
5 o’clock in the morning, when the train arrived just in time to tum 
around and go back. We asked what was the matter, and they said 
the bandits were after them, and said a military train would g 
ahead and clear the way. That was on Monday. The military au- 
thorities were in control until the latter part of the week, when we 
were taken out. The same train the next Wednesday was blown up 
and one of the military guards and at least one of the passengers 
killed outright and a number of others wounded. That was while 
I was in Mexico and not very far from there. It just happened to 
be their train instead of ours. 

Mr. Kearruu. That is the condition of peace that Dr. Winter. 
speaks about. 

Dr. Corsin. There was not a great amount of peace. A friend of 
mine who was to have been a member of our party and was delayed. 
and who was down a week later, and his train was blown up, and he 
had to pay $200 for his freedom, and in talking with a railroad 
man afterwards I asked why the military guards did not intervene. 
or at least follow up the bandits, and he was informed that the leader 
of the military forces in that particular force was a very close friend 
of the leader of the bandits who had attacked the train. He said 
doubtless in two days they would meet somewhere and whack up, and 
he said that was the condition under which the bandits were work- 
ing; that they were hand in glove; if the military forces cut out the 
bandits they would both lose out, and there seemed to be an agree- 
be among them. That was the impression I gathered everywhere 

went. 

Mr. Kearruu. What did you observe as to the destruction of prep- 
erty at different points where you were? 

Dr. Corsrxn. There were no railway stations standing except the 
station at San Luis Potosi, that was standing before the war. Br 
that way, that is a very fine station. In Monterrey, one day, I wa: 
passing along the street and there happened to be an opening in a 
fence around the building, and I was attracted by the Beautiful in- 
terior, and stepping into what I thought to be the lobby of a hotel 
that had been under construction at the time of the Carranza occt- 
pation of the city of Monterrey. We were taken by the caretaker 
up into the third and fourth floors, and I found rooms furnished 
as nicely as any of the hotels in this city or New York City, but the 
lower floors had been completely wrecked. The Carranza soldier- 
had shot away the glass dome in the office and had amused them- 
selves by smashing the very fine chandeliers, and I was told that the 
structure had cost $800,000; that they had $400,000 worth of fixtures 
and equipment for that hotel in 20 cars standing at the station when 
Carranza attacked the city, and they were all destroyed. 

I noticed in almost every city of any size through which we passed 
large numbers of steel box cars and rusted engines and roundhouses 
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destroyed by fire, and it was reported that only eight engines were 
operating between Mexico City and Vera Cruz, and probably less 
than that between Vera Cruz and Tampico. There were other evi- 
dences of destruction. 

I was impressed with the nature of the treatment accorded to the 
women. In a visit to the school of the Southern Methodist Epis- 
copal Society and the hospital, Dr. Frost told us that every time any 
Carranza troops were expected the sister in charge of the convent, 
came to him and asked if he would put a ladder by the convent 
so it would be possible for her girls to come over into the hospital 
for protection; that she thought the worst would happen to them 
if the Carranza troops discovered that the building was full of 
women, but for some reason they were not troubled, and that was 
an interesting sidelight to me on conditions, and I found that in 
some places they were not as safe as they were in Monterrey. 

Going down to Tampico I think we probably traveled over the 
most dangerous section of the railroad we went over. Two days 
before two stations had been blown up or torn down on the road; 
we expected that, perhaps, something might happen that day, but 
we got through without incident, except that the rolling stock was 
filthy and unkempt and very unsatisfactory, and we were mighty 
lucky and glad to get through without accident. We did not com- 
plain very much on account of the accommodations. 

At Queretaro I went into a monastery coupled with one of the 
old churches or cathedrals. and the sister superior there had had 40 
orphan children and was trying to take care of them; seemed to be 
very grateful for the contributions we were able to make, and said 
that the most she could do was to keep a little something on the 
children’s backs and keep them from actual starvation. She was 
not giving them enough to keep them in health and strength. She 
showed us around through the building and pointed out the service 
stations of the Carranza soldiers. The building had been wrecked, 
and the marks of the fire were very evident; and then she took us 
through and showed us where they had torn up the piles and inserted 
the treasure. They had stripped the church of everything of any 
value, and I went back into the sacristy and found a large number of 
images had been taken out-and broken into pieces, and I asked her 
what that meant. and she took me out into the court and she said 
they stood those images up and got across the court and shot their 
eyes out. The images showed they did not. miss. And that showed 
that even though those men were normally Catholic, they had lost. all 
respect for their sacred sanctuaries, and I took that to be an indica- 
— of the moral degradation of the men composing those military 
orces. 

As to the economic conditions I met a young man who was a gradu- 
ate of the university here in America, managing a hacienda—I had 
better not mention too particularly where it was—but he was coming 
out of the country on his way to America to buy motor machinery, 
and he said the military forces had requisitioned his horses and his 
mules and taken his stock until he had too few to cultivate his soil, 
and he was going to come to America and buy motor machinery and 
learn how to operate it and go back and teach his men and see if it 
would be possible for him to cultivate his farm in that way. And 
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then he turned in a whimsical sort of way and said, * But, what is 
the use? As soon as I cultivate some of the soil and get a crop. if 1 
is worth anything, they will be around with some more requisitions.” 
But, he ail “T am going to carry on, though, and do my best. but 
it is very discouraging,” and that seemed to be the feeling on the part 
of the Mexicans whom I met, who were trying to carry on their 
work. 

Mr. Kearrut. What do they hope for? 

Dr. Corsin. They are without hope; they are disappointed, broken 
hearted, many of them. I describe it with that term. Are broken 
hearted. They see no way out. I met a lady. for a Mexican as re- 
fined a lady as you might wish to meet among American women of 
education; her baland and her father had been killed during the 
revolution; I think her home was in Durango. She is now in New 
York City. She said, “ Why does not the United States Government 
take action? It will have to eventually and inevitably,” and then she 
said, with a break in her voice, “ But why don’t you, while there is 
something to save, and before it has all been devasted and ruined.” 
and I find that to be the general attitude of the intelligent Mexicans 
with whom I talked. The feeling is that they are helpless them- 
selves, they have confidence in the United States. if we would pursue 
the same sort of policy we did in Cuba, and a way could be found 
to bring about better conditions. I found on every hand the people 
were appreciative of what we have done; we have given them rail- 
roads, electric lights, and tramways, and developed the natural re- 
sources of the country, and made a beginning in industries. I was 
in Puebla and visited the plant of Mr. Jenkins. He did not happen 
to be home, but his mother took us through. He has a very modern 
factory of cement and steel construction, well lighted and sanitary. 
We found them taking the cotton as it comes from the bale and 
spinning the thread and making stockings, and I judge he is supply- 
ne ha and subsistence for at least 500 families in the city of 

uebla. 

Mr. Kearrcuu. What is the attitude of the Mexicans in that lo- 
cality toward Mr. Jenkins? 

Dr. Corsin. I did not have an opportunity to interview them as 
I only made about a 36-hour stop there. I wish that I might have 
had, but we were on our way to Vera Cruz to get our boat, and did 
not stop there. So far as Mr. Jenkins himself is concerned, in the 
opinion of those with whom I had time to talk—I talked with Dr. 
Connell, a nephew of Dr. Russell H. Connell, of Philadelphia. who 
is in charge of one of the finest equipped hospitals, as well equipped 
as any I have ever seen in America. Mr. Jenkins furnished the 
property and buildings for that hospital, and is a great benefactor 
of the Mean people in a philanthropic way. 

So far as the Mexican people are concerned, the people working 
for him, they seem to be well clothed and well fed, and happy and 
contented. I think he is doing a great work for the Mexican people. 
No doubt he is making money, but he is entitled to what he gets. He 
has been doing ìt honorably. He is held in the highest regard by the 
oe OPERIS and Canadian and English business men in the city of 

uebla. 

Mr. Kearrvt. Is it the opinion of the missionaries that anything 
can be done for the advancement of the ignorant people without 
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furnishing them work and food and clothes and material advance- 
ment generally ? 

Dr. Corsin. If you will let me answer that a little more exten- 
sively I will be glad to do it. 

We found the missionaries, while the missionaries were willing to 
talk to us—while every member of our commission visiting Mexico 
had been a former missionary, and we were received perhaps in that 
way rather than as a delegation, they were very frank to tell us what 
experiences they had passed through, and their suffering, and the 
conditions as they knew them, yet they were very careful to avoid 
touching upon anything that would savor of the political. They 
were naturally neutral in what they are doing there, and are teach- 
ing patriotism, as we know it, the real article, to the children, and 
trying to inculcate in them those principles upon which a safe and 
sane citizenship will be based in the coming years, but through 
forces which are present we felt it was their opinion, and it became 
ours, that it is going to be a long, slow process to prepare any con- 
siderable portion of the Mexican people to an extent where they will 
be competent to govern themselves. 

I am not sure that I have covered all of your question. 

Mr. Kearrun. No; the question particularly was whether or not 
it was not an essential element of the intellectual and spiritual ad- 
vancement of an ignorant people that they should first have material 
< in the way of clothes and food and opportunity to 
work. 

Dr. Corpin. My understanding of the situation in Mexico is that 
before anything permanent can be done along philanthropic or 
moral lines the people have to have work and a ¿hance to work in 
peace, and I think if they had a chance to earn a livelihood and I 
will put it even stronger than that; many of them are going to starve 
to death and are starving to death at the present time—they want a 
chance to earn a living, and then until the actual physical suffering 
has been alleviated there is no use, on any large scale, to give them 
moral instruction or education. 

On the other hand where a people that are suffering are within 
reach of these institutions they are being administered to. That 
is one of the hopeful things, the extent of the ability of these insti- 
tutions to administer to them, and they are overwhelmed with the 
demands and the necessities of the Mexican people. 

Mr. Kearrun. Well, do you think the Mexican people contain ma- 
terial upon which to build a capable government ? 

Dr. Corsin. Of course, when you think of the people as a whole, 
ou are face to face in Mexico with the same sort of problem you 
ave in India. I had not been in India very long before I began 

ta discover that the people you meet on the street represent many 
different languages and races, and I had not been in Mexico verv 
long before bean to discern it there, that the people were not of 
the same type; that they are not of the same language; while they 
may have the same underlying racial characteristics and perhaps 
racial psychology may be common, there are perplexities and prob- 
lems which you will have to meet if you go down to the Mexican 
people as a whole with any kind of program, and it is going to be 
a long and difficult task. And, still, I met a considerable number of 
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those who have had educational advantages; for instance. I met at 
Queretaro a man of the peon class who said that he had no educa- 
tion whatever; that the most he knew in the line of learning was 
that he could keep tally in weighing out cotton or products from the 
ranch over which he was placed. but he was sending his two children 
to the mission school in that city, and I saw those boys and they 
were likely chaps, and it is my firm conviction that, taking the 
Mexican youth as they run, even from the Indians and those from 
the class that would seem to promise the least, that with proper 
training and opportunity they will rise to great heights, and that 
the root stem is such that it can be built on, but it will take perhaps 
generations to make a strong, civilized, progressive people. 

The immediate solution is not through education. 

w KrarFuL. Have you any further statement that vou desire to 
make? 

Dr. Corgsıx. I would like to say something of what I observed 
the Americans were doing for the Mexican people; some thing along 
the line of what I said about Mr. Jenkins. 

Mr. KrarFuL. We should like to hear it. 

Dr. Corsin. I was greatly interested in looking over the living 
quarters provided by the American Smelting and Refining Co. at 
Monterrey for its laborers. I observed the type of men that ther 
had employed, and the clothing they wore and their general physical 
condition. They were well fed and well clothed. The emplovees 
were housed in substantial brick quarters while people of the same 
class over the fence from them were in mud huts and shanties made 
out of slabs and tin cans and brush, with no floors. Down at Tan- 
pico, the morning after my arrival, I started out independently and 
went up the river about nine miles and passed by the loading sta- 
tions of three or four of the oil companies, and I .was quite impressed 
with the well-built, nicely painted cottages along the fence. I 
first thought they might be the homes of American workmen. I 
asked, through the workman who was with me and who understood 
Spanish, the question as to who lived in those houses and he in- 
formed me they were the Mexican workmen of different oil com- 
panies, and I asked if they were well treated, and he said that ther 
received very satisfactory wages, were furnished with the electric 
light. and running water and ice and are provided with supplies prac- 
tically at cost, and he said when they were sick there was a doctor 
to look after them and a hospital to which they could go. 

That was volunteered, in that off-hand way. 

Mr. Kearrun. There were schools also, were there not? 

Dr. Corsix. I went over to the Huasteca Oil Co.’s plant later on. 
and had a chance to inquire more particularly into the housing con- 
ditions and to observe what was being done, and I was simply amazed 
in going over the plant to discover that in the woodworking, steel. 
and machine shops and foundries there were hundreds of Mexican 
workmen turning out as fine results in manual work as could be 
achieved by Americans; patterns, copper, and brass work of the 
very finest type. I made inquiry and found there was only one 
American in each department, and he was more of an instructor 
than a boss, and that these workmen had been taken absolutely 
raw from among the peon class, had received instruction, and under 
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that instruction had been brought to a place where they were doing 
the very finest of work. We saw them repairing tankers there, and 
we were told by the superintendent that during the war the tankers 
would put in, and within 36 to 48 hours be ready to go back to 
sea, thoroughly repaired, and Mexican workmen did it all. 

These plants are practically manual training schools for the Mexi- 
can people. Their homes were very substantial and clean and 
evidently inspected, for the Mexican people, in their native way, 
naturally would not be overly clean about the premises, but they 
were absolutely clean everywhere I visited. We went into the 
slaughterhouse and that was immaculate. The market place we 
found they were giving the people two exhibitions of moving pic- 
tures a week, and we found a school with four grades, and I think 
there were five teachers in charge, as up to date as any rural school 
vou can find anywhere in America of its size, and we were taken 
through the artificial ice plant, and I went out to the waterworks 
and pumping station, from which they supply the water to the homes 
of the workmen, and I came away with this impression: That the 
Mexican people are distinctly the better off for the occupation of the 
oil regions, at least, by the foreign interests. 

At Guanajuato I found the conditions were not equal to those in 
the oil section, but that the people were delighted when the Ameri- 
cans came back and opened up the mines, and whereas the population 
was normally about 100,000 and had dropped down to below 20,000, 
they had gotten back to 60,000, and I was told by Dr. Salmons, who 
had been in the city for years—and this is interesting—that some 
time ago there was a strike against the mining interests in Guana- 
juato, probably started by the I. W. W., and quite a general walkout+ 
that the strikers organized their forces and funds and sought to 
support the families of the men who were striking by a corn fund. 
The Government intervened and offered to administer the fund for 
them, but the Mexicans, evidently from past experience, said “ Not 
on your life,” and they went to the managers of the mines there in 
Guanajuato and asked them if they would form a committee to ad- 
minister the corn fund for them, even though they were striking 
against them, in the belief that they would get a square deal and 
an honest accounting for their money. 

And I found, from questioning, that that is the feeling of the 
Mexican laborer everywhere I went in his attitude toward the 
American employer of labor. They feel that they will get a square 
deal every time. And I did not find prosperity where foreign capi- 
tal was not invested and being directed by foreign management. 

Mr. Kearron. Anything further? 

Dr. Corsrn. May I use my figure of speech in closing? 

Mr. Kearron. Yes. 

Dr. Corsin. If I were to sum up, I would state the situation as 
I see it in the form of a conclusion in the following figure: Mex- 
ico to-day is in need of a more or less serious surgical operation, 
followed by a period of prolonged convalescence under skillful nurs- 
ing. 

Mr. KerarroL. Thank you, sir. 

Whereupon, at 4.10 p. m., the committee adjourned. 
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TESTIMONY OF MR. KIRBY THOMAS. 


Mr. Krearruut. You have been subpeenaed to testify before the com- 
mittee. Will you please state your full name? 

Mr. Tuomas. Kirby Thomas. 

Mr. Kearroun. Where do you live? 

Mr. Tuomas. New York. ` 

Mr. Kearru.. What is your address? 

Mr. Tuomas. 70 Central Park West. 

Mr. Kearrcut. What is your profession? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mining engineer. 

Mr. Kearruu. Are you connected with the mining business in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomas. I am. 

Mr. Kearrut. What opportunities have you had to study the con- 
dition and progress of mining in Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomas. I first went to Mexico in 1904, in mine examination 
work. Since that time I have made many trips to Mexico and in dif- 
ferent parts of Mexico, and have been in practically every mining dis- 
trict in Mexico. I went to live in Mexico City about 1908 and lived 
there for two years. After that I moved to New York, but continued 
to go into Mexico in connection with business until about 1914. I 
think in 1915 was the last time I was in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you made a study of the conditions of mining 
in Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have. When I first went to Mexico I made some 
investigations that took me over the Republic quite generally in con- 
nection with mining matters, and subsequently I undertook to write 
a review of the mining in Mexico for the Mining World, of Chicago. 
This was published, I think, in 1905, and again in 1908 I wrote 
quite extensively on Mexico, and subsequently have written a number 
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When I was in Mexico first I was editor of the Mexican Mining 
Journal, a paper devoted to mining in Mexico, published in English 
and Spanish, and I was also the organizing secretary of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgy—that was the English name 
of it—which took in the mining men of Mexico of all nationalities. 
The preponderant membership, of course, was American, but we had 
quite a large number of Mexicans and, of course, the other nation- 
alities were represented. 

Mr. Kearru.. If you are able to do so, we should like to have you 
give us a statement of the development of mining in Mexico from the 
earliest times up to the present, in your own way. 

Mr. Tuomas. I can do that in general terms, of course; the dates I 
have not in mind. 

It is not necessary, I presume, to refer to the activities of the Span- 
ish and Mexican mining, although their activities were much more 
extensive than is ordinarily believed, and were much more effective. 
The early Spanish pioneers, with great courage, and a great deal 
of skill, penetrated into all parts of what is now Mexico, also parts 
of the Mexican territory which has since been acquired by the United 
States, and undertook very substantial and profitable mining opera- 
tions. This work was quite effective, as far as results were concerned. 
as we judge even by our present day standards. 

These Mexican operators had the assistance of cheap labor, some 
of it slave labor, but nevertheless they were able to apply engineering 
methods to the operations in a way that creates admiration of the re- 
sults as we see them now. . 

This mining industry, of course, subsided during the period of the 
revolution in Mexico which separated that country from Spain. 
However, mining operations were early resumed, as early as 1824. 
The British, through responsible engineering and financial houses. 
and organizations, undertook mining in Mexico, and operated in 
widely scattered parts of the Republic, the principal operators being 
in Pachuca, another in Teloloapam, and another at Zacatecas, and 
another at Bolaños, and operations in the northern part of Chihua- 
hua. These operations continued on down until the late forties, and 
were discontinued partly because of political difficulties, but chiefly 
because of the enormous physical obstacles in connection with trans- 
portation and the handling of such operations as mining in the coun- 
try at that time. 

The English interests again revived after the Maximilian incident. 
and were quite active until along in the late eighties. 

Mr. Krarrov. When did the Americans begin operating mines in 
Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomas. There were practically no American operations in 
there, except, I think, in the early eighties, Gen. Frisbie. of 
California, came into El Oro to undertake some developments 
there. He had been in Mexico and had become familiar with the 
situation. He was associated with the British interests in the early 
El Oro undertakings, and in the late eighties, and I think ex- 
Senator Teller of Colorado sent men into Chihuahua who took up 
some properties there. There was no general attempt on the part 
of Americans to participate in Mexican mining until the inception 
of the Mexican Central Railroad, which must have been in the late 
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eighties. I think it was in the late eighties. Then, of course, a 
great many Americans came into Northern Mexico and came to the 
cainps along the Mexican Central Railroad. 

Mr. Kearron. What was the condition of the mines in Mexico at 
the time of the beginning of operations by Americans, as to their 
being rich and easy or difficult ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The mines were practically all abandoned at that 
time, all mining operations, at the time the Americans began to 
come in. The mines had been allowed to fill with water. The only 
operations were by the Mexican prospectors, who worked over the 
dumps, and when the Americans came there the mines were quite 
uncertain as to value. There were no adequate reports about them; 
traditions of large production, we soon found, did not mean any- 
thing, and it was necessary to make expensive examinations and to 
undertake expensive investigations of the mines to ascertain their 
value. There was, of course, no equipment in connection with any 
of the mining properties in Mexico that was of any advantage to 
present-day operators. 

Mr. Kearrut. Will you proceed, now, to describe the operations 
conducted by Americans in Mexican mines? 

Mr. Tuomas. The first contract of the Americans was in the nego- 
tiation stage when these old abandoned properties were successfully 
sought out by American promoters or engineers or representatives 
of American companies, and negotiations were then entered into 
with the then Mexican owners for these properties. Practically all 
of the mines that had a record or had been operated extensively were 
owned by Mexicans. The only exception was the remnant of the 
British operations in Mexico, which were important mines. 

These negotiations were direct with the Mexican owners; fre- 
quently it was quite difficult to arrive at terms, and generally the 
Mexican owners required practically cash payment, or very substan- 
tial payment, for their property. They very seldom retained an in- 
terest in the properties, and very seldom invested any capital in the 
mining enterprises, either on their own account or in association with 
new American interests that were coming in at that time. 

Mr. Krarrouu. Did they as a rule receive good prices for their 
property ? 

Mr. Tuomas. They received very substantial prices for the prop- 
erties. At first they were glad to accept more liberal prices, but 
since the demand was active, the Mexican was quite shrewd enough 
to drive a good bargain. In fact, many times they drove bargains 
that were quite to their credit, from that standpoint. 

Mr. Kerarruu. Were the conditions of the mining properties in 
Mexico such that they could be worked without large capital? 

Mr. Tuomas. Practically none of these abandoned mines could be 
operated at all without large investment for mining development and 
a still larger investment for mining and mill equipment. 

Mr. Krarrun. What was the effect upon the population of Mexico 
as to their economic conditions resulting from the operations of the 
mines by Americans? 

Mr. Tromas. The development of mining in the different old 
camps in Mexico immediately created a demand for labor, and this 
resulted in a great economic benefit to the Mexican working classes. 
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and a very substantial benefit to the business interests by reason of 
the large amount of general business created incidentally to mining. 

At first, the old scale of wages, of course, was offered to the men 
This was as low as perhaps 50 centavos—25 cents a day, but the price 
soon began to increase, particularly in the northern part of the coun- 
try, and in fact all over Mexico, so that in a few years the Mexican 
miners were receiving from two to five times as much wages as had 
ever been paid before, and they were receiving it in money and 
without any restriction as regards the payment to them or their em- 
ployment in the mines. 

Mr. Kearrut. What sort of precious metals were mined ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The principal output at first was silver, with a minor 
amount of gold. Subsequently, it led into copper and zinc, which 
became quite an important production. 

Mr. KEArRFUL. Hate you at hand a statement of the agreegate 
amount of those metals in value that were taken out by Americans 
in these operations up to 1914? 

Mr. Tuomas. No; I can not give you that. I have no statistics on 
that. I can give you the proportion of American interest in mining. 
and then give you the total figures. 

Mr. KearFru. Please do that. 

Mr. Tuomas. Along in 1909 and 1910 the American interests were 
decidedly preponderant in the Mexican mining industry. This wa: 
to such an extent that the industry was recognized as distinctly 
American. 

Mr. Kearruu. About what percentage American? 

Mr. Tuomas. We made a calculation, I think, about 1909, that 90 
per cent of the active mining in Mexico was in the hands of Ameri- 
cans. This was controverted by one of the Government departments 
and perhaps it was a little high, because we calculated the British- 
owned or partly British-owned properties operated by American 
engineers, and some investments in which there was Mexican capital 
as well. I feel quite sure that the Americans had substantially over 
three-fourths of the developed and operating mines in Mexico in 
1910. 

Mr. KrarruL. What proportion of the actual amount in value that 
was taken out of the mines remained in Mexico, and what proportion 
was derived by way of profits? 

Mr. Tuomas. Much the larger portion of the value remained in 
Mexico, necessarily. This is especially true in connection with the 
low-grade operations, which represented the great bulk of the opera- 
tions which were under way during this period. To illustrate, in 
one important operation at Guanajuato, the total value in silver, in the 
ore, was $5.50. Ninety per cent of this was recovered, and the profit 
in it, which represented potential dividends to the American capital. 
was 50 cents a ton. The rest of it was all expended in Mexico for 
labor, materials, and supplies. 

I might say in this connection this operation treated 3,000 tons a 
day, so the earnings were substantial at that, and proportionately 
the expenditure in Mexico was enormously greater than the earnings. 

Mr. Kearrut. What have you to say about the statement which 
has been made in this country to the effect that American capitali-ts 
have gone into Mexico under special concessions and have exploited 
the Mexican people? 
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Mr. Tuomas. As far as the mining investments and the mining 
activities are concerned, the American interests has no special con- 
cessions of any importance. New undertakings were frequently 
granted a remission of taxes for a period of years, or the free im- 
portation of material for mills or smelters, or some beneficial con- 
cession of that kind. 

= O That would be upon very onerous conditions, would 
it not 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, under strict conditions, yes; it was a favor to 
the mining industry. 

Mr. KrarruL. What conditions were attached to those concessions ? 

Mr. Tuomas. The conditions were that the undertaking should be 
carried out on a substantially effective scale, which involved invest- 
ment of many millions of dollars, frequently in one enterprise. 

Mr. Kearru.. What security would have to be given for the fulfill- 
ment of those conditions? . 

Mr. THomas. The Mexican Government always required a bond be 
executed, and carefully scrutinized the application of these con- 
cessions. 

In this connection so-called concessions should not be regarded as 
any sweeping grants of natural resources or other rights to Ameri- 
cans, for there was none of that in connection with mining. Ameri- 
cans had the same rights to apply for the Government-owned mines 
as the Mexicans did, and under equal conditions. 

Mr. Kearrvut. The operation of mines was under general laws, 
which made it open to anybody on equal terms? 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true. The laws were quite fair and equitably 
applied. 

Mr. Kearrct. Have vou information as to the number of Ameri- 
cans in Mexico at the time of the fall of Porfirio Diaz? 

Mr. THomas. We had some estimates made about 1910 that there 
were 75,000 Americans living in Mexico. Some claimed as high as 
100,000. I think probably 75,000 is a fair figure. That included the 
families of Americans who were employed there in various indus- 
tries. 

Mr. Kearrut. What was the character of these Americans that 
were operating in Mexico at that time, amounting to 75,000? 

Mr. Tuomas. The Americans that were in Mexico at that time were 
of a particularly high class. They. represented men in responsible 
positions, and most of them were there as managers, engineers, spe- 
cialists, and accountants, and in positions of a character that would 
require men of above the ordinary experience and ability, and cer- 
tanily men of character and responsibility. 

Mr. KearFruu. They were not speculators engaged in defrauding 
the Mexican people of their rights? 

Mr. THomas. Not at all. 

Mr. Kearrun. That was not true to any extent, was it? 

Mr. Tuomas. That was not true to any extent whatever. 

Mr. Kearrvt. What was the attitude of the Mexicans toward those 
Americans who were operating in Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomas. The official class was generally quite friendly, and 
were willing to assist in any way that they could. The Government 
undertook to keep in pretty close touch with conditions, and in 
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numerous instances went out of their way to see that the reputabie 
American enterprises had their rights. The business people gen- 
erally favored the Americans. There was some little friction in the 
smaller towns, and competition would come in between American 
stores and Mexican stores, but this was not serious, for the American: 
had only special stores for newspapers and drugs and special gro- 
ceries that the Americans wanted, and they bought largely from the 
Mexican merchants, and, of course, the labor all bought from Mexi- 
can merchants. 

Mr. KrarroL. What was the attitude of the Mexican laboring 
class toward the Americans? 

Mr. Tuomas. The Mexican laborer showed generally a good atti- 
tude toward the Americans. Of course, he was distinctly in a lower 
class, and at the same time the Mexican laborer was not unfriendly 
or hostile to the Americans in any way. 

Mr. Krarru.t. How was he treated by the Americans with respect 
to his treatment by the Mexicans? 

Mr. Tuomas. The Americans, as a rule, practically in all cases. 
were much more considerate of the workingmen and of their interests 
than the Mexicans had been, and they undertook a great. many 
things for the Mexican laborer which had never been done before. 
some of them on general grounds of public good and others simply 
a eee of business, to secure the contentment and efficiency 
of labor. 

Mr. Kearrci. What classes of people made it possible for the 
economic development and the creation of property values that 
has taken place in Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomas. Well, the new undertakings in connection with the 
railroads, mining and special agricultural developments, irrigation 
projects, were practically all in the hands of foreigners, the Ameri- 
cans preponderating in railroad and mining. Other nationalities 
were in other lines. 

Mr. Kearrut. What has been the bases of the revolutions in Mexi- 
co, as you have observed them? 

Mr. Tuomas. Nearly always political ambitions. 

Mr. Krarrun. You mean personal ambitions? 

Mr. Tuomas. Personal ambitions. 

Mr. Kearruu. The manifestos issued by revolutionary leaders 
usually are in terms of high principle? 

Mr. Tuomas. Generally very good reading, yes. 

Mr. Kearrut. But you think that nevertheless the real motives 
of revolutions have been something different from that? 

Mr. Tuomas. Without any question. To get personal control, and 
to use that control for their own personal benefit. 

Mr. Krarruu. It has been common for revolutionary leaders to 
promise the natives restoration of lands and other property. 7 
you believe that it is practicable to divide up and distribute the lands 
among the native population? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think it is practical to make a wider distribution 
of landowners, and it should be done, in Mexico, and could be done 
properly. 

Mr. Krarrcr. Has any attempt to make such distribution heen 
made by any of the revolutionary leaders after they came into power? 
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Hr. Tuomas. You are speaking of the present revolution? 

Mr. Kearruu. I mean since the time of Porfirio Diaz. 

Mr. Tuomas. No. I was thinking of that time of some of Diaz’s 
undertaking, where he sought to get the Indians on land and where 
he was fairly successful, in a ginal way, in that. Perhaps I should 
answer the question a little differently. 

Mr. Kearruxn. What about the subsequent conditions? 

Mr. Tuomas. The subsequent conditions in Mexico have not devel- 
oped any successful movement toward a wider distribution of owner- 
ship in land. 

Mr. Kearrvut. Is it not true that most of the lands in Mexico are 
arid, and require irrigation ? i 

Mr. Tuomas. That is true, in the northern part. 

Mr. Kearrun. And is it possible to divide such lands into small 
tracts, as an initial operation? 

Mr. Tuomas. Not the arid lands, but there are large areas in the 
south that I think could be divided with good economic results, and 
it should be done. 

Mr. Kearru,. Do you know of such operations since the time of 
Porfirio Diaz? — | 

Mr. THomas. No; I know of none, and in fact, I know it has not 
been done. 

Mr. Kearrci. You do know that during his time certain efforts 
were made to effect a large distribution of land ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. KrarruL. What has been your experience and observation with 
reference to protection of Americans’ rights and interests in Mexico 
by this Government since the time of Porfirio Diaz? 

Mr. THostas. There has been no effort to protect American rights, 
and. on the contrary, there has been a repudiation of distinct pledges 
that were made to us, officially and semiofficially, when we went into 
Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrun. Can you relate some instances of delinquency on the 
part of this Government in that respect? 

Mr. Tuomas. In respect to property rights? 

Mr. Kearrcyu. Yes; and life also. _ 

Mr. Tuomas. There are so many of them I do not know just what — 
one to refer to. There has been absolutely no response to the appeal 
of Americans for the protection of their property or lives in Mexico 
-since the time of the Diaz régime. Prior to that time, through a con- 
tinued effort on the part of Washington to secure rights for Ameri- 
cans, it was successful in large degree. 

Mr. Kearrc.. What has been the condition of mining operations 
since that time? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mining operations were seriously hindered from 
time to time during the various revolutions, and after making at- 
tempts to resume, were practically put out of business entirely for a 
long period of time. More recently, operations have been carried on 
fairly aggressively in very limited areas, which were under special 
protection, and which were convenient to the large cities and the 
railroads. In these efforts the present government, the Carranza 
government, has practically directed that operations be carried on so 
as to provide labor for the large number of men dependent upon this 
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industry. The industry has practically been confined to the rail- 
road districts, as I have said, and has only been in camps where there 
has been equipped and developed mines ready for operation. There 
has been little or no attempt to develop new mines or install nev 
equipment for operations except in these few favored and special 
localities. 

Mr. KearruL. To what extent have the mining operations de 
creased since the time of Diaz? 

Mr. Tuomas. Probably 90 per cent. of the responsible active nim- 
ing undertakings that were under way in the time of Diaz have been 
entirely suspended or have become financially involved and are 
thereby a loss to their American owners. 

Mr. Kearrut. Have you an estimate of the number of Americans 
who are still operating in Mexico as against the 75,000 that were 
there in the time of Diaz? | 

Mr. Tuomas. I have had estimates that the number of Americans 
in Mexico now, outside of the officials, do not exceed 3,000 to 5,000. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you know what has become of the remainder! 

Mr. Tuomas. They all had to leave the country during the va- 
rious periods of acute trouble, or under orders from Washington. 
Most of them have lost their positions and connections and their 
personal property and have been obliged to seek work elsewhere, 
either in the United States or South American countries. Most of 
them have had to practically start over in life. 

Mr. Kearrcn. The committee has had some difficulty in securing 
mining men who are still operating in Mexico to testify. Do you 
understand the reason for that reluctance ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mining men who are interested in Mexico now, or 
are expecting to become interested in the future operations. are verr 
reluctant to appear before the committee for the reason that thev 
feel that they may either jeopardize lives and interests in Mexico. 
or do injury to the interests of their companies and emplovers by 
reason of the public record which is made at these investigations. 

Mr. Kearrun. Have you in mind some instances of outrages com- 
mitted upon Americans which were reported to the State Depart- 
ment, and the action taken by the State Department as illustrating 
- its interest in Americans? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have in mind a large number of cases, but I can cite 
one or two that come within my own personal knowledge and touch. 
because of the personal acquaintance with the unfortunates involved. 

One case is the case of Howard L. Elton, who was a mining eng- 
neer from Montana, and a competent and effective man, too, who 
went to Oaxaca about 1900 to take charge of some American compa- 
nies who were operating there. After the beginning of political 
troubles in Mexico these operations ceased and he undertook to con- 
tinue his profession by doing assaying and buying ores. As I under- 
stand it, from correspondence and other information, he was ar- 
rested, charged with a technical offense of buying ore from the rebels. 
and was tried and condemned to be shot. Every effort was made on 
the part of his friends to reach the State Department and secure 
some intervention that would protect him from this severe and un- 
due penalty. After a long delay the State Department did finally 
secure a hearing from the Mexican authorities and secured a promis 
of favorable action in the case. In the meanwhile, Elton was shot. 
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Mr. Krearrun. What other cases have you in mind? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have in mind Boris Gorow. Boris Gorow was a 
Russian who had become an American citizen and was engaged in 
mining in the south of Mexico. Subsequently he took charge of some 
-American-owned property in Jalisco. This was attacked by rebels, 
and he and a couple of American employees drove them off. Subse- 
quently the rebels returned to seize the property and succeeded in 
getting between the property and where Mr. Gorow was, and finally 
shot him. He was supposed to be dead, and the rebels, as is cus- 
tomary in such cases, noticed that he had gold-filled teeth and under- 
took to remove his teeth for the gold. It was reported to me by the 
surviving member of the party that Gorow was still alive at the time, 
and was able to bite the finger of one of the rebels, with the result, of 
course, that he was killed and his body thrown over a precipice. To- 

ether with friends of Mr. Gorow, the matter was taken up with the 

tate Department by us, and after a long delay we were advised that 
the facts were substantially as we understood them. No other action 
was taken. 

Mr. Kearrut. No action was taken to secure redress? 

Mr. Tuom.s. So far as I know; I have not tried to find out. 

Mr. Kearrut. What year was that? 

Mr. Tuomas. That was in 1915. 

Mr. Kerarrcn. Have you in mind any other reports? 

Mr. Tuomas. I have in mind reports coming to me from indirect 
sources in Sonora from teamsters at the station of La Colorada, near 
Hermosillo. This man was shot from ambush, and it was given out 
officially that he was shot by the Yaqui Indians. As a matter of 
fact, it was commonly understood, locally, that he was shot by some 
of the Carranza soldiers, who committed this act so as to afford an 
excuse for remaining inactive in Sonora instead of being sent to 
fight the Villistas at Juarez, who were then active at that place. 

Mr. Kearrvuu. The idea being that this man having been reported 
as killed by the Yaquis, it was necessary for them to stay to suppress 
the Yaqui Indians? 

Mr. Tuomas. Wanted to raise a Yaqui scare, which was enough to 
set everybody going in that part of the country. 

Mr. Kearrci. What do vou know about notice given to the Ameri- 
can authorities of the Columbus raid before it occurred ? 

Mr. Tuomas. My information is, from indirect sources, that the 
American authorities at El} Paso were notified that Villa was in the 
hills within 2 days of Columbus, and they expressed disbelief im it. 
As a matter of fact, he was there or his party was there. It was also 
reported that he was there for the purpose of receiving a courier who 
was due to arrive from Yucatan, representing the rebel activities in 
that part of Mexico at that time. It was not uncommon for him to 
receive couriers from rebel chiefs, and they had to pass through 
American territory, and this was done with the consent of the Ameri- 
can authorities, and it was done on numerous occasions. On this 
occasion Villa is reported to have notified the authorities that a 
courier was due to arrive, to be in New York and El Paso, from 
Yucatan. The courier was permitted to proceed to the Sheldon 
Hotel in El Paso, and was there arrested and his papers examined. 

Villa, on learning of this, is said to have ordered the raid on Co- 
lumbus. ; 
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Mr. Kearrot. Do you remember about the Carrizal incident, where 
a number of American soldiers were killed by Mexicans during the 
Pershing expedition ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I am quite familiar with the published information 
concerning it. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you remember the correspondence that preceded 
that incident between the military commander and Gen. Pershing! 

Mr. Tuomas. At the time; yes. 

Mr. Kearrou. What was the substance of that? 

Mr. Tuomas. It was an agreement between the military commander 
of that division and Gen. Pershing with reference to mutual rights 
of the two armies in that territory. 

Mr. Kearrut. Well, you remember that Gen. Trevino notified Gen. 
Pershing that if he should move his forces south or east or west, or 
any other direction except north, he would be attacked ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; I remember that distinctly. 

Mr. Kearrun. And Gen. Pershing answered that he would move 
his forces wherever he pleased, and that any attack upon them would 
be followed by the gravest consequences? 

Mr. Tuomas. I remember that distinctly. 

Mr. Kearrut. And he would use his whole force? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. Kearron. And the Carrizal attack took place and a number of 
American soldiers were killed ? 

Mr. Tuomas. Nineteen, I think. 

Mr. Krarruu. And no action was taken. Did you have any con- 
versation with any American officers with reference to their attitude 
on that action? 

Mr. Tuomas. The attitude of the American officers and the Ameri- 
can soldiers of the Pershing pe Pee who were in contact with this 
incident was distinctly in condemnation of the situation which was 
permitted to arise. The officers had great difficulty in preventing 
actual mutiny of the privates, who felt that their comrades and Lieut. 
Adair had been officially murdered, to use the expression which was 
given to me. 

Mr. Kearrut. Whom did they blame with the lack of action? 

Mr. Tuomas. They blamed the authorities at Washington. 

Mr. Krarruu. They did not blame Gen. Pershing? 

Mr. Tuomas. They did not, because he was under orders. I believe 
that Gen. Pershing could have captured Villa if he had been given a 
free hand at that time. In fact, 1t was generally known where Vills 
was, and Pershing must have known, of course. 

Mr. Kearrouu. Was that the general opinion of the officers familiar 
with the situation ? 

Mr. Tuomas, It was the opinion of Americans who were in that 
district at the time. They all knew where Villa was, approximately. 

Mr. KearroL. What dowou know about an understanding between 
representatives of this Government and the allied governments at 
Paris with reference to Mexico at the time of the negotiation of the 
treaty ? 

ved Tuomas. The British interests in Mexico, for a time during the 
early part of the war, in 1914 and 1915, were disposed to make Amer- 
ican connections in order to protect their American interests and se- 
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cure their rights in Mexico. This was evidenced by a number of mat- 
` ters which came up in connection with mining negotiations during 
that period. However, when the peace conference was in session at 
Paris this attitude changed entirely, and direct instructions were sent 
from the representatives of large British interests in Mexico to their 
associates and representatives in this country not to cooperate or 
affiliate or become in any way involved in connection with any of the 
American financial interests in Mexico, or with the American Gov- 
ernment policy with regard to Mexico. 

It subsequently developed, as personal correspondence from Eng- 
land indicated, that the English interests were acting on the assump- 
tion that there had been an agreement between the principal parties. 
to the peace conference that no action would be taken in regard to 
Mexico until after the peace treaty had been signed, and that then 
there would be a conference between the principal parties on the al- 
lied side preceding any action in regard to Mexico. T 

There has been direct information from London to this effect, con- 
veyed to Canadian and British interests who are concerned in the 
Mexican situation. 

Mr. KearFuL. Are you informed in a general way as to the 
amounts owing by Mexico, and the funded debt? 

Mr. Tuomas. The public debt and railroad debt ? 

Mr. Kearrut. Yes. 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; I have been over that information a number of 
times. | | l 

Mr. KrarroL. That is all in the record here? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes; and other places. 

Mr. KerarFUL. I want to ask you whether you believe that under 
proper conditions Mexico would be able to pay its debts? 

Mr. Tuomas. Mexico should, by no means, be considered a bank- 
rupt nation. I feel quite sure that a scrutiny of the public finances 
of Mexico and a consideration of its natural resources and poten- 
tial resources would present a very convincing result as regards the 
solvency of Mexico and the possibility of Mexico paying, under 
proper conditions, all of its public debts, and any reasonable, or 
even a very large, amount of claims for damages arising out of the 
revolution. This, of course, would have to be done through some 
bonding and financing arrangement, but it could be done in a way 
that would make no excessive tax burden on the Mexican people or 
the Mexican nation. In fact, I think Mexico, under proper financing 
. and efficient financial management, would soon take its place with a 
better financial rating and credit than most of the European coun- 
tries, and probably along the line of our own country. 

Mr. Kearruu. Do you think that result can be accomplished by the 
present Mexican authorities? 

Mr. Tuomas. It can not. | 

Mr. Kearrct. What do you think is the first essential thing that 
must be kept in view in accomplishing that result? 

Mr. Tuomas. The essential thing is a change in the policy of the 
Mexican Government and a change in the personnel of the men to 
come into control under the new order of things. 

Mr. Kearrvut. In order to arrive at a result where Mexico would 
be on a sound financial basis, is it not essential that there should be 
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established in Mexico a Government upon which foreign creditors 
could rely as permanent? 

Mr. THomas. It is essential there should be established a permanent 
government, and it should be along lines which would lead to the de- 
velopment of the natural and latent resources of the republic. 
~ Mr. Kearrut. Do you believe that such a government can be estab- 
lished without outside assistance? 

Mr. Tuomas. I believe not, under the present conditions. 

B KrarrcL. What form do you think such assistance should 
take 

: Mr. Tuomas. I believe it is necessary for the American Govern- 
ment, re in accord, as far as it possibly can, with the leadmg 
nations of Europe that are interested in Mexico, to definitely set 
forth some constructive general program for Mexico, and at least 
to give the Mexicans an opportunity to conform to it, and to give 
them substantial assistance 1n conforming to this plan. If they do 
not, as they probably will not, do this of their own mitiative, as 
long as the present Government is in control, then it will lead to 
the necessity of some pressure bein brouci to bear upon the Gor- 
ernment of Mexico as it exists to-day and upon ‘the controlling in- 
fluences of that Government. 

Mr. Kearrun. What form do you think it should take? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think moral pressure and general presentation of 
a firm front would do a great deal toward preparmg the way for a 
change in conditions, and then, as an alternative, some firm, definite 
and TRON plans of enforcement should be announced and carried 
out. The plan of armed intervention to conquer the country should 
be held tn abeyance as the last resort, and probably would not be 
required at all if such a policy were promptly ‘announced and 3 
means to carry out were made evident along with the announcement 
of the intention to do so. | ; 

Mr. Kearrun. Do you believe it would be sufficient to send ‘an 
ultimatum ammouncing just what Mexico would be required to do! 

’ Mr. Tuomas. I do not think it would be sufficient, ‘but it would 
probably be a wise first step. , 

Mr. KrarroL. Do you think that step should be taken without 
the intention of following it up with force? 

Mr. Tuoxras. By no means. We have already fumbled too many 
times with regard to Mexico, and the psychology of the Mexican 

ple, and particularly the Mexican leaders, is such that unless they 

ow we mean it, and not only mean it but are prepared to effectively 

carry out any program or plan, they will only be amused at the 
effort and make light of it. 

Mr. KeEarrun In view of the many forcible notes which have 
already been sent, do you believe it would be possible to convince 
them we meant business without using force? 

Mr. Tuomas. It probably would not, if these notes came from 
the same administration that the others have come from. A change 
of administration might make a change of attitude toward the note 
from the State Department in Washington. 

Mr. KEARFUL. at do you think would be the effect upon the 
sentiment of South Americans toward us of a firm and forceful Mex- 
ican policy? 
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Mr. THomas. The effect would certainly not be harmful, and 
robably would be beneficial by way of precedent and example. The 
outh American countries have no particular community of interest 

with Mexico, notwithstanding. the bond of common origin and of 
common language. In fact, Mexico is very little understood by the 
ordinary South American, and the sympathies, at least in the more 
important countries in South America, are certainly more favorable 
to the American policy and the American people than they gre to the 
Mexican people. ` 

Mr. Kerarrou.. Do you believe that we would lose any prestige with 
the South American people by adopting a forceful policy toward 
Mexico and backing it up by force, and using force if necessary ¢ 

Mr. Tuomas. We would certainly not ies assuming that our 
policy were based on proper motives and for good justification. I 
feel very sure that the Venezuela incident in the Cleveland adminis- 
tration and the Rasuli incident in Morocco were not only beneficial 
with regard to their influence on South American ideas, but were 
distinctly approved by most of the South American statesmen and 
publishers. 

Mr. Kearrou. What do you think has been the effect upon our 
prestige in South America of the policy that has been followed 
toward Mexico? 

Mr. Tuomas. My own experience in Brazil in 1917 indicated, first, 
that the American policy toward Mexico was looked upon with be- 
wilderment, complete lack of understanding, and the general con- 
clusion was that we had made a mistake in not taking a definite, firm 
stand, irrespective of what the results might have been. I think 
such a stand would have been both understood and approved. 

Mr. Kearrut. Do you remember the circumstances of President 
Taft visiting President Diaz on the boundary line at EI Paso? 

Mr. Tuomas. That was in 1909, was it not? 

Mr. Kearrun. Yes; or 1910. | 

_Mr. Tuomas. I am familiar with that; I was in Mexico at the 
time. 

Mr. Kerarruu. And the circumstance that the photograph of Taft 
and Diaz was taken together? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes. 

Mr. KrarroL. Will you please describe the effect of that upon the 
Mexicans in Mexico? . 

Mr. Tuomas. Mr. Taft good naturedly permitted himself -to be 
photographed standing alongside Porfirio Diaz, I think on the in- 
ternational bridge; at least, on the Mexican side. This photograph 
was immediately rephotographed, by order of the Mexican Govern- 
ment, and copies were sent to all parts of the Republic, and under it 
was labeled, the “ Two Great Presidents of the Two Great Republics 
of North America.” = 

Those of us who were in Mexico at the time considered this inci- 
dent trivial, as it seems, but it was a very serious one as affecting the 
influence and standing of Americans in Mexico, for it gave the Mexi- 
can masses and the Mexican people an opportunity to place their 
own Government and their own country on at least an equal plane 
with the United States, which, of course, was not a fact in any way, 
and it was harmful to the interests of both people. 
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Mr. Kerarrun. Was there not something in the photograph itself 
‘which indicated that Mexicans or the Mexican President was on 
something more than an equal plane? 

Mr. Tuomas. The uniform and distinctive military appearance of 
Porfirio Diaz, of course, was in contrast to Mr. Taft’s democratic 
attitude. This, naturally, was misinterpreted by the Mexican people. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is there any further statement you have in mind 
‘you would like to make? 

Mr. Tuomas. I feel very sure it is impossible for any solution of 
the Mexican situation to be worked out with the Carranza Govern- 
ment. The Government is distinctly hostile to Americans and 
American politics, and has no fear or respect or consideration for the 
‘present American Government. The Carranza government has not 
the confidence of the substantial Mexican interests, and simply main- 
tains itself in power through corrupt and improper means and by 
military force, and it does this simply because of the disordered and 
distraught condition of Mexico. The recognition of Carranza by 
this Government was a mistake, and there was no excuse for it at 
the time. This has been amply demonstrated by the repeated in- 
‘stances that have happened, and the relations between the two ad- 
ministrations, and it is also demonstrated by the avowed policy of 
the Carranza government and the crowd that directs the policies of 
his administration ìn their open disregard to American interests and 
their shameless attempt to create prejudice against Americans in 
Mexico and to misrepresent the relation and attitude of Americans 
aie the American people and the American Government toward 

exico. 

Mr. KerarFuL. Is there an element in Mexico that can be relied 
upon to maintain a permanent government of laws with the asist- 
ance of some competent outside power? 

Mr. Tuomas. There is a sufficient number of Mexicans who are 
interested in the establishing and maintaining of a sound and perma- 
ment government in Mexico to take over and manage the affairs of 
that country, if they are given a chance. 

Mr. Kearrun. Are not the members of that class at present resid- 
mE outside of Mexico? 

ír. Tuomas. Many of the more competent men in political life and 
in business life are residing outside of Mexico, or, if they are still 
remaining in Mexico, are entirely inactive in public affairs. There 
are a number of people, Mexicans, still remaining in Mexico. but 
they keep absolutely still, and only ask to be let alone. 

Mr. Kearrun. Can you say something about the Mexican people 
themselves? 

Mr. Tuomas. The great mass of the Mexican people, while illiter- 
ate, are not degenerate, nor are they vicious or criminal, and while 
they have not the capacity for self-government up to the standards 
that we have, or that are expected of this day, yet they have a general 
spirit of acquiesence to authority, and respect for authority, which. 
properly directed, would make for the basis of a satisfactory gov- 
ernment. In fact, it would be easier to control them and control them 
for their own good and for the good of the country than it would 
perhaps some other people with more education and with more inde- 
pendent ideas. The Mexican peon is a good workman, and is not 
troublesome, except in small ways, and could be made a very sub- 
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stantial basis for citizenship and development of industry and busi- 
ness in the country. 

Mr. Kearruu. Is the Mexican peon, as a rule, faithful and loyal? 

Mr. Tuomas. The Mexican peon is, as a rule, faithful and loyal, 
and generally satisfactory to the American employer. 

Mr. Kearrut. Is he by nature quarrelsome and turbulent? 

Mr. Tuomas. He is not quarrelsome, nor turbulent, and he is gen- 
erally quite appreciative of fair treatment. 

Mr. KearruL. What percentage of the population is comprised of 
that class? 

Mr. Tuomas. The population estimates in 1910 were about 15,- 
000,000 and about 4,000,000 of these were estimated to be Indians— 
not peons, but Indians, absolutely unaffiliated with the race of the 
Mexican people and untouched by modern civilization. Many of 
these Indians do not even speak the Spanish language. 

Of the remaining 11,000,000 from 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 were sup- 
posed to be able to read and write. Practically all of the remaining 
population was in the peon class, which represented mostly Indian 
blood with some small admixture of Spanish blood. 

Mr. Kearrut. And it is that class that you regard as worthy, in- 
dustrious, and capable of improvement? 

Mr. Tuomas. It is the great peon class that is certainly deserving, 
and they arecapable of rising toa much higher plane, socially and eco- 
nomically. They are not ambitious in themselves, but they are adapt- 
able to conditions. A distinct advance was made in the peon’class 
due to the contact and influence of the American interests in Mexico. 
This was readily recognized in any of the mining centers, and the 
advance was appreciable during the latter years of American activi- 
ties in Mexico. 

Mr. Kearrout. Do you think the activities of foreign enterprise in 
Mexico is necessary to the welfare and advancement of this class 
of people? 

Mr. Tuomas. There is no question but what the foreign influence 
in Mexico is beneficial to the lower classes, and it was necessary 
in order to permit of opportunity for them to have broader employ- 
ment and for them to have an opportunity to develop in educational 
ways and in industria] efficiency. 

Mr. Kearruu. I believe you said it was true, according to your 
observation, that nearly all of the economic development of Mexico 
has been carried on by foreigners? 

Mr. Tuomas. Practically all of it has been carried on by for- 
eigners. There have been no great undertakings that were financed 
by Mexicans, either railroad building, irrigation, mining, or general 
industrial and economic enterprises of that character. 

Mr. Kearrct. What do you think would be the effect upon Mexico 
of the entire elimination of all foreigners and foreign enterprises? 

Mr. Tuomas. It would be stagnation and poverty. 
ae KeEarFt.. I believe that is all, unless you have something fur- 
ther. 

Mr. Tuomas. I have nothing directly in line. 

Mr. Kearrouu. We are very much obliged to you, sir. 

(Whereupon, at 12.45 o’clock p. m., the committee adjourned.) 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 3, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
El Paso, Tex. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 10.30 
a. m., in the county court room, courthouse, El Paso, Tex., Senator 
Marcus A. Smith presiding. 

Present: Senator Smith and Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee. 

Senator Smirn. Before opening the proceedings this morning, I 
deem it appropriate to allav. if can, the prejudice that has been 
created in some portions of the public mind by false, and, in my judg- 
ment, premeditated false statements as to the purposes and objects of 
the investigation by this committee of the Senate. A resolution was 
introduced in the Senate of the United States looking to an investi- 
gation of the conditions existing in Mexico and along the border; 
in that there was no hostility to Mexico, either thought of or sug- 
gested. That was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
of which Senator Fall, chairman of the subcommittee, and I. are the 
present members. He is, unfortunately, absent this morning, but I ex- 
pect him to be here with me to-day. I understand, and I am very 
glad to see that the Mexican consul has a reporter with me, and 
this has led me to say what I am now attempting to place before. the. 
pubiic. I come with no annnosity against Mexico; I know of no 
man that does not regret conditions there, and of no true man that 
would not help them in any way they could to get out of their pres- 
ent awful condition. 

In that light, I take advantage, speaking for myself, and I have 
no doubt it is the sentiment of my colleagues on the committee, to 
extend an invitation to anybody, to the Mexican Government if needs 
be, to its consular agents in this country, and to any man of any 
nationality in the Republic of Mexico that can state to this com- 
mittee facts in the purview of our resolution that will lead us to 
report the actual facts to the Senate of the United States. We wel- 
come any testimany from any source that is responsive to this reso- 
lution, and instead of laying a penalty on anyone who happens to 
appear before the committee to testify, it would be more in the spirit 
of the committee’s purpose itself to invite everyone who knows the 
facts to come and testify instead of laying an embargo, feeling as 
the committee does, that they are very glad to exhibit this friendly 
desire to giye us an absolute insight into these conditions. Acting 
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on that, I can say that the committee will welcome testimony re- 
sponsive to this resolution, no matter with whom he is connected: 
providing, always, he is giving the facts upon which the committee 
can hope to rely. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. S. H. VEATER. 


(The states being duly sworn, testified as follows:) 

Senator Smiru. Capt. Veater, where do you live? 

Eo VEATER. At the present time, 2616 San Diego Street, city of 
aso. 

Senator SMITH. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir. 

Señator SmıTH. How long have you lived in El Paso? 

Capt. VEATER. I have been registered in El Paso for the past 16 
years, 

Senator Smiru. What positions, if any, have you held in the city 
at different times? 

Capt. Vearer. I have held the Poo of captain of police and 

captain of detectives and peace officer here for about six years and 
am still in the employ of the city. 

Senator Smiru. Did you have occasion at any time to go to the 
Republic of Mexico? 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. When? 

Capt. VeaTer. In 1901, I made my first trip: 

Senator Smrru. Where to? 

Capt. VEATER. I came through the State of Sonora into Chihuahua 
and made a little investment there at that time, and returned a vear 
later. 

Senator Smiru. From there did you go anywhere, or did you go 
to the settlement of Americans in Mexico? 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smitru. Where was that? 

Capt. Veater. In 1902, I went to a little settlement known as 
Colonia Chuichupa, in the State of Chihuahua, District of Guerrero. 

Senator SaitH. How many Americans in this colony ? 

Capt. Vearer. There were perhaps 200 people there, more or less. 

Senator Smiru. Under what concessions, if any, did they go? 

Capt. VEATER. I can not say as to the concessions, the colony was 
in there but as to just what the arrangements were and what the 
concession was, I do not know. 

Senator Smith. You don’t know the particularities under which 
the concession was made then? 

Capt. VreaTer. No, sir. 

Senator Ssarx. How long did you live there? 

Capt. VEaTER. I ranched there for about 13 years. 

Senator Smrrn. What were the conditions there during the time 
of your first—I mean as to peace and order, from the time of your 
first settlement, up to say the starting of the revolution in Mexico! 

Capt. Veater. It was absolutely first-class. 

Senator SMITH. Safe in every particular? 

Capt. VEATER. Safe in every particular. 
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Senator Smirn. When did the first trouble happen down there? 

Capt Veater. As I remember it, the first trouble that came to me 
was along in 1909 or 1910; about that time the revolution commenced 
to take effect there. 

Senator Smiru. Well, what was the nature of that? 

Capt. Veater. Well, the condition was that the revolutionists in 
the country commenced to demand the resources in the way of first- 
saddle horses, saddles. and provisions and that was met to quite an 
` extent until the time they demanded the guns and ammunition that 
the colonists and American citizens there were in possession of, 
and the people there had kind of a conference and took under con- 
sideration what the results might be if guns and ammunition were 
delivered to the revolutionists. and leaving the women and children 
and families in the country without any protection; we had none 
from the Government at that time, and none only what we might 
furnish ourselves. Gen. Inez Salazar, at the time, was in command 
of Colonia Garcia and Colonia Pacheco, and that district, and he 
demanded that guns and ammunition be surrendered, and if they 
were not surrendered, they would be forcibly taken. 

Senator Smrru. Who was this? 

Capt. VEATER. Inez Salazar. 

Senator Smirn. Was he a revolutionist against the Government of 
Mexico at the time, or was he in consort with the Government? 

Capt. Veatrer. He was looked upon as a representative of the Gov- 
ernment when the revolution was started in the State of Chihuahua 
where I was well acquainted. There were three divisions; there was one 
under Salazar, one under Pascual Orozco, and there were four, one 
under Jose de la Luz Blanco and one under Inez Salazar. When the 
Diaz Government was overthrown, they came in power, and so far 
as we were then able to find out they were in full charge of Govern- 
ment affairs and we were compelled to deal with them and look upon 
them as such as we had no other representatives of the Government 
but those at that time. 

Senator Smiru. Do you remember at that particular time who was 
the head of the Mexican Government ? 

Capt. Veater. Well, at that particular time when it started, Presi- 
dent Porfirio Diaz was at the head and later Madero, and just about 
the time of President Madero’s execution, while the Government was 
in such a confusion that these same people were in power, but we 
were unable to learn definitely what the consequences were going to 
be; they had killed one President, another had enpor taken 
charge. they were on the ground at present and there was no other 
authority there as far as we were able to establish the condition. 

Senator SMITH. At this particular unsettled time, I understand 
you, they had demanded of you saddles, horses, etc. ? 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smitn. Then when they made demand for all the guns in 
the American settlement. what did you do? 

Capt. Veater. We told them, the representatives of the American 
people, the American colony, which were Americans that were 
there, they were Americans, and there was no distinction among the 
American colonies, we had two or three consultations with them and 
we agreed to give them partly our guns and ammunition, but we 
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would ship immediately the women and children out of the colonies 
to the United States, and arrangements were made to that effect. I 
happened to be in charge of the colony of Chuichupa, as representa- 
tive of the American people there—a good many of the people were 
farmers and ranchers—to make arrangements for the delivery of 
the guns and transportation of the families to the United States. 
This was the fore part of July. The families from that particu- 
lar colony—Chuichupa—were loaded in the train at Chuichupa, on 
the Northwestern Railroad. They were given the guns and ammuni- 
tion to turn over to Inez Salazar at Pearson, Chihuahua, because we 
had received a message stating that if when the train arrived that 
was carrying the refugees, that if they did not deliver the guns and 
ammunition they would not be permitted to continue their journey. 
They were loaded on the train at Chuichupa and delivered the guns 
and ammunition, and we have receipts for them, and they came out 
to the United States. 

In that particular bunch of people there were 42 of us remained, 
and the second day after the families left we had some scouts out 
kind of looking around and there was a bunch of revolutionists 
under a man by the name of Lino Frias that were camped bevond 
about 8 miles of this colony that night and were being joined there 
by some more people coming from Madera. Back beyond him, 
about 40 miles north, was Inez Salazar with a bunch of 400 more— 
soldiers—and we saw they were coming into the town and we va- 
cated the town, taking such horses and saddles as we could imme- 
diately get hold of and we went out into the hills, and I remained 
on the outside of the town about a mile and a half, and from that 
point I had a good view with field glasses and watched the troops 
coming into town. Dark came on and I could not see anything more 
that night. There was a great confusion in the city that night and 
the next day. I had a large dairy and a boy was watching mv cows. 
He came out of the field and I went out on the field where he was 
and asked him what the condition was, and he told me that the people 
had come in, amounting to about 200, and broke all the windows 
and ransacked the town and carried off all the bedding and rounded 
up all the horses and saddles and provisions and everything thev 
could put their hands on, and there were about 15 Mexican citizens, 
15 families in all that remained in the colony. 

Senator SmirH. What was the purpose—could you understand 
the reason for taking your guns ad ammunition and horses in war 
time? What had been done to cause the breaking of the windows 
and the looting of the houses? l 

Capt. VeEarer. There seemed to be a jealousy that existed as near 
as I could ascertain by the Mexican people, especially under the 
command of Inez Salazar, having had openly made statements that 
the time had come when the Mexican citizens were going to live in 
good houses and American citizens were no longer to be allowed to 
live in good places and Mexicans live in out-of-the-way places. There 
seemed to be a jealousy existing there, or desire to destroy property: 
in many cases it was burned and it was wasted and given away. 
Beef cattle that was slaughtered in the city, they only used about 
a quarter of them, and there seemed to be a desire of the troops, 
what they could not use they destroyed. 
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Senator Smiru. Underlying that, you concluded, I presume, they 
intended to drive the Americans out! 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir. On different occasions when I was a 
prisoner of war, five different times they gave me all the chances to 
escape, and I knew they wanted me to escape because they felt after 
I was gone they would have freer access to what I had left. They 
oftentimes left me by myself, and demand was made on me for 
money, property, beef cattle, saddle horses, and equipment. It 
eas to be indifferent to them whether I stayed with them or ran 
off. 

Senator SMITH. Let me go back a little. 

Capt. VeaTer. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. At the time that your first trouble started, what 
was the condition of that colony of Americans down there as to their 
homes, crops, stock, etc. ? 

Capt. VeaTer. They were extremely successful there and prosper- 
ous. Their colony was producing a good deal of corn, potatoes, and 
farm products for the market. They had two sawmills, a good 
many cattle and horses and stock was quite extensive there. The ma- 
chinery was very extensive; all modern machinery for farming and 
dairying and the colony was absolutely up to date in every respect 
so far as modern instruments for agriculture and ranching were con- 
cerned; good homes and farming under the modern way of agricul- 
ture. | 
Senator SmitH. How many colonies do you know of down there in 
that country similar to this one? 

Capt. VEATER. I knew personally of six in the State of Chihuahua. 

nee Smirn. Among those, was that colony of Juarez one of 
them! 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir; Colonia Juarez. ; 

Senator SMITH. About how many people in that do you know? 

Capt. Vearer. There was somewheres in the neighborhood of 300. 

Senator SmıTtH. Garcia ? 

Capt. VEATER. Garcia has somewhere in the neighborhood of 150. 

Senator SstitH. Do you know of the colony of Pacheco? 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir; the colony of Pacheco was located there in 
the mountains and had about 150 citizens. 

Senator Smitu. Do you know the Diaz colony ? 

Capt. VEAaTER. Colonia Diaz. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Smiru. Colonia Diaz—Colonia Diaz, I think they called 
it. 

Capt. Vearer. Colonia Diaz was located in Chihuahua, in the 
northwestern part and probably had about 300 citizens. 

Senator Smrru. And Dublan? 

Capt. VeaTer. Dublan was located close to Casas Grandes at that 
time and had somewhere in the neighborhood of 250 or 300 citizens. 

Senator Smiru. Any other you remember, Chuichupa ? 

Capt. Veater. There was Colonia Chuichupa, the Colony of Chui- 
chupa, Colonia Garcia. Colonia Pacheco, Colonia Dublan, and Colonia 
Porfirio Diaz; six in all in the State of Chihuahua that I was person- 
ally acquainted with. 

Santer SmitH. Did you personally know the general conditions 
of those colonies? | 
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Capt. VeaTer. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Senator Smirn. Will you tell the committee whether or not the same 
general conditions prevailed in all of them as you have described as 
to the first up to the time the trouble commenced in Mexico? 

Capt. VEAaTER. The same conditions existed in all of the colonies. 
In Colonia Diaz there was a subbank that was used for the deposits 
of the American citizens in that neighborhood. I had a little better 
than $4,000 on deposit there. It was robbed, ransacked, and looted. 
and after looting everything was lost. In the other colonies there 
were no Americans left at all. In the houses the windows were all 
broke out, pianos and organs were broken open, the floors all torn 
up, some of the buildings were burned, some of the mattresses, feather 
beds, and things like that were ripped wide open and feathers scat- 
tered all over the house; in many cases pigs had been turned out 
and thev were using the houses for pig pens and the schoolhouse was 
used as a stable for horses. 

Senator SmirH. Were there no Americans left at all? 

Capt. VeaTer. At that time, in the month of July, 1912, there was 
no American left in the colonies at all; all the American families 
had left; once in a while vou would strike an American colonist. 
rancher, just keeping out of the wav, laying around to see if he could 
save some of his property. 

Senator SmirH. That was true of the one you had first testified 
about ? 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmiTH. That was the general condition of all of them? 

Capt. Veater. All of them. 

Senator SmirH. Prosperity up to the time the revolution started: 
after that devastation of the property of which you spoke? 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. Has any of that property, that vou know of, been 
reclaimed and reestablished and the citizens back 1n possession of it 
since they were driven out? 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir. In some of those colonies at this time 
there are a few citizens in all of them, except in Colonia Dublan. 

Senator SMITH. A few citizens; what do you mean by that? 

Capt. VEATER. A few colonists that have returned there to take 
care of what little they could accumulate and get together, and stay- 
ing more for the sake of ae their property and ‘trying to 
claim it. They are afraid if they leave it they will lose it entirely. 

Senator SMITH. Do you know whether or not it has already been 
turned over to the citizens of the Mexican Republic on the ground 
that it has been abandoned property and they had left it and aban- 
doned it, and therefore under the laws it was turned over to these 
other people? 

Capt. VeaTer. No. sir; I don’t know anything; only just a few 
cases where the Mexican generals have told the Mexican people that 
they may take possession as they are there temporarily in posses- 
sion of some of the property there now. 

Senator SmitrH. Do you know whether or not any of the irriga- 
tion dams were blown up? 

Capt. VeaTer. Yes, sir; I know one in Colonia Garcia was blown. 
and I am told by people who visited one in Sonora the dam was 
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blown up on Colonia Morales. I have not seen that myself, but 
the citizens who left there told me it had been blown out and abso- 
lutely destroyed. 

Senator Smitu. Do you know whether or not any claims have been 
filed as to the amount of damages by any of these colonists of which 
Mi spoken with the State Department or the Mexican authori- 
ties 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir; I know some of them have been filed with 
the State Department, and in many instances several requests have 
been made to the Mexican Government to see what they could do 
about remuneration for property lost by American citizens. 

Senator SMITH. As to the filing of the claims, you don’t know 
whether they have all been filed or not? 

Caut. Veater. No, sir: I don’t know. 

Senator SmirH. About what was the amount of loss, would you 
estimate, in that colony of which you have spoken, as to the de- 
struction of houses, etc. ¢ 

Capt. Vearer. About $500,000. 

Senator SMITH. In that one colony alone? 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Now, the men that were employed by you—what 
I mean, by the people there—what nationalities did they belong to? 

Capt. Veater. They were all Mexican citizens that were emploved 
and doing the labor there at a wage proposition. 

Senator SmirH. What about the wages paid as compared to the 
wages formerly being paid to laborers in Mexico? 

Capt. Vearer. The first year I operated in the State, as well as 
the neighborhood there, we were paying Mexican laborers 50 cents 
a dav, Mexican money—silver; the last year we operated there, in 
1910, when we used any men at all we were paying $2 per day, and 
the wage had year by year raised httle by little from 50 cents to 
$2 in the duration of about 10 years. 

Senator SmirH. What was the condition of those people who left— 
vou were ordered to give up your guns, you say, aad you all con- 
cluded the women and children should be moved out of the country, 
inasmuch as you had no protection either from the American or the 
Mexican Government—where did those people go to? 

Capt. VeaTer. Those people came across the port here at El Paso. 

Senator Sairn. In what condition did they arrive. as to property 
and clothing, ete. ¢ 

Capt. Veater. They were absolutely broke—without money; did 
not have anything but clothes and very light baggage, owing to 
the fact that the order came so sudden the people had to move out 
so fast that the Mexican Northwestern Raion could not furnish 
ears; bridges being burned out, equipment being in bad shape, they 
were unable to furnish any baggage cars, and each person was al- 
lowed more or less 50 pounds of baggage, and each person got out 
with just a grip or trunk. 

Senator SmitH. Do vou know whether or not their condition was 
such on their arrival here that the United States Government made 
appropriations for their food and clothes? 

Capt. VeaTer. Yes, sir; they did. I visited them after they were 
here in camp and they were furnished provisions, and clothing, 
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and such things as were necessary. and later on transportation to 
different parts of the United States where they could get employment, 
and they were given such financial assistance as they absolutely 
had to have by the United States Government. 

Senator Saari. What has become of the individual members of 
those colonies, if you know? 

Capt. VeaTer. There are a few, probably 10 per cent of them, that 
have returned to Mexico and 90 per cent of them still remain seattere] 
over the United States, in every State of the Union, now working fora 
living and getting along as best they can. 

Senator Smirn. Do you know anything about what was done with 
a good deal of the property there, turned over, I believe—or wis 
it turned over to a man named Rojas? 

Capt. Vearer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Satu. Please tell about that instance. 

Capt. Veater. In March, 1913—on the 3d dav of March—Antonia 
Gomez, with a brigade of troops, you may call it, of probably 3% 
or 400 men, came into the colony of Chuichupa, and I was there at 
the time, and two of the Williams boys were also there; we were 
just looking after our property there as best we could. He sert 
in a bunch of scouts. about a day ahead of time, and notified us 
he was coming over to give us a call by authority of the Geverr- 
ment, and he would be there to see us. 

Senator Smitu. What Government. was that? 

Capt. Veater. The Mexican Government. 

Senator Smita. Who was at the head of it? 

Capt. Veater. At that time I think Huerta was at the head of 
the Government; it was immediately after the exécution of Madero. 
When he arrived. I think March 5, he immediately gave orders to 
his men to round up all of the horses that were in the corrals that 
belonged to the American people, but not to round up anything that 
belonged to any Mexican people there. There were a few American 
ranchers there: I was placed under arrest and Mr. Williams also. 

Senator Sir. What for? 

Capt. VreaTer. He said he wanted to know what we were doing 
in the country and what we were able to do for the Government. 
which had been in a state of revolution, but now things were settled 
again and the Government was more or less bankrupt. and as repre- 
sentative of the Government he had been sent to that particular 
place to gather up and get some property in the way of stock and 
horses to be utilized for different purposes by the Government that 
the Government had to have it for, and asked Mr. Williams and 
myself how many head of good dairy cows we could turn over for 
some of the widows and orphans scattered around the country that 
the Government had to help in the State of Sonora where he was 
being sent to reinforce some Mexican general down there. I ex- 
plained to him that we had been very heavily drawn on and had but 
little left and did not feel like we ought to be forced to turn over 
anything. We were kept prisoners three days, and during that time 
a constant round-up was made in town, round-ups of the horses and 
cattle, etc. After he had gathered all of the horses in the corral he 
called all of the Mexican citizens together and made them a little 
talk and told them he was now representing the Government and he 
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was going to be a general of the State and he wanted to show his 
sympathy and friendship toward them, and he would make them all 
a present of a good horse or team. The round-up was practically 
over and to go down to the corrals and pick them out a horse and 
what was left he would carry on, which he did, and probably three- 
fourths of the Mexican citizens went down to the corral and took 
them a horse or two; the rest of the horses were rounded up and sent 
down by his men in Sonora and turned over to a man by the name 
of Francisco Portillo, a rancher in the State of Sonora, known as 
Rio Chico, and he continued to round up the cattle, holding both Mr. 
Williams and myself prisoners, and during that time I sent a messen- 
ger over to Cumbre and Madera, where there were some federal 
troops, telling them what was going on and what the condition was, 
and asking them for some assistance, and they returned word by my 
messenger, who was Mr. Jess Williams, saying that Antonio Gomez 
was a representative of the Government, so if he needed any property 
and was forced to use it on his march it would be paid for by the 
Government and they could not do anything further about it. He 
went on then about 10 miles across from town where Mr. Williams 
and myself had our cattle in a little bunch there, and gathered them 
up. rounded them all up and took 130 head. and broke into my 
blacksmith shop and took all of my branding irons, and took every 
cow and calf that belonged to every widow, woman, and child, and 
person in the country; he did not leave anything—just rounded them 
all up. and also took them down to Refugio Portillo and turned 
them over. l 

Senator Smiru. That was the last you heard of the stock? 

Capt. VEATER. No. | 

Senator Smiru. What became of them? 

Capt. VEATER. I made application through Gen. Calles in Sonora 
through Jess Williams, who is now in Douglas, bookkeeper of the 
Sonora Mercantile Co., who had some stock in the bunch. I had 
taken it up with officials of the State of Chihuahua to see if the 
stock could not be reclaimed and they told me they were in the 
State of Sonora and absolutely in the hands of the Sonora officials 
and I asked Mr. Williams to look into this again over there and to 
get an order, after which he took it up with Gen. Calles and one 
or two other officials of the State of Sonora, who kept promising him 
from time to time that they would do something about it. I sent 
a Mexican down to see Nemesio Miramontes, who lives now at 
Madera, and he reported to me that the day before he got in there, 
the State officials at Supre, in the State of Sonora, had come there 
and rounded up everything that was on the Portillo Ranch, all the 
American stuff, and taken it over to the town of Supre. I notified 
Mr. Williams again that the stuff at Supre, in the hanas of those 
cfficials, and from time to time he has been working on it until his 
information showed me that it had all been disposed of, used up 
in one way or another at Supre and nothing was left. 

Senator Smiti. Was any pay ever tendered for any of this stock? 

Capt. VEATER. I have never received a cent from the Mexican 
Government for anything taken from me in any way, shape, or 
form. | 
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Senator SmirH. What, if anything, had you done; I mean, what. 
if anything, had you done, or your colony, that would cause the ar- 
tagonism against you that would appear from the way this prop- 
aa was treated ? 

sapt. VEATER. That is a question I can not answer. The peopl 
were never arrested, or charged or found guilty of any offense. 

Senator Smiru. Did you ever know of any of them committing 
any Offense against the Government? 

_Capt. Veater. The records show they were clean, law-abiding 
citizens; they were never arraigned for any violation of Mexican 
laws for the duration I was in that colony—12 years—there never 
was but one citizen arrested and charged with violation of the lav. 

Senator SMITH. A good many of those people down there were 
Mormons, were they not? . 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir; probably 90 per cent of the people there 
were Mormon. 

Senator SMITH. You are not of that faith? 

Capt. VeaTter. No, sir; I am not a Mormon; I lived among Mor- 
mon people and came out of the State of Utah with them, but I do 
not practice their religion at all. 

Senator Smirn. Do you know a man by the name of Johnnie 
Brooks? 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir. | 

Senator SmirH. What became of him? 

Capt. VEATER. Johnnie Brooks came to Colonia Chuichupa along 
in the spring of 1913, in April, to receive a bunch of beef cattle: 
he was at that time running a little butcher shop at Madera: he 
came over and negotiated with myself and Mr. Williams and a man 
named Farnsworth for a bunch of beef cattle. Mr. Williams and 
his brother-in-law, by the name of Burges, and another man br the 
name of Wells and one or two Mexican cow punchers arrived in 
Chuichupa and asked us if the cattle were together, and we told 
him we dare not put the cattle together right in the corral. that 
we would have to deliver them right outside of the little town. there 
were only five or six Americans there; he said “AN right.” he 
would stop the next evening and receive the cattle and pay for 
them. <At that time there was a man there, with 10 or 15 soldiers. 
by the name of Francisco Portillo; he claimed he was there repre- 
senting the Government, and had been there in town for probably 
six or eight months with a little bunch of men. Soon after Mr. 
Brooks arrived, about 4 o’clock in the afternoon—5 o’clock in the 
afternoon Francisco Portillo sent one of his men up to ask him 
who he was and what. he was doing; he sent word back by one of his 
soldiers by the name of Nicolas, telling him that he had come 
over there to receive a little bunch of beef stock; he was not looking 
for trouble and did not want any trouble; he could come up ard 
talk to him: he had not come to violate the law in any way: if he 
wanted to see him come up and call on him. In about 30 minutes 
Francisco Portillo rode up to the gate with 10 or 15 soldiers and tied 
their horses at the front gate, and came into a little frame house 
where there were five or six Americans, maybe eight, of Brook~ 
men: he asked Mr. Brooks who he was: Mr. Brooks told him who 
he was and what his business was in commmg up there. 
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For a time, temporarily he stood directly on the floor, he made 
the remark to Mr. Brooks; he says: “ Don’t you know I am in charge 
of this district, and it is a violation of our regulations for you to 
come over here with a bunch of men armed?” Mr. Brooks says: 
** Don’t you know these mountains are full of renegades and bandits, 
and people who have come over here to get any cattle, passin 
through here, have in some cases had their horses taken away, anc 
saddles, and robbed, and in some cases been killed; that is the repu- 
tation the country has around here; for that reason I brought a few 
of my own men working for me, and my arms to protect my life 
and what little I had with me.” Capt. Portillo says: “ You mean to 
tell me you came over here to pay for those cattle, and have money 
with you,” and Mr. Brooks says: “I always have a little money to 
pay my bills.” He says: “I want your arms and ammunition.” Mr. 

rooks says: “I have never given up my arms and ammunition to 
anybody.” From then on the conversation went on a little bit quiet. 
Capt. Portillo asked Johnnie Brooks when he came over from 
Madera, he asked him what the condition of the revolution was, and 
what the condition was until it led up to the execution of Madero, 
and what the sentiment of the people was at that time. 

Capt. Portillo had taken a seat right in the middle of the house; 
his men were standing behind him, and right in the middle of the 
conversation he broke him off, and Capt. Portillo got his rifle and 
cocked it, and says: “ I have come for your guns and ammunition, 
and I am going to have them.” Brooks had just passed a box of 
cigars around the house, and some of the men lighted them. When 
Capt. Portillo made his talk Brooks raised up and the two men shot 
about the same time. The shot out of Brooks’s gun hit the sight on 
the rifle of Portillo and knocked the sight out of it, and it dropped to 
the floor.’ Capt. Portillo pulled his gun and shot Brooks right in 
the neck, the bullet coming out right between the shoulders. About 
the same time some of the boys, either Brooks or some of the Ameri- 
can boys there, shot Portillo right in the stomach. It was a small 
house about 16 by 16, and the smoke became so thick in there you 
could not tell who was who. They ran out of the house, and Brooks 
fell over on the floor, and died; died the next morning about sunrise, 
and Portillo died just outside of the door. We taken Mr. Brooks 
the next morning, taken him over to Madera, and turned him over 
to his wife. I think his wife is in the city now; she was some time 
ago. He was buried at Madera. I knew him for years. Then we 
were frequently called on and had to keep out of the way. They 
figured the captain was killed, so we had no right to take any part 
in the shooting; self-defense we called it. 

Senator Smiru. Do you know anything about the execution of one 
Ben Griffith ? 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir; about two or three months later, maybe, 
Ben Griffith was a stranger at the time to me, but he came over to 
Colonia Chuichupa from Madera with a man named Smith, and 
came to the same house where Brooks was killed, and said he thought 
the Madero revolution was going to quiet down, and the mills had 
closed at Madera, he thought he would come over and take some of 
that vacant ground around there the Americans would let him have 
and plant a few beans and do a little farming, while the mills were 
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commencing operation. We explained to him the country was full 
of bandits. and it was dangerous to farm there. He did not seem to 
think so. He had only been there three or four days when a bunch 
of men came in from Colonia Garcia, commanded by a man named 
Manuel Gutierrez. He rode up to the house and arrested Griffith 
and this man Smith and tried to get them to tell them where myself 
and Mr. Williams, and some of the rest were, and Mr. Griffith er. 
plained he knew us and knew we were out in the hills some place. 
but did not know where. They kept him arrested overnight, and 
the next morning he told them he was a stranger in the countrr. 
They then took him right in the same house and shot him because he 
would not tell. As a matter of fact we did not tell him where we 
were going because he was more or less a stranger in the country. 
and he did not know where he was. 

Senator SaurH. What mutilation of the body occurred ? 

Capt. Vreater. After the body was shot the Mexicans that were 
there in town, the Mexican ranchers and citizens, dug a little hole 
there for to bury the body. After the body was put in the hole the 
face was turned up, and Mr. Griffith had one gold tooth. One of the 
men took a sword and knocked the gold tooth out of his mouth, 
picked it up and put it in his pocket, and let the body rest. and some 
of the others asked as to why it was done. Finally it came to an 
argument there, and they said he had better put it back in the grave. 
and he threw the tooth in the grave, and the body still remains there 
with one tooth knocked out. 

Senator Smiru. Did you ever get -any cattle ont of there at all? 

Capt. Vreatrer. I got a few cattle out of there. The remnants 
around the house; I think it amounted to something like 60 head. 
I finally got them over to a little station on the Hearst ranch, and 
shipped them out through the port of El Paso. J have a record of 
the number I shipped out, something lke 60 head. 

Senator Smrru. When vou got them here what duty, if any. was 
charged on getting them out? 

Capt. Vearer. Well, I went to make arrangements, and saw sev- 
eral of the customs officials at the port of El Paso here, and port of 
Cindad Juarez to get them, I first explained to them my condition, 
I was broke, and lost nearly everything I had, and could not any 
longer remain there and take care of the remnants, and asked per- 
mission of them to let me bring the cattle out, and showed them my 
receipt for a good many cattle and property they had got off of me. 
and I asked them if they could not apply the account on the duty 
of the cattle, they were owing me several thousand dollars at the 
time. I did not have the money, and they told me no, they could 
not, that was another account under consideration and they could 
not do anything about it. I taken it up with them several different 
times and explained to them I absolutely did not have the money 
to pay the duty and would like to get out with the remainder of the 
stuff, they even charged me $10 on each of the calves 4 or 5 months 
old. and $20 on the cows. I borrowed the money from the American 
Trust & Savings Bank to pay the duty on them and shipped out the 
remnants I had left. 

Senator Smrru. Do you remember an old man by the name of 
Stevens? 

Capt. Vreater. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Surra. What became of him? 

Capt. Vearer. Stevens was a rancher just out of the suburbs of 
Colonia Pacheco, and when the American colonist left there he 
stated he had made his home there, and all he had was there, and 
he thought he would remain, and himself and a small boy and two 
daughters, I think his wife was dead. He was a widower and re- 
mained there some month or six weeks. 

Senator Smiru. Where was this? 

Capt. VeaTer. This was a little ranch right close to Colonia 
Pacheco. 

Senator Samirx. All right. | 

` Capt. VEATER. Some bandits of some sort came to his ranch and 
his girls were out in the yard Pa some blackberries, one of the 
little girls upstairs saw some Mexican in the shade between the girls 
and the house, and she went and told her father off in another di- ` 
rection; he went to see about what the Mexican was doing and be- 
came involved in trouble with the Mexican, he got killed there, they 
stabbed him and cut him all to pieces. 

Senator Smitu. In Colonia Juarez did vou know a man down 
there by the name of George Redd? 

Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Smiru. Please give what you know of his history there? 

Capt. VEATER. George Redd was a citizen of the colony of Colonia 
Juarez. One evening he heard a fuss out at his corral, and some 
Mexicans were out there and he sent out to see what they were doing, 
and they were in his corral taking some of his horses, he got in a 
discussion with them and they shot him. shot him in the leg, and a 
couple of days afterwards he died. His wife is now in Colonia 
Juarez. 

Senator SmrrH. Do you know a man by the name of Cain? 

Capt. Veater. Mr. Cain, bookkeeper for the Lavaca—I knew a 
man by the name of Cain, bookkeeper at the Lavaca ranch; he was 
arrested and carried off there by a bunch of revolutionists and never ` 
has been found since, so far as I know. The report is from some 
people in the gang he was executed, but as far as I know his body 
has never been recovered: he has never been heard of since. however. 

Senator Surrn. How about a man by the name of Rov Cramer? 

Capt. Veater. Mr. Cramer was the son of John Cramer, who lived 
at Guerrero, about 3 miles below the town: he was a rancher there 
and farmer. I did not see what happened. but T met his father and 
two sons a couple of weeks afterwards and understood they had had 
some trouble: the father and son told me one of the sons was killed. 
and they went ont in the hills and kept ont of the wav. and thev 
surprised them one night and commenced shooting at them when 
they were around a camp fire, and one son was killed, and one son got 
away. They live in Isleta now. 

Senator Smitu. Do you know anything of what became of Hays 
and John Henry ? 

Capt. Veater. All I know there was an American and negro by 
that name killed in Madera. As to who killed them, or under what 
circumstances. I do not. know, but I know they were killed there: 
many different people told me they were killed in Madera; I was 
not personally acquainted with them. 
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Senator SMITH. You have no personal knowledge of the circum- 
stances ? 

Capt. Veater. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. You frequently speak of bandits and revolution- 
ists, and all this. During all this trouble what was the recognized 
government of Mexico over these districts of which you have been 
speaking? 

Capt. Vearer. What was the condition of them? 

Senator SmrrH. No; what was the recognized government at that 
time you speak of, bandits and revolutionists, etc., I am trying to 

et at 
j Capt. Vearer. We have always been of the opinion that the govern- 
ment was the man who was in charge of the presidential chair in the 
city of Mexico. Many times we have been governed by troops and 
brigades that seemed to be in revolution against him, and by force 
of arms compelled us people who had property in the country to be 
governed and controlled and pay our taxes, and do our brsiness with 
whoever was in charge of the president’s office in the district where 
we were, so we recognized him as in power. 

Senator Smıru. What efforts did you make with whoever was in 
power to protect yourself against such occurrences of which you 
speak? 

i Capt. Vrater. Made efforts through Huerta all the time he was in 
power, and Madero, first Madero, and then Huerta, and then Car- 
ranza. 

Senator Smırn. What aid, if any, did you get in your effort to 
save your property from the recognized government at the time ? 

Capt. VEATER. Absolutely none, the last notification that I had 
of my property before it was burned up and destroyed, I received 
a telegram from Pedro Miramontes. who was in charge of my build- 
ings and my farm. I had nothing left but an old rattletrap wagon 
and buildings and farm. I now have the telegram, I received it 
from him; they notified him from the president's office at Madera 
he would have to vacate that property. He wired me at the time 
I was in El Paso asking for orders what he should do. I have the 
original telegram and I immediately wrote him a letter and sent 
him a messenger to gather up what few traps he had in the way of 
blacksmith equipment, and a few mill things that were not carried 
off, what he could get together, and get some little furniture that 
had not been destroyed, and ship it to Colonia Dublan and store 
it in the storehouse of Farnsworth & Rumney, which was a large 
mercantile house. He shipped two carloads of stuff over. I sent 
a man down to receive it and store it by the name of Vance. He 
shipped two carloads of stuff which was the remainder of what 
little stuff was left. I told him anything that belonged to the Colo- 
nist people that was of any value to pick it up and ship it to 
Colonia Dublan and store it, and I arranged with the Northwestern 
Railroad for two cars to be spotted at Cumbre, which is about 12 or 
15 miles from the ranch. Those cars were loaded and sent to 
Colonia Dublan and stored in the warehouse of Farnsworth & 
Rumney. Soon after it was broke into by the revolutionists and 
carried off. Nothing left, absolutely they made a wreck of it. mashed 
the door n—Villa’s outfit was in Se aie the door in. they 
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broke everything that was in there and there was nothing left but 
just broken boxes. 

Senator Smitu. Now you say the revolutionists broke into that? 

Capt. VeaTer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. And it was in the district that Carranza was sup- 
Posed to have jurisdiction over? 

Capt. VeaTer. Yes; he was supposed to have jurisdiction over, 
and I left it there thinking I would get protection. 

Senator SmirH. What protection was offered you there? 

Capt. VEATER. Absolutely none. 

Senator SsirH. How far from there was any Carranza troops 
that you know of? 

Capt. Veatrr. Well, Carranza had some troops that had tempo- 
rarily been occupying Colonia Garcia, but when the Villistas came 
there they left. 

Senator SmirH. Did you know Abelino Rascon? 

Capt. Veater. Abelino Rascon was a Mexican who was in my 
employ for nine years. I used him as foreman on my ranch and 
I sent for him to come out to El Paso to see me to get a little money 
that I was owing the natives down there that had been doing some 
farming. I was trying to keep up operation, making an effort to 
keep me a little feed on hand, and keep my equipment there and 
make enough to return to it and have some little something. He 
-was using two or three men who ran short of funds. provisions, and 
clothing. He wired me what his condition was; I told him that 
under the conditions I did not feel like going down there, I felt it 
was safer for him to come out, being a Mexican citizen instead of me 
going down, if he felt so disposed, did not feel like he was taking 
too much risk to come out to El Paso and I would furnish him 
what money and provisions he needed to pay off his account. so he 
did. He came to El Paso and in all he drew about $1,500, $700 in 
money and about that much in merchandise, and he went back over 
the Mexican Northwestern, and arrived at the Cumbre Tunnel, and 
the passenger train when in the Cumbre Tunnel, a large number of 
ee were on it, and all of them died there in the wreck in the 
tunne 

I was notified by Rascon’s ance who is Pedro Miramontes, that 
Rascon had went into the tunnel, that the tunnel was on fire, and 
the train could not be found, and saying that he was one of the 
passengers on the train, and the Northwestern people sent a train 
over the road with a fire squad from Bisbee, Ariz., with fire equip- 
ment, feeling that they might be able to rescue some of the people. 
I went in with the party, but when we got there the tunnel was full 
of smoke and rocks caving in, and timbers, and smoke coming out 
at both ends so you could not get within 150 yards, because the gas 
and smoke was so bad, and rocks falling, and we were handicapped 
and could not do anything whatever. 

Senator Smrrn. This ‘man, you say, was lost in that wreck? 

Capt. Veater. Yes, sir; his body was taken out some two months 
afterwards. 

Senator SmitH. Do you remember of seeing Col. Del Arce and 
Maj. Tagle? 

136920—20— pr 10—2 
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Capt. VEATER. Yes, sir; Col. Del Arce was the colonel in charge 
of the military at Ciudad Juarez. 

Senator Smrru. In charge of what military ? 

Capt. Veater. The Carranza Government. Maj. Tagle was a 
major and chief of staff at the time in Ciudad Juarez, and they had 
been during the past 18 months, say up to about six months ago. 
I think Del Arce is still in charge, and a colonel or general in the 
northern division, and Maj. Tagle is here in E] Paso. I understand 
he has resigned. I personally knew them both when they were 
operating and in charge of Ciudad Juarez. 

Senator Smiru. Do you know what was done in regard to Nor- 
wood Hall’s cattle? 

Capt. Vreater. Norwood Hall notified me one evening that his 
ranch had been raided on the border up this side of Canutillo by 
some renegades in some form; he sent out a bunch of men. In all 
they had taken some 40 head of cattle and had crossed the border 
into the State of Chihuahua out there about 8 miles, and his men 
had trailed the cattle up to the line and ascertained beyond a doubt 
they had went on into Chihuahua, and he did not feel like going 
over the line, and he asked me if I could not make some effort to do 
something to get the cattle. It was then late in the evening; I told 
him it would be impossible to get any assistance that evening; I would 
take it up the first thing next morning and see what could be done. 
The next morning I went over to Ciudad Juarez and took the 
matter up with Maj. Tagle and Col. Del Arce and explained to them 
the cattle had crossed the line, being driven by a bunch of bandits, 
and told them I was prepared to trail the cattle if they would 
give me a little squad of men that would actually go; I was pre- 
pared to go after the cattle and all I wanted was a little squad of 
men te go with me. They told me it would be impossible to furnish 
me any men before 1 o’clock. I reminded them of the fact that the 
time from 10 to 1 o’clock was quite a bit of time to elapse on a trail 
of a bunch of cattle, but if that was the best they could do I would 
report at 1 o’clock and be prepared to take up the trail. 

I reported at 1 o’clock, and I constantly kept after them to furnish 
me those men and equip them to make a run of 100 or 150 miles at 
least; about 4 o’clock they told me the men were ready; they turned 
me over nine men in charge of a young fellow by the name of 
Ramon Valdez, who was then kind of head of the rurales over 
there—that is the mounted force—and of those nine men there was 
one man grown and the other seven were boys from the age of 12 
years old to 16 or 18. Their mounts were little, old ponies: some of 
them had colts and little, old, poor mules. The man in charge of 
the party did not even have a rifle; he had a little, old, two-bit six 
shooter, When we got ready to go I asked them where their pro- 
visions were and what arrangements they were making for a day 
or two trip. They said they were accustomed to going out into the 
hills just like they were; and I says then: “ Are you equipped for 
this hike?” and he says, “ Yes; we don’t need anything where we 
are going for three or four days.” He says: “We are good for 
three or four days; we live off the resources of the country.” I 
said all right. We went immediately where Mr. Hall told me these 
cattle had crossed the Jine and picked up this trail; it was verv 
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sandy there and distinct and plain. We followed these across to 
Flores Springs and were riding very fast; and it was just beginnin 
to get dusk, and all the provisions they had was mescal; they h 
«lrank that up and were shooting at every grasshopper and rabbit 
that jumped out; it sounded like an army or something. I got a 
Tittle out of patience firing so many shots, and when the trail was 
fresh I was not prepared to give any orders, and when we got to 
Flores Springs it had just got dark; and they watered their horses 
there and then wanted to return to Ciudad Juarez. 

I tried to persuade them to stay there that night and pick up 
the trail the next morning. They said they would have to return 
and tell the major and colonel that the cattle was there all right. 
I said that it is consistent that we go on and get the men and cat- 
tle: that is what we went out for. They said they would have to 
return, and did return, and got back to Juarez about 2 o’clock. 
I went over the next morning and asked them if anything could 
be done. He told me about 2 o’clock two ranchers had come in 
from Mexico and told him the cattle were out there. and he had | 
sent a bunch of men to get them and they were now getting them; 
along about 5 o’clock he notified me he had 19 head of those cattle. 
I had previously told him that Mr. Hall had offered $10 reward a 
head for them. He notified me he had 20 head, and I notified Mr. 
Hall and he gave me a check to pay the reward, and I asked Mr. 
Valdez for a receipt when he turned the cattle over the line. He 
gave a receipt and turned over 19 head, and I asked him where the 
rest of the cattle were and what became of the men. He stated that 
he did not know, but that is the end of trailing up those bandits so 
far as I know. 

Senator SmirH. How long since you were down in that country 
where these colonies were located ? 

Capt. Veater. I have not been there since the expedition of Gen. 
Pershing; I visited the country on two or three occasions during 
the time he was there. | | 

Senator SmirH. The last time you saw it it was ruined, I believe 
you stated, as far as homes, farms, and stock, etc.. are concerned ? 
© Capt. Vrater. Yes, sir; the town of Colonia Pacheco is burned. 
I have a picture of my home; all other places there look like it. ANH 
I have is a picture; I have it in my grip; I would not mind showin 
it to you, of my home; all the other places look like it. All o 
Colonia Dublan was also burned, all but just a few scattered places 
that did not happen to burn. 

Senator Smitu. What was the object of burning the houses? 

Capt. VEATER. I can not say; my house and all of those houses 
were burned about three days after Gen. Pershing’s expedition 
passed through that colony. 

Senator SmirH. What did that house cost you? , | 

Capt. VeaTer. That house cost me about $5.000, the house and 
outbuildings. o 

Senator Smitu. They were all destroyed? 

Capt. VŁATER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. And they were utterly destroyed by fire? . 

Capt. Veater. Utterly destroyed by fire. — | | 

Senator Smitu. I believe that is all, unless there is something 
that you wish to say! 
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Capt. Vearer. I wish to explain one other thing that happened 
directly with a Carranza general, whose name is Manuel Gutierrez: 
he is now I understand still an official with the Carranza Govern- 
ment, and during the time I had my cattle in transit from up in 
the mountains; I held them for some time at Ciudad Juarez, trving 
to get them closer to protection; I only had a few of them left: 
I had a man in charge of the cattle who is now and worked for me 
about a year by the name of Gomez. Manuel Gutierrez went u 
there and rounded up those cattle and killed 11 of the best milk 
cows I had. After i made several efforts I got his receipt for 
them, trying to get some remuneration. inasmuch as the Carranza 
officers and a man in charge of the district gave his receipt in the 
name of the Carranza Government, absolutely, and can not get any 
returns from it, and there was no Justification of his killing the 
cows in the beginning. There were a good many young steers in 
the bunch, the boys tried to induce him to take the steers and not 
kill the Durham cows. He said the cows were fat; he said he 
wanted to kill the cows. There was no necessity for killing the 
cows whatever; no necessity whatever, just pure meanness in him 
The cows would cost me now $200 apiece. Suat as well kill a #25 
yearling or calf as to kill those valuable cows. 

Senator Smiru. That was done by a Carranza official? 

' Capt. Veater. That was done by Manuel Gutierrez in charge of 
Ciudad Juarez and is still a Carranza officer. 

Senator SMITH. Did you ever have an opportunity to protest to 
any of the officials of the Carranza Government about it? 

Capt. VEATER. I did, I took it up with Mr. Gonzales in charge of 
the customs men, and Col. Del Arce and asked them to assist me 
in getting remuneration for them or making some remuneration. 
and they absolutely done nothing about it. They just put me of, 
you can not go to the bottom of anything, you make requests and 
that is the last you ever hear of it. 

Senator Smiru. Is there any signs of peace and order over there 
so you would feel justified in going back and reoccupying your 
property if you could? 

Capt. VEATER. No, sir; for this reason, even if the people in 
charge of the Mexican Government were in good faith, even if their 
intentions were good, the Mexican people in the state of revolu- 
tion and every man practically connected with the Government 
troops or the bandits have been more or less engaged in looting, 
stealing and robbing, and they are unable and ungalified and un- 
prepared, and it will be impossible for them to produce an organiza- 
tion to govern the conditions, even if they wanted to. Their equip- 
ment is of slow movement, you take conditions, even if they had 
the best desire they are unable to cooperate with their own soldiers. 

Senator Smiru. I believe that is all, and we are much obliged. 

(The committee then, at 12 o’clock, adjourned to meet at 2.30 
o’clock p. m.) 


TESTIMONY OF MR. W. A. SCHULTZ. 


(The witness, being first duly sworn, testified as follows:) 
Senator SmrrH. Where do you live? 

Mr. ScuuLrz. I live at 607 North Estrella Street, El Paso. Tex. 
Senator SMITH. Are you a citizen of the United States? 
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Mr. Scuuttz. Yes, sir. | 

Senator SMITH. I believe you lost one of your sons in the service? 

Mr. ScunvuLrtz. Yes, sir; I had four sons in the United States serv- 
ice, three that went across on the other side, they were on the battle 
front the morning of the armistice. 

Senator SmiruH. When did you first go to Mexico, if you have 
ever been there? 

Mr. Sciruttz. I went to Mexico in 1907, in September, 1907. 

Senator SMITH. Had you had any connection with the Comanche 
Land Co.? 

Mr. ScuuLrTz. Yes, sir; I organized that company. I went down— 
in Mexico I had a friend that owns the Blalock Colony in the State 
of Tamaulipas, and also in the San Dieguito Colony in the State 
of San Luis Potosi, and I was in the country from September until 
Christmas, and during the time I found a piece of land that could 
be purchased in the Blalock Colony; in fact it adjoined the Blalock 
Colony land. and it was between the railroad and the Blalock 
Colony, and I came back and interested some of my friends in it 
and we went to Mexico in January, 1908, and we organized a com- 
pany, incorporated under the laws of Mexico, and bought this tract 
of land. 

Senator SmitH. From whom? 

Mr. Scucturz. From one Don Mariano Guerra, and the land title 
was one of the oldest in that country. | 
- Senator SmitH. That is what I am asking about. 

Mr. Scuuttz. The land had been patented to one of the Castillos, 
one of the ancestors of this man, in 1639, and my company got all 
of those original papers and the land was in the Guerra family 
until we bought out this one. Originally the grant consisted of 
150,000 acres, but we bought about 11.000, a little better than 11,000, 
and on the property was a canal that had been constructed that 
would irrigate approximately 2.000 acres. This had been built 
before we bought the property, but it was sadly in need of repairs, 
and we improved the canal and went to clearing up the land that 
was under the canal subject to irrigation. 

Approximately 2,000 acres under the canal. and we moved our 
families there in 1908, and we were there until just after the cap- 
ture of Vera Cruz by American forces. When we went there we 
were permitted to take free all household goods and farming tools 
and farm animals. our cows, hogs, chickens, mules, and so on, and 
wagons, with duty free. and We were shown every courtesy and 
kindness and protection for the first two vears that we were there. 

Senator SMITH. You mean those courtesies were extended to you 
by the Mexican Government when you went down there? 

Mr. Scurt. Yes, sir; and by the Mexican authorities of the 
country down there. 

sities SMITH. Well, how long did you rest there in security and 

reace 

i Mr. ScuuLrtz. Well, after—during the revolution—the Madero 
revolution, there were a number of both Federal and revolutionary 
soldiers that passed through our place. Our property was located 
right at the cross of two main public roads; one called the Mata- 
moros and Tula road that went on west from the Blalock Colony, 
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and the other was the Monterrey and Vera Cruz road that crossed 
there, and there was an immense amount of travel even in peace- 
able times. Now, both Federal and revolutionary soldiers travet 
that road, and during that time the Federal soldiers that passed 
there I am sure that we fed of them 500, and they paid us for 
everything that they got and treated us kindly and courteously. 
and the revolutionary soldiers were kind to us in those times; more 
than that, they would take most anything they would take a notion 
to take. and against our protest frequently, but would pay us for 
the things. 

Senator Smiru. That was during the Madero revolution? 

Mr. Scuuttz. That was during the Madero revolution; yes, sir. 
Then later after Huerta—after Madero was asSassinated and Huerta 
seized the reins of government, his soldiers also frequently passed 
through that way and they treated us with the same kindness and 
courtesy that we were being treated with by the former Diacista 
soldiers, but the Carranza soldiers, the first ones that began to come 
our way demanded our horses and our guns and anything they 
took a notion to, and during those times, I can not begin to tell 

ou how many soldiers we fed, but, making a rough estimate of 
it, at least 1,500. The Carrancista soldiers during his revolution 
against Huerta, they would frequently come up, 150 or 200 of them 
at a time, and ride into our yard and feed their horses in the yard, 
and we would demand pay for what they used, and sometimes ther 
would pay us about half of what it was worth and tell us that thev 
were due the rest of it for the protection they were giving: they 
were due something for what they were doing for us. Well, during 
those times they killed our cows and took 3 or 4 head of horses 
from me, and from the colony I suppose some 15 or 20 head of 
horses, killed our hogs in the pen and caught the chickens in the 
yard and killed them and ate them. 

Senator SmirH. How many were in your colony down there, Mr. . 
Schultz ? 

Mr. Scuvrrz. About 90 at most. 

Senator Smitu. That 90 was on the_11,000 acres you spoke of? 

Mr. Scuturz. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. When did you finally leave there? 

Mr. Scuuurz. We left there just after the capture of Vera Cruz. 
T have not got the date in mind. 

Senator SmirH. Was that at the time our Government warned the 
Americans? 

Mr. Scuvitz. They had been warning us before that repeatedly. 
and quite a number of Americans had come out before we did. 

Senator SmĪmırH. But the final exodus? 

Mr. Sanverz. That was the time when practically all left the 
country. 

Senator Siri. How came they to leave, on the advice of our 
Government ? 

Mr. Scuvuirz. In addition to that, they felt that their lives were 
unsafe in the country. 

Senator Swirn. Why? 

Mr. Scuvirz, Well. they were coming into the homes there. 
Those revolutionists were taking anything out of the houses. and 
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one neighbor, a lady just across the street from us, was assaulted by a 
Mexican soldier—Mrs. W. T. Worley, she is now at McAllen, Tex.— 
and another soldier there interceded for her, and she got loose and 
fled over to our house. And then Mr. Pettus’s house was invaded, 
and that was an every-day occurrence in the country. 

Senator Smiru. That is. what I mean. 

Mr. Scuutrz. And they would ride in my house; my house was 
adobe, built like many Mexican houses are in Mexico—around a 
court—and I ran a hotel there on the road, hundreds of Americans 
passing there going west and the better class of Mexicans frequently 
stopped with me and these soldiers thought it was a public place, I 
suppose, and just drove in there when they came. Another inci- 
dent that occurred during this time just a while before we came out: 
There were about 90 Carrancista soldiers that came into our little 
village, and two of them rode down to my place and rode in and 
told me that the captain had sent them down there for corn and one 
of my sons and myself took hold of a sack of corn—a fanega we call 
it there, by which we measure and sell corn—and put it up on the 
saddle in front of him and the other one told us he wanted a sack 
of corn also. Well, we put him up a sack. He was drunk, or ap- 
peared to be. He started riding out and got to the gate and turned 
around and pulled his Winchester rifle out of the soil bard and threw 
i€ down on me and says “ Diga Viva Carranza y Vasquez Gomez,” 
meaning to holler “ Hurrah for Carranza and Vasquez Gomez,” and 
of course I did so, and when I did so, he said “ Esta bueno,” all right 
and turned and rode out. 

Senator Smiru. When they came to vour place would they require ` 
any cooking of your wife or you? 

Mr. Scuuttz. What? 

Senator Smiru. When they would come to your place would they 
require you or your wife to do the cooking for them at any time? 

Mr. Scuuurz. Yes sir; and my wife—the officers would eat at my 
table and during that time we fed quite a number of them that were 
notable or became such during the revolution. Obregon was one of 
them and a man named Luis Cabrera and Manuel Pelaez, he is now 
a bandit in that country, has been to our place, and a fellow by name 
of Guerra, I have forgotten his first name, and Mondragon. 

Senator Smirnu. Were they all supposed to be with the Carranza 
government at that time? 

Mr. Scnuttz. Yes, sir; all of those men were supposed to be back 
of Carranza at that time. 

Senator SmitH. Do you know of a man by the name of Dawson 
that was robbed there? 

Mr. Scuctrtz. No, sir; I don’t know anything about him. 

Senator Smiru. I was referring to a man that was robbed and 
killed down there. 

Mr. ScuuttTz. Yes, sir; that occurred later than this. What I now 
tell all occurred before I brought my family out of the country. 
Then in 1916, on January 2, I returned to Mexico to look after my 
interests down there and during the time I was down there the Per- 
shing expedition went into Mexico. Well, it was during that time 
this killing occurred. That was down at Columbus in the State of 
Tamaulipas. A man by the name of Sawyer, who had been a bache- 
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lor in that country, living a hermit’s life, had accumulated some 
property and had come back to Oklahoma, I think, and had married 
and went back to Mexico there, and he was one that did not come 
out during the time we all came out. He remained down there. He 
had accumulated some property and had some Mexican laborers that 
worked for him and they found out he had money, and one Sunday 
morning they came to his house and demanded his money—<o his 
wife tells me now--this is not of my personal knowledge ; T saw his 
corpse later. Well he refused to give up the money and they shot 
him. They shot him in the stomach and she went to crying and 
begging that he give them the money that he had and he took the 
men out to a little outhouse and showed them where it was buried, 
and dug up a can, a 5-gallon oil can he had it in. He had about— 
if I remember correctly—$600 in American money and some- 
thing like $1,500 or $1.800 in Carrancista currency, which was prac- 
tically 1 ‘alueless at that time, so they took this money and he started 
back to his house and fell between this house and the main hous. 
and his wife—they had threatened to kill her also—fled over to 
a neighbor by the name of Jeffreys, who lived about 200 yards awar. 
and when she got over there Jeffreys was out of the house, looking 
after something i in the field, andthe children sent for him and he 
and his son took their guns and went over. 

When he got over there these men were gone and Sawyer was dead 
in the vard. They had also threatened, so Mrs. Sawyer said. to ki}! 
all of the Americans in the country, and the women, if I remember 
right, there were only two Americans—three American women living 
in that section at that time—and she went into Tampico. I gt 
there on Wedneseday—this was Sunday morning—and the Mexican 
authorities would not permit the Americans to bury his dead body. 

Senator Smita. What reason did they assign, if any ? 

Mr. Scnuntz. They said they had to have an inquest, and so on. 

Senator Suiri. Was anybody ever punished for this killing. thit 
you know of? 

Mr. Scuutrz. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. No one arrested for the killing? 

Mr. Scntunitz. No, sir. Now. on Wednesday, the dav we burial 
this man, I was shown some Mexicans trading at a Mexican store 
whom Mr. Jeffreys assured me were the very men that had killed 
this man, and I went into Tampico and went to see Gen. Nafarrate 
and told him about what had occurred, and told him if he would 
furnish three or four men to go with us, with three or four of us 
American men, that we would take these outlaws in. He said, “We 
don’t need your help.” He sald, “ We are going to clean out on you 
damn Americans any way ” - those were his words. 

Senator Sati. Who was he supposed to represent, the Carran- 
cista government? 

Mr. Scucrtz. Yes. sir; the Carrancista government. He was 
supposed to be the militarv governor of the State of Tamaulipas at 
that time, and his office was in a coach at Tampico, a railroad coach. 

Senator SMITH. Instead of attempting then to arrest the murder- 
ers or aid you in trying to apprehend them, he made the respons 
that vou have just stated ? 

Mr. Scuurrz. Yes, sir. 
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Senator SmirH. Did you ever receive any personal indignities at 
the hands of the Carrancista soldiers? 

Mr. Scnutrz. Yes, sir: in the town of Xicotencatl, 12 miles east 
of me, between where I live and our railroad station; during this 
time I was going up to the Blalock Colony to assist some women 
and children out of the country. Conditions were then such that 
they looked like we would all be slaughtered, and Mexicans were 
just helping themselves to American property everywhere, and we 
were suffering, the people were, from indignities, and I was working 
to help get them out while I was in Xicotencatl, and passed by the 

jail—well, in Mexico they usually have soldiers’ quarters with every 
el There was a bunch right alongside of the jail. Well, I sup- 
pose there were 25 or 30 Carrancista soldiers, or supposed to be, 
sitting on this bench. As I was walking by they began cursing the 
gringoces. When I got up right even with the first one they all 
arose and the first one spit on me, and the next one, and I passed 
right down the line, and, of course, I took it as a matter of course, 
and I spoke to them in as polite a manner as I knew how, and if 
there was one in the bunch that did not spit on me I did not see 
him. As I passed on a few steps small stones began to fall around 
me about the size of my thumb, and when I got further from the 
jail larger ones came, and when I got off about 40 yards they got as 
large as my fist and struck all around me, but fortunately none of 
them hit me. 

Senator Smiru. Where were these stones coming from? 

Mr. Scucrirz. They were coming from this bunch of soldiers. 

Senator SMITH. Being stoned by them? 

Mr. ScuuLrtz. Yes, sir. And when I cast my eyes back these fel- 
lows were off the sidewalk out in the street, and they were engaged 
in quite a gale of laughter, and one man in the crowd, that I took to 
be an officer, I would not be sure about that—— 

Senator Smirn. What offense had you given these soldiers? 

Mr. Scuurtrz. None at all; none at all. 

Senator Saatu. It started, as vou tell us, without you doing any- 
thing more than vou have related? 

Mr. Scucttz. Yes. sir. 

Senator Smiru. Did you know a man named De la Rosa? 

Mr. Scuuttz. Yes, sir; I knew him during the years I was first 
in Mexico. I met him frequently. Then w heh I was back in the 
country again in 1916 I met him in Victoria, the capital of the State 
of Tamaulipas, and I was on the drill ground and saw him. He was 
present when soldiers were being drilled and there was no mistake 
about his being De la Rosa, for I had known him before, and then 
a young man, an American that was raised in Victoria, whose father 
had been consular agent—his name was Evaristo Storms—knew him 
well, and we worked together. 

Senator SmirH. Now what was he doing; what soldiers was he 
drilling? 

Mr. Scuuttz. He was drilling soldiers, I was told by a Mexican 
soldier, that they were drilling soldiers to invade the United States— 
Texas. 

Senator Smrru. That was then after a good many raids had been 
made on the United States border ? 
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Mr. Scuvutrtz. Yes, sir; a good many raids had been made the year 
before across the border. 

Senator Smiru. Do you know anything about what was called the 
“Plan of San Diego”? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. And whether De la Rosa knew anything about it! 

Mr. Scnuuttz. He was connected with it; he was connected with 
that plan. 

Senator SmirH. Who was he supposed to be acting under at the 
time he was drilling these soldiers? 

Mr. Scuvuttz. He was supposed to be acting under Nafarrate, and 
Nafarrate was Carranza’s military governor of the State of Tamau- 
lipas. 

Senator SmitH. You saw him drilling these soldiers? 

Mr. Scuuttz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Situ. Did vou ever have a conference with Mr. Nafar- 
rate about the killing of this man you spoke about ? 

Mr. Scuttrrz. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Smiru. You -have already detailed what occurred and 
what he rephed to vou? 

Mr. Scuunrz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Suir. As I understand vou, Mr. Schultz. your condi- 
tions down there up to the revolution, or during the Diaz adminis- 
tration of Mexican affairs, that all these colonies, yours included. 
of which vou had anv knowledge, were living in security and peace? 

Mr. Scuvcutz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smit. Prosperous, most of them, I presume? 

Mr. Scnvurz. Yes. sir. 

Senator Smıru. What is the condition of all of those colonies +» 
far as vou know them now? 

Mr. Scuevttz. They are in devastation and ruin. 

Senator Smir. All of them? 

Mr. Scrruutz. All of them. 

on Smti. What has become of the people and their prop- 
erty $ 

Mr. Scrucrtrz. They—the people that were interested with me— 
are nearly all in the United States. I can give you the address of 
some of them I know. W. B. Washburn lives at Lynndale. Tex.. 
and William Lawler is at Blair, Okla., and the family of T. W. 
Worley is at McAllen. Tex.. he is at work for an oil company at 
Tampico, and some of them I don’t know what their present ad- 
dress is. 

There are part of the parties that are dead. Lets see: Mr. and 
Mrs. Curry, J. H. Curry. they are at Blair, Okla.. also. and their 
son-in-law. Barksdale. I have forgotten his first name, I think 1 
at Blair, Okla.. also. 

Senator Suiti. As to the other colonists as far as vou know? 

Mr. Scnuttz. Now in the Blalock colony—I was well acquainted 
with the people of the Blalock colony. 

Senator Saitn. I know all about the Blalock colony. I was 
going to ask now about the Blalock colony before any trouble 
occurred, 

Mr. Sciucritz. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Smitu. You have known the condition of it since the 
trouble occurred ? 

a ScHvuttz. Knew the condition of it in 1916 when I was back 
there. ` 

Senator Smıru. What was it then? 

Mr. Scutttz. The condition was bad at that time. Now, after the 
exodus of the Americans from the country, then when they went 
back many of them found their homes in ruin. My home was 
burned when I went back; it was in ashes; and a number of other 
homes were burned and stock stolen and practically nothing left. 
Those that did go back went back because we were assured both by 
the United States Government and by the Mexican Government 
that conditions were safe back there; that is what took them back, 
and what they had over there. l 

Try to get this picture in mind; people in that country had their 
homes and stock and that marvelous fertile land, raising everything 
they needed to eat and had everything in the world they desired; 
now to get a few days’ notice to leave the country and to get to- 

ether what they could get in a hand grip, notwithstanding the 

nited States Government could not give them transportation out 
of the country. A number of people who were rich as kings over 
there to-day are paupers over here, and to-day are scratching out 
and eking out an existence. 

Now, when conditions got so bad in 1916, and prowling bandits, 
prowling day and night, and Mexicans being killed, not only Ameri- 
cans, but Mexican people being killed and robbed, I went to Mr. 
Dawson, the American consul at Tampico, Clarence Dawson, and 
laid the situation before him and told him these people would have 
to have assistance to get out, and he said, “Are not these the same 
people that the United States sent out of here a few years ago,” 
and I said “ Yes,” and he he said, “ What business have they back 
here,” and I said, “ Everything they got is here,” and it took me 
and others repeatedly to prevail on him to give these people any 
assistance whatever to get out. 

Senator SmĒırH. That was who? 

Mr. ScuvuLrtz. The American representative down there. 

Senator Smiru. The second exodus had gone back in the mean- 
time? 

Mr. ScuvLrz. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmiTH. This was the second coming out; you had trouble 
getting transportation to get out? 

Mr. Scuuutz. Yes, sir; and they were unable to get out without 
it. These people that had plenty down there, they went back to 
their places, had to put up little shacks they could live in until 
they could do better, and had planted crops, and cultivated crops, 
snd had a little ahead to live, now came a second warning to get 
out of the country, and leave everything they had, and nothing to 
clo on, which was a wretched condition of affairs, and some of these 
people, thinking that they could manage to get by, went to the hills 
and stayed awhile. 

Senator Smirn. Hiding out? 

Mr. Scnuttz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. And watching their property the best they could ? 
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Mr. Scuutrz. The best they could. 

Senator Smiru. Well, did you see any signs of returning peace in 
that particular country ? 

Mr. Scuutrz. No, sir; none at all. Now, I look at it, while there 
are thousands of good Mexican people, and we were kindly treated 
by the people in the country 

Senator SMITH. Ordinary people? 

Mr. Scnuitz. Ordinary people of the country, but those that 
want stable government and peaceable conditions are powerless to 
achieve them, to obtain them in and of themselves. Now, one little 
point—Cesar Lopez de Lara, who was Carranza’s commander in our 
section of the country, all the time before Carranza obtained the 
Presidency, and even afterward—he was the one that systematically 
robbed the Americans, foreigners, and all, he seemed to be no re- 
specter of persons in that respect. 

Senator SmirH. Robbery seemed to be his purpose. 

Mr. Scuutrz. Robbery seemed to be his purpose, and then after 
that he became president of the Federal district, I am told, of Mex- 
ico City. 

Senator Smıru. Do you know anything about El Conejo? 

Mr. Scuutrz. Yes, sir; I know about that ranch; that was over 
between where I live and the railroad. I would have to go by it 
Mr. Hanson was the manager of it. 

Senator SmirH. Capt. Hanson of the Texas Rangers? 

Mr. Scuutrz. He used to be, I think. I think that was the office 
he held. And then Mr. Merriman was manager after him. I am well 
acquainted with both of those gentlemen. 

Senator SMITH. low about the orange grove they had there? 

Mr. Scuuuz. They had a beautiful orange grove of many hun- 
dreds of acres. I don’t know how much. I have been over it, too. 
It is a big property, had irrigation canals and had hundreds of 
horses and mules and wagons on the place and employed hundreds 
of laborers. That was the condition when I was first in the country. 
and everything was prosperous. When I was back there the last 
time most of the orange trees had been destroyed; they had been 
pastured by the Mexican soldiers; the canal had been destroyed. 

Senator Smitu. Fences destroyed ? 

Mr. Scucirz. Fences destroyed. 

Senator SMITH. Were many of the orange trees destroyed by fire 
burning the grass? | 

Mr. Scuuttz. Yes, sir; I noticed some grass had grown up be- 
tween the trees and had been set on fire. 

Senator SMITH. Now, that orange grove of which you speak, 
-what sort of stock and farming implements of that character did the 
Americans take down there? 

Mr. Scuuttz. My colony? 

Senator SMITH. Yes; and the one of which you spoke that Mr. 
Hanson was in charge of. 

Mr. Scirurrz. Mr. Hanson's people were better able financially to 
take in supplies that we were. It took about what means we had 
to buy our property. Why, they took down there good mules—I 
suppose 200 mules—I don’t know the number—quite a number of 
good milk cows and hogs. 
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Senator SMITH. As to farming implements? 

Mr. Scuuttz. They took a number of wagons and cultivators, and 
then they took milling machinery for the making of sugar. We 
also took in a small outfit to make sugar, and when I was back there 
the last time I was over the ranch with Mr. Merriman and there were 
but very few orange trees living, and the banana orchard had been 
entirely destroyed, and most of the wagons Mr. Merriman told me 
had been carried away, and I only saw one wagon on the ranch the 
last time I was there in 1916, and I saw five or six carts, and Mr. 
Merriman informed me he had a Mexican carpenter there to make 
carts, as those soldiers would not carry off carts as they would 
wagons, and we did the same thing in 1916 when I was back there, 
and I employed Mexican carpenters to make carts and worked oxen 
to them because we could not keep horses or mules on the ranch. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. R. H. ECK. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk 
of the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator SmitTu. Mr. Eck, are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Ecx. I am. 

Senator SmirH. What State were you born in? 

Mr. Ecx. Pennsylvania. 

Senator Smirn. What is your business. 

Mr. Ecx. Contractor. 

Senator SmitrH. Railroad, do you mean? 

Mr. Ecx. I am a general contractor now. I have been a railroad 
contractor. 

Senator SmirH. Have you had any experience as a railroad con- 
tractor in Mexico? f 

Mr. Ecx. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmirH. When? 

Mr. Ecx. In 1905, practically through to 1915. I am still a 
would-be contractor in Mexico; my contracts are there, but I am 
not. 

Senator SmirH. Why is it you are not contracting in Mexico? 

Mr. Ecx. I have a contract with the Mexico Northwestern, but, 
owing to conditions, I am a resident of the United States now. 

Senator SmitrH. Do you know anything about that Cumbre dis- 
aster in 1914—February, I believe? 

Mr. Eck. I do. 

Senator Smiru. Please detail it. 

Mr. Ecx. The Cumbre disaster—Castillo, with 62 men, arrived 
at the base of the tunnel—the south end of the Cumbre tunnel—at 
about 10 o’clock in the morning—I forget the date; however, as 
a sort of revenge, he stated to those from whom I got the testi- 
mony. Gilmartin, superintendent of the road, had, according to 
his statement, promised him 8,000 pesos. He was not there to give 
it to him—could not get there to give it to him. Gilmartin and I 
were going there on a motor car. Gilmartin, the night before he 
left El Paso, stated to me he was going to give Castillo something 
to let the bridges alone. It so happened they completed the bridges, 
and that night the train got in and they started the passenger train 
the next morning. 
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I was packed and ready to go on the car; they came on ahead of 
me; I missed the Cumbre disaster two or three days afterwards 
when they found out about it, in charge of a rescue train. They 
had learned that the train and all of its occupants had been burned 
in the tunnel and all lost. Arriving there I learned the facts from 
about the only witness—real witness that was not interested in it— 
that this cattle train was backed in from the south end, and run 
back into the center of the tunnel. Both ends of the tunnel are 
masonry for about—in the north end—about 400 feet, and 200 feet 
the other end. Through some failure or other, or the intention of 
the engineer, they @ould not get that far enough to get to the tim- 
bers, and Castillo set it on fire. The timber is about 250 feet frow 
the south end of the tunnel. The south end is masonry and the 
cars in there burned up and did no damage to it. 

This passenger train, of which Castillo had no knowledge. came 
on, and about dusk reached the north end of the tunnel. and from 
the testimony of Able, a man whom I employed, and who was on that 
train, got off to go up to lis home; he says he saw no smoke coming 
through the tunnel, and they entered the tunnel without. there being 
any watchman there. However, when we arrived there we found 
that this train had run into this débris and fire, and presumably the 
material in front of them had set fire to the train. Evidently the 
wind had changed in current, and threw the smoke and gas the other 
way, and the whole 50 people were burned. When I arrived there 
with the fire apparatus 1t was impossible to get in there. We tried 
it for several] days. The general superintendent then put me in 
charge of the work there, and I had four Americans. 

We tried to get. in there with tanks to put the fire out. and at. Jast 
when we thought we could make the entry we four Americans got in 
there. When in about 3200 feet we discovered the first body. In 
the center of that tunnel there is a rock space about 400 feet, without 
any masonry or timber. We found that some 20 people had grouped 
there—women and children—and we found the body of the road 
master: and the heat at that time was very intense. Finally we 
went in there and got those bodies; those bodies were laying there 
just cooked. Some of them were recognized. We got some of the 
Americans, and some we did not. Then our troops went in at Vera 
Cruz, and I was ordered out. and I came out on the rescue train. 

Senator SmirH. What was the original cause of that disaster? 

Mr. Ecx. It was caused by desire of Castillo to get revenge on Gil- 
martin for not coming up with this amount of money. 

Senator Smitu. That money was supposed to be-given him for 
protection if he would protect the road ? 

Mr. Ecx. If he would desist from burning the bridges. It had be- 
come necessary for the Northwestern and other companies there to 
pay out money to these bandits every once in awhile, to keep them 
from reburning the bridges, so they could run their trains. 

Senator Smiru. That got to be a very common practice? 

Mr. Ecx. Yes, sir; I rebuilt bridges for a year. I would hardly 
get them built before they were burned again, and then they were 
rebuilt. 

Senator SmitH. What was done at the mouth of this tunnel that 
caused this disaster? 
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Mr. Ecx. The train was burned, you know; freight train, cattle 
@rain. 

Senator S{mrru. Burned in there?. 

Mr. Ecx. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. Set afire? 

Mr. Ecx. Yes, sir; set afire, and the passenger train ran into it. 

Senator SmitH. What ever became of this man Castillo? 

Mr. Ecx. Why, he was brought over here and kept in custody at 
Fort Bliss for awhile and then released, I believe, by the immigration 
authorities. : 

Senator SmitH. Where is he now, do you know? 

Mr. Ecx. I don’t know; but I understand from some of his friends, 
somewhere in New Mexico. | 

Senator SMITH. At this time? 

Mr. Ecx. At this time. I don’t know that to be a fact. 

Senator Smitu. Do you know anything about the execution of 
that 16—of this car of voung men, including Bishop? 

Mr. Eck. You mean the three, including my son? 

Senator Smiru. Yes; how old was he? 

Mr. Eck. Seventeen vears of age. 

Senator SmituH. Tell briefly how that occurred, and what was the 
cause of it. 

Mr. Ecx. Now, my son has been on a pleasure trip down in Gal- 
eana Valley, in September, and broke the car in passing through a 
stream. He came back to El Paso and reported to me that every- 
thing was clear down there, or apparently was. He had not had any 
trouble, and he asked me to take the little gears back, and put them 
in. I agreed he should do that if they would furnish him an Ameri- 
can guide down there that could speak Spanish, as it was a trip about 
75 or 100 miles horseback. They furnished him with a guide, a man 
named Bishop, a negro cook, and a Mexican mozo, named Cadena. 

They started from Casas Grandes on the morning of the 19th, and 
camped at an oil point over beyond about 15 or 20 miles, right near 
the Chocolate Pass. 

They left there on the morning of the 20th of October, and had 
gone about 3 miles, and met a gang in command of a man named 
Petrosino. It was a gang of ranchers and farmers, and two of the 
men had been in my employ for vears, as I learned afterwards. They 
had then just been assaulting Chinamen, stealing cattle, and selling 
their hides, etc., and on this occasion they took them they notified 
them they were going to take up and execute them. My son seemed to 
have understood that from the statement of this Mozo, but Bishop 
told him no, he had been captured by them several times, and that 
they were not going to do anything, only just going to hold them for 
a ransom. They took them down to the end of the San Joaquin 
Valley, and passed up the canyon about 9 miles, and lined them up 
to execute them; at that time Bishop got scared and called Petrosino’s 
attention to the fact that they must not do that; that my son had 
friends over in the railroad office over at Casas Grandes that would 
pay a ransom of $2,500 gold, and they talked the matter over, and 
they lined the Mexican up tn shoot him, but the men would not. 

The gang refused to shoot the Mexican; they said, “We are not 
paid to kill Mexicans.” But -when Bishop made this statement the 
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answer from Petrosino was a bullet through the heart, and Karl 
attempted to get away and ran to the other side of the canyon to get 
on his horse, and they raced them with horses, and the evidene 
shown by his face, when I found him, he had been dragged perhaps 
a distance of 175 feet; his neck was broken, and the skin torn off the 
side of his head, and the negro had been handled in the same manner. 
They had not been shot; they evidently had been killed before they 
got them back there. He was stripped of all of his clothing and left 
there, and I found them afterwards on the 3d day of December. 

Senator Smiru. Did you ever know what became of the parties 
that killed your son? 

Mr. Ecx. Yes, sir; I knew what became of part of them. 
i Ser aad SmirH. Were they ever arrested and held to account 
or it 

(The committee recessed until Wednesday morning, February 4, 
1920, at 10.30 o’clock a. m.) | 
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WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForeIeN RELATIONS, 
El Paso, Tex. 
The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 
10.30 o'clock a. m., in the county courthouse, El Paso, Tex., Senator 
Marcus A. Smith presiding. 


Present: Senator Smith and Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the 
subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. JAMES CARNEY. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator SMITH. What is your name? 

Mrs. Carney. Mrs. James Carney. 

Senator Smiru. Were you in the Republic of Mexico in the last 
few years? 

Mrs. Carney. Yes, sir; I was in Mexico City altogether about 10 
years; my husband was a contractor there. 

Senator Smiru. Contractor in the City of Mexico? 

Mrs. Carney. Yes. sir; he had stone quarries and paved streets; 
had contracts for paving streets and building material. 

Senator SMITH. He got along very well and prosperous? 

Mrs. Carney. Well, he made a fortune and lost it in about eight 
years in bank failures and mines; we lost $4,000 in mines in the State 
of Michoacan. 

Senator Saati. What became of your husband, Mrs. Carney ? 

Mrs. Carney. We came out and then went back in and he went 
over to Durango, went to a lumber company, superintendent of con- 
struction; the battle came on, then they were all ordered out. to get 
out of Dunrango to Mazatlan; they all walked overland, a hundred 
of them; they were divided in three groups. I was in Chihuahua at 
the time. They said they were overtaken by bandits and murdered. 
T did not get the true facts, and then they told me after he was taken 
off of the train—they told me he was mentally unbalanced from trou- 
bles, and from then on I have not heard a thing. 

Senator SMITH. Your husband was where? 

Mrs. Carney. In Durango. 

Senator Smirn. When was that? 

Mrs. Carney. That was in 1915, 1914-1915; I don’t remember the 
date; it was in March. I got a letter from him about the 17th of 
March from Durango. 
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Senator SmrTH. Maybe I can get the date if you can tell me who 
ras President or claimed to be President at that time é 

Mrs. Carney. Villa had taken Chihuahua and he was over in 
Durango fighting; I can not remember; I guess there was no Presi- 
dent at that tinie—I mean proclaimed—I have had so many dificul- 
ties up and down I have forgotten. 

Senator SmMiru. What was your husband doing in Durango at the 
time vou speak of? 

Mrs. Carney. He went over there to be superintendent of construc- 
tion of a lumber company, there in the city of Durango. They 
reached Durango all right, but had not gone to work. Then ther 
had a baitle and the Americans were all ordered out and there was 
no railroad, so they went on their way to Mazatlan. 

Senator SMITH. How many Americans were there, do you know! 

Mrs. Carney. I did not know the population. A number T know 
went out on the boat from Mazatlan to San Francisco. Of coum. 
they were all robbed of everything they had. One young man was 
an Elk, and he telegraphed to his home, down in Virginia, and 
they sent him money, and he was the only one that escaped from 
that crowd. He is in Cuba at the present time. 

Senator Samira. How did your husband leave there: on foot. hor-- 
back, train, or how ? 

Mrs. Carney. On foot; they all went overland. 

Senator Smiri. You don’t know how many? 

Mrs. Carney. No, sir. 

Senator SMITH. Overland to where? 

Mrs. Carney. Mazatlan. 

Senator Samiru. How far was that? 

Mrs. Carney. I think, 150 kilometers; I am not positive. 

Senator Saari Did your husband get to Mazatlan ¢ 

Mrs. Carney. I don't think so; they say not. 

Senator Smii. Have you ever heard of him since? 

Mrs. Carney. Not since I went to—I had transportation from 
that man in Juarez; what is his name; I have forgotten him. 

Senator Smiru. Edwards? 

Mrs. Carney. He was consul over at Juarez, and he gave me a 
note to the consul over at Douglas, but he was over at Nogales. and 
I did not get to see him; he referred me to Washington. I went to 
the west coast and could not hear anything. I came out through 
Chihuahua first, because the consul agent told me I had better come 
out and leave my name, and if anything happened he would inform 
me. [ never did hear from my husband any more. 

Senator Smrru. Then, so far as you know, after leaving Durango, 
he never got to Mazatlan at all? 

Mrs. Carxey. No; some of the others got out. They went in dif- 
ferent groups. you know: went in different ways to Mazatlan. Some 
arrived all right and took the boat to San Francisco. 

Senator SMITH. You say they left there because—why ? 

Mrs. Carney. They were ordered out, and the bandits had told 
them they would kill them if they did not leave, and there was no 
train out of there, and they all had to walk. 

Senator Smiru. You say they were driven out by bandits. What 
bandits were they? 
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Mrs. Carney. Villistas. I went to the American consul in Chi- 
huahua—lI was there at the Hotel Robinson—and he told me there 
fas no communication with Durango for 17 days, and my husband 
told me he was leaving Torreon on a hand car; the railroad was all 
cut out, and they were going on to Durango, and then the battle 
ame on, and they went on west, and I never ‘heard anything more. 
Senator Suir. Your husband, as long as he was living, was mak- 
ing yourself and him a good living and furnished you all you 


needed ? 

Mrs. Carney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smitu. What are you compelled to do now—what are 
you doing? 

Mrs. Carney. I am w orking for the Western Union. 

Senator Smitu. In what capacity? 

Mrs. Carney. I collect and deliver messages for the Western 
Union. 

Senator SMITH. You are compelled to do this for a living? 

Mrs. Carney. Yes, sir; my money all ran out, and I could not get 
any more out of it, and I did not have any profession, anything like 
that, he always supported me. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. CHRISTOPHER SEGGERSON. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
{lie subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator SMITH. What is your name? 

Mr. Seacerson, Christopher Seggerson. 

Senator SMITH. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Srccerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmitH. Where were you born? 

Mr. Seccerson. I was born in Chillicothe, Ohio. 

Senator SmitH. Have you ever been in Mexico any ? 

Mr. Srccerson. Oh, yes; been a good deal in Mexico. 

Senator SMITH. Where? 

Mr. Seccerson. Oh, different places; I followed railroad work. 
I have been all over the country, in different places. 

Senator SMITH. Did you have a son in Mexico in the last few 
years living there, w orking there? 

Mr. SEGGERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator SĪmrru. Where was he? 

Mr. Seccerson. Down in Chihuahua and different places about. 
He followed railroad work just the same as I did. 

Senator Smitn. What became of him? 

Mr. Srccerson. Why, he got killed over here at Juarez. 

Senator SMITH. Over across the river here? 

Mr. SEGGERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smitru. How? 

Mr. Seccrrson. Villa’s men, the revolutionists there, shot hin. 

Senator Smıru. Was he shot by these men intentionally, or wese 
he shot in a battle that was raging? 

Mr. Srccerson. No; he was shot in a battle, I guess, when the 
Villa bandits were taking Juarez, and he was shot in that battle; 
I suppose you would call it a battle; I don’t know what else you 
would call it. 
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Senator Smr. Anyhow he was killed there? 

Mr. Sreccerson. Yes, sir. 

Senator SMITH. You don’t know by whom? 

Mr. Seccerson. No; all I know was Mr. Villa’s bandits when they 
went to take Juarez they killed him. 

Senator SmitH. That was at the time of the Villa assault on 
Juarez? l 

Mr. Seccerson. Yes, sir; that was the time. 

Senator Smiru. What was he doing there; was he driving? 

Mr. Seccrerson. Yes, sir; he was driving an automobile; it seer: 
like somebody had telephoned him from this side of the river to 
come over there and get some passengers to come on back. yon 
know, and he went over there and they shot him just as h2 was 
coming back. 

Senator Ssiru. Do you know how he was killed, with wht sort 
of guns? 

Mr. Sreccerson. No, sir. 

Senator SmıTH. Were they using machine guns? 

Mr. Seccerson. No; it was not machine guns; no. 

Senator Smiry. Which battle of Juarez was he killed at? 

Mr. Seccerson. Why, the first one, when Villa took Juarez: I 
guess that was the first one. 

Senator Smitu. What year was it, do you remember? 

Mr. Seccerson. 1913, I think; I believe 1t was in November. 

Senator SMITH. What is your son’s name? 

Mr. Seccerson. Charles Christopher Saggerson, that was his full 
name; we always called him Charles Seggerson. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. E. W. NEVILL. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk -f 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator SmirH. Where were you born? 

Mr. Nevil. I was born in Texas—Galveston. 

Senator SmrrH. You are still a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Nevil. Yes, sir. i 

Senator Smıru. Where do you live? 

Mr. Nevie. I live now at Marfa. 

Senator Smiru. Do you remember a raid on our side where your 
boy was hurt—killed ? 

Ir. Nevil. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrru. Will you tell the committee, if hie please, what 
occurred there at that time; how your boy was killed, who did it, 
if you know? 

Mr. Nevit. Well, Mr. John Wyatt and I, we owned a ranch in 
there, about 35 miles south of Van Horn, on the river, bordering 
right along the Rio Grande; I was in charge of the outfit and had 
my son there; he was helping also, and a Mexican family—man and 
wife and three children—were with me. 

Senator SmirH. What sort of business were you carrying en 
there? 

Mr. Nev. Stock raising—raising cattle. So on the 25th of 
March, 1918, I was uptown—had been three or four days—ani 
there was a patrol of soldiers out there on what I call the upper 
ranch. 
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Senator Smirn. What town was this you refer to? 

Mr. Nevitt. Van Horn. That was my post office at that time. I 
got to talk to them that morning. They told me that they had 
understood there was a bunch of Mexicans in the country some- 
where: that they had heard that they were going to raid somebody. 
They were 9 miles above where we were camped. I was separating 
calves from cows at that time, feeding them, and trying to get some 
weans; that was the only place we had where I could fence off in that 
place. I had gone uptown to pay bills, as I did about oncea month. I 
went uptown to pay all the bills. When I talked to these soldiers they 
told me there was a bunch of Mexicans in there, and they were going to 
taid. I told them, then, to come on; that they had better come on down 
to the ranch; that I would be there that evening late; I told them it 
would be late before I could get there; I still had a little business 
to do that morning before I could leave. I went up horseback that 
morning; it takes quite a little bit to ride that distance. They said 
they would. I never thought anything more about it. I left town, 
as near as I can remember, about 10.30, and I rode on down. 

Senator Smitn. In the morning? 

Mr. Neviti. Ten-thirty in the morning. I gets to the ranch just 
before sundown, or just about sundown, then this Mexican woman 
who was staying on the ranch, she had supper ready. I unsaddled 
my horse. put him in a little pasture, where I had a number of 
other horses that were fed, went on in the house and we ate supper. 
After we had finished, my son and I, Glenn, went into our room 
and sat down. I asked him if he had seen anything of any Mexi- 
cans, and he said he had not. I then asked him what the report was 
that the patrol of soldiers had, he said he did not know, that they 
reported a bunch of bandits. or bunch of Mexicans, he said they 
were going up or down the river, he or they did not know which. 
So we sat there possibly 15 minutes, and we heard the tramp of 
feet outside, and I supposed that it was this patrol that was coming 
down from the upper ranch. However, I got up and went out in 
the hall and looked through the screen, I saw that it was Mexicans, 
and they all came in; came in with the exception of five; came in 
and got behind the hen house; all ran right in there and immedi- 
ately came out; as soon as they came out went to shooting at the 
house. | 

Senator Smitu. Without any words at all. 

Mr. Nevit. Yes, sir; without saying a word; just began to shoot 
right into the house. 

Senator SmituH. How many of them were there? 

Mr. Nevi. The best I could get, I stood there and looked at 
them, I guess they shot three or four shots apiece, trying to make 
an estimate of what they were, and there was something like 50 of 
them. 

Senator SMITH. Sixty? 

Mr. Nevil. Fifty. About 50 in all. So then I walked across 
the room, and I walked across to this hall and saw five more stand- 
ing over there on the other side of the house with guns in their hands 
this way, waiting, I suppose, for us to come out there; the others 
were shooting over here this way. They were waiting for us to 
come out this door so they could kill us; so instead of going out 
I just walked back to this partition door that is into our room, 
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picked up my Winchester, my boy picked up his, while I was pick- 
ing up my Winchester there was two shots fired at me standing in 
that door. They came through, neither one hitting me. I walked 
back to this door, and three of those Mexicans had slipped in behind 
the end of the house. When I went in, they shot in; they were 
shooting in through this wall. When I went in there there was 
one on each side; so they had lined up near the corner of the hone. 
They were both aiming to shoot. Well. they emptied their guns: 
one of them, I think one shot twice, and the other one he emptied 
his gun and never did touch me at all. He was trying to shoot m 
in the head. I was standing there looking at them; when he was 
going to pull the trigger I just ducked out of the way and missed 
it; when he emptied his gun I had mine in my hand all the time: 
while he was reloading I went to shooting at them. 

Senator SmiruH. Did you kill any of them? 

Mr. Nevi. I think I did. 

Senator Smitu. Did your boy lose his life there? 

Mr. Nevin. Yes, sir; when I went to shooting at those Mexicans 
I only got the two shots, when both of them, one right after the other. 
jumped in the air as high as they could and fell right over behind 
the house. Each time I shot they jumped as high as they could and 
fell over. So I went outside and kind of looked around the corner 
as well as I could to see if there was any of them in sight: they were 
not, so I called to my son to come on. There was a ditch down there. 
I guess 250 or 300 yards. I was trying to get to that ditch; we could 
not stay in the house, because those bullets came in through the 
walls just like paper, and I was trying to get to that ditch. As I 
started off I glanced around this way and saw my son turn to the 
right; he did exactly what I wanted him to do; I went straight off: 
I never thought but what I was going to be killed, but by him turn- 
ing to the right I knew I was drawing all the fire, giving him an 
opportunity to get away; I had not gone far until they saw me; they 
all began Tooting: they shot my hat off, and shot my rifle out of my 
hand three times; the last time I left it laying there; I got down in 
this ditch and stopped and looked back; I could not see my son: 
then crawled back and got plumb back on top of the hill. I was at 
the ditch on top of the hill, and looked back up that way: I did not see 
him: I supposed he got away and ran down in the hills, so I got in 
the ditch and ran down to this open place; did not see him; then I 
did not hardly know what to do. I thought possibly he had gone off 
through the country and gotten in some bushes, and ran around the 
other way, so I ran straight across this level place; when I got over 
there I hunted around there and could not find him, so I supposed 
then he had hid himself, and as soon as everything was over he 
would come out, and we would get together. I did the same thing. 
I hid, and after they ransacked the house, there were three of them 
took my trail, they followed me up and they prowled around there. 
I don’t know how long it was, something like a couple of hours. 

I saw one of them once; I heard them three different times com- 
ing back. They trailed me so far; then could not trail me any fur- 
ther because I mussed up my trail before I hid; I went so many 
different directions, and crossed back so many times they did not 
know where I had gone, but I could see them and hear them three 
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elifferent times. I could not get out of there to go back to the house 
until 3.30, when G Troop of the 8th Cavalry came up. 

Senator SMITH. Three thirty that night! 

Mr, Nevill. Yes, sir; the next morning. 

Senator SMĒITH. Three thirty in the morning? 

Mr. NeEvILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator SmitH. Then the United States troops came up? 

Mr. Nevi. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. How about your son? 

Mr. Nevit. When I got back at 3.30 I found that he had been 
shot all to pieces, several times; there was a hole in his forehead; 
you could drop a hen egg through this hole in his forehead; in fact, 
like it had been shot out. He had been beat with rifles and a stiek, 
and he was black and blue all over; that is, all over his face and head. 

Senator SMITH. How far did you find his body from the house ¢ 

Mr. Nevil. His body was right within four feet of the house and 
about twelve feet from the door. | 

Senator Smiru. So they killed him as soon as he came out? 

Mr. NEVILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Ssuiru. Had you had any difficulty with these men, or 
know anything to cause them to come and shoot your place up in 
that way? 

Mr. Nevit. Never. Never had had a bit of trouble in the world. 

Senator SMITH. Now, what was the condition of your house when 
you got back to it? 

Mr. Nevil. Well, everything in it was torn upside down, scat- 
tered all over the country, and everything gone; nothing was there 
except some empty boxes, empty trunks, some old bedsteads; every- 
thing else wus carried away. 

Senator SmirH. What became of the Mexican woman that was 
there at the time? 

Mr. NeviıLL. She was dead in the kitchen. 

Senator Smiru. Had been shot? 

Mr. Nevin. Had been shot three times. 

Senator Smiru. What became of the babies; did vou see them 
after you returned? 

Mr. Nevitu. Yes, sir; the three children were there in the kitchen; 
they were all alive. They had not been hurt. 

Senator Smiru. The mother was killed? 

Mr. Nevil. The mother was killed; yes, sir. 

Senator Smiru. What happened there then? Who were they? 
Who were they representing; do you know? 

Mr. Nevin. The band was made up of a bunch of these people 
that hang out along this border. They were not Carrancistas, they 
were not Villistas, they were not anything; whoever is in charge, 
whoever is in charge on the border at that time they are with. How- 
ever, at this time they were Carrancistas. 

Senator Situ. Whoever had control of the border at that time? 

Mr. Nevit. They belonged to that bunch. 

Senator Smirn. They belonged to the faith of whoever was in 
charge of the border? 

Mr. NeviLL. Yes, sir. Just a few days before this happened, some- 
thing like a week, I suppose, J was talking to five of them across the 
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river, and they told me that they were Carrancistas at the time | 
asked them. 

Senator SMITH. What date was this? 

Mr. Nevi. That I had the conversation ? 

Senator Smıru. What date was the killing at your place, shooting 
of your house? l 

Mr. Nevil. The night of the 25th of March, 1918. 

Senator Smiru. What became of this band? 

Mr. NevuL. As soon as they got through they went back across 
the river and tried to evade the soldiers by going over around the 
mountains, through the roughest trails they could find, but Col. 
Langhorne put two troops in there, and we got four or five. I think 
five cow men to go with them to do the trailing, and they trailed 
them up all over, and had a fight with them at Pilares, and several 
of them, I think, were killed. 

Senator Smitu. Did Col. Langhorne at that time cross the border 
and follow the trail? 

Mr. Nev. His troops did. 


Senator Smiru. I mean his troops? : : 
Mr. Nevi. Yes, sir; went across the river right there at the 
house. 


Senator SMITH. And they were trailed across the river? 

Mr. Nevil. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smrtrn. How far did they go, do you know? 

Mr. Nevitu. They must have gone something like 40 miles. 

Senator SamrrH. You don’t know whether they overtook them or 
not. personally, you were not with them? 

Mr. Neviuu. No, sir. 

Senator SmrrHu. Had yeu had any previous assaults on your house 
at any time before that! 

Mr. Nevit. Not on the house before that. it was, I think, about 
the 12th of—I would not be sure, positive about the date. but I think 
the 12th of November, 1917, why there was a bunch of Carrancista 
soldiers came down the river from Juarez going to Ojinaga, and the 
next morning—they camped that night right back of my house, I 
could see the camp fires 

Senator Smrru. On which side of the river? 

Mr. Nevi. They were on the Mexican side, and I got on my horse 
after night and went over there and sort of took a bird’s-eye view 
of the outfit; there was a lieutenant there and three soldiers that came 
down there out of G Troop; I came back and told him about it and 
sent him over on the hill; he wanted to go himself;.I went with him 
up on the hill in order that he could see the camp fire: the next 
morning we got on our horses, standing under the hill about 3 or 4 
miles below the ranch, and they saw us. and this man—I don’t re- 
member his name, I was trying to think of that this morning—he was 
in command: he stopped his troops and called one of his officers to 
him and told him to take 50 men and go over there and get those 
gringoes, so I told the lieutenant what thev were going to do: he 
thought not. it was not long until he changed his mind; he saw they 
were coming across: I let them come all right up within 75 vards of 
us: thev had a machine gun thrown on us, we were on a hill: I let 
these fellows come np to within 75 yards of us before I said anything. 
and when they got close enough I just threw up my hand and told 
them not to come any closer, and we talked to them awhile. 
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We had hot words; they tried to make us come to them; we would 
arot go—would not let anybody come to us and would not let any- 
Realy go to them. There was but six of us, so, finally I told them— 
I asked them what they wanted and who they were. They said they 
t hey were Carrancistas. I told them, “ Why don’t you stay on your 
«own side of the river; what was they doing on the American side? ” 
Ele said they were after us. I said, “ What do you want with us?” 
I [e says, “ You come down here.” I says, “I won’t do it.” Finally 
tie pretended he thought we were Villistas; he asked me if we were | 
NWillistas. I told him that we were American citizens, my son and 
I, and these soldiers were recognized as being United States soldiers; 
t herefore we could not be Villistas. 
Senator SmirH. How many in your party? 
Mr. Neviti. There were six of us. . 
Senator SĒmıTH. How many in the Mexican party? 
Mr. Nevit. There were about 50 of them; there were 30-odd 
«ame up to where I was. I did know exactly; I have forgotten. I 
Jet them come within 75 yards of us; the others stopped back a little 
bit farther. and there was about 15 or 18 stopped back a little bit far- 
ther. However, when they went back they drove off seven head of 
our cows that evening, and me hollering at them all the time. 
Senator Smitu. Do you still live on the ranch? 
Mr. Neviti. Now, sir; I am living at Marfa; we had to sell that 
ranch and get away from there. They kept stealing those cattle., 
They still do. 
Senator SMITH. You knew your life was in absolute danger while 
you were there? 
Mr. Nev. Yes, sir. 
Senator SmrrH. That was the cause of your leaving? 
Mr. Nevil. That was the cause of my leaving. Now, in that raid 
those fellows carried off nine head of horses, and every pit of grub, 
and everything in the world they could take with them, and after 
that they came back and killed the cattle. That was the condition 
also after the Carrancista soldiers came down there. They came 
down there and worked within three miles of the river, and every- 
thing they could not drive off they killed. 

Senator SMITH. You had then to abandon your ranch? 

Mr. Nevil. We had to abandon it; yes, sir. We sold out to Mr. 
F. A. Spence here, and he had to do the same thing. 

Senator Smirn. He had no more security there than you did? 

Mr. Nevil. No more; he had to get rid of every cow he had and 
just simply abandon it. 

Senator SMITH. It is an abandoned ranch now, then? 

Mr. NevitL. It is to-day; ves, sir. 

Senator Smitu. I believe that is all unless there is something else 
you want to say. ° 

The committee finds itself this morning unable to proceed further 
on account of the absence of witnesses whom we feel should be intro- 
duced at this time in order to make a connecting story. I do not 
think we have any further witnesses to-day; therefore the commit- 
tee will stand adjourned until to-morrow at 10.30 o'clock. 

(The committee then, at 11.30 o'clock a. m., adjourned to meet at 
10.30 o'clock a. m., Thursday, February 5, 1920.) 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 5, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 


El Paso, Tez. 


The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman at 
10.30 o’clock a. m., in the county court room, courthouse, El Paso, 
Tex., Senator A. B. Fall presiding. - 

Present: Senator A. B. Fall and Senator Marcus A. Smith, and 
Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. C. D. WOOD. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Fart. Where do you live, Captain? 

Mr. Woon. Alpine, Tex. 

Senator Far. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. A native of what State? 

Mr. Woop. Born in Tennessee. 

Senator Fart. How long have you lived in Alpine? 

Mr. Woop. About eight years. 

Senator FaLL. Are you familiar with conditions along the border 
during the last eight years? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Fart. What has been the condition there in reference to 
Jaw and order, or violence? 

Mr. Woop. I have been in the manufacturing business there for 
about seven years and down on the river country I never had any 
trouble until the Glenn Springs raid came on. 

Senator Fart. General conditions had been quiet and peaceful? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; so far as I am concerned. 

Senator Fare. I mean conditions generally. I don’t mean as to 
your personal experience. 

Mr. Woon. Oh, they have had stealing: cattle stealing. 

Senator Fai. You speak of the Glenn Springs raid; when did that 
occur? 

Mr. Woop. The 6th of May, 1916. 

Senator Farr. Were you present at Glenn Springs at that time? 

Mr. Woop. Not until about 2 o’clock in the morning. 

Senator Fart. What occurred there? 

Mr. Woop. Why, I was at my ranch house until about 11 o’clock 
that night and I heard firing over at Glenn Springs; it woke me up. 

Senator Fai. How far? : 
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Mr. Woop. About 3 miles by-air line, about 4 miles by road. 

Senator Fatt. What did you do, if anything? 

Mr. Woop. I got up and went out on the gallery and listened for 
a few minutes; it sounded like quite a firing. I waited a little while: 
eventually I saw the lights of a big fire. There was a mountain be- 
tween me and Glenn Springs. so then I decided it was a fire and 
I went over and woke up Mr. Montell. We armed ourselves and 
decided to go over there. Our idea was to get information and come 
back and give the alarm; but we went on over. It was a very dark 
night and we got lost, lost the trail, and it was about 2 o'clock when 
we got there. 

By that time things were rather quiet. We heard Mexicans talk- 
ing in the Mexican settlement, so we. went on through that settle- 
ment and got down pretty close to the store and plant, light plant. 
I suppose about two or three hundred feet from it. We decided 
then that the soldiers had driven the bandits out. We went on. 
thinking everything was all right, so got about 100 feet from the 
store and I heard some horses eating corn. I said to Mr. Montell, 
I said, “ They are horses.” “ No,” he says, “I don’t think so; I will go 
up and see.” That was on a small hill about 30 or 40 feet away. He 
got up there and just as he got up to the top, why, a sentinel chal- 
lenged him. 

Senator Far. In Spanish or English? 

Mr. Woop. In Spanish, “ Quien vive.” Mr. Montell savs “ Quien 
es.” About that time the sentinel shot at him. 

Senator FALL. “ Quien es” means—who is it? 

Mr. Woop. That was his idea. 

Senator Farr. That was in Spanish ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; so he shot at him and he said, “Arriba 
muchachos;” in other words meaning for the other boys to get up, 
so we ran. The bullet the Mexican shot at us hit very close to me, 
so we ran up on the mountain about a quarter of a mile from camp 
and waited there until daylight and saw these bandits bring horses 
up to the store and pack them up. 

Senator FALL. Packed them up with what? 

Mr. Woop. With the goods that were in the store that was oper- 
ated by Mr. Montell; I had been a partner in the business. Along 
about 7 or 8 o’clock they went on down the road toward the Rio 
Grande to San Vicente. 

Senator Farr. That is a little Mexican town on the Mexican side 
of the river? 

. Mr. Woop. On both sides; well what is called Presidio is on the 
other side of the river. 

Senator Farr. Were any Carrancista soldiers supposed to be at 
this town? 

Mr. Woon. At San Vicente? 

Senator Faun. Yes. 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

Senator Fai. Or on the other side? 

Mr. Woon. It was supposed to be Carrancista territory ; it is known 
as Carrancista territory. 

Senator Fauu. These people crossed the river there? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; they could not have remained in Glenn 
Springs. 
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Senator Farr. What did you do then; what occurred ? 

Mr. Woop. After daylight we saw two men down below us. We 
motioned to them, they came up and they proved to be two soldiers; 
cne of them had only his underclothes, no shoes, and his feet were 
badly torn. 

Senator FALL. American soldiers? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. He had taken his pants, I think, and wrapped 
his feet up. So we stayed there, the four of us, until we saw these 
Mexicans were going to leave and started back to Glenn Springs, 
down the valley, and we saw two more soldiers then; they were badly 
burned and one of them wounded. | 

Senator Fart. American soldiers? | 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; so we six of us then went down into the light 
plant and we found Mr. Ellis there; he had just come in. 

Senator Fatt. Where had he been, if you know? 

Mr. Woop. He and his wife went to the hills; his house had been 
set on fire, the soldiers’ quarters; he and his wife went back across 
this mountain and went to a neighboring ranch. 

Senator Farr. They made their escape? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. He left his wife there and got his car and 
took her to town. I met him there and we went on into town. We 
found three dead soldiers and the little dead Conklin boy. There was 
another little Conklin boy, deaf and dumb, that they did not hurt. 

Senator Fatt. Why did they not hurt that boy, if you know? 

Mr. Woop. I don’t know; I understand they don’t kill the deaf 
«and dumb. 

Senator Farr. They have something of the Indian superstition ? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you know whether these raiders were followed 
across the river? 

Mr. Woop. This was Friday ‘night the attack occurred, and Satur- 
day there was a relief of this detachment of soldiers, eight more 
came down in a truck, and this truck took the dead and wounded back 
to Alpine, the railroad station, and then Sunday civilians and two 
soldiers caine in and then Monday a lot of civilians and a few 
soldiers went down to the Rio Grande and San Vincente, to Mr. 
Deemer’s store. I came back Monday afternoon to the railroad and 
I met a troop of soldiers on the way down. I think they went down 
and crossed the river. 

Senator Far. You did not go with them? 

Mr. Woop. No. On Monday we found two dead Mexicans that had 
been thrown under the chaparral bushes. We took them and burned 
them; that is, I did. One of them held a commission—had a com- 
mission on his body as Jefe de Armas—a Constitucionalista’s Govern- 
ment commission. 

Senator FALL. Jefe de Armas, of the Consitucionalista’s; you mean 
the Carranza Government ? 

Mr. Woop. That is what the commission stated—Consticionalista’s 
Government. 

Senator Fart. Who was it signed by; do you know? 

Mr. Woop. I do not know. 

. Senator Fatt. Do you remember the name on the commission? 

Mr. Woop. I did; but it was turned over to Capt. Cole, of the 
military authorities, 
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Senator Farr. Capt. Cole was in command of the troops that 
went in there? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; the troop was stationed at Alpine. 

Senator FALL. The only dead that you know of was the Conklin 
doy and the three soldiers‘ 

Mr. Woop. And the two Mexicans. 

Senator FALL. One of the Mexicans had his commission on him! 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; he was supposed to have been a captain. 

Senator Fart. Do you know whether there were ever any Mexi- 
cans arrested by the Mexican authorities or in any way punished for 
this raid? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

Senator Fatt. You never heard of any such occurrence? 
= Mr. Woop. No; a colonel—a Mexican colonel and three or four 
soldiers were captured by some Americans at the Boquillas mine— 
that is Just right across the river in Mexico. This colonel and his 
squad fired on these Americans—about eight—that took this truck 
down into Mexico, and that night, about 15 or 20 miles from the 
border, they took charge of these Mexican soldiers, and disarmed 
them and put them back across the river. 

Senator Fatt. What became of them? 

Mr. Woop. They were sent to the penitentiary. 

Senator Fay. In this State? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Faun. But, so far as you know, the Mexican Government 
made no attempt to punish anyone for this raid, robbery, and mur- 
der up to this time? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir; I never heard of it. 

Senator Fart. You would -likely have heard of it, if it had o- 
curred ? 

Mr. Woop. Very likely. The American horses taken over there 
were returned. 

Senator Fart. What about the other property—loot, taken from 
the store? 

Mr. Woop. I never heard of it. 

Senator FALL. You spoke of going down to the Deemer store, did 
you not? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir; I did not go down; the soldiers and civilians 
went down. 

Senator Far. Do you know anything about what occurred at the 
Deemer store—who owned it? 

Mr. Woop. It was absolutely looted, I understood; nothing left in 
it. It belonged to Mr. Deemer. 

Senator Fatt. Where is Mr. Deemer? 

Mr. Woop. I don't know; I think he is in New Mexico, or Ari- 
zona, somewhere. 

Senator Farr. Do you know anything about the killing of a man 
by the name of Deemer down there—a son of this man that owned 
the store, or a relative? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

Senator Fart. Do you know of any other occurrences along 
the border since that time in the nature of raids, attacks on soldiers. 
or our soldiers going across the border?’ 
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Mr. Woop. Only by hearsay. 

Senator FALL. on have heard of several occurrences? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Personally, you don’t know anything about them? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

Senator Fart. From what you have heard, conditions along the 
border have not been very settled or peaceful? | 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. l 

Senator Far. They have been otherwise than settled and peaceful? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sır; it is very dangerous to be there without 
soldiers, as a rule, if vou have property. 

Senator Far. It is still dangerous to be there, unless you have a 
guard ? 

Mr. Woop. I would so consider. 

Senator atu. You would not want to stay there without soldiers 
guarding you? 

Mr. Woop. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Those conditions exist at the present time? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fauu. That is in the State of Texas, United States «I 
America? 

Mr. Woop. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. CREED TAYLOR. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) x 

Senator Farr. Where do you live Mr. Taylor? 

Mr. Tayor. I live now at Marfa, Tex. 

Senator Faur. What is your business? 

Mr. Tayor. In the Customs Service. 

Senator Fart. Do your duties compel you to be along the inter- 
national boundary between Mexico and the United States in the 
vicinity of where you live? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What is your district? 

Mr. Tayor. My district is the Big Bend district from Green River 
to the Pecos. 

Senator Faru. How long have you been in that district? 

Mr. Tayor. I have been there three years. 

Senator Farr. What have been the conditions along the inter- 
national boundary on this side during the last few years as to 
violence, or as to peace and quiet? 

Mr. Tayor. It has been violent; very unsettled. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know of any particular instance of violence, 
raid, robbery. or disturbances occurring on this side of the river— 
boundary ? 

Mr. Tayror. Yes; I know of some. 

Senator Farr. Well, suppose you mention some you have in mind; 
some instances? 

Mr. Tayor. Well, the Brite raid, I have heard of the Brite raid 
and also the Neville raid and also the Petit raid and the raid made 
at the Cleveland ranch in 1908. 
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Senator Farr. You speak of the Petit raid, about what time dil 
that occur? 

Mr. Tayor. That was along about the 13th of day of May. 1915. 

Senator Farı. The Petit ranch is situated in the State of Texas 
on the American side of the international boundary ? 

Mr. Taywor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. What occurred at that place? 

‘a Tay tor. The Mexicans came in there and drove off a bunch of 
cattle. 

Senator Farr. Where did they go with the cattle? 

Mr. Taytor. Why, they went in the direction of Las Vacas. 

Senator Fatt. Where is that? 

Mr. Tayor. That is just across the river from Del Rio. 

Senator Farr. Were they followed by anyone from this side, t, 
vou know? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir; the United States troops followed them. 

Senator Fart. What th ‘oops ? 

Mr. Tayvor. Col. Langhorne’s troops. 

Senator FALL. Where were you when these troops went across’ 

Mr. Tayor. I was with the troops and went across with them. 

Senator Fart. Where did you go? 

Mr. Taytor. We went to Picateria, about 40 miles into Mexico 
from the border. 

Senator FALL. In the interior? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farre. How did you happen to go? 

Mr, Taytor. We followed this trail where they had carried the 
stork. 

Senator Fart. It was a plain trail; you could follow it? 

Mr. Tayor. It was a plain trail; you could follow it. 

Senator F ar Did you overtake the raiders, or tind sny of the 
stolen property ¢ 

Mr. Tayor. No, sir; when we got to Picateria there was a big 
rain that washed out the trail; we could not follow it out any far- 
ther: we found we could not trace it any farther from Picatera 
and the troops turned back. 

Senator Farr. In what jurisdiction is Picateria and Las Vaca; 
that is, what faction ? 

Mr. Taylor. That is Carrancista territory. 

Senator Fart. Have they troops anywhere in that territory ? 

Mr. Taytor. Why, they have some troops there near Boquillas; 
that is above this ais: 

Senator Farr. That is above the Petit ranch? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. About how far? 

Mr. Taytor. I suppose about 50 miles. 

Senator Farr. Have they any Aa troops in that vicinity ? 

Mr. Taytor. None that I know of 

Senator Fatt. Do you know of any effort being made by the 
Mexican authorities to return this st alsa stock, or apprehend the 
robbers ? 

Mr. Tayor. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Far. You have heard of none? 
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Mr. Tayor. Well, after they carried the stock to Las Vacas I 
understand they notified the owner of the cattle if they would come 
down there and identify the cattle and pay a bonus of $10 a head 
they would return the cattle to this side. 

Senator Farr. Who notified them, do you know? 

Mr. Tayor. Some of the Mexican authorities at Las Vacas. 

Senator Farr. The civil authorities? 

Mr. TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Notified Mr. Petit, the owner of this stock ? 

Mr. Tayor. Mr. Petit and Mr. Moore. 

Senator Faux. If they would come down there and identify the 
cattle and pay $10 a head they would let them come back to this side? 

Mr. Tayor. Let them come back to this side. 

Senator FALL. State what occurred about their return; what did 
Petit do? 

Mr. Tayor. Mr. Petit did not do anything. He figured that after 
he went down there and paid this penalty on the cattle, and passed 
them back to this side, and paid the freight on them back home it 
would be more than the cattle were worth, and thought it was best 
to just let it go as it was. 

enator Faun. Did anyone else get any cattle back, stolen during 
that raid? 

Mr. Tayor. Mr. Cleveland; he paid the penalty of $50 on his cat- 
tle and got them released. , 

Senator Fatt. How many were they? 

Mr. Tayor. About five lead. 

Senator Farr. Paid $10 a head? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Gold or Mexican money ? 

Mr. Tayor. He gave them a check for $50. 

Senator Farr. That meant $50 gold? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. He got his cattle back? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. Who delivered them to him; do you know? 

Mr. Tayor. These Mexicans that had driven the herd off. 

Senator Farı. The Mexicans that drove them away? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did he give them a check? | 

Mr. Taytor._ Yes, sir; he made a check out to this capitan, the 
man in authority. : 

Senator Farr. Who was this capitan, and what did he claim to be? 

Mr. Tayor. Claimed to be river guard under the Carranza Gov- 
ernment. 

Senator Farr. River guard under the Carranza Government? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. He had the cattle? 

Mr. Taytror. He had the cattle. 

Senator Far. You say he paid it to the men who had driven them 
away, or this river guard, for the stock? 

Mr. Tayor. Well, this river guard is the man he gave the check to. 

Senator FarL. And he had possession of the cattle? 
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Mr. Tayor. He had possession of the cattle, and also agreed to 
release Petit’s cattle at the same price, but Petit offered to give him 
a check for his cattle; he would not accept the check, stating he could 
not handle any more checks; said he would accept cash. 

Senator Fart. How far was that from Marfa? 

Mr. Taytor. From Marfa it is about 130 or 140 miles. 

Senator FaLL. So this capitan who had possession of them—thow 
stolen cattle—after accepting a check for $50, said he could not 
handle any more checks? 

Mr. Tayor. No; could not accept any more checks. 

Senator Fatt. He wanted cash? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. So Mr. Petit let it go? 

Mr. Taror. He did not have the money, saying he would have 
to go to town to get the money to pay it, and by the time he would 
have gone and got back they would have been gone with the cattle. 
They did not agree to hold them until he got back. 

Senator Fart. Has he ever gotten the cattle back? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir. 
= Senator Fart. They would not surrender them except on payment 
of the cash—$10 a head, gold? 

Mr. Tayor. No, sir. 

oraator Fatt. About how many cattle were stolen from that 
ranch ? 

Mr. Taytor. Twenty-eight head. 

Senator Fatt. Now, you spoke of many disturbances. Do you 
know where the Granger brothers’ ranch is 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir; their ranch is right next to the Petit ranch, 
farther out from the river, about 30 miles. 

Senator Fart. Do you know anything that happened to them after 
the raid of the Petit ranch? 

Mr. Tayor. They lost about 60 head of cattle. 

Senator Fart. When was that? 

Mr. Taytor. That was last year, about July or August. 

Senator Fart. Where did the cattle go; do you know ? 

Mr. Tay or. No, sir; I do not. They went across the river. I 
don’t know where they went to. 

Senator Fant. You don’t know whether the same Carrancista 
bunch got them or some one else got them? 

Mr. Tayror. No, sir. 

Senator Fatt, Have you ever heard of them being returned ? 

Mr. Tayor. No, sir. 

Senator Fart. Do you know of any effort being made by the 
Mexican authorities to return them? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Or arrest or punish those who stole them? 

Mr. Taytor. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. You spoke of something that occurred at the Cleve- 
lard ranch, as I understand; what occurred there? 

Mr. Taytor. Well, the customs officers lost a bunch of horses. 

Senator Farr. Do you mean the American customs officers ! 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir; September, 1918. 

Senator Fai. 1918. What became of those horses? 
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Mr. Tar or. They were driven across the river into Mexico. 

Senator FALL. Are they still there, do you know? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir; they are still there with the exception, I 
believe, of four head delivered back to this side. - 

Senator Fart. Who delivered them? 

Mr. Tayor. There were two put across the river the next night 
after they were carried over; they appeared on this side. I don’t 
know who released them. Then there was one horse delivered to 
Inspector Neill at Presidio last year. 

Senator Farr. By whom? 

Mr. Tay or. By the Mexican officials there at Ojinaga, and there 
was one horse that was ridden on this side by a Carrancista captain 
at Polvo, and captured by our customs inspectors. 

Senator Fatt. The others, you don’t know where they are, I pre- ` 
sume! 

Mr. Tayor. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator Fart. With the exception of returning the two horses, 
do you know of any effort being made by any Mexican authorities 
ta apprehend the robbers or return any other horses? 

Mr. Tayor. No, sir. 

Senator Fatt, They did not apprehend or punish any of the 
thieves? 

Mr. Tayvor. No, sir; not that I know of. 

Senator Fat. But one of the horses was ridden on this side by a 
Carrancista officer ? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. The horse was identified on this side? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. i 

Senator FarL. And so was the officer? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Fart. Have you ever seen any of these horses since; 
or know anything about who is riding them or using them? 

Mr. Tayor. No, sir; I have not. 

Senator Fart. Do you know of your own personal knowledge, or 
by good hearsay, in that immediate vicinity of any other occurrence 
since 1919? 

Mr. Tayor. No, sir. Nothing except little, petty thefts. 

Senator Fart. What are the conditions there with reference to 
safety of homes, life, and property on this side? 

Mr. Tayor. Well, it is unsafe. 

Senator Farr. Still in that condition? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Why? 

Mr. Tayor. Well, the Mexicans on the other side, they are com- 
ing across all the time carrying stock off and molesting property 
on this side. 

Senator FALL. They come from the Carranza jurisdiction? 

Mr. Taytor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fax. Territory? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. None of them have ever been punished for any 
(lepredations on this side? 

r. Tayor. None that I know of. 
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Senator Faux. The secretary calls my attention to what is known 
as a Bill Russell raid in April, 1918, do you know anything about 
that 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. Mr. Russell lost some cattle in April, 1918, 
below Presidio, that is cattle. I was with the military people when 
they trailed this stock to the river; where it crossed the river. 

enator Fatu. You mean with the United States military forces? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. . 

- Senator Farr. Did they attempt to cross the river? 

Mr. Taror. No, sir; they did not cross the river. 

Senator Farr. Turned back? 

Mr. Tayor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Has any of that stock been recovered? 

Mr. Tayor. None that I know of. | 

Senator Fart. Has anyone ever been punished for the offense? 

Mr. Tayor. I don’t think so. 

Senator Farr. Has any attempt ever been made to capture and 
punish the thieves? 

Mr. Tayor. None that I ever heard of. š 

Senator Farr. They followed the trail that went to the river 
where they would go into Carranza territory ? 

Mr. Tayor. Carranza territory; yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. GROVER WEBB. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Fart. Mr. Webb, are you an American citizen? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Of what State are you a native? 

Mr. Wess. Texas. . 

Senator Fart. What is your business? 

Mr. Wess. I am inspector of customs. 

Senator Farr. What is your district? 

Mr. Wess. Big Bend district, twenty-fourth district. 

Senator Farr. Where do you live, where do you stay? 

_Mr. Wess. Presidio, Tex., station. 

Senator FALL. You are in the United States service? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Does your business require you to be in the Big 
Bend district along the boundary, international boundary ! 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Between the United States and Mexico? 

Mr. WEss. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Farr. How long have you been there? 

Mr. Wess. I have been in the Customs Service three years. Been 
in the Customs Service two years, and volunteered in the Army and 
served in the Army along in the Big Bend in the Corps of Intelli- 
gence police, and since I have been out I have been in the Customs 
- Service again a year. 

Senator Fart. Where did you live in 1915? 

Mr. Wess. Marfa, Presidio County, Tex. 

Senator Fatt. Then you have been familiar with this district at 
least since 1915? 
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Mer. Weee. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. The greater portion of the time in the customs or 
military service? | 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. What are the conditions in this district in the State 
Of Texas—on the American side of the boundary line, of course— 
as to law and peace and order and safety, or violence and disturb- 
ances? 

Mr. Wess. It is violent, unsafe. 

Senator Fatt. The American citizens doing business in that dis- 
trict, do they have any assurance of safety unless guarded by the 
military or other armed forces? 

Mr. Wess. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Who or what faction of Mexicans are in control 
across the international boundary in Mexico? 

Mr. Wess. The Carrancistas. 

Senator Fart. Have they any soldiers, customs guards, or other 
guards presumably there to preserve law and order? 

Mr. Wess. They have soldiers and customs guards over there. 

Senator Farr. Well, do they preserve order, do you know? 

Mr. Wess. No, sir. 

Senator Fauu, Well, why don’t they preserve order, do you know? 

Mr. Wess. No, sir. 

Senator FaLL. Do they try? 

Mr. Wese. No, sir. | 

Senator Faiz. Do you know where Hancock’s ranch is? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir; above Alpine, Tex. 

Senator FALL. Are you familiar with it? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir; I know where the ranch is. 

Senator FaLL. Do you know anything about a raid on that ranch 
in 1915 or at any time? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir; along about that time there were seven, I be- 
lieve, seven head of horses stolen off that ranch. 

Senator Far. Do you know what went with them, whether they 
were stolen by people on this side; I mean, were they thieves from 
this side? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir; I think they were stolen by Mexicans around 
Alpine and were carried to the other side of the river. 

Senator Faux. Stolen by local thieves on this side? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir; I think probably some of these Mexicans were 
formerly Mexican citizens over there, and when they got ready to 
go back they stole these horses and carried them back fo the Mexican 
side. 

Senator FALL. Were any of those horses ever recovered, so far as 
you know? 

Mr. Wess. No, sir. 

Senator FALL. They were not followed across the river by any of 
our armed forces? 

Mr. Wess. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. But they were followed to the international boun- 
da 

r. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. You heard Mr. Taylor testify, did you, as to the 

loss of the inspector’s horses? 
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Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Are you familiar with that? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir; I was there. | 

Senator Far. The circumstances are practically those which Mr. 
Taylor, the former witness, detailed ? 

Mr. WeEsp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Have you ever seen any of those inspectors’s horses 
since they were stolen? 

Mr. Weres. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Where? 

Mr. Wess. I have seen one of them in Ojinaga, and on the Ist dav 
`of January, this year, the customs inspector Spence and Lieut. 
Palmer they arrested Capt. Doroteoo Aguilar, out of the Eighty- 
third Regiment; he came to Presidio with one of these horses. 

Senator Far. And came across the international boundary? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir; came over armed with one Mexican soldier 
and one river guard; they were all three arrested and disarmed. 
this captain had one of these horses. 

Senator Farr. He was riding him? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator FaLr. You say you saw one of these horses at Ojinaga? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Ojinaga is in the Republic of Mexico? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir; military headquarters. 

Senator Farr. Carranza’s military headquarters? 

Mr. Werer. In his district. 

Senator Fatt. When was it you saw this horse there? 

Mr. Wess. The first time I saw him was some time in September. 

Senator FALL. Of last year? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir; I have seen him this year; about three weeks 
ago I saw the horse again. 

Senator Fart. Has he any brand or marks on him by which von 
could identify him? 

Mr. Wern. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fann. What are the brands or marks on him? 

Mr. Wege. He has an “ O U ” on the left side. 

Senator Farr. Who had him? In whose possession is the horse? 

Mr. Werer. He is in possession of the commanding officer there. 
Gen. Joaquin Amaro. 

Senator Farr. Do you know whether the general knows where that 
horse came from? 

Mr. Wenn. Yes, sir; I went over there and tried to get him to turn 
him over to me, and told him it was our horse, and we identified it. 
Ho refused to turn him over to me, he said he had bought the horse. 
said I might have him by paying 300 pesos for him, $150 gold. 

Senator Farr. Whose property was this horse? 

Mr. Wern. He belonged to inspector Howard Allen. 

Senator Fart. Personal property ? 

Mr. Wesr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Now, this horse taken from this captain comirg 
over on this side, what. became of it? 

Mr. Wrens. He was turned over to us. and he is being held at the 
present time by me to be returned to the inspector, who he belongs to. 

Senator Farr. Being held by you? 
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Mr. Wess. Yes. sir. I have him down there waiting to send him 
to the owner. 

Senator Farı. Has any demand been made for his return to the 
other side of the river? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir; they filed a claim for all three of the horses, 
this horse also. 

Senator FALL. Who filed the claim? 

Mr. Wess. Gen. Cordona filed the claim through the Mexican 
consul at Presidio for him. 

Senator Farr. So they not only retained the horse they have on 
the other side, but they filed a claim to get back those you were for- 
tunate enough to recover on this side? 

Mr. Wese. Yes. sir. 

Senator Farr. You have not given him back yet? 

Mr. Wess. No, sir; and do not intend to. 

Senator Faun. What answer was made to this official demand by 
the Mexican consul for these horses; what answer was made by the 
Americans, if any ? 

Mr. Wess. I referred the matter to the collector of customs here, 
he wrote me to see the Mexican consul down there and sce if he would 
agree to turn the horse that they had in Ojinaga back in exchange 
for the two horses that really belonged to them, which the general 
refused to do. 

Senator Fart. That is, when vou seized this one horse from this 
captain, he had two soldiers along with him, who had Mexican 
horses? 

Mr. Wess. Thev had Mexican horses. 

Senator Farr. So you took them all? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You made the proposition if the general in com- 
mand would return the stolen horse you would return the two 
seized horses? 

Mr. Weges. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Was that suggestion acceptable? 

Mr. Wess. No, sir; he turned it down. 

Senator FaLL. ‘Do you know anything about what is known as the 
Brite raid? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Where were you at that time, or shortly after? 

Mr. Wess. In Marfa, Tex. 

Senator Fatt. Where did you go from Marfa? 

Mr. Wess. Col. Langhorne sent me out from Marfa, I was famil- 
lar with all of that country, and all the trails, as guide with the 
troop that went to this Brite ranch and followed this band into 
Mexico. 

Senator Fart. How long after the raid was it before you ‘reached 
the ranch ? 

Mr. Wess. We reached the ranch just shortly after the bandits 
had left there; they were in sight of the ranch, just going off the 
rim rock. 

Senator Fart. Did you follow them? 

Mr. Wess. Yes. sir. r 

Senator Farr. Where to? 
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Mr. Wess. We followed them into Mexico. 

Senator FALL. Across the International boundary into Mexico! 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. How many military troops? 

Mr. Wess. Along with me there was a troop, and then from 
Ruidosa one troop and from Candelaria one troop, there were two 
troops sent up the river, and also one above from what is known as 
Evett’s ranch. They arrived at the river where these bandits crossed 
before we did, so they crossed ahead of us. 

Senator Far. Were the bandits overtaken ? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Were you there? 

Mr. Wess. No, sir. The troops from Candelaria and Ruidosa 
got to the bandits before we did. | 

Senator Farr. Do you know in whose command those troops were 
that overtook the bandits? 

Mr. Wrens. Col. Langhorne. 

Senator Farr. Their captain or lieutenant? 

Mr. Wess. Capt. Sprinkle was in command. 

Senator Fart. Did you follow the trail? 

Mr. Wess. Yes. sir. 

Senator Farr. Did you reach the scene of the engagement? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir; we got to where they had had this first en- 
gagement; when we got to where they had the first engagement. we 
could hear them still firing up in the mountains; we went on to them; 
it was almost sundown when we got there, still firing. 

Senator Fart. About how many Mexicans were there in this raid! 

Mr. Wess. I judge about 30 or 35, probably more. 

Senator Farr. Were there any casualties during the engagement, 
on the other side? 

Mr. Werp. I did not see any dead Mexicans on the other side. but 
the party that engaged them, the soldiers that engaged them before 
we got to them, said there was about 18 dead; it was dark after I 
came back from the battlefield. I did not see any dead Mexicans. 

Senator Fart. Looking over the ground around the Brite ranch, 
when vou reached there, did you find any bodies there? 

Mr. Werre. There was one body found at Brite’s ranch: there was 
a mail carrier, Mick Wells, killed in the store over at Brite’s ranch: 
he was hung, and his throat cut in the store. About 400 vards be- 
vond the ranch there were two dead Mexicans; been killed out of 
the mail coach approaching Brite’s ranch; out about 2 miles there 
was a Mexican found partly buried; he was one of the raiders that 
had been killed. 

Senator Farr. Could you identify him by his uniform or clothing! 

Mr. Wrenn. He had a coat on, part of a Carranza officer’s uniform. 

Senator Farr. The body had been partially buried? 

Mr. Wenn. Yes, sir; there was a gully there; they just laid him 
in this gullv and caved the banks in on top of him. 

Senator Farr. You saw the body of Wells? 

Mr. Werer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You say his throat was cut? 

Mr. Wenp. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Farr. Where he had been hung? . 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir; they just threw a rope over the rafters in the 
store, and it looked like one drawed him up while the other one cut 
his throat, and wiped the blood off on his shirt, and let him fall right 
there in his own blood. 

Senator Farr. What other evidences of a fight did you find there; 
wus there any arms, swords, pistols, or guns—anything of the kind? 

Mr. Wess, Yes, sir; where they came off what is known as the rim 
reck, it is pretty steep there, we followed them over this rim rock, 
down in the hollow, and practically made them drop all of theix 
loot from their saddle horses and pack horses and there was a coat 
and sword found as if some Mexican had been shot off his horse, 
or seriously wounded; there was a coat there as that of a Carranza 
officer; also a sword I saw picked up. 

Senator FALL. You say hes made them drop their loot. What 
did the loot consist of, do you remember ? 

Mr. Wess. Consisted of various things out of the store, dry goods, 
groceries. 

Senator Far. What was the date of that raid? 

Mr. Wess. December 25, 1918, Christmas Day. 

Senator FALL. I neglected to ask you. You know Chico Cano? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. I know of him, I have seen hin. 

Senator Fatt. Where did you see him last? 

Mr. Wess. It has been about three years since I saw him last in 
San Antonio, Mexico. I was on this side of the river, I saw him 
just across the river. 

Senator Farr. Have you any means of knowing what his official 
employment is, if any? 

Mr. Wess. At the present time is a captain of a bunch of scouts 
Jocated in about Barrancas and San Jose. 

Senator Farr. You say he is a captain, under whom? Who is 
he operating with? 

Mr. Wess. With the Carrancistas, that is the report. 

Senator Farr. Do you know Ranger Cox? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Have you had any conversation with him recently 
about Chico Cano? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Farr. In reference to Chico Cano’s employment? 

Mr. Weers. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What did the ranger tell you? 

Mr. Wess. He was over in Ojinaga about two weeks ago, such 
a matter as that, and he saw Chico Cano, and his band there in 
Ojinaga, he said he was there for pay day, being paid off. 

Senator Fart. That is in Ojinaga, and it is the military head- 
quarters for Carranza in that district? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fay. And the ranger says he saw Chico Cano there with 
his band being paid off? 

Mr. Wess. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. About two months ago? 

Mr. Wess. About two weeks ago. 
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(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator FALL. You are a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Wapswortn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Where do you live? 

Mr. Wapswortir. El Paso at the present time. 

Senator Fatt. What is your business? 

.» Mr. Wapsworrn. United States customs inspector. 

Senator FALL. Are you familiar with the boundary line below El 
Paso, the international boundary between the United States and 
Mexico? 

Mr. Wanswortn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. How long have you known of it? 

Mr. Wapswortn. I was raised on it, 33 years. 

oe Fatt. How long have you been in the United States 
service? 

Mr. Wapswortu. Seven years this month, the 22nd day. 

Senator Fart. Where have your duties been performed ? 

Mr. WapswortH. Big Bend district. 

Senator FALL. Until you moved to El Paso? 

Mr. WapswortH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. When did you come to El Paso? 

Mr. Wanswortr. October 5. 

Senator Farr. This last year? 

Mr. Wanswortn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. During the last few years and up to the present 
time, if vou know, or up to October of this vear, what are the con- 
ditions in Texas, on this side: that is. the United States side of the 
boundary line in the Big Bend district, in reference to violence. or 
peace and safety? 

Mr. Wapswortn. Well, along the Rio Grande where I have been 
stationed it is mighty poor on account of Mexicans. 

Senator FALL. These conditions have not been safe for American 
citizens ? 

Mr. Wapswortn. Have not been safe. 

Senator Farr. Either for their lives or property ? 

Mr. Wapswortn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Both? 

Mr.. WapswortH. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you know Inspector Sitters? 

Mr. WapswortTH. Yes, sir: my first river guard was under Mr. 
Sitters; he was the inspector in charge. 

Senator Farr. Did vou know Ranger Hulen? 

Mr. Wapswortrt. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fart. Do you know what has become of Sitters and Hulen? 
Are thev alive or dead? 

Mr. Wapswortr. They are dead, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know anything about the circumstances of 
their death? 

Mr. Wapswortu. Well. yes; I could tell you some. About May 
24, 1916, they were waylaid by Mexicans from Mexico, at a point 
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a bout 7 miles from Pilares, a little old place on the Texas border, 
aand it is about 7 miles from the river where this killing happened. 
Sitters and Hulen were both killed there. There were five in the 
Party; three of the party escaped unhurt. 

Senator Farr. What was the circumstances of their killing, as you 
learned; you say they were waylaid? 

Mr. Wapswortn. Yes. sir; I learned from the other boys that got 
away. There was Mr. Charlie Chaighead, Trollinger, and Sug Cum- 
mings, they camped within about 5 miles of the river at a water hole 
for the night. That night they heard some horses going by their 
camp; the colts were nickering. They could hear Mexicans talking. 
They sort of raised up to see what they could see, still afraid to get 
up; that is, to get out there and see what it was. They waited until 
claylight; at daylight they went up and looked over the ground. 
‘There were tracks of horses that went by their camp pretty close, 
with ropes dragging. Mr. Sitters being in charge ordered the men 
to saddle up, and had the mules packed up, and put their mules 
where they thought they were at safety, and they followed these 
tracks. These tracks finally led into a big. sharp canyon. Mr. Sitters 
put his field glasses on them in this canyon and saw some horses up 
against the bluff. Mr. Sitters he told Charlie Craighead, Trollinger, 
and Cummings to go straight into the canyon, and Mr. Hulen and 
himself would go up on top of a little hill, and look if anything was 
to happen they could see what happened. 

When they separated a few minutes afterwards the firing began, 
the shooting started, and the boys there—that is, Charlie Craighead, 
and Trollinger, and Cummings—they never could see what had be- 
come of Mr. Sitters and Hulen any more; they had to hustle their 
way out of there the best way they could, and they walked back to 
where they left their pack mules, and they had to get on their mules’ 
bare back, and rode to a ranch—the old Bill McGee ranch—from 
there they fixed up a note and sent it by a Mexican to John Poole’s 
ranch. John Pool got in his car and came to Mr. Luke Brite’s ranch 
and phoned to Marfa for help. I happened to be in Marfa at the 
time; there was a posse of 11 of us left Marfa in an automobile and 
came to Mr. Pool’s that night. He had horses saddled; we got to the 
Mc(ree ranch where the boys were that night about daylight. They 
told us all about how they were waylaid; they said Mr. Sitters and 
Hulen were both killed, thev believed. So we started to where this 
waylaying happened, went in a round-about way to get into the 
canyon, afraid they were laying still another trap for us, and looked 
over and saw where the shooting happened, and finally found both 
bodies, Iulen and Sitters’s bodies, and Mr. Sitters’s horse dead. The 
other horses—saddle horses—the outlaws took them with them. 

Senator Farr. In what condition was Sitters’s body ? 

Mr. Wapsworti. He was in very bad condition, looked like; it 
not only looked like. but he was. I was right there. I helped to put 
him on a pack mule myself. He was Iving on his back in sort of a 
cramped position; looked like he died in great agony, his knees 
drawed up, cramped up, his hands and fingers like that, drawed up 
over his face; you could see where his flesh had been knocked off his 
knuckles with rocks; his left eve in his head had been caved in. The 
rock was laying a little bit to one side; I judge it weighed about 20 
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ounds. He had 11 bullet holes in his body; that is, we could find out 
he had 11 bullet holes in it for the simple reason the body was in 
very bad shape—about 34 hours from the time of his death until 
he was found. 

Senator Farr. The body was mutilated ? 

Mr. Wapswortu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Was the trail of these assassins followed ? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Yes, sir; they were followed to the Mexican line, 
not by the posse. We went after the bodies, however. Their clothes 
were off of them; they took their boots—the best part of their clothes 
a took with them, rifles, six-shooters, watches, all the money they 
ad. j 

Senator Fart. You say when they passed camp they had colts 
nickering and ropes dragging; what was the object of the ropes 
dragging? 

Mr. WY anawoneH: They knew the boys were camped there. the 
outlaws; they were afraid to do anything that night, afraid they 
could not win; by driving near by there with ropes dragging, they 
knew Mr. Sitters, being an old inspector there, he would get up the 
next morning and follow this trail into this canyon where the out- 
laws would have this trap laid for him to kill him. 

Senator Farr. This impression made upon yourself, and the other 
officers, that it was a deliberate plan to assassinate these men ? 

Mr. Wapswortn. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fatt. How many, if you can estimate, was in that gang? 

Mr. Wapsworru. According to the other inspectors that came out 
of the affair they said there must have been about 25 or 30, but 
according to the tracks that we saw there the next day there must 
have been 25 or 30. 

Senator Farr. Now, do you know or have you any source of in- 
formation as to who was in charge of that band of assassins? 

Mr. Wapswortu. No, sir; only just from hearsay. 

Senator Farr. What kind of hearsay ? 

Mr. Wapswortu. Pretty good hearsay; people living right there 
on the border, such as Kilpatrick for one, and Jose Benton, that lived 
at Shafter, he was at Ojinaga about a month afterwards; he went 
over there to buy some cattle, and he met up with an old man named 
Zapata; he was one of these raiders living across from Pilares; and 
old man Zapata made his brag over there. He had a family, his 
sons were in the bunch; he had about four sons working with the 
Cano ring. the Cano brothers there. | 

Senator Farr. What Canos? 

Mr. Wapswortu. Chico Cano, Jose Cano, Manuel Cano. 

Senator Farr. Where is Chico Cano now?! 

Mr. Wapswortn. Chico Cano is across from Pilares now, and Jose 
Cano—there are only two living. 

Senator Fatt. What is his business? . 

Mr. Wapsworru. He is a thoroughbred outlaw. 

Senator Fatt. You don’t know whether he holds or has held any 
official position on the Mexican side of the line? 

Mr. Wapswortn. He holds on one side—Villa side, and then he 
holds with the Carranza side. If one side won’t have him, why he 
goes with the other side. 
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Senator Fatt. Common rumor is that Chico was one of the raiders 
of this band of assassins? 

Mr. Wapswortu. Yes, sir; and I know it from several pretty good 
Mexicans that live on the border there; he made his brag there that 
he would not be satisfied until he got Joe Sitters’s scalp. 

Senator FALL. Sitters was an officer? 

Mr. Wapswortn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Had he ever had trouble with Cano? 

Mr. Wapsworru. Yes, sir; several times he was waylaid by the 
Cano outfit; one time he had Chico Cano a prisoner at the time he 
was waylaid, that was on the 23d day of January, 1913, and that is 
when Jack Howard was killed and Harvis was wounded. 

Senator Farr. Did he lose his prisoner there? 

Mr. Wapsworrn. Yes, sir; they were all addled at the time Mr. 
Jack Howard was shot down, as well as when Mr. Sitters was shot 
also. He could not do anything, they were all addled, and Mr. Har- 

vis was shot in the leg. Mr. Harvis was the only man that could hold 
the ground to keep from all three being murdered. Mr. Howard 
died the next evening at 7 o’clock. Mr. Harvis was in the hospital 
here in El Paso for 30 days. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. A. J. KING. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Farr. Sergeant, are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Of what State are you a native? 

Mr. Kure. Illinois. 

Senator Farr. Where do you live now—where are you located? 

Mr. Kina. Marfa, Tex. 

Senator Farr. What is your business? 

Mr. Kina. Sergeant of the Ranger Force under Captain 

Senator Farr. How long have you been with the Ranger Force? 

Mr. Krne. It will be two years in June. ; f 

Senator FALL. Are you familiar with the conditions in Marfa, in 
the Big Bend district? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. How long have you been familiar with that dis- 
trict? , 

Mr. Krne. I lived there in that district since 1897. 

Senator Farr. What are the conditions that exist there at the 
present time, and what have they been for the last few years, with 
reference to law and order, violence, etc? 

Mr. Kina. It has been very unsafe for a period of years for 
Americans on the border to live there. Their ranch is liable to be 
robbed at any time, or they murdered. 

Senator Farr. What is the reason for your unsafety; why is it 
that you or the Rangers can not maintain order there as you do 
at other places in Texas? 

Mr. Kina. It seems to me that the greatest trouble is that the 
so-called government, Mexican Government, employ Mexican out- 
laws to fill the official positions in Mexico, and, of course, they are 
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the fellows that do most of the raiding and stealing and murdering 
on our side and we get no cooperation from the Mexican Government, 
nor with the local officials. 

Senator Far. The local officials on our side? 

a Kina. No; on the Mexican side; and they do not cooperate 
at all. 

Senator Farr. What becomes of parties who commit depredations 
on this side—where do they Ae 

Mr. Kine. They go into Mexico. 

Senator Fatt. And when they get into Mexico, do you mean to 
say they are sanctuary with the Mexican Government, they won't 
ae them or attempt to turn them over to you, or cooperate with 

ou 
i Mr. Kine. Not at all. 

Senator Farr. You have no authority to cross the boundary line? 

Mr. Kine. Only when United States soldiers go. 

Senator Farr. They are only authorized to go on a hot trail? 

Mr. Kına. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. The Texas rangers have no authority themselves to 
go across? 

Mr. Kina. No, sir. 

Senator Fatu. You know of any recent depredations down there? 

Mr. Kina. There was a store looted at Ruidosa, called the Baldwin 
Ranch Store, last month. It belonged to Mr. T. D. Baldwin, I be- 
lieve it is. I think they took about $80 worth of provisions and 
stuff from his store and threatened his life if he did not send them 
over some tobacco on the other side. It seems it was a little bunch 
of those Cano bandits that lived across from Ruidosa. 

Senator FALL. You saw Cano, can you identify him in any other 
way? 

Mr. Kıxc. He is a captain under the Carranza reign and has a 
band of about 35 men under him, I understand. 

Senator Farr. That Chico Cano? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; Chico Cano. His men work with him; they 
came over and robbed the Baldwin store. . 

Senator Farr. Were they followed? | 

Mr. Kinc. They were not; no, sir. A few days later one came 
back and was standing outside of Mr. Baldwin’s place armed with 
two 6-shooters and a rifle, trying to get Mr. Baldwin out of the 
store so he could kill him, when two of our men rode up and arrested 
this Mexican, and they started down the river with him and his crowd 
on the Mexican side saw it and five of them came acros to the Bald- 
win store and talked with some of the folks there and found out 
what had happened to their friend and they said they were going 
down and kill the rangers and take the man away from them. They 
followed our men, and I think it was a few miles below the store they 
got into shooting range and they began to fire on them and this was 
the first they knew they were being followed. The prisoner was 
handcuffed on horseback and began to run on the horse and I think 
one of our rangers shot at him and thought he had killed the prisoner 
and whirled to fight off the Mexicans, and after firing 40 or 50 shots 
they ran the Mexicans off and went to find their supposed dead pris- 
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<ner and he had gotten away. They had evidently shot close to the 
horse’s ears and the horse threw ħim and he got into Mexico. 

Senator FaLL. What date was that? 

Mr. Kine. I think about the 20th of January or the 21st. 

Senator Farr. This year? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. This year. 

Senator Fatt. Who were these men, these five men that crossed the 
river from the Mexican side to this side and followed the rangers? 

Mr. Kine. I do not know their names. | 

Senator Fatu. But the men themselves were identified. A 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; absolutely identified by Mr. Baldwin, he knew 
every one of them and people that worked for him. 

Senator Fal. Did they belong to any command which you know 
on the other side of the river? 

Mr. Kine. I think a number of them were in Chico Cano’s band. 
They also robbed a threshing machine they had there and stripped it 
a everything. They even took the bolts and carried them off with 
them. 

Senator Far. Then the terror and the violence and murder, or at- 
tempted murder on this side of the river had not only continued for 
several years past, but has continued up to at least the 21st day of 
January of this present year? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And you say you received no cooperation from the 
Carranza authorities on the other side in attempting to apprehend 
the ones that do these things? 

Mr. Kine. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Have they ever turned over to you any man you 
demanded or any man you followed ? 

Mr. Kino. Never have. They promised to turn over a man last 
year that had committed a killing down below Presidio and he ran 
across the river and went to Ojinaga~-and the commanding officer 
there finally agreed to turn him over to Capt. Gray and Gray went 
down there to get him and he stayed on the bank of the river all day 
long waiting for him and he never did deliver him and he is still 
over there. 

Senator Fart. Have you ever, yourself, or have efforts ever been 
made by yourself and other officers of the law to secure cooperation ? 

Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. Do you know of any efforts being made by your- 


self, you have made efforts to secure the cooperation of the Carranza 
officers? 


Mr. Kina. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. They have been unavailing entirely ? 

Mr. Kine. Yes, sir; absolutely. 

Senator Farr. I think that is all; very much obliged to you. What 
were the Rangers names that were in charge of this prisoner? 

Mr. Kine. Dykes and Woodland. 

Senator Farr. Do you know whether or not they will be here? 

Mr. Krna. I have made arrangements for Mr. Dykes to come in 
this afternoon, or as soon as he can get here. 
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(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator FALL. You are a citizen of the United States, Mr. Tigner’ 

Mr. Ticner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Of what State are you a native? 

Mr. Ticner. Louisiana. 

Senator Fatt. Where do you live nowf 

Mr. Ticner. Marfa, Tex. 

Senator FALL. Marfa, Tex. ? 

Mr. Ticner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Are you familiar with the Big Bend district near 
Marfa and along the international line—border ? 

Mr. Ticner. Fairly well, Senator. 

Senator Farr. What is your business? 

Mr. Tiener. Cattle raising business. 

Senator Farı. Where is your ranch? 

Mr. Ticner. I have two places, one pasture near Marfa and another 

asture near the river. I have owned this last place since 1909, until 
fast August, when I sold it. 

Senator Farı. What have been the conditions near the river, your 
river place, with reference to law and order? 

Mr. Ticner. Very little law and order there; considerable depre- 
dations. 

Senator FALL. Can you give us any instances of violence along 
the border around your place? 

Mr. Ticner. There has been considerable number of stock stolen 
and taken across the river. 

Senator Fart. When was that, Mr. Tigner? 

. Mr. Tianer. They began in 1917 and continued up until now. 

Senator FALL. Have you~ever been able to recover any of the 
stock? 

Mr. Tianer. No, sir; but I got pay for five head at one time. 

Senator Farr. Who paid you? 

Mr. Ticner. That was paid through—I got that pay through Col. 
Langhorne, and it was paid by the Mexican consul, Mr. Garcia here. 

Senator Farr. Col. Langhorne was the United States commander 
of the troops along the border until recently ? 

Mr. TicNer. Yes, sir. 

Senator FaLL. From whom you desired pay for five head? 

Mr. Ticner. Yes, sir. Five head taken out at one time. 

Senator Fart. Who runs your ranch, who lived there and run the 
ranch? 

Mr. TicNer. At that time Mr. P. D. Dyke was foreman. 

Senator Farr. Have you had any other foreman ? 

Mr. Trener. Yes, sir; shortly after that—a Mexican foreman I 
had from the time I owned the land until December 1, 1917, until he 
was killed, for a period of about nine years. 

Senator Fatt. How was this Mexican foreman killed—he was 
killed ? | 

Mr. Tianer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Under what circumstances? 


« 
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Mer. Tiaxer. He and I and some soldiers from Troop K of the 
Eighth Cavalry followed a trail of some cattle across the river and 
we were close to some ranch houses—— 

Senator Fatt. On the Mexican side? 

Mr. Ticner. Yes, sir; on the Mexican side, and we were ambushed 
right at this house; fired on from the bushes by a bunch of Mexicans 
just as we approached this building. 

Senator Far. What occurred—was anyone hurt by the firing? 

Mr. Ticner. Yes, sir; one soldier killed and another one wounded 
and I believe a second one slightly wounded. 

Senator FALL. And this foreman of yours? 

Mr. Tiener. He was killed. 

Senator Farr. At that time? 

Mr. Ticner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. What was his name? 

Mr. Ticner. Justo Gonzales. 

Senator Farr. Do you know whether he was an American citizen 

or not? 

Mr. Tioner. I think he was. 

Senator Farr. You had alwavs known him on this side of the 
river? 

Mr. Ticner. Yes, sir. He was raised there in Indio: he was 58 or 
59 years old when he was killed. . 

5 ETALON Fart. Anything happen to you at that time during that 
ring? 

Mr. Ticner. Nothing in the way of violence. The horse I was rid- 
ing I believe was killed—four horses were killed. 

Senator FALL. You don’t consider your horse being killed under 
you violence? 

Mr. Tiener. He was not killed from under me: he was shot near 
me. We were all on the ground at that time. 

Senator Farr. Did you recover any of the cattle? 

Mr. TriGner. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did you ever get any pay for them? 
= Mr. Tiraner. No pay for that—these cattle had been slaughtered. 
We were over there two different days. These cattle were stolen one 
night, and we crossed the river, and I happened to be down there at 
that time. I do not live on the ranch. I got the report at noon that 
the cattle had been taken out the night before, and I telephoned to 
Col. Langhorne at Marfa asking for assistance. He instructed me 
to go to Indio, about 8 miles from my ranch; that he would have 
some soldiers there all ready to go with me and follow the trail. I 
had my man to go with me, and we followed it down the river, as we 
had done it so many times. 

Senator Farr. That wasn’t the first time? 

Mr. Ticner. No, sir; not by any means. So I went to the river in 
my car and found Lieut. Matlack—at that time he was a lieutenant— 
he was in command of the troop.: He had horses and a horse ready 
for me, and we immediately left and met my man at the bank of the 
river where we saw plainly where the cattle had gone across, as that 
was the first real warm trail I had found, and I told Capt. Matlack 
I would like to have him go across. Before that I had to be called 
from Marfa by telephone. 
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Senator Farr. The trail was cold? 

Mr. Ticner. Yes, sir. A few days before that, I think three days 
before, we had followed six head to the river that had been stolen 
out the night before, and I had some troops with me that time, but 
this was a different captain—a troop from Riudosa—and he told 
me he could not follow the trail across, as they did not appear they 
were fresh enough; for that reason he would not go across, but if I 
would go across and could find a trail and figure it out he would 
back me up. 

Senator Farr. He would remain on this side for you to go across, 
and he would protect you? 

Mr. Ticner. Yes, sir. I went across with the Mexican foreman. 
We could not make it out very plain on the other side; they were 
then about three days old since we had followed them. We staved 
there an hour or two, but there had been some goats and things that 
had gone across, and we came back, and that very night we fol- 
lowed the next bunch. 

Senator Farr. You say you sold the ranch? 

Mr. Ticner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. When? 

Mr. Ticner. August, last year. 

Senator Farr. It was a good ranch? 

Mr. Ticner. Yes, sir; very good for the purposes it was used in 
that country. ` 

Senator Farr. Have any particular reason for selling it? 

Mr. TicNer. Yes. We had so many depredations committed on 
it and it was hard to keep men out there, and they were steali 
from us all the time and the people never knew when they woul 
be overpowered and they would take all they had. 

Senator Farr. And you was disgusted with it? 

Mr. Ticner. Yes, sir. They were getting worse all the time and 
they were getting bolder and taking more cattle. 

Senitor Farr. You thought if your Government could not pro- 
tect you in peace and enforce the law, it was time you turned it over 
to somebody else? 

Mr. Ticner. I did not complain—I had no complaint to make of 
the Government, as far as the soldiers and State officers were con- 
cerned. They did the best they could. 

Senator Fart. They did the best they could? 

Mr. Tianer. Yes, sir; they aided me the best they could. 

Senator Farr. I meant no reflection on either the local officers or 
the military officers. That is all, I believe. 

(The committee then, at 11.45 o’clock a. m., adjourned to meet 
at 2 o’clock p. m.) 

AFTER RECESS. 


The subcommittee met pursuant to recess. 
Present: Senator A. B. Fall and Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. SAM H. NEILL. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 
Senator Far. Mr. Neill, are you a citizen of the United States! 
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Mr, Nenu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Of what State are you a native! 

Mr. Nen. Texas. 

Senator Fart. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Ner. Marfa. 

Senator Fart. What is your business? 

Mr. Nem. In the ranger service. 

Senator Farr. How long have you been in the ranger service? 

Mr, Nem. About two years now. 

Senator Fatt. What was your business prior to that? 

Mr. Neitu. Customs Service. 

Senator Farr. How long were you in the Customs Service? 

Mr. Ne. Pretty near four years. 

Senator Fart. Where were you located in the performance of 
your duties in the Customs Service? 

Mr. Nery. Well. in the Big Bend district. 

Senator Farr. Where have your duties as ranger carried you dur- 
ing the last two years principally? 

Mr. NEILL. Why. it ae been in the Big Bend District between— 
I have been lower down than Polvo, and up as far as what is known 
as Pilares. 

Senator Farr. Do you know the country in the Big Bend Dis- 
trict on this side of the international line, that is, in Texas, thor- 
oughly? 

Ir. Neri. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know the people living in that district? 

Mr. Neu. Yes. sir. On this side? 

Senator Far. Yes, sir; on this side. 

Mr. Neri. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What has been the condition on this side during the 
last five or six years as to law and order, or violence and disorder? 

Mr. NrirL. It has been mighty bad. 

Senator Farr. In your official—in the performance of your official 
duties, have you, as a peace officer and as a customs inspector, have 
you had your attention called personally to specific instances of 
violence in that district? 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. I will ask you if you know the Brite ranch? 

Mr. Nri. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Where is the Brite ranch? 

Mr. Nein. Right south of Valentine, 18 miles, in Presidio County. 

Senator Farr. Do you recall any act of violence at the Brite ranch 
within recent years? 

Mr. Neri. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. When was it? 

Mr. Neti. In 1917, on Christmas night. 

Senator Farı. Where were you at that time? 

Mr. Neu. I was there at the ranch. 

Senator Fart. How far is that ranch from the international 
boundary line? 

Mr. Neu. It is about 20 miles—-25 miles. 

Senator Fatt. From the boundary ? 

Mr. Netti. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fart. What were you doing there at that time? 

Mr. Neri. I went out there to spend Christmas with my daughter- 
in-law and my son. 

Senator Fart. What was your occupation at that particular time! 

Mr. Netti. Well, right at that very time I wasn’t doing anything: 
I hadn’t for four or five days. Mr. Jackson knows I came up about 
two days later and was sworn in the customs service. 

Senator Farr. You had gotten out and went back? 

Mr. NEILL. I was just out a few days. 

Senator Fay. What occurred there on Christmas Day while vou 
were there? 

Mr. Neri. Why, on Christmas morning the place was surrounded 
when we got up, by a bunch of bandits. 

Senator Faun. Tell the story in your own way, go right ahead and 
tell us exactly what occurred in your own language, without my 
asking questions. 

Mr. NeiLu. Well, I got up that morning; the women folks claimed 
they wanted to get up early, so I have always been an early riser, and 
I got up and went into the kitchen for my coffee; my breakfast was 
always coffee, that is all I ever eat, and started me a pot of coffee, and 
I came back in his room, my son’s room, to make a fire. They had no 
kindling—we were then surrounded by these fellows, but I didn't 
know—I take the basket and went to the woodpile, about 60 vards 
from the house, and got the kindling and made the fire. I went back 
to the woodpile again and got other kindling and made one in my 
wife’s room. : 

Senator Farr. You were not disturbed ? 

Mr. Nrt. Not bothered at all; they allowed me to get out. 

Senator Farr. You didn’t see anyone? 

Mr. Nri. I didn’t see no one; I was not dreaming of anything. 

Senator Farr. You say the women told you they wanted to get up 
early; were there any children in the house? 

Mr. Netty. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fatt. About how many? 

Mr. Nen. Five. 

Senator Farr. They were going to celebrate Christmas Day? 

Mr. Neitz. Christmas Day. They fixed up their little old Christ- 
mas tree that night. 

Senator Farr. They had fixed up the Christmas tree the night 
before? 

Mr. Netty. The night before. 

Senator Farr. And were going to celebrate Christmas Day with 
the children, and wanted an early start? 

Mr. Neri. Yes, sir. When I got back to the kitchen the coffee 
was ready, the cook had come in and fixed a cup of coffee. I turned 
from the stove and set in the window drinking the coffee, when I 
looked down the Candelaria Road, coming from the river, and I saw 
six men abreast, riding fast. I looked at them for a few seconds and 
I called her attention to it, and she looked and stepped back a 
moment and says, “ What can that be? ” I says, “I don’t know.” As 
they come around two big circular tanks, about 300 yards long—— 

Senator Farr. Dirt tanks? 
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Mr. Neu. Yes, sir. As they come around below the lower tank I 
saw them reach and pull their guns. I dropped the cup and saucer 
zumd run through his room. 

Senator FALL. Your son’s?. 

Mr. Net. Yes, sir. He was still in bed; I hollered and says, “ We 
are surrounded by bandits and have got to fight.” I doubled in my 

yv ife’s room and got a gun, a six-shooter 

Senator Fatt. You mean your rifle? ; 

Mr. Neitu. Yes, sir. And as I got out in the corner of the yard— 
this Mexican that hollered what he did—he hollered in Spanish, of 
course, he hollered to his men—that was the first I knew there were 
any others there—and jerked his horse up, and he hollered at his men 
to kill all the Americans. And as he said it, I shot, and he didn’t, of 
<ourse, holler no more. i 

Senator Far. Did you shoot up in the air? 

Mr. New. No. They just fae up—— 

Senator Fatt, You shot at him? 

Mr. Nr. I shot at him. When he hollered that they jumped 
from behind the walls and tank dumps like a bunch of quail flushed 
from behind adobe walls. Everything except a big shed is adobe 
walls, even the corrals. 

Senator Fart. And from behind the tank embankments? 

Mr. Nem. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. About how many were there? 

Mr. Nert. The best I could figure, about 45. That is, we counted 
them as they rode away from the store and we counted 30 that rode 
off from the store. When the shot was fired it sounded like it 
busted, everyone shot. 

Senator Farr. It sounded like the earth had burst ? 

Mr. NEILL. I thonght so, at least from the way the bullets were 
whizzing. I fought them from the corner of the house. I only got 
in three shots until I was knocked down. 

Senator Farr. How were you knocked down? 

Mr. Nei. By a bullet. 

Senator Farr. Where did it hit you? 

Mr. Nt. Across the nose, you can see the sign of it. I did’nt 
try to get to fight any more; I made a dive for the corner of the 
house and fought them from that corner until thev finally was cut- 
ting off on me and I had to quit and I got inside. After we had 
whipped them to where we couldn’t see nothing to shoot at any more; 
they wasn’t shooting, of course, because they were afraid to stick 
their heads out from any place. There was two Mexicans that went 
out to milk when I went into the kitchen; they come in for vessels 
and went out to the cowpen to milk. There is an adobe house that 
made one corner of the fence—that is the wall they walked behind, 
this house—and these fellows were in there and this six hadn’t made 
their appearance vet: thev knew nothing about anybody there. Thev 
captured these two bovs that milked and done the chores around the 
ranch and held them until after they seen that thev couldn’t whip 
us, or thought that. and they sent one of them in the house and asked 
us to surrender. We told them no, it was a fight to a finish. We 
knew or thought what they would do with us if we did surrender, and 
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they said if we didn’t surrender they would bomb the house. We 
told them to tell them to fly at it and we got all that jumped from 
behind the house. 
Senator Farr. You told them to fly at it? 
_ Mr. Nem. Yes, sir. They sent word and told us, told him to tell 

us, if we wouldn’t shoot more they wouldn’t; all they wanted was the 
saddle horses and to get in the store. We wasn’t going to do that. 
My wife put in and advised him—he was foreman of the ranch, had 
been for the last 16 or 17 years—she told him, “ There ain’t but two 
of you boys and lots of them, they will get you after a while; you 
better.agree to that.” He finally did, and no more shooting took 
place at the house. But during that time, while they were in the 
store, they had out sentinels, two Mexicans, that were behind a tank 
dump about a quarter of a mile from the house on the Candelaria 
Road, the way the stage run, and Mickey Welsh come along with 
two Mexican passengers and they shot at them. 

Senator Fatu. Two Mexicans? 

Mr. NEL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. They killed the Mexicans? 

Mr. Netty. Yes. sir. They brought him to the store; he sat in 
the hack about two hours; they were there five and a half hours 
They finally taken him inside, but we never dreamt of his being 
killed until after they had gone. 

Senator Fart. How far was the store from where you were, and 
the house? 

Mr. Neti. About 150 yards. And they taken him inside and 
hung him and cut his throat. When we got help the Mexicans were 
about 24 miles from the ranch. 

Senator Fauu. Leaving? 

Mr. NEILL. Just hitting the foot of the mountains. 

Senator Farr. Now, Mr. Neill, you say that—you used the word 
“we” several times, plural; who do you mean? 

a Ne1tt. Me and my son—only two there, Van Neill—T. T. 
eill. 

Senator Fart. Your son, T. T. Neill? 

Mr. NtiLL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Where was he while you were outside? 

Mr. Nrt. He had three rooms to watch to keep them out of the 
house, and I had five—two on the south side and three on the north 
side. He was in this room with his family and mine; of course, 
most of his time fighting through the window. 

Senator Fart. Shooting through the window? 

Mr. Nenu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. About how long did this shooting between your son 
and yours on the one side, and these Mexicans upon the other, con- 
tinne? 

Mr. Neitz. It lasted about 30 minutes; maybe longer. 

Senator Fart. Now, was it during the firing—the shooting be- 
tween yourself and the Mexicans—that this hack drove up, or after 
the armistice was declared ? 

Mr. Neti. After we had done compromised with them, that the 
shooting took place on the road below the ranch. 

Senator Farr. And they stayed around there four or five hours? 
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Mr. Neur. They were there, from the time we knew anything 
about them being there, five and a half hours. 

Senator Fart. What did they do, if anything, besides murder 
‘Welsh in his store? 

Mr. Nem. It was the worst tore up place you ever saw; they 
packed off everything they could. They packed out lots of stuff 
they never did get on the pack mules or horses at all. 

Senator Farr. Why? 

Mr. Neur. They just couldn’t pack all they got. I got it and. 
pul = A sacks. They just couldn't get it on the mules and horses 
they had. 

Senator Fatt. Were you wounded again at all during the fight? 

Mr. Neri. I was shot through this leg slightly. 

Senator Far. The right leg? 

Mr. Neu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Faun. Was your son wounded? 

Mr. Nem. No, sir. 

Senator Fatt. What happened to any of these Mexicans? 
Mr. Nery. Well, we punished them all we could is all I can tell 
you. 

Senator Farr. Well, about what did that punishment consist in, 
as near as you can figure it out? 

Mr. Netti. Well, I couldn’t say. The first shot I shot I killed the 
one that I shot at. He was right agin the yard fence, and he was 
a Carrancista captain, recognized by half a dozen people in Marfa. 
They were whipped by the Villistas at the time at Ojinaga and taken 
to Marfa by the troops. 

Senator Farr. By our troops? 

Mr. Netti. And transferred up here and put into Juarez. Part 
went through and into the outlaw bunch and made that raid. 

Senator Far. Let's see if we catch that. That was a Carrancista 
captain, and at least some of his men were Carranza soldiers, whipped 
out of Mexico by Villa at Ojinaga? 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fat. They took refuge on this side to secure themselves 
from Villa? l 

Mr. Nritu. Yes, sir; when they came over they were whipped over. 

Senator Farr. They tock refuge with the American military 
forces. who protected them and brought them to El Paso? 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fauy. And turned them loose here and allowed them to 
go across to Juarez, which was Carranza territory at that time? 

Mr. NEILu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Faun. And from there they made their way back toward 
Ojinaga, and the same people were those who made the attack, or 
some of the same people! 

Mr. NEILL. Some of the same. 

Senator Fart. Including the captain you killed. some of the same 
people brought through this country, released and turned back, and 
came back and killed Welsh and engaged in this fight with you? 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. Were there any other Mexicans killed. do you think ? 

Mr. Ner. Why, I couldn’t say. There was quite a number 
packed off; they might have been just wounded. 
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Senator Fart. How many were packed off? 

Mr. Nri. Well, there was four that—we had no time—the pox- 
master that was there—I said there were only two. which there was, be- 
cause he never interfered at all: he said it looked more like a mov- 
ing picture to him than anythin ng else. 

Senator Faun. Where was he? 

Mr. Neie. He was in a house built close to the store. 

Senator Farr. He didn’t engage in the fight? 

Mr. NELL. No, sir; he had a good rifle, and a good shot. and 
plenty of ammunition, and his wife and little boy in the houre with 
him. They were with their backs to him and he could shoot in tie 
bunch after we whipped them. He and his wife is the ones that was--- 
that seen and told about how many were packed away. 

Senator Farr. They said there were four? 

Mr. Nem. There were four packed off from there. And there 

was from one to two men with each man that was packed off. except 
one, he was just strapped on the horse like a dead hog: that is the 
man we found; the captain. He is the only one we did find. 

Senator Farr. He was found how far from the ranch? 

Mr. Nvt. About two miles and a half. 

Senator Farr. Partly buried? 

Mr. Nem. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fart. He was the man that had on the Carranza coat?! 

Mr. Netti. Yes. sir. They had their bugler with them. 

Senator Fart. Did he sound the bugle? 

Mr. Neiu. No: we didn’t give him time. 

Senator Fart. How is that? 

Mr. Neitn. We didn’t give him time to blow any bugle, after we 
found they were there. 

Senator Fart. And this gentleman who saw it thought it was a 
kind of moving ane 

Mr. Nem Yes: he said it looked more like that than anything 
else he cipal i to. 

Senator Fanti. How did it strike you during those 30 minutes! 

Mr. Neiti. Well, it was pretty squallv, the way I looked at ìt. 
That is a little bit the closest place I have ever been in. 

Senator Fart. Well, now, when they finally left, this band finally 
left. where did they go? 

Mr, Neur. Right straight back over the mountain. as Webb testi- 
fied this mor ning: nght w vhere they came over the mountain. 

eos FALL. Going back toward the international boundary 
line ? 

Mr. Nti. Yes Sir. 

Senator Fart. Were they followed? 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Who followed them? 

Mr. Neiu. Troops from Marfa. Mr. Webb, as he testified this 
morning, he was a guide and the trailer that followed. Several 
others, civilians that went with them, followed them across the river. 

Senator Fann. You didn’t go across the river? 

Mr. Nei. No, sir; I was a little bit sore; I didn’t want to ride. 

Senator Fart. W hat about their horses—did they get the horses! 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fatt. Made you agree to let them have the horses? 

Mr. Nex. They took these Mexicans they had prisoners—they 
captured; that worked on the ranch—and made them go with them to 
et the horses. 

Senator Fatt. How many horses did they get? 

Mr. Nertu. Twenty some odd. 

Senator Fart. Mostly saddle horses, or stock horses? 

Mr. NrILL. Saddle horses. 

Senator Farr. Were the horses ever recovered ? 

Mr. Neitu. No, sir; the horses and mules. I saw one of the 

horses on the Ist. 

Senator Farr. The 1st of this month ? 

Mr. Neu. Yes, sir. 


pi 


Senator Farr., What kind? 

Mr. Neri. A big white horse. one of, Mr. Brite’s main saddle 
horses. 

Senator FaLL. You knew the horse? 

Mr. Nem. I certainly did, I rode him two years. When the river 
is down, in the channel the water isn’t over 25 steps wide, and on 
the Ist of each month at Candelaria, or Ruidosa, they open the port 
for the Mexicans to buy stuff, and at Candelaria on the 2d. This 
Mexican rode on the sandbar with a gun in his hand, riding this 
horse. I spoke to O. C. about it—O. C. Baldwin. 

Senator Fart. He came on the other side? 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. He didn’t cross the 25 feet of water? 

Mr. NEILL. No; I wish he had. 

Senator Fart. Do you know of any other disturbances of any 
kind that occurred in that country at any time? 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. Mr. King testified this morning about that 
racket they had at Baldwin's. 

Senator Fart. When was that? 

Mr. Nemun. That was along last month. 

Senator Farr. That was the testimony Mr. Kmg gave as to the 
‘currence last month ? 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. They robbed the Baldwin’s store? 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. , 

Senator Farr. Did anybody follow them across the river? 

Mr. NEL. No, sir. 

Senator Faur. Why, do you know? 

Mr. Neil. Why, the soldiers didn’t go; there were only three 
of us. 

Senator FaLL. You had no authority to go? 

Mr. NEILL. No authority to go; no, sir. 

Senator Farr. Why didn't the soldiers go. do you know? 

Mr. Nri. Why, through orders from the colonel that. they 
didn't go. 

Senator Fatt. Was the colonel approached by anyone upon the 
subject of their going? 

Mr. NEILL. He was phoned to. 

Senator Fatt. Who was the colonel? 


O 
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Mr. Nem. Col. Hornbrook. I went down with Maj. Ringling 
and 10 men myself. They phoned us from Indio to come at once, 
and we went. 

Senator Far. You just got to the river? 

Mr. NEILL. I am right on the bank of the river; I went right 
down. Mr. Baldwin’s place is on the river. 

Senator Farr. Is Maj. Ringling in the Regular Army ? 

Mr. Neti. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. The 10 men were soldiers? 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir; stationed at Ruidosa, 200 yards the canip is 
to our camp. 

Senator Farr. That is, of the ranger camp? 

Mr. Net. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. And the major and his 10 men didn’t cross the 
river ¢ 

Mr. NEILu. No, sir. ' 

Senator FALL. You say the colonel was telephoned to for permis- 
sion to cross? | 

Mr. Neitz. The major telephoned, and I think so did Capt. Mc- 
Cauley, from Indio. I think both were talking to him. 

Senator Fatt. Where were these men that had committed that rob- 
bery at that time; if you know? 

Mr. Nen. They were just across the river, not over 400 yards 
from us. 

Senator Farr. Could you see them? 

Mn NEILL. Yes, sir; around some little jacals over there, Mexican 
shacks. 

Senator Farr. There have been a good many occurrences of some- 
what similar character, that is. robbery, looting, and driving of 
cattle, etc., for the last four years particularly; have there not’ 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know any of the Mexican authorities on 
the other side of the river? 

Mr. Nenu. No, sir. Oh, I know a few of them; yes. 

Senator Farr. Do you know who claims jurisdiction of that coun- 
try there? 

Mr. NELL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Faxr. Is it Villa? 

Mr. NELL. No; it is Carranza. 

Senator FALL. And the soldiers who are over there on the Mexican 
side; are they Carranza soldiers? 

Mr. NEILL. Now you have got me; I couldn’t tell you whether they 
are Carranza or Villistas or a bunch of bandits; they are all just the 
same as one. 

Senator Farr. They call themselves, however, what? 

Mr. Nri. Carrancistas. . 

Senator Fart. Have you ever had any assistance from the Car- 
rancistas, either civil or military authorities, in preserving order 
along that border? 

Mr. Nery. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Have the rangers ever been able to secure the de- 
livery to them of any men who were wanted on this side? 

Mr. NEILL. Not a one. 
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Senator Farr. Have the stock which have been stolen been re- 
turned by the Carrancista authorities to their owners on this side, 
Or to anyone? 7 

Mr. Nenu. No, sir. They followed them several] times and took 
them away from them. 

Senator FALL. You mean people followed from this side to Mexico, 
and they took them away from them? 

Mr. Nem. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. Who do you mean? - 

Mr. Netz. The citizens and the people that lost them, and our 
soldiers. 

Senator Farr. What soldiers were most active in following, or 
have followed Mexicans, in the Big Bend district, across the river? 

Mr. NEILL. There hasn’t been any following since Col. Langhorne 
was there. 

Snorer Far. How long was Col. Langhorne there, about, do you 
know ? 

Mr. Netw. No, I couldn’t say. 

Senator Faux. Do you know how many times he followed Mexicans 
across into Mexico to recover stolen property, at this time? 

Mr. Nei. I think as Mr. Tigner testified this morning about them 

ing over, a bunch of Eulalio Nunez’s cattle taken over that they 

ollowed and got back, and then the horses taken from Mr. Brite’s 
ranch, they never were gotten back. 

Senator Farr. Did the soldiers follow them ? 

Mr. Neruu. Yes, sir. Then the custom men’s horses were taken. 

Senator Faz. The soldiers followed them? 

Mr. NEL. No sir; nobody followed them. 

Senator Fart. You spoke of the Eulalio Nunez theft; when did 
that occur? 

Mr. Netz. That has been about a year ago. 

Senator Farr. The soldiers followed the trail and secured all or 
part of the cattle? 

Mr. Net. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. As a matter of fact—— ` 

Mr. NerL. They got all except one cow; they were butchering the 
cow. I think, when the boys came on them. 

Senator Fai. As a matter of fact, Col. Langhorne’s command had 
gone across the river, during the time he was occupying the Big 
Bend country, some seven times, had they not? 

Mr. News. They have crossed I couldn’t say exactly how many 
times. : 

Senator Fai. Several times, at any rate? 

Mr. Nenu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. Did they ever fail to cross during that time, when 
the bandits who had committed the depredations were still in sight? 

Mr. NEILL. Any time they done anything at all, they would follow 
them. All they wanted was a trail to Follow on, and across the 
river they would go. 

Senator Farr. You don’t know why there has been any change of 
policy in that matter ? 

Mr. Nem. No, sir. | 

Senator Faun. Who is the Carrancista commander, or the most ac- 
tive man down there, operating on the Mexican side of the river? 
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Mr. Neri. Why, I couldn’t say. The most noted man thev have 
got is Chico Cano. 

Senator Farr. You have heard of his activities a good many times! 

Mr. Netti. Yes. and I know him. 

Senator Fay. He wasn’t at the Brite raid, was he? 

Mr. Nem. I couldn’t say. I never recognized but one man. and 
he hollered to me from the house after the shooting; his name was 
Calanche, a boy raised on this side. 

Senator Fatt. You understand Spanish, do you? 

Mr. NEILL. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. How old are you, Mr. Neill? 

Mr. Nrt. Well, sir, I am going on 65 years. 

Senator Fay. Born in Texas? 

Mr. Nrt. Born in Texas. 

Senator FarL. Had some experience in Texas? 

Mr. NEILL. Quite a lot; yes, sir. I landed on the border in 1873. 

Senator Farr. The international border? ° 

Mr. Nem. Yes, sir. I am living now about as far from it a I 
have been since that time. 

Senator Fatt. You knew something about the conditions along 
the border from 1873 to 1878 and 1879, I presume? 

Mr. Newy. Oh, ves. 

Senator Faru. That is before Diaz was recognized by this Gor- 
ernment. Conditions were very much disturbed at that time? 

Mr. Netty. Well. it wasn’t as bad as it is now. 

Senator Fatt. From your experience, 65 years in Texas. as a fron- 
tiersman and peace officer and in the service of the United States, 
how do the conditions in the Big Bend district or along the inter- 
national border compare as to disturbances. or as to safety. we will 
say, of the lives and property of citizens on this side, with anv other 
conditions you have ever known? 

Mr. Nri. They are just a whole lot worse. 

Senator FALL. Worse? 

Mr. Neri. Worse now than when we used to contend with the 
Comanches every light moon. We knew what we were going up 
against when we seen a bunch of Comanches; there were two things 
to do, fight or run. You meet a bunch of Mexicans and you dont 
know what you are going up against; whether they are civilized or 
not. That is the way I look at it. An 

Senator Fart. From your experience, you can't distinguish. in 
so far as the liabilitv to commit acts of violence or disturbance of 
the peace; you can’t distinguish between the Carrancistas and mem- 
bers of any other Mexican faction? l 
© Mr. NenL. No, sir: I can’t. They make any sort of promis: 
The stock on the opposite side of the river, like I seen this horse. ther 
talked to Captain—a Mexican captain, Carrancista captain: Ma). 
Ringling sent for him and he came and talked to us. 

Senator Far. At this Baldwin 

Mr. Neur. No: at the Ruidosa, where I am stationed. 

Senator Faru. Prior to the Baldwin robbery ? l 

Mr. Neiti. And made us all sorts of promises; that he was going 
to return that stock right back. , 

Senator Farı. American stock on the other side? 
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Mr. NEL. Yes, sir. And we have never got it back yet or never 
got to talk to him since. 

Senator Farr. Then, if conditions as to peace and order in the 
interior of Mexico have very materially improved recently, such 
umprovement has not reached the border, in so far as you know? 

r. NEILL. No, sir. 

Senator FALL. It hasn’t extended, at any rate, across the interna- 
tional border? 

Mr. Neu. No, sir. Now, Christmas night, this last Christmas 
night, myself and a scout for the Government there and Maj. Ring- 
ling and eight men went down: when we got near to a Mexican dance 
to be on this side, and as we got up to the house—we left our horses 
back—three Mexicans from yon side of the river come riding facing 
of ns, everyone with his gun in his hand, his rifle. 

Senator Farr. In his hand, not in the scabbard? 

Mr. Nettz. No, sir; in his hand. Some little Mexican boys told us 
they had been riding around the house quite a little. They never got 
off the horses to go in: they whirled and run from us. The major 
split his men and sent four on one side and four on the other, and the 
major and myself and the scout went to the house, and as they seen 
us they broke to run. They didn’t run over 15 steps, and there was 
four soldiers they hollered to them to halt, and they wouldn’t. They 
begin to shoot and killed one horse and one man. 

Senator Farr. That was on 

Mr. Neti. Christmas night. 

Senator Fart. December 25, 1919? 

Mr. NEILL. 1920—1919; ves. 

Senator Farr. So that you were compelled to be on guard or watch 
all the time to protect yourself and protect the American citizens in 
that district? 

Mr. Neri, Certainly. 

Senator Faun. Suppose that United States troops were removed 
from there? 

Mr. NriLt. Why, the people would have to leave there; that is all. 

Senator Farr. The American citizens would have to leave? 

Mr. NEILL. Leave or get together and go over and whip them, that 
is all. Run them out of the country, would be the only way they 
could stay. . 

Senator Farr. But the United States Government won’t allow the 
citizens to go over? 

Mr. Nrity. Just one time they let them go; that is the first time 
and chance they have had since Col. Hornbrook has been there. 

Senator Fart. Do you know, Mr. Neill, that there has been an 
attempt on the part of some parties to show that American citizens 
from this side have been engaged in raiding and looting and robbing, 
etc., on the other side of the river? 

Mr. NELL. I haven’t heard that. 

Senator Fatu. Now, as a matter of fact, in your experience, for the 
last 10 years particularly, as an officer or as an official along the 
border, have you ever known of an instance in which American citi- 
zens or others from this side have gone across the international 
boundary to commit any possible depredation or theft or act of vio- 
lence on the other side? 
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Mr. Neu. No, sir. 

Senator Fay. Certainly, if anything of that kind had occurred in 
your district, you would have known something about it? 

Mr. Neu. I certainly would. 

Senator Fart. And through your position as a Texas ranger, tf 
such occurrence had happened at any other point along the border, 
you would have known of it? 

Mr. Neti. It looks like I would have heard of it; yes. 

Senator Far. Get back a moment to the Brite raid. When they 
drove off these horses, after they made the compromise with you, do 
you n whether any of those horses have been recovered in any 
way 

Mr. NEL. Yes, sir; they brought back three or four after that 
fight; the next day after that raid, they brought them back. That is, 
the civilians and the soldiers that went across. 

Senator Farr. But the Mexicans on the other side, have they ever 
restored those or any other cattle or horses, that you know of? 

Mr. Neti. No, sir. 

Senator FALL. The secretary informs me that we have no other wit- 
ness who desires to testify publicly to-day. The committee will be in 
recess until 10.30 to-morrow morning. 

(The committee then, at 3.15 o’clock p. m., adjourned to meet at 
10.30 o’clock a. m., Friday, Feb. 6, 1920.) 
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FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 6, 1920. 


UNITED States SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON ForEIGN RELATIONS, 
El Paso, Tex. 

The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman at 10.30 
o’clock a. m., in the county courtroom, courthouse, El Paso. Tex., 
Senator A. B. Fall, presiding. 

Present: Senator A. B. Fall and Senator Marcus A. Smith, and 
Dan M. Jackson, esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 

Senator Farr. Mr. Secretary, attention has been called to what 
purports to be an Associated Press dispatch published in the Morn- 
ing Times, following an account of the testimony taken by this com- 
mittee yesterday, which I will ask you to read for the record. 

(The secretary then read said statement, which is as follows:) 


FALL AND SMITH THREATEN MEXICANS, PAPER CHARGES. 


[By Associated Press. } 


Dovuctas, ARIZ., February 5. 

Charges that Senators Fall and Smith of the Senate subcommittee investi- 
gating Mexican affairs are menacing Mexicans with jail unless they give testi- 
mony are made in a news message from Mexico City, published by Orientacion, 
a Hermosillo, Sonora, newspaper. The article says: 

* Urgent telegrams received from San Antonio, Tex., make known the fact 
that Senators Fall and Smith are exercising extraordinary pressure against 
Mexican citizens, resident in that city, in order to get them to appear before 
the Senate subcommittee and nmienacivg them with terms in the jail if they re- 
fuse to testify. 


“ The ex-colonels, Pedro Chapa and Manuel Rodriguez, have telegraphed that 
they, after weighing the menaces of the pressure that has been brought against 
them. have refused to testify. Our Government claims guaranties for Mexican 
citizens against such modes of annoyances as they are subjected to in the 
United States. Senator Fall insists upon declaring that President Carranza 
has formed a plot for an attack upon the United States.” 

Senator Farr. That last sentence is not denied by Senator Fall, 
containing statement in reference to Mr. Carranza. 

No subpoenas have been issued by this committee for any Mexican 
witness or citizen. Various Mexican citizens have been notified that 
if they desired to appear before this committee they would be heard 
without reference to any facts which they might desire to present. 
In the hearing at San Antonio, or just prior to the hearing, two Mex- 
icans notified the special officer of this committee that they desired to 
appear before the committee and make a statement as to their losses 
and outrages perpetrated upon them, etc., in Mexico. They were 
later notified by the special officer that if they desired to appear they 
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might do so, and if they desired, for their protection, to have sub- 
peenas issued for them, the committee would issue subpenas. For 
one reason or another, which the committee can not explain. thev 
stated they preferred not to make a statement, and they were not 
even brought to San Antonio. No subpeena was issued and no at- 
tempt was made to take such testimony. 

As to this Col. Chapa, mentioned in the article, we have before us 
an article written by Col. Chapa, very abusive to the United States, 
and published in a Matamoros Spanish paper, under date of Septem- 
ber 30, 1915, a translation of which the committee will have made 
and inserted in the record at this place. 

(Said translation ts as follows :) 

(Translation from El Democrata, Matamoros, Sept. 30, 1915. ] 

The yellow gossip.—The American press was the creator of yellow journalisn. 
Among the cultured nations of old Europe the development of the literary 
fraud has been an almost complete failure. The dailies of Paris, for example, 
which are noted for their seriousness, such as Le Temps. Figaro, Journal des 
Debats, ete., have watched the appearances among them as a leper such organs 
of American flavor as Le Matin and Le Journal, whose only goal is sensational- 
ism at the price of truth and servility to money. 

The newspaper men of Yankee Land are able masters in the handling of 
sensationalism and the canard and for that reason the American people, whose 
scant education is made up essentially of the juices of the daily papers, has 
such erroneous encyclopedic ideas. 

Ask a Yankee about Mexico and its present situation and you will realize his 
superficial and false ideas. Add to this the superb attitude for contempt which 
they harbor for everything that is Mexican and you will be able to understand 
the point of view from which they consider us. 

Some one has clussified writers in three groups: Those who think before they 
write; those that think as they write; and those that think after they hive 
written; now, a new group has appeared, those who write and think neither 
before, at the time, nor afterwards, and to this group belong the American 
editorial writers. The Brownsville Herald in its number of yesterday eœn- 
tained an editorial in which it attacks General of the Brigade Emiliano P. 
Nafarrate, commander of the border. It ascertains that he is the only person 
responsible for the skirmishes whieh have taken place on the banks of the 
Rio Bravo. No one better than the Herald knows how false and criminal its 
statements are, and if it had any bonor, instead of this of calumnies which 
make up its editorial it would have presented the facts in their naked truth. 
The uprising of the State of Texas and the battles which it has fought are the 
results of on era of oppressions during which the citizens of that State, of 
Mexican origin, have suffered all manner of indignities. They have heen 
humiliated, they have been robbed, and they have been assassinated in that 
country which they eah “Phe Land of the Free.” The Mexican authorities de- 
cided to remain neutral and respect international laws and to permit the pas- 
sage of Texas revolutionists to our territory. and for that reason they accepte! 
the suggestions of the American authorities and agreed to cooperate for the 
subservience of the frontier. 

What has been the reward of this Mexican courtesy? 

American soldiers have fired on our detachments and killed and woundel! 
our soldiers, who in spite of this criminal attack, and obeying superior orders 
to fire on American territory under no circumstances, have held their position 
under the Yankee fire. 

This is not a suspicion their unquestionable proofs against the country. Om 
the 17th of this month Col. Pedro A. Chapa took the American consul of this 
city to make an inspection of the place where these things took place. nud 
they arrived at the exact moment when the firing was suspended and when 
the American cavalry were retiring. They examined carbines of our soldiers 
and they were cold they hunted for the fired cartridges and there were none 
found; one of our men was picked up wounded from a pool of blood in the 
place where the first American volley was fired found him. 

A few steps from the edge of the river there is an embankment aminst 
floods ‘and had our soldiers been the assailants they would have intrenched 
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themselves behind this improvised breastwork and the loss would have been on 
the American side. These and many other facts convinced the consulate that 
the fault lay with the soldiers of his country. ‘The same instances have been 
repeated at intervals along the whole frontier. We have had to lament the 
death of our soldiers and this has been the reward for the good faith of Gen. 
Nafarrate when he compromised himself with the American authorities out 
of courtesy to collaborate with them in watching the frontier. 

To-day Gen. Obregon, commander of the army of the north, has ordered 
Gen. Nafarrate to concentrate his troops in the towns and to abandon the 
patrol of the river, although this is injurious to us, since smuggling will enjoy 
an open field. - 

The American in view of our attitude states that in cease the Texas revolu- 
tionists cross to Mexico they will pursue them on to our soil. 

Has such uncommon insolence ever been seen before? How lightly they con- 
Sider the violation of our territory! Have we ever attempted to pursue our 
enemy when he passed into foreign territory ? 

Let them come to this side to pursue our enemy and we will go to Fort 
Bliss to get Huerta, Raul Madero, and other traitors who have found refuge 
beyond the Bravo. 

And let the American people discontinue to believe in our impotence. Let 
** the yellow press” go on with its awful task. 

PEDRO DE ALVARADO. 


(Editorial column of the same paper contains the following:) 


DISTINGUISHED VISITOR. 


The colonel and journalist, Don Pedro A. Chapa, whose celebrated nom de 
Plume in the journalistic world is Pedro de Alvarado, is with us. Col. Chapa 
was the commander at Matamoros and afterwards deputy to the Congress of 
Union. 


Senator Farr. The committee will have now inserted in the record, 
after this translation, a letter written from San Antonio, under date 
of January 27, 1920, to Col. Chapa, the man referred to, which the 
secretary will now read: 

(Here the secretary read the following letter :) 


SAN ANTONIO, TEX., January 27, 1920. 
Col. PEDRO CHAPA, 
Brownsville, Ter. 

My Dear Coronet: There has been forwarded me from Mexico a clipping 
from El Democrata under date of September 30, 1915, published in Mata- 
moros, Mexico, entitled “ El Galeoto Amarillo, and signed by Pedro de Alva- 
rado, your nom de plume. I note that you accompanied the American consul 
up the river, ete., in fact there are several very interesting incidents mentioned 
in this clipping, and in all probability it will be necessary for you to appear 
before the committee later on to substantiate your statements; therefore wil 
suggest that you assemble your evidence. in order that you can substantiate 
your statements in this before-mentioned article. 

Of the date you will be called to appear, will be decided by the committee at 
their El. Paso sessions beginning there in a few days, and I will let you know, 
so as not to inconvenience you. In all probability the committee will call you 
upon their return from its western trip, which will be probably the latter part 
of.February, or they may call you sooner. | will thank you to advice me by 
return mail, if you wrote this article, and have proof to establish your state- 
ments. Your connection with the plan of San Diego will also be gone into, 
as evidence was produced that you had knowledge of it and this article seems 
to prove that you did. 

I trust this will not inconvenience you, and that you will not fail to assembte 
all your proofs, for we do not wish to only give one side of this matter, and 
want all sides represented, and if our soldiers or citizens were to blaine we 
want to know it. This investigation is being made on the square and we want 
all the information we can procure of a reliable nature, and want facts based 
on positive proof. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. M. Hanson, 
Post Office Box 448, San Antonio, Tez. 
136920—-20— pr 10-6 
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Senator Farr. In conclusion, the chairman desires to state the com- 
mittee has no doubt whatever of their authority to enforce the pres- 
ence of any witness before this committee, and to have such witness 
punished in event of refusing to so appear, whether such witness be a 
Mexican citizen or an American citizen. Col. Chapa was in San 
Antonio in attendance upon some of the hearings of this committee. 
and was met by a representative of this committee, stating he could 
testify if he wanted to, but could exercise his own judgment. No 
subpoena was ever issued for him, the committee was fairly well in- 
formed as to Col. Chapa and his activities from other sources. 

The committee would not dignify, ordinarily, anv newspaper stort 
of this kind. but in this case, as one of the greatest, if not the greatest 
news-gathering agencies of the United States has seen fit to send 
this statement ‘out, it was thought best to set at rest, once for all. such 
rumors as are coming out of Mexico. If the Associated Pre-s de- 
sires any information from the committee at. any time in reference 
to the truth or falsity of any such statement, all it has to do is to 
apply to the committee for such information. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. 0. C. DOWE. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson. Esq.. clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Fann. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Dower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. A native of what State? 

Mr. Dowe. Texas. - 

Senator ‘Fart. Where do vou live? 

Mr. Dowe. Why, at the present I am in Presidio County. about 12 
miles from the Rio Grande. 

Senator Farr. The Rio Grande is the international boundary be- 
tween Mexico and this country at that point? 

Mr. Dower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Faru. What is your business? 

Mr. Dower. Why, I am in the Government service. Customs Service, 
mountel inspector of customs, and I have a little ranch down in 
that country. 

Senator Fart. Your business carries you in what is known as the 
Big Bend district? 

Mr. Dower. I am right about at the heart of the Big Bend district. 

Senator Fart. In the State of Texas? 

Mr. Dower. Yes. sir; and been in the Customs Service between 12 
and 13 vears. 

Senator Fart. Do you know anything about the theft of certain 

cattle known as the Nunez cattle from this side of the river? 

Mr. Dower. Yes, sir; the Nunez ranch adjoins me on the south. he 
is Just below me, and I was there at the time, and with the posse 
that followed the cattle. 

Senator Fare. About. what time was that. Mr. Dowe? 

Mr. Dower. It was along in the last year some time. 

Senator Faur. Well, approximately ? 

Mr. Dowe. Well, about April, I think, I am not right sure, some- 
where along there, 1919. 
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Senator Farn. You say you were with the posse which followed 
these cattle thieves? 

Mr. Dowe. Yes, sir; I did not go across the river, I got there too 
late, got there about dark; I went down to the river, and was there 
when the cattle was brought back. I was in Marfa at the time I 
got the wire, and did not get to the river in time. 

Senator FALL. By whom were they brought back? 

Mr. Dowe. Troop of the Eighth Cavalry; Capt. Kloetfer was in 
command. 

Senator Farr. Did you ever hear of one Celso Telles? 

Mr. Dowe. Yes, sir; I know hin, but I took papers off of him that 
showed me he was a lieutenant colonel in the Carranza army. 

Senator Farr. Where did you take these papers? 

Mr. Dower. Why, he was killed in Brewster County, right about the 
mouth of the Miravillas. We ran into him with a bunch of stolen 
cattle from the other side; he had smuggled them to this side, about 
148 head. I had a bunch of Texas rangers and customs inspectors 
and a captain; they put up a fight; these two men were killed. 

Senator Fatt. About when was that? 

Mr. Dower. Seventh day of May, 1915, I believe; 1914 or 1915. 

Senator Farr. You say you took some papers from the body of 
Telles? 

Mr. Dowe. Yes, sir; he had receipts in his pocket showing he was 
Celso Telles, and that he was a lieutenant colonel in the Carranza 
army. Sheriff Walton, of Alpine—— 

Senator Farr. He was a lieutenant colonel in the Carranza army? 

Mr. Dower. Yes, sir. 

Senator FaLL. Who took the papers? 

Mr. Dowe. Sheriff Walton, of Brewster County. 

Senator FaLL. Do you know where those papers are now? 

Mr. Dowe. No, sir; I do not. 

Senator FaLL. They were in the sheriff’s possession ? 

Mr. Dowe. Yes, sir; I saw the papers. 

Sor Fart. You say the other man who was killed was a cap- 
tain? 

Mr. Dower. He had no papers on him, but we learned from Mexico 
relatives of his he was a captain with this fellow. 

Senator Far. Do you know who signed the commission of Telles? 

Mr. Dowe. No, sir; I don’t know who did. , 

Senator FALL. You don’t recall who issued the commission ? 

Mr. Dower. No, sir. 

Senator Fatt. What has been the conditions along the border as 
you know them through your official duties and otherwise? 

Mr. Dower. I have worked from Eagle Pass to El Paso as a 
mounted inspector along the river, and the conditions have been bad 
and gradually getting worse all along. The bandits have crossed and 
stolen horses and cattle all along and raided ranches, and a good 
many times we have been fired on by Carranza soldiers on the other 
side—fired across the river. I had two inspectors, Joe Sitters and 
Jack Howard, both killed in the Big Bend country. I have lost 
horses and mules from my ranch. My ranch is only 12 miles from 
the border. I was at Brite ranch right after the raid; I was with 
the troop of Cavalry that followed them across the river, and at the 
Glenn Springs raid. l . 
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Senator Farr. In your judgment, what would happen in the big 
Bend district to settlers and their property in the event United States 
troops were removed from that district? 

Mr. Dower. If the United States troops were removed and the 
ranchmen and rangers and the river guards did not have authority 
to follow them, we would have to move out. 

Senator Farr. And you have no authority to follow them? 

Mr. Dowe. No, sir; only to go with the troops. 

Senator Faun. If the ranchers and rangers, or officers of the State 
of Texas and United States Government inspectors, had authority to 
follow these raiders what, in your judgment, would be the result? 

Mr. Dowe. Why, I believe we could put it down. We would stop 
these little raids along there. Chico Cano has got about 35 bandits 
over there now, right across from my little ranch, and I understand 
he has been made what they call Juez de la Acordada, and he has 
authority to stand a man up and shoot him. He is one of the bandits 
_ that crossed on this side and killed Inspectors Huleu ana Sitters. 
He has been a noted bandit there for the last 8 or 10 years. 

Senator Fath. You say he has that authority; from whom has he 
that authority ? 

Mr. Dowe. He is working for the Carranza Government. He has 
a commission from the Carranza Government. 

Senator FarL. Your judgment is, should the troops e removed 
and permission given to the citizens and rangers and customs in- 
spectors to go across they could put an end to this violence ? 

Mr. Dower. They could stop these little raids by these bandits; of 
course, if they sent a lot of those Carranza troops in there we might 
not be able to stop them. | 

Senator Fart. Then, if Mr. Carranza himself, with the troops he 
has there now, 1s not able to protect you, even if he left a certain 
number of troops there, you could protect yourselves if you had 
authority to go across? 

Mr. Dowe. Yes, sir. 

Senator FaLL. If he is not able or not willing to do it 

Mr. Dowe. He is not willing. 

Senator FALL. You people could do it? 

Mr. Dower. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. P. F. DYCHES. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Fara. Mr. Dyches, give us your full name, please, sir. 

Mr. Dycues, P. F. Dyches. 

Senator FALL. Mr. Dyches, where do you live? 

Mr. Dycues. I am now stationed at Indio, Tex., on the Rio Grande 
River, in Presidio County. 

Senator Faun. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Native of what State? 

Mr. Dycues. Texas. 

Senator Fatt. What is your business? 

Mr. Dycues. I am a State Ranger of Texas. 
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Senator Fatt. How long have you been in the ranger service? 

Mr. Dycues. Since the 15th day of December, 1919. 

Senator Fatt. What was your business prior to that time? 

Mr. Dycues. Stockman. 

Senator Fart. Where did you live? 

Mr. Dycues. Well, I ran the Tigner ranch in Presidio County. 
known as the old El Tenados ranch, for a year, and also worked for 
a year in Presidio County at what is known as the Botella ranch, 
owned by Mr. W. T. Davis. 

Senator Farr. Then you have lived and resided on or near the in- 
ternational boundary for some time? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Both as an officer and stockman ? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes. sir. 

Se Farr. Where were you on or about January 21 of this 
vear 

Mr. Dycues. I was at the D. T. Baldwin farm on the Rio Grande. 

Senator Farr. What occurred if anything, at that farm at that 
time, or about that time? 

Mr. Dycnrs. On the 12th we captured Francisco Cacho, a Mexican 
that had come over and robbed with others the commissary of D. T. 
Baldwin. 

Senator Farr. That was on the 12th? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. What date was the—what was the date of the rob- 
herv, was that on the 12th? 

Mr. Dycres. On New Year’s night. 

Senator Fart. Where did vou capture Cacho? 

Mr. Dycues. Right near Mr. Baldwin’s residence, or commissary. 

Senator Fart. He was identified as one of the robbers? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir; he was trying to get Mr. Baldwin out. 

Senator Farr. You say he was trying to get Mr. Baldwin out; 
how do you mean; what was he doing? 

Mr. Dycnes. He was trying to get him out to talk to him, he 
says; but a few days before that he had sent him a note stating 
if he did not send some stuff over; if he did not send it he would 
come back after it. 

Senator Fart. What kind of stuff? 

Mr. Dycues. Stuff out of the commissary; tobacco and groceries. 

Senator Farr. That is, he had sent word from Mexico to this side 
to send him some stuff out of the store? 

Mr. Dycnues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. If he did not, he was coming after him? 

Mr. Dycues. If he did not, he was coming after him. 

Senator FaLL. Now, you say he did come, and was trying to get 
Mr. Baldwin out? | 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. What did he want to do? 

Mr. Dycues. He told me he wanted to talk to him, but he had 
a partner hid out below there in a ditch or hills with a rifle or six- 
shooter, also, and had a six-shooter himself, and he had his hand on 
his six-shooter when we captured him, trying to get Mr. Baldwin out; 
he told Mr. Baldwin he was not armed. 
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Senator Farr. He told Mr. Baldwin he was not armed? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. But he had his hand on his six-shooter ? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. And there was another one down in the ditch some- 
where with a six-shooter or rifle? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. 

T a Farr. What did you do with him when you captured 

im? 

Mr. Dycues. We disarmed him, handcuffed him, and started to 
Indio camp with him, and were overtaken by his partners; and after 
some little battle he escaped, and they did too. We turned then 
back after a fight. 

Senator Fart. What date was that? 

Mr. Dycnes. That was on the 12th. 

Senator Far. Twelfth of January ? 

Mr. Dycues. Fifteen or twenty minutes after we captured 
Cacho—— 

Senator FALL. You started down the river with him? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Were you headed off or followed? 

Mr. Dycnes. Followed. 

Senator Far. By about how many men; do you know? 

Mr. Dycues. Six men. 

Senator Fart. What happened ? 

Mr. Dycues. They opened fire on us, and we returned the fire. 

Senator Fare. From what distance did they open fire? 

Mr. Dycners. I judge, between four and five hundred yards. 

Senator Farr. The prisoner, you say, was handcuffed ? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Was he on a horse? 

Mr. Dycnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. What happened to him? 

Mr. Dycuers. Well, he dismounted and took to the river. 

Senator Farr. While you were engaged in a fight with thes 
would-be rescuers? 

Mr. Dycnes. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Fatt, How long did the fight last? 

Mr. Dyers. About 50 or 60 shots were fired by them. 

i en tton Fatt. Where did the men that fired on you go, if you 
cnow ? 

Mr. Dycnes. They went back across the river. 

Senator Fart. You stopped them, did you? 

Mr. Dycues, Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. They retreated and went across the river? 

Mr. Dycnes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Where are they, now ? 

Mr. Dycues. About a mile from Mr. D. T. Baldwin’s place. 

Senator Fatu. On the opposite side of the river? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Have the Mexican authorities made any attempt 
to secure them ? 

Mr. Dycues. No, sir. 
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Senator Fai. Or turned them over to you? 

Mr. Dycues. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Where is your escaped prisoner; do you know? 

Mr. Dycues, He is now in Ojinaga with the Carranza soldiers. 

Senator Fai. In Ojinaga now? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Far. With the Carranza army? 

Mr. DycueEs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Has there ever been assistance offered you or ten- 
dered you by the Carranza officials on the Mexican side of the river 
to prevent turbulence and violence and disorder on this side? 

Mr. Dycnrs. Nothing, only firing at us. 

Senator FaLL. They have fired at you more than once? 

Mr. Dycues. They have fired three or four times at us. 

Senator FarL. From across the river? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. That is the only assistance you have received from 
the Carranza government? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Mr. Baldwin also received some notes from them £ 

Mr. Dycues. He received a couple of notes three or four or five 
days back from them; I did not read those notes. I intended to 
bring them along with me, but forgot them. 

Senator Farr. He told you what the contents were? 

Mr. Dycues. Yes, sir; but I don’t remember what they contained 
now; but two of them are still over there with Carranza outpost 
now, living there, running with them, and the others are right near 
by in the same band. 

Senator Fatt. What was the general paon of these notes; what 
was their purpose in writing to Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr. Dycurs. They wanted to get him across the river over there; 
and in one of the notes they wanted some more groceries and dry 
goods sent across to them. 

Senator Farr. Is he running a delivery wagon across the inter- 
national boundary ? 

Mr. Dycues. No, sir; he has a commissary there for his laborers. 

(Witness excused.) 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE TURNER (COLORED). 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of 
the subcommittee. duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Fart. What is your full name? 

Mr. Turner. George Turner. 

Senator FALL. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Of what State are you a native; where were you 
born? 

Mr. Turner. Kentucky. 

Senator Farr. George, what was your business in the year— 
what were you doing in the year 1916? 

Mr. Turner. Soldier. 

Senator Farr. Soldier? 
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Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. In what Army? 

Mr. Turner. United States Army. 

Senator Farr. Were you in the Cavalry or Infantry ? 

Mr. Turner. Tenth Cavalry. 

Senator Fart. Tenth Cavalry? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Were you ever at the town or settlement of Car- 
rizal? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Were you there as a soldier? 

Mr. Terner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. How many Cavalry were there about; was there 
more than one troop? 

Mr. Turner. Two troops. but they were not close together. 

Senator Fatt. Two troops? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. But they were not close together? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Both of the Tenth Cavalry ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Who was the commanding officer of your troop?! 

Mr. Turner. At that time? 

Senator FALL. Yes. 

Mr. Turner. Capt. Boyd: sir. 

Senator Faun. Who was the commanding officer, if you know, of 
the other troop? 

Mr. Turner. Of C Troop? 

Senator FALL. Yes. 

Mr. Trrner. I don’t know, sir; I don’t know his name. 

Senator Fain. Capt. Morey ? 

Mr. Turner. I think Capt. Morey at that time—but he was with us 

Senator Farr. Did vou know Lieut. Adair? 

Mr. Turner. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fatt. Who was vour first sergeant? 

Mr. Turner. Of my troop? 

Senator Fare. Of your troop. 

Mr. Turner. Sergt. Page. 

Senator Farr. Was he there? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What became of him? 

Mr. Turner. I don't know, sir; where is at now. I think he went 
overseas with the rest of those fellows. 

Senator Farr. What happened there then—do you remember the 
exact date? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; I don’t remember just exactly the date. I 
did not put it down. 

Senetor Fart. Did you have a civilian guide? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Who was he. do you remember? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; he was a Mormon fellow. his name was— 

Senator Farr. Lem Spillsbury ? 

Mr. Turner. Lem Spillsbury, a tall fellow. 
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Senator FaLL. Now, what were you doing there at this little settle- 
tment at this time? What occurred there, George, just tell us in 
Nour own language; go right ahead. 

Mr. Turner. We came in from Casas Grandes there and went into 
camp. 

Senator Fatt. How long did it take you to cross from Casas 
Crrandes? 

Mr. Turner. Four days and nights to come from Casas Grandes. 

Senator Farr. Where did you go into camp the last night? 

Mr. Turner. The last night? 

Senator Fan. Yes. 

Mr, Turner. Well, I judge about a mile. 

Senator FALL. About a mile from this little town of Carrizal? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And stayed there all night ? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; and came that next morning about 9 o’clock, 
when we halted, dismounted, and camped there for lunch. and this 
Tem Spillsbury was called by Capt. Boyd; they had a conversation 
there and they sent him up in the little town of Carrizal for in- 
formation, and when he came back, why he goes to Capt. Boyd 
there and they were talking again; I don’t know what passed be- 
tween the two, but he goes back up into this town of Carrizal and 
comes back again. That is the first time; on the second time when 
he came back he came back with a Mexican general, came back 
with him; and then when he came back again why the troop was 

called up by the captain; he gave us a lecture; he lectured to us. 

Senator Fart. What was the lecture; what did he tell you? 

Mr. Turner. What he said to us T will explain it to you. He 
says, “What I want this morning, boys. to give vou—in lecturing 
the Tenth Cavalry, because I know the Tenth Cavalry alw ays had 
a good recommendation—what I want you to do this morning to 
stay with me: I will stay with you boys because I don’t think 
there is one in the troop that will go back on me; stick with me be- 
cause I will always stick with you’ and then 

Senator Farr. Did he give you any instructions about any pos- 
sible fighting or firing? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; the next thing what he told us is: “ What 
I want is this: This morning I don’t want a man to fire a shot not 
until I give the order; then the first sergeant will carry it out 
through the troop.” Then he asked us how many rounds of ammu- 
nition we had, did each man have, and we told him. He said he 
wanted the horse holders to go to the rear of the troop about 200 

yards. 

Senator Farı. About how many horse holders in every troop, 
approximately. 

Mr. Turner. Of the troop? | 

Senator Fart. Yes; how many do you usually have? 

Mr. Turner. Have a hundred and something, but not that many 
in the troop, but about 67 in the troop at this time. 

Senator Far. About how many of those would you say were 
horse holders ? 

Mr. Turner. I judge about 30. 

Senator Fart. About one-half of them? 
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Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. That went to the rear to hold horses? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Well. tell us what you did? 

Mr. Turner. Went. into skirmish line. 

Senator Farr. You fell into skirmish line under order of vour 
commanding officer? | 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; right there. 

Senator Farr. At this time could vou see any Mexicans? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir; I did not see one. This Mormon came 
back, he and this Mexican general again, he came back. then the 
captain walked up to them, then Capt. Boyd was standing there 
talking, this Mormon goes to the extreme right of us. I was on the 
extreme right myself. then this Mexican general, he leaves us and 
goes to the front—goes back to the rear toward this little town. 
when he got back there a piece he wheels facing us, and drew his 
sabre and started back toward us. When he started back why they 
raised from the right and commence firing again. 

Senator Farr. The Mexicans? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You had not seen them up to that time? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. They raised from the right, and came rush- 
ing across to us—we were lving on the ground. 

Senator Fatt. About how. many of them were there? 

Mr. Turner. It looked to me like about two platoons of them. 

Senator Far. About how many would that be—you are talking 
hike a soldier, a good many of these newspaper men don’t know 
how many that is; two platoons, about how many Mexicans would 
you say in numbers? 

Mr. Turner. I guess they had about 35, or a little more than that. 

Senator Fatt. What did you all do? 

Mr. Turner. Laid down to the ground as ordered. They com- 
menced firing, then we got orders from Capt. Boyd to fire upon this 
general because he had started back facing us, when they raised 
off the ground he charged, vou know, and came back hollering. so 
we raised and commenced shooting. 

Senator Farr. Then what did you do, ìf anything? Did you 
get up? . l 

Mr. Turner. We did not get up any until we got the command. we 
got the command and rushed forward again and laid back down 
again, they ran in the extreme right of us again, it looked like. I 
guess, 500 or 600 of them came up. You could not see in front of 
us then for the dust, the shots were hitting in front of us. I seen 
Capt. Boyd had got shot, he grabbed himself right around the shoul- 
ders this way, I said, * There is Capt. Boyd got shot on the extreme 
left of us“: when we started across again why they opened tire on 
us again. Opened fire then again, that bunch of them, and those 
what was in front of us, they broke back, we got an order aga. 
Capt. Boyd said. “ Raise. go forward.” we did. We raised the second 
time, then they commenced to cut us down, the machine guns opened 
up on us. 

Senator Farr. They had machine guns? 

Mr. Turxer. Yes. sir; on the left. 

Senator Farr. Did vou have a machine gun with your troop! 
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Mr. Turner. No, sir; nothing but rifles. 

Senator FALL. So after this second charge you made, or advance, 
they opened on you with machine guns? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; it was the second. We got orders then to 
fire upon that infernal machine gun, about 200 yards, which we did, 
then it ceased firing, and they opened up in the rear of us. 

Senator FALL. You stopped the machine gun, did you? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. They opened fire on us then in the rear, 
came down that irrigation ditch right in behind us. 

Senator Farr. Surrounded you? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Got in behind you? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And fired at you from behind? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. And those soldiers, what was in the ex- 
treme front of us, they broke back—retreated. 

Senator Farr. The Mexicans? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; they went back. 

Senator Farr. How far did you advance altogether, you troops? 
Did you continue to advance? 

Mr. Turner. We went about 300 yards in their direction, their 
firing line. 

Senator Farr. They were shooting at you all the time? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; then opened up again to the right of us, we 
could not do anything because they all together made a charge right 
in behind us. | 

Senator Fatt. How many of you were doing the firing, just half 
of your troops? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; just one-half then, but those fellows that 
were holding the horses, it got so hot for them behind them ey 
had to come up to our firing line, they could not stay back there wit 
the horses because all those soldiers came down that irrigation ditch, 
they kept shooting at them; they kept taking up their firing line; at 
the time they came up there they just surrounded us. What men 
were on the ground when they came up there they just shot, some 
lying dawn, they did not get up. 

Senator FALL. Wounded men? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. l 

Senator FALL. You mean they killed the wounded men? . 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; some of those that were wounded could 
not get up; those that were not wounded lay down there when those 
Mexicans made the charge in the rear. 

Senator Farr. What became of you, what happened to you pre- 
sonally? 

Mr. Turner. Tome? During the time I was on the extreme right 
Capt. Boyd then had come up from the right, had gone back over to 
the other side and sat down; I went back over to where he was, 
caught him up in my arms and carried him back; he said, “ You 
had better lay down,” he said to me, “ You had better get down,” he 
says “ They are raising hell with us,” so I took him on back a piece, 
went on back up to the line, because they were shooting so right there 
at me I left him and went back to the firing line. So there was a 
horse up there, I did not know he was shot. 

Senator Farı. Did not know the horse was shot? 
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Mr. Turner. No, sir; he was shot up between the forehead, and 
my sergeant he was over there, he kept hollering, so I says, “I am 
going to get on this horse’s back to make my get-away from here if 
I can.” ft was getting then too hot for me, he kept hollering “ Get 
down off of him, get down off of him,” so I did not pay any atten- 
tion to what he was saying; he hollered, I think, two or three or 
four times; I got on him again, he stood right back, he kept turn- 
ing around and around, and there was a Mexican woman, I think 
seven or eight Mexican women scattered around in there, had these 
little old short rifles, I think she had a clip of ammunition coming 
out of some of our rifles, some of our ammunition we had dropped in 
the skirmish, so she'tried to get it in her rifle; he kept hollering to 
me, “ Look out, why, don’t you see that Mexican woman there fixing 
to shoot you; ” so I grabbed for my six-shooter, still had hold of this 
horse, he kept lunging, sat right back down again, so I shot her, made 
her bite the grass. At that time I mounted my horse again, so I got 
it, I was shot through and through. So Page hollered. “I told vou 
to stay off that horse, you would get shot.” I let him go. 

Senator Farr. Shot through and through. Where do you mean? 

Mr. Turner. Shot through this side; it came out on this side. I 
had a pair of these wrapped leggins, and I had blood running all 
out; I taken these wrapped leggins off and wrapped them around. 
bandaged it. 

Senator Farr. You took your leggins off and bandaged yourself? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. I walked over, I did not see Capt. Bovd 
any more. I did not see him, only this Mormon, I saw him. the 
bunch had him. That was after I got dressed, and the Mexicans 
then came charging again, after Page had got me up from there and 
got me started, you know, on‘our way over there, they came on us 
charging again after Page had got me up, about to shoot us. you 
know: so we threw up our hands; they taken us on over to the rail- 
road and stripped us. 

Senator Fatt. How do you mean stripped you, took your clothes 
off of you? : 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. How many of them with you, do you remember! 

Mr. Turner. Seventeen. 

Senator Far. Were any of them wounded except yourself? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; some of them shot through the hands, some 
through the arms. 

Se Fart. What did they do with you after they stripped 

ou 
‘ Mr. Turner. Carried us over there, stripped us. we waited there 
about a half hour, well we walked, I think, about 200 vards down 
the track and the train came, we started to walk, did not have on 
a thing. We got into Chihuahua that evening, I think, about 4 
o’clock, put us on the train there, we did not have a thing on. and 
put us in that jail down there. 7 

Senator Farr. How long did you stay in the jail? 

Mr. Turner. About nine davs, I think, little over nine. 

Senator Farr. Did they furnish you with any clothes? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Senator Fart. How were you treated while you were in the jail! 
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Mr. Turner. Treated pretty rough, I don’t want to go there any 
mnore. Every morning after they put us in there, every mornin 
they came back and told us: “ Pretty soon we are going to stand 

Xou against that wall up there and bomb, bomb you.” So this Mormon 
came and told us. He says: “ Boys, you don’t want to stand nothing 
from these Mexicans, if they come and talk to you just tell them 
to talk to me.” There was nothing to do but to make ready. Page, the 
sergeant there, says: “ Boys, I tell you what we do, when they come 
-in here, and march down in front of you they will either be at carry 
arms or port arms, and the first one that gets hold of a rifle shoot 
right down this hall, shoot right down this hall, and if any of us 
can get hold of a rifle commence shooting, they ain’t going to all 
come out there until we get out on the street, and some of us can 
get away, and get back.” that is what we intended to do, so every 
morning they came in there and told us what they were going to 
do to us. 

Senator Fart. Well, what did they do to you, you say they treated 
you pretty rough? 

r. TcrRNER. Why, meal time they came down by us, they got 
a big dish pan about that size, the spoon was about a yard long. 

Senator Farr. The spoon was about a yard long? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. Came back by us, they would kick us, and 
take a spoon and dish out the beans, about a dozen beans, pour them 
out on the ground to us, each one; that meat they gave us, you 
could bounce it from here to the Mills Building. It was not meat. 

Senator Fatt. You mean to say they fed you on the ground? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Poured your beans out on the ground? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You had to pick them up from the ground? 

Mr. Turner. We never picked any of them up, we were thinking 
about getting out of there. : 

Senator Far. Afterwards they took you out, did they? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And put you on the train? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir; when they came down to take us out we 
thought then our time had come, they came and told us to prepare 
to leave, “ get out of here, prepare to leave.” We did not feel good 
until we got down here to this bridge, at least, I did not. 

Senator Fart. Well, did they give you clothes before they put 
you off the train up here? 

Mr. Turner. Did not have anything but overalls until we got here. 

Senator Farr. All the time you were in Chihuahua you did not 
have any clothes? 

Mr. Turner. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. When they put you on the train they did not give 
you any clothes? . 

Mr. Turner. Not until we got pretty near here, they gave us some 
overalls. 

Senator FALL. Then you were delivered on this side? 

Mr. Turner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. What is your employment now, George? 

Mr. Turner. I work at the Quartermaster Department down here. 

Senator Farr. You are still in the employ of the United States? 
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Mr. Tuner. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fain. One of our witnesses is ill, and won’t be here this 
morning, and the committee desires to have a conference with some 
other witnesses, and will be in recess until 3 o’clock, when we will 
again meet in this room. 

(The committee then, at 11.50 o’clock a. m., took a recess until 3 
o’clock p. m., the same day.) 


AFTER RECESS. 
The committee met pursuant to adjournment. 
TESTIMONY OF MAJ. GEN. ROBERT LEE HOWZE. 


Senator FALL. General, we will not go through the formality of 
requesting you to take the oath which we are administering to wit- 
nesses, aS vou appear in your official capacity. Please give your full 
name to the reporter. 

Gen. Howzr. Robert Lee Howze, major general of the United 
States Army. 

Senator Fatt. Where are you stationed now, General? 

Gen. Howzr. At El Paso, in command of the district of El Paso. 

Senator Farr. What is the district of El Paso, shortly speaking: 
what does it comprise? 

Gen. Howze. It starts on the west at the New Mexico-Arizona 
State line, passes to the Rio Grande; thence down the Rio Grande to 
what is known as the Big Bend, a distance of some 450 to 500 miles. 

Senator Farr. General, of what State are you a native? 

Gen. Howze. Texas. 
poon Farr. How long have you been in the United States 

rmy? 

Gen. Howzeg. Since June, 1883, nearly 37 years. 

Senator Fart. Will you as rapidly as possible sketch vour mili- 
tary experience, your experience in the Army? 

Gen. Howzr. My experience as an officer began in New Mexico, 
where I served for nearly 3 years; was then transferred to the 
Sioux Indian country in the Dakotas; remained there +4 vears: 
thence to the Chicago Pullman strike and riot, and then to Fort 
Leavenworth, Kans., and next to West Point Militarv Academy as 
instructor, then to the Cuban campaign against Spain: duty back 
to West Point, then to the Philippines, commanding a volunteer 
regiment. And next duty took me to Porto Rico, where I served 
38 vears; then again to West Point as commandant of cadets for 
4 years; the next 4 vears in command of the Porto Rico Regiment 
and the district of Porto Rico; my next service was a field officer 
of the Eleventh Cavalry; then to the Army War College in Wash- 
ington, from which duty to Mexico with the punitive expedition. 
and from there to El Paso, and later to Boston as chief of staff of 
the department; from Boston to El Paso in command of the 
Second Cavalry Brigade, and later in command of the El Paso 
district, and from El Paso overseas for 11 months, on duty with the 
American Expeditionary Forces; at the conclusion of overseas serv- 
ice, back to El Paso in command of the El Paso district, and to date. 
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Senator Farr. General, in connection ‘with the punitive expedi- 
tion, commonly known as the Pershing expedition to Mexico, what 
were your duties, and how far did you yourself go into Mexico? 

Gen. Howze. Gen. Pershing assigned me to the command of a 
selected squadron of Cavalry, and as such commander I preceded his 
main forces through Chihuahua, and on into the northern edge of 
the State of Durango. 

Senator Farr. Did you reach as far south as Parral? 

Gen. Howze. I did; somewhat farther south, perhaps 70 miles. 

Senator Fatt. Where were you when the Battle of Carrizal was 
fought? 

Gen. Howze. I was at Colonia Dublan, near Casas Grandes. 

Senator Fatt. Where did you go from there, immediately follow- 
ing the Battle of Carrizal? 

Gen. Howzr. I was ordered by Gen. Pershing to proceed in the 
direction of Carrizal for the purpose of investigating the reported 
fight there, and also to pick up any of the colored troopers whom I 
might encounter. 

Senator Farr. How far did you proceed in the direction of Car- 
rizal in the performance of your duties? 

Gen. Howze. Within 8 or 10 miles of Carrizal, in the vicinity of 
the ranch known as Santo Domingo ranch. 

Senator Farı. Did you there ascertain any of the occurrences at 
the Battle of Carrizal? If so, from whom. 

Gen. Howzr. During the whole trip from Colonia Dublan I was 
able, through the colored troopers picked up, packers, and finally 
from Capt. Morey, to quite thoroughly and carefully investigate the 
whole situation. 

Senator Fatt. Where did you encounter Capt. Morey? 

Gen. Howze. About 25 miles short of Santo Domingo ranch. 

Senator Farr. What was his physical condition ? : 

Gen. Howze. At the time I got him he was practically normal, 
except for a severe state of nervousness and concern. 

Senator Farr. Did you obtain from him a statement concerning 
the occurrences at Carrizal, as he knew them? 

Gen. Howze. I did, and submitted it to the authorized inspector, 
who followed up my investigation. 

Senator FaLrL. Now, you say that you reached the Santo Domingo 
ranch about 9 miles from Carrizal; did you proceed any farther in 
the direction of Carrizal? 

Gen. Howze. I did not. 

Senator Farr. Was there any particular reason why you did not 
proceed farther in the direction of Carrizal ? 

Gen. Howze. All the troops received instructions not to go beyond 
Santo Domingo ranch. 

Senator Fatu. Your instructions came, of course, from your com- 
manding officer? 

Gen. Howze. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. How many soldiers did vou have with you on this 
expedition to the vicinity of the Santo Domingo ranch? 

Gen. Howze. About 300 mounted troops. 

Senator Fart. Did you feel competent to deal with the situation 
as it existed, or might exist, around Carrizal, with the troops whom 
you had? 
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Gen. Howze. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Where did you go from the vicinity of the Santo 
Domingo ranch? 

Gen. Howze. We returned to Casas Grandes. 

Senator FALL. Under orders? 

Gen. Howze. Under orders, after we had rescued the colored 
troopers, and as many animals as we believe possible to recover. 

Senator Faun. General, have you made any inquiry from your 
official record, and other satisfactory sources of information, as to 
death and injuries to persons within your present district occurring 
within the last two vears, or. say, since February, 1917 ? 

Gen. Howze. I have done so under competent orders received by 
me from high authority. 

Senator Farr. Have you prepared a paper or list of such casualties 
or injuries ¢ 

Gen. Howze. I have. 

Senator Far. Will vou offer that list for the use of the comnuttee. 
to be printed in its record, without testifying as to the details of it? 

Gen. Howzer. I will be very glad to do so. 

(Said statement is as follows:) 


1. February 14, 1917. three Mormons, Andy Peterson, Bert Jenson, aml a 
brother-in-law of Peterson’s by the name of Hugh Acord, were taken from the 
Corner ranch and carried into Mexico and killed. Bodies found one-half mile 
south of monument 54, each man having been shot in the head. 

2. April 5, 1917, unknown Mexican working at corner of Central and Piedras 
Streets, El Paso, Tex., killed by stray bullets fired by Carrancista soldiers at 
an American patrol near the island in the city of El Paso. Death resulted 
from firing across the border at El Paso, Tex. 

3. January 21, 1918, a patrol from Troop I, Seventh Cavalry, stationed at 
Fabens, Tex.. fired on by Carranza soldiers, the trooper being hit on Up of 
finger, wound very slight. and name of soldier can not be ascertained. 

4. January 25, 1918, Pvt. Fred Lynn, Company H, Sixty-fourth Infantry. 
slightly wounded in the side from shots fired by Carrancista soldiers eppesi'e 
the Santa Fe Street Bridge, at El Paso, Tex. 

5. January 28, 1918, Pvt. William N. Coomer, Troop M. Seventh Cavalry. 
wounded in the left foot by shots fired by Carrancista soldiers, 14 miles from 
Collinesworth Station, east of El Paso, Tex. 

e 6. February 23, 1918, Capt. Marx, Fifth Cavalrv, leading patrol of three men. 
crossed into Mexico by accident at monument 15, and was shot in the leg. 
’'atrol was in Mexico nt the time, and wound was not result of firing across 
the border. 

T. February 25, 1918, Pvt. William P. Coleman, Troop R, Fifth Cavalry. 
while a member of the patrol at monument 18, near Fabens. Tex., was shot 
through the arm by Carrancista soldiers firing across the border. 

8. November 8, 1918, Jim Parkins, a Texas ranger, killed on ths island below 
Fabens, Tex., by unknown Mexican or Mexicans. Death was not due to firing 
across the border. 

9. December 27, 1918, Pvt. David Troib, No. 1171213, medical detachment. 
attached to the Nineteenth Infantry. murdered by Lieut. Juan Azpoitia, of the 
Mexican Army. Troib was a few yards in Mexico across from the smelter. 
KE) Paso, Tex., when killed. Death was not due to firing across the border. 

10. April 12, 1919, Clarence Childers, immigration inspector, killed by un- 
known smugglers below El Paso. Death did not result from shots fired acrass 
the border, as smugglers were in United States at the time, but later crossel 
to Mexico. 

11. June 15, 1919, Sergt. Roscow W. Buckles, Company A, Ninth Engineers, 
wounded in left thigh by bullet fired from the Mexican side of the border dur- 
ing the last Juarez fight. Wound was due to firing across the border at El 
Paso, Tex, 

12. June 15, 1919, Pvt. Sam Tusco, Headquarters Company, Ejighty-second 
Field Artillery, killed by shots fired from the Mexican side of the river. Shots 
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thought to be fired by Villistas. Death was due to firing across the border at 
Il Paso, Tex. 

13. June 15, 1919, Pvt. Burchard F. Casey, Headquarters Company, Fighty- 
second Field Artillery, severely wounded by shots fired from Mexican side of 
the border. These shots thought to have been fired by Villistas. Wound was 
result of firing across the border at El Paso, Tex. 

14. June 15, 1919, Corpl. Ed. C. Reilly, Four hundred and first Motor Trans- 
port Company, wounded in left leg by shots fired from the Mexican side of the 
border. These shots thought to have been fired by Villistas. Wound was result 
of firing across the border at El Paso, Tex. 

15. June 15, 1919, Corp]. Alfred Friedman, Company D, Nineteenth Infantry, 
Slightly wounded by shot fired from Mexican side of border. Shot thought to 
ae been fired by Villistas. Wound was result of firing across the border at 

a aso. 

16. June 15, 1919. Corp]. Earl O. Smith, No. 1022911, Company A, Twenty- 
fourth Infantry, shot in the lower right leg by Villistas firing across the border 
at El Paso, Tex. 

17. June 16, 1919, Pvt. Anthony Cunningham, No. 3516469, Company G, 
Twenty-fourth Infantry, killed by Villistas tiring across the border at FE] 
Paso, Tex. 

18. Jure 16, 1919, Pvt. Calvin Love, No, 3617637, Company G, Twenty-fourth 
Infantry, shot in the right arm by Villistas firing across the border at El 
Paso, Tex. f 

19. June 16, 1919, Sergt. Peter Chig»s, Troop L, Seventh Cavalry, severely 
wounded while pursuing Villa forces in Mexico. Wound was not result of firing 
across .the border. 

20. June 16, 1919, Arthur A. Linburg, private, Troop E, Fifth Cavalry, 
slightly wounded while pursuing Villa forces in Mexico. Wound was not re- 
sult of firing across the border. 

21. June 16, 1919, Alfonsa Flore, private, Troop M. Fifth Cavalry, slightly 
wounded while pursuing Villa forces in Mexico. Wound wes not result of firing 
aeross the border. 

22. June 16, 1919, Lovwis FE. Armstrong, corporal, Machine Gun Troop, Fifth 
Cavalry, slightly wourded while pursuing Villa forces in Mexico. Wound was 
not result of firing across the border. 

23. June 15, 1919, Floyd Hinton, killed while watching the Battle of Juarez 
from top of building at Ninth and EI Paso Streets. Responsibility for his 
death has not been definitely determined. 

24. June 15, 1919, Mrs. Ed. Dominguez, a Mexican woman, killed while 
sitting on her doorstep at 309 East Eighth Street by a bullet fired from the 
Mexican side across the border at El Paso. 

25. June 15, 1919, A. Madrid, a Mexican, slightly wounded in the head by a 
bullet fired from the Mexiean side of the border at El Paso. It is not known 
whether this bullet was from Villa or Carranza forces. 

26. June 15. 1919, A. Ochon, a Mexican woman, shot in the thigh while in 
her home located at Park Street, BI Paso, Tex. This shot was fired from 
across the border at El Paso, Tex., by Carranza or Villa forces. 

27. Francisco Aguilar, a Mexican, shot by bullets fired across the border of 
El Paso, Tex. He was shot near 433 East Sixth Street, Fl Paso, Tex... on June 
15. 1919: shot fired either by Carranza or Villa forces. 

28, June 15, 1919, Emma Parker, a negress, shot in left hand by a bullet 
fired across the border at El Paso while in doorway of her home, 404 Tays 
Street, El Paso, Tex. 

Senator Farr. General, I note, under date of June 15, 1919, casual- 
ties occurring among various soldiers, privates, and others upon this 
side of the boundary line, as well as some upon the Menican side 
under dates of June 15 and 16—this is merely a preliminary question. 
No. 11, for instance, or No. 12, upon this list—June 15, 1919, Pvt. 
Sam Tusco, Headquarters Company, Eighty-second Field Artillery, 
killed by shots fired from the Mexican side of the river. Shots 
thought to be fired by Villistas, death due to firing across border at 
El Paso, Tex. One of the members of your staff, Col. Glover, I be- 
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lieve is here, and he was present during these days—the 15th and 
16th of June? 

Gen. Howze. Yes, sir; as chief of staff. 

Senator FALL. So that any details as to who fired shots from the 
other side, in so far as they could be discovered, would be more 
within the personal knowledge of Col. Glover than yourself. as you 
were not here at that time? i 

Gen. Howze. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Now, General, we do not want to take a great deal 
of your time, but from your vast and varied experience in different 
portions of the world, particularly your experience along the Mexi- 
can border and in Mexico, have you any statement with reference to 
conditions existing in Mexico and along the border which you will 
make to the committee? 

Gen. Howze. I have come to certain conclusions, based upon what 
I believe to be facts given me because of the position that I have 
held during the last several years. and if it would interest the 
committee I would be very glad to give these conclusions. 

Senator Farr. The committee will be very grateful. sir. if vou 
will let us have the benefit of your conclusions. 

Gen. Howze. Off and on during the last four years I have had 
peculiar advantages in being able to see and to know the things 
so far as concerns Americans and foreign-owned property, which 
have happened on this side of the Rio Grande and in Mexico. I 
will not undertake to describe them in detail; they have been too 
numerous and are already too well known. My conclusions ought 
to be sufficient. The intolerable conditions, which have covered a 
period of nearly 10 years, have continually grown worse and T am 
convinced that the apex of shamefulness and horror as viewed from 
an American conception of justice and decency was reached last fall: 
a condition which, in my opinion, still exists. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment during this 10 years of critical times has never. a> far as 
I can determine, done one genuinely friendly thing toward our 
Government. On the other hand, the Mexican Government has 
done no end of discourtesies—I would like to add either the Mexi- 
can Government and its people have done no end of discourteous. 
contemptuous, and offensive things of large importance to our Gov- 
ernment and our people. The result has been increased estrange- 
ments and of increased hatred against the people of the United 
States. 

It is well known that Americans are being murdered or captured 
and released on payment of ransom. Foreign-owned properties are 
being confiscated or practically destroyed. Mexican bands are com- 
mitting most horrible crimes and im isolated places continue to 
make raids upon the persons and property of the American citi- 
zens located on our side of the border. Everywhere in Mexico. » 
far as can be observed, there would appear to be a lack of progress. 
No end of reports showing that murder, rapine, and destruction 
prevail—no end of reports are received that murder, rapine and 
destruction prevail—and from our point of view there is no evi- 
dence of improvement. We who closely observe believe that the 
future of Mexico, so far as it affects us, is hopeless if left wholly 
to the control of Mexicans. That concludes my opinion of the sit- 
uation. 
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Senator FALL. General, you speak of Mexican bands raiding on 
this side; is there any distinctive mark in so far as you know to 
enable you to determine who are bandits and who are not! 

Gen. Howzer. That has been a very difficult problem for us, and 
I think I speak the opinion of all officers when I say that I believe 
that it is impossible for us to make any distinction. 

Senator Smirn. It would follow, General, would it not, that a 
description of those who come on this side and go across as bandits 
would be very misleading? Ought not it to apply to anybody that 
comes across and goes back after committing depredations? 

Gen. Howze. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smirn. If anyone comes across and commits depreda- 
‘tions from the other side, without a question whether they are ban- 
dits or not, the mere fact of their invasion and return to the other 
side, it would be better that the word bandit be excluded from any 
consideration in that particular, would it not? 

Gen. Howze. My answer to that is best made by stating that 
officially we do not use the term “ bandits.” 

Senator Smitn. That is what I am driving at. 

enal FALL. You mean to say, officially, they all look alike to 
Fou ! 

: Gen. Howze. Officially we treat them all as Mexicans; Mexican 
nationals, if you please to so term it. 

Senator FALL. General, may I ask you if you feel that the forces, 
military forces, along the border under yourself and your superior 
officers, are thoroughly competent to handle any situation which may 
urise on this border? 

Gen. Howze. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. That is all, sir; we thank you very much. 

(Witness excused.) 


TESTIMONY OF COL. FRANCIS W. GLOVER. 


Senator Fart. Will vou kindly give your full name and rank to 
the reporter ? 

Col. Grover. Col. Francis W. Glover, United States Army, now on 
duty as chief of staff to Maj. Gen. Robert L. Howze, commanding the 
El Paso district. : 

Senator Farr. Colonel, how long have you been stationed in the 
El Paso district? 
` Col. Grovrr. Since April 9, 1917, with the exception during that 
vear when I was in command of Fort Yellowstone, Wyo. 

aaa Fart. Were you in El Paso on June 15 and 16, of the year 
1919? 

Col. GLover. I was. 

Senator Farr. On duty here at that time? 

Col. Grover. On duty here as chief of staff to Brig. James B. 
Erwin, United States Army. 

Senator Farr. Did you have opportunity during these days to ob- 
serve any occurrences upon this side of the river, and later upon the 
other side, with reference between two Mexican factions upon the 
other side? 
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Col. Giover. I did, sir. I was in direct charge of military opera- 
tions of the United States Army. Of the troops of the El Paso dis- 
trict. 

Senator FALL. Colonel, do you know whether there were any notes 
received by the commanding officer, or other military officers, either 
poe to or subsequent to this battle, from General or so-called Gen. 

felipe Angeles? 

Col. Grover. Yes. sir: I do. 

Senator Farr. When was such note received; was it after or 

rior? 
: Col. Guiover. It was after the battle; the afternoon of June 1i, 
if I remember correctly, about 4.30 p. m. 

Senator Far. Did you read that note? 

Col. Grover. I did, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Do you recall substantially the contents of this? 

Col. Grover. I do, substantially. Gen. Angeles appeals to Gen. 
Erwin, as a comrade in arms, and asks him for certain information. 
which, as he stated, he considered it for the revolutionary forces in 
Mexico at that time, with which he was at that time connected, to 
know. He stated that it was a matter of personal knowledge to 
him that Gen. Villa had assembled all of his officers prior to the 
attack on Juarez and gave them strict instructions that there would 
be no firing into the United States territory, and that so far as he 
had observed, those orders had been carried out. He further stated 
that he felt sure that the killing and wounding of Americans on 
the American side of the border was the result of firing of Car- 
rancistas, and that this firing was done for the purpose of causing 
the United States troops to interfere. 

Senator Fart. Did you know anything of the military record or 
standing of Gen. Angeles? 

Col. Grover. I did; I knew that Gen. Angeles was a very dis- 
tinguished artillery officer, and that he had military training in 
Europe, and at one time was in command of about 60 pieces of 
artillery when Villa’s power was at its height. 

Senator Farr. What was his reputation generally as a gentleman 
and a sincere and straightforward soldier, if you know ? 

Col. Grover. Personally, I thought that he was one of the fore- 
most soldiers of the Mexican race, and one of the most honorable. 
upright men of that race that was alive at the time. 

Senator Farr. Colonel, vou had already, prior to the receipt of 
this note, of course, investigated the shooting across to El Paso? 

Col. Grover, I had. sir: personally. 

Senator Farr. I judge from the list of the casualties presented to 
the committee by Gen. Howze, that the conclusions reached by 
vourself, were at variance, at least to some extent. with those set 
forth in the Angeles letter? 

Col. Grover. They were, although I would like to qualify that 
remark by saving that I believe that Gen. Angeles was sincere and 
truthful in all of his statements, but that he was not correctly in- 
formed. 

Senator FarL. In other words, you were convinced from your 
examination, that at least some of the shots fired into El Paso were 
fired by the attacking forces of Villa? 
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Col. Grover. I am, sir. 

Senator Fai. Did you-convince yourself that none of the shots 
fired into El Paso were coming from Carranza troops? 

Col. Grover. I did not, as a matter of fact, I listened to quite a 
cee of them whistle by my ears and saw the Carrancistas firing 
them. 

Senator Fatt. Where were you, Colonel, during the fighting ? 

Col. Grover. I was most of the time at district headquarters, but 
occasionally things would come up which made it appear necessary 
for me to be present in person. For example, Col. Merrill of the 
Ejighty-second Field Artillery reported to me by telephone about 
10.30, the night of June 15, that the Mexicans were sniping his 
headquarters, located at that time at Peyton’s packing plant, and 
that they had killed one of his men, and severely wounded another. 
I asked Col. Merrill to determine by whom these shots were fired, 
whether by Villistas of Carrancistas, and he stated he was unable 
to determine that fact. Knowing, or rather, having a better 
knowledge of the location of all troops, both Carrancistas and Vil- 
listas than Col. Merrill could possibly have from his limited view 
of the action, I went to Peyton’s packing plant at once, and asked 
him if this sniping was still continuing, and that if so I wanted 
to witness it. We went on top of Peyton’s packing plant building, 
the moon was shining fairly bright, Col. Merrill, Capt. Hutchinson, 
znd one soldier, under my instructions exposed emeh res with 
instructions that as soon as they saw the flash of the guns to drop, 
in about a minute after we exposed ourselves we saw a flash of — 
a gun directly opposite the river in an adobe building, which I 
knew, at that time, was occupied by Villa soldiers. We dropped very 
quickly and the bullet took a chip off of the mortar of the chimney, 
right close to Col. Merrill; no, I believe it was Capt. Hutchinson— 
it is immaterial—I remained there until I was convinced that these 
men belonged to Villa’s command, and that they were deliberately 
sniping the ee of the Eighty-second Field Artillery. 

enator Farr. Now, you stated that you had evidence convincing 
to you that the Carrancistas were also shooting into El Paso. How 
did you ascertain that? 

Col. Grover. About 4.30 a. m., June 16, I could see from my 
office in the Mills Building, and heard the sound of very heavy 
rifle and machine-gun fire direct from the vicinity of Fort Hideleo. 
I telephoned to headquarters of the Twenty-fourth Infantry, at 
the customhouse, and asked if there was any firing into El Paso, 
and. was told by the officer, am not sure who he was, that a rain 
of bullets was striking the customhouse, and that it was as much 
as a man’s life was worth—to use his own words—to poke his head 
out of the window. 

Senator Fautu. That was the American customhouse. 

Col. Grover. Yes, sir. I reported this to Gen. Erwin, and he 
directed me to go at once, and stand on the Santa Fe Street Bridge 
until I could be assured as to the identity of the troops that were 
doing the firing. It only took me a few minutes to ascertain by 
a personal observation that those shots were coming from Carranza 
troops, who were making an attack against the Villistas in such 
a manner that it would be impossible for a great majority of those 
shots not to strike in El Paso. 
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Senator Farr. Did you cross the river at any time, Colonel, dur- 
ing the fighting? f 

‘ol. Grover. The plans were for the Cavalry brigade. compaed 
of the Seventh and Eighth Cavalry, and a battalion of the Eighty- 
second Field Artillery, with some special troops, to cross the Rio 
Grande in the vicinity of Rock Ford, Rock or San Lorenzo Fori. 
to cut off the retreat of the hostile forces down the river valley. 
and then to cross at. the Santa Fe Street Bridge with the Twenty- 
fourth Infantry, supported by two batteries of the Eighty-second 
Field Artillery. After issuing the order to the commander of the 
Cavalry brigade, I went to the customs house building, and directed 
him to report to me when he had effected his crossing. In the 
meantime I gave Gen. Erwin’s orders to Col. Hadsell to prepare 
to attack the Villa forces in Juarez, and also notified the Mexican 
Carranza commander, Gen. Gonzales, to get his forces out of our 
way, if he did not want them to get hurt. At 11.20 p. m., the Cavalry 
commander reported that he had completed his crossing, and orders 
were given to Col. Hadsell to attack. At the Santa Fe Street 
Bridge, I saw two or three Carranza officers with about 15 men 
directly in the path of the troops on the other side, and went to 
these officers and told them that we were going to attack the Villista 
forces, and advised them to get their men out of the way. Thee 
Carranza officers seemed very much gratified at the time to see 
American troops crossing. I questioned them as to how we could 
distinguish between the Villa men and the Carranza troops. and 
was told that the uniform of the Carranza troops, during the fight- 
ing, was to have the left pants leg rolled up over the knee. and 
the right; no, both sleeves rolled up over the elbow. We made every 
effort to distinguish between the forex but I think in the heat of 
the fighting, some of the breeches legs dropped down. 

Senator Fart. Did all go in the same direction ? 

Col. Grover. All of them I saw, sir, except this one detachment: 
they seemed to think that they had obtained immunity, were going 
in the direction of Fort Hidalgo, or in the direction of the bosque 
down the river. 

Senator FALL. You could fairly well distinguish then between 
the Carrancistas and Villistas when they started ? 

Col. Grover. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fain. It is necessary to have some conferences with other 
witnesses, and the committee will be in recess until half past 10 
o clock to-morrow morning. 

_ (The committee then, at 3 o’clock p. m., February 6. 1920. ad- 

journed to meet at 10.30 o’clock, Saturday, February 7, 1920.) 


INVESTIGATION OF MEXICAN AFFAIRS. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 7, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE, 


Sen On OF THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, 
El Paso, Tex. 


The subcommittee met, pursuant to the call of the chairman, at 
10.30 o'clock a. m.. in the county court room, courthouse, El Paso, 
Tex., Senator A. B, Fall presiding. 


Present: Senator A. B. Fall and Senator Marcus A. Smith, and 
Dan M. Jackson, Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. W. S. MURPHY. 


(Was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson. Esq., clerk of the subcom- 
mittee. duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Fart. Mr. Murphy, are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Murpny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. What State are vou a native of? 

Mr. Murpuy. Mississippi. 

Senator Fatt. What is your business? 

Mr. Morpny. Telegraph operator and manager. 

Senator Fart. Where are vou stationed? 

Mr. Murpny. Columbus, Ñ. Mex. 

Senator Fatt. How long have vou been in Columbus? 

Mr. Mourpuy. A little better than four years. 

Senator Fatt. Were you in Columbus, N. Mex., on or about the 
Ath of March, 1916? 

Mr. Mcreny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. What were vou doing at that time? 

Mr. Murrny. At that time I was telegraph operator for the El 
Paso & Southwestern; I did the railroad telegraphing and that of the 
Western Union T elegraph Co. 

Senator Fart. Where were vou living, with reference to your 
office ? 

Mr. Murprry. I was living at the Columbus Hotel. about two 
blocks north of the depot. 

Senator FALL. Just prior to March 9 were there anv messages re- 
ceived by vou, or through vou, from any point with reference to a 
prospective attack upon the town of Columbus? 

Mr. Mcrpny. Why, Senator, there was, to the best of my remem- 
brance, a telegram was received from military headquarters at Doug- 
Jas. 

Senator Farr. Douglas, Ariz. ? 
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Mr. Mureny. Yes, sir; Douglas, Ariz., to the commanding officer 
of the Thirteenth Cav alry to the effect that Villa and a number of 
men. I don’t recollect the number, were down about Boca Grande. 
That was a day or two before the raid; I can not recollect the date. 

Senator Fatt. Boca Grande? 

Mr. Murpny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You don’t know exactly how long before the raid 
it was? 

Mr. Mourrpny. No, sir; I can not recollect, Senator; but a day or 
two. 

Senator Far. More than one day? 

Mr. Murpny. Yes, sir; at least two. 

Senator FALL. And it was addressed to the military commander? 

Mr. Murpuy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Who was the commander? 

Mr. Morpry. Col. Slocum—H. J. Slocum. 

‘Senator Farr. Was that telegram, to your knowledge, delivered! 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir; by me. 

Senator Farr. By yourself, and it notified the commander that 
there were a number of Mexicans? 

Mr. Morrny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Over at Boca Grande. Do you know, or have yon 
ever had pointed out to you, what the Boca Grande is; ‘do you know 
what it is? 

Mr. Mourpny. I understand it is a river down there, the Boca 
Grande River. 

Senator Farr. About how far was that from Columbus. or from 
the Gibson ranch, if you know? 

Mr. Morrry. I don’t know about the Gibson ranch, Senator. but 
my understanding is that it is about approximately 30 miles from 
Columbus. 

Senator Farr. You know where the Gibson ranch is? 

Mr. Mourpuy. By direction only; I have never been there. 

Senator Fatt. You know approximately the distance from Co- 
Jumbus ? 

Mr. Morpiy. I think about 14 miles. 

. Senator Farr. In a southwesterly direction ? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. Columbus is how far from the international boun- 
dary line? 

Mr. Murruy. My understanding is about two miles and a half. 

Senator FALL. In the United States? 

Mr. Morpny. Yes. sir. 

Senator Farr. In the State of New Mexico? 

Mr. Morry. Yes, sir; north of the boundary. 

Senator Fanti. And in the State of New Mexico? 

Mr. Murrny. Yes. sir. 

Senator Farr. The Gibson ranch is on the international boundary 
line? 

Mr. Mvurrny. I am not sure. 

Senator Farr. Did this telegram state who this army of men were. 
who they are supposed to be—Villistas or Carrancistas? 

Mr. Murrny. I don’t recollect, Senator. 
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Senator Farr. Now, did this matter seem to be one of common 
knowledge, or within the knowledge of any other person whom you 
know—that i is, that there was a proposed attack upon Columbus? 

Mr. Mureny. Why. I don’t know about the proposed attack, Sena- 
tor, but it is my belief that it was generally known that this bunch of 
Villistas were in that neighborhood and some were of the opinion 
that they might attack Columbus, and others were of the opinion they 
would be afraid to attack Columbus with the Thirteenth Cavalr y 
there. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know Mr. George Sees? 

Mr. Morpuy. Yes, sir. 

nar Fat. Did you see him in or around Columbus at that 
time ? 

Mr. Mureny. He came to Columbus at least three days prior to 
the raid. 

Senator Farr. Who was he? 

Mr. Mureny. He was an Associated Press correspondent. 

Senator Farr. Did you have a conversation with him? 

Mr. Moreny. Why, I don’t recollect any particular conversation. 

Senator Farr. Did you learn what his business was there? 

Mr. Mourpny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. What was his business there? 

Mr. Mureny. He knew that the Villistas were down in that sec- 
tion, and he thought, I guess, there would be something startling take 
place down there and wanted to be on the ground to cover the story 
for the press association. 

Senator Farr. Do you know whether he attempted to make any 
arrangements to cover the story ? 

Mr. Moureny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatu. What arrangements did he make? 

Mr. Murruy. On the evening of the raid; that is, on the afternoon 
Jate, he sent a telegram to an operator of the Associated Press, who 
was said to be an expert in the telegraph business. 

Senator Fatt. What was his name? 

Mr. Mureuy. Van Camp. 

Senator Far. He was said to be very expert? 

Mr. Morrety. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. And Sees, the Associated Press correspondent, 
wired Van Camp? 

Mr. Mureny. Yes, sir; and later wired him not to come. 

Senator Fart. Why did he wire him not to come? 

Mr. Murenuy. He wired him because he found out I could handle 
the matter there. 

Senator FALL. After experience he found that you were qualified 
to handle the matter ? 

Mr. Murruy. Yes, sir. 

Senator FaLL. And he wired Van Camp not to come? 

Mr. Mourpny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Did Van Camo come? 

Mr. Murrtry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did he assist in handling the news story ? 

Mr. Murray. Very materially; yes, sir. 

Senator Far. Did Sees, as Associated Press correspondent, send 
out any stories before the raid? 
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Mr. Murpny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. What story did he handle? 

Mr. Murruy. Why; one I can recollect, Senator, was telling of 
the hanging of Mr. Corbett and Mr. McKinney down on one of the 
Palomas Land & Cattle Co. ranches in the Boca Grande district. 
That is one that I recollect. 

Senator Fart. What time did Van Camp arrive, or when did lc 
arrive? 

Mr. Mcurrny. The train at that time, I believe, got to Columbus ai 
11.45, or approximately 11.45; he came on that train. 

Senator Farr. How long was that prior to the raid? 

Mr. Murpny. Well, the best estimate we have of the time of the 
raid was about between 4 and 4. 30. 

Senator Farr. In the morning? 

Mr. Murruy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. He arrived at 11? 

Mr. Murpeny. That would make it approximately five hours before 
the attack. 

Senator Farr. When did you first see Van Camp? 

Mr. Murrey. Between 6 and 7 in my office. 

Senator Farr. After the raid. 

Mr. Murptiry. Yes, sir; he had gotten to the office before I had. 

Senator Farr. He was inside? 

Mr. Mcreny. Inside; ves, sir. 

Senator Fart. What was he doing? 

Mr. Mvrrny. He was in the office looking the instruments over: 
there were several wires, some we used exclusively for the purpose 
of the railroad company in the transaction of their business, and the 
other wires were devoted to the transaction of the Western Union 
Telegraph Co.’s business, handling public messages. and he was there 
trving to find out which one of those wires was the commercial wire. 
He had never been in the office before and was not familiar with the 
switchboard location of the wires or instruments and had to feel his 
wav to find out which one of the wires he could use. 

Senator Farr. You showed him, did vou? 

Mr. Mcrpuy. Why. he had it located when I got there. 

Senator Fart. What was he doing with the wires? 

Mr. Mcrriny. Why, he was sending some stuff, or started shortly 
after I got there. some dispatch. 

Senator Fann. C oneerning the raid? 

Mr. Murriry. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fant. Where was Sees at this time? 

Mr. Mcrrnry, Sees, I expect, was out gathering facts. 

Senator Fann. And Van Camp sending it over the wire? 

Mr. Murriy. Yes. sir; and Van Camp also later in the day went 
out and gathered story-matter himself. 

Senator Farr. Did you notice anything unusual in the way of a 
fire, in or near Columbus prior to the raid. the evening before? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What was that? 

Mr. Murrrry. I stopped there—had a room at the Columbus Hotel, 
and my room faced the east. or rather there was a window to the 
east. I don’t recollect now why I went to my room about 7 o'clock. 
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but I went up there approximately 7, maybe 8; I went up and looked 
Out the window and I saw what appeared to me to be a fire. possibly 
a railroad trestle or bridge. I hurried down to the station and on 
the way down there I met young McCullough, the son of the section 
foreman of the El Paso and Southwestern Railroad Co., and I told 
him to go and tell his father to come to the office. that I thought there 
zas a bridge on fire, and I knew that he would like to know it. 
After that I went into the office, and the Drummers’ Special was 
leaving El Paso, or rather getting ready to leave El Paso, and as 
customary when a train leaves a terminal, they have to have what 
1s called a clearance before they can leave a station, and just as I 
got in the office I heard the El Paso operator at the Union Depot ask 
the dispatcher at Douglas, Ariz., if it was all right to clear No. T, 
and when I heard that I broke in and told him no. and I told him 
why, and in the meantime I stated to Mr. McCullough. the section 
foreman, I told the dispatcher I thought there was a bridge on fire, 
and he said there were no bridges there and I was mistaken. 

Senator Farr. You were not familiar with the line there? 

Mr. Mourrny. No, sir: I wanted to play safe in order to prevent a 
collision, or a wreck, if I could prevent it. Anyway, Mr. MeCul- 
lough, the section foreman, thought it best to go down there and see 
what the fire was, what caused it: ; so he went down there and he dis- 
covered it was the grass on fire, apparently caught from some un- 
known source, and he came back and reported it was the grass on 
fire, and at that time the train dispatcher had released the Drummers’ 
Se ial No. 7, telling them the track was all right; they could pro- 
cee 

Senator Fart. Do you know whether at that time there was a 
paro wire fence along the international boundary, along the boundary 
line? . 

Mr. Murrny. I understand there has been. 

Senator Farr. Was there any along the right of way? 

Mr. Morrny. There is one along there, and there was two fences 
along the right of way of the El “Paso and Southwestern Railw: uy 
at that time. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know whether that fence was intact about 
the scene of the fire? 

Mr. Murpny. I can not really tell you. 

Senator Farr. You don’t know yourself? 

Mr. Murpny. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you know, or did vou know any Mexican tele- 
gpi operator at that time in that vicinity ? ? 

Morpny. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. What operator? 

Mr. Mvurreuy. Why, I don’t recall the man’s name; he was in- 
troduced to me by somebody, I don’t recollect now by whom, as 
being a telegraph operator for the Carranza Gov ernment stationed 
at Palomas Station, a little station in Chihuahua, just south of 
Columbus, Luna County, N. Mex. 

Senator Farr. Did he come to the office the evening before the 
raid ? 

Mr. Murruy. Yes, sir; between, I think, 8 and 9 o’clock he came 
to my oftice and the man having been pointed out to me as a teleg- 
rapher, even though a different ‘nationality, ete., I guess he felt like 
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we were sort of brothers in misery, being both telegraph operators. 
he came in my office I suppose in the spirit of friendliness trying 
to get me out of trouble. I knew no Spanish whatever and from 
what I could gather from him he knew Villa was around in the 
neighborhood and was trying to get me out of the way. 

Senator Farr. You think he did that in the spirit of friendline-s 
to warn you to get out the way? 

Mr. Murrny. I understood it that way; yes, sir. 

senator FaLL. Trying to tell you of Villa’s prospective raid? 

Mr. Murry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fant. Do you know whether any of the citizens there at 
Columbus received any messages concerning the proposed raid about 
that time before the raid occurred? 

Mr. Murray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Who? 

Mr. Mcurruy. I remember one distinctly, Mr. S. H. Birchfield, 
commonly known as Uncle Steve, who lives in El Paso, rather, his 
family lives here; he spent part of his time here and part of it on 
the ranch east of Columbus. . 

Senator Fatt. What was the purport of the telegram that he 
received? 

Mr. Mureuy. To the best of my knowledge, Senator, the message 
was to the effect his relatives here—whoever had sent the message 
seemed to have some knowledge of this pending raid and they were 
very much uneasy about him and they wanted to know how he was 
and they suggested that he come to El Paso; that they thought it 
was very much safer. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know whether there were any military 
telegrams received from headquarters at El Paso by Col. Slocum! 

Mr. Murruy. I don't recollect, Senator; from the El Paso head- 
quarters? 

Senator FaLrL. The only military telegram you recall was one 
from Douglas, Ariz., about two days before the attack ? 

Mr. Murrny. Yes, sir; at that time I will say the Columbus mili- 
tary was under the jurisdiction of the commanding officer at Doug- 
fas. 

Senator Fart. And not at El Paso? 

Mr. Murpuy. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Where were you about 4 o'clock in the morning? 

Mr. Mureny. I was in the Columbus Hotel. 

Senator Farr. Did anything unusual occur there? 

- Mr. Mrrruy. Well, sir, I woke up and was startled, of course. 

Senator Fart. What startled you? 

Mr. Murrny. Why, guns firing; it sounded just a little bit like 
thunder; that is, when the volleys were fired it sounded a little bit 
like thunder and worse, too. 

Senator Far. It woke you up? 

Mr. Murray. Absolutely. 

Senator Fart. Did you remain in the hotel, or get out? 

Mr. Mcurrny. I stuck around there a little while, Senator, but I 
thought the Villistas were coming up there, and knew naturally. 
being a place where they would look for a number of people in one 
place and could make a good killing at one time, I decided I had 
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better take my chances in the open, and I went out in a north- 
westerly direction, thinking possibly I could get over to a friend’s 
house that I was satisfied had some arms, that was one thing, and 
then another thing there was a large draw, or arroyo, drain that 
would place me below the level of the ground and be safer. 

Senator Fart. Well, what did you see, if anything, when you got 
out § 

Mr. Murry. When I got out, when I first got out of the house; 
it was a two-story-affair; I went down the steps as noiselessly as 
possible, thinking there might be some of them sticking around 
to pot some of us; I went “out the front, it faced north, went to 
the east side. looked around the house and at that point, I don’t | 
know whether it was intended for me or not, but there was a bullet 
whistled by me pretty close, and I decided I had business a little 
further on, and then is when I went to this place just mentioned. 

Senator Fatt. You made your way to your friend’s house finally? 

Mr. Murry. Yes; rapidly, and on the way over there I got 
pretty confused, it was dark, you know, and I ran into three or 

our mesquite bushes and upset myself several times; I got approxi- 

mately a block and a half from this hotel, or I guess 25 or 30, maybe 
50, shots came; afterwards in discussing them with military people 
they told me Villa’s machine guns had been trained right down 
there in my direction, and I stayed there a while and thonght mavbe 
there would be more of it and I would be safer on the ‘ground, I 
stayed there a little while and then went a little further, then got 
down again and then went on again. 

Senator Farr. You advanced in rushes? 

Mr. Murreny. Yes, sir; to the rear. When I was lying there I 

saw a fire; they had set fire to a store at that time that went under 

the name of Lemon & Pavne. They ran a store there, and just 
a little after that I heard some voices and I recognized one as 
the young man that worked in the depot with me, and he in com- 
pany with Mr. R. W. Elliott. I did not know what they were doing 
over there, I was glad to see them and they took me over to Mr. 
Elliott’s house. Mr. Elliott has an adobe and semirock house build- 
ing; we all went over there; quite a few people in there besides 
those I just mentioned: a couple of familhes were in there, and we 
watched the show from there. 

Senator Farr. Could vou see what was going on? 

Mr. Mrrruy. Why, we could see the men moving out there, but 
it was a little too far to distinguish faces or anything. We could see 
the people moving about. 

Senator Farr. Yon remained there until about 6 or 7 o'clock in 
the morning when vou went to your office and found Van Camp 
trying to work the wires? 

Mr. Morpuy. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did vou know a telephone operator, a lady? 

Mr. Murruy. Yesesir:; a Mrs. Parks. 

Senator Farr. Yes; Mrs. Parks. 

Mr. Mourpriy. Yes. sir. 

_ Senator Farr. There was a telephone line from Columbus to Dem- 
ing, N. Mex. ? 
Mr. Murpny. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Fatt. Do you know where Mrs. Parks is now? 

Mr. Mureny. Why, Mr. Parks is somewhere up in Washington; 
I don’t know whether she is with him or not. and I don’t recollect 
the name of the place, but if it is valuable to you to have that in 
formation, I can find out. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. S. H. McCULLOUGH. 


(The witness was duly sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary 
of the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Fari. Ave vou a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. McCciioven. I am. 

Senator Fatt. Where do you live? 

Mr. McCu.tiovcn. Columbus, N. Mex. 

Senator FarL. Of what State are you a native? 

Mr. McCurvoven. Louisiana. 

Senator Fart. Where were you on about March 9, 1916? 

Mr. McCciyiovuceu. Columbus, N. Mex. 

Senator Fatt. What was your business at that time ? 

Mr. McCutxiovucen. Section foreman of the El Paso & South- 
western. 

Senator Farr. Were you called, or consulted on the afternoon of 
March 8 by the telegraph operator, Mr. Murphy at that place? 

Mr. McCutxoucu. I was. 

Senator Farr. Concerning a fire along the right of way? 

Mr. McCoLrLovan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr.. Did you make any investigation as to that fire! 

Mr. McCviyouan. I did. 

Senator Fart. What was the result of your investigation? 

Mr. McCutioucn. As soon as I was notified, Senator, I went down 
to the tool house and got my motor car out and got three Mexicans 
and taken my son with me, and there was a couple of soldiers hap- 
pened to be there at the tool house, they suggested they would go 
with me and I went out about. two miles and a half east of Columbus. 
maybe a little bit more, a mile and two-thirds, and we found it to be 

rass. The grass was kinder high and rank on the right of way. 

he grass was burning on the north side of the track, and I fought 
the fire out, put it out, and turned back to Columbus and reported 
to the dispatcher in Douglas what the fire was and that I had put 
it out. 

Senator Fatt. Was there a fence along the right of way? 

Mr. McCutxoucn. Yes, sir; a fence on each side. 

Senator Fay. Did you notice the condition of the fence? 

Mr. McCun.roucn. Not that night, because it was dark and we were 
busy fighting the fire and paid no attention to it. 

Senator FALL. Did you have your attention called to the condi- 
tion of the fence at any time soon thereafter? 

Mr. McCutnoucn. The next day. 

Senator Fatt, What was the condition of the fence at about the 
location of the fire ? 

Mr. McCvutroven. Well, there was a small bridge about a mile 
east of Columbus, a little bit more than a mile east of the depot and 
at the west end of this bridge the fence was cut the next day. 
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Senator FALL. You saw it the next day? 

Mr. McCutitoucu. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. You don’t know when it was cut? 

Mr. McCvurLoven. No, sir; but I can say it was not cut on the 
night of the 9th, because I came along there—I mean the day of the 
Sth—because in returning from work I would have seen it. 

Senator Farr. Then it; must have been cut that ni ht? 

Mr. McCunuovucu. Yes, sir; and then there is another bridge about 
1 mile farther on east and the fence was cut ther e, and the fence 
vvas cut between the first bridge and Columbus—cut in three places. 

Senator Far. The right of way fence? 

Mr. McCutvoucn. Yes, sir; on both sides. 

Senator Farr. Within a distance of 3 miles from Columbus? 

Mr. McCutvouen. In 3 miles, about every mile and a half. 

Sea Farı. Was the fence cut on both sides of the right of 
Wav 

Mr. McCuivoucu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. Did vou notice any tracks there? 

Mr. McCunxioven. Horse tracks; they turned right across the 
tracks. 

Senator Fay. Through the gap in the fence? 

Mr. McCciioucn. Yes: from one side to the other. 

Senator Farı. Where were you on the night of the 8th and morn- 
ing of the 9th? 

Mr. McCuuiocenu. I was at home in the section house at Columbus. 

Senator Fart. How far is the section house from the railroad 
station ? 

Mr. McCu.titoven. Just east of the depot, a rock’s throw from the 
clepot. 

Senator Fair. Just east? 

Mr. McCunyoucu. Yes; on the south side of the tracks. 

Senator Faru. The railway in Columbus? 

Mr. McCu.voucu. Just south of the railroad and east of the depot. 

Senator Farı. Your house was almost within the military en- 
campment ? 

Mr. McCunxiouci. Yes, sir; the hospital was just back ‘of our 
house, the Thirteenth Cavalry hospital. 

Senator FALL. Now, was there any military encampment on the 
north side of the tr acks ? 

Mr. McCciiovcn. No, sir; some officers lived on the north side 
of the track. 

Senator Fart. The principal portion of the town of Columbus lies 
on the north side of the tracks? 

Mr. McCurzovucn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. The encampment is on the south side of the track ? 

Mr. McCunvoucnH. Yes. 

Senator Farr. What occurred. if anything, during that night, out 
of the ordinary ? 

Mr. McCunroucnu. There was a whole lot occurred, Senator. I 
was up quite late that night, went out to the fire and put the fire 
out, and when I got back from the fire I was a little bit hungry and 
went. over to a restaurant, my son and I, and got a little lunch. 
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Senator Fart. A restaurant in town on the north side of the 
tracks? 

Mr. McCu.iovucu. Yes, sir; and came back and before I went to 
hed—T had not had a chance to read the paper—I read the paper, and 
it was nearly 12 o’clock before I went to bed. I noticed when I went 
over in town it looked to me like the town was full of strange 
Mexicans and I woke my wife up—I did not wake the children— 
I woke her and told her that things did not look good to me. and 
of course it was common knowledge: we had all heard about the- 
people being killed or harmed over around Boca Grande; it was 
rumored quite frequently that Villa was down south of Columbus 
and I told her that things did not look good and she kinder laughed 
at me for being uneasy: she stated that Villa would not attack this 
town and I dismissed it that way and went to sleep. 

Senator Fay. You were practically within the military encan:p- 
ment? 

Mr. McCuniovucn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Where your house was? 

Mr. McCunstovuan. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. You were awake until about 12 o'clock? 

Mr. McCu.tiouGcu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. Was there any activity out of the ordinary in the 
military encampment? 

Mr. McCurxvoucn. I did not notice any; none at all. 

Senator Fart. They usually had sentinels around the camp? 

Mr. McCuttoucn. They always had sentinels; I understood they 
always had sentinels. 

Senator FALL. You noticed no extra forces? 

Mr. McCut oven. I did not notice any extraordinary precautions. 

Senator Fatt. When vou went over to the restaurant did you 
notice any soldiers on duty in the town itself ? 

Mr. McCutuovuen. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. You noticed a large number of Mexicans? 

Mr. McCutvouau. I noticed a good many strange Mexicans in 
town all day on the 8th and going out to work that morning I met 
two bunches, one four and one three, going to Columbus on foot. 
and the bunch of three men stopped me, waved their hands; I did 
not know what they wanted; I stopped and they wanted water: I 
gave them water out of my keg; and then I did not hear these first 
shots as I was up late and my wife woke me up and says, called me 
by my given name, she says, “ Sam, what in the world does all this 
mean?” It took me a little while to get thoroughly awake and 
when I did get awake I heard Mexicans hollering, “ Viva Mexico. 
viva Villa,” and the shooting. I said it simply means Villa is at- 
tacking the town; get up and get the children up; and we got off 
the bed and I put the mattress down on the floor; I got my wife and 
children down on the mattresses, and there was seven shots hit mv 
house and passed through the house while we were in there. 

Senator FarL. Seven shots? 

Mr. McCutiovuan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. None of them injured you; you escaped unhurt! 

Mr. McCuttoucH. Yes, sir; we escaped unhurt; none of us in- 
jured; we stayed there until a building was set on fire and that lit 
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up the town; then I crawled on my hands and knees in the house 
trying to find some way to get out; I would have gone out if it had 
mot been for my wife; she would not go; she said she thought it 
‘would be safer to stay in the house; after these buildings were fired 
I crept to the back door and ventured to open the door a little bit 
aa nd stuck my head out; I seen some soldiers going through my yard; 
t hey were American soldiers; I hollered to them and asked if it was 
safe for me to leave and get my wife and children out and they 
said it was not safe, but it was not safe to stay in the house, as the 
Mexicans were in the ditch just west of the house, shooting down 
town, and they said go fast and go to the camp; I did not know 
where we were going; we left the house; I got right to the corner 
Of the hospital and some one, I think it was the agent, Mr. Jiggers, 
he hollered at me to come in the hospital, and I taken my wife and 
went in the hospital and stayed there. 

Senator Farr. That was the military hospital? 

Mr. McCutioucu. Yes, sir; the Thirteenth Cavalry. 

Senator Farr. That was on the south side of the tracks? 

Mr. McCutioucu. Yes, sir; just directly south of my house. 

Senator Farr. These first shots that awakened you; were they in 
town or in the military encampment? 

Mr. McCunzoveu. In the military camp; she said she heard the 
first shots fired somewhere about headquarters, southwest of my house 
about a block. 

Senator FALL. Now, the general course of the railroad there is east 
and west, is it not? 

Mr. McCunwoucn. Yes, sir; east and west. 

Senator FALL. And you have referred to this ditch on the west; 
there was an old railroad right of way embankment there? 

Mr. McCutxyovacn. Yes, sir; this ditch runs north and south. 

Senator Farr. That embankment or grade extended practically 
from Deming south and across to the line; does it not? . 

Mr. McCutzovuan. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. And on the west side of that embankment the water 
eroded quite an arroyo or ditch? 

Mr. McCorLoven. Yes, sir; it is a deep ditch, about 4 or 5 feet 
deep, 6 feet. 

Senator FALL. So parties could travel, several men abreast, that 
ditch? 

Mr. McCrciyuoucu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Then they had the military encampment and town 
immediately to their east? 

Mr. McCciuovan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. They could travel north and south any way they 
pleased ? 

Mr. McCutnouau. Yes, sir. : 

Senator FALL. And rake the streets of Columbus from the security 
of that ditch? 

Mr. McCu.voucnu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. When did vou leave the hospital where you had 
taken refuge with your family? 

Mr. McCcuiioven. Oh, I went the next morning. We began to 
get out of there a little after sunup, about sunup, a little bit after 
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sunup; I can not say what time it was; we thought it was safe to 
venture out. 

Senator Farr. That was the morning of the raid? 

Mr. McCunyoucn. Yes, sir; and nosed around to see what had 
happened? 

Senator Farr. What did you see? 

Mr. McCouLrLocan. You mean, Senator, what did I see in town! 

Senator Farr. Did you see any dead people? 

Mr. McCtutiovcy. Yes, sir; seen a good many dead people, seen 
quite a lot of property destroyed, stores looted and burned. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. LEE RIGGS. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator FALL. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

"Mr. Rices. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fatt. What State are you a native of? 

Mr. Ricas. Texas. 

Senator FALL. Where do you live? 

Mr. Riaes. Columbus, N. Mex. 

Senator Fatt. How long have you resided at Columbus? 

Mr. Riccs. Six years. 

Senator Farr. What is your business? 

Mr. Riccs. Deputy collector of customs. 

m nintor Farr. How long have you been deputy collector of cus- 
toms! 

Mr. Riccs. Six years. 

Senator Far. Have you a family. 

Mr. Rices. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fatt. Where were you on or about March 9, 1916? 

Mr. Riees. In Columbus, N. Mex. 

Senator Farr. Is your office in your residence? 

Mr. Riecs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. At Columbus. Just where is your residence sit- 
uated. 

Mr. Ricas. My residence is situated west of the depot, about a 
couple of hundred feet, a little west of the depot, southwest. 

Senator Fart. Where is it situated with reference to the old 
railroad grade that runs north and south there? 

Mr. Rices. The railroad grade is about 40 feet east of it; it faces 
on the grade. 

Senator Farr. Is there an arroyo there between your house and 
the grade? 

Mr. Rices. There is. 

Senator Farr. Ilow do you cross that arroyo? 

Mr. Riacs. Have a foot bridge. 

Senator Farr. How far is it from your house to the military 
hospital, at that time; as it existed at that time? 

Mr. Rices. About 150 or 200 yards. 

Senator Fart. And your house is almost immediately west; in 
a westerly direction, I mean. 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir; northwest. 
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Senator Fart. Your house is how far south of the railroad 
tracks? 

Mr. Rices. Probably 75 feet. 

Senator FALL. So that your house is approximately within the 
corner made by this arroyo on the east of the old railroad grade and 
the ao line of the railroad running east and west? 

Mr. Ricas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Mr. Riggs, I suppose that you retired as usual on 
the night of the 8th of March, 1916? 

© Mr. Rises. I can not say that I did. 

Senator Farr. Well, why did you not retire with the same feeling 
of security that usually you would have? 

Mr. Rices. That day Col. Slocum had sent a messenger down to 
the Boca Grande, he went to the Gibson ranch and was instructed to 
get in behind these Villistas and follow them and see where they 
went to. This messenger returned and he made his report to Col. 
Slocum about 8 o’clock that evening. 

Senator Farr. Now, who was this messenger ? 

Mr. Rices. He was a Mexican. 

Senator Farr. Do you recall his name? 

Mr. Rices. I do not recall his name. 

Senator Fart. Favela. 

Mr. Rices. No, sir. 

Senator Fart. Gomez? 

Mr. Riccs. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. You know the Favela brothers? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir; they had made a report two or three days 
before. 

Senator Fatt. Juan Favela? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir; that was two or three days before he made his 
report. 

See Farr. Were you present when he made his report? 

Mr. Rices. Yes. sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you know what the purport of this report was? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. œ l 

Senator Farr. You speak Spanish, don’t you? 

Mr. Riecs. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Col. Slocum was not familiar with the Spanish 

language, was he? 

Mr. Rices. No, sir; I don’t believe he was. 

Senator Farr. Did you do any interpreting at any time for Col. 

Slocum. or did you take any notes of any report made to him? 

Mr. Ricas. Yes. sir. 

Senator Farr. You write shorthand? 

Mr. Rices. Yes. sir. g 

Senator Farr. Did you take any shorthand notes of any report 

made to him? 

Mr. Ricas. I took shorthand notes of the report. 

Senator Farr. The last report or the first? 

Mr. Riccs. The last one. 

Senator Fart. You did not of the first report made by Juan 

Favela? 
Mr. Ricas. No, sir. 
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Senator FarL. But you know something of the purport of that 
report, do you? 

Ir. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatu. What was it? 

Mr. Riaes. He stated to the colonel that there was a body of 
Villistas had passed down by the Boca Grande and then south of 
Palomas and the main body had turned toward Guzman. 

Senator Farr. This is Favela, now? 

Mr. Rices. No, sir. 

Senator Far. Go ahead with this report. That was the repor 
on this afternoon? 

Mr. Riecs. Made the evening before the raid. 

Senator Farr. Made by a Mexican whose name you don’t recol- 
lect ? 

Mr. Rices. And there was a party gone in the direction of Palomas. 
This Mexican did not know how many, but he estimated probably 
30 or 40. 

nator Farr. The Villa party; he was following them, was he 
not? 

Mr. Rices. Yes. sir; he said he followed them. 

Senator Fart. He had been sent down there to follow them and 
ascertain their movements? 

Mr. Ricos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. His report was to the effect that they had sepa- 
rated? 

Mr. Rioeas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. And a portion of the band had gone down toward 
Guzman? 

Mr. Ricas. The main body. 

Senator Fart. And the others were approaching Palomas? 

Mr. Ricas. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fart. Were there any soldiers at Palomas? 

Mr. Riacs. No, sir; there were, as well as I remember, some cus- 
toms men over there; a small number. 

Senator Far. Where was the nearest Carranza garrison ? 

Mr. Rices. I don’t know of any nearer than Casas Grande at 
that time. 

Senator Fatt, But there were Mexican customs officials at 
Columbus? 

Mr. Rıcas. I think there were customs officials there: yes. 

Senator Farr. Now, you know the location of the Gibson ranch? 

Mr. Ricas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Where is the Gibson ranch located with reference 
to Columbus? 

Mr. Rices. Almost west of Columbus. 

Senator Fart. How is it located with reference to the interna- 
tional boundary ? 

Mr. Ricas. The ranch building is right on the boundary; within 
a few feet. 

Senator Farr. How far is the Gibson ranch from Columbus! 

Mr. Riacs. About 14 miles. 

Senator FarL. Almost due west? 

Mr. Riccs. Almost due west. 
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Senator Fart. How far is Columbus from the international 
boundary? 

Mr. Riccs. Three miles from the line. 

Senator Far. Is the international boundary fenced? 

Mr. Rices. There is a fence along there. 

Senator Far. There was at that time? 

Mr. Riees. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. There is a gate in that fence south of Columbus? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir; a gate south of Columbus. 

Senator Fatt. Where is that gate with reference to the old rail- 
road grade? . 

Mr. Riaes. The railroad grade passes through the gate. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know who had sent this Moi down 
there to follow the Villistas and make a report? 

Mr. Rices. Col. Slocum. 

Senator Fat. Col. Slocum. When did he send him? 

Mr. Ricas. It was on March 8. : 

Senator Fatt. Who furnished the Mexican to Col. Slocum; he 
wasn't a soldier, was he? 

Mr. Rices. No, sir. 

Senator Fart. Where did he live, if you know, this Mexican? 

Mr. Rices. I don’t know where he lived. 

Senator Farr. Now, as to this Favela report that was made two or 
three days before, what was the purport of that report? 

Mr. Rıcas. Favela had seen these Mexicans, these Villistas, down 
on the Boca Grande. He was down there rounding up cattle with 
these men that were killed. 

Senator Farr. Corbett and McKinney? 

Mr. Rices. Corbett and McKinney and the other man. 

Senator Farr. He made his escape? 

Mr. Rices. He made his escape and came direct to Columbus. 

Senator Farr. Where is the Boca Grande; what is it; what do you 
mean by Boca Grande? 

Mr. Riges. It is the Casas Grande River; it comes out from down 
about Casas Grande and flows north and then turns east and finally 
turns south back into Lake Guzman. 

Senator Far. And flows north through a gap in the mountain? 

Mr. Riecs. I don’t know about that. 

Senator Fatt. Where it flows north is what you call the Boca 
Grande? 

Mr. Ricas. I think so. 

Senator Fatt. Then it turns east through the mountains? 

Mr. Rices. I think it does. 

Senator Fart. Then flows south from the mountains and flows into 
Lake Guzman? 

Mr. Riaes. I believe it does, according to the map. I have never 
been down there. 

Senator Farr. Where is the Boca Grande as it passes through the 
mountains south from the Gibson Ranch? 

Mr. Rices. I am not positive about that. 

Senator Fart. You know where it is; you can see it from Co- 
lumbus? 

Mr. Rices. It must be about 35 miles. 
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Senator Farr. In what direction? 

Mr. Rıcas. It must be a little south of the Gibson Ranch, or south- 
west. 

Senator FALL. And in a general southwesterly direction from Co- 
lumbus ? 

Mr. Ricos. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. It is much nearer to the Gibson ranch than the 
town of Columbus? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir; at that point. 

Senator Farr. Now, Mr. Riggs, you said you had heard these re- 
ports; were you not satisfied when you heard that the main body of 
these Villistas was going toward Guzman, which was away from 
Columbus? 

Mr. Riccs. I thought this small body might attack Palomas. 

Senator Farr. But Palomas is across into Mexico? 

Mr. Riaas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. How far from the line? 

Mr. Riccs. About 4 miles south of the line. 

Senator Fatu. Then it is about 7 miles from Columbus? 

Mr. Rices. It is about 7 miles from Columbus. 

Senator FaLL. You did not feel any danger to vourself or family 
in Columbus from an attack on Palomas, did you? 

Mr. Rices. I can not say that I did; still, at the same time I was a 
little nervous. 

Senator Farr. Now, what, if anything, occurred to alarm you that 
night, and about when? 

Ir. Ricas. The first we knew of any trouble about 4.30 I heard a 
shot directly south of the customhouse. 

Senator Fart. Four-thirty in the morning? 

Mr. Ricas. Yes, sir; that was the morning of the 9th. 

Senator Farr. Now, the customhouse was where you were sleeping? 

Mr. Ricas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. That is, your office and residence were in the same 
building ? 

Mr. Rıces. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You heard the shooting where? 

Mr. Rices. It must have been right south of us. 

Denver Farr. That would be on the south side of the tracks from 
town ¢ 

Mr. Riecs. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. And on the same side of the tracks as the military 
encampment ? 

Mr. Ricas. The same side. 

Senator Fall. How far did it appear to be from the customhou:e? 

Mr. Ricas. It could not have been very far; I should not think 
over a couple hundred feet, maybe 100 yards. 

Senator Farr. Well, what followed the firing of this first shot? 

Mr. Ricas. A few seconds afterward, the firing opened up all over 
town and then the Villistas began to rush by the customhouse, ther 
were yelling “Viva Villa” and “ Viva Mexico” and “ Mata los 
gringoes.” 

Senator Faun. That is, hollered for Villa and hollered for Mexico. 
and to kill the Americans? 
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Mr. Rices. Our baby got to crying, we had a baby six months old, 
~ve were busy with her for some time, could not find the milk, or 
2.1 cohol to warm it, and did not dare to strike a light. 

Senator FALL. Why not 

Mr. Riaes. These Villistas were all around the house and I -just 
took it for granted that they might not suspect anyone lived there, 
they all knew it was an office. 

enator FALL. You thought if you made no noise in the house they 
Naight think it was unoccupied ? 

Mr. Riccs. Might get by. 

Senator Faun. You say they were all around the house; where were 
they in reference to the arroyo between your house and the railroad 
grade? 

Mr. Riacs. Some were in the arroyo and some back of the house. 

Senator Farr. What did you find around the house, if anything? 

Mr. Ricas. We found shells lying up on a bedroom window the 
next. morning and also found a couple of Mexican hats in the back 
ward. After we quieted the baby we probably stayed in there some 
35 or 40 minutes; firing was going on all around us. 

Senator FALL. All of the time? 

Mr. Riaes. Yes, sir; and my wife was begging every minute to gct 
out; it must have been a half hour afterwards that the Mexicans be- 

gan to come back and our boys were running them back from camp. 
I heard a machine gun out between our place and the depot and I 
looked out and saw the machine gun was being operated by our 
soldiers. | 

Senator Fatt. Where was this machine gun in reference to your 
house when vou saw it? 

Mr. Ries. Let me see, it was a little north of east, it was trained 
on the railroad to fire west. 

Senator FAL. It was south of the railroad? 

Mr. Rıces. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And it was trained west? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fan. And your house was to the west? 

= Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. All right? 

Mr. Riacs. So I let the soldiers know we were in there and we 
hurriedly dressed and went over to the hospital, so we stayed in the 
hospital for a little while and while we were in there they brought 
in a machine gun or two that had jammed and worked on it. : 

Senator FALL. American machine guns that had jammed ? 

Mr. Riceas. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fatt. Who was in command at the hospital? 

Mr. Rices. I don’t remember. 

ea Fart. Was it an officer or noncommissioned officer, or 
who? 

Mr. Rices. I believe it was when we first arrived there. 

Senator Fart. Believe it was what? 

Mr. Rices. A noncommissioned officer, I don’t believe there was a 
commissioned officer there. 

Senator FALL. Sergeant, was it not? 
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Mr. Rıcas. I believe a sergeant, not positive, whether sergeant or 
private. I don’t think there was a commissioned officer there. My 
wife and I worked with the wounded around there. 

Senator Farr. When you were there—pardon me for interrupting 
you-—-when vou first went in the hospital was there a commissioned 
officer there ? 

Mr. Rıcos. I don’t remember seeing one. 

Senator Fart. Did you see one during the time you were in the 
hospital ? 

Mr. Rices. A doctor came afterwards, a commissioned officer. 

Senator FALL. Now, go ahead, pardon me for interrupting you, 
you say you and your wife worked with the wounded ? 

Mr. Rices. Yes; a little while, then just as soon as it got day- 
light outside, I began to look around and somebody brought Bunk 
Spencer in, a colored man. 

Senator Farr. From the Ojitos ranch? 

Mr. Ricas. From the Ojitos ranch. 

Senator Farr. In old Mexico? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. What was his condition ? 

Mr. Rices. Bunk had been held a prisoner for several days. 

Senator Farr. By whom was he being held prisoner? 

Mr. Riecs. By Villa. 

Senator Fart. He made his escape from them after they opened 
- fire? 

Mr. Riaas. Yes. sir; so I secured a statement from Bunk. 

Senator FALL. You say you secured a statement, in what form! 

Mr. Rices. Why, I just took it verbally. 

Senator Fart. Did you ever make any notes of that statement? 

Mr. Rices. Made some notes of it; yes, sir. 

’ Senator Fait. Then, it impressed itself on your mind? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. What was the general tenor of that statement? 

Mr. Riees. Bunk said he had been with Villa several days and 
he had escaped that morning; I believe he said there were some 500 
Villistas; Villa was with them; and he also said that Villa had 
made a speech the night before to his men, telling them that the 
next day they would be in Columbus and would have plenty to 
drink and there would be American women for the men. That was 
about the substance. 

Senator Farr. He had not been harmed, had he, personally? 

Mr. Rigs. No, sir. Then I went down to see the buildings that 
had been burned; and saw the men that had been killed, some of 
them very badly burned. 

Senator Farr. Bodies of the Americans which had been burned, 
where were they? 

Mr. Rices. Well, Mr. Ritchie’s body was lying out in front of the 
hotel ruined. 

Senator Farr. What hotel? 

Mr. Rices. The Commercial Hotel. the one that had been burt. 
His body was badly scorched, and Mr. Miller and Dr. Hart were 
burned beyond recognition. The body of Dr. Hart, there was 
nothing but part of his skull left. 

Senator Fatt. Did you know Dr. Hart? 
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Mr. Ries. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Where did he reside. do you know? 

Mr. Riccs. At that time he was residing in El Paso. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know what his business was? 

Mr. Reas. He was United States inspector for the Bureau of 

Animal Industry. 

Senator Farr. His official duties called him 

Mr. Riees. Called him to Columbus. 

Senator Farr. Did you know Mr. Miller? 

Mr. Ricas. No, sir; I did not. 

Senator Fatt. What time was it when vou went in town? 

Mr. Rices, Probably about 8 o’clock, maybe a little before. 

Senator Fart. Did you see any persons from Deming, N. Mex., 
about that time, or thereafter? 

Mr. Ricas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fait. About when did you first see them? 

Mr. Riacs. It must have been about that time? 

Senator Fatt. Do you know how they came from Deming? 

Mr. Rrccs. Came down in machines. 

Senator Farr. Do you know why? 

Mr. Ricos. Yes, sir. l 

Senator Farr. What was the occasion of their coming? 

Mr. Riecs. They came down to help us out. We had telephoned 
over there that the town was being attacked. 

Senator Fart. How far is Deming from Columbus? 

Mr. Ricas. About 25 miles. 

Senator Farr. There is no railroad from Columbus to Deming, is 
there ? 

Mr. Riccs. Not direct; no. 

Senator Farr. So, these people had come in an automobile? 

Mr. Rracs. Yes, sir; several automobiles. 

Senator Farr. The telephone operator, Mrs. Parks is her name? 

Mr. Riees. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Farr. Had telephoned that night during the attack? 

Mr. Rıcas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. To alarm Deming. and ask assistance? 

Mr. Rreas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. About the time vou went into town there were 
Deming people that had come in with automobiles? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir: about that time, they might have come a very 
little afterwards or a httle before. 

Senator Farr. Did you notice any papers, memoranda, note- | 
book, or anything of that kind taken from the bodies of any of the 
Villistas, who were killed there? | 

Mr. Ricos. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fatt. What memoranda did you see? 

Mr. Rices. I saw a notebook that was taken off a dead Villista that 
was a diary of their movements for some two months prior to the raid 
on Columbus. 

Senator Fart. Was there anything connected with that notebook 
or with any other papers taken from the body of the same man 
which would identify the Mexican who had the notebook? Do you 
recollect his name? 
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Mr. Riccs. I don’t recollect it, but if I heard it I would probably 
remember it. 

Senator Farr. Was his name Francisco Prado? 

Mr. Rices. That’s his name; yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Written on the flyleaf of this diary ? 

Mr, Ricos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you remember the notes in this diary ? 

Mr. Riccs. I remember two very distinctly. 

Senator Farr. These notes were written in Spanish ? 

Mr. Rises. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Of course, you could translate it? 

Mr. Ricas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What were the two pappennes: that particularily 
struck you? 

Mr. Riccs. The one, I believe, of January 10, and this stated that 

‘we assaulted the train at Santa Isabel and killed 17 gringoes.” and 
a other was something like, I believe, it stated they had attacked 
a party of Carrancistas at Santa Ana. 

Senator Fatt. May I just call your attention to a memoranda and 
see if you recognize it as the notes in this book: “10th—To-day at 
about 11 a..m. we attacked two trains in Santa Isabel, killing 17 
‘gringoes ’; we left afterwards, sleeping in Lago.” Is that the note? 

Mr. Riacs, That is the note. 

Senator Farr. Eleventh, “11—We left for La Cienega: 12—We 
left for La Jova; Feb. 15—Hacienda Santa Ana ”—that is one of 
the Hearst properties, an American property—‘* We defeated the 
enemy, taking 114 prisoners: more than 80 were killed: they left 
their horses and arms.” That is their note you referred to! 

Mr. Rices. That is their notes. 

Senator Faun. These notes, “March 2, arrived at Colonia Pa- 
checo” ; that is one of the colonies? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. An American colony. “3. Left Colonia Pacheco 
to-day without provisions. 4. Went some 10 leagues to-day, where 
we found cattle. 5. Left to-day, going 6 leagues, killing enough 
head (cattle) for provisions. 6. We left the canyon in the after- 
noon. 7. Arrived to-day at dawn, having traveled all last night and 
pi of to-day without incident of any kind.” That was the last 
note? 

Mr. Rıccs. That sounds like the notebook. 

Senator Farr. And this notebook was taken from the dead body 
of a Mexican? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir; taken and turned over to me and I turned ìt 
over to a special agent of the Department of Justice. 

Senator Fart. Did you see any other papers there in a bag or 
case of any kind? 

Mr. Ricas. No, sir. 

Senator Fart. Did you have your attention called to any paper 
or correspondence of Francisco Villa with anyone since that taken 
or found there at Columbus? 

Mr. Rices. I can not say that I remember anything of that. 

Senator Farr. You did not see it? 

Mr. Riccs. No, sir. 
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Senator Fart. Did you see there later a book? Did you see a bill- 
book with the name of Tom Evans on it? 

Mr. Rices. No, sir; I don’t believe I saw that; I heard of it; I did 
not see it. 

Senator Fatt. Tom Evans was one of the men killed at Santa 
Isabel? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. When you went in town. after the raid was over 
did you see any Mexican prisoners or did you thereafter see any 
prisoners? 

Mr. Rices. I saw some prisoners afterward. 

Senator Farr. Who were captured in the town or during the raid? ~ 

Mr. Riccs. I don’t know where they were captured. 

Senator Fatt. They were captured either in retreating or during 
the firing in town? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. About how many do you recollect? 

Mr. Riccs. I believe I saw six. 

Senator Farr. Was there a trial thereafter held of those Mexicans? 

Mr. Rises. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Were you a witness in that trial? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. i 

Senator Farr. Where was the trial held? 

Mr. Rices. Deming, N. Mex. 

Senator Farr. And you were a witness? 

Mr. Ricas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you know what the result of the trial was? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. What was it? 

Mr. Rices. Convicted and hung. 

Senator Farr. Did you have any interview with these men prior 
to their trial? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Where? 

Mr. Rices. At the Army hospital in Columbus. 

Senator Farr. Did you take down any statements that were made 
by them, or did they make any statements? 

Mr. Rices. Yes; they made a statement; they stated, five of them 
stated, well, thev all stated they were with Villa on the raid of 
Columbus and took part in it; one of them claimed, however, that he 
hed been captured at Santa Ana; however, he was the one that was 
not hung; only five of them were hung, and there was another one 
hune I did not see. 

Senator FALL. One of them stated he was there under duress? 

Mr. Riccs. Yes. sir. M” 

Senator Farr. Compelled by Villa, and he was one of the original 
six. five of whom were sentenced to death and hung? 

Mr. Riaas. Yes, sir: he was, I believe, sentenced for a life term; 
I don’t know but what he was sentenced to be hung and his sentence 
was commuted by the governor. 

Senator Fart. What was his name, do you remember? 

Mr. Riccs. I can refer to a notebook and tell you? 
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Senator Farı. Were these men in good bodily condition, able to 
move around when you interviewed them ? 

Mr. Rıces. They were all wounded. 

Senator Farr. All wounded f 

Mr. Riecs. Yes, sir; they were on cots. 

Senator FALL. They were not able possibly to keep up with the 
retreat, so that was the reason for their capture? 

Mr. Ricos. Yes, sir. Jose Rodriguez, I believe, was the name of 
the man that was not hung. 

Senator Farr. Do you ae where the Moody ranch is? 

Mr. Riees. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Where? 

i Mr. Rices. About 4 or 5 miles west of Columbus on the boundary 
ine. 

Senator Farr. Do you knoy anything about a raid on that ranch 
prior to the raid on Columbut ? 

Mr. Riccs. Yes, sir; the ranch building was burned along in the 
summer prior to the raiding of Columbus, supposed to have been 
done by Willistns from Palomas, tracks led across there. 

Senator Farr. Were there any casualties during this raid! 

Mr. Rıces. No, sir. 

Senator Fart. Nobody hurt? 

Mr. Riccs. There was a man sleeping out on the prairie; he did 
not stay in the house; he was afraid to stay in the house. 

Senator Fart. Did you know Tom Kingsbury ? 

Mr. Riaos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. Where is he? 

Mr. Rices. Tom Kingsbury disappeared along in July, 1918, 
from down on the Palomas Land & Cattle Co. ranch and has never 
been seen since. 

é nee Farr. He was a foreman for the Palomas Land & Cattle 

o. ? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. That is an American company ? 

Mr. Ricas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Tom Kingsbury was an American? 

Mr. Riaes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Texan, wasn’t he? 

Mr. Rices. Yes. sir; I think so, he looked like one. 

Senator Farr. You say he looked like one. Do you know anything 
about the raid on what is known as the “ Corner ” ranch ? 

Mr. Rigas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Where is the “ Corner” ranch? 

Mr. Rices. The Corner ranch is in the south corner of the jog. 

Senator Farr. That is where the American international boundary 
line runs south and then turns west? 

Mr. Ricas. Yes, sir; in that southeast corner. Three Americans 
were killed there, Andy Peterson, and one named Jensen and Hugh 
Akara. 

Senator Far. They were killed? 

Mr. Rices. Their bodies were found; all had been shot. 

Senator Farr. When was this? 

Mr. Rices. That was after the raid; that must have been January, 
1917. January, or February, I don’t remember. 
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Senator Farr. Where were the bodies found, in the United States 
or Mexico? | 

Mr. Riges. From reports, they were found about a half a mile 
south of the line; it seems that they had been captured at the Corner 
ranch and taken over there. 

Senator Far. They had been captured in the United States at the 
a ranch and taken across the line and their bodies were found 
there 

Mr. Rıces. That is what I got from the reports. 

Senator Farr. Who is the owner of the Corner ranch ? 

Mr. Rieas. I believe the Warren Bros. 

Senator Fatt. Warren Bros. of Three Oaks, Mich. ? 

Mr. Rices. Not positive. I think that is part of their property. 

Senator Fart. The committee will be in recess until 2 o’clock, but 
in the meantime witnesses who are here—some are not here from 
Columbus—will please be in conference with Judge Jackson at his 
office at 1 o’clock so we can best determine as to the taking of this 
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evidence as rapidly as possible. 


~- AFTER RECESS. 


The committee met at 2.45 p. m. pursuant to adjournment, all pres- 


ent as in the morning session. 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. LAURA RITCHIE. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, esq., secretary of the 
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subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 


Mrs. Ritchie, are you a citizen of the United States? 
Yes, sir. 

Was your husband a citizen? 

Yes, sir. 

Where is he? 

He was murdered by the bandits. 
When did this occur, Mrs. Ritchie? 
March 9, 1916. 

Where? 

In Columbus, N. Mex. 

Were you there at the time? 

Yes, sir. 

Living with your husband ? 

Yes, sir; and my family. 

What were you doing at that time? 
Proprietors of the Commercial Hotel. 
Of whom did your family consist ? 

My husband and three daughters. 
What were the ages of your daughters? 
Fight, fifteen, and twenty. 

At that time? 

Yes, sir. \ 


Senator Fart. Will you just kindly state for the benefit of the 


committee, Just what occurred on the 9th of March, 1916, at Colum- 
bus, N. Mex? 
Mrs. Rircnuie. You mean at night? 
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Senator Farr. Just start in. After supper, say about bedtime on 
March 8, what occurred that night? 

Mrs. Rircut. My husband had been sick about three weeks and 
we had taken turns in taking care of the hotel, so that night he took 
care of the guests until about half past 10, then I went on and I got 
a man up that had a call to get a guest up for the morning train, I 
got up and called him, he had left and I had gone to bed again, had 
not gone to sleep, when all of a sudden we heard a tremendous shout- 
ing, ‘and hollering, and screaming, and the bullets began to strike the 
hotel and my husband got up and dressed and the ‘children got up 
and they began to cry. wondering what was the matter, and about 
the same time the guests appeared in the hall, first. one and then an- 
other, and Mr. Ritchie tried to quiet them, telling them what he 
thought it was of course, they were all strangers at the hotel. he tried 
to tell them the best he could, he thought it was an attack on the town, 
all this time this shooting was going on, I can not tell you how it 
sounded, I can not explain the noise. then after that thev called 
“Viva Mexico” and we all ran out to the front of the hotel. the 
lobby, to see what we could see was going on, and the men all came 
through with their six-shooters and guns and Mr. Ritchie told the 
men “ We can not shoot, if we do they will perhaps fire the building 
and kill the women,” Mr. Ritchie went downstairs and locked the 
door, put the bolt. across the door that we used at might on the door, 
he came back upstairs; everybody was in an uproar running all over 
the hotel, men were running in one part of the hotel and they would 
run all around to see what they could see, then they were still holler- 
ing and then all of a sudden they broke the door down. 

Senator Farr. That is the front door downstairs? 

Mrs. Rircime. Yes, sir; they came running upstairs, I suppose 
about 50, and they Just scattered all over the house, one in one room 
and one in another; just all over; and Mr. Burchfield, he appeared 
at the door 

Senator Fatt. That was Uncle Steve? 

Mrs. Rircnis. Uncle Steven Burchfield appeared at the door. He 
told them in Spanish to be quiet; that he would give them his purse 
and what money that he had and he would give them his bank book, 
or would give them all the money they wanted ; and while they were 
quar reling over this money 

Senator Fann. Were they quarreling over the money; the blank 
checks or the bank book ? 

Mrs. Rrreme. I don’t know what they were quarreling over; they 
were talking about this money, and he made his escape. Ile went 
out the back door—the back fire escape. Some way he got out, but 
they would go in one room and another; and so they found Mr. 
Walker in one room, and they took him out in the hall. She pleaded 
with them and they all ple: aded with them not to take him. He said, 
“Be quiet, darling; I will be back again.” They just took him 
downstairs and shot him on the steps before us: and by that time 
everybody was running still all over the hotel, and we went in rooms 
Nos. 4and 5. Dr. Hart had one room and Mr. Miller had the other. 

Senator Fart. Pardon me, who was Dr. Hart. Mrs. Ritehie? 

Mrs. Rireme. Dr. Hart was a guest, the one that lost. his life. 

Senator Faun. He had been there and stopped with you before? 
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Mrs. Ritcure. Yes. 

Senator Farr. He was United States sanitary inspector 

Mrs. Rircnie. Yes, sir; he had stopped a number of times with us. 

Senator Fart. Who was Mr. Miller? 

Mrs. Rircure. Mr. Miller was from Las Cruces; he came over in 
his car. 

Senator Farr. Mr. Miller had been the State engineer? 

Mrs. Rircnie. I believe he had. Of course, he had been at the 
hotel before, but I did not know who Mr. Miller was; but when he 
came in that night at 5 o’clock he registered, and my ‘daughter was 
playing the piano; and he says, “ That sounds like home. I have 
been away from home quite a while.” He w ent in the parlor, and 
my daughter sang, and he sang twe or three pieces, and he said the 
next morning he would have to go, and that mght they took him out 

and shot him on the pavement, right out where his car was. 

Senator Fant. Did they take him out in front on the upper porch 
or downstairs? 

Mrs. Rircuie. Right downstairs. 

Senator Farr. Then, after killing Mr. Miller, then they took Dr. 
Hart down? 

Mrs. Rırcme. Yes, sir: they took Dr. Hart down at the same time. 
There was a crowd of them around my husband telling him that 
there was a captain downstairs that wanted to see him. He said, 
“I can not go down and leave the women and children to protect 
themselves.” and they put their hands on him and forced him down 
there; they told him he would have to go, and he found out he had 
to go, and they took him down, and my daughter put her hand out 
and savs, “Don’t go, daddy; don’t go.” He says, “I will be back in 
a minute.” 

Senator Farr. Which daughter was that? 

Mrs. Ritrcuie. Myrtle. Just as soon as they took him down one 
of them grabbed my daughter by the hand and took all of her rings 
off of her and asked her for a peso, and she asked me if I had a 
dollar and I said no, and at that time they had taken the rings off 
of me and one of them kicked me in the side, and I said, “ No; they 
have taken all; I have got nothing; they have taken all I have”: then 
just threw her hand down and pushed her up against the wall : and then 
he told me to go and find Sam Ravel’s room, and I took him to Sam 
Ravel's room; so I took him in there. 

Senator Fart. He spoke the name of Sam Rav el? 

Mrs. Rircie. Yes, sir; when I came on back he had taken 
Arthur Ravel, the brother of Sam, down with my husband. 

Senator Farr. When was the last time vou saw Dr. Hart? 

Mrs. Ritcure. On March 8. 

Senator Fatt. When they were taking him down? 

Mrs. Rircurr. Yes, sir; he went down, the last time I saw him; 
he was going down with his hands raised up over his head; in his 
shirt sleeves. 

Senator Fart. That was the last time you saw him alive? 

Mrs. RırcHir. Yes. 

Senator Farr. When did you last see your husband alive? 

Mrs. Rircnie. At the same time; it all happened right together ; 
we hardly knew what was happening, and this Mrs. Walker was 
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screaming and hollering and my children were carrying on and then 
we went to the front and we saw them putting oil on the Lemon & 
Payne store, and then we could see, I guess, thousands of Mexican: 
out there by the light of the fire, and our hotel caught fire. and I 
do not think they set fire to it, but it caught fire: we staved there: 
we could not get out; could not get down to the front because they 
were all there; the hotel was afire, and they had taken all we had 
and ransacked all the dresser drawers, shot through all the dressers 
and mirrors, I suppose to see if anybody was behind the dressers. 
tore all the beds apart, ransacked everything; the hotel was afire: at 
that time my daughter, Edna, appeared at the back door; she darted 
back again and she said, *Oh, mamma, there is Juan Favela at the 
bottom of the stairs”; she recognized Juan Favela's voice, and he 
says, “ Edna, come to me, I will take care of you”; so we all went 
down and he took us over to a building that had been raided, at the 
back of the hotel. 

Senator FALL. Juan Favela lived at Columbus? 

Mrs. Rircuie. Yes, sir; right back of the hotel. 

Senator FALL. This was his son? 

Mrs. Ritcure. No, sir; this was Juan Favela, himself. 

Senator Farr. Now. what nationality is Juan Favela? 

7 Mrs. Rrrcair. He is a Mexican; his mother is an American. [ 
elieve. 

Senator Farr. Is he a Yaqui Indian, or what you know ordinarily 
a Mexican? 

Mrs. RrrcHe. I don't know; I know he is a very nice man. We 
have known him a long time. I know we would have all been mur- 
dered if it had not been for Juan Favela or perhaps been burned 
up in the hotel. He broke down the fence and took us over. The 
way we escaped was by the light of the fire from Lemon & Payne 
building; they were ransacking all of the other buildings, that is, 
when they took the guard from the back of the house, and that is 
how we escaped. 

Senator Farr. How many guests were in the hotel that night? 

Mrs. Rircu1e. There was four that escaped with their hives and 
five murdered. 

Senator Farr. That five included your husband ? 

Mrs. Rrrcuer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did you remain in the house where Juan Favela 
took you all night, or until the next morning? 

Mrs. Rircure. We remained there until the soldiers came and took 
us over to camp in the morning. 

Senator Farr. Was it daylight or dark? 

Mrs. Rircuie. I presume about 6 o’clock, 7 perhaps. 

Senator FALL. And this attack, the original attack, occurred 
about 3? 

Mrs. Rircure. About 3 or 4; I had not gone to sleep again after I 
had gotten up to wake the guest. 

Senator Farr. The soldiers were immediately on the south of the 
railroad? 

Mrs. RITCHIE. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. And the town was just immediately north of the 
railroad? 
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Mrs. Rircnte. Yes, sir; it was just north of the railroad. 

Senator Fart. How far was your hotel from the railroad ? 

Mrs. Rircure. Oh, it was not half a block. 

Senator Far. How long after the attack commenced and the 
Mexicans entered your hotel, scattered through your house, was it 
before you went out under the care of Juan Favela; about how long, 
more or less? 

Mrs. Rircnuie. Well, from the time they came upstairs I would 
judge it would be perhaps—it seemed like a week to me—I don’t 
know just exactly how long, but I presume it may be half an hour; 
maybe not that long. 

Senator Fart. When did you first see any soldiers—American 
soldiers? 

Mrs. Ritcute. After they fired the building. I wondered why— 
the soldiers had always been good to us—I wondered why they had 
not come to us; I wondered why somebody did not come to our as- 
sistance after our building had caught on fire. I could see the sol- 
diers in town skirmishing, and under the water tank by the depot, 
and, of course, I realized then that there were not many there and 
they were doing their duty. 

Senator Farr. Did you see any officers—commissioned officers of 
the United States Army—when you went out of the building? 

Mrs. Rrrcuisz. They took us over to the camp and I saw some 
sergeants; I did not see any captain; I walked right in the blood 
of the soldiers—five of them lying on the ground there. I did not 
see any officers. : | 

Senator Fatu. Do you know Col. Slocum? 

Mrs. Ritcure. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did you see him at all on that morning, or later 
in the day? 

Mrs. Rircniz. I saw him about 10 o’clock, I think; his wife came 
over to camp and took myself and family over to her house and I 
stayed there until I got some clothes on. 

Senator Fatt. When Juan Favela took you out of the house you 
walked through the blood of the private soldiers? 

Mrs. Rircutr. Oh, yes, sir; over to camp. 

Senator FALL. You saw a noncommissioned officer there and the 
soldiers lying down firing? 

Mrs. Ritcnure. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did you recognize any commissioned officers? 

Mrs. Rircuie. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Were there any soldiers in your hotel or around 
your hotel, or stopping there that night? i 

Mrs. Rrrcue. There was one Mr. Ritchie had taken in; he reg- 
istered; any more than that I do not know. I know he was burned 
up in the fire, and after I buried my husband here in El Paso and 
the undertaker was talking to me about it, he asked me to compose 
myself the best I could; he knew it was trying, but he would like 
to know about this soldier; he said they buried him and just found 
the bones and the buttons off of his body and, of course, I could 
not tell anything about him because my husband was gone. 

Senator Fart. When you went across in charge of Juan Favela 
out of your house, did your children go with you? 
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Mrs. Rrrcnw. Yes; my three children. He took us over to this 
house where he had his wife, and Edna, the little one next to the 
baby; she knew where her dady was lying. I did not know, but she 
knew and she says, “Mamma, my daddy is lying out there on the 
ground and our building is burning and he will burn up, and I want 
to go to him and get him,” and Juan said, “ Edna, you will commit 
your own suicide out of this house,” and she just fought him, and he 
held on to her and she got away and got to the corner of the building, 
where she saw her daddy lying and they shot at her and the bulle 
struck her coat; she just had a coat on over her nightdress; they tore 
her coat full of holes, but it did not strike her. 

Senator FALL. You say the Mexicans robbed you of your jewelry 
and rings before they robbed your daughter ? 

Mrs. Rircuie. Just about the same time. They had gone and was 
knocking the telephone off the wall with a gun, and I went over try- 
ing to—I don’t know for what purpose, I just kind of walked over 
that way and he raised his gun over my head; I raised my hands up 
like that and when he came down he hit me on the hand and knocked 
the knuckles out of joint and I carried that six weeks in a sling, and 
then is when he took my rings off. 3 

Senator Farr. Mrs. Ritchie, did you and your husband own that 
property, the Commercial Hotel ? 

Mrs. Rircuie. No, sir; my husband built the hotel for Sam Ravel, 
then we rented it and the furniture and everything was mine. 

Senator Fart. Did you have any other property than the furnish- 
ings of the hotel ? 

Mrs. Rircuiz. Yes, sir; the building back of the hotel, just a little 
small building. : 

Senator Farr. That was your property ? 

Mrs. Ritrcute. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Were you dependent upon your husband for sup- 
port? 

Mrs. Ritrcui. Yes, sir; we ran the hotel. 

Senator Farr. You and he ran the hotel? 

Mrs. Ritcnig. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. Were you dependent upon your joint labors for the 
support of yourself and family? , 

Mrs. Rrrcnwe. Yes, sir; at present I am employed by the Govern- 
ment. 

Senator Farr. You are working now for a living? 

Mrs. Rircuie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What has become of your children ? 

Mrs. Rircure. Two of them married; one of them married Lieut. 
Le Croix and one married Charlie Garner, Senator Garner’s brother, 
and I have now one child. - 

Senator Farr. With you? 

Mrs. Rircnre. With me. 

Senator FALL. Have you ever received any remuneration or recom- 
pense from any source whatsoever for your losses at Columbus? 

Mrs. Ritcnre. No, sir; not even any insurance. : 

Senator Faun. Did you have the building or furniture insured! 

Mrs. Rircute. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. And you have received no insurance for its destruc- 
tion? 
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Mers. Ritcute. Not a penny. 

Senator Fart. What was the reason, do you know? 

Mrs. Rrrome. They called it an invasion. 

Senator FALL. An invasion? 

Mrs. Rircute. Yes. 

Senator FALL. An act of war? 

_ Mrs. Rrrcniz. And they say there was a clause in the policy; they 
Just simply turned me down. 

Senator Farr. On account of the clause in the policy to the effect 
that if the property was destroyed by an-enemy ? 

Mrs. Ritcnre. Yes, sir; an invasion into the United States. 

Senator Farr. That they would not be responsible? 

Mrs. Rircuie. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. So the company refused to pay? 

Mrs. Rircure. Yes, sir; I have been trying to get it in various 
ways; I tried to get just a little insurance for what I had lost, but I 
have not been able. We got out in our night clothes, without any- 
thing but our nightdress. I was glad and thanked God my children 
were not molested in any other way, because they were saying all 
the time they were coming back and kill us and were going to take 
the women prisoners. 

Senator Farr. What was the name of the company in which your 
property was insured ? 

Mrs. Rrrcure. I haven’t the papers with me, but I have all the 
papers and all the letters that I have received from them. 

enator FALL. Kindly furnish the committee with the name of that 
company, and the amount of insurance. 
rs. Rircure. How, please? 
Senator Far. Just write to me. 


TESTIMONY OF L. L. BURKHEAD. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized thereto. l 

Senator FALL. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Burkueap. I am, sir. 

Senator Farr. Of what State are you a native? 

Mr. Burxueap. North Carolina. 

Senator Farr. Where do you live? 

Mr. Burxueap. Columbus, N. Mex. 

Senator Farı. Where were you living on or about March 9, 1916? 

Mr. Burkueap. Columbus, N. Mex. 

Senator Fatt. What was your business? 

Mr. BurkHeEaD. Postmaster. 

Senator Farr. Postmaster at Columbus, N. Mex., in the State of 
New Mexico? 

Mr. BurKHEAD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Do you remember the occasion of the raid by the 
Villistas, or some Mexicans, on the night of March 8 and morning 
of March 9, 1916? 

Mr. Burkneab. Very distinctly. 

Senator Fart. You were there during that raid? Where were 
you at the time? 
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Mr. Burkueap. I was at home with my family. 

Senator Fatt. About what time did the raid occur? 

Mr. Burkueab. It must have been between 4.20 and 5 o’clock— 
nearly 4.30, I expect. 

Senator Farr. Did you have a school building in Columbus? 

Mr. BurxHeab. Yes, sir; we had a very fine school building for a 
small town. 

Senator FALL. Who were the children who attended that school! 

Mr. Burkueap. Why, all of the Americans and a great many 
Mexicans. 

Senator Farr. About how many children—Mexican children—at- 
tended school ? 

Mr. BurkHeap. I think about 30 or 35. 

Senator Farr. Do you know whether they were in attendance—wa; 
school open on the 8th day of March? 

Mr. BurKHEAD. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know whether the Mexican children were 
in attendance at school that day? 

Mr. BurkHeEapD. Why, I Fea understood from one of the teachers 
in charge of the Mexican work that there were 28 of the 30 or 35 
Mexicans were absent without excuse on the 8th of March. 
=- Senator Farr. Did you know Col. Slocum? 

Mr. Burkurap. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. He was in command of the United States troops 
at that time? 

Mr. Burkueap. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Colonel of the Thirteenth Cavalry? 

Mr. Burxueap. Colonel of the Thirteenth Cavalry. 

Senator FALL. Do you know what disposition, if any out of the 
ordinary, Col. Slocum made of any of the troops under his com- 
sa a the 8th, or prior to the raid on the morning of the 9th of 

arch ? 

Mr. Burkueap. Some time during the day of the 8th “G” Troop 
aya to the gate, that is the crossing into Mexico over the old 
grade 

Senator Fatt. About two miles and a half or three miles south of 
Columbus? 

Mr. Burxweap. Yes, sir. 

Senator Faun. On the old railroad grade? 

Mr. Burxuerap. On the old railroad grade, and two troops were 
sent to Gibson’s line ranch, about 14 miles southwest from Columbus. 

Senator Fatt. And on the international border ? 

Mr. Burkueap. On the international border. 

eee Farr. Were there any pickets thrown out, that you know 
o 

Mr. Burkueap. None that I know of. 

Senator FALL. Any troops placed in the town of Columbus? 

Mr. Burxurap. No, sir. 

Senator Fatt. No sentinels or pickets were in the town of Co- 
Jumbus? 

Mr. Burkuran. No, sir; not on the north side of the road. 

Senator Farr. The only pickets who were out were around the en- 
campment on the south side? 
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Mr. BurKkueEap. I understand that the only pickets that were out 
were at the guard tent. 

Senator Farr. And hospital? . 

Mr. Burxueap. I don’t know about that. 

Senator Fart. Any way, the pickets who were out were not in town 
Or around town, which was on the north side of the railroad, but 
were on the south side entirely around the military encampment ? 

Mr. Burxneap. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. There were no extra pickets or sentinels that you 
know of? 

Mr. Burxueap. None that I ever heard of. 

oe Fatt. Do you know where Col. Slocum was during this 
rai 

Mr. Burxneap. I know where he lived. 

Senator Fatt. Where did he live? 

Mr. Bourkurap. He lived four blocks north of the railroad on 
Boundary Street. 

Senator Far. That would be in the northwestern part of the 
town ? 

Mr. Burxneap. No; that is the northeastern part. 

Senator Farr. The northeastern part of the street? 

Mr. Burkueap. Boundary Street is the section line. 

Senator FALL. What did you do during this raid; where did you 
remain during the raid? 

Mr. Burxneap. Why, as soon as we found out from the hollering 
and breaking of windows over in the corner drug store, which is 
just a block fon me, I took my wife and boy and another. lady, who 
was staying with us at that time, and we went out over the back . 
fence and got down in a ditch by the railroad embankment and fol- 
lowed that until we got up to a freight train which had entered town 
and saw something had happened or something going on, and the 
enginecr put out his headlight and backed out. 

Senator Fauu. Now, this ditch you speak of was the ditch on the 
west side of the old railroad right of way or embankment running 
north and south with the present railroad ? 

se BurkueapD. No; I speak of the railroad and not of the old 

rade. 
s Senator Fart. What was the conductor of that freight train doing 
at that time, if you know? 

Mr. Bourkueap. Why, when we arrived at the train, of course, we 
had to creep out; we did not know what had occurred at the time. and 
we found that the conductor and engineer were waiting to find out 
what had happened. The first news of what they knew exactly what 
happened was when we told them, but when we arrived Conductor 
Lundy, I think his name is, had coupled up his train telephone and 
was telephoning in then to Fort Bliss, trving to get connection with 
Fort Bliss, and telling them what the trouble was. * 

Senator Farr. Do you know whether he succeeded in getting con- 
nection ? 

Mr. Burxurap. Yes, sir; he had succeeded in getting connection 
when we got there, and we were able to tell him what was going on— 
what happened. 

Senator Farr. Where did you remain then, during the balance of 
the time? 
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Mr. BurkHeab. We remained in the caboose of the train until 
morning, and then cut off the engine and ran into town to see if 
everything was all right to come in, and they came back and pulled us 
into town. 

Senator Farr. About what time was that? 

Mr. Burxueap. About 7 o’clock; probably a little after. 

Senator Farı. Where were the soldiers at that time, do you know! 

Mr. Burxneap. At that time, before we came in, we could see in 
the dim light—the sun had gotten up—we could see the dust of the 
soldiers chasing the bandits down into Mexico. 

Senator FALL. South and into Mexico? 

Mr. BurkneabD. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Had any people arrived from Deming at that time, 
do you know? 

Mr. BurkHeEap. I can not say. 

Senator Fart. Did ydu see any Deming people later? 

Mr. Burkueap. Why, quite a few later on in the day. 

Senator Fart. Did you see any of the officers of the post when you 
got into town ? 

Mr. Burkueap. Why, Capt. Bowie, whom, I think, was officer of 
the day, came out on the engine when the engine came back to get the 
train; came back with them to send a telephone message into Fort 
Bliss over the train telephone. 

Senator Fatt. When you got into town did you see any of the other 
officers ? 

Mr. Burkurap. Yes; saw quite a few. 

Senator Farr. Did you know Col. Slocum personally ? 

Mr. Burkueap. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. When did you first see him that day? 

Mr. Burxneap. After we pulled in with the train and went down 
to see if anything was molested in our house, and found everything 
was Q. K., then walked across to the post office to see what had hap- 
ae there, in going over across from the post office—it must have 

een 10 or 15 minutes past 7—I passed Col. Slocum and his wife 
going down toward camp; that was the first I saw of Col. Slocum that 
morning. 

Senator Farr. Did you know where Col. Slocum had been up to 
that. time? 

i Mr. Burxueap. No, sir; I do not, I can not swear where he had 
een. 

Senator Farr. Did vou know Mr. White? 

Mr. Burknerap. J. F. White? 

Senator Farr. Where is Mr. White? 

Mr. Burknrap. Mr. White is in Columbus. 

Senator Fauu. Still in Columbus? 

Mr. Burxueap. Still in Columbus. 

Senator Faraz. Did vou have any conversation with him that day, 
or immediately thereafter ? 

Mr. Burkueap. I don’t know that I can say as to that day, but 
after that I had a conversation with him frequently. 

Senator Farr. Did Mr. White give vou any information as to the 
whereabouts of Col. Slocum that night? 

Mr. Burxurap. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Farr. He did? 

Mr. Burkueap. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. From that information which you obtained from 
Mr. White was Col. Slocum in the camp or with the soldiers during 
the fight and attack on Columbus? 

Mr. BurgknHeap. Not until late in the fight, if he was at all. 

Senator FALL. As a matter of fact the attack of the Villistas com- 
menced on the Army camp on the south of the road, did it not? 

Mr. Burkueap. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. And then extended into town? 

Mr. Burkueap. Extended into the town. 

Senator FALL. And from where Col. Slocum was living he was cut 
off, if he desired to join his command ? 

Mr. Burkueap. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. He was not, he could have joined his command ? 

Mr. Burkueap. Yes, sir; at certain parts of the raid. Later when 
the raid was at its height of course he could not. 

Senator Farr. Because Villa would have been between him and his 
soldiers? 

Mr. Burxueap. And his soldiers. 

Senator Fatt. When the raid on the town was at its height? 

Mr. Burkueap. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF DR. T. H. DABNEY. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Fatt. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Dr. Danney. Yes sir. 

Senator Farr. Of what State are you a native? 

Dr. Dapney. Iowa. 

Senator Fart. Where do you live? 

Dr. Dabney. Well, I guess I live in California, now. 

Senator Farr. Where were you living on March 9, 1916? 

Dr. Dapney. Columbus, N. Mex. 

Senator Fatt. What was your business at that time? 

Dr. Dabney. I was practicing medicine, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you remember the raid on Columbus? 

Dr. Dapney. Yes, sir; very distinctly. 

Senator Fatt. Where were you during the raid? 

Dr. Dasney. I was at my house, about a half block north of 
the main street that runs east and west through the town, rather 
in the northeastern part of the business section. 

Senator Farr. Where did you remain during the raid and attack 
on the town? 

Dr. Dasney. Right in my house. 

Senator Farr. Were you alarmed about the first of the raid on 
the town? 

Dr. Dapney. Yes, sir; I was sure alarmed; I had my wife and 
daughter there and no way to get them out. 

Senator Farr. How long did the firing there in town and around 
town continue? 

Dr. Dasney. Well, I presume I would judge an hour and a half, 
it continued about half an hour at my house. 
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Senator Farr. In the town about an hour and a half? 

Dr. Dabney. I expect about an hour and a half. 

Senator Farr. About what time did it open; commence ? 

Dr. Dasnery. Well, about 4.20 to 4.30. 

Senator Farr. In the morning? 

Dr. Daxsnery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And continued for? 

_ Dr. Dasxey. We calculated that by the clock in the depot; it had 
a hole shot through it; it stopped at 4.20; that was the report; J 
saw the clock after it was shot. 

Senator Farr. When did you leave your house? 

Dr. Dasney. I left my house about 15 minutes to 6; there were 
three soldiers wounded near my house, and Lieut. Castleman came 
to the door and asked me if I could care for them; the firing was 
over around the depot, and they were still fighting between my 
house and the hospital. 

Senator Farr. Between the military hospital and your house? 

Dr. Dabney. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Thev were-still firing at 6? 

Dr. DaBney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Lieut. Castleman asked you if you could take care 
of them? 

Dr. Dabyey. He just asked me if I could take care of them. and I 
told him to bring them in. 

Senator Farr. He brought in two? 

Dr. Dasxey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. You gave them treatment? 

Dr. Danxry. Yes, sir. One of them, Pvt. Jesse Tavlor, died the 
next day at Fort Bliss. He was shot pretty bad, through the body 
and arm. 

Senator Farr. The other? 

Dr. Dasxey. The other—I never learned the other fellow’s name; . 
he was just grazed on top of the shoulder, so I undressed him and 
told him he was not hurt; he made the remark then to let him go, 
and he put his clothes on and went back to camp to his command. 
© Senator Fart. From that wound you saw in the body, the man 
who afterwards died, was it a clean wound, inflicted by a metal- 
jacket bullet? 

Dr. Dasxey. I think so, but probably exploded when it struck: but 
here it was a very small wound, and came out here, and the arm was 
almost torn off. 

Senator Fart. Did you ever have vour attention called to any of 
the cartridges taken from the belts of the dead Mexicans there? 

Dr. DABNEY. No, sir; I saw some of them. 

Senator Fatt. Did you notice anything peculiar about any of those 
bullets; whether they were filed through the metal jacket to maka 
them dum-dum bullets or not? 

Dr. Dabney. I never noticed. 

Senator Farr. I know they were. I have got them. 

Dr. Danxery. I have got some soft-nose bullets, filed across the end 
here, for a .45. 

Senator Farr. Doctor, how long did you continue to live in and 
around Columbus after this raid? 
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Dr. Dasney. Up until about the—well, I made one trip to Cali-. 
fornia and stayed two or three weeks: then I came back and 
avas there up until about the 4th of April, last year. 

Senator Fatt. Have you a daughter? 

Dr. DasBnery. Step-daughter, Senator. 

Senator Farr. What is her name? 

Dr. Dasney. Frances Stewart; her name is Connett now. 

Senator Farr. She has married since that time! 

Dr. DaBnery. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Did your daughter have a homestead entry near 
Columbus, N. Mex.? 

Dr. Dasnery. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. Was she able to prove up on that entry and get her 
title for it? 

Dr. Dasney. Yes; in fact, she never lived on it; she built her 
house and did all her work, but never moved in the house on account 
of the border situation. 

Senator Farr. How was she allowed, then, to prove up and obtain 
her T if she never lived on the entry? 

Dr. Dasney. By a special act of Congress granting her title. 

Senator Fatt. Upon what grounds was that title granted ? 

Dr. Dasnry. Upon the ground that she was unable to live on it; 
it was not safe for her to live on the 

Senator Farr. On the entry? 

Dr. Dasney. On the homestead, which is about three miles and a 
half due east of Columbus. 

Senator Farr. In the United States? 

- Dr. Dasney. Yes, sir; and about 2 miles from the border. 

Senator Farr. And that title was granted her by a special act of 
Congress upon the approval of the Secretary of the Interior? 

Dr. Dasney. Recommended by the Secretary of the Interior, Secre- 
tary Lane. 

Senator Far. Upon the ground that she should not be required to 
comply with the resident requirement of the homestead act? 

Dr. DABNEY. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fauu. As that vicinity was not safe? 

Dr. Dasyey. I think there was one other, a Miss Harris, got her 
patent on the same grounds. - 

Senator Farr. When, about, was it that your daughter obtained 
her patent ? 

Dr. Dasney. Well, she obtained her patent since August; she got 
her certificate, I think, about last March. 

Senator Farı. Of last year? 

Dr. Dasxey. Of last year. 

Senator Fart. So that in last March of last year the Department 
of Interior did not consider that she should be required to live upon 
that homestead to secure a patent because of the danger existing 
there ? 

Dr. Dasney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fain. At that time? 

Dr. Dasney. At that time. 

Senator Farr. Do you know Elmer Harris? : 

Dr. Dasney. I know her; yes, sir. 
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Senator Farr. You say she obtained a patent under similar cir- 
cumstances ? 

Dr. Dasnry. I saw in the paper where she had obtained her patent. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know Katheryn Walker? 

Dr. Dabney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know what the condition of her homestead 
entry is? 

Dr. Dasney. Not that I could tell exactly; I think that her's was 
about the same as my daughter’s, but I understood from Mr. Walker 
that she had relinquished and he had filed on it; I understand since 
then there has been a favorable report. 

Senator Fart. From the committee? 

Dr. Dabney. From the Committee on Public Lands to give her a 

atent. 
Senator Faux. To the Secretary of Interior that she should havea 
patent for the same reason ? 

Dr. DaBney. Yes, sir. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. EDWIN G. DEAN. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary of 
the subcommittee duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator FALL. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Dean. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. What State are you a native of? 

Mr. Dean. Iowa. 

Senator Farr. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Dean. Columbus, N. Mex. 

Senator Fatt. Where were you residing on or about March 9. 
1916? 

Mr. Dean. In Columbus, N. Mex. 

Senator Fart. Have you a family? 

Mr. Dean. Yes, sir. 

Senator Faun. Had you a family at that time? 

Mr. Dean. No, sir. - 

Senator Farr. With whom were you living at the time of the Co- 
lumbus raid? l 

Mr. Dean. I was living with my mother and father. 

Senator Farr. Where? 

Mr. Dean. In the northern part of the town, just south of the 
schoolhouse. 

Senator Fatt. In the northern part of the town of Columbus? 

Mr. Dean. Yes, sir. | : 

Senator FALL. State of New Mexico? 

Mr. Deax. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What happened, if anything, that night? 

Mr. Dean. A whole lot happened; the first I knew they were shoot- 
ing all around, and I got up and dressed and went out. and there 
seemed to be a big fire down town and shooting. I did not know 
what it was, but I went back in the house, and a neighbor came over 
there—Mr. Elhott—and he said Villa was attacking Columbus; so 
I got the gun and took it in my father’s room and set it up by his 
bed, and told him there was a gun, it was all loaded, and I was 
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going out to see what was doing, and I was intending to go to town. 
I started over to a neighbor’s house; I again saw the fire, so I went 
down the street a little way. About that time Mr. Murphy came 
across a big ditch—— 

Senator Fart. Mr. Murphy was the telegraph operator? 

Mr. Dean. Yes, sir. They made such a racket over there; I heard 
Some one say there was a fence there, that he could not get over. I 
was kind of afraid to go back up to that house—afraid they would 
shoot me—so I decided I had better go down town, down to the 
store, so I made for down there; so I got up to the alley back of the 
store. There were some Mexicans came around the store next to us, 
so I went down the alley and ran into all of the-soldiers there at the 
end of the block; Lieut. Castleman and a detachment of our soldiers 
were crossing the street there. : 

Senator Faun. In the town proper? 

Mr. Deran. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatu. Did you see any other officers there—commissioned 
officers ? 

Mr. Dean. Yes, sir; I saw the colonel a little later on, Col. Slocum, 
and the lieutenant came in—there was an adobe house setting out 
right next to the corner; some of the men were in behind that, but 
he was out in the street when I first came down there; he came in 
and wanted to know how I came to get down there; I told him I 
just happened there some way; and he said one boy was wounded 
out there and he had his gun, but he said they were pretty nearly 
out of ammunition, he did not think they had any to spare; then he 
called me and asked me to carry in one of the soldiers that was 
wounded, and we carried him in behind the adobe house; and then 
in a little bit, why a soldier came up there and wanted to borrow 
a knife, he was trying to get his belt open, cut his belt. the rusty 
clip; he could not find a knife; I do not think he ever did get his 
belt off of him. He just had a few rounds of ammunition. Just 
then there was a bugle call, and the lieutenant says, “ Look out, they 
are coming in from the east,” and some Mexicans crossed the rail- 
road tracks right south of there, came across on the north side and 
went west; I judge about 50 of them; they had been down to get 
the horses. 

Senator Fart. What horses? 

Mr. Dean. Government horses. 

Senator Fart. Cavalry horses? 

Mr. Dran. Yes, sir; and one of the soldiers shouted at him. He 
says, “ Don’t shoot down that way, our men are down there,” and 
then I saw a light in the doctor’s house, just right across the alley, 
and I called the lieutenant’s attention to it and told him they might 
be able to take these wounded soldiers in there. 

Senator Fart. That was Dr. Dabney’s house? 

Mr. Dean. Yes, sir. He called the doctor, then another soldier 
and myself carried the men in there. I was not out again until 
Just before daylight; it was just getting day and I was outside just 
a few minutes and the colonel came walking down the street from 
the north. 

Senator Fart. Col. Slocum? 
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Mr. Dean. Col. Slocum, yes, sir; he spoke to the lieutenant. and 
the lieutenant said, “ Everything is all right, Colonel, you had better 
go back, you can not do anything here. He stood around and talked 
a little bit, and then went on back north. 

Senator Fart. He came from the north? 

Mr. Dean, Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Did your family escape without trouble? 

Mr. Dean. My father was killed. 

Senator Far. Where was he killed? 

Mr. Dean. He was killed right down in the main street, right 
in the middle of the street. 

Senator Fatt. How was he killed? 

Mr. Dean. There was a—I did not get a chance to see him; that 
is, after his death; only when I picked him up, and there was a big 
hole right here in or about his stomach. 

Senator Fatui. A bullet wound? 

Mr. Dean. Something pretty nearly the size of my hand; he had 
evidently been shot in the back. I tried to get in to see him after- 
wards, but they would not let me. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ARCHIBALD B. FROST. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator FALL. Give your full name, please, to the reporter. 

Mr. Frost. Archibald B. Frost. 

Senator FarL. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Where were you born? 

Mr. Frost. Richmond, Tex. 

Senator Fart. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Frost. At Columbus, N. Mex. 

Senator Fart. What are you doing; what is your business? 

Mr. Frost. I am in the hardware and furniture business. 

Senator Fatt, Where were you on or about March 9, 1916! 

Mr. Frost. I was at home with my wife and baby. 

Senator Fatt. Where? 

Mr. Frost. At Columbus, N. Mex. 

Senator Farr. In what business were you engaged at that time. 

Mr. Frost, The same business. 

Senator Fart. What occurred there on March 8 and the morning of 
March 9? 

Mr. Frost. We were awakened by a lot of shots that sounded ve 
much like machine-gun shots. I got up and dressed and my wife 
dressed and I went to the door of my house, just a small house back 
of my store, and there was a lot of bullets flying around in the air, 
and I heard a bugle blowing some piece, and I realized by the bullets 
flying around it was an attack of some kind, and I thought possibly 
if we had time to get in the store and get in the cellar—get my 
family in there away from the bullets—I thought there would be a 
lot of soldiers around there and there would really be no danger, 
outside of a little skirmish, and we went out in the dark, going north, 
and got to the store, and finally reached the store and opened the front 
door; I put my wife and my baby inside and then I turned around 
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to sort of see what was going on and walked back on the porch 
and I saw quite a glare over in the southeast; quite a long line of 
firing, looked like a hundred yards or so, and you could hear all 
these shots, an awful lot of shots; just about that time I was shot 
myself. 

Senator Fart. Where were you shot? 

Mr. Frost. Shot on the front porch of my business. 

Senator Fay. Whereabouts in the body were yen shot? 

Mr. Frosr. I was shot in the shoulder, the shot knocked me down, 
I heard my wife scream, but I had presence of mind enough to crawl 
into the store and I just crawled right on in and got up again, 
straightened up after getting into the store, then they commenced 
shooting all of the glass out from the store, all the panes, were 
flying back of us, I realized then the danger was too imminent to 
think about going in the cellar, and the thought of fire occurred to 
me, it being a frame building and we would probably be burned up, 
we would be roasted in the cellar, I thought of the automobile we 
had bought two or three months before which was in the garage 
back of the store and I whispered to my wife that I thought we had 
better get into the car there, and get started and beat it; she did 
not know I was even wounded at that time, so we walked out the 
back door and I managed someway to unlock the garage in the 
night, she held the door for me, we started the machine and backed 
out of the garage and we were again discovered by the bandits at 
that time and they shot me again in the car just as we backed out, 
I was shot through the arm that time. 

Senator Farr. That is through the other arm? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir; one shot was through here. 

Senator Farr. One shot was. through the right shoulder? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fauu. The other through the left arm? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir; above the elbow. 

Senator Farr. Were there any bullet holes in the car? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir; there were three in the seat right back of 
where I was sitting, the driver’s side, and one on the right side ex- 
tending through the car and through the wind shield, but I did not 
know of course that those bullet holes were in the car until they 
told me about it after I reached Deming. 

Senator Fatu. You made your escape? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Where did you go? 

Mr. Frost. Went to Deming. 

Senator Farr. Did you meet anybody on the way into Deming? 

Mr. Frost. Well, no, sir; we did not meet anybody until we got 
there, only met one or two teams coming out, it was quite early in 
the morning and did not meet anybody. l 

Senator Farr. Do vou know whether any citizens went from Dem- 
ing down to Columbus that morning? 

Mr. Frost. Well, ves, sir; after I got in there and told them what 
was going on there was severa] automobiles filled with men and guns 
and doctors and they went down; I learned that afterwards. 

Senator Farr. Did you ever see anything of a captured machine 
gun there? | 
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Mr. Frost. No, sir; I did not, I was in the hospital for my wounds 
for about a week and when I returned to Columbus, why they had 
pretty nearly all of the signs of the—except the burnt buildings 
were gone. The dead Mexicans had been removed and burned. 

Senator Fatu. You were the only member of your family injured 
that night? 

Mr. Frost. Yes, sir; I was the only one that was shot. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. JESUS PAIZ. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Farr. You speak English? 

Mr. Paz. A little. 

Senator FALL. You understand it well, do you? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir; I do. 

Senator FALL. Jesus, where were you born? 

Mr. Paiz. I was born down in Mexico, in Durango—I was raised 
there, but born in Tampico, about 25 miles from the seashore. 

Senator FALL. You were raised in the State of Durango? 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. When did you first come to the United States? 

Mr. Parz. The 9th of March, 1916. 

Senator Fart. How did you happen to come here at that time? 

Mr. Paiz. Came with a bunch of bandits—with Villa. 

Senator Fatt. How old are you now? 

Mr. Paz. I will be 17 the 22d of June. 

Senator Fart. Then you were about 14 years old when you came 
on the 9th of March? 

Mr. Paiz. I was about 12 years and 6 months old. 

Senator Farı. Where did you join the bunch of Villa bandits! 

Mr. Paiz. I was not the only one; my family—my father was 
there and we joined in Chihuahua. 

Senator Fart. What place in Chihuahua? 

Mr. Praz. In Quintas Carolinas, about 3 miles from Terrazas’s 
home ranch. 

Senator Farr. How did you aes to join—you and your father 
happen to join the Villa bandits 

Mr. Paiz. Well, my father was what you might call the boss 
on that ranch, you know, on that home ranch there, and Mr. Ter- 
razas was not there any more and left him in charge of that ranch 
and so he stayed there for about a year and then the Carrancista 
soldiers carried us to Chihuahua and they went up there and started 
to steal the cows and corn, all of that for horses and would not tell 
us anything about it; did not say anything, but just took it. So 
one time a bunch of Carranza soldiers went up there; they wanted 
to get some money of my father; my father refused. He says he did 
not have any money so he gave them time to come in two davs and 
in those two days my father went away, see! He escaped. He left 
me and my mother in the house; my three brothers had been killed; 
they ran away on account of money, too; they wanted money and 
they killed them. 

Senator Farr. Who killed them? 
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Mr. Paiz. Carranza men. So my father made his escape in the 
hills and the next morning they came again, and they looked all 
around for my father; they turned everything over—beds and every- 
thing there—and they could not find him, and they took me down 
to Chihuahua and threatened to kill me because I did not know 
where my father was; because I would not say where my father was. 
I asked them to give me a little time, you know, I was afraid; I told 
them I did not know where he was, f did not know a. thing about it. 
WY ell, they trusted me a little too much, you know, and I escaped. So 
I escaped and went back to Quintas Carolinas and told my mother 
all about it; I had been sentenced to be shot because I would not tell 
where my father was; she told me she did not want me to be killed 
like my brothers were, so I saddled up a horse and went away that 
night. 

Senator Farr. By yourself? 

Mr. Paiz. By myself; and got a bottle of coffee and some tortillas, 
so about three days I found my father in San Geronimo. 

Senator Far. And found your father? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. At San Geronimo? 

Mr. Paz. Yes; so from there we started a new life with the Villa 
bunch. 

Senator Farr. Why did you join Villa? 

Mr. Paz. Because it was the only way we could be safe. 

Senator FALL. From the Carrancistas? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir; from the Carranza soldiers. 

Senator Farr. Your only chance for safety, as your father and 
yourself mone was to join Villa? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir; and my father was well known around there, 
you know, and he was very likely to be discovered by somebody and 
they would shoot him. 

Senator Farr. What position, if any, of an official character did 
your father hold under Villa’s command? 

Mr. Paiz. He was a captain. 

Senator FALL. And paymaster? 

Mr. Parz. Yes, sir; sometimes. 

Senator Faru. Where did you go from San Geronimo, Jesus? 


Mr. Paiz. We went all over those mountains, you know, and all 
those towns around there. = 


Senator Fart. Did you carry a rifle? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fain. Six-shooter è 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Plenty of arms and ammunition ? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes; everybody was well armed you know. 

Senator FALL. You were 12 years old? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Where did you finally go after traveling around in 
the mountains? 

Mr. Paz. Well, after we got to Santa Clara, from there Villa 
planned to go to Nogales and raid Nogales, but about 40 men go 
away and squealed on us, so he got kinder mad and determined not 
to tell anybody what he was going to do next, and so when we got to 
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Columbus, none of us did not know. There were so many men in- 

nocent they did not know they were going to fight Americans; ther 

pe they were going to fight Carranza soldiers on Mexican 
ound. 

ore Fart. You know now, since you have been living here. you 

know where the international boundary is, do you? 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Did you know at that time when you came across? 

Mr. Paiz. I knew it was, I thought it was a wall or something: I 
did not know when I crossed it. 

Senator Far. You thought at the time the international boundary 
would be marked by a wall and you would recognize it when you got 
to it! 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. You did not find any wall, so you did not know 
where you were? 

Mr. Patz. No, sir. 

Senator Fatt. When you got to Columbus that night, did you 
know you were in the United States? 

Mr. Paiz. No; I did not know it any more until I heard some of 
the Americans speaking English; I could not understand what ther 
were saying. 

Senator Tai Now, where did you go, were you following Villa 
all the time, was Mr. Villa present? 

Mr. Paz. Yes, sir; he stayed around town outside. . 

Senator Farr. Did you come up from the Boca Grande? 

Mr. Paz. Well, it is a ranch; I don't recollect its name, but I re- 
member 

Senator Farr. You came down the river, did you? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Out on the plains? 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Where did you make your camp after you got out 
of the mountains? 

Mr. Paiz. Some place, I don’t remember very well; it was south 
of the river. 

Senator Farr. Where did you go from that camp? 

Mr. Paiz. Well, we turned and came to Columbus. 

Senator Farı. Was that after dark ? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir; in the night, after dark. 

Senator FALL. You only traveled at night? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. é 

Senator Farr. Laid up during the day, generally ? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. So, from your last camp you started after night? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Farr. When did you reach Columbus, about what hour! 

Mr. Patz. About 4 o'clock we started to dismount. 

Senator Fait. Where were you when you started to dismount? 

Mr. Paz. About three miles from Columbus, or two miles on the 
west side. 

Senator Farr. On the west side? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 
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Senator FALL. Down the railroad west? 

Mr. Paz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Where did you go from there? 

Mr. Patz. Well, I was quite sleepy, you know; I was sleeping on 
my horse a little. A fellow came along and hit me on the leg and 
woke me up and I seen everybody cocking their guns; and I went 
and looked for my father and asked him what was Villa about to 
do, so he told me there was to be a fight; and so I was going to go 
with him, and he told me to stay there and hold his horse so he 
could get away. 

Senator Fatt. Where was that, now, where he told you to stay? 

Mr. Paiz. Right there on the other side of the trench, you know; 
west of the town. 

Senator Far. West of the customs house. How close was it to 
the customs house? : 

Mr. Paiz. Quite far. 

Senator FALL. Some little distance? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You know that little hill back of the customs- 
house? | 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. How far from that hill? 

Mr. Paz. About half way from the town to the hill, I believe. 

Senator Fart. Your father told you to stay there and hold his 
horse ! 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. You stayed? 

Mr. Patz. I stayed. 

Senator Fant. How long did you stay? 

Mr. Patz. I stayed until they staged running back through those 
hills, you know; retreating from town. 

Senator Farr. Until the Villistas started back? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir; and then a fellow told me my father was shot 
hy the stockyards, the other side of the railroad tracks. 

Senator FALL. Somébody told you that your father had been shot? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir; Emilio was his name. JT started in town in- 
stead of going out. I went in when everybody was running out. 

Senator Farr. The men were all retreating—Villistas—and vou 
started into town hunting for your father? 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. How far did you go? 

Mr. Paz. I went right in town, see. 

Senator FALL. Yes. 

Mr. Paiz. I tried to go across the tracks, I saw a black figure and 
thought it was my father, so then I could not get across there because 
there was some shooting down around there and I came back on the 
Hills and I seen—there were two men, Mexicans, came out with two 
horses, I thought it was Mexicans, I did not say anything, so F 
started back to town and then there was somebody shot at me, recog- 
nized me, they were my own men, see, and some Villista men were 
shooting at me. I hollered at them not to shoot at me, I was a Mex- 
ican, they would not listen to me, so I hollered there until I could 
get my get-away out of there. Somehow T beat it. So I started 
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by that hotel, you know. that was burned, they could see me real 
good, you know, so they shot me. shot the leg cff here, not quite off, 
you know, the dum-dum bullets—— 

Senator Fatt. Who shot you? 

Mr. Paiz. Well, I believe it was the same men. I don’t think the 
American soldiers used dumdum bullets, did they ? 

Senator FALL. I never heard of it. 

Mr. Paz. I was shot with dumdum bullets, and I know my own 
men used them. 

Senator FALL. You knew your own men were using dumdum 
bullets ? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. How did they make dumdum bullets? 

Mr. Pa1z. They called them dumdum bullets because they were 
soft lead. 

Senator Fart. Did you do any shooting there yourself? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir; I had to get out of that alley where I was. 

Senator Far. Whom did you shoot at? 

Mr. Paiz. Well, there were three Mexicans shooting at me. I be- 
lieve, because there were no Americans shooting then, and there 
was two Mexicans on one of the corners and another Mexican on 
the other side of the house. I was there at one corner; he was at 
the other corner. I had the six-shooter. and he had a gun. and I 
- would not give him time to shoot. He would not let me get out. 
I started to peep; he shot at me. I could not shoot until I left there; 
they thought I was dead, you know. They started to come out; I 
saw them and took another shot at him. 

Senator Faux. You took another shot at him? 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Did you hit him? 

Mr. Paz. Yes, sir; I did not see him any more, so I ran across 
the street, and I tried to get, you know, out from where I came from, 
-see; and they started to shoot at me from that way, so I turned 
back around the other way, see; I was around east of town. I dont 
know where I wanted to get out, so I turned on the other side, and 
they seen me through that light—flames from the hotel—and shot 
at me. 

Senator Farr. That is when you got shot in the leg with a dum- 
dum bullet ? 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. And these three Mexicans had been shooting at 

ou? 
: Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And when vou got a chance. you shot one of them 
and then started to run? 

Mr. Paz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And then they shot you in the leg? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. When were you captured; how long after you were 
shot ? 

Mr. Paiz. I was picked up and captured about 2 o’clock in the 
afternoon—1 or 2; I don’t remember. 

Senator Fart. Do you know Francisco Villa—well, Gen. Villa! 

Mr. Parz. Yes, sir. af 
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Senator Farı. You knew him well? 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Personally, you had been down with him about 
San Geronimo? l 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. I was around him most of the time; my father 
was his chief of staff; they called him one of the Dorados. 

Senator Fart. Was Villa himself at Columbus? 

Mr. Paiz. He was not in town; not inside of the town, but he was 
outside. - 

Senator Farr. He did not come into the town ? 

Mr. Patz. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Do you know Martin Lopez? 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. Do you know Pablo Lopez? 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. Did you see Pablo Lopez on that trip you were 
making into Columbus? 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fai, Where did you see him? | 

Mr. Paiz. Well, we united at San Geronimo, you know, after they 
held up the train at Santa Isabel. 

. Senator Farr. How did you know about that train at Santa 
Isabel ? 

Mr. Patz. I heard the men talking about it. 

Senator Farı. What men? 

Mr. Paz. The men among the soldiers. 

Senator Farı. Did Pablo Lopez join you there at San Geronimo? 

Mr. Patz. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Farr. Was it some of his men talking about it? 

Mr. Paz. Yes, sir; you know different bands around in the 
mountains; we all scattered. 

Senator Far. But it was some of Pablo Lopez band talking about 
the train at Santa Isabel? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Far. Who made that attack on the train at Santa Isabel} 

Mr. Paiz. Pablo Lopez. 

Senator Farr. That was when the Americans were killed there? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir; about 17 or 18. 

Senator FALL. Since the raid at Columbus, where have you been 
living? 

Mr. Paiz. I was sent to the hospital, and after I got well I went 
to Albuquerque to school: I was there about two years and they 
sent me away, after I was 15 years old; you know, after a boy gets 
to be 15 thev send you where you come from; you see, I told him to 
send me to Gallup. I wanted to go to work, so they sent me to 
Gallup. 

Senator Far. Gallup, N. Mex. ? 

Mr. Paz. Yes; I worked there in the hospital after I quit school, 
you know; then I came to Deming. 

Senator FALL. Came to Deming? 

Mr. Paz. Yes, sir. Then I started to school again until the term 
went out, so I waited until the next year and this year, and did not 
go to school then; I quit. 
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Senator FALL. Where are you living now? 

Mr. Paiz. I am working at Columbus. 

Senator Fatt. What are you doing? 

Mr. Paz. Pressing, in a tailor shop. 

Senator Farr. You have learned English since you have been in 
this country ? 

Mr. Paz. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. You did not understand it before you came here! 

Mr. Paiz. Not a word. 

Senator Farr. So, when you heard Americans at Columbus talk- 
ing vou did not understand what they were saying? 

r. Paz. Did not understand what they were saying. 

Senator Fatt. That was the first time you realized you were in the 
United States? 

Mr. Paiz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Have you heard of your father since that fighting 
at Columbus? 

Mr. Paiz. No. sir; I believe he was killed. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. GUS T. JONES. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary of the 
subcommittee duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator FALL. ere do you live? 

Mr. Jones. El Paso. 

Senator Faun. What is your business? 

Mr. Jones. Special agent of the Department of Justice? 

Senator Farr. How long have you eth such special agent! 

Mr. Jones. I have been special agent four years. 

Senator Faux. In your official capacity, have you at present with 
you an official list which you regard as correct of the United States 
soldiers who were killed at Columbus in the raid? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Will you kindly examine this list and read off the 
names and state whether that is official? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Read the names off, please? 

Mr. Jones. Sergt. John G. Nievergelt, band, Thirteenth Cavalry; 
Corp]. Paul Simon, band of the Thirteenth Cavalry: Sergt. Mark 
A. Dobbs, Machine Gun Troop, Thirteenth Cavalry; Corp]. Harry 
A. Wiswall, Troop G, Thirteenth Cavalry: horseshoer Frank T. 
Kindvall, Troop K, Thirteenth Cavalry, Pvt. Frank A. Griffin, Troop 
E, Thirteenth Cavalry; Pvt. Thomas Butler. Troop F. Thirteenth 
Cavalry: Pvt. Jesse P. Taylor, Troop F. Thirteenth Cavalry. 

Senator Farr. Those were killed? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You haven’t a list there of the wounded’? 

Mr. Jones. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Read the list. 

Mr. Joxes. Capt. G. Williams. Thirteenth Cavalry; Lieut. C. C. 
Benson, Thirteenth Cavalry; Corp]. Michael Barmazel—do you want 
their organization ? 

Senator Faun. If there is any difference, are they all of the Thir- 
teenth Cavalry? 
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Mr. Jones. All of the Thirteenth Cavalry: Pvt. James Venner; 
Pvt. John C. Yarbrough and Pvt. Theodore Katzorke. Those are the 
soldiers killed and wounded. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. LEE RIGGS—Recalled. 


(The witness was duly reminded by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., sec- 
retary of the subcommittee. that he was previously sworn.) 


Senator Farr: Mr. Riggs, did you have any means of ascertain- 
ing the number and the names of the civilians killed at Columbus 
during this raid of which you testified this morning ' 

Mr. Ricas. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Have vou those names there? 

Mr. Riaes. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Will you kindly give them to us for the record ? 

Mr. Ricas. N. T. Ritchie, H. H. Walker, Charles De Witt Miller. 
Dr. H. M. Hart, James T. Dean. J. J. Moore, Mrs. M. James, C. C. 
Miller, and Harry Davis. 

Senator Fatt. You read the name of Mrs. James. Do yoy know 
who Mrs. James was? Did you know her before her death? 

Mr. Rıcas. Yes. sir. 

Senator Fart. Who was she? 

Mr. Riacs. She was the wife of Mr. James. pumper. 

Senator Farr. Railroad pumper at that place 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did vou know Charles De Witt Miller? 

Mr. Rices. No, sir. 

Senator FALL. Did you know C. C. Miller? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What was his business? 

Mr. Rices. Druggist. 

Senator Fart. Did you know Ritchie? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What was his business? 

Mr. Rices. Hotel proprietor. 

Senator Fatt. Proprietor of the Commercial Hotel? 

Mr. Riaos. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What was Mr. Dean’s business? 

Mr. Riaes. Merchant. 

Senator Farı. You learned later who Charles De Witt Miller 
was? 

Mr. Riaas. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Who was he? 

Mr. Riees. He was an engineer. 

Senator Farr. He had been State engineer of the Territory of 
New Mexico, had he not? 

Mr. Rices. Yes, sir. 

Senator FAIL. Have you a list of the deans wounded ? 

Mr. Rıces. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. Who? 

Mr. Rices. Mr, James. 

Senator Farı. Husband of Mrs. James? 

Mr. Rrags. Yes, sir. Mrs. J. J. Moore, A. D. Frost, M. Puchi. 
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TESTIMONY OF JUDGE E. L. MEDLER. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq.. secretary of 
the subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

‘Senator Farr. Where do you reside, Judge? 

Judge MEDLER. At present in El Paso, Tex., for the last year. 

Senator Farr. Where have you resided before coming to Texas! 

Judge MEDLER. Previous to that time, for about 34 years, in New 
Mexico. l 

Senator Farı. What official positións, if any, have you held in 
New Mexico? 

Judge Menuer. Well, I have held various official positions, but in 
later years, from January, 1912, until January 1, 1919. judge of the 
third judicial district of New Mexico. 

Senator Fauu. Prior to that time you had been assistant United 
States attorney in New Mexico? 

Judge Mepier. Yes; for a number of years. 

Senator Farr. Was the county of Luna within your judicial 
district ? 

Judge Mener. No; it was not; my district comprised the counties 
of Dona Ana, Otero, Lincoln, and Torrence; na County was 
within the district presided over by the present United States judge, 
Colin Neblett. 

Senator Far. Did you at any time during the year 1916, or there- 
after, hold court in Luna County ?. 

Judge Mener. Under an order of the supreme court of New Mex- 
ico, made some months previous to March—some months previous to 
April, 1916, I believe it was—I believe it was the year of the Colum- 
bus raid—I was designated by the supreme court to hold the April 
term of the district court of Lane County at Deming. 

Senator Farr. Did you hold that term? 

Judge MEDLER. I did; yes sir. 

Senator Farr. Did the hearings concerning the Columbus raid 
come before you in your official capacity at that time? 

Judge Menuer. They did. I presume you have reference to the 
trial of the Columbus raiders. 

Senator Farr. I have. 

Judge MEDLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Were those Columbus raiders tried before you! 

Judge Meprer. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. That was in April, 1916? 

Judge MEDLER. As I now remember. 

Senator Fatt. How many were on trial? 

Judge Mepter. There were seven and a, little boy who was ostensi- 
bly on trial, but we never tried him, but arranged he should be taken 
care of by the civil authority institutions. 

Senator Far. Have you seen that boy here? 

Judge MEDLER. I have not seen him; he had his leg cut off. 

Senator FALL. Jesus, come up here. [Here Jesus Paiz stood up.] 
Is that the boy over there? 

Judge Mever. He was about 12 years old at that time: he was 
known to us as the son of Villa’s orderly. 

Senator Farr. There were six or seven others? 
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Judge Mepter. Seven others. There were two trials; six of them 
tried under one indictment, and one and this boy tried under another 
indictment. 

Senator Farr. What was the result of the trial in the case of the 
six jointly indicted? 

Judge Mener. The six jointly indicted were convicted of murder 
in the first degree and sentenced to be hung. 

Senator Fatt. By whom was that sentence imposed ? 

Judge MEDLER. By myself. 

Senator Farr. Was that sentence carried out? 

Judge MEDLER. As to those six I can not say. Six were tried on 
one day, and, as I say, another one on the following day, and of the 
seven convicted and sentenced to be hung six were subsequently exe- 
cuted and one of them had his sentence commuted to life imprison- 
ment by Gov. McDonald. 

Senator Fai. They were indicted, convicted, and sentenced for 
murder in connection with the Villa raid at Columbus? 

Judge MEDLER. If my recollection serves me right at this time, 
they were jointly indicted, together with Francisco Villa, for the 
murder of Charles DeWitt Miller, who had formerly been the State 
engineer of the State of New Mexico. That was the formal charge. 

enator FaLL. And they were convicted and sentenced under that 
charge? 

Judge MEDLER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Six of them were hung? 

Judge Mepter. Five of those six that were tried on that day and 
one convicted on the succeeding day; there was one of the six, any 
way; six of them were executed. 3 

enator Faru. Previous to their execution were they granted a re- 
prieve for the purpose of allowing the Government to examine into 
the justice of their conviction ? 

Judge Mepter. After the trial, no appeal having been taken in 
their behalf, certain persons at their own instance caused an investi- 
gation to be made, on the grounds that the trial was not. regular. 
Several articles were written in the newspapers to that effect and 
representations made to President Wilson, and my information is 
that through request of himself, executions were held up and re- 
prieves granted until a full investigation of the record of the trial 
could be sent. on to Washington. 

Senator Fart. After such investigation, however, they were finally 
hung? 

D Mepvter. Except as to one of them, who I was intormed by 
Gov. McDonald the evidence did not actually show he fired a shot. 
but was present during the raid in the town of Columbus. 

Senator Fann. In the trial of those cases did either of the defend- 
ants testifv, make a statement? 

Judge Mener. My recollection is that all of them took the stand 
and based their defense upon, as they were in the mihtary service. 
they were following orders. 

Senator Fatt. Do you know whether later in the investigation 
pursued by the Government confessions were obtained from these 
men? 

Judge Mrpier. My information is that there was, but their evi- 
dence was practically a confession, evidence given by themselves 
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there were confessions that they were present and engaged in the 
xaid, but claimed immunity on the ground that they were in the 
military service of Francisco Villa and acting under military orders. 

Senator Fatt. Now, you have stated that subsequent to the sen- 
tence of these men that certain parties, at their own instance caused 
investigations to be held and that resulted in reprieve and final ex- 
amination of the evidence, ete., in the case by the President, or 
his—— 

Judge Mepier. His legal advisers. 

Senator Fai. His legal advisers? 

Judge Mepier. That is the information I obtained from public 
officials and also newspaper reports. 

Senator Fant. Prior to the conviction of these men and their sen- 
tence by yourself, was there any interference of the trial or any 
attempted interference of the trial? 

Judge Mener. I don’t know whether any interference; there was 
2 protest made against their trial. 

Senator Farr. By whom? 

Judge Mepier. My recollection is that upon Saturday night of 
the first week of the term of the court, the grand jury reported 
these indictments and warrants were immediately issued and the 
defendants were taken into charge by Sheriff Simpson, of Luna 
County, he took them to the jail at Deming. During the next week, 
or the following week, their cases were set for trial, and we had a 
statute in New Rexic that requires that a list of the jury in capital 
cases be served upon the defendant 24 hours in advance of the trial. 
My recollection is the jury lists were served upon these defendants 
Wednesday morning and their cases set for the following Thursday 
morning at 9 o’clock. The court was in recess during the afternoon 
of Wednesday and I had gone to my hotel where I was stopping. 
About 4 o’clock in the afternoon Maj. Waddel, the then district 
attorney, called me over the telephone and advised me that a man 
by the name of Stone, special agent of the Department of Justice, 
was in Deming and desired to confer with me, or make some com- 
munication to me regarding the trial of these raiders. I advised the 
district attorney I would hold no consultations with anyone con- 
cerning a case in court, except in open court, and if Mr. Stone had 
any communication or anything to say to me, as judge of the court. 1 
would hear him at 8 o’clock that evening in the courtroom. 

At 8 o'clock that evening, in the court room. Mr. Stone was 
introduced to the court by Waddel upon the statement that he had 
some statement to make to the court from his superior officers, I un- 
derstood the Attorney General. I told him I would hear any state- 
ment that he had to make concerning any matter in court. He then 
stated he was instructed to come to Deming and protest against the 
trial of the Villa raiders at that time: that is to say, on the following 
morning. He produced a telegram from the Attorney General. 

Senator Farr. Attorney General of the United States? 

Judge Menuer. The Attorney General of the United States: con- 
taining these instructions, which I read. He also produced a tele- 
gram from Gen. Funston, who was then in charge of the Southern 
Department, in San Antonio, and also produced a telegram from the 
Secretary of War, or the Secretary of State—I can not remember 
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which—it is my present recollection it was from the Secretary of 
State, but I would not be positive as to this. The substance of these 
telegrams was that these various departments protested against.the 
trial of the Villa raiders, or Columbus raiders, as we called them, 
on the ground that it would involve the United States in international 
complications with Mexico. 

Senator FaLL. These telegrams were submitted to you? 

Judge Mepiter. They were submitted to me in open court. 

Senator Farr. What was your decision ? 

Judge Menuer. I told Mr. Stone that these defendants were regu- 
larly indicted by a properly impaneled grand jury of Luna County; 
that they were in charge of the sheriff of Luna County; that the 
grand jury had previously reported that the jail of Luna County was 
insanitary and not a proper place to confine prisoners; and that to 
continue the trial of this case would involve their being held in jail 
for six months, and I saw no reason why the court could not proceed 
to try this case on the following morning; that Gen. Pershing was 
in Mexico with his expedition trying to arrest Francisco Villa, a co- 
defendant named in this indictment; and that if the trial of these 
raiders would involve the United States in international complica- 
tions, to my mind it would seem that the United States was already 
involved. In other words, I practically told him there would be 
no “watchful waiting” around my court or any of my courts. I 
think that was the substance of the lanes I used. 

Senator Farr. You then proceeded with the trial? 

Judge Mepier. He then asked me if I had any objections to talk- 
ing over the telephone with Summers Burkhart, the United States 
attorney at Albuquerque. I told him I would if he had Mr. Burk- 
hart on the telephone. He stated that he had Mr. Burkhart on 
the long-distance telephone. I had known Mr. Burkhart for quite a 
number of years and easily recognized his voice. Mr. Burkhart. 
when he found I was on the telephone, advised me he had received 
instructions from the Attorney General to go to Deming and protest 
against the trial of these Villistas; and I said,“ Upon what grounds?” 
and he says “ Upon the ground you will not give them a fair trial.” 
I told Mr. Burkhart if that was the ground upon which he based his 

rotest, until to-morrow at 10 o’clock, the time of the arrival of the 
Sante Fe train, to make that statement in open court. He then 
apologized, stating he did not intend to make any reflections upon 
the court, but stated that the public feeling was such that he did not 
fee] the defendants would get a fair trial. I assured him that as far 
as I had anything to do with it as judge of the court that they would 
have a fair trial, and the trial was proceeded with the next morning. 

Senator Farr. With the result vou have already testified to? 

Judge Mener. Yes, sir. 

(The committee then, at 4.30 o’clock p. m. Feb. 7, 1920, adjourned 
until 10.30 o’clock Monday morning, Feb. 9. 1920.) 
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MONDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1920. 


UNITED STATES SENATE 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF THE COMMITTFE OF FoREIGN RELATIONS, 
El Paso, Tex. 


The subcommittee met pursuant to the call of the chairman at 
10.30 o’clock a. m. in the county court room, courthouse, El Paso, Tex., 
Senator A. B. Fall presiding. 

Present: Senators A. B. Fall and Marcus A. Smith, and Dan M. 
Jackson, Esq., clerk of the subcommittee. 


TESTIMONY OF COL. GEO. T. LANGHORNE. 


Senator Faux. Colonel, will you state your name and rank to the 
reporter, please? 
Col. Lanauorne. George T. Langhorne, colonel of Cavalry. com- 
manding Eighth Cavalry. 
Senator Fatt. Where are you stationed now, Colonel? 
Col. LancHornr. At Fort Bliss. 
Senator Farr. How long have you been at Fort Bliss on duty? 
Co]. Lancuorne. This last time since about October 10. 
Senator Farr. Prior to October 10 where were vou stationed ? 
Col. Lancuorne. Commanding the Big Bend district. and prior 
to that time for two years I was here and on the border. 
_ Senator FALL. Colonel, we hear a great deal about the Big Bend 
district, and the people, of course, of the United States generally 
don’t know what it means, what it is ordinarily; of course, in speak- 
ing of a bend of a river the average layman might have an idea that 
it might be a farm of a thousand acres for a big bend, or it might 
more. Now. asa matter of fact, what is the Big Bend? 
Col. Lancuorne. The Rio Grande southeast of E} Paso rins 
south and southwest, and then it runs north again and comes back 
to the railroad below Sanderson; it comes to the railroad at Del Rio. 
Taking the railroad as a tangent, the river is about 110 miles from 
the railroad; thus there is a large bend jutting into Mexico. This 
is called the Big Bend country; ìt is about 14.000 square miles, 
larger than Massachusetts and Connecticut put together. About 53 
er cent of it is mountains and canyons, a very peculiar country; 
it has peculiar formation called the rim rock, which runs for about 
100 miles; there 1s a big plateau on which is Marfa, Valentine, Alpine, 
and Marathon. and it drops down about 2.500 feet to the valley of 
the Rio Grande. and on account of the fact that this is so far away 
from the railroad—that. is. the river—there has been much oppor- 
tunity there for an unsettled country and disorder rather than order. 
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Senator FALL. So you have been guarding a territory approxi- 
mately as large as two of the New England States? 

Col. Lancuorne. Yes; with a front of about 420 miles of river. 

Senator Fart. And that front is the international boundary be 
tween the United States and Mexico? 

Col. LANGHORNE. Yes, sir. The headquarters of this district as 
it is called, is at Marfa. That makes the outlying stations 50 to 
oe away from headquarters with very difficult roads and 
trails. 

Senator Far. Colonel, what has been the conditions in this dis- 
trict during the time you have been guarding it. and up to the pres- 
ent time, if vou know, with reference to violence? 

Col. Lancnorne. When we went there there was a great deal of 
violence and disorder, especially on account of what is called 
raids, stealing parties that came over from the other side to steal 
cattle on this side and take them across: and they had been smug- 

ling cattle and mules and horses from the other side to this side, 

ut most of the cattle in Mexico had been killed off. and there is 
very little of that. snuggling from that side to this side now. And 
people were a little bit upset for fear of loss of life, as well as of 
property, from these raiders. 

Senator Farr. Has there been loss of life along the Big Bend 
district during the last two vears or more from raiders? 

Colonel LANGHORNE. Yes, sir; in a number of instances. 

Senator Fatt. Now, who were these raiders, if you know? 

Col. Lancuorne. I suppose I take it chronologically ? 

Senator Faun. Very well, if you will. 

Col. Lancuornr. This is just from memory: The first that I 
heard of was the killing of Sitters, who was a river guard, and 
Hulen, a ranger, and that was at the hand—probably by some bandits 
who lived around Pilares, using the Mexican term. About 100 miles 
of that river front—and these were smugglers and bandit bands 
there who had been there for a number of years operating on both 
sides of the river. The next that I had anything to do with, was the 
Glenn Springs raid, and that from the best. evidence we could ob- 
tain was done principally by some men that came from the Laguna 
_ district; they called themselves Carrancistas. There was about 20 
of those came up and then added to them were others that lived 
right on the border on both sides. 

Senator Farr. Were any of these men identified after the Glenn 
Springs raid, that is, did you discover the idenity of any of them 
through any evidence you had? 

Col. LAnauorne. There were a number of them captured and 
tried and put in the penitentiary and they claimed to be— 

Senator Fart. Carrancistas ! 

Col. Lancuorne. Carrancistas; and then there were a lot of bandits 
and smugglers with them that had no standing, except being Mexi- 
cans. I will refer to a report I have, chronologically, as to the others: 
As we were marching down to the Big Bend in the early part of Octo- 
ber. 1917, we heard on the Mexican side there was a Mexican force 
marching down, and when we were at Fort Hancock they were re 
ported nearly opposite us. One of the first patrols I sent out was 
under Lieut. Ferguson. That patrol of about five men and the lieu- 
tenant reached Nevill’s ranch, and according to the report to me, 
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which was carefully investigated, they saw about 150 Mexican troops 
on the other side. These were reported afterwards to be the escort of 
Gen. Jose Murguia. About 50 of that bunch crossed to this side and 
came toward the soldiers and Mr. Nevill and his son Glenn. Mr. 
Nevill acted as interpreter. About 20 of these men that came across 
began to round up Mr. Nevill’s cows, and 30 of them came toward 
this small patrol and took a position on a hill. 

The report goes on to say that the lieutenant halted them and de- 
manded that the commander come forward. It is reported that fhis 
commander stated he thought these American soldiers were Villistas. 
The lieutenant and Mr. Nevill held this commander under the guns 
of the party and ordered those Mexicans that were rounding up the 
cattle to cease that and then all of them to go back across the river, 
which they did. And then they permitted the commander to go back. 
That was the first instance that we had. You can readily see there 
that that lieutenant was up against 150 to his 5 men that he had and 
Mr. Nevill and the boy, so he could not have very well taken them 
prisoners, even if he had instructions to do so. That was his first 
time there. The next instance of importance was the taking of 
Ojinaga by Villa on November 14, 1917. He made two attacks, one 
in the morning, which failed, and one in the afternoon—made one 
at night, just at nightfall. He drove the Carrancistas to this side. 
and then he held Ojinaga for several days and left himself, and his 
command stayed there for probably a month. 

Senator Fatt. What became of the Carranza garrison at Ojinaga? 

Col. Lancuornr, They came to this side and I put them in wagons, 
or, rather, trucks, and brought them up to Marfa. Those that were 
on horses I had them march up to Marfa. and I had the Mexican con- 
sul here put to my credit in the Marfa National Bank enough money 
to cover all of their expenses at one time; rather, to the credit of my 
quartermaster. We drew on this fund for expenses of these Car- 
rancistas, and then ordered a train and put them all on the train and - 
the train was held until the Mexican consul here paid, or guaranteed 
payment, of the whole force to Juarez and the return of my guard;- 
that did not cost the United States a cent. 

Senator Farr. Did these Mexican soldiers of the Carranza garri- 
son have their arms with them? 

Col. LANcHorNE. We disarmed them when they came over and sent 
their arms along with them, such arms as they had not thrown away. 

Senator FALL. After they got here to El Paso, do you know what 
became of them? 

Col. Lancuorne. They were sent right across the river to Juarez. 

Senator Fai. Juarez was in charge of the Carrancistas at that 
time? 

Col. LancHorne. At that time. 

Senator Farr. They were allowed to take their guns with them? 

Col. LancHorne. They were shipped right across; I suppose in 
bond. My guard immediately turned them over to the Mexican 
authorities on the other side, everything they had, which was not 
very much. The Villistas, as I said, remained there under the com- 
mand of a man named Sanchez, for quite a while. The United States 
would not recognize an open port there with the Villistas there. 
Villa gave us no opportunity to get him at that time and they com- 
ee no depredations as long as they were there. 
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Senator Far. Villa committed no depredations as long as he or 
his garrison was there? 

Col. Lanauorne. No. We could not work with them because they 
were not de facto Government troops. 

Senator Far. But you had no reason to work against them ! 

Col. LancHuorne. No; we did not have any excuse. Now, the next 
of importance was on November 30, 1917. Mr. Tigner had a ranch 
near the river; it was reported to me by telephone that some of his 
cattle had been stolen by some Mexicans—Mexican raiders. I or- 
dered Lieut. Matlack, who was at Indio, to follow this trail, and in 
the meantime sent some troops to reinforce that sector. He reported 
that the trail led across the river and went into Mexico, and the next 
day I had him follow the trail, which he did, with 20 men—?21 men. 

Senator Fann. Into Mexico? 

Col. Lancuorne. Into Mexico, he followed them down below the 
place we call Indio and ran into about 250 of them and they had 
arranged an ambush to capture him and his men, but he ran around 
the ambush and charged in the midst of them and had a fight in 
which he killed a number and lost one man and five of his horses. 
He returned to this side and reported to me with this man’s body, 
and Mr. Tigner did not get back. I directed troops to cross and get 
the body—get Mr. Tigner—which they did. They got Mr. Tigner the 
next day by Capt. Matlack going back after him. A large number 
of bandits were killed by Capt. Matlack’s party, and the guide with 
Lieut. Matlack at that time was also killed by these Mexicans and the 
next day these Mexicans fired on one of our patrols and wounded 
one of these men named Pvt. Kleist of Troop I, Eighth Cavalry. I 
ordered the troops to cross, which they did and drove off these 
Mexicans, killing about 12 of them. That was just a few miles 
below the other place. The first locality was Buena Vista and the 
second one, was called Mimbres. And the next instance of impor- 
-tance I have here was on Christmas day, 1917. It was reported to 
me at Marfa by Mr. Brite about 11 a. m. that his ranch was being 
raided. Mr. Brite has a wonderful ranch and extremely fine cattle, 
as all you gentlemen know. 

Senator SmMitH. How far from the river? 

Col. Lancuorne. As the crow flies about 16 miles; it is on the top 
of this rim rock that I have described to you. It is very difficult 
country below the rim rock. You have heard a description of the 
fight there. Let’s go back a little. On my first arrival in Marfa I 
tried to organize all of the people so they would assist the troops 
and give us information, and they were organized. They responded 
very well and we organized automobile services, you might call 
them: that is, almost every ranchman offered his automobile and gave 
himself as a driver at $1 per trip on expeditions, and we called upon 
them whenever we needed them. On this occasion we called on the 
automobiles, and in 18 minutes after Mr. Brite reported to me the 
soldiers were going out by automobile to his ranch. Some men, 
civilians, had gone on ahead of them, and their dust warned the 
bandits, and the bandits made for the rim rock; the soldiers got 
there in time to follow them to the rim rock and have some shots 
at them. Those soldiers took along their saddles, but the bandits 
had taken off about 25 of Mr. Brite’s horses and there were no horses 
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t« put the saddles on. At the same time I ordered troops from 
KRuidosa and Indio to march up the river and try to cut off these . 
bandits who were making for the river; of course they left their 
Christmas dinner; it was just before dinner-time. They started up; 
they had to make a march, some of them 50 miles and some of them 
60 miles—Capt. Fiske and Capt. Anderson making 50 miles and . 
Lieut. Matlack about 60. It was a very cold, hard march that 
night over this very rough country. The bandits themselves got 
lost, as we found later by their tracks, and they attempted to cross 
the river at one or two places, where they lost a lot of horses in 
the quicksand, and finally they crossed at a place called Los Fresnos. 
The troops picked up the trail about a day late and followed them 
in, striking them about 5 miles inside, and then followed them until 
there were no more bandits to follow—up toward the canyon or 
spring called Siete Alamos. | 

Senator Fatt. Why were there no more bandits to follow, Colonel ¢ 

Col. Lancuorne. The troops thought they had killed them all, 
or they had gotten away; they began to fall out. There were 29 
bandits who took part in this; one was killed at the house, prob- 
ably by the Neills; they dug his body up, which was in Carranza 
uniform, which we had photographed, but nobody would recognize 
him as a Carrancista. Then in this time a number of them prob- 
ably fell out, and there were a number that were killed on the other 
side. Showing the difficulty that young officers have to contend 
against: There was a Mexican packer with this outfit; of course the 
pack trains had to go along with these troops and take supplies, 
and as he knew that country, he was asked where there was water, 
and he replied, there was no water nearer than the river, which 
compelled this outfit to turn back; but if they had gone on 600 
yards they would have come to this spring and found water—this 
was afterward verified by another patrol, who operated in that 
expedition and recognized the place where the soldiers, where they 
came, it was within 600 yards of this water hole. Mr. Brite lost 

robably four to seven thousand dollars’ worth of property there. 
ile the troops picked up a large number of these horses, they 
were run down, they were in the quicksand and found by the troops 
in Mexico, some of them shot by the troops, so he got back only 
two or three of these horses, and he eot back practically none of 
the property taken from his store. This was the instance where 
the mail driver, Mickey Welsh, was killed, and two Mexican pas- 
sengers were in his mail coach, and where a very gallant fight was 
put up by the two Neills. I take it you merely want me to check 
up on these various occurrences? 

Senator Faru Yes, sir. 

Col. Lancuorne. There were a great many instances during this 
time when Mexicans came across and stole property, and by that time 
the Carrancista forces had gone back to Ojinaga and were in control 
on the other side, and just to give you an example of how they handle 
things: It was reported that near San Jose some Mexicans had come 
across and taken three animals belonging to an old Mexican living 
on this side by the name of Francisco Estricero. ‘The Mexican au- 
thorities promised to return these animals, or have them returned, 
by 12 o’clock the next day. Twelve o’clock the next day came but 
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the animals were not returned. These Carrancista troops were try- 
ing to get food from this side, Presidio, and other places there, and 
sent a great many wagons on this side of the river, and while I could 
not close the port, I ordered nobody would be allowed to cross the 
river until these animals were returned. At 4 o’clock the report came 
that they had found out the cost of the animals and had given a 
check dated six days ahead, made out in favor of the Mexican who 
owned the animals, for the amount he said they were worth. Then 
we a eee crossing of the river to continue and we cashed the 
check after six days. 

Senator Farr. You could not close the port, but you could prevent 

stuff going out of the port across the border. 
‘ Col. Lanauorne. We had to regulate traffic. 

Senator Farr. In that way you forced payment for the animals? 

Col. Lanauorne. Forced payment for the animals. Same kinds 
of things happened at various times. Another time was during the 
food control. The Carrancistas wanted a lot of corn, about 600,000 
pounds of corn, I forget exactly. and a party of them had stolen 10 
head of cattle and horses from a man named Davis on this side, and 
through the collector of customs here, he had to give the order for 
the passing of this corn, I arranged that it should not be passed until 
he satisfied the conditions we imposed about these stolen animals. 
and that was, they were to pay $50 a piece for these stolen animals, 
and if they returned the animals they got back the $50 and the man 
was to get the money for the others; well, that cooperation worked 
very well. When they put up the money the corn was allowed to pass. 

Senator Smiru. About the only cooperation you got, wasn’t it? 

Col. LANGHORNE. We got pretty fair cooperation from the officials 
on this side. The next one I have here was a raid on the Nevill ranch 
on March 26. We had word of this raid before it occurred from 
Lieut. or Capt. Matlock, who was then at Candelaria. Just to ex- 
plain why forces and troops were stationed at different places: You 
know this was the time of war and we wanted to go to France and 
we wanted to train the troops; having them scattered out in small 
detachments the training could not go on very well, so the smallest 
detachment we wanted to make at any time was a troop, like an or- 
ganization of a company, or battery, for that reason at Candelaria 
there was a troop. At what we call Evett’s ranch, about 34 miles 
above Candelaria, was another troop, Capt. Anderson, that was so 
difficult a place we could not supply it by wagons and we had to sup- 
plv it by pack trains, which was quite 12 miles from the railroad 
south of Valentine, and a place called Holland’s ranch, we supplied 
it with pack trains that had to go over the rim rock with supplies. 
The report we had about these Mexicans was that they were going 
to Bosque Bonito, which is about 30 miles above Nevill’s—no, more 
than that, about 40 miles above Evett’s ranch, we will say; Evett’s 
ranch is near Pilares, so there was a Lieut. Gaines sent out from 
Evett’s ranch; he patrolled up a piece as far as Bosque Bonito and 
warned the people at the Nevill ranch about this intended raid; Mr. 
Nevill was not there at the time; then he came on back to Bosque 
Bonito, and came on hack to Nevill’s upper ranch, because there is a 
telephone there. 

About half past 12 at night I got word by telephone that Nevill’s 
lower ranch had been raided. This lieutenant had gotten this word :. 
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he went there at once and found that Nevill’s boy had been killed 
and a woman living there had been killed, and they found—Neville 
came in himself later and the husband of this woman had escaped 
and got a pony and gone up to Lieut. Gaines. who was only 6 miles 
away, and gave him this message. Then I sent Capt. Anderson with 
his troop from Evetts, directed him to go up there and then sent the 
pack train down. Sent Capt. Anderson with another troop to him 
on a freight train that night and had him go 100 miles or 115 miles 
by rail to march over the mountain so he could get the Nevill’s ranch 
that night. Lieut. Patterson from Hester’s ranch marched 25 miles 
bet ween half past 12 at night and 4 o’clock in the afternoon and also 
arrived at Nevill’s ranch with his troops. I sent a force then cor- 
sisting of Capt. Anderson and his Troop G, Capt. Tate and his 
Troop A, which had come from Marfa, and a pack train on the trail 
of these bandits. The bandits split several times, but they kept. 
on and thev followed them over these mountains which were ex- 
tremely difficult for about 70 miles: the Mexicans doubled back and 
came in near the river near Pilares. There they laid in ambush for 
the troops, but the troops went on and fought them for about 11 
miles. 

“These bandits were reinforced by the people by the outlaw place, 
Pilares, Mexico, and also probably by some Carrancista soldiers, under 
Lieut. Enrique Montovs. who was professing to aid us, but came up 
from across Candelaria and boasted he had fought against us and 
drove us out. Our soldiers found about 10 dead and found the 
horses of Nevill and equipment belonging to Nevill’s ranch and the 
boy that had been killed, and probably they killed a great manv 
more than that. There were 29 in the raid, and the report as we 
checked it up showed there were about 33 killed. We lost Private 
Albert of A Troop in that fight. During April it was reported 
continually from here through the intelligence corps and from San 
Antonio that large numbers of Mexican troops were coming north 
to the border, when they got down to us it was that they were going 
to raid along the border. On April 23, about that time, they ar- 
rived opposite Fort Hancock, which was then in the Big Bend 
district. Some of them crossed the river and stole some things on 
this side; then they proceeded that night to shoot up one of our 
patrols and the patrol was reinforced and the next morning the 
officer reported that they were fired at again and they fired back 
and killed quite a number of Mexicans, but I had sent some troops 
down from Marfa and went down myself by automobile and there 
was a mine run by some Americans just opposite this place which 
is called San Juan. 

Senator Farr. That is in Mexico? i 4 

Col. Lananorne. In Mexico, in San Juan. the Carrancistas 
crossed this port about six miles from Fort Hancock, and after 
crossing they seized three Americans working at the mines. I tele- 
phoned to Andres Garcia, the inspector general, the Mexican con- 
sul. I asked him to come right out there, which he did by auto- 
mobile, and arrange for the release of these three Americans. I 
had the Mexican officers. all of them, come over and see us, and we 
had some verv nice troops. Thev did not show their troops verv 
much. Then this colonel, Col. E. Martinez Ruiz, said his orders 
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were to march this force down on the Mexican side to Ojinaga. | 
pointed out to him and to that Mexican consul to do that certainly 
involved difficulties: they had nothing to eat, and there were about 
2.000 of them. It was at the time of the food control. and I tried 
to yet them some food or arrange for some food to be passed to 
them at Fort Hancock, but they bought only a very small amount. 
They started down the river, and our troops marched with them on 
this side, but a part of our troops, the first part of our troops. would 
pass and then the next would come along and find where the Mex- 
icans came over and raided, killed cattle, or robbed houses, and that 
kept up all the way down to Candelaria, and only in one case were 
our troops able to catch one of these parties, which was near Evett 
ranch, and Corpl. Kline of B troop, he had about four or five men. 
he ran into a bunch of them just at nightfall, and Corpl. Kline's 
party was fired on; he returned this fire, and the next morning they 
went down there and found three dead horses and three wounded 
horses, and these wounded horses had swords on them, which showed 
they were officers’ horses of these Carrancista officers, That force drove 
* off about 11 head of cattle. So we demanded of Mr. E. Martinez Ruiza 
receipt for all of these things that had been stolen, amounting to sev- 
eral thousand dollars, and had Garcia down here; the Mexican con- 
sul general paid this money to me, which I then distributed to these 
various ranchers; because these were Carrancista troops. This par- 
ticular measure was taken instead of other means of handling it. I 
had my troops assembled at various points along the river. We 
would see the officers; Col, Ruiz, he sent me several very funny let- 
ters; one was, “ Please tell my soldiers not to be upset if they heard 
any firing on the other side,” because it was only his soldiers who 
were firing at rabbits and hares, not at us, as they had nothing to 
eat. And then I had to—at Candelaria—to go over and return the 
visit of Col. Ruiz and his officers, and a very pathetic thing hap- 
pened; he sent over to see if he could not borrow some sugar and 
coffee in order to extend hospitality to our officers, who were visit- 
ing him. They were actually down; they ate their burros; they had 
nothing to eat at all, and it was disgraceful to march the forces, and 
could only result in complications; it was only on account of the 
fact our troops were very well disciplined and the people were very 
well disciplined, or there would have been other untoward results 
of such a move as that. Due to some change in orders, for a time 
there were a number of robbers that would come over and get things 
on this side and we could not follow them. 

Senator Farı. There had been a change of orders? 

Col. LANGHORNE. And there had been a change of orders and they 
soon found out, and they would send over and steal, then they would 
be insulting to our officers, sending them all sorts of messages. How- 
ever, that was again changed, but it was during that period an 
instance took place of making them pay for some horses and cattle 
through the cooperation of our collector of customs here. The de- 
partment commanders were changed, then, right after that incident of 
the Mexican troops marching down, and Maj. Gen. Holbrook, who 
is now the department commander, came to Marfa and was stay- 
ing with me at my house, and at 4 o’clock in the morning came 3 
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the Mexicans had crossed to this side and stolen a lot of cattle. I 
sent troops from Glenn Springs, which had to make a tremendously 
long and difficult march in that locality and I reported the matter to 
Gen. Holbrook, and he sent a telegram to Washington and obtained 
authority to follow these Mexicans. The country there is very 
difficult, the trai] runs along the river and across the river. 

Now, they could not follow that trail; the troops would get 5 miles 
down the river and have to come back 15 miles to come up another - 
canyon, so the troops, to keep up with this cattle, they would lose 
something like two or three days; then they took the trail and fol- 
lowed it, and a terrible rain storm and hail storm came up and 
obliterated everything in the way of a trail. That was the only 
failure we ever had in sending troops across. Those cattle were 
taken off a man who had a reputation as a bandit, but he was also 
supposed to be an officer of the Carrancista Government, and it was 
in Coahuila. Coahuila had given us very little trouble; that was the 
only case of trouble during my stay in the Big Bend. We never got 
those cattle back, unless they got them back through Del Rio, and 
we tried to have it done there by amicable arrangements. To show 
you another instance, about the early part of March, 1919, the com- 
manding officer at Indio reported that five head’ of Mr. Tigner’s 
cattle had been stolen, that was in the afternoon, so I told him to 
follow the trail and to get ready to follow these cattle the next 
morning at daylight and go to the place of crossing, and also notified 
the Mexican consul, and I demanded payment for these cattle 
- because we thought they had been taken by Carrancista soldiers or 
for them. 

So the next morning he was at this place of crossing, and there 
were some Mexican officers, one was a major and had a telephone 
put in, and necessitated, if we had crossed it would have been going 
right after the Mexican troops, de facto Government troops, because 
they had taken the cattle, so I permitted this officer, who was Capt. 
Minard, to accept a receipt for these cattle at $60 a head, which was 
the price Mr. Tigner put on them. It took me about six months to 
pet that money back from Consul General Garcia here, which I 

nally gave to Mr. Tigner on March 22, and in the afternoon Capt. 
Klepfer, who was at Ruidosa, reported that a number of cattle had 
been taken off belonging to a Mexican named Nunez. who had a ranch 
ìn the Ruidosa Mountains, so I directed him to have his troop ready 
and follow them down to the place of crossing and for him to in- 
vestigate and have his pack train and all. And he reported about 
4 o'clock in the afternoon that the trail was perfectly plain, and I 
directed him to follow across and get them back. He followed them 
and he struck the bandits and the cattle about nightfall and had a 
little skirmish, and he got back 24 of the 25 cattle; one of these had 
been butchered and ‘was on the fire, so he brought back the meat, 
accounting for all of the cattle. 

Then he started back that night with the cattle and with the pack 
mules, and a terrible storm came up, rain and hail, lasting about two 
hours; but he held all of the bunch of cattle and got back across 
the river about 1.15 the next morning, after having covered about 
50 miles. The next was about April 1. A party of Mexicans came 
across the river between Ruidosa and Candelaria and stole some 
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more cattle and horses. Capt. Matlack reported it to me, I think, 
about 11 or half past 11 at night, and I directed him to follow them. 
In all of these movements, you can understand, it was necessary to 
move the troops around. if you are going to release a troop at one 
place, you have got to get other troops to take their place to properly 
patrol the river, to make the necessary protection. Capt. Matlack 
followed these cattle before daybreak and ran into the dits and 
cattle on this side, coming up with them, and he followed the trail 
of the bandits down to the river and saw where they had crossed 
with their horses, and I directed him to follow. In the meantime I 
had ordered another troop up to this place of crossing, so we would 
have two. I also called on the Mexican consul in every case. We 
always reported to the military Mexican commander to get coopera- 
tion of the Mexican troops. They always protested against our cros- 
ing, begging us not to cross; they would handle the matter. Of 
course they could not be believed. In this case he stated there was 
no necessity of our crossing, because he said Capt. Chico Cano would 
give us every assistance to capture the bandits. Capt. Matlack. with 
two troops, he followed them. He divided. He sent one troop up 
the river and followed them toward the mountains and came across 
them about 1.30 that afternoon; and all of the bandits were killed, 
except Chico Cano, who got away with two holes through him: also 
recovered the horses that had been stolen. 

Senator Fart. Capt. Chico Cano was helping you? 

Col. LancHorne. Helping us. In this report I have it a little 
different. Capt. Matlack reported Capt. Chico Cano was in charge 
of a raiding party and received two wounds in the fighting. and the 
stolen stock was recovered. I have only recited a few of these 
instances. In many cases reports would come in, and we would 
investigate and find they did not justify our crossing, and we did 
not. cross the river, and it would probably be handled some other 
way. To show you the alertness of the troops, I received from the 
commanding officer at Candelaria the following telegram: ~ Big 
Bend District, Marfa, Tex., January 22. Luis Munoz entered the 
United States two miles and a half south of Candelaria; stole two 

igs.” “February 10, Luis Munoz was hung by Romero Madrid.” 
Sed “ Matlack.” There were a large number of instances I 
sent. a band to these troops to Candelaria that were so isolated; the 
band stopped at different places down the river and the troops weuld 
gather at these little places. They got to Indio and were having a 
concert, and all of the troops had come up from the various places 
mentioned. and some one came up and reported that six horses had 
been carried away. The troops went out and followed the trail. 
only to find it was three Americans prospecting and had not given 
word they were passing through. 

Now, the next instance of any importance was the seizure of those 
two aviators. They went down in Mexico and thought they were 
in the United States, and:thev were seized by some Mexicans and 
held for ransom. We were continually looking for those aviators by 
planes and the Mexicans were oe to look for them. On 
Sunday, which was a week after they had been lost—no, I think it 
was Saturday, Capt. Matlack telephoned up that he had intercepted 
a letter, which was from this Mexican bandit, saying he had these 
aviators and demanded $15,000 for them. I reported this matter, and 
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my recommendation was to the department commander that we get 
the aviators alive, if we could, but did not want to risk their bein 
killed; that we would make the best arrangement that we could 
and would I be authorized to pay this money, and then immediately 
to follow the men that were holding these men for ransom, these 
aviators for ransom. That was approved. 

Senator Farr. You would pay the entire $15,000, if necessary ? 

Col. Lancuorne. We were authorized to pay up to that. We did 
not hear from it, they had to go to Washington, but that night I 
Sent out, rather they were holding an important camp meeting, an 
annual camp meeting up near Marfa, quite an event in the Big Bend 
country, and the word got to them that these aviators were being held 
for $15.000; in five minutes ranchers had instructed the bank there 
to pay over to me the money—$15,000—and they would take chances 
og getting it back from the Government, so the next morning I sent 
this money by the banker, Mr. Fennel, down to Candelaria where 
Capt. Matlack was handling the situation. He that -night, after 
working on plans for 24 hours, 36 hours, at his personal risk got 
back the aviators and there was no opportunity for us to seize them 
before that and I directed that the troops follow, and had ar- 
ranged—made all arrangements—sent a troop from Marfa and 
placed them along the river and thev went in after these men. Of 
course you gentlemen realize that country is extremely difficult and 
the troops did some remarkable marching, had to go over several 
ranges of mountains, had to find water, the trail could easily be 
lost of a single man on those rocks. The aviators cooperated and 
shot down the horse of the principal Mexican, he then escaped over 
the rocks, leaving no trail. That was—— 

Senator Farr. Ruiz Renteria? 

Col. LancHorne. Ruiz Renteria. However, the troops got some 
others—got four of them—of that same band and killed them, and 
they made a very credible performance, and were brought out so as 
to avoid any complication with Carranza troops, because as these 
Mexicans had gone behind the Carranza lines, then you have, as 
you can readily see the risk of a clash with the de facto government 
troops, if you go through after them. But to show you coopera- 
tion: The Mexican general objected to our going in because they 
said they were going to look for those aviators, and I said you are 
seven days late in starting, eight days late, and the aviators had been 
picked up by some Mexican and being held for ransom; that we 
had paid what we had to and obtained back the aviators, and now 
that we were chasing the men that picked them up. They said they 
were going to start immediately; the next was, they objected to our 
crossing. I said we had a right to cross, had to cross; their troops 
tried to stop ours, but we had the most troops and in better position 
and they did not stop us. They fired, we found afterwards, at the 
aeroplanes, but on the second day a telegram came from Gen. Dieguez 
which Mexican Consul General Garcia here sent to me, and asked 
me to forward to Gen. Pineda, it was directing him not to interfere 
with our troops at all and let us pass. I sent the telegram by aero- 
plane to Gen. Pineda, and also to our troops. 

Senator Farr. This was after you had met them, however, and 
they did not interfere with you when you had more troops than 
they had? 
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Col. LancHorne. When we had more troops than they did, and it 
is not very wise to have fewer troops. Those, I think, cover the 
instances you gentlemen want brought out. I would like to bring 
out one thing to show cooperation of the citizens of the Big Bend 
district with the troops. This occurred at the time Villa made his 
raid, and it was necessary for us, from a military standpoint, to 
have absolute control, which we did, especially the lines of commu- 
nication there, you know—75 to 100 miles. And this necessitated 
some new soldiers stopping ranchmen, but they never objected at all 
at any mistake the soldiers made, and it was very surprising, because 
some recruits, armed with six-shooters, seemed to me a remarkable 
thing that Texans submit to it and not. have any difficulty, but rec- 
ognized, however, that the recruit may have been over zealous; but 
the citizens sent me a paper—several papers, signed by various per- 
sons, practically all of the citizens of that county, and evidently they 
had started out with some paper and changed it; but one got to me 
in its original form, which was something like this: “ We want to 
show you we thoroughly approve of all measures you have taken at 
this time and especially in practically declaring martial law in cer- 
tain portions of this county, and if you wish to extend that to any 
portion of the county we are with you and assure you it is all right 
to do so.” With the cooperation of those automobiles, a man that 
might at any moment furnish his automobile for three or four days, 
and they did it within 5 or 10 minutes—— 

Senator Farr. Of course, you appreciated it not only showed 
their loyalty but also the fact they had confidence in you! 

Col. Languorne. Oh, yes. At one time I told them we wanted to 
take troops to the river, a hundred and ten men, and we wanted to 
start in three-quarters of an hour. In three-quarters of an hour the 


troops began to go to the river, and were down there in four hours’ 


without an accident, something we could not have done with our lim- 
ited transportation facilities at that time. 

Senator Far. What was the morale of the Mexican troops on the 
other side, just generally speaking? 

Col. LancHorNE. They havent any. 

Senator Farr. What was the morale of the American troops under 
your command? You say that you kept them in troop formation, 
as I understand, pre a to and hoping to.go to France? ~ 

Col. Lanciuorne. Well, due to this hard work, tremendously hard 
work, and the fact that every man and horse out there had to be kept 
in careful condition to do 50 miles a day for four days—that was the 
standard—and the fact they never knew what moment they were 
going to be called on to run a risk, and on account of various inspec- 
tions and drills and competitive competitions, the troops kept in a 
very high state of morale and also fitness) We made—the troops 
mace ane that were extraordinary without any loss of man or 
animal. 

Senator FALL. I suppose your regiment, of course, had been in- 
spected by regular inspectors? 

Col. Lancuorne. By regular inspectors and by department com- 
manders and special inspectors, and they have all been very com- 
plimentary. 

Senator Fair. Colonel, is that a report of an inspection of your 
command ? 
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Col. Lancuorne. Yes, sir; this is a summary sent out by the War 
Department by order of the Secretary of War, in which is contained, 
1t states, a report made to the War Dapartinent by Col. Roberts, of 
the Cavalry, who made a special report on the regiment. He was an 
inspector in France and inspector of all this country. 

enator Farr. The date of this is July 9, you have no objections 
to that being made a part of the record? 

Col. Lancuorne. None whatever. 

(Said circular is as follows:) i 


WAR DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADIUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 


July 9, 1919. 
From: The Adjutant General of the Army. 
To: The Commanding General Southern Department, Fort Sam Houston, Tex. 
Subject: Special report on Eighth Cavalry. 


Under date of June 24, 1919, the following special report oñ the Eighth Cav- 
alry was made by Col. T. A. Roberts, Cavalry, to the chief of the morale branch, 
General Staff: 

1. The uppearance and general morale of the Eighth Cavalry in this, the 
largest and most isolated of all border districts, is so remarkably good that 
special report thereon is made. 

2. I have seen considerably more than half of the regiment. On the 21st 
inst. I saw the entire garrison at Marfa on review—a weekly occurrence and 
nothing special on this occasion. I have never seen such a perfectly appointed 
command before in my service, the condition and appearance of horses, equip- 
ment, and men of the Cavalry, of mules, harness, wagons, and carts of the 
trains and of the pack train was such as to muke a profound impression. Every 
buckle and strap was cleaned and oiled and in place. The gaiting of the horses, 
was remarkable. The entire command, with the exception of rolling kitchens, 
passed in review ut a walk, trot, gallop, and extended gallop in nearly perfect 
formation—it was so nearly perfect that when one mule of the pack train, 
who happened to be a very fast trotter, passed at a trot while the command 
was at the extended gallop, it was easily noticed. 

3. The spirit of the officers and men is splendid, as would be expected from 
a command in which so much attention is given to detail. 

4. Not only was the command at Marfa in an exceedingly high state of efti- 
ciency, but the appearance of the troops at the outlaying stations showed that 
this condition is general throughout the regiment. I saw a troop at Ruidosa 
charge down a hill with a slope of at least 60 degrees. The sume troop, without 
any prior preparation, put over an exceedingly interesting fancy drill. Horses 
and mules at the outposts are as well cared for as those at headquarters. 

5. In conversation with the commanding officer, Col. George T. Langhorne, 
concerning morale matters and methods, it was found that during the whole 
time he has been in command methods along the lines recommended by the 
morale branch have been in vogue, with most gratifying results. Needless to 
say, the ideaus brought by me met with a cordial reception, and it can be confi- 
dently expected that anything new that might have been suggested will receive 
n thorough tryout. 

6. Conditions at some of the outlying stations are exceedingly trying. The 
heat is great, but a few conveniences are available, but the spirit of the men is 
exceedingly good, and that of the officers generally is also very good, although 
one or two cases have been observed in which it is believed that officers have 
been too long alone. These cases are receiving the careful attention of the 
commanding officer. . 

The War Department considers this an excellent example of what can be 
accomplished by troops under trying conditions in maintaining a high state of 
training and discipline. 

By order of the Secretary of War. ALBERT GITLMOR, 

Adjutant General. 


Senator Far. Speaking of the morale of the Mexican troops 
over on the other side, did any of them ever come over on this side? 
Col. Lanauorne. They were always doing that, Mr. Senator, 
they would come across at all sorts of times and we would generally 
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gather them in and turn them back. We kept them from getting 
bad health by letting them work on adobe piles, making brick, and 
one time practically the whole garrison of Presidio deserted, rather 
Ojinaga deserted and came across the river at Presidio, we kept 
them there and had to take them prisoners, and kept them there for 
several days and they did not want to go back. 

Senator Farr. What were they doing? , 

Col. LANcHorNnE. They were making adobes for us and of course 
we had to feed them, but did not pay them, but one of their officers 
who paid his head tax to get over we paid him as overseer of these 
prisoners. They would not go back until one of our officers. Capt. 
Ochs, in whom thev had a great deal of trust and confidence. he 
pania them to go back to the other side at the reque=t of the 

exican military authorities, who could not pursuade them himself 
to go back; and these Carrancistas would constantly run over to 
a aa to escape the Villistas and then we would have to take care 
= OF them. 

We always took care of those men. There were four or five of 
my men down at a little place called Polvo. They, one night, went 
off on a spree and went across into Mexico, went into town and went 
into a pool hall and played pool, in coming back they were set upon 
by some Mexican troops and one of them was killed and the others 
got away. They did not have their rifles. We punished the men 
that were not killed for violating our orders in crossing into Mexico 
and they were sent to the penitentiary, I think, by the court, which 
seemed a little hard that our soldiers should be punished so severely, 
the others, of course, are never punished. 

Senator Farr. But taken care of? 

Col. LANGHORNE. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And fattened up? 

Col. LANGHORNE. Yes, sir; quite a contrast. 

Senator Farı. You have spoken, of course, in referring to these 
different instances of lack of cooperation or assistance, did you ever 
peta any assistance from the Mexican authorities on the other 
side? 

Col. Lancuorne. I can not recollect any. We received many 
promises, which were never kept. That little Martinez Ruiz, he 
could not handle his troops; they did not do anything especially 
against us, the most friendly relations generally existed, but bevond 
pleasant words nothing was done. 

Senator Farr. During the month or more that Villa occupied 
Ojinaga through the command of Sanchez you had no reason to 
cross the river? 

Col. Lanatrorneé. We crossed at the Mimbres, but that was away 
from them: at Mimbres and Buena Vista. 

Senator Far. Not in the territory over which he had control? 

Col. Laxauornr. Ile was supposed to have control, but he was 
down at Ojinaga, and this was a great many miles away. He had 
given up control because when the Carrancista troops returned, these 
Villistas immediately marched out and did not put up any resist- 
ance. There was not force enough left for that. 

? v Far. And you asked, of course, no cooperation from 
illa? 
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Co]. LANGHORNE. No, sir; we merely prevented them from having 
communication with this side. 

Senator FALL. I think that is all, unless you care to make a fur- 
ther statement; it is possible we may want to ask you some few ques- 
tions in executive session later. 

(Then at 12.05 p. m. the committee recessed until 2.30 o’clock 
p. m., February 9, 1920.) | 


AFTER RECESS, 
TESTIMONY OF CAPT. WILLIAM V. OCHS. 


- Senator Fart. How long have you been in the military service, 
Capt. Ochs! 

Capt. Ocus. Since 1916. 

Senator Farr. Had you entered the military service as a captain? 

Capt. Ocus. Why, I enlisted, sir, as a private. 

Senator Farr. In the Eighth Cavalry? 

Capt. Ocus. In the National Guard of Tennessee, sir. 

Senator Farr. When did you enter the regular service? 

Capt. Ocus. I entered the regular service October 7 , 1917. 

Senator Faun. In what capacity ? 

Capt. Ocus. As a second heutenant of Cavalry. 

Senator Farr. And you are now a captain? 

Capt. Ocus. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Farr. Were you in the Eighth Cavalry during the time 
the Eighth Cavalry was stationed in the Big Bend district? 

Capt. Ocns. Yes, sir; I joined the Eighth Cavalry approximately 
a week after they arrived and eniad with them until they left, 
with them two vears there. 

Senator Fant. What troop were you in command of? 

Capt. Ocus. In command temporarily of L troop, afterwards I 
troop. Eighth Cavalry. 

Senator Fatt. Where were vou stationed ? 

Capt. Ocus. Stationed at Ruidosa first. Indio and Presidio, most 
of the time being spent at Presidio, Tex. 

Senator Fart. What was your experience along the border in per- 
formance of vour duties in the Big Bend district? Just go ahead, 
Captain, and tell shortly and distinctly what occurred there. 

Capt. Ocus. My duties were to maintain, in my particular sector, 
law and order. 
© Senator Farr. In the performance of vour duties did you receive 
assistance from the Carrancista authorities, either the civil or mili- 
tarv. on the Mexican side of the line? 

Capt. Ocus. Absolutely none from the military authorities and 
very little from the civil authorities. I was stationed at Presidio. 
while the Mexican consul was stationed there and had occasion to be 
in close touch with him, and I received very little cooperation from 
hin. 

Senator Farr. Do you know anything about any raids, thefts, or 
robberies, or acts of violence on the American side committed by 
Mexicans from the other side of the river? 

Capt. Ocus. They were too numerous to enumerate, Senator. 
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Senator Farı. What were the soldiers and officers of the Eighth 
Cavalry accustomed to do when a raid occurred from the other side 
of the river? What action, if any, did you take? 

Capt. Ocus. If I could catch them on this side of the river, I used 
my own judgment; if it involved crossing the river. I wanted orders 
from higher authorities. 

Senator Fart. Col. Langhorne, generally ? 

Capt. Ocns. Yes; generally. 

Senator Fart. Do you know of any of the raids which took place 
during the time you were there? 

Capt. Ocus. I do, sir. 

ee Fatt. Do you know anything about the Glenn Springs 
rai 

Capt. Ocus. I was not present at that time. 

Senator Farı. What raids do you personally know of? 

Capt. Ocns. I know of the raid on Mr. Tigner’s ranch, in which 
Capt. Matlack was in command of the troops. I took part in pur- 
suit. I know of many other raids, similar raids that did not in- 
volve the crossing of the river at Presidio, due to the fact that 
strong Carranza forces were stationed at Ojinaga, which was di- 
rectly opposite that sector, and crossing of American troops in 
that section would undoubtedly have meant conflict with the Car- 
ranza troops. 

Senator Farı. Do you know of any of the Mexicans who were 
killed on this side of the river during any of these raids? 

Capt. Ocus. Yes, sir; I know of some. 

Senator Fart. Have you any record of any kind? 

Capt. Ocus. I have a record of several soldiers being killed and 
presumably an officer by the name of Ricardo Flores: I will give 
vou the date, for stealing corn and resisting arrest. 

Senator Farr. That was on this side of the river? 

Capt. Ocus. Yes, sir; in the vicinity of Haciendita, Tex., on Tues- 
day, December 17, 1918. 

Senator Fart. Was he identified as a Carranza soldier? 

` Capt. Ocus. By some officers of the Carranza garrison and the 
consul. 

Senator Farı. Both the consul and the—— 

Capt. Ocns. As a soldier, but not as an officer; this was dented. 

Pats Fart. What raised the presumption that he might be an 
officer : | 

Capt. Ocus. That was the consensus of opinion among the Mexi- 
cans on this side of the river that he was a Carranza officer, and 
oe what our scout could find out led me to believe he was an 
officer. 

Senator Far. Do you know about the identification of any other 
dend on this side of the river, from official record or otherwise? 

Capt. Ocus. I do from record, sir; not from personal observation. 

Senator Farr. Do you know of the discipline maintained by the 
Carranza military on the other side of the line? 

Capt. Ocus. Why, I visited the Carranza garrison January 18. 
maintained by the Carranza officers, and from my observation there 
was absolutely no discipline. On several occasions while at Presidio 
petty thefts took place. smuggling of sotol and little crimes that did 
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mot involve the necessity of going over; and then I talked to the 
consul relative to this business, and he said he was not able to cope 
with the conditions over there due to the fact that he was not in 
sympathy with that particular military administration in Ojinaga. 

Senator Fatt. This was the Carranza consul, was it? 

Capt. Ocus. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. And the military contingent there were under Car- 
ranza officers? 

Capt. Ocus. Yes, sir; Col. Cevallos was commanding officer prac- 
tically all the time, and I believe he is now under indictment for 
embezzlement. 

Senator Farr. The Mexican consul, upon your report of thefts, 
etc., could not help you out because, he said, he was not in sympath 
with the military contingent over there ? : 

Capt. Ocus. That he was unable to do anything with them. 

Senator Fart. Do you know anything about the desertions from 
the military ranks? 

Capt. Ocns. Yes, sir; there were 57 desertions in March that came 
over at Presidio, Tex. We held them there as prisoners. 

Seat as Farı. Did they come over in a body, or how did they 
come 

Capt. Ocus. Came over in one body; all deserted in one day. 
They came over with their families, and I investigated their cause of 
desertion, and also questioned them in reference to conditions over 
there, and practically everyone that was investigated stated that 
they could not and would not under any circumstances remain as 
soldiers under the Carrancista régime in Ojinaga. They were ill 
fed and poorly clothed, the morale was low, had no sympathy with 
their officers, and were very adverse to being sent back. 

Senator FALL. When did you first come in contact with them; 
when they came over here did they report to you, or how did you 
we e to meet them? 

apt. Ocns. Why, our patrols cooperated with the customs author- 
ities and immigration authorities were picking them up all the time. 
and bringing them in. 

Senator Farr. Did you put them under arrest ? 

Capt. Ocus. I held them in the guardhouse. 

Senator Fart. Did you turn them out of the guardhouse? 

Capt. Ocrts. Yes, sir; to deport them. 

Senator Fart. What were they doing while vou were in charge 
of them? . 

Capt. Ocus. Well, for exercise, we worked them on adobe brick. 
They could not remain in the guardhouse without some sort of 
exercise. : 

Senator Fart. Were they satisfied making brick? 

Capt. Ocus. They seemed perfectly delighted and wanted to re- 
main on the job without pay. 

Senator Farr. Do you know of any attempt by the Carranza offi- 
cers to get thein to return to the other side? 

Capt. Ocns. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did you have any communication with the Car- 
ranza officers with reference to this subject? 

Capt. Ocus. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Far. What was the effect of it, purport? 

Capt. Ocus. Col. Cevallos, the commanding officer at that time. 
came over and made a speech, begging them to go back, saying that 
he would waive the law relative to desertion in the Mexican Army 
if they would return; they would, of course, have to be punished. 
but the punishment would really be nominal and they would get 
good treatinent if they would only come back. 

Senator Fax. Did they agree to go? 

Capt. Ocns. No, sir; they did not. Under no circumstances would 
they go. 

Senator FarL. How did they happen to go back, if they did re- 
turn to Mexico? 
= Capt. Ocus. Why, they were ordered back by—ordered turned 
over to the immigration authorities by telegraph, and when I told 
them that they were to be returned to Mexico they. were taken down 
to the river; the military authorities had nothing whatsoever to 
do with their deportation. I was a witness at the time when they 
were sent back across the river by the immigration authorities, act- 
ing unofficially I assisted in the deportation. 

Senator FarL. How did you assist? 

Capt. Ocus. By persuasion. 

Senator FLL. These Mexicans had confidence in you? 

Capt. Ocns. Yes, sir; they had a good deal of confidence in me. 

Senator FALL. You persuaded them to go back, did you? 

Capt. Ocus. They said they would not go back unless I went 
back with them. 

Senator Far. Did you go back with them? 

Capt. Ocus. I took them back over; yes, sir. 
oer Fatt. Do you know what happened to them, if any- 
thing? 

Capt. Ocus. I kept close in touch with what was going to happen 
to them and nothing resulted. 

Senator Fatt. They were not punished? 

Capt. Ocus. No, sir; to my knowledge none of them were pun- 
ished, because I was over there afterwards and checked up on them. 

Senator FALL. You persuaded them that if they would go back 
they would not be punished ? 

Capt. Ocus. I personally guaranteed that they would not be pun- 
ished. 

Senator Farr. Under that guaranty they agreed to return if you 
would go with them” 

Capt. Ocus. Yes, sir. | | 

Senator Farr. Did you ever get an acknowledgment, any expres- 
sion of gratitude. from any Carrancista officials for your services in 
this matter? 

Capt. Ocus. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. Now, during the time you were stationed there did 
vou receive any cooperation—you have stated you did not from the 
military authorities in your attempt to preserve law and order, but 
that you were in touch with the consul at Presidio; what cooperation 
was he able to render you, if at all? 

Capt. Ocus. By promises only, none of which, to my knowledge, 
were ever fulfilled. 
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Senator Fatt. What was the condition, generally, during your 
entire term of service in the Big Bend district in reference to vio- 
lence or fear of continuous violence; were they good or bad? 
~ Capt. Ocu:. Carrancistas? 

Senator Farr. The conditions, I mean, that existed in the Big Bend 
district. 

Capt. Ocus. Well, the conditions were very bad at times. : 

Senator Farr. What, in your opinion, would have been the condi- 
tion at all time had the Eighth Cavalry been removed from the Big 
Bend district and no other United States troops placed there ? 

Capt. Ocns. It would have been a veritable hell. . 

Senator Fatt. Could American citizens have remained in that dis- 
trict, in your judgment ? | 

Capt. Ocus. Impossible. 

Senator Fart. How about the natives—that is, the Mexicans who 
were American citizens or who were residing on this side—could 
they have remained there in safety? 

Capt. Ocus. They could not, sir. 

Senator Far. If the military were removed from that Big Bend 
district to-day, as you know of it, what would be the result; the same 
as if they had been removed at any time in the last two years? 

Capt. Ocus. Yes, sir. 3 

Senator Fart. Then, in your judgment, it is absolutely necessary, 
for the protection of the American border from raids from Mexico 
countenanced by or unopposed by the Carranza government, to main- 
tain a military force in the Big Bend district for protection ? 

Capt. Ocus. Yes, sir. | 

Senator Fart. Have you any further statements you desire to 
make, anything you can think of, of interest to the investigation ? 

Capt. Ocus. I have nothing further to say; but I would like to 
state I think the story has been brought out that there was hardly a 
week during my service along the Rio Grande that there was not 
some depredations or petty thefts, all of which were reported imme- 
diately to the Mexican consul, but he was unable to act because he 
was in sympathy with such crimes. I think that was brought out. 

Senator Farr. You neither had his assistance, effective assistance, 
nor that of the military authorities in checking such depredations! 

Capt. Ocus. No, sir. 

Senator Fart. Well, we thank you, sir. 


. 


TESTIMONY OF CAPT. LEONARD L. MATLACK. 


Senator Fart. Captain, of what State are von a native? 
Capt. Martack. Kentucky, sir. 
Senator Fart. How long have you been in the military service? 
Capt. Marracx. I started in the military service in 1898. 
Senator Fart. How old were you at that time? 

Capt. Matiack. About 18 years, sir. 

Senator Farr. In what capacity did you enter the service? 
Capt. Matnack. As a private, sir. 

Senator Fart. Where did you see your first service? 

Capt. Mattack. In Porto Rico, sir. 

Senator Fart. Then, where? 
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Capt. Mariack. In the Philippine Islands. 

Senator Faun. And then? i l 

Capt. Marracx. In Fort Russell, Wyo.; Fort Apache, Ariz. ; Fort 
Yellowstone, Wyo.; Fort Wingate, N. Mex.; Petanza, Fin appn 
Islands: Jolo Mindanao, Philippine Islands; Camp Stutzenburg, 
Luzon Island in the Philippines; Fort McKinley, Philippine Islands; 
Fort Bliss, Tex., and the Big Bend district and back to Fort Bliss. 

Senator Farı. When did you receive your first commission! 

Capt. Mat.ack. I was commissioned in June, 1917. 

Senator Fart. Prior to that time had you been made a noncom- 
missioned officer ? 

Capt. Matuack. Yes, sir; I had worked from private to the high- 
est rank I could hold, first sergeant. 

Senator Farı. You were made a commissioned officers in 1917! 

Capt. Matiack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. What commission, what rank? 

Capt. Matlack. Second lieutenant of Cavalry. 

Senator Farr. When did you receive your commission as captain! 

Capt. Matnack. August 28, 1918. 

Senator Farı. That was while you was on service in the Big Bend 
district ? 

Capt. Maizack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Did you speak Spanish before you entered the 
Army ¢ 

Capt. Matuack. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. You are familiar with the Spanish language now! 

Capt. MATLACK. Slightly, sir. 

Senator Farı. You learned it during your service in the Army in 
the Philippines and Porto Rico? 

Capt. Matuack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. Your name has been mentioned. Captain, on one 
or two occasions with reference to the investigation which the com- 
mittee is conducting with regard to occurrences in the Big Bend dis- 
trict. Just state where you were stationed in the Big Bend, what 
your duties were, and what occurred generally. Go ahead. 

Capt. Martacx. When I first went to the Big Bend district I was 
stationed in Ruidosa; from there I went to Indio, and from Indio to 
Pilares, and from Pilares to Candelaria. My first experience in the 
Big Bend district with conditions in Mexico was at Ruidosa; there 
was a band of Mexicans opposite there at Barrancas, which is the 
Mexican town opposite Ruidosa. That night, as near as I remember, 
there were 17 women that came into the United States that had been 
raped. Fled to our side for protection and treatment. The next 
thing was Lieut. Col. Jorge Meranga being whipped in San Antonio, 
Mexico, by Alfonso Sanchez, a Villa general; he, with his entire 
garrison, deserted and came to the United States to Candelaria, Tex. 
They were fed and quartered, and then they thought the situation 
was safe enough for them to go back into Mexico. We let them go 
back. The next thing that happened was on December 1, 1917, when 
Mr. Tigner’s ranch was raided and cattle driven into Mexico. I took 
my troop, a detachment of my troop of 21 men, and followed a fresh 
trail into Buena Vista. We were ambushed at this place and five 
horses shot from under my men, one soldier killed and one wounded. 
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We whi Fa the Mexicans out of the town, and later found the car- 
casses of . Tigner’s cattle, and they were identified by their hides; 
and Mr. Tigner became lost during this engagement and we had to 
go back and get him out. 

Senator Farr. When did you go back after Mr. Tigner! 

Capt. Matuacx. The next morning before daylight and tried to 
find him; we went back three times that day and tried to find Mr. 
Tigner, but he was so frightened he stayed in the brush and would 
not come out. The next morning I crossed the river before daylight 
and found hin and brought him home. 

Senator Fari. You say you found the carcasses of Mr. Tigner’s 
cattle there? 

Capt. Maruack. Yes, sir. Mr. Tigner’s foreman had been killed, 
a man named Justo Gonzalez; his hands were tied and his head had 
been crushed with a rock, and we found the rock close to him. There 
was a man by the side of him named Ruiz, who had been shot durin 
the engagement, and he was the only one they had apparently trie 
to take care of. I think the evidence was that in view of that he 
had been carried in there badly wounded, as he was the only dead 
Mexican that had been taken inside. 

Senator Farı. Were there any outside? 

Capt. Matuack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. How many ¢ 

Capt. Mar.tack. I saw 18, but the reports from the Mexicans them- 
selves were to the effect that 35 had been killed and 9 wounded. 

Senator Fart. But you only saw yourself 18? 

Capt. Matiack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Go ahead. 

Capt. Matiack. On December 3, 1917, the Mexicans at Las Mim- 
bres fired across the river and shot a private of the Eighth Cavalry 
through the leg and fired on the patrol. We crossed the river and 
had a fight with these men and destroyed the town of Los Mimbres 
and the town of Buena Vista. 

Senator Fart. Burned the towns down? 

Capt. Mariack. Burned the towns; yes, sir. These towns had 
been reported to us by Texas rangers and river guards or immigra- 
tion authorities and soldiers who occupied this district before we 
had that it was a bandit hang out and we found it that way shortly 
after we arrived in the Big Bend district. 

Senator,F atu. Were there any casualties during your operations 
on the other side? | | 

Capt. Matlack. At that time—— 

Senator FALL. Any among our men? 

Capt. MaTLack. No, sir. 

Senator Faun. Any among the Mexicans? 

Capt. Marnack. Twelve, the best we could find out. On December 
t3, 1917, Carranza soldiers commanded by Gen. Jose Murguia crossed 
into the United States at San Jose, Tex., and stole two horses and a 
mule. The Mexicans denied to me at the river bank that the animals 
were in their column, at the same time the man that owned the horses 
and mule was with me and identified them. They promised they 
would return them the next day at 12 o’clock. I remained in the 
vicinity of San Jose until 12 o’clock the next day and they did not 
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return the horses or the mule. T reported the matter to Col. Lang- 
horne who stopped them from taking provisions across the river 
at Presidio and the Mexicans immediately paid by check for the 
stolen animals. 

Senator Faun. That was the Carrancistas? 

Capt. Marnack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. They had been identified? They were identified 
as the stolen animals? 

Capt. Matuack. They were seen in their possession by the owner 
and they, the next day, paid for them. On December 17, 1917, a 
Mexican whom, I believed to be a Carrancista soldier—he fired at 
me across the river between Indio and San Jose. I shot the Mexican 
from his horse and the horse crossed the river into the United States 
and was identified as the property of Justo Gonzalez, the foreman on 
Mr. Tigner’s ranch who was killed in Buena Vista on December 2. 

Senator FALL. You stayed on this side and shot him ? 

Capt. Matlack. Yes, sir. On March 29, 1918, I received a tele- 
gram from Col. George T. Langhorne to endeavor to have the Car- 
rancista garrison stationed in San Antonio. Mexico, cooperate with 
us in running down the raiders of the Nevill ranch. I sent for the 
commanding officer, Maj. Vicente Sanchez, to have a conference with 
him and he sent his secretary, Lieut. Jose Maldonado, to my camp 
at Candelaria to talk with me relative to these raiders. I asked them 
to cooperate with us. sending a body of Carrancista soldiers to run 
the raiders down who had crossed into Mexico. He stated that their 
horses were in a worn-out condition and could not make the trip. 

I told him if he would send 20 men over into my camp I would 
furnish them with American horses: that we wanted the raiders 
caught. He stated he would deliver that message to his command- 
ing officer. Maj. Sanchez telephoned to Ojinaga and asked Gen. 
Jose Murguia’s permission to accompany us on the American horses 
after the raiders, Gen. Murguia refused to give them permission. 
I knew that Capt. Enrique Montoya was in the vicinity of Comodoro. 
Mexico. I took my troop, went up the river on the Texas side, and 
sent a messenger over into Mexico and had Capt. Montoya come over 
to my camp. When he came across the river his clothing was cov- 
ered with blood. I told him what I wanted and he said the soldiers 
were worn out, that they had been in Pilares, where the American 
troops had a fight with the Nevill raiders, and that he could not go 
back, but informed me that Maj. Ignacio Castro would pass through 
Pilares the following day. driving cattle and sheep to Juarez. He 
gave me a note to Maj. Castro, which I delivered the next day to 
Maj. Castro in Pilares, Mexico. Maj. Castro told me that his orders 
were from Gen. Murguia not to aid the Americans and not to allow 
them to cross the river into Mexico and not to try to capture the 
bandits that had raided the Nevill ranch. 

While I was in Pilares I saw a soldier of Maj. Castro’s command 
raiding the horses of the Mexicans who had been put out of the town. 
This act. I later learned was attributed to the American soldiers. On 
December 25, 1917, I left Indio, Tex., to support the troops who had 
crossed into Mexico in pursuit of the bandits who had raided the 
Brite ranch. When my troop reached El Comodoro, Mex., I found 
a recruit out of Troop M, Eighth Cavalry, who had been shot 
by a Mexican. The man was wounded in the calf of the left leg with 
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a 30-30 soft-nose bullet. I sent a guard with him back to Candelaria, 
Tex., where he was given medical treatment. My troop went on 
from there to Pilares. carrying ammunition to support the troops 
that had crossed into Mexico. At the river we met the troops re- 
turning from Mexico with two or three pack animals loaded with 
articles of clothing, hardware, shoes, and trinkets that had been 
stolen from the Brite ranch. I saw three of the horses that belonged 
to My. Brite in the river, one dead and two stuck in the quicksand. 
They were so utterly worn out that we made no effort to save them. 
I saw another one on the American side of the river with his left 
front hoof torn completely off. 

About May, 1, 1918, Ramon Karam, an Assyrian peddler, and his 
14-year-old son with a wagonload of merchandise were held up by 
bandits in the United States between San Jose and Ruidosa, Tex, 
and taken into Mexico. Karam ‘and his son were murdered, the 
wagon demolished, the team and contents of wagon stolen. I have 
in my possession an affidavit from the brother of Ramon Karam, 
who was with him on the occasion at’ which time I asked him to 
identify the clothing stolen from his brother when he was mur- 
dered. In this affidavit he says: “I saw the clothing on the person 
of Chico Cano and two of his men, whom I do not know; that I am 

ositive that they were wearing shoes and clothing taken from my 
rother.” The two men whom Karam did not know on this occasion 
were Andres Rodriguez and Ramon Segura. Both of these bandits 
were killed in El Comodoro on April 2, 1919. About May 8, 1918, 
Mexicans from Mexico tapped the telegraph line into the United 
States and were obtaining all information from messages sent and 
received to the various stations in the Big Bend district. I have 
two affidavits in my possession from ex-members of the Texas 
Rangers who were sent with a detachment of soldiers to the vicinity 
of El Comodoro, where we set up a wireless station that operated 
with one in Candelaria, Tex. We attached a wire to the line in 
Mexico to prove this, for we had had suspicions for several months and 
we found that buzzer messages were going over the Mexican line, 
although the Americans had no buzzers on this hne. These affidavits 
are from two men who speak the Mexican language very well and 
who heard conversations go over that line and also heard the tele- 
graph instruments working. 

Senator FALL. Let me see if I understand you correctly: You sus- 
picioned that the Mexicans had your wires on this side tapped 

Capt. Matnack. Yes, sir; for every message that we received from 
Col. Langhorne in Marfa with reference to our troops having trouble, 
would effect the Mexicans and when the Brite-Nevill ranch was 
raided that Mexican garrison left San Antonio, Mexico, 20 minutes 
before I received the message. 

Senator Fart. Then to convince yourself of that suspicion, that it 
was correct, you in turn tapped the Mexican wire? 

‘Capt. Matiack. I sent for two wireless biceps and tapped the 
Mexican line to prove it. 

Senator Farr. And you obtained convincing proof? 

Capt. Matlack. I obtained convincing evidence from United 
States telegraph operators who were non-commissioned officers and 
members of the signal corps and also from these two extangers.. 
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Senator Farı. File these two affidavits that you have, if you have 
copies of them, and they will be copied into the record. 


STATE OF TEXAS, 
County of Presidio, Camp of Candelaria, 88: 


Personally appeared before me, the undersigned authority for administering 
oaths, one William P. Garlick, a resident of Brite, Tex., who being duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says: 

That between the 1st and 10th of May, 1918, while connected with the Texas 
State Ranger Force I was with a detachment of soldiers from Troop K, Eighth 
Cavalry, stationed at Candelaria, Tex., in the vicinity of El Comodoro, where 
there was a wireless pack set which operated with another wireless pack set 
in Candelaria; that the Mexican telephone line had been tapped for the purpuse 
of ascertaining the class of messages sent over their line; that I heard a tele- 
graph instrument on the Mexican line which was sending messages in English 
to and from various stations along the Mexican frontier line; that there were 
no telegraph instruments on the Mexican line and that the instruments we 
heard were not intended to be used on the Mexican line; that to make con- 
nection the American line would have had to be tapped; that I also heard 
conversation on the Mexican line that came from the United States and wës 
not intended to pass over the Mexican line; that Miles J. Scannell, a ranger of 
the same company as myself, 3 Signal Corps men and 10 members of Troop K, 
Eighth Cavalry, were present. 

And further the deponent sayeth not. 

WILLIAM T. GARLICK. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this, the 25th day of July, 1919. 
S. REEVES, 
First Lieutenant, Eighth Cavalry, U. S. A., 
Summary Court. 


SIATE or TEXAS, ‘ 
County of Presidio, camp of Candelaria, 88.: 


Personally appeared before me, the undersigned authority for administering 
oaths. one Miles J. Scarnel, a corporal, of Troop K, Eighth United States 
Cavalry, who, being duly sworn according to law deposes and sitys: 

That between the 1st and 10th of May, 1918, while a member of the Texas 
State Ranger force, I was in the vicinity of El Comodoro, Tex., with a detach 
ment of soldiers from Troop K, Eighth Cavalry, stationed at Candelaria, Tex.: 
that a wireless pack set was installed at this place which was operated in ewn- 
nection with another wireless pack set at Candelaria, Tex; that the Mexican 
telephone line had been tapped for the purpose of tinding out the kind of 
messages that were being transmitted over their line; that while listening over 
the Mexican line I heard a telegraph instrument sending messages in English 
to and from various stations in the United States along the border; that there 
were no telegraph instruments on the Mexican line, and in order for me te 
have heard these messages on the Mexican line the American line would have 
to be tapped: that William F. Garlick, a rarger, of the same company as My- 
self, 3 Signal Corps men, and 10 members of Troop K, Eighth Cavalry, were 
present. 

And further the deponent sayeth not. 

Mines J. SCANNELL. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this the 6th day of August, 1919. 


LEONARD F. MATLACK, 
Captain, Cavalry, U. S. A. 


Capt. Marac. The names of the Signal Corps men who caught 
the buzzer messages, which were proven to be messages sent from 
headquarters at Marfa, Tex., were Sergt. Perch and Corpl. Rush. 

Senator Farr. Captain, right here I want to ask you a question : 


Did you have sources of information which you had arranged for. 
the nature of which, something in the nature of a secret service? 
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Capt. Matiacx. I did, sir: I had a secret service organized both 
in Texas and in Mexico of Mexicans. | 

Senator FALL. And through your agents you were able to abtain 
information that was not public? 

Capt. Matiack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. All right; go ahead. 

Capt. Matiack. On June 3, 1918. I arrested a Mexican by the 
name of Jesus Acosta, who had murdered an American citizen at 
Balmorhea, Tex., and fled into Mexico; he crossed back into the 
United States on a visit when he was arrested. 

Senator Farı. How do you know he was the man that was 
wanted? | 

Capt. Matrack. He had changed his name and was going under 
the name of Jose Rivera. Passing a little Mexican house 2 miles 
south of Candelaria I saw a sheet of letter paper on the ground, and 
I picked it up, and it was headed from Balmorhea, Tex., to Senor 
Jesus Acosta. Several months previous to this the captain of the 
ranger force had given me the name of Jesus Acosta as being wanted 
for murder.: I made inquiry at this house, and they told me that Jose 
Rivera lived there. I wired off for a description of Jesus Acosta, 
and when it came back it gave me sufficient evidence to connect 
Jesus Acosta and Jose Rivera as being the same man. I arrested him 
and sent for the ranger captain to come and take him away. In my 
presence he confessed to the ranger captain that he had killed the 
American. Between October 1 and 16, 1918, when the American 
troops were prohibited from crossing into Mexico in pursuit of 
bandits, Cecilio Estrella, who was a fugitive from the United States, 
who helped organize the raid at Nevill’s ranch at which time Glenn 
Nevill and Clara Castillo were killed, was sent from San Antonio, 
Mexico, as a captain of the band of Sociales. 

Senator Farr. They were supposed to be rurales guard? 

Capt. Matiack. Border patrols, rurales guard, scouts, sent by 
Jose Murguia. This man and his men crossed into the United 
States a great number of times, stealing horses and mules. J asked 
the presidente of San Antonio, Mexico, to organize his men in his 
town and stop this practice. He got together some members of 
San Antonio, Mexico, and arrested Estrella; he at once told them 
he was a Carranza captain of the Sociales. The presidente came 
to Candelaria, Tex., and told me of his experience. I telephoned 
to Presidio, Tex., to Maj. Henry Anderson, and asked him to make 
inquiries at Ojinaga to the Consul Bengachila and learn whether 
or not Cecilio Estrella was a Carrancista officer. The tclephone 
message came back inside of 30 minutes that the commanding offi- 
cer at Ojinaga positively denied that Cecilio Estrella was an official. 
I so informed the presidente of San Antonio, Mexico, who again 
arrested Cecilio Estrella, upon which occasion Cecilio Estrella pro- 
duced his commission as a captain of the Sociales, signed by Gen. 
Jose Murguia. 

Senator Farr. Acting under Carranza? 

Capt. Matiack. Yes, sir. About October 15, 1918, a petition was 
circulated by the presidente of San Antonio, Mexico, among the 
inhabitants of that place, whichc was addressed to President Car- 
ranza, requesting the removal from that portion of the country of 
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the officers responsible for such acts as Cecilio Estrella and his men 
had committed in the United States. In this petition they stated 
they had seen animals stolen by Cecilio Estrella and his men; that 
these animals belonged to citizens of the United States, and that 
they were taken to Ojinaga, Mexico. They sent this petition to 
Candelaria, Tex., requesting that I deliver it, or send it to Car- 
ranza, because they knew that if they sent it through Ojinaga, Car- 
ranza would never gət it. I brought that petition to El Paso, Tex., 
and in the presence of Mr. Gus T. Jones, of the Department of 
Justice; Mr. Robertson, United States District Attorney; Mr. Berk- 
shire, of the Immigration Department; and Mr. Carpenter, of the 
Customs Service, presented it to the Inspector General of Mexi- 
can Consulates, Andres Garcia, explaining the entire situation to 
him at the time. About seven nights after this the same Cecilio 
Estrella and the same band of men came to San Antonio, Mexico, 
and endeavored to murder the presidente, Eduardo Garcia, for 
sending in the petition. The presidente, Eduardo Garcia. fled to 
the United States to save his life, and when I left the Big Bend 
district. was still living in the United States. On October 17 Cecilio 
Estrella, accompanied by several Sociales, came into San Antonio, 
Mexico, and went to the house of Jose Pallanes and took his wife 
from the house to another house on the outskirts of the town, where 
they fastened her to the floor with barb wire. 

The same afternoon they crossed into the United States and rode 
through a cornfield to mihi 300 yards of the town of Candelaria. 
held up a man who was plowing in his field, unhitched his two 
horses, and took them into Mexico. That night a party of Mexi- 
cans from the United States joined a party of Mexicans from San 
Antonio, Mexico, and killed Cecilio Estrella and took the wife of 
Jose Pallanes from the house where she had been wired down. 

Senator Farr. You are positive nobody but Mexicans went from 
this side? 

Capt. Matiack. Yes, sir. On October 18, 1918, one member of 
Cecilio Estrella’s band. who had been wounded the previous night, 
was found hiding in the brush near the river on the American side. 
He had been wounded through the left hand. He was picked up 
by one of my patrols and brought to camp, where he was given 
medical attention. This bandit, Francisco Nieto, could write Span- 
ish, and in his own handwriting wrote out a confession that he 
was a member of the Sociales, under Cecilio Estrella, and that they 
had been sent to that portion of the country to obtain mounts for 
the Carrancistas at Ojinaga, Mexico. A few days before this the 
Mexicans had crossed into the United States and stolen approxi- 
mately 18 saddle horses from the United States customs officials on 
the Cleveland ranch. 

Francisco Nieto told me that he knew who stole the horses and 
where they were. I sent a telegram to the customs officials at Rui- 
dosa, Tex., that I would bring Francisco Nieto to Ruidosa and turn 
him over to them. While en route from Candelaria to Ruidosa while 
near the river Francisco Nieto jumped from the wagon and started 
to running to Mexico, as he was getting out of the river on the 
Mexican side I shot him. On April 2, 1919, while in pursuit of 
bandits who had raided the United States and stolen cattle and 
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horses we caught Esmeraldo Dominguez in Boquillas, Mexico. Esme- 
raldo Dominguez when delivered to the authorities was positively 
identified by Mr. Nevill as one of the raiding band which murdered 
his son and the Mexican woman on his ranch. When Dominguez 
was captured he attempted to escape and was shot by a member of 
Troop K, Eighth Cavalry, at which time he was badly wounded, 
he was taken to the Army camp at Candelaria, Tex., and given medi- 
cal treatment. While in the guard house at Candelaria, Tex. 
Dominguez confessed to me that he was a member of a band of 
Mexicans who raided the Nevill ranch, that there were 29 Mexicans 
in the raid; that this party was organized by Jesus Urillas, Cecilio 
Estrella, and Juan Rodriguez. That Col. Pecolla, of the Carran- 
zista force, was in Pilares, Mexico, with 42 Carrancista soldiers when 
thi8 band was organized at that place, and when it left that place to 
raid the Nevill ranch. 

On April 2, 1919, Guillermo Estrada, with two other sociales under 
Chico Cano crossed into the United States about 2 miles south of 
Candelaria, Tex., and stole saddles and horses. The trail of the 
bandits was fresh and was followed into Mexico south of lower San 
Antonio, the trail turned up the river, and passed through lower 
San Antonio, upper San Antonio, and Boquillas, where the trail 
split. Some of the bandits went on up the Rio Grande River, and 
others turned back into the moutains. Capt. Broadhead, Eighth 
Cavalry, in command of Troop M, followed the river trail, and I 
followed the trail that led back toward the mountains. After follow- 
ing the trail for approximately 52 miles we came upon this band of 
bandits in a thick brush near the river. As we entered the brush they 
fired on us at a distance of about 35 yards; during the fight which 
followed five of the bandits were killed and three wounded. The 
five bandits killed were Andres Rodriguez, Pedro Salas, Placido 
Zapata, Ramon Segura, Carlos Rodriguez, Chico Cano was wounded 
in the left leg and left side. Julian de la O was wounded in the 
left hand, one unknown bandit was wounded in the right side. 

menatos Farr. How did it happen you could not recognize that 
one? 

Capt. Matnack. The Mexicans that lived in San Antonio, Mexico, 
gave us the names. and they did not know him themselves. Only 
three or four saw him the next night going with Chico Cano down the 
river toward Ojinaga. On June 1, 1919, Reyes Pallanes, and Feli- 
ciano Hernandez were killed by two members of Troop K, Eighth 
Cavalry, on the American side of the river while attempting to 
smuggle sotol into the United States. There were three Mexicans 
in the party armed with Mauser rifles. When the American soldiers 
attempted to arrest the Mexican smugglers they were fired upon, the 
two American soldiers killed Reyes Pallanes and Feliciano Hernan- 
dez on the American bank. On August 17, 1919, a Mexican crossed 
into the United States with a note and inclosed in the same envelop 
were telegrams from the two American aviators, Davis and Peter- 
son. These telegrams were to the Secretary of War, commanding 
general Southern Department, commanding officer Big Bend dis- 
trict, Maj. Walton, El Paso, Tex., and the fathers of Davis and 
Peterson. They were to the effect that they had been captured by 
Mexican bandits and were being held for $15,000 ransom, which 
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must be paid by midnight August 19 or they would be killed. These 
telegrams were forwarded and every effort was made to get into 
communication with the bandit, Jesus Renteria, who held the Ameri- 
can aviators for ransom. Shortly after the message was received 
in Marfa, Tex., Maj. C. C. Smith, Eighth Cavalry, and Mr. Fen- 
nell, vices president of the Marfa National Bank, came to Can- 
delaria, Tex., with $15,000 and delivered it to me to pay the ransom. 
With the money, I received this letter: 


Capt. LEoNarD F. MATLACK, 
Eighth Cavalry, United States Armu, 
Candelaria, Ter. 


My Drar Caper. Matnack: Maj. ©. C. Smith, Eighth Cavalry. and Mr. Fen- 
ell, vice president of the Marfa National Bank, bearer of this letter. takes to 
you $15,000 ransom money demanded for the return of the aviators, Lieuts. 
Peterson and Davis. This money has been advanced through the Marfa Na- 
tional Bank by the prominent ranchmen and citizens of this and surrounding 
couties, Subscribed yesterday afternoon within five minutes after the news of 
the demands of the bandits were announced at a camp meeting. 

Yours, very truly, 
GEORGE T. LANGHORNE, 
- Colonel, Cavalry. 


I proposed through messengers 11 different plans by which I could 
secure the safe relief of the aviators and deliver the ransom money, 
all of which were rejected by Jesus Renteria, who demanded that 
the money must be placed in his hands before he would release the 
aviators. I would not consent to this plan. for I well knew the 
character of Jesus Renteria, who is known among his own people 
as a beast and fiend. I have been told by three Mexicans who were 

arts of the Brite ranch raid that Jesus Rentera sat on the body of 

ike Welsh, the American mail carrier, and cut his throat with a 
pocket knife. 

I had no reason to know that he would not do the same thing io 
the aviators after he received the money and if I left an opportunity 
for him to do such a thing. All the afternoon of August 17. the 18th 
the entire day, were consumed by these propositions, which took some 
time owing to the distance the messengers had to travel. At mid- 
night on the 18th, at which time he said he would kill the aviators 
if we had not reached a satisfactory agreement at this time. I sent 
word to Renteria that the time was up that he had set: that 1f any 
harm befell the Americans that I would hold the lives of every 
Mexican in the three towns, lower San Antonio, upper San Antonio, 
and Boquillas, responsible for his acts, and that if he did not agree 
to one of my arrangements within an hour that I would enter Mexico 
in pursuit of him and his band, and the aviators would be taken froin 
him. He sent word back immediately that he could find no one that 
would trust him, and that if I would bring one-half of the money 
on the old San Antonio trail, that he would send the aviators with 
one of his men to meet me; the signal for us to start would be a 
flashlight made by him on the mountains back of San Antonio, 
Mexico. 

I waited some time and saw no signal and came to the conclusion 
that possibly he had made it with matches and we had failed to see 
it. I started into Mexico, traveling the old trail designated by Ren- 
teria, and went only a mile in Mexico, met an armed bandit with 
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Lieut. Peterson. I could only see the outlines of these men, it was 
so dark. I asked who it was, and Peterson replied that “it 
1s Lieut. Peterson, United States Aviation,” I delivered one-half of 
the money to the man that brought Peterson to me, took him on back 
of my horse, and recrossed the river into the United States, taking 
Peterson to my camp at Candelaria. Mr. Fennell turned over the 
other one-half of the money to me and I went back into Mexico for 
Tieut. Davis, traveling the same trail. When I reached the point 
where I secured Lieut. Peterson I stopped; no one was there. I waited 
about 15 or 20 minutes, and I heard two horses coming down through 
a cornfield left of the trail; as they passed very near me, I heard 
one Mexican whisper to the other one, “ Mata dos gringoes”; the 
other one answered. “ seguro.” 

Senator Farr. Translate those Spanish expressions, if you please. 

Capt. Matnack. “ Kill both gringoes—both Americans ” ; the other 
one said “sure.” and then said something about bosque—that is, the 
thick brush—and “rio.” that is river. 

After they passed out of hearing I moved about 100 vards to my 
right into an open field; shortly after this I saw a cigarette hght com- 
ing through the trail. The man with the cigarette stopped where I 
had picked up Lieut. Peterson. My horse snorted and he came over 
toward me, and stopped within about 12 yards of where I was in the 
edge of some brush. About the time he took this position I heard a 
horse coming on the trail, and the Mexican with the cigarette made 
circles with the light in the air, and the horseman turned toward me. 
Lieut. Davis was walking on the ground in front of the mounted 
bandit. I told him to come to where I was and mount behind me on 
my horse. I had two automatics, and I told Lieut. Davis to take one, 
that we in all probability would have to fight. and for him if a shot 
was fired to lay down on the ground and to shoot at everything that 
moved. I told him that we were to be held up and killed while try- 
ing to get out, and that I was not going to pay the other money for 
him. 

Senator Fatt. You had come to this conclusion from the conversa- 
tion which vou had overheard of the two men ? 

Capt. Mariack. Yes, sir; I thought that if I had to fight to save 
the aviator Thad just as well fight to save the money. When Lieut. 
Davis was on behind my horse and had the pistol in his hand I en- 
dervored to see who the bandit was: he was mounted. I rode close 
to him and took the money from my shirt and let him see it, trving 
at the same time to see him. I then told him that I was not going to 

ay another cent for the aviators; that if he moved I would kill him. 
Tale still closer and shook hands with him at which time he put 
his head down so I could not see his face; I told Lieut. Davis to shake 
hands with him, which he did, and still we could not see who the 
bandit was. I then told him to go back and tell Renteria to go to 
hell, that he had gotten the last cent of American money, and we rode 
out of Mexico following a different trail and crossing the river higher 
up than I crossed with Lieut. Peterson. I found out later from the 
Mexicans that the two bandits. from the Mexicans in San Antonio, 
Mexico, that the two bandits who endeavored to get between Licut. 
Davis and myself and the river were Dolores Nafarrate and Benigno 
Olivas, who were both members of Renteria band who had held 
the American aviators for ransom. 
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The next morning, August the 19th, we crossed the international 
boundary line into Mexico in pursuit of the bandits. After follow- 
ing their trail for about 9 miles, the trail split, some of the bandits 
going north and some south into the high, rough mountain range. 
The aviators both accompanied me and told me they had heard 
Renteria speak of taking some money to his family in Coyame. 
After the trail split we worked through the mountain range en- 
deavoring to get out on the large flat country known as the T O 
ranch and intercept the bandits when they came out of the moun- 
tains. ‘Thev crossed the mountains further south than we thought 
they would and the next track we had of them was at the Paradero 
ranch, which is about 12 miles from Coyame, the owner of this 
ranch, 2 man by the name of Tarango, told us that Nafarrate and 
Olivas had passed through there en route for Coyvame. That night 
I took 10 picked men and started for Coyame and tried to capture 
these two men; about 11 o’clock the same night we came in contact 
with a large Carranza patrol which was located in a deep canyon and 
guarding the trail to Covame; our instructions had been to avoid a 
clash with the Carrancista troops, and we returned back and reported 
the matter and were ordered from Mexico. 


Senator Fatt. Now, Captain, there has been some criticism from — 


uninformed quarters in reference to your failure to pay over to 
these bandits the entire $15,000. Why did you not pay the entire 
amount? Did you understand that the United States Government 
had agreed with the bandits to pay the money ? 

Capt. Matiack. No, sir; to this minute I have never received any 
official information that the United States would pay the ransom. 

Senator Farı. What was your information as to who was paying 
it and what was your idea as to what was to be done with it! 

Capt. Matuack. The only information that I had was the letter 
that I received from the Hiie commander when the money was 
sent to me, to the effect that it had been raised by the prominent 
ranchmen and the citizens of the country, and their money and not 
Government money. 

Senator Faty. And you considered it your duty to your own citi- 
zens to save as much of their money-as you possibly could as well as 
save the lives of the aviators? 

Capt. Matlack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. So that in so far as you were concerned you did 
not understand that under the circumstances, with these men tryin 
to get between you and the river with the declared intention to ki 
you, and the money in your possession, being that of the citizens of 
the United States, you did not consider there was any breach of 
faith with your returning with half of the money ? 

Capt. Marac. I did not, sir. I could not reconcile myself to 
the fact that I should have honor in dealing with men who would 
try to murder one of these aviators and me after they received all 
the money. 

Senator FALL. Captain, you say that a letter was sent over con- 
taining these telegrams? 

Capt. Matnack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. I do not care to know to whom that letter was ad- 
dressed, but how did you get hold of it? 
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Capt. Matnuack. A Mexican was crossing the river with it. I saw 
him crossing and searched him and found it. 

Senator Fat. Did you yourself see that the telegrams were sent? 

Capt. Matuack. Yes, sir; they were sent from my telegraph office 
in my station at Candelaria, Tex. 

Senator Farr. Captain, what was the feeling between yourself 
and the Mexicans on the American side of the river, Mexican citizens 
or American citizens on the American side of the river with whom 
you had to deal; was it antagonistic or one of confidence? 

Capt. Matlack. It was extreme confidence. I have a petition ad- 
dressed to Gen. Dickman, signed by the Mexicans of the United 
States side of the river, and also one signed by the Mexicans on the 
Mexican side of the river, requesting that we be not removed from 
that locality for fear of the consequences if we left. 

Senator Fart. How many signatures are there to those petitions, 
have you counted them ? , 

Capt. Marnack. No, sir. Those petitions were delivered to Gen. 
Dickman who answered them by letters. 

Senator Farr. These are copies in Spanish? 

Capt. Matuack. Yes, sir. 

Senator FALL. Now, we will take these copies for the purpose of 
ascertaining the number of the names, and the secretary when he 
has ascertained the number will put them in the record, both those 
on the American side, and those on the Mexican side. 

The Secretary. There were 27 names to the petition from colony 
of San Antonio of the municipality of Ojinaga, district of Iturbide, 
ay of Chihuahua, and 46 names to the petition from Candelaria, 

ex. 

Senator FALL. Were there officers of the law to administer jus- 
ter; that is, Justice of the peace and other officials im the little com- 
munities on this side of the river along the border ? 

Capt. Matnack. No, sir; not a ranger, there wasn’t a customs man, 
an immigration official, or a justice. of the peace until very recently 
at that point. 

Senator Fart. Which point? 

Capt. Matnack. Candelaria, Tex. The American soldier was the 


only form of the law represented at that place. 

Senator Farı. To whom were the disputes as to property or its 
disposition, or difficulties among Mexicans themselves submitted for 
arbitration or decision? 

Capt. Marracrk. For approximately the two vears that. I was there 
they brought their troubles to me. 

Senator Farr. Did you render decisions in administering justice? 

Capt. Matlack. I was compelled to do it, sir. 

Senator Farr. Were your decisions carried out? 

Capt. Matlack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. It was not necessary for you to enforce them by 
military force? 

Capt. MaTLAacK. Not in one single case; no, sir. 

Senator Farr. So that practically, except as under instructions 
from Col. Langhorne or superior officers in vour immediate vicinity, 
you were the law high and low? 
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Capt. Matiack. Yes, sir. I found that most of the smuggling on 
a small scale was done by women and children, the men were afraid 
to smuggle for fear they would be shot, or if arrested tried and 
severely dealt. with. 

If my patrol picked up a child that was smuggling I investigated 
aid found out its parents, who the parents were; if they lived in 
Mexico I investigated and found out who the child was visiting in 
the United States. As soon as I learned who the parents were or 
who the child was visiting I caused them as a punishinent to bring 
their child to my camp three times a day, at 9, 12, and 5 o'clock, to 
report to me, so I could see the child was not violating the law any 
longer. In the case of women violating the law and crossing the 
river they would be arrested and placed in the small jail in the town 
of Candelaria, which was not connected with the Army camp: Í 
would put a 35-cent lock on the door and place no guard over the 
jail: the next morning I would find that the friends of the women 
had broken the jail and sent them into Mexico, but. of*course, they 
never came back because they thought we had a good case for jail- 
breaking. and never bothered us only once. Of the Mexicans who 
had family troubles or sickness 

Senator Fart. Did you try any divorce cases 

Capt. Matnack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Captain. the committee is impressed with the con- 
viction that even with the Mexicans residing on the other side of 
the river in the little towns vou have mentioned, that many of them, 
that though they were in sympathy with vou, and you received from 
these pri vate citizens assistance in your investigation—for Instance, 
in the case you have detailed in reference to the presidente of this 
municipality who is now residing for protection in the United 
States—that is a fact. is it not—that is a fact. is it not, that from 
the private citizens over there vou received aid and assistance in 
vour investigation ? 

Capt. Matrack. Yes, sir. - 

Senator Fant. Did vou ever receive any aid or assistance from the 
Carranza officials or military forces of Carranza? 

Capt. Matnack. Never. 

Senator Farr. Were obstacles thrown in vour wavy by such officials 
and soldiers? 

Capt. Marntack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Upon more than one occasion, or repeatedly? 

Capt. Matnack. In every occasion that I ever went to them with. 
On October 16, complying with our orders to report to the nearest 
Carranza officials any theft or violation of our law, I did so, to Capt. 
Cecilio Estrella. I sent a messenger to him to come to the river bank 
to consult with me over the theft that day of two horses from the 
United States: he struck the messenger across the face with a quirt 
and said, © Go and tell that gringo son-of-a-bitch to go to hell!” 

Senator Smrti. That was the assistance vou got? 

Capt. Matniack. Yes. sir. I reported that in a letter to the com- 
manding oficer of the Big Bend district, as this record will show: 
at that same time I asked for authority to go into Mexico for bandits 
that not only stole property but grossly insulted an American Army 
officer when he tried to carry out his orders and communicate with 
them about the theft. 
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‘Senator Fart. Captain, there is another question I want to ask 
you: Did you know of anv raid or act of violence originating upon 
this side of the river and perpetrated upon the other side of the 
United States. or by any official, except by the soldiers and such 
civilians as might be under the command of the soldiers in following 
Mexicans across the river? In other words, was there any stealing 
or looting or violence along the border, or anywhere that you know 
of, or ever heard of, from this side of the river committed on the 
other side? 

Capt. Matiack. The only violence I ever knew of being committed 
in Mexico by citizens of the United States was on the occasion that 
Cecilio Estrella was killed. The citizens were compelled to take 
that action, because the United States Army was prohibited by 
existing orders from going over themselves. 

Senator Farr. That is the occasion to which you referred where 
the Mexican citizens on this side joined certain Mexican citizens on 
the other side and executed Estrella. 

Capt. Marnack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. But there were no acts of looting, stealing, theft, or 
violence from this side committed on the other? 

Capt. Martacx. Not one. 

“Senator Fart. Then. in so far as protecting the Mexicans or Mexi- 
can citizens upon the Mexican side of the river, the presence of the 
United States forces along the border is and has been entirely un- 
necessary ¢ 

Capt. Mariack. Yes, sir. 

_ Senator Farr. But its presence has been absolutely necessary to 
protect American citizens on this side from violence perpetrated 
from Mexicans coming from the other side? 

Capt. Matlack. Yes, sir. 

Senator Faun. Thank you. sir. 

Capt. MarracxK. There is one other case, Senator. I have com- 
municated with the Mexican consul at Presidio, Tex., through the 
commanding officer of the Big Bend district, warning him that if 
he did not endeavor in some way to control the lawless element. in 
the vicinity of San Antonio and Boquillas that we would be com- 
pelled to take drastic action, and I offered to pay him or any mem- 
bers of the—or anv inhabitants of the town opposite Candelaris 
$25 reward from my own personal funds for the arrest of any per- 
son who crossed into Mexico, even to get one bottle of sotol or for any 
other purpose. | 

Senator Fari. Was that reward ever claimed? 

Capt. Marnack. The reward was never claimed because no one 
ever went from the United States into Mexico, but the Mexicans 
came from Mexico armed, and two were killed "by my soldiers one 
night when over on our side one night smuggling sotol and put up 
a fight. Now. here is a copy of a report I made to the commanding 
officer of the Big Bend district. It is very short, and I will read it. 


SEPTEMBER 18, 1919. 


Capt. Mariano Flores Lara, now stationed at San Antonio, Tex., and of the 
Carranza army, told me in the presence of two witnesses that during the last 
punitive expedition into Mexico that soldiers under Gen. Pinedo fired at Ameri- 
can aeroplanes near San Juan, Mexico. They also seemed to consider this 
quite a joke, as they laughed heartily while telling of it. 
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Senator FALL. Captain, your testimony is not only interesting but 
very instructive. We thank you very much for what you have 
given us. 


TESTIMONY OF MR. W. B. SIMONS. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary of the 
subcominittee duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator FaLL. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mr. Simons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Of what State are you a native? 

Mr. Simons. Montana. 

Senator Farı. Where do you reside? 

_ Mr. Simons. I have been here with the Denver Rock Drill Co., 
301 San Francisco Street. 

Senator Fatt. Where have you been recently ? 

Mr. Sistons. Mexico, Mexico City. And all through that country. 
I have an office in Mexico City. 

Senator Farr. What are the general conditions in Mexico City 
now with reference to treatment of Americans? 

Mr. Stmons. Not very good. About as bad as they could be. 

Senator FaLL. Were you ever in the military service of the United 
States. 

Mr. Simons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. In what capacity? 

Mr. Simons. Three hundred and fortieth Field Artillery. 

Senator Farr. Do you belong to any organization now! 

Mr. Simons. I do not. 

Senator Faun. Of the ex-military men of the United States? 

Mr. Simons. No, sir. 

Senator Fart. Any order? 

Mr. Simons. No, sir. 

Senator FALL. You are not a member of the American Legion. 

Mr. Simons. No, sir; I have an American Legion button, sir. 

Senator Far. Did you wear that while you were in Mexico! 

Mr. Simons. I attempted to, but was told to take it off. 

Senator Farr. By whom were you told to take it off? 

Mr. Simons. I was told by a friend that I would get along better, 
he was in France himself and he took his off. I was told by another 
ex-soldier there that he could not wear one part of his uniform with- 
out being insulted. 

Senator Fart. While you were in Mexico City, at what hotel did 
you stop’ . 

Mr. Simons. Regis. 

Senator Farr. Did you move to any other house or any other 
quarters ¢ 

Mr. Simons. I did not. 

Senator Farr. Did any of the other guests at the Regis, while vou 
were in Mexico City, move for any reason? 

Mr. Simons. I know quite a few moved for a reason. 

Senator Farr. For any particular reason? 

Mr. Stuons. Because they would be insulted and had no accommo- 
dations whatever and were ignored at the hotel. 

Senator Far. Do vou know anything about naval officers of a 
foreign country being in Mexico City while you were there? 
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Mr. Simons. I do. 

Senator Farr. Where did they stop? 

Mr. Simons. They stopped at the Regis. 

Senator Farr. Was that. one of the reasons for the removal of the 
Americans from the Regis? 

Mr. Simons. That is why they got out and they said they haá 
orders from the Government, but we found out the next day they 
did not have orders from the ‘Government. 

Senator Farr. That is for the purpose of giving accommodations 
to these naval officers of a foreign country ? 

Mr. Simons, Yes, sir. 

Senator Fatt. You made a statement, I think for publication in 
one of the local papers in this city in the last day or two? 

Mr. Simons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. Some days ago? 

Mr. Simons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. You made a statement to some reporter! 

Mr. Simons. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. I have here what purports to be a copy of that 
statement. I notice that you state that there is certain evidence that 
the Government there and the so-called bandits are cooperating to 
some extent? 

Mr. ne Absolutely; I don’t think there is any doubt about 
it at al 

Senator Farr. Is that the general impression in Mexico from the 
Americans there? 

Mr. Simons. It is. 

Senator Fatut. Have you ever read the book of, or any of the 
articles of the ex-consul general of the United States to the City of 
Mexico, Mr. Chamberlain ? 

Mr. Simons. No. 

Senator Farr. You have not had your attention called to it? 

Mr. Simons. No, sir. 

Senator Faux. I ask the question, because he makes the same state- 
ment. What, among others are the specific facts which lead you to 
the impression that governmental authorities and bandits are coop- 
erating, or have an understanding? 

Mr. Simons. Well. I can not recollect the féllow’s name—I know it. 
too—but they had killed those two fellows from San Antonio— 
Bowles and another fellow. I was talking to another fellow that they 
thought they were killing at the same time; he was paymaster for an 
oil company; he was going out with these fellows: they went out 
about an hour before he did, and he comes along and finds them; he 
was telling me that when he left the town he had to give an account 
of how much gold and how much paper and how much silver money 
was taking out for these pay rolls. 

Senator Farr. He had to report to the authorities as to how much 
of each he was taking? 

Mr. Simons. Yes, sir. They thought they were killing him when 
they were killing the other fellows; he also went ahead and told me. 
Now, of course, Iam positive it is "the truth—I am satisfied it is— 
that when thev hold up a man, a paymaster, there they know just 
exactly what he has got. He has told me of a few cases where thev 
tried to give the bandits a part of it. and about one case where a fel- 
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low was in a launch there and he did not give them all he had and 
they Jumped right in and tore up everything there and got it. 

Senator Smiru. I understand from your information they not only 
knew the amount, but the character of the money? 

Mr. Simons. Yes; they knew it. This was the paymaster that was 
telling me this. The fellow they thought they were killing at the time 
they killed Bowles and the other fellow. 

Senator Farr. While you were in the City of Mexico did you learn 
anvthing concerning the case of American Consular Agent Jenkins? 

Mr. Simons. I did. 

Senator Farı. What has been the treatment of Mr. Jenkins, if you 
know, by the authorities during the time? 

Mr. Simons. It has been very bad. I had a friend who was a news- 
paper man; his name is Mr. Brandt; he worked on the case there and 
taken pictures of him—judges and everything—and he showed me the 

ictures, and this news he sent out by a representative of the William 
Fox Film Co.; he could not send it by mail; he told me all about it. 
He stated there might have been some statement of this man, but it 
was for his own good; he got up there and told anything that he 
thought would get him by. He said he had been badly mistreated. 
I know the fellow very well, because I came with him on the train; 
he was going down and I was going down, and we were together all 
the time, and we went to the Regis Hotel together; he kept a room 
there and I kept a room all the time I was out. 

Senator Farr. Were you in Mexico when the recent earthquake 
occurred there? 

Mr. Simons. Yes, air. 

Senator Fart. Was any protection extended to those who sought 
? a the necessities of the sufferers from the earthquake, do you 

now : 

Mr. Sımoxs. Well, there was not, absolutely none. Mr. Brandt 
told me he went down there, and went to one place, it was covered 
up by earth for 10 days by the earthquake and he was the first man 
gave first aid there, 10 days afterward. 

Senator Fart. Did you ever meet a man by the name of J. Salter 
Hanson ? 

Mr. Simons. No, sir: I don’t recollect it. You see I was not at 
that town; I got my information from this man at Mexico City. 

Senator FALL. You were not in Puebla? 

Mr. Srmons. No, sir. 

Senator FALL. I notice vou seem to be under the impression that 
the chairman of this committee is not in good favor in Mexico at this 
time. I notice you say this in this article here? 

Mr. Srmons. I know about the talk, that question came up quite 
ened in the hotel, I heard it quite frequently talked about down 
there. 

Senator Farr. How is the travel on the railroads now. how did 
you get out of Mexico, by what road? 

Mr. Simons. By Laredo on the National. 

Senator FALL. Did you have any trouble getting transportation ? 

Mr. Simons. I did not have any trouble getting back, I had trouble 
getting a berth, could not get one for a week. 

Senator Farr. You finally succeeded in getting a berth? 

Mr. Srmons. Yes; by giving the man 11 pesos. 
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Senator Fall. Eleven pesos bonus? 

Mr. Simons. The price was $20 and it cost me $31. 

Senator Fauu. A bonus of $11? 

Mr. Simons. I had offered him $5 for about a week, I was going 
to give him $5; then I come down and told him I would give him six 
more pesos and he got ıt. 

Senator Farr. Then you don’t regard, from your knowledge as to 
Mexican conditions there and all, you'don’t regard conditions there 
as settled ? 

Mr. Simons. No, sir. 

Senator Fanti. Business is secure and going on in the regular way? 

Mr. Simons. No, sir. Lots of those mines are working just 
in order to keep them open. I know at El Oro, those mines there— 
they told me that—I was in all those mining towns, a)l of them. 

Senator Fart. Did you see any military movements while you 
were there? 

Mr. Simons. At Saltillo I did; I was told by three different fel- 
lows there they were drilling every day to fight us fellows. That is 
the time they had Jenkins up, and they were figuring on—that is 
` when I was told to take off my legion button. ~ 


TESTIMONY OF MRS. ETHEL PETERSON. 


(The witness was sworn by Dan M. Jackson, Esq., secretary of the 
subcommittee, duly authorized thereto.) 

Senator Fatt. Where do you live, Mrs, Peterson ? 

Mrs. Pergerson. Here in El Paso. 

Senator Fatt. Are you a citizen of the United States? 

Mrs. PETErson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. Is your husband living? 

Mrs. PETerson. No, sir. 

Senator Farr. When did he die, if you know? 

Mrs. Perersox. On the 12th day of February, 1917. 

Senator Farr. Where was he about that time before he died? 

Mrs. Pretrerson. He was at the Corner ranch, in New Mexico. 

Senator Fatt. The Corner ranch bordered on Old Mexico? 

Mrs. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Fart. What. were the circumstances of his death. from the 
information that you have? 

Mrs. Prrerson. Well, he was shot just above the heart. 

Senator Farr. Were other parties with him at the time of his 
death—I mean others than those that shot him? 

Mrs. Pererson. There were three killed at the same time. 

Senator Fatt. Who were they, Mrs. Peterson ? 

Mrs. Peterson. Mr. Peterson, and my own brother, Mr. Akard, 
and a Mr. Jensen. 

Senator Fart. Were they citizens of the United States? 

Mrs. PETERSON. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farr. And they were residing, had business at the Cor- 
ner cn 

Peterson. Yes, sir. 
Saat Farr. Were living there? 
Mrs. Peterson. Yes, sir. 
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Senator FALL. Have vou lived there at any time yourself? 

Mrs. Pererson. I have lived just about 12 miles from there. 
E Fatt. Where were you living when your husband was 

ed? 

Mrs. Pererson. I was living at Hachita. 

Senator Farı. What were the conditions in that particular part 
of the country, that is about the Corner ranch in reference to peace 
ae T or violence prior to the killing of vour husband, if you 

ow 

Mrs. Pererson. No, sir; I don’t know. 

Senator Farr. Was there any particular reason for your leaving 
and going to Hachita, then? 

Mrs. Peterson. No, sir; only to put my children in school. 

Senator Farı. Did you have an investigation made, or do you 
know whether an investigation was made with reference to the 
circumstances of the killing of your husband? 

Mrs. Pererson. Yes, sir; there was. 

Senator Farr. What was the result of that investigation? What 
did it disclose, do you know? 

Mrs. Pererson. No, sir; I do not. I was ill at the time. 

Senator Farr. Do you know from such information as you have 
gathered since, whether he was killed on the American side at the 
ranch, or not? l 

Mrs. PErerson. I think not, that I can not say for sure. 

Senator Fart. Where was his body discovered, if it was found? 

Mrs. Pererson. About 7 miles they told me from the ranch on 
the Mexican side. 

Senator FALL. And on the Mexican side? 

Mrs. Pererson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Farı. The murderers of your husband and his companions 
have never been apprehended and punished in so far as you know? 

Mrs, PETERSON. Not that I ever heard of. 

Senator FALL. You have never heard from any source as to any 
efforts being made to apprehend or punish the murders by the officials 
in Mexico? 

Mrs. Pererson. No, sir. - 

Senator Fatt. You never heard of it? 

Mrs. Peterson. No, sir; I have not. 

(At 4.50 o’clock p. m. the committee adjourned to meet in execu- 
tive session at 10.30 o'clock a. m., Tuesday, February 10, 1920.) 
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